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A Fruna Donna's Trinmph in "Fidelio." 

(From an unpublished story in the " Brown Papers.") 
Descriptions of the ovations paid to the prim 
donne of the Opera, are too familiar to the read- 
ers of Operatic annals, to require me to fill up 
my pages with any particular account of Julia's 
success in Vienna. Whatever had clouded her 
mind, it was now completely banished. The 
story of Sontag, of Malibran, or Jenny Lind, 
would but be repeated. She lived during this 
period for Art, and gave herself up to the delights 
of success. The critics at length could find no 
new superlatives, by which to describe the gran- 
deur of her tragedy, the depth of her pathos, the 
archness of her comedy, her marvellous execu- 
tion, the purity, compass, power and delicacy of 
her voice, and the beauty of her person. When 
she sang Donna Anna, they reprinted Hoffmann's 
fantasy-piece, as the best description of her in 
the part, congratulating the public that its tragi- 
cal close was not true of the new songstress. 
Never was there such a " Daughter of the Regi- 
ment;" Rossini's sensuous, golden-hued mudc 
had never before had an interpreter, and this 
they held to bo her native language, until the 
severe simplicity of Gluck showed her to belong 
to a higher sphere. The critics knew not the 
unspeakable woe, which had opened all her foun- 
tains of feeling, until not a chord in the human 
heart could vibkute without finding an echo in 
her own. Hence her power of identifying her- 
self with every character she sustained. They 
knew not that the intense brightness of her com- 
edy arose from the shadows, so dark and deep, 
which so long had laid upon her soul. The reck- 
less gaiety of the scherzo, which so often jsucceeds 
the darkest and gloomiest of Beethoven's adagios, 
gives a true picture of that phase of our mental 
constitation, by which in our heaviest afflictions 



come moments of extravagant mirth. Ever}* 
deeply sensitive nature, which has passed through 
the fire, will understand what I would say, will 
sec how much Julia's greatness as an artist was 
due to her trials as a woman. One man may 
have lived, who can read the heart, and whose 
power was not based upon his own experience ; 
but if so, we may well call William Shakspcare 
superhuman. Hence it was that while in Ros- 
sini's " Barber of Seville," or Cimarosa's " Secret 
Marriage," Julia convulsed her audience with 
laughter, she held tlie strings of cveiy heart in 
her terrible pictures of the outraged womanhood 
and lacerated heart of Donna Anna, or of the 
awful grief of Clytemnestra, 

The six weeks of her engagement were at an 
end. She was to appear once more for her own 
benefit, and for this evening she chose the part of 
Fidelio. She had hitherto refrained from singing 
in this opera, that it might be her crowning effort 
In few operas is the heroine so from first to last 
the prominent character. The music may be 
less adapted to vocal display, but how is each and 
every note the language of the heart! The 
music, from the first note of the overture to the 
last note of the final chorus, is an integral whole 
— ^the singer and the auditor are alike borne 
along by it as upon a resistless current The 
plot, though simple, is one of intense interest, and 
the passions represented are admirably contrasted 
— ^the hate and revenge of a bad man, with the 
patient endurance, heroic courage, the hopes and 
fears and the boundless love of a perfect wife. 
Whether with good reason or not, the part of 
Fidelio held in the mind of Julia the highest 
rank ; and when she saw it announced for her 
benefit, she almost trembled at the task she had 
undertaken. « « * 

The overture and the scene between Marcel- 
lina and Jacquino were over, and the latter at 
lengtli opened the gate of the prison, and Fidelio 
came forward in a suit of black velvet, her face 
somewhat pale, and her dark eyes lighted up 
with an emotion visible even beyond the foot- 
lights, and exciting at the outset the sympathies 
of the audience. As she stood at tlie front of the 
stage with her post-bag and the chains she had 
purchased, the vast audience, which occupied 
every spot where the actors could be seen, rose 
as one man. The presence of royalty was for- 
gotten, and the theatre rang with cheers. 

At length silence was restored. 

In the spoken dialogue with old Rocco, Julia 
at first could hardly sustain her part, but gaining 
her self-command as she proceeded, she joined in 
the exquisite canon : Mir ist's so wunderbar^ her 
glorious mezzo soprano notes lending it a beauty 
and sweetness until then unknown. Her com- 



plete identification with her part was felt by the 
other actors, and they, borne away by their 
sympathy with her, gave a unity of effect to the 
performance, which carried the force of illusion 
to its farthest limits. The orchestra and the 
audience caught the spirit Old play-goers re- 
newed the delights of childhood in their com- 
plete abandonment to the feeling of the reality 
of the histor}' acting before them. As she, dur- 
ing the chorus of prisoners, sought in their faces, 
one by one, the features of her husband, and at 
length in despair threw herself at the foot of a 
coluimi, a tlirill of compassion ran through the 
house. Had the audience known her real feel- 
ings, they might well have had pity for her. She 
was but acting the part of a devoted wife. Yet 
in the feelings, which the part inspired, she saw 
mirrored the boundless capacity for domestic 
love and happiness, which existed within her 
heart- During her engagement, she had ban- 
ished all thought of the future from her mind, 
and enjoyed with the keenest zest her successes 
and triumphs. She had lived for the present, 
and no artist ever drank with sweeter relish of 
the intoxicating cup of applause. This night, 
for its triumph and its complete realization of her 
artistic hopes and aims, was to have had the lofti- 
est place in future years, among the pleasant 
recollections of Uie past She did remember it 
only for its agony. 

For as she assumed, and identified herself 
with, a character, which could never, never be 
hers in reality, and, in the parquette, her eye 
caught a face, which in spite of herself loovld 
haunt her dreams sleeping and waking, and the 
thought of what must be, in contrast to what 
might have been, came over her, it was too much. 

As she sat in her dressing-room between the 
acts, all the sad thoughts and feelings, which she 
had for weeks so successfully kept at bay, came 
crowding unimpeded into her mind, and gained 
complete control. The past was there. The 
future was there. The present was there. Each 
brought its current into the overwhelming flood 
of her wo. 

But the overture to Leonore, which was played 
as an introduction to the second act, now was 
heard veiled and indistinct, before the curtain, 
and soothed and cahned her. The notes of the 
trumpet, which speak hope and joy and safety to 
Florestan and Leonora, are introduced into this 
overture, and are given behind the scenes ; when 
they came they spoke to her heart of a higher joy 
and a nobler salvation than even those depicted 
in Beethoven's Opera. But still though she re- 
gained her self-command, the agony was there. 

In the scene where she assists in digging the 
grave for the prisoner, whose face she cannot 
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see — ^and whose identity iritk Florestan she can- 
not certainly detennino, there was a terrible force 
of truth imparted to her acting by the struggle 
within her, which was actually painful to the 
audience. She was pla^dng as to an audience 
of statues. Rocco went for Fizarro. He drew 
near. He examined the grave. He ordered 
Fidelio to retire, and then made himself known 
to his yictim. What passed between htm and 
the prisoner was scarcely heeded by the specta- 
tors, for all eyes were fixed upon Julia, who, 
concealed from Fizarro, stood aside waiting for 
the moment to attempt tlic rescue, pale as deatli 
and leaning for support upon a projection of the 
scenery. The savage aria, in which hate 
and triumph are so awfully expressed, ended, 
and the dagger was raised to be plunged into tlie 
breast of the victim. As Julia rushed between 
the two actors, the astonishment and recoil of 
Fizarro were not acting. To him, too, the scenes 
had long since lost their unreality, and as he 
caught and hurled her from him, it was with a 
violence from which her arm long felt tlic c fleets. 
Again Fizarro rushed upon the prisoner. She 
again interposed and pointed the pistol to his 
breast Tlio trumpet was heard in the distance, 
and Florestan was saved. 

As Fizarro, with his face muffled in his cloak, 
left the dungeon with old Rocco, Julia followed a 
short distance, then dropping the pistol, she stood 
as if bewilderod. She looked wildly round, as 
if asking, is this all unreal ? She pressed her 
hands to her eyes for a moment, and then rush- 
ing into the arms of Florestan, would have fallen 
but for his support The audience was too much 
excited for applause. The few hands which 
applauded wero immediately hushed, and all 
waited in profound silence for the ritomel of 
the duet It was played but thero was no re- 
sponse from the stage. A burst of tears rolieved 
the actress, and she gave the signal for the orches- 
tra to ropeat it Then and there was heard 
Beethoven's immortal duet: Oh namenlo9e 
Freude^ (Oh joy beyond expression). I cannot 
describe it Some, who find in music the almost 
articulate speech of the heart, may perhaps imag- 
ine the depths of expression which the divine 
tones of her voice conveyed. And yet through 
all the tonrent of <* joy unspeakable,** wliich was 
expressed, was felt a something which told too 
truly of the woe of the singer. The singers re- 
tired. The tears of the audience wero wiped 
away, and a few hands began hesitatingly to 
applaud. The spell was broken. The audience 
rose. How many times Florestan assisted her to 
appear and bow her acknowledgments, while 
wreaths, boquets and presents of value wero 
showered upon the stage, I have forgotten. It 
was long before the machinists could prepare for 
the closing scene. 

The opera was at last over. -And Julia had 
loft the stage forever I Her triumphs were at an 
end. 
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A Splendid Hall in Worcester, Mass. 

The Worcester Palladium hat an account of the 
new "Meehanies* Hall" tnaagurated recently, ftom 
which we take the follovring description : 

The building is 106 feet wide on Main street, 
146 fret long and three stories high. The view 
on Main street is of the Corinthian order of 
Arehitecture, wiili a heavy proiecting cornice and 
entablaturn resting upon twelve fluted columns 
standing in pairs or couples, each pair resting on 



one pedestal. Those supporting the corners are 
square, while those in the centre are rounds The 
entablature and cornices are ornamented with 
appropriate mouldings and brackets, the contours 
of which are embellislied with a profusion of 
sculptured enrichments. The soffit of the corona 
is broken into panels, between the brackets, with 
appropriate mouldinc^s in the sinkage. The ovolo, 
torutt, scotia, cavctto, fillet, bead, cymarecta and 
cyma re versa are the elements from which the 
mouldings and ornaments have been designed. 
A (treat portion of the front is made with iron, 
while the remainder is built with brick and 
covered with mastic. The surface is finished with 
paint and sand so as to imitate the Jersey sand- 
stone, laid in courses. The front view presents 
a grand and imposing effect as the eye glances 
over its outlines, from the side walk to the peak 
of the roof. The relief produced by the light 
and shade of the various indentations and projec- 
tions, exhibits a deep but pleasing contrast to the 
surniunding scenery. 

The first storv is arran<!cd for stores in con nee- 
tion with a broad entrance to the ro>iin corridor 
that leads to the halls above. « « « 
Afier passing through the front door you enter a 
vestibule which is connected with the corridor by 
glass doors. A passage way 12 feet wide extends 
the entire length of the building from Main to 
Waldo street. On the east end two flights of 
stairs ascend to the upper stories. On the west 
end aUo, two fliglits of stairs ascend upwanl, which, 
for solidity, beauty of de:tign and thorough work- 
manship are worthy of a passing remark. The 
grade of these .stairs is remarkably easy, being 
composed of 80 steps of G 1-2 inches rise and 14 
1-2 inches tread. The newel post, rail and 
ballustcrs, are of a new and novel pattern, of 
masiiive size and solid materials. The hand rail 
is about 4 by 8 inches, with a mahogany cap on 
top and ogee moulding on the sides. The ballus- 
tcrs are of oak, 4 1-2 inches square, top and 
bottom, and the middle is turned to a graceful 
pattern. The treads are of southern hard pine 
1 1-2 inches thick. These stairs land in a 
transverse corridor 20 feet wide, from which you 
can enter all the rooms on the second story. 
There are eight rooms upon this floor, including a 
Hall, 60 by 80, with permanent cireular seats, a 
platform, desk and two ante-rooms adjoining. 
This Hall is well adapted for concerts, lectures 
and social assemblies. Ufion this floor, the 
Association will probably reserve two spacious 
rooms for its library and for holding the monthly 
meetings of the board of trustees, and the 
remainder will bo rented for ofiiicos or other 
punxwcs. 

From each end of the transverse passage at the 
head of the main street way, a mght of stairs 
ascends upwards to a broad stair, 6 by 10 feet, 
thence branching to the right and lef>, reaches the 
largo Hall above at four different points, making, 
with other entrances, 8 places of ingress and 
egress to the main Hall. The hand rails, newel 
posts, ballusters, risers and tnuids of all these 
stairs correspond wiih those before described, and 
they certainly present one of the most attractive 
features about the buliding. 

The great Hall is on the third floor and is 180 
feet long and 80 feet wide, with galleries on each 
side and across one end, extending over three of 
the ante rooms. There are seven rooms upon 
this floor, either one or all of which may be used 
as dn.wiig rooms in connection with the Hall. 
On the east end, an organ case of great beauty 
and richness lias bt'cn constructed and it was 
confidently lioped that an organ would have been 
procured anil placed within it, in season for the 
dedication, but, wo are sorry to say, in this 

K articular, wiih many others, we are doomed to 
e disappointed. The Hall itself independent of 
its surroundings, is a curiosity of rare excellence 
and of groat beauty. As a work of art it is not 
surpass(Ml by any thing in the country, if it has an 
equal. The gallery front is a very beautiful 
feature of the hall, with its salmon colored damask 
curtain stretched behind an ornate railing of little 
columns. The scroll brackets, underneath the 

Salleries, of beautiful design but of mammoth 
imensions and sculptured exterior, give solidity 



and grace to what might have been otherwise 
deemed defective in point of strength as well as 
offensive to the eye. The ceiling is the great 
point of attraction to persons visiting the Hall, 
it derives its chief beauty from the chaste design 
and happy combination of colors with which it ii 
decorated. It is thrown into panels, both square 
and parallelograms, with about 12 inches re<-ess 
from the (ace of the margin which sepan«tes them. 
These panels are painted in fresco so as to present 
one of the most rich and mellow tinted shading of 
colors imaginable. The ornaments ujion the 
margin of the panels, representing flowers of 
various tints, give a bold relief to the whole 
picture. The numerous fret work pendants, 
through which the gas fixtures are suspended, are 
got up with such taste that they are considered 
ornaments rather than blemishes. At the angle 
of the ceiling with the walls there i^t n lH*autiful 
dentil cornice and freize with sculptured mould- 
ings and brackets, the whole entaolature rej^ting 
upon graceful arches which are supported hy 
pilasters extending down to the gallery floor. 
Over the stage, in front of the organ case, are 
several mechanical fixurcs or diagrams, painted in 
fresco, representing the genius of inecnanisin in 
the act of demonstrating the theories and prob- 
lems of philosophy which mark the age in which 
we live. 

The whole establishment is lighted with gas, 
and warmed by steam generated by a furnace 
outside of the buildins. 



OFBiriNQ ADDBESS 

FOa THE ACADBXT OF UUSIC, miLAnBLPDIA. 

Written by the Hon. Robert T. Conrad, 

SrOXBN BT UISS CA&OLIITB U. UCBXHOe. 

When Time was young, and Music's spell, 'tis said, 
Moved stones and trees, and c*en recalled the dead. 
Then, (when the poet*s dreams were sooth,) the lyre 
Once bade a city's prostrate walls aspire : 
Quick throbs the granite rock— a living thing ; 
The ruins tremble with the trembling string ; 
They move, respective to the lyre's command ; 
They form — they rise— a towery wall they stand ! 
Such power had Music's self. But, lo ! a though b— 
Her shadow here a mightier work hath wrought ; 
Spoils of the Past here bade the walls arise. 
While listening Hope leaned o'er, with glad surprise ; 
Soon towers tho dome — the temple soon expands ; 
For thousand needs quick meet a thousand hands ; 
The purpose ^iann'd, 'tis jostled by the deed ; 
And wonder, wonder crowds with eager speed. 
'Tis done, and nobly done ! Exulting Art 
Smiles o'er the pile so perfect in each part. 
Wide and harmonious as bright munic's reign, 
Her newest triumph lights her noblest fane. 
Long may it stand ! Loud yield the tribute due 
To Art, to joys reproachless— and to you ! 

Music ! whose hymn the Stars of Morning sung, 
Ere the sweet spheres by DIseord's hand were wrung; 
Whose rules great Kepler in the planets saw,* 
And knew, in them, tho Univeraal Law— 
Tho law by which the stars their orbits sweep, 
And 'quiring worlds their course in concert keep ; 
Music ! whose code by bright JBgea's tide, 
(So Plato tcUs), o'erruled all codes beside; f 
For Athens trembled o'er the Lydian lute. 
And Sparta battled to the soft-voiced flute ; 
Music ! whose boundless wealth, like day can give 
At large, unlesscn'd, unto all who live 
Costless, yet priceless, free as Ocean's wave, 
Alike to Fortune's darling or her slave ; 
The peasant's joy— it thrilled Arcadia's sky; 
The poet's bliss— it lighted Milton's eye ; 
The eouriier's grace— 'twas gallant Raleigh's pride ; 
The lover's voice— so burning Sappho aigh'd ; 
Tho warrior's summons, when, 'mid Alpine snows, 

Gaul's quick strength falter'd and her hot blood frose. 
When squadrons fainting paused, or stork and atiff, 
Toppled to gttify death, far down tho cliff, 
Sudden, Napoleon bids the war-charge sound, 

• 8m Krpl«r*s Harmmku Mif«tf»— afkemmnlseoofirmad by 

t Plato Mdil tliM Damon'* nw^te aoold not bo ohaagsd with- 
out cbaogliic tho constitucioQ of tho nato lt*cUl 



And wild and high the glaciers echo round ; 
They start— they burn— ^heir nerves are fire again^ 
They win the height— to conquer on the plain ! 
Music ! which sins not— cannot fail or fade»- 
Exalter, Friend, Consoler, Soother, Aid- 
Here, in her temple, we her altars rear, 
And service meet— heart*— hopes— all— ofier here ! 

Nor sole, though regnant, here our sovereign's sway ! 
The Dramat too, shall know its better day ; 
Bright in the splendor of immortal youth, 
Bich in rare Wisdom, Poetry and Truth— 
What though her mirror darkling mists distain ; 
Clear but its surface, it will shine again ; 
Shine with the wild and wcird-likc glory shed 
By Poet-scers, the myriad>mindcd dead. 
In such a home, where ardent service tends, 
Where wealth is sealous and where wof th befriends, 
No more shall scenes unmeet the stage profane, 
Nor Vice nor Folly steal into her train. 
Afar, the tastes that with her Genius war ; 
The sullying jest, the sordid taint, afar; 
The Drama here in vestal fame shall live. 
And crave no triumph virtue cannot give ! 
As when the mom on Memnon's marble shone, 
The marble warm'd, breath'd Music's sweetest tone. 
So, in your kindling smiles our dawn will break, 
And music here, in grateful witchery wake ; 
The buskin'd muse with solemn step descend, 
And their sweet spells the Arts and Graces lend. 
We, of our temple proud, our triumph too. 
Proud of our cause, and, patrons, proud of you. 
Will call up words of Fancy, pure and bright, 
With Genius, Wit, Mirth, Melody, Delight; 
While white-rob*d Virtue, from her sacred throne. 
Smiles o*er the Scene, and claims it as her own ! 
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For Dvlght^c Jonmal^f Musk. 

" Home, Sweet Home." 
" 6. M. F." writes as follows to tho Boston 
Journal : 

Master Painc's School in Berry street, (now 
Chnnning street), was one of tho prominent schools 
of Boston. Mnny of our pabltc men were educated 
by Mtt.itcr Pninc. His school, his teaching, and his 
l!n.'At caro of his srholnrs, will ever bo remembered 
by iho»e who were under his tuition. Ho was tho 
fiithcr of John Howard Paine, who in his youth was 
caller! the yonn*; *' Roscivt** of America' and tho 
olil '' Boston Theatre " was of^cn filled with Boston 
folks to witnevs the histrionic powers of the younic 
'* Boston Boy." He was tho iinthor of some fine 
pliiys, whii'li have contributed to tho pleasure of 
BoKton andienccs. 

John >Iowiird Paine was tho author of '* Home, 
Sweet Home," tho sweetest song, embracing tho 
purest i^cntiments, ever penned by man. How many 
s%vect homes arc cheered by this Bon|r,nnd how many 
turn to home and its fond rcmombrnnccs as they 
hear it when absent! I have heard it in tho far 
West — in the sunny South, and never without feel* 
ititfs of deep sympathy for its anihor, for he had no 
home. Ho was for years a wanderer iit foreign lands. . 
1 knew him well, and when ho was first appointed 
Consul nt Tunis, ho was a constant visitor at my 
house. He was poor, and complained of neglect. 
I have often Iteen with him when he would speak of 
what ho had dono for tho amusement and pleasure of 
tho worhl, and how poorly ho had lieen paid. I well 
rememlier of an evening's walk in New York, when 
we heard voices singing ** Home, Sweet Homo." 
We stopped under a window, and at tho conclusion 
ho gave a hearty sluh, and remarked, " how liiUo 
thev know of the author who has no sweet home." 

Jolm^ Howard Paino died in a foreign land, and 
there is no monument at home to his memory. 
Monnt Auburn does not contain a more interesting 
memorial, than one which shoold be erected to the 
aotlior of " Home, Sweet Home." 

I appeal to every lady who has ever sang or 

f»1ayed this sacred song, and to every man who has 
istened to Its melody— «nd to every Bosfenion who 
Talues the credit of his native city— to unite in pla- 
cing some memorial at Monnt Auburn to the memory 
of 

JOHN HOWAKD PAINB, 

TBB AtrraoB OF 

"HOMB» SWSBT HOME." 

One cYening at the houao of Mr. Vroom, the 
Amorican ministor at Beriin, Hame^ sweet Hame^ 



was sung, and I innocently remariced, that it was 
creditablo to American literature that this very 
popular song was written by an American. The 
remark excited some surprise, and on tho part of 
an Englishman present was received with no little 
incredulity. Ihe &ct is however so, notwith- 
standing. In Duyckinck's " Cyclopicdia of Ame- 
rican Literature,'* vol. ii. p. 140, et seq.^ is a sketch 
of Payne, drawn from two articles by T. S. Fay, 
now minister to Switzerland, contributed many 
years since to the old N. Y. Mirror, The reader 
will find there that this song was sung by Miss M. 
Tree, (elder sister of Ellen Tree, now Mrs. Chas. 
Eemblc,) and that she gained a rich husband by 
it, &c. &c. It was in one of those mixed plays, 
called operas in England, entitled " Clari," which 
was changed from a comedy to the operatic (Eng- 
lish) foi-m, at the request of Charles Kemblc, who 
had just succeeded Henry Hairis in the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden Theatre. My purpose 
now is to give some account of " Clari." 

Tho opera is in tlircc acts, nmsic composed by 
Bishop, then a young man, and becoming very 
popular. 

•• Clari, or tho Maid of Milan," was acted for 

the first time at Covent Garden Theatre, May 8, 

1823, with the follo^ving cast : 

DnkeYivaldi AbboU. 

Rnlano, » fiirmer, fbthor of Oliirl PHwrvtC 

JoenM. Smke'ii vuM, in low with Vvpinii Fearman. 

Nfnipvdo. A villngcr, about to bo married to Ninetts. . Meadows. 

Ntoolo, Nlmftia'a fktber J. iMuira. 

Gerooio, a dniokon actor. . . Ki^ley. 

Clari MiMM. Tree. 

Vi4i|itna, domostle In tho Dulic^s family, in lovo 

with Jorom UfM Lovo. 

FidolDia, ClttrPs mother Mm. Yinlns. 

Mnotte Bllat Ilaliuido. 

In tho Bplsodo, 

NoblouiaD Bakor. 

Pelf rino, a farmor <«hNpinAn. 

Lroda, hit daoghtor Uiiw llonamont. 

Pe<griM>« WUe tin. INsorco. 

The Story is tliis.— The Duke falling in love 
with Clari, has at length persnaded her to leave 
her lowly home, tho "tliatclied cottage," and 
take up lidT abode in his house, under a solemn 
promiMS of marriage, which, though sincerely in 
love with her, he docs not intend to keep. Clari, 
however, is looking forward with full confidence 
to the marriage, meantamo prcsening her inno- 
cence. Her eyes arc opened to her situation an(^ 
danger by the performance of a play at the cha- 
teau, tho subject of which is similar to her own 
liistory. Tlio Duke hapi)ening to be called away 
at tlic time of the peiformanco to answer letters, 
he does not know tlic drift of the piece until it is 
too late to prevent its effects upon tlie mind of 
his intended victim. She is deeply affected by 
tlio mirror thus held up to liei*, and making her 
escape, returns from the splendor which " dazzles 
in vain ** to the humble home of her father. Her 
mother believes in her innocence and foi^vcs 
her ; her father refuses foi^veness. Tlie duke, 
unable to livo witliout her, ymts Bolamo, who 
levels a gun at him; Clari springs beforo tlic 
duke, and her father drops the weapon. Tho 
duke now nukes honorable proposals of marriage, 
which aro accepted, and tlio farmer places his 
daughter's hand in that of her high-bom lover. 

Tho play ran twelve nights. It was revived in 
tho autamn of 1824, and again produced Nov. 
26, 1825, when Miss Paton— -the Mrs. Wood 
whom wo all remember — took the part of Clari. 
It was given again in November, 1826, again in 
Nov. 1829, Miss Footc as CUui, and beyond this 
deponent saith not a. w. t. 



Nkw Yobk, March 27.— Who can dispnte the 
supremacy of hombug in tills coantry, when even 
TnALDKRO finally saccnmbcd to it? The Brown 
and lunch movement, mentioned in a former letter, 
was only tho beginning of the maestro's homage to 
this American god, of tho nineteenth century, dar- 
ing the past' week his inflaeneo has grown more and 
more sure, until at last, with the aid of SmAKOsca 
and tho Academy, he was brought out triumphant, 
in all his glory. A history of the last ropid strides 
of this divinity will interest you. On Monday, the 
IGth inst., Mr. Thalhcrg cave a "grand Combina- 
tion Festival,*' nominally for tho benefit of tho Ger- 
man Society. But it wos so well understood tliat 
oultf half fite jfToJUs were to be applied to this object, 
while the ether half were to fill certain private pock- 
ets, that many persons would not countenance the 
proceeding at all, who woold otherwise have con- 
tributed largely. Nevertheless, tho house was 
crowded, and tho performances, consisting of a 
miscellaneous cont'ort by the orchestra, Thalberg, ' 
d'Angri, and various German tinging societies, (tho 
best of which, however, hod withdrawn their servi- 
ces in view of the above* mentioned condition), ond 
the first act of Fiddio. At tho foot of tho pro- 
gramme it was announced that on Saturday tho con- 
cert would be rci)COtcd, wiih various alterations, and 
tho iecondaet of Fiddio I The newspaper advertise- 
ments, however, for several succeeding days, prom- 
ised tho whole of tho Opera; but when Saturday 
came, behold the following chance: The concert 
was transferred 1u tho Academy, and tho aid of the 
functioonrics of that institution announced: "Mr. 
Thalberg — jvrime cfounc— German and Italian Opera, 
etc., etc." Tho programme was literally as follows : 
the first act of Norma; a miscellaneous concert by 
Thalberg and d'Anj;ri ; tho second act of tkn Gio- 
vanni; tho second net of FideUo, and {Jinie coronat 
o;>MS,) the lost act of Ttoraton! II "On account 
of tho length of the programme," the performances 
commenced at 7 1-3 ; when they were to end, no one 
could know. Ferlia]m tho remark of one of our 
dailies, concerning Manager Stuart^s speech, at the 
first representation of Mrs. Howe's play, might 
apply to them also : " If he gets through in time, 
the piece will bo repeated to morrow evening." In 
the end, Fiddio was left out, after all. 

After nil this humbug, it was a great relief to see 
one of £jSFKi.D*8 unpretending, solier, sterling 
soircdi announced, which could remind one that 
there are still some earnest, striving musicians in 
existence. Wo had a lovely Quartet, in O, by 
Mozart, and Bcethoven^s Quintet in C, for stringed 
instruments, in which Mr. Burkb played tho first 
violin, with his usual sweetness. The Trio was the 
one in G minor, by Rubinstein, the piano part of 
which fell to Mr. Masok. It is the same that be 
played at two of his own Maiindcs last winter; but 
he has improved exceedingly since then, and played 
with much more spirit The Trio itself I did not 
like as well as lost year ; there did not seem to me 
to be so much in it as I then thought. 

The singer of the evening was n Mmc. Hbscribttb 
Si MOV, a young French lady, who hos a pure, clear, 
but rather thin voice, with very little flexibility, and 
who sang her two pieces : To, ditelle, from Robert^ 
and Cherobini's Ace Maria so apathetically, almost 
stonily, as to waken no sympathy at all in her hear- 
ers. The effect of the last piece was much improv- 
ed by an accompaniment on the Viola, by Mr. Ifc 
Simon, a relative of the singer. 

On ibis same evening, Mme. Edobrib Db Boodb, 
sister to the singer of the same name, gave a coucert 
nt Niblo's, assisted by her sister and the throe 
brothers Mollbxhaubr. The first-mentioned very 
yonog lady, (slie is hardly more than a child), is 
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satd to plaj the piano exceedinglj well, and to have 
acquitted herself admirably in a concerto of Cho* 
pin — immenseljr difiicnit — and some amaller pieces. 
It is said that she received a medal from the Conser* 
▼atoire in Paris, for reading masic. The concert, 
the tickets to which were mostly disposed of by the 
wealthy and fashionable patrons of the yoong sis- 
ters, is said to have been poorly attended, to a 
lamentable degree. ■ t 

Philadelphia, March 28. — A visit to the new 
Opera House is one of the most unmistakcable duties 
of every stranger at present visiting the Quaker 
City. On every side he will hear its praise resound- 
ing, and the interest taken in it by all classes of citi- 
zens is really astonishing. They are quite convin- 
ced that there never was such another opera house 
in the world — that at Milan may be somewhat larger, 
but it is otherwise far inferior; and as to that at 
New York — its a pigcon-honse beside their own. 

This very gratifying self-satisfaction is impregna- 
ble to all attempts at argument It is true, many of 
them have never seen the New York Opera House, 
or indeed any other ; but at the same time they are 
perfectly convinced, that in Philadelphia must of 
necessity be the largest and best in this hemisphere, 
if not in the world. Why, they cannot exactly tell, 
excepting from the simple fact of its location — it is 
in Philadelphia, and must therefore surpass any of 
its species, located in less favorable quarters of the 
globe. 

And it is indeed a house to be proud of. Though 
lacking in the gorgeous decorations that add such a 
splendor to our Opera House in New York, and 
about one-third smaller in size, it yet appears to me 
to bo the most complete and perfect I have ever 
seen. I would like to give you some idea of the 
architectural elegance of the. proscenium, the com- 
fortable arrangements of the seats, the great conven- 
iences of egress, the magnificent effect of the princely 
stair-ways, &c. ; but no mere word-description and 
collocation of figures would give a correct notion of 
the reality. I felt an impotent desire to be transmu- 
ted into a Philadelphian, and thus have as my pre- 
rogative the right of crowing with delight over my 
new Opera House, clapping my hands with joy, and 
skipping about like a young lamb upon the moun- 
Uins— all of which the Philadelphians seem inclined 
to do, whenever they think of their new lyric estab- 
luhment, the ''American Academy of Music." 

As to the scenic attractions, they far surpass any- 
thing of the kind I have ever yet seen. The ban- 
queting scene in La TrauicUa was one of the most 
brilliant ever witnessed within a theatre. The stage 
represents a handsome apartment, with frescoed 
walls and ceiling, with corridors leading oflT in the 
back ground, and illuminated by real chandeliers. 
Rich furniture adorns the room, and the banqueting 
tables are profusely decorated with flowers. Nothing 
is spared to make the illusion complete; and the 
taut ensemble forms a splendid contrast to the oonven- 
tional banqueting scenes on the stage. 

Having a splendid house, a spacious stage, all 
necessary scenic requirements, and an enthusiastic 
audience, the "American Academy of Music'* of 
Philadelphia next requires a good opera troupe, and 
this they also have, under the supervision of the 
" indefatigable Max," as the newspaper critics inva- 
riably call Marbtzbk. The company comprises 
names familiar to Boston opera-goers. Briqnoli is 
the tenor, Amodio the baritone, Coletti the basso, 
and Aldini the contralto, though I understand the 
place of the latter has been taken by Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps. The prima donna is Mme. Gazzanioa, 
and the seconda Miss Caroline Richinos. 

Mme. Gazzaniga, as a stranger, and the bright 
particular star of this company, demands the first 
notice. I witnessed her performance in two operas 
— Nurma and Traviata, and as it was in the latter 



she achieved her greatest triumphs, it is to her won- 
derful rendition of the role of Violetta thati would 
chiefly confine my remarks. 

Mme. Gazzaniga is not handsome ; her voice is 
not at all remarkable for either compass or tone ; her 
execution is very mediocre, and yet withal she is a 
lyric vocalist, that can arouse into a wild enthusiasm 
the mosiUas^ of opera habitues. In the Traviata, an 
opera generally considered as one of the weakest 
Verdi has ever written, she achieves triumphs, that 
are due more to the singer than the composer. Verdi 
merely gives the foundation, upon which Gazzaniga 
builds a glorious operatic fabric. 

When she first appears upon the stage, it is as 
Violetta, the fashionable mistress of a brilliant estab- 
lishment, in all the bloom of youth, and revelling in 
the delights of gay society. It is true we all know 
that her assumed happiness is but a mask to hide 
her sorrows; but for the moment, she appears to 
have forgotten them herself, and carols the drinking 
song with all the spirit of bacchanalian glee. This 
is the " point " of the first act, the remainder of the 
music being such as to tax a singer's powers of vocal 
execution, rather than her dramatic ability, and it is 
only in the latter that Gazzaniga excels. In the 
second act, Violetta is visited by old Gerraont, who 
implores her to forsake his son. In this fine scene, 
Gazzaniga sings and acts wonderfully, making more 
out of the comparatively insignificant music, than 
one would suppose possible. It is truly thrilling, 
the intense passion she throws into her performance, 
as she repeats the words : 

" Morro ! La mia memoria 
Non fla ch 'ei maledica, 
Se le mie penc orribili 
Vo sia che almen gli 'dica. 
Conosca il sacrifizio 
Ch 'io consumai d'amor 
Che sarii son fin Toltimo 
Sospiro del mio cor." 

But it is in the last act that Gazzaniga excites the 
greatest/uTore. Throughout the whole of this por- 
tion of the opera, where Violetta is struggling with 
consumption, th6 sympathies of the audience are 
excited to a degree that is almost painful. The 
short cough, the pale cheek, and the symptoms of 
bodily pain, are heightened by the expression of 
mental anguish, which in the aria: Addio del passato^ 
finds vent in agonized cries, that, though written in 
the music, produced, as sung by Gazzaniga, an effect 
entirely different from that which would be given to 
it by any other singer. And then, after Violetta is 
rejoined and forgiven by her lover, and about to be 
happy in his love, she is suddenly struck by the 
thought that she must die — that fell thought that 
" hangs like a slimy snail on the rich rose of love ^ 
— and in a wail of anguish her breaking heart pours 
forth its misery— then it is that Gazzaniga throws 
an intensity of passion into her performance that is 
almost awful. I have never heard anything on the 
stage to surpass it, and can never again think of La 
Traviata without Gazzaniga's agonized — 

" Gran Bio 1 morir si giovanc," 

ringing in my ears. 

A cold, conscientious critic might find fault with 
this prima donna^s lack of vocal cultivation. She 
cannot sing a chromatic scale with clearness, and is 
deficient in many of the graces of vocalization. But 
then her every tone is replete with deep feeling, and 
when required, she can portray with thrilling effect 
the most intense passion. In this she surpasses any 
singer I have ever heard, not excepting GniBi her- 
self, though the latter is of course a much more 
finished artist in other respects. 

So much for Gazzaniga. She appears in New 
York next month, and will probably shortly visit 
Boston, where you can judge her for yourself. 

Miss RiCHiNQB, the seconda donna, whom I hoard 
sing the role of Adalgisa in Norma^ has recently 
debuted on the lyric stage. Though favorably 



known as a vocalist and actress, I believe her Adal- 
gisa is her first essay as a singer in Italian Opera, 
and as far as I can judge, she promises well. Her 
voice is clear, and tolerably well cultivated, but 
cold and unsympathetic. She appears to be a great 
favorite with the Philadelphians, and in a more 
prominent role her dramatic as well as vocal abili- 
ties will appear to better advantage. The Adalgisa 
(^a stupid character at the best — a passive nonentity, 
who can in her action express no emotion beyond an 
occasional lachrymose demonstration, and in whom 
both passion and gayety are* out of place. Miss 
Richtngs will shortly appear as Amina in the Son- 

tiombula. 
That was a shocking accident that occurred the 

other nighl at the Philadelphia Opera House, just 
before the curtain rose on' the first act of Linda. 
One of the chorus women, the Si^nora Locatilla, 
was suddenly taken ill of disease of the heart, and 
in a few moments expired. She was a large woman, 
always took a prominent position among the chorus 
singers, and her familiar form was an inevitable 
fraction, and no small one either, of every opera 
troupe we have had for years. Poor woman 1 it is 
all over with her now, and if it do no good, it may 
do no harm, to let out a bit of green«room gossip, 
and tell that some time ago she had a quarrel with 
another lady of the chorus, who, in a fit of spleen, 
applied to her the epithet, " cow." The name was 
immediately taken up by her associates, ond as 
" the cow " WAS she known in the green-room until 
the night of her death. This event did not, how- 
ever, stop the performance. The opera, after a 
short delay, was played with unusual success, but 
few of the audience being aware that, directly behind 
the gay scene, lay the dead body of the unfortunate 
opera singer. Sho had for the last time taken her 
place in the stiff row of awkward chorus women — 
for the last time made those angular gestures so sug- 
gestive of the pump-handle — for the last time had 
tripped forward in peasant costume to welcome the 
young Amina — for the last time had sailed majes- 
tically in the train of the guilty Lucrezia^for the 
last time had shuffled about the stage in the clumsy 
robes of the nuns in TVvi'o^ore, and for the last time 
had wandered in a huge blue cloak through the 
masquerade scene of Emam, Her troubles and her 
triumphs were now forever past ; she had trodden 
the boards for the lost time. 

Among the musical celebrities of Philadelphia, is 
the pianist, Mr. Geobob F. Benkert, whom I 
had the pleasure of hearing. Ho performed several 
of his own compositions, among them a qnaint 
'* Marehe Chinois " and a highly colored fantasia, 
suggested by the fourth act of King Lear. Mr. 
Benkert is quite a young man, but has composed 
extensively, over thirty of his piano pieces having 
been published in Europe. At present he devotes 
himself chiefly to orchestral works, of which he has 
whole mountains of manuscript scores. For the 
past five years ho has been pursuing his musical 
studies in Germany, under Likdpaihtmer, of whom 
he has written a biographical article that appeared 
in the last number of FUxgeralcTs City Item. Mr. 
Benkert has given several concerts in his native city 
with success, and now conducts one of the best mu- 
sical societies that Philadelphia can boast. He has 
taken up his permanent residence in the Quaker 
City, in which he was bom and brought up, and 
where his family reside. 

My time in Philadelphia was limited, and conse- 
quently I was unable to attend an organ exhibition, 
advertised to take place in one of the city churches, 
at which Mr. Benkert and a number of other organ- 
ists were to perform. Philadelphia can bosst some 
very superior organists, and among its church musi* 
cians whose names are familiar all over the country, 
are Hommahk. Cross, B. Carr, Darlbt, Exerick, 
Stakbridqb, and others. Trovator. 
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Salbk, Mass., Mauch 26— We look to yoar 
Journal, Mr. Editor, for musical news from all parts 
of the world, and doubtless it will please many of 
your readers to hear from the good old city of Salem, 
as we are by no means the hindmost in musical 
maiters. Although we send a largo delegation to 
attend every good concert which yoa announce in 
Boston, we are not without such entertainments 
occasionally at home. We have not heard from the 
" Salem Acadcmv of Music" nor from the " Choral 

«r 

Society" during the past winter, although the pre- 
vious season the Inttor society brouglit out Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass and Komberg's " Transient and 
Eternal," under the able conductorship of Mr. M. 
Fenollosa, a gentleman of thorough knowledge 
and judgment, whose labors have done much to 
improve the taste and car of our community. He 
has now under his charge a private class of some 
thirty or more good voiftcs, whose exquisite render- 
ing of many classical selections reflects the highest 
credit upon Mr. F- We are much indebted to the 
" Young Mens' Union," who have treated us to 
some good lectures and concerts durin;; the past 
winter, the gem of which was an evening's enter- 
tainment from the " Mendelssohn Quintette Club." 
It was a delightful performance, ond gave extreme 
pleasure to the large audience. The last of the 
series took place on Monday evening, the 23d inst, 
when a very attractive programme was presented, 
including the nnmcs of Mrs. Wentworth, Mr. B. J. 
Lang, &c. The lady sang even better than ever 
before, and received hearty applause from all parts 
of the house. Every piece she sang was encored, 
and some pieces were recncored. Mr. Lang fairly 
surprised the audience ; he has made a remarkable 
Improvement within a short time, which we in a 
great measure attribute to his attention to the ThaU 
berg concerts. His mind's eye and ear have been 
wide open to the performance of that great artist, 
and we could not but admire how prominent he kept 
his subject throughout the performance of his highly 
embroidered selections. He is our townsman, and 
wo feci truly proud of him. 

Speaking of Tualbbrg, on his first visit to Bos- 
ton, he gave us an evening, and indeed ic was such 
an evening as your humble servant never expected 
to enjoy in Salem. We shall go to Boston to every 
performance that he announces, and we shall go 
everywhere wo can to hear such wonderful perfor- 
mances. Our churches cannot boast of very supe- 
rior choirs, but we shall review them at another time. 
We have two Brass Bands, who produce some fine 
music, for the enjoyment of those who are fond of 
the/ortissimo of such instruments — it sounds better to 
us in the distance. Carl Hausb is very popular 
here. He is very industrious and attentive to his 
profession. His many pupils speak of him as being 
a roost obliging, patient and conscientious teacher, 
adding this to his fame as a performer of the first 
school. After his day's labor, he may retire to bed 
with a happy heart. His pupils are among the best 
families here, and some of them have become excel- 
lent performers under hb careful tuition. The "Old 
Folks," from Chelsea, gave us a concert this week, 
and considering that the profits went to the benefit 
of one of our benevolent institutions, we shall not 
speak a word against them. Presto. 



PAirf n. 

l—Overture Zftmpa. 

2~B«etboven*t Quartet No. 1, Adagio. 

3— Andante with Variations. 

(God Mve Francis, tlie Emperor.) 
4~Sounds fh>m Home. 

De Clercq, 1st Tiolin ; Weber, 2d Violin ; Biasing, Viola ; 
Junkerman, Violoncello. 

This private concert was attended by a company 
of some seventy or eighty persons, who sat in 
breathless enjoyment throughout all the pieces. Our 
artists hero are very fine, equal to anything perhaps 
you have in Boston ; which is no marvel, when yoa 
remember that nearly a half of Cincinnati is a com- 
pletely German city; the German manners, customs 
and speech prevailing exclnsivel}'. Prof. Clbrcq 
of New York, has taken up his residence in this city, 
and has given a new impulse to music. He is a 
very superior violinist, and is fresh from the tuition 
of F. Doewit, (David?) of Leipsic. Our friend 
Willis, of the Musical WbrJd, was present on this 
occasion, and expressed his admiration. 

We have here an admirable St. Cfficilia-Verein, 
which has given us the Paulas^ and next week is 
to give us Romberg's music of Schiller's " Bell," 
and the 42d Psalm of Mendelssohn. Our Philhar- 
monic Society is busy also in reheai^al of Beetho- 
ven's beautiful 2d Symphony, and some of the 
music of the SommernacJUstranm for their fourth 
Subscription Concert. Let Boston look to her 
laurels. 0. 



Cincinnati, 0., March 27.— You see by the 
following programme, that not only your enumera- 
tion of our public musical attractions, found in the 
Journal a few weeks ago, is just, but that we really 
have promise of a high musical taste in our oily, 
such as shall penetrate the social life: 

Fian SoiREZ or thi Phuhaemonio QnABin Club. 

PAST I. 

1— Overture Don GioTanni. • 

2— Qii irtet by Mosart No. 2. 

8— Ad igia, Iliiydn, op. 54. Theme from " Tlie Creation." 

4— Solo for the Violin De Clercq. 
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" Fidelio " at the Boston Theatre. 

We hacl both rejoicings and mis2:ivings when 
wo saw Beethoven's only opera — a work which 
has taken its place by the side of Don Giovanni 
as one of the two greatest lyric dramas yet pre- 
sented to the world — suddenly announced for 
performance at the Boston Theatre, on Wednes- 
day night We had never. heard the opera, but 
from what we had heanl and read about it, from 
a profound interest and faith in the genius of 
Beethovex, and from such imperfect glimpses 
of its glorids as we could get from frequent study 
of the musiu in a mere piano and vocal score, we 
wei*e prepared to welcome any opportunity of 
hearing it and seeing it upon the stage as a most 
particular God-send. Hence the rejoicings — 
not unmingled with thanks to the management 
of Mr. Thalberg, to whose enterprise we owe this 
opportunity. But then were these misgivings: 
Fidelin^ as tlie highest specimen of purely Ger- 
man opera, is also the most difhjult of operas, 
and needs to be exceedingly well done to speak 
for what it really is. Will this firat, almost ex- 
tempore attempt, by an indifferent German 
Company from New York, with almost no re- 
hearsal here, the chorus of prisoners supplied by 
our " Orpheus " Club, who, good singers as they 
are, were never in tlieir lives upon the stage, 
with no female chorus at all, and an orchestra 
essaying almost at first sight music of the great- 
est difficulty — will it exert a desirable influence 
upon the unformed taste of our semi-musical pub- 
Uc ? Will it help to prepare the way for a gra- 
cious and appreciative reception of German 
Opera, of which much has been said, but of which 
no specimen was ever yet produced in Boston ? 
Sinco the performance our rejoicings and mis- 
givings both rcmain with equal force. It was in 
truth, considered as a whole, a very bad perform- 



ance of the very best of music. To us, and to a 
few like us, who have made some study of the 
mufflc, it was a rare privilege to hear the music 
and the drama put together audibly and bodily 
for once, though the performance had been twice 
as bad. We found out what Fidelio was, and 
shall know how to ]*eceive it and appreciate it, 
unconfused by novelty, when the time shall come 
for hearing it presented as it should be. 

But with the mass of the audience the case 
was different Coming to it with no musical 
preparation, and even with a contrary bias in 
favor of tlieir familiar, darling Verdi, Donizetti 
and Bellini; accustomed too, in every case, to 
think more of the singer than the music, what 
notion did they, could they get of German Opera, 
and of Fidelio especially, curtailed as it was, not 
half rehearsed, sung out of tune by mostly coarse 
or ineffectual voiees, and without even the usual 
assistance of a libretto ? Sundy the Italians had 
their triumph — thoy relished the performance 
marvellously well ! Surely there is no shaking 
off a fear tliat German opera has gained but 
little foothold in the musical love of Boston, by 
this rash experiment; that its establishment 
among our muiical institutions or habits is only 
the more postponed. 

And yet we do not lose faith or hope. With 
some of that same hope which in Beethoven's 
drama lights the heroine and the "rictim on 
through glooms and disappointment to the tri- 
umph of the good and true, we have but to re- 
member how in all our experiences of Art, we 
have had to grope our way through most imper- 
fect, miserable first representations, and almost 
perversions, to at last a clear presentment of the 
tiling. So we came to the great Symphonies, now 
so generally loved ; so to Don Juan^ which suf- 
fered worse the first times given here than did 
Fidelio; so to nearly all great compositions. 
Attention to tlie roughest, most bewildering re- 
hearsal, helps one immensely to appreciate a 
work in clear performance. The work of under- 
standing great things, and learning to enjoy and 
feel them perfectly, is, like every other work of 
value, one beset with difficulties, doubts and dis- 
appointments. We are thankful to begin with 
seeing through a glass darkly, so we only may 
hegin^ and afterwards keep on. But it is useless 
to expect an opera audience to listen with this 
spirit, and we have no reproaches for any one 
who found himself disappointed Wednesday 

night 

But do not let us give too dark an impression 

of that experiment We shall have to give credit , 

when we come to details, for good intentions 

generally, and in some parts felicitous achievement. 

Mme. JoiiANN'SEN is certainly in many respects 

an excellent artist, Mr. Berg.mann^ an excellent 

conductor, and the acting was generally good. 

The mistake was the not making a more serious 

business of introducing Beethoven's great work, 

or any German opera, in Boston. Instead of a 

hasty, slovenly preparation for one night, it 

should have been thoroughly prepared and 

studied for a run of several nights, with groat 

care to present it whole and perfect in its every 

part ; taking plenty of time for that, and also to 

prepare the public. This would have resulted 

very differently, as the marked appreciation of 

many points of the opera, even 4s it was, 

assured us. 

In the absence of librettos, the liistory and plot 
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of the opera were thus briefly sketched upon the 
bills: 

Beethoven's Opera, ** Fidclio,** was produced 
in November, 1805, at the Imperial House at 
Vienna, under the title of *' Leonora." In 1814, 
it was revised throughout, and put upon the stage, 
under its present tiSe ; since which time, no work 
has been a greater favorite upon the German 
stage. The plot is simple : Florestan, a Spanish 
nobleman, and intimate friend of the rrime 
Minister, has, in some manner fallen into the 
power of his arch enempr, Pizarro, Governor of 
one of the castles of the kmgdom, used as a prison, 
who has thrust him into one of the lowest 
dungeons, and is reducing his portion of bread 
and water daily, to destroy him with all the 
horrors of slow starvation. Leonora, the wife of 
Florestan, seeking her husband in all directions, 
at length has her suspicions aroused that he is in 
this pnson. assumes male attire, and enters the 
service of Rocco, the head jailor. 

In the opening scene, we have some by-play 
between Jacquino, another servant, and Marcel- 
lina, daughter of Rocco, in which the girl breaks 
off her enflfaccment of marriage with Jacquino, 
in finvor of ue elegant and cultivated Fidelio. 
The latter comes in from the city with chains 
purchased for Rocco, and with letters for Pizarro. 
^larcellina announces her desire to marry Fidelio; 
old Rocco consents and blesses the union. 
Pizarro enters; Rocco re(}uests him to appoint the 
future son-in-law his assistant, which is granted. 
Among the letters is one sent by a friend to the 
Governor, informing him that the Minister is 
secretly on his way to examine the prison and 
that be must prepare to meet him that day. 
Pizarro see-s that his only means of escape is in 
the death of the prisoner, and tempts Rocco to 
murder him. He refuses utterly. He then 
orders him to clear out an old cistern in the 
dungeon for a grave, and will commit the deed 
himself. After he retires, Fidclio persuades 
Rocco to allow the prisoners to come out of their 
dungeons into the court of the castle to inhale the 
fresh air, and enjoy the sunshine. They appear 
and she scrutinizes their faces, in hope of finding 
Florestan, in vain. Pizarro appearing again, is 
enraged to find the prisoners out of their cells, 
and Rocco excuses it as a custom upon the King's 
birthday, and reminds him that one is dying in tne 
deep vaults beneath the castle. 

In Act Second, we follow Rocco and his new 
assistant into the vaults, whither they come to dig 
the grave. Florestan, chained to his hard couch, 
is seen lying in the dim obscuri.ty of the dungeon. 
The grave is dug ; Fidelio, trying in vain to catch 
a sight of the prisoner's features. She persuades 
Rocco to ^ve the dying man the piece of bread 
and the pitcher of water they have brought with 
them for their refreshment When all is ready, 
Pizarro is called. In the first act the Governor 
has ordered a watch in the tower of the castle, to 

fiye^ a signal upon a trumpet, the moment the 
linister appears. Now the monster approaches 
the prisoner, ordering Fidclio to retire. She has 
at length seen the features of her husband, and in 
an affony of suspense, hides herself behind a 
neig1itx>nng pillar. Ordering Florestan to be 
loosed from his confinement, he addresses him in 
an aria expresave of hate, satiated vengeance, 
and infernal triumph — an aria, in the mouth of a 
competent ainser, and before an audience whose 
knowledge of the German language enables them 
to feel its truthfulness, which b a masterpiece of 
unbridled rage and passion. He raises his dagger, 
and Fidelio rushes between them. " Slayfirst 
bis wife!- she cries. Throwing her violently 
aside he raises the weapon, but she again springs 
before him and points a pistol to his breast At 
this instant the trumpet comes faintly sounding 
down from the ramparts, and Florestan is savecL 
Pizarro baffled retires, and leaves the husband 
and wife to the joy, too great for words, which 
can only find vent in the sweetest sounds of music. 

Here was a subject after Beethoven's own 
heart No dramatic story could better embody 
the sentiment that bums in all his music. The 
struggle of the soul with destiny, of light with 



darkness; Joy ("Choral Symphony'*), Freedom, 
Truth, Humanity, bright ideals, natural rights 
and objects of the soul, postponed by human 
wrong and error 'y-darkness, confinement and long 
suffering for the present, but glorious delivery at 
last by heavenly, all-conquering, human Love. 
The deliverance of the prisoner, made so because 
he ** dared to utter Truth," through the high faith 
and persevering heroism of a devoted wife! 
The moral sublimity of this inspired him to his 
task. The fortune of his effort was alike charac- 
teristic. The first production was a failuro. 
Vienna then, (in 1805), was occupied by the 
Fronch army; the theatres wcro deserted; an 
audience of unmusical Fronch soldiers, with but 
a sprinkling of friends of the true sort, found it 
tedious. He had written more for Art, than for 
the convenience of singers, and these important 
personages murmured at the difficulty of the 
music ; he had enemies besides ; the German 
libretto, adapted by Sonnlcithner from an earlier 
one in French, was not altogether well managed; 
it was badly divided in three acts ; the composer 
had not studied popular effect sufiiciently, and 
was persuaded into endless bother of altering 
and re-altering. Peace restored in 1814, it was 
again brought out in Vienna, wisely compressed 
into two acts, and with many parts omitted or 
re-written ; and in this form we have it now. 

Beethoven wrote for his opera four overtures. 
The first did not satisfy. The third, known in 
our concerts as the " Leonora " overture, in C, is 
a different treatment of ideas found in No. 2. 
This is by far the finest of the four, as well as by 
far the fittest introduction to the opera, since it 
is a resumd of its leading themes and incidents, 
and conceived in the lofty tone and spirit of the 
whole. Beethoven much preferred the overture 
in C ; but many thought it too long and too great 
a work for the commencement, and hence he 
substituted the lighter and brighter overture in 
£, now commonly played before Fidelio, This 
borrows nothing from the opera itself; has on the 
contrary a lively and Don Jtian-liko expression, 
and only connects itself as a natural prelude to 
the lighter and half-comic ntuations with which 
the play commences. There is only this advant- 
age about it, that it conforms to the remarkable 
crescendo of the entire music, beginning with the 
lightest and least exciting, and growing more and 
more intensely tragical and grand until the cli- 
max where the prisoner is saved. The compo- 
sition consists of sixteen numbers. 

No. 1 is a gay and charming, half-comically 
serious duet, (in A), between Mareellina and 
Jacquino, who presses her to name the happy 
day ; but she, poor ampleton, is all in love with 
the supposed youth Fidelio. The music is Mo- 
zartish, clear and sparkling. Knocks at the 
door keep interrupting the luckless lover just 
as he thinks he is getting on so famously in his 
suit Mme. Berkel makes a pretty little Mar- 
eellina; her vcnce is flexible and bright, and 
runs glibly through her high and oflen florid role ; 
but it is hard, thin, unsympathetic, and very 
often out of tune. Herr NEUMAim acted and 
sang respectably. 

No. 2, in C minor, commencing Andante, is a 
sentimental Aria by Mareellina, in which she 
sghs and dreams of union with Fidelio, and then 
as the richly sombre instrumentation, *i growing 
to a point," dashes down a scale of triplets and 
quickens to a livelier movement, she gives utter- 



ance to the inspirations of hope. Mozartish still, 
beautifully and truly so, except in the Beethoven 
climax and change just mentioned. 

No. 8 is unmistakeably Beethoven, a few bars 
of his mystical and deeply shaded introduction 
leading into the Quartet in G, (Andante) : Mir 
utt*s *w wunderbftr^ between Mareellina, Leonora, 
Jacquino and Rocco. 'iliis Canon is so exquis- 
ite, the characters so set apart in their answering 
and imitative phrases, (Mareellina longing and 
hoping for Fidelio ; Leonora painfully conscious 
of it, yet countenancing the illuaon, intent on 
her ^rcat purpose and its dangers ; Rocco, too, 
noticing it and liking the idea well ; Jacquino, 
his ** hair on end '* at sis:ht of his poor prospects), 
that it was greatly relished and encored, in spite 
of an execrable rendering, tlie voices being harsh 
and out of tune ; even Mme. Johakn8RN sang 
with so rough an edge that, had we heard her 
then for the first time, we should have thought 
her a tenth-rate singer. She looked and acted 
the part of Fidclio chaHhinf^ly throughout and 
the inflections of her voice m spoken dialogue, 
(with which the music alternates m this as other 
(jerman operas), were beautiful and natural. 

No. 4. Rocco, (llerr Oeiirlrin), a person 
stout enough for a jailor, with a bass voice of 
uncertain truth, but a fair singer), sings a song 
in praise of money ; — the least important number 
in a musical point of %iew, thougn it might pat^ 
the best 

The music waxes in warmth and inspiration, 
and in richness of ideas, in Na 5, a Trio, full of 
life and movement, in which Rocco applauds 
Fidclio's courageous determination to enter the 
prison service, tells him (her) he will succeed by 
perseverance, that tlie heart gets hardened by 
familiarity with horrors ; she trusts in God and 
her hearths pure purpose; Mareellina hints that 
love, too, is a motive worth consideration. 

Nos. and 7. A quick mareh heralds the 
entrance of Pizarro, who sings an Aria, (D 
minor), witli chorus, a terrific outburst of venge- 
ful rage and hatred, in which he gloats widi 
fiendish delight upon the thought that he shall 
soon have the heart's blood of Florestan, his fall- 
en enemy and prisoner. The orchestra is lashed 
into a tempest and we have the Beethoven 
enei^y under its most fearful aspect The cflTect 
is marvellously enhanced, where, as the song 
thunders along in D major, a low whispered cho- 
rus of the guards in B flat comes in : '* He talks 
of deatli, &c." But of the chorus not a note was 
uttered on our stage ; the guards were dumb 
show. Herr Wf.inlicii has an energetic action, 
and a strong, hard, telling kind of basso, better 
suited to such declamatory music than to most 
other kinds ; yet his tones were dry and rattling, 
and his rage somewhat too blustering. Nor was 
he free from the prevailing distemper with re- 
gard to pitch. 

No. 8. Duet of basses, in which Pizarro pro- 
poses to Rocco to make way with the prisoner, 
out, he refusing, declarer his intention to do the 
dark deed jiimself ; so his revenge will taste the 
sweeter ; but Rocco must prepare a g^rave by the 
old cistern in the celL The contracted feelings 
of Hie two men are powerfully and wonderfully- 
depicted in the music, which, with Beethoven's 
dark and mysterious modulations, is singularly 
su^estive and exciting. 

' No. 9 is the great recitative and Aria of 
Leonora, who has overheard the plot : Abschru- 
licfier ! wo eititt du hin f (Monster ! to what 
deed art thou hastening ?) It is a piece con- 
structed like the scena in the FreyftchWz: first a 
recitative, in which the orchestra, (Allegro asi- 
tato), depicts her horror and alarm at the thou«it 
of his cruel '* tiger sense," but yielding to Uie 
rainbow of hope which rises in her mind at the 
thought that sne may save her husband ; then a 
heavenly Adagio, (in E), with prelude and ac- 
companiment of mellow horn and bassoon tones: 
** Come Hope, let not the last star of the weary 
pale ; however distant the goal. Love will reach 
it," &c. ; then an Allegro of immense fire and 
energy: **I follow the inward impulse!** with 
rapicT running accomptoiments or horns and 
reeds in full chords, exceedingly eflTective and 
inspiring when well done, but nearly spoiled by 
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the orchestra that night Mme. Johannsrn, if 
in no sense a ffreat snger, is one who has the 
true feeling <^ such mnnc, and who rises with 
the occaaon. With the wonderful dramatic and 
musical climax of Beethoven's opera, her power 
grew, and she sang this scena, though not in per- 
fect voice, nor always in perfect tune, with fine 
effect For orchestra and singer it is the most 
difficult as well as perhaps the grandest scena of 
the kind in any opera. 

No. 10. Finale of the first act Chorus of the 
prisoners, who are let out to greet the light A 
wonderfully beautifiil piece of music, pervaded 
by an orchestral figure which indicates the light 
and buoyant sense of ** breathing the free air ; " 
the strain alternates with dark allusions to the 
prison cells ; it is full of answering phrases of 
the voices ; and one, a tenor, sings a strain of 
gratitude and trust in God : then all unite asain 
in a tlirilling clunax upon the word Freiheit^ 
(freedom) ! Then come whispered cautions : 
we are watched ; then voice after voice again, as 
at first fall into the original strain : ** O what de- 
light in the free air, &c." As the prisoners 
withdraw, there is a dialogue between Fidelio 
and Ro7co. Her desire to go down intoithc cells 
with him is granted. This in spoken dialogue, 
followed by recitative ; then in an AVerjro mooUo 
movement he informs her of their first task, to 
dig that grave, alludes to the poor half-starved 
prisoner, &c. She hopes to see her husband, and 
so does not shrink. Then the duet assumes a 
flowinf! Andante movemet in six-eight rhythm, 
beautiful and strange, in which the ear is chairo- 
ed, but your soul shudders : ^ We must straight 
to work." ** T follow, were it to my death," &c. 
Then Marcellina and Jacquino rush in and give 
the alarm : Flzarro comes in a great rage that 
the prisonen are out The jailor's excuses are 

auite touching : ^* The coming in of Spring...... 
10 cheerful warm sunlight and then (a touch 

of patriotism) it is the king's Namenn-frst." Tlie 
poor prisoners are ordered back, and their ex- 
quisitely pathetic chorus : ^* Farewell, thou warm 
sunlight** with expressive orchestral accompani- 
ment and with the quintet of principal char- 
acters, (each characteristic: Marcellina and 
Jacquino commiserating. Fidelio full of his pur- 
pose, Fizarro uipng on the jailor, the latter 
lamenting his cruel duty), brings the act to a 
grand musical and dramatic conclusion. Nothing 
could be finer than this Finale, which is thor- 
ousrhly original and Beethovenesque ; but our 
*' Orpheus** friends, who had never been upon 
a sfoge, nor sung with orchestra before, and who 
had had but one rehearsal, made but sorry work 
of many parts of it 

Between the acts we would gladly have heard 
the LKonnrn overture, (No. 8) which is quite 
often given in this way abroitd ; but there was no 
lack of instrumental prelude without it The 
sesond act is preceded by a' very slow, dark, 
mysterious and sublime orchestral introduction, 
shadowing forth the gloom and silence of the 
dungeon in which Flbrestan is pining, and on 
which the curtain rises. But we have left our- 
selves no room to go through the opera at this 
rate, and must postpone the remainder. 

We can only add that the second Act every 
moment of which is of intensest interest musical 
and dramatical, was much less poorly rendered 
than the first and did produce a deep impression ; 
that Herr Bbutlrr, although his tenor is weak, 
and reqiured transixMtion, sang the touching 
soliloquy of Florestan irith much true expression : 
that the grave-digging scene was finely done, and 
that Mme. Johanxsrn revealed high lyric power 
and feeling: throughout the scene, particularly in 
the startling climax: «'KiU first his wife!" It 
was a great pity to omit the duet of reco^ition 
between wife and husband : namenfo»e Frewte^ 
and the magnificent choral Finale, in which the 
stage shonld' bo flooded with people, and which 
Beethoven has wrought up in the spirit of the 
Choral Symphony, even borrowing here as there 
a verse from Schiller^s Hymn to Joy : that one, 
namely, which begins : '* Who a lovely wife holds 
dear, mingle in our Jubilee,** and in which Beet- 
hoven's peculiar longings fi>r the joys of domes- 
ticity fiMuid utterance as earnestly as his great 



life ideals, of Freedom, Joy and Harmony \ 

Another time we hope to have Fidelio whole 
and thoroughly rehearsed. 

CONCERTS. 

Grest things, pretty things and poor things have 
so jostled each other in this crowded musical week 
of Boston, that there has been scarcely time for hear- 
ing ami digesting, to sny nothing of reporting. Bot 
verily it is a rich week which gives us in its seven 
days the Requiem of Mozart Beethoven's Fiddio for 
the first time, Beethoven's foarth Symphony, parts 
of his C minor and one of Mozart^s Symphonies, 
Beethoven's B flat Trio (Thalbbro at the piano), 

the overtures to Oberon and TannhSuMer^ and the 
hoftts of smaller thins:s whir.h we nhall mention, if 
memory scr\-6 as. The fonrth Symphony and Ttvin- 
hntiser ovcrtnre were pinyed at the Afternoon Concert 
of the Orchestral Union. Nearly all the rest 
has revolved ostensibly or really about the Thal- 
bbro centre. 

Ami first (in order of memory) the delightful 
Soirdo at Chirkering's on 8>Uarday eveninsr, when 
we enjoyed Thall>erg more than nt'any time Itefore 
or since, and when ho played this extra choice sc- 
lertion : 

1— Trio /Bflnt) Bf«ehoT«n 

Mr. Thalh^nr. Curl Rrnranmo, Tbeodors Tbonuui. 

2— Paniaiila. * Th« nnnuenofs.*' ThaHierg 

8 — * Ave Miirl»~b. Serenade .Schubert 

4— Mtrrhe yunehra CbAfrfn 

ft— Krnile (Kepv&tcd NotM ) Thalberg 

S— A'MnMo Breth<tvm 

7 - Ain IluiaM Tbelberg 

Thalbcrg pinyed the Trio admirably, especially the 

Scherzo, which we never heard come out with such 

energy and clearness, such effectiveness in all its 

points. Mr. Thomas is an excellent violinist, firm 
and true, and onr old friend Bbrgmann's vtolonc<»llo 
it did one irood to hear again. The Haguenoig h the 
most irrandioKe and interesting of all Ttialhcru's 
fantasias, and wc were mor^ than ever astonished hy 
the mass of pore tone which he rolled out in those ^r- 
li$timo full chonls of the religions theme, and his 
inimitrthle climaxes. Chopin's March was ratlier 
hnrrird ; hut the transcriptions from Schubert's and 
Beethoven's melodies sang themselves most exqni- 
sitcly. Thalhenr was evidently inspired that ni^rht by 
the new Chickering instrument, which combined 
surh even pnrity and sympathetic quality of tone, 
with such power and brilliancy, and such perfection 
of touch, as miidu it a delight for him to play, as for 
his audience to hear. 

He has also eiven two more Matinees ; one on 
Friday. March 27, when he plaved his fantasias on 
/Am Giovanni^ Seminunii and Ltterma Borgia; his 
Elude with repented notes, and Tnrwiteifa^ (two of 
his most de1i4*ate hits.) his Concert Waltzes ; and on 
the Alexandre Organ the finale from I Pttritani, 
which showed the instrument to better advanuge 
than before. 

Of the third Mating, on Monday, this was the 
Scheme : 

l-FMittiifto. ** Prayer of Moms." Thalborc 

2— Bto'le Ttialherc 

S—HNreiirnl^ ThiUbenc 

4-FaninBifi "Aim Riinef." Thtkiberg 

5— Songs wirhAQt wnrda Mendelaaobn 

A. y»lli»lie«l. B. Probltngliwl. 

ft -The lAn Bam of Sufomer. ...•••• Tbalberg 

T^Faatacla. ** Maaanlello.'* Tbalborg 

Mosart*i Requiem, sung for the second time by the 

Hakdkl AXfo Hatox Chonis, with quartet of solo by 

Mrs. Loxo, Mme. D*Anori, Mr. Arthvbson and 

Herr Wbistlich, deepened its impression on a large 
audience Sunday evening. The German basso made 
■ad work with Tuba mirumt but his voice told well 
in concerted nieces. A so-called "Sacred Concert" 
followed the Requiem, in which THALBBao played his 
Hutfwmoti, Prayer from Mdite^ his Andante, and his 
Mareia Funekre, which we thought insignificant. 
JoH.\NNSF.!« sang the old church air : Pietd, Signore, 
by Gtradella, admirably ; D'Anobi the Ah! nionJUt 
in very perfect style, almost atoning for her ir-ile 
R-r'T'Oteiplans ; an^ the Ha Ueli yah Chorus closed the 
whole. 

Tuesday evening Thalberg gave a " grand Festival 
Concert," with an orchestra, led by BBBOXAXfN. The 
overture to O^teron^ first movement of Beethoven's C 
minor Concerto, extracts from two Symphonies, five or 
six fantasias by Thalberg, five or six pieces by Mme. 
D*Angri, made a very rich, but overloaded programme, 
which was increased by the senseless '* encore swin- 
dle " to some seventeen in all. It waa an enthusiastie 
audience. 

Daring the week, also, the Obbmak Tbio have 
given their tizth and last Concert, and the Mbn- 
DBL880HN Cboual Socibtt a private Concert, at 



whieh copious selections from 8pohr*s *' Last Judg- 
ment " and Haydn's "Passion" were sung, and 
which we regretted to lose. 



QC^ This No. 1 of Yolame XI. oomneoecs the ttxth ftar of 
ear Journal. We had hoped to make It a sperlmeB nomber, 
as to variety of eonteatji, &«, by whteh Its future mlgbt bo 
judged. But, betides the pcewure* of derklp added to editorial 
cases, Fid*tio baa eome upoo us, at an uDlueky Usm for us, 
and quite pre-occupled our eolomni to the exolu4oa of news 
doa»e«ik and fore-gn, revlewa, dlaeuivlooe of ebureh and 
lehool made, and even edverttaements. The number theiefore 
It DO tpeclmeo, and but an accident. We shall try tg-tlu. 

THALBERQ'S 

AND LAST APPEARANCE IN BOSTON, 

AT THB 

BOSTON MU8I0 HALL. 



Saturday Evening, April 4t]i9 1857* 

GRAND COMBINATION. 

Madame D'ANGEI, Mbs. BARROW, 

The entire German Opera Troupe : 

Mmb. JOHANNSEN, Mxb. VON BERKEL, 

Mbssbs. WEINLICH, BEUTLER & OEHRLEIN, 

Ma. SCHRBIBER, CARL BEROMANN, 

And a FULL ORCHESTRA. 



Bcleetiontfrom t*FidelK" " Preenehttfa.'* h <'Dm aiorjmnl,^ 
by the Oermen Opera Troupe. 

MR TnALBRRG 
WUl pity another of B««rhnven'« (^^mcertot, the one in E flat, 

and FItu other Pivcct. 

MRS BARROW 
Will redre a Poem (Vom a relebraled aathor. 

niB ORCSBSTRA will play Overtoree and SelertioDt from 
Sjrapboufet by Bcethoff«fn, Moiart and Weber. 

Boate OWB MUia— may be had at Rnttell h RIehardeon*!. 



OONTOBKrT 



English Cathedral and Oratorio Mosio, 

By a powerful ANTIPIIONAr. CHOIR, (the *< Bittoo ChorU- 
ten* School,") will uke place at the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 

On Wednesday STenlng, April 16, at7K o*olk. 

The ma«l4> of the flrtt p«rt nt tlie Ooit«ert will be Id^to lueod 
by brief htatorie and explanatory ootket reed by Alsx. W. 
TuATca, K-q. 

For prngimmme er<i future ailTertieenientt. Single tlrk^ts, 
liO centt, or three for $1, Co do had at the musle tcoret and at 
the Temple. 

N"B^^^ ]ByffTJSIO, 

JUST PUBLI8HBD BT 

J. H. HIDLET, Na 014 Broadway, Albany. 

La CoNQutTB, Morceau de Salon, by Auovstb 

OOCKBL 40 

Makchb d'Avbobe, pour piano, par A. Oockbl,..^') 
L'Ondinb, Morceau ** " " /Jl 

SoscBTHiNO Sweet, (comic medley) O. A. Abchbb, 80 
The Witches* Oalop, for piano, by M. Lxebich, 35 

BOSTON KUBIO BOHOOL. 

The nb>«t nf tide Inetltutlon It tn rnmlift a mlid mnnlflal 
edoearlou In all Iti branch»«, pmrtlcal and th««retieel. tn thoee 
who Intend fitting tbemeelwt for the pivfitftion, Hiher at 
artiett or tearher^, 

InetrocHon will he given In the fhllowinx department*.— 
Sifgtem of Nouuioit, Hnrmnnj/. 0>HiUnpttint tiwt Pugwf, 
Oimpo*itiom with n/^rwnn fe Miuiral fVirm aivt /etifwrn^a- 
lAiiAfi, VoetUixation^ Pmttic* i« Ckont» Si^^iiig^ Piam9 Fan*^ 
Violin^ «md «ey «/ lA« OreAft'trai ImtUmmfnU Knrh pupil 
will he required to devote hiniertr pRicllcRlly. richer to the 
cultlearliin of the To|r«, or to unnte one inHtninifnr, a^ the 
main otoyfA of his utody, with a view to artistic cxeellenre ae % 
pnlo performer : and, a« inddental lo thla. and nerrMiry to a 
thomiiich knowledfe of hln art, annie In^lKlit inrn theory, and 
a auftt'lent pmerloe of the Ptwio Porte ro enable hitn at leatt 
to ai'onmpany. will aleo be deemed »<eentlAl. 

Thrre will bi* two ternia ^eh ymr, iNHnmenHng nn the Aral 
1Ioniia.va of April and Oriober. and ronrlnuinc twelve wi'elu. 
A papil may he Admlrted at any auge of hia niualcal pni|er««a, 
and onntMienre witli whlelireer claM the board uf luetractloB 
may deem him qoalHIed to enrer. 

CercNin eeenliiga In the wei>k wl!l he appointed fAf the 
preeiire of ehoroK idndng by the whole arhoiil unite 1. and alao 
ffir imlo ptrrormanefNi. eoeal and Inatrumeatal, before an 
aM«mbly of Inrltrd friend^. 

The prire of tuiclou will he 920 a term, payable In edeaaee 
at the eommenroment of faeh term, end M ratnuKw fee. 

The arhotil will fn into operation the flrat .Mtrnd-ty in April 
next. The eltaaet will be formetl on the SaturJey pnTvloua at 
11 oVkv-k A. M. at Mereantiie II Ul, Jtummer 4t. 

BooT'l 9/ iMStrwJiim:"^. f. Dakss, J. \T. A»aiis, Lsti P. 
noMBB, and J. 0. D. PASSsa. 

P<»r torther Informatlou addrett B. ?. BaESi, No. 4 Bowe 
Flaeo. 



8 DW 

FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKEBING & SONS 

Han iKdnd tlM fSUnrlDi inrdi fat Ibilr nblMUsa Hi 



At the Fain or 1656: 



^MsniiutlU fftaiittilt jHttbinit assaciatlan 

BEST GRAKDS, 8EMI-GRAND8, ud 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

TSE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CA8E3, 

THE SILVEB MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BBONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINQ, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 



Averican Institute, New York, 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FeaniTlranla State Arrlenltaral Societr, 

THE HIGHEST PBBUIDH, 

A SILVER HEDAIfl 



At tke nUaoli Stale Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILTER MEDAL. 

rhb Boom mi MtabllibHl Id ISZB, bj JONAS CHICEEB- 
mo, ud up IS tb* pratBt tli» bu riinihhtd 19,000 
PUnOB. ToTtfainhibllkincif tt»M PIuKalDtlHDnllfd 
ttt(M ud Id iD^ud, Ihfj ban bwu ■nrdtil— 
Elerea Gold Hedali, 
SoTenteen Silrer Hedali, 
FoDT Bronze Medals. 

WABEBOOna, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



PREMIUM PZAKO-FORTES. 



Waaanrdrd Itai tl 



L SILTrn PRISB HKDAL 



fit* full ud ptrftrl aarMinton! 

WantMui assWMhiiigton 8t, eonutWeit n., 

BOSTON. 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MUSIO, 

AT JUUa W. TOSE^ No. 886 WABmHaTON 8TRII 



TEACHER OF MUSrC, 

Boom. « B.r. A. A. MloH-i Cbmb. . . .Bcbool Bwrt. BoitM. 



HDWABD L. BAT-fTH 



[GHT'S JOURNAL OF MD 
Aithens for the comiig Scasoa, 
Novello's Ch7ap MUSIC, 

^ Q (Imporied IVom England) 

309 > Broadway, NT. 

EASTER-TIDE. 

BOTCB.-irWK BlfLJETB THAT JEBHS DIED. Vane, 

HBLKORE and NEALK.-CAROLS FOR EASTGR- 
TIDK. EdIUd br tbi Hai. Tboo. Kiuoaa and Lba Rtr. 
J.M. Kuu. ISiBclSc. Po« r.«, murtifelki, «1,18. 

BANDKL — 1 KNOW THAT UT BEDEEUBR LITETU. 

Tben ■balltKbrauiibl ID pui. Rrelt. I 

ODoalb. >hfn Li (fay King. Dul, X. I. | ZSc. 

BaMb»]hibal<iOi>l Chi.nii. | 

Bibold lba Lunb ol Ood : Cborni. Ila ni da>pl>«l : 

Atl, 1. Total icort, S5o. VowL para, I6e. 
HKBMAM.-JBSUS CBRIST 13 RISEN TO-DAT.— 
(Bin",) Ste. 

JACKBOIf , IMMham.HCUSlgr ODB PASSOrER. Ua. 

Vocal pana, )8c. 
KENT.— OBAR HT PRATBR. Tn>a, (wd Inblra, and 
oboraa. Folio, ]3e. Ocuto, 6c. Cboruapartp,8o. 

MOKK, W. H.— THE EASTBK UYUH, ■' Jaani Chrlat b 

tliaD IDdaj." Cbcidla Priia Compoatrlan. ISs. 
IIORBI8, THOS.-nBAR MT PHAVER. Tnble 

SOTKLLO—TIIB EA8TBRK IIYUN, Dowlj adipird and 
ali'.'"J;li-™y78o. '" ' ' ' """■"' 

Tbi Lord li nij alraagtli, 19d. Vocal pirta, ISt. CliH 

MP J, la acoiT, 8c. 

PALBBTRIirA.— BEHOLD THE LAHB 01 
T. I. «. 8lc. 

eSIPBLL.— EASTER HTMN. Ue. 

BTROED.— ItKAR UT PRAYER. Foni Tcdeta, Toeal 

nrEBBBR.— CHRIST BBINO RAISED TROM THE DEAD. 
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Characteristics of C. M. von Weber. 

By Dr. Hbkmann Zofff, of Berlin. 

It bas become more and more common, in esti- 
mating artists, to consider the circumstances 
under whicn they have produced their works. 
Yet few have thought enough of the importance 
of viewing these circumstances in the light of the 
special individuality, the temperament, the char- 
acter of the man, especially his mind and every 
intellectual influence upon the same. 

In this regard unquestionably Weber and 
Mendelssohn, those two leading representatives 
of musical Romanticism, have much in common, 
in spite of the great difference in outward mani- 
festation, and especially in the outward relations 
amid which they wrought 

C. M. von Weber, so far as Art was con- 
cerned, spent his youth in rather a wild and 
irregular manner, as his youthAil compositions 
clearly show. Not until he studied, in company 
with Meyerbeer, under the Abb^ Yooler, 
was there more intelligence and clearness in his 
efforts, and here he received at least a genuine 
impulse in regard to contrapuntal studies. 

It is well known that Meyerbeer learned here, 
so to speak, as much agdn as Weber, in whom 
the consequences of a, not to be sure careless, 
but yet not well regulated education were very 
clearly manifested in his want of perseverance. 
In short he was, in this respect, to the regret of 
Yogler, totally outstripped by the tough pertinacity 
of Meyerbeer, and never could attain to the same 
eminent dexterity in harmony and polyphonic 
composition.* 

* For instance, the attempt at Aigue in the overture 
to EuryanthSt which is splendid in invention, but 
lame in execution. 



Weber was, like Mendelssohn, of a feeble con- 
stitution, sickly, sensitive, and irritable. The 
consequence was mistrust towawls him.<;oIf and 
others, so that, much as his otherwise large and 
noble character strove to suppress it, he was not 
entirelv free from envv. 

But being on the other hand, as we have said, 
full of a deep, noble and essentially true German 
feelinor, he exliibited this latter very early in the 
urgent way in which ho repeatedly conjured 
Meyerbeer — who in his first period inclined to 
the Italian taste and manner — and, when he met 
him in Dresden on his return from Italy, besought 
him with tears in his eyes to become German 
again in his compositions, and to remain so, and 
no longer deny his nationality' — not considering 
at all, that he was here appealing more to Orien- 
tal than to German blood. But what was most 
remarkable about it, some peculiar fatality, or 
chain of harsh experiences, led this same glowing 
advocate of the pure German, this same Weber, 
in his later yeara, to lean to the Italian music 
more than any other native Gennan composer. 

I but allude in passing to the real triumph 
which Weber celebrated with his Frnyschiltz^ as 
a genuine German national opera, which he was 
obliged to conduct at Berlin, (where he had be- 
come the king of Prussia's kapellmeister,) fifty 
times witliin one year, and by the publication of 
which the house of Schlesinger in Berlin acquired 
the name of " the FreyschUtz house." Various 
circumstance.^ to be sure, conspired to produce 
this most remarkable success. Besides his good 
fortune in a text precisely suited to his nature, 
which gave him an opportimity to provide a last- 
ing place for his favorite people^s melodies^ col- 
lected in Bohemia and Hungary, there was the 
excitement of the times, the period of the war of 
liberation ; there was the awakening of the Irus- 
sian, the German people, to a livelier national 
feeling than has been shown since ; these greeted 
this romantic opera as their own possession, all 
the more gladly, since a people inspired with the 
thought of self-emancipation, and consciously 
living in a heroic period, always inclines to the 
romantic. 

In short, Romanticism had acquired a various 
foothold in this opera; it even went so far, not 
reckoning some downright absurdities, as to lift 
up and adorn all die more the purely popular 
and purely natural element But Weber, at the 
same time engaged in the composition of Eomer's 
Songs of Freedom, felt here in his element, and 
grew more and more at home in it ; be revelled 
in it, like every tender nature, unconcerned about 
the causes of the success in this one cas^. 

All the more bitterly therefore was he soon 
undeceived and taught to recognize that he had 



lieen in a great measure led and borne along by 
circumstances, instead of (what is indispensable 
to a great arti.«^t) standing above them and con- 
trolling them. In a distinguished Berlin circle, 
— I am not sure whether it was at Mendelssohn's 
or at Fouque's, — he made the acquaintance of 
the authoress, Ilelmine von Chezy, who read there 
in his presi^ncc her opera poem, " Eur}anthe." 
No spark could kindle up more (quickly than 
this poem in the mind of Weber, so susceptible 
to all that was noble and etherial. Those tender, 
etherial, womanly rhymes, with tlieir almond 
bloom, their chivalrous romance, their mystical 
demonic element, their splendid and darkly 
brooding intrigue I What a rich field for descrip- 
tion, for revelling in all the shades of sentiment, 
for melting melodies and awe-inspiring hannonies ' 
There moved at that time in those circles a 
small re\'iewer, {Refendarius)^ in whom we meet 
soon after one of the 8hari)est musical heads, now 
world-famous as a theorist,* who shook his head 
and prophesied no good result from an opera 
text so full of faults, and especially upon the 
ground that the people's first enthusiasm had 
passed, and that this middle sige chivalrous ro- 
mance was already too remote from all our sym- 
pathies, to take a lasting hold on many minds. 
But Weber listened to him with distrust; he was 
outvoted by Fouqud and Tieck, and finally ig- 
nored by all. In short Euryanlhe was swallowed 
whole in this concio in pleno, Weber, naturally 
at the head, heard and saw nothing. They saw 
the lameness and the want of action^ saw the ob- 
scurity and the unsatisfactoriness of the catas- 
trophe, saw above all that a successftd lyric poet- 
ess was far from being equal to a drama. At the 
first representation in Vienna, these defects ob- 
scured the beauties of Weber's music. The 
Viennese, who in connection with the .failure of 
important operas, such as the Idomeneo of Mozart, 
his Don Juan^ and ftirthermore the Fidelio of 
Beethoven, had earned a proverbial fame, not 
only let the Euryanthe fall completely through, in 
spite of the most carefully prepared performance, 
in which the first and most distinguished 
singers did their utmost to produce it in a worthy 
and successful manner, but the popular wit of 
the Viennese took compassion only too soon on 
the fatal title, Euryanlhe^ and changed it into 
Ennuyante. Indeed, when Weber made the 
trial of a second performance at Berlin, this wit- 
ticism pursued him there on wings, like a fate, in 
spite of the then extremely slow and difficult 
communication. Besides, the Euryanthe, at its 
first production in Vienna, was half as long again 
as in its present dress ; for Mme. Von Chezy in 
her lyrical effusion could not find an end ; and 
* The celebrated Professor, Dr. A. B. Marx. 
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•0 it happened that the greatest beauties of the 
composition were overlooked and found fatigu- 
ing bj the superficial pleasure-seeking public of 
Vienna, who had expected a second FreyschUtZt 
only with even more, if possible, of people's 
music. Criticism chimed prudently in, and even 
among learned musicians this noble work found 
small response. Even Beethoven himself, at 
least at first, pronounced a rather hard judgment 
on it, although in the justest manner. He missed 
decision, firm carrying through of characters, 
found fault with the composer's revelling in soft and 
sweetish melodies, and his ever ready "back 
doors,** as he called those transitions with the so- 
called svperfluotts sixth* chord, which had be- 
come one of Weber's hobbies, and characterized 
his overtures as potpourri* and epilogues, faulty 
in as much as they might serve tor |)08tface 
better than for preface. 

[To b« eontlnaed ] 



Weber*g "Oberon*' in Paris. 

Translated from Le Mdnettrcl. 

Till very lately the Carvalho management had 
proved its skill and success — two excellent ele- 
ments, no doubt, for canying on a theatre. To 
day it has a new claim on us, and has acquired a 
right to tlie gratitude of the musical world and 
of true artists. Its revelation of Oberon will bo 
accounted as a real mark of honor for it. Gbc- 
mn^ that last chef<i'oBuvrc of Weber, was knov'n 
to tlic public of Paris only by a few fragments 
executed at concerts, and by the overture, a ma- 
jestic preface, stamped with that fantastic poetry 
of which Weber's genius seemed to have concen- 
trated the essence. A few musicians alone were 
initiated in the treasures of the score, and hoard- 
ed them up in tlieir souls. We are speaking of 
the musicians of Paris, for London has enjoyed 
the good fortune of hearing the entire work by 
the light of the float Ix)ndon had the first fruits 
of Cieron — a melancholy piece of good fortune, 
alas 1 since it was, also, Carl Maria's dying strain 
of the swan. 

We know under what circumstances the im- 
mortal author of Der FrcischiUz composed Obe- 
ran. After the success of Precioaa^ tlie German 
managers, anxious to bring out the new works of 
this master, besieged his door to obtain operas. 
Euryantht followed very closely the score mPre- 
cioaa. This time success was counteracted by 
the complete nullity of the poem, to which it was 
imposnbie to listen without being wearied. The 
libretto killed tlic music. 

Weber, who hail become the spoilt child of the 
public, felt tliis failure very sensitively. His mel- 
ancholy character was affected by it, and, conse- 
ouently, when asked to write a work for Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, he began by refusing. 
The perseverance of tlio envoy triumphed, how- 
ever* over Weber's will. 

** When shall you be ready?** inqured the en- 
Toy. 

''In eighteen months,** was the reply. 

The ambassador cried out at this ; the time 
named struck him as too long. 

" I shall require three montlis to read the book 
of Oberon ; throe months more will be necessary 
for mo to understand the plot of it, and I shall 
take twelve to write the scoro." 

At the epoch named, he was roady. 

On the 2d of March, 1826, he embarked for 
England, already suffering from the first attacks 
of a complaint of the chest, which was destined 
to allow nim no repose till his death. On the 
12tli of April, an eager crowd wero awaiting the 
rising of the curtain at Covent Garden Theatre. 

uberon obtained only a success d'estime, which 
has since increased. 

This blow to his amour-propre proved fatal to 

* For instance : (iVom B flat migor to D major) 
with the chord : h flat, J,/, g sharp to a, d,fAMxp, a ; 
a very striking, softl j sweet harmonio sueeession, of 
genuine romantic coloring. 



Weber. From that day, the progress of the dis- 
ease which was consuming him became fearful. 
On the 2d of June, before the performance of 
Dtr FreischUtXj which he was directing, he wrote 
his wife a touching letter, in which he described 
his sad presentiments as to his approaching end. 

Tliree days afterwards, he had ceased to live. 

Oberon is the work of a master, and has never 
left the repertory of the German theatres. But 
almost everywhere, in Germany as in England, 
the execution is defective, as far as the vocal part 
of it is concerned. In assimilating this work to 
the French stage, the first and ruling idea was to 
present it to tlie public in a becoming and com- 
plete manner. Nothing could be more legitimate 
than such ambition, and the entire audience, 
ra'^'ishcd and enthusiastic, sanctioned the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise. 

But before paying each person tlie tribute of 
praise due to him in tliis revelation of Oberon, 
we must mention the valuable ser^'ices and labo- 
rious efforts of the conductor, M. DelofTre. This 
excellent artist, during his long sojourn in Eng- 
land, had frenuent occasions of hearing and exe- 
cuting himseli Weber's entire score, fragments of 
which he had previously interpreted under the 
direction of Haoencck. No one could, therefore, 
bo better calculated for tlie task, with reference 
to an exact acquaintance with the traditions, the 
secret of the details, and the organization of the 
whole. Assisted by his recollections, M. Deloff re 
set to work, and has succeeded in accomplishing 
a formidable task — a triple collaboration : he was 
obliged to help the writers of the libretto in the 
appropriation of the words ; to consult and com- 
pare the German score, the original English 
score, and that of the library of the Conserva- 
toire, in order to become completely imbued with 
the intention of the autlior, and to remain true to 
the text, to the music, to the various nuances and 
varieties of expression : he undertook this work 
by degrees. When all the^te materials had been 
well combined, there was still another task to be 
accomplished : the vocal and instrumental study, 
the labor of the rehearsals, and the direction of 
the orehestra. Incessant toil for three months 
and indefatigable solicitude — such are the bonds 
by which M. DelofTre is associated with the fitting 
production of Oberoru The theatre will not for- 
get, and the artistic world will recollect it 

The subject of Oberon is as naive as that of 
Di's Zauberflote. What do we care about the 
king of Hie fairies separated from his wife by an 
incompatibility of temper, or about the puerile 
love of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, for the daughter 
of the Caliph of Bagdad ? Let us devote our 
attention to Weber*s music, and enter on the con- 
sideration of a score which all Paris will wish to 
know. I^ us listen to the splendid overture, 
commencing with the mystcnous summons of 
Oberon's magic horn ; a fine phrase of the violon- 
cello comes to lend a coloring to this introduc- 
tion ; it terminates by a chonl fortissimo, which 
seems to separate us abruptiy from the domain of 
fancy, and brine us hwk to the actual world. 
The allegro is ftal of spirit and grace. A melo- 
dious song of tiie clarinet, a phrase of violins 
taken from the body of the score, a return to the 
principal subject, "^nd, lastly, the vigorous pero- 
ration of the violins, complete tins admirable 
overture — which was encored, a thing unheard 
of on the stage. 

The introduction of the first act, Ttiie chorus 
of fairies), corresponds in coloring wiUi the com- 
mencement of the overture. It is the same in- 
strumental design. Oberon's air, which follows, 
affects the form of a recitative, except a single 
phrase with a melodic turn. The vision of Bezia 
is formulated by a simple recital ad libitum, with 
a harp accompaniment After this, there is a 
great scene between Huon, Oberon and the fkir^ 
les, the finale of which is most eneigetic ; it re- 
quires a real tenor de force— a singer who can 
give the high B flat from the chest to resist the 
masses which accompanv him. Huon's air which 
succeeds this scene is or a chivahous chanuster. 
The first part of it appears to be transposed half 
a tone lower. The andante, restored in the orig- 
inal mode, calls to mind the phrase announced 
by the clarinet in the overture. There is a great 



charm about this andante. The return of the 
subject is effected by a crescendo, and takes 
place in E flat, ending in a coda, quasi h Vital- 
tenne. As for the finale, it has been freqflentiy 
executed at the Soci^t^ des Concerts of the Con- 
servatory. Nothing can be more ori^nal than 
the commencement of hautbois and bassoons. 
The duet between Bezia and Fatima is delight- 
fully spirited, and the march of the *' Guardians 
of die Harem," executed on the stage, in combi- 
nation with the choruses and the vocalises of 
Bezia, forms a most punccnt whole. 

A march which, in the original score, forms 
part of the finale of the work, is now introduced 
Dctween the acts. Weber here gives us, fortissi- 
mo, the introduction of his overture, a curious 
repetition, which will escape more than one hear- 
er. The chorus of the harem, which, in the 
second act is linked with this piece, is highly 
characteristic. Fatima's arietta strikes us as 
somewhat vague in tlie first part, but 'the termi- 
nation is charming. It is followed by a quartet 
commencing as a duet in a ven' graceful manner, 
and ending in an ensemble borrowed from the 
principal motive of the overture. This quartet 
IS succeeded by the invocation of Puck, a grand 
and admirable scene. The mor^eau of the tem- 
pest is simplv a mastei^piece of genre, and may 
be compared to that in tlie overture of GuUtaume 
Tell and the Pastoral Symphony. Another 
master-piece, in a more tender style, is Huon's 
prayer. This piece, accompanied only by the 
tenors and violoncellos divided, produces most 
strikindy the effect of an organ, what a model, 
and what an example for nuiny modem compo- 
sers, who seek their effects in the number of 
notes 1 We then have Bezia's scene and air, a 
worthy counterpart of the great air in Der Fret- 
schUiz, The finale of the second act is well known 
to concert-goers, who will recollect the charming 
littie duet between Puck and Oberon, with a 
violin solo, to which is linked the chorus of sea 
u^nnplis, a combination which imparts to tlie end 
of this act a most mysterious coloring. 

The third act differs greatly from tlie first two, 
as far as the musical character and type are con- 
cerned. It seems as if all we hear now is merely 
licht music, and pieces in the comic opera style, 
i^tima's arietta and the following duet partake 
of this charact(*.r ; the duet terminates in a 6-8 
movement, written altogether in the happy spirit 
of Weber's rondos. The foUowins trio forms one 
of the finest pages of Uie woik. We will say as 
much for the seduction scene, the principal mo- 
tive of which is remarkable for its grace and 
freshness. Lastly, a most original waltz, and the 
finid chorus on tiie apotheosis of Oberon com- 
plete this magnificent score. 

We said just now tiiat a tenor de force was re- 
quisite to resist tlie vocal and instrumental masses 
in Oberon. Such a tenor has been found : his 
name is Michot The public were as much sur- 
prised as charmed at the vigorous manner in 
which Michot, a pupil of M. Guillot, acquitted 
himself of the part of Huon of Bordeaux. In 
his air of the first act, so difficult to sing, the 
finale, and all the concerted pieces, he was most 
warmly applauded. Madame Bossi-Caccia, for- 
merly one of the stars of Favart, represented 
very conscientiously the character, rather yoang 
for her, of Bezia, the daughter of the Caliph of 
Bagdad. She sang her air in the second act with 
a great deal of animation. 

Fromant is an unsatisfactory Oberon, but we 
know that tliis king of tlie fairies who gives his 
name to the work, plays a very secondary part in 
it To Mme. Borghese, (Puck), and to Mme. 
Girard, (Fatima), we offer the most sincere 

£ raise. Both excellentljr accomplished their task. 
Ime. Girard sang her air of the second act with 
real expression. Her charming aria in the third 
act was encored ; the suave and celebrated ro- 
mance of Puck, (Mme. Borghese), was also en- 
cored. Girardot undertook to enliven the audi- 
ence under the ratlier trivial type of Aliboufar. 
But to tiie orchestra belong tne honors of the 
evening, for it truly distinguished itself. It reap- 
ed the larg^ share of the oravof of the audience, 
and it was but right it should. 
The mise-cn-scdne, likewise, enjoyed its ovar 
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tions ; the scenery, the costumes, the tempest in 
the second act, 'the final tableau, the amusing 
scene in the compulsor}' dance, and the apotheo- 
sis, form a most attractive sight The magnificent 
score of Oberon has, we see, been surrounded 
with all theatrical splendor. Honor to the Th^ 
Atre-Lyrique ! J. Lovy. 

Operatio Composers and their Works. 

(Vrom Plt^rald*! Citj Item). 

Some musicians compose at such a rate, as if to 
give the world assurance of a " plentiful season ;" 
and as though to provide against the inevitable 
" dearth" of oripnal talent, the " barren years" 
in the annals of musical art. 

There are odiera again who employ a lifetime 
with one single worE, that is to make their 
reputation for evermore. £xam])le8 of certain 
composers of tlie dramatic art will prove very 
entertaining. We will only cite the most cele- 
brated of Siesc names. The earliest and at the 
same time most productive composer of renown 
was Scarlatti, (1650-1725,) who managed to hring 
forih nearly 200 Operas; certainly none equal in 
length to the present grand Operas, yet very 
amazing to consider when we tnink of his 200 
Masses, 400 Cantatas, and so on to infinity I 
Such examples are, however, rare, although the 
Italian school has ever been remarkably produc- 
tive. Witness the labors of Piccini, (1728-1800,) 
and of Paisiello, (1741-1816), two celebrated 
composers who have had their day ; the former is 
credited to tlie amount of 175 Operas, while the 
latter was contented with the modest sum of 1 50 1 
However, nich fertility was due to the good old 
times, Handel composed no less than 42 Operas, 
and not one of them nas outli ved him. His immoi"- 
talit}' is contained in 23 Oratorios, the bii^htest 
stars of which, •• The Messiah," " Judas Macca- 
bsBus," " Israel in Eg3'pt," will long yet illumine the 
firmament It is not generally known that Haydn 
composed 25 Operas, whose ^* tongues are mute " 
to thb day. Stdl, had he never written anything 
else but ** The Creation," tliis alone would furnish 
him vith a passport to immortality. The great 
refbmer of dramatic music, Gluck, had composed 
over 40 Operas in the ** dolcc far niento" style of 
his prsdecessors before he opened his eyes to tlie 
fact — [hat he had done nothing yet for posterity. 
What a gigantic step in the history of dramatic 
art ! The next ten of 61uck*s Opei*as wei-e of a 
^ind Jiat will forever hand down his name and 
deeds to future generations. What Gluck had 
ori^nitcd was then carried out and brought to the 
hi^eft point of perfection by Mozart, who has 
perpetuated his name and fame in the pa^es of 
•* Don Juan," *» Figaro" and " Zauberflote." ^ext 
to Mozart should Beethoven be mentioned. His 
single Opera " Fidelio" is worthy a niche in the 
temple or Fame. The genial Weber has created 
an Opera in *' Dcr Fre}'8chiitz" that will never 
die IS long as Music is endowed with heart and 
soul. The Italian school was in the beginning of 
this century enriched by the illustrious name of 
Rc^ni, who contributed 50 Operas to the stage 
of hit native country. *• The Barber of Seville," 
and ** William Tell" are his master-pieces. His 
succesi brought forth a host of imitators ; of whom, 
only Bellini and Donizetti were the most remark- 
able. Of the two, Bellini had cultivated the 
Sentimental school with most success. Of his ten 
Operas (for he died in the flower of his life) 
"Norma," *« Sonnambula," and "I Puritani/' 
were most successful. The latter opera gave 
sreat promise of coming excellence. The pro- 
ductiveness of Donizetti was extraordinary. In 
a space of 80 years he had composed 68 Operas, 
which is an almost herculean task in our days. 
Of these Operas some 80 were successful, and 
many gave evidence of remarkable talent 

The composers of the French school of the 
present day are headed by Auber, who has 
composed some 40 operas. Uis *' Masaniello" is 
a woik of great dramatic excellence. Among 
the Endish composers, Sir Henry Bishop was the 
best and most prolific. About 75 musical dramas 
claim him as author; the best of them are: 
•"Maid of the MUl," "Clan," and the "MiUer 



and his Men." Among the living, Meyerbeer 
stands lofly and unapproachable as Olympus, in 
the grandeur and variety of his operas. He 
favors no particular school, but combines the chief 
excellencies of each. His reputation commenced 
with "II Crociato in E^tto," (in 1825), and 
reached the highest point with " Robert le Diable," 
(in 1881) and "Les Huguenots," (in 1886). 
But it must be remembered that Meyerbeer takes 
a period of five years to com{>ose an Opera, and 
is Dcsidcs the most careful of composci's in keeping 
back every new Opera for some years longer, 
until a fitting occasion presents itself to have it 
produced with the greatest pOKsibte eclat. Witii 
Meyerbeer we close our list of remarkable men. 
Verdi is still a young composer who has much (o 
do yet for posterity. At another time we will 
rasume the subject In the meantime we subjoin 
a list of the principal composers widi their works : 

Auber, 40 operas; Adam; 30; Balfe, 10; Bellini 
10 ; Bishop, 75 ; Boildicu, 31 ; Carafa, 31 ; Cherubini 
31; Cimarosa, 76; Donizetti, 63; Fioravanti, 25 
Galuppi, 52; Gluck, 50; Gretry, 60; Guglielmi, 80 
Halevy, 31; Handel, 42; Haydn, 25; Herold, 26 
Isouard, 39; JomelH, 40; Kreutser, 30; Leo, 28 
Lindpaintner, 26 ; LuDi, 45 ; Marschner, 20 ; Mehul 
49 ; Mercadante, 47 ; Meyerbeer, 18 ; Mozart, 18 
Pacini, 60; Paer, 60; Paisiello, 150; Piccini, 175 
Porpora, 24; Ricci (brothers) 26; Rossini, 50; Scar 
latti, 200: Spohr, 12; Spontini, 25; Verdi, 20 
Wagner, 8; Weber, 11 ; Weigl, 46 ; Winter, 54. 



Monster Organs. 

The following table of comparative sizes of 

some of the largest organs yet built, will be of 

interest The number of stops given is intended 

in every case to represent the speaking stops only. 

Manuals. Stops. Plpss. 

St. Oenrgo^P TIslI, liTerpool, England 4 100 8.000 

CiithHnil, Ulm 4 100 7.000 

MHrien KIrche, Lubee 8 92 4,700 

York MiDStiff, Knglaod 3 80 8000 

Cmthedral, Rotterdam, ( lucomplvte) 4 76 6.700 

do do (wb«n comiiteted) 4 02 7,000 

Cnthedral, >f«rp«barg 4 76 8.000 

Bt. PbuPh. Kranhfort 3 74 5,000 

CkthtfUral, UnlberttRdt 8 74 6,400 

St Donieiiico, Praipitf 4 71 5,060 

Othrdral, 8«?lll« 8 71 6.800 

St MicbnePfl, IlHiubQig 4 70 6,160 

St. Den nta, Paris 4 70 4JM0 

St. KiiMMCbe, Pari! 4 67 4.110 

St Salpire. PNriK 4 <» 5.000 

Abbey of Wclngarten 4 66 6.776 

Church ILtlhensttidt 4 66 4.260 

Cathedral, Bmuvolii 6 64 S.SlK) 

Church, OrUDlDg«D - 60 8,000 

Ilurlem 8 60 4.088 

PMDoptlcon 4 00 4.114 

St. C»tberio«, Hamburg. 4 64 4.000 

Bremen Cathedral 8 59 8.672 

Temple, Boston 4 66 8,618 

Aehton, Uoder L>ne, England 8 66 8.000 

Orcttt George Pt. Ohnpel, Liverpool, Englnnd.. 4 62 4,000 

Town Ilall, Birmingham, KngUnd 4 62 4,000 

Concert HjiII, Chef ter, VnglAiid 4 62 C.600 

Doncantrr Church, EogUhd 8 60 8,666 

Madeline, PHriR 4 48 3,000 

Metropolitan Churrh, Pails 4 48 8.092 

Pre^byteriHU Chun h, SnTnnnah, Georgia. . . .8 46 3,800 

CoUe^te Institute, Lirerpool, England 8 40 8,600 

The " Oroue Alexandre.'* — This instru- 
ment, played by Thalbero in his Matinees, and 
recently introduced with effect by Mr. G. W. 
Warren, the popular teacher and organist, in 
concerts at Albany, N. Y. is thus described in the 
" Crotchets and Quavera" of the Albany Times: 

The '* Alexandre Oi^an** is destined to be as 
popular and useful an instrument in America as 
It is now in Europe. For small Churches and 
Chapels it is the best tiling to take the place 
of a good organ that can be obtained, (and much 
better than any small organ.) and in such places 
will produce all the grand effects of a large 
oi^an. Thalbei^ has just introduced them at his 
Matinees in New York, and with the greatest 
success. The critics call it a small (mshestra, 
and under his magic fins:er8 it can be nothing less. 
As it has been lately heard in our citv, a little 
description of its capabilities cannot be amiss. 
The Alexandre Oi^n (or Harmonium) is made 
in size from one stopto fifteen, and varies in price 
ftom $35 to $600. The one used by Mr. Warren 
at the Concert iust spoken of has twelve stops, 
which succ^sfully imitate the tones of the Flute, 
Hautboy, Clarionet, Bassoon, English Horn, 



Piccolo and Organ Diapason. The bass runs 
down to what is termed 16 ft. C, and all the 
effects of light and shade depend upon the blow- 
ing, which takes more skill than strength. A 
very ingenious thing, called the Percussion Action, 
is attached to the "Flute Stop," and with it the 
most brilliant passages can be executed with all 
the promptness and elasticity of a pianoforte 
acdon. The highest priced instruments have 
other like ingenious arrangements for prolonging 
tones, etc., and some have an extra kev-board 
with an excellent piano attached, (all in tne same 
case,) and one was made for Liszt with " Grand 
Piano" combined, that cost several thousand 
dollars. The tones are all produced by what is 
called flat reeds, which take very little room, and 
a pipe organ of the same power would occupy six 
times the space and would also cost three times as 
much as one of Uiese fine little instruments. 
Alexandra & Sons, of Paris, the makers, have the 
greatest of European reputations and their cir- 
culars contain high testimonials from such men as 
Auber, Adam, Liszt, Berlioz, llialberg and 
otliers. The same style of instruments, under the 
name of " Harmonium," are now made in this 
country, but the (luality of tone do«»« not compare 
with the Alexandre Organs, which are received 
direct from the factory by Mr. Bernard, of New 
York, the sole importer, who has appointed Firth, 
Pond & Co. agents for New York, who will attend 
to ail}' order or inquir}- on the subject 



For Dwight'e Journal of Moilo. 

A Note to ''An TTpCoimtry Doctor.*' 

Mt Dear Doctor: — Since the publication of 
your letter complaining of the msnagemcnt of acer* 
tain concert in Manchester, I have been waiting for 
some friend of Mr. Batter's to come ont and relieve 
him from the blame yoa attach to him in the affair. 
But as no one seems inclined to reply, I have taken 
it upon myself to say a word or two, premising that 
I do it only as an act of justice ; for I do not know 
Mr. Satter, except as I have seen him in the concert- 
room, and have no personal interest whatever in the 
matter. . 

In yonr letter, you take it for granted that Mr. 
Batter had a hand in getting up this humbug of an 
Eastern Princess, that he lent his name to give some 
prestige to her sham royalty, and that he deserves 
the castigation due for whatever insult might have 
been offered to Art ou each rcpctiiion of the exhibi- 
tion. 

My Dear Doctor, you make a gieat mistake ; in 
the city we understond these things better. Let me 
tell you the facts which seem to have eluded your 
observation, and then* I think you will restore our 
pianist's image to the pedestal on which it was wont 
to stand, and from which I conceive yon deposed it 

Some weeks since a person — to all appearance a 
geutleman-^i'alled upon Mr. Satter and inquired if 
he was free from engagements on three nights which 
were mentioned. On receiving an affirmative answer, 
he stated that on those nights he wished to give con- 
certs in Lowell, Lawrence and Manchester, and 
wonid i)e glad to have Mr. Batter perform ; adding 
that Pinter, Stein, Heinicke and others would assist 
ybl a tpord was said of any " Princess KirmazingaT 
He then offered Mr. Satter his own price, and the 
bargain was struck. Doubtless a similar manage- 
ment induced the other gentlemen to join the troupe. 
And it was only when the day of performance was 
at hand, that Mr. Satter knew that there was another 
name on the programme. He had but two alterna- 
tives : to play in the company of the " Delhi Prin- 
cess," or throw up his contract, at a forfeiture. 

A pianist must live, you know. Doctor, and that 
not on air. The sum to be received for three nights' 
playing is not so inconsiderable as to be rashly lost 
So Mr. Satter went and played ; you tell us that he 
played well. If, now, he played so finely, did such 
justice to the authors whose compositions he under- 
took, and in no way slighted his share of the even- 
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ing's performanceSj whj shonld jon charge him with 
a loM of feeling for true Art, with descending to 
" clap-trap/' and disgracing his high position ? If 
yon were repaid for joar attendance, why shonld yon 
deduct from the sum of yonr real enjoyment becanse 
of a hambugging manager? Why not charitably 
think that the man who coald deceire an audience, 
might possibly deceive the performers ? 

At least, it seems to me that yon might hare de- 
layed yoor letter nntil yon had learned the facts, on 
both sides. 

Hoping that yonr equanimity will not again be 
disturbed by a similar combination of incongruous 
material, and that I have succeeded in restoring Mr. 
Satter to the honorable estimation in which you for- 
merly held him, 

I am, my Dear Doctor, 

Very truly yours, 

Adtocatus. 



Nsw York, April 6.— With the exception of 
Olb Bull's Concerts, there has been no mosical 
erent whatever, during the past week, to record. 
The Norwegian violinist has but partially recovered 
from his recent illness, and did not play with his 
nsual brilliancy and effect; yet his concerts were 
fully attended, and gave general satisfaction. By 
the way, everybody may not be aware that the daz- 
xling diamond set in the end of his bow, and which 
flashes upon the eyes of his audience with every 
movement of the bow across the strings, is a present 
from the Duke of Devonshire, and is valued at quite 
a fabulous amount of money. Indeed, the market 
▼aloe of Ole Bull's three favorite violins is estima- 
ted at three thousand dollars I 

Our bovine violinist is assisted at his concerts by 
Signors Gaspaboni and Giakoni, second-class Ital- 
ian vocalists, and by Miss Victoria Gillbr, a 
young lady of this city, who has been attacked with 
an ambition to become a public singer. The lady is 
young, exceedingly prepossessing in appearance, but 
her style of singing is better adapted for the parlor 
than the concert-room. Her execution is very good, 
and she sings with some taste, but her greatest fault 
is that, (owing most probably to timidity), she refuses 
to emit her notes with clearness. If you shut yonr 
eyes, you wonld think from the tones of her voice, 
that she was a musical Desdemona, whom some un- 
leen Othello was trying to smother. Until this fault 
be remedied, it is impossiblf to form a correct esti- 
mate of the lady's abilities. 

The Harmonic Society give a conceit to night, at 
which Dr. Loewe's Cantata, ** The Seven Sleepers,'* 
will be produced, Miss Maria Braiksrd taking the 
principal soprano port. A Jubilate and Te Ikum, by 
George Bristow, will also be performed. Mrs. 
Elliot, so well known in Boston as Miss Avna 
Stome, singing the solos. 

The New York American Music AssocJation, to 
which I have already several times alluded, is pro- 
gressing favorably, and has received quite an impetus 
in the accession to its ranks of Dr. Coarlbs Gcii^ 
MBTTB as conductor. The next concert takes q>laco 
on the 27ih inst, when several new compositions, 
among them an elaborate Anthem by W. H. Wal- 
ter, oi^nist of Trinity Chapel, will be produced. 
This society is composed entirely of resident musi- 
cians, and has for its chief aim the development of 
native talent; and I am glad to hear that it has 
every prospect of ultimate success. It is, in my 
opinion, the most deserving of success of any of our 
musical societies. 

Mr. SciiMEissBR, a pianist who appears to rate 
his own abilities very highly, and announces himself 
as the only pianist able to extemporize on any given 
air, that has ever visited this countiy, will give a 



concert on the 13th, assisted by Cora Db Wilhorst, 
Signer Morelli and others. 

Max Maretzbk commences his opera season at 
Niblo*s on Monday next, with Gazzanioa, Brio- 
KOLi, Amodio and Adelaide Phillipps, that veiy 
estimable young lady, and highly promising singer, 
who has never received, even in her native city, the 
credit as a vocalist, to which she is so justly entitled. 

Ttovator. 
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Beethoven's ''FideUa" 

(OoneloaloD.) 

Wc proceed briefly to describe the contents 
of the second Act 

No. 11. It opens with a remarkable instru- 
mental introduction of some thirty measures, ver>' 
slow, ( Grave )t in F minor, and sublime in its 
suggestion of a high soul languishing in chains, 
in dreary solitude and darkness. The loud, long 
bursts of the wind instruments in full chords an- 
swering to the low monotone of the strings ; the 
plaintive exclamations of the 'celli, echoed by 
violins and oboes ; the symphonic accompaniment 
of the drums (in minor fiflhs) to the wild dimin- 
ished seventh chords, &c., lend a singular impress- 
iveness to this prelude to the gloom of Flores-* 
tan's cell, and to the prisoner's touching recitative : 
*'God, what darkness I O heavy- trial!" and 
with a change of key, (to E major) : ** I murmur 
not, God's will is just" A beautiful modulation 
to A flat introduces the exquisite tenor melody, 
(Adagio cantabile), which forms a leading fea- 
ture in the " Leonora " overture, (No. 8). In 
this song all the tenderness and sweetness of 
Beethoven's heart flow out The words arc : 

In the Spring time of my life, 

I dared to boldly speak the truth. 

And chains, are my reward. 

Willingly I suffer every pain. 

And an ignominious end, 

With the sweet consolation in my heart. 

That I have done my duty. 

The mufflc quickens to an Allegro, (in F), as 
in a sort of ** tranquil inspiration bordering on 
delirium," the prisoner thinks he feels a softer 
air about him, and sees as it were sn angel of de- 
livcrmicc, in the form of Leonora ! Such a scene 
demands the very best of tenors. 

Na 12 opens with a piece of "Melodrama," 
short, expressive bits of instrumentation preluding 
to the brief sentences of spoken dialogue be- 
tween Rocco and his now assistant, Fidelio, (Leo- 
nora),^who have come down into the cell to dig 
the grave. Leonora : ** How cold it is here.in this 
subterranean vault!" Rocco, (pointing to the 
prisoner), " Tlierc ho is ! " L. " God stand by 
me, if it is he ! " &c. Then follows the marvellous 
duct in A minor. Andante con motOj in which 
they proceed to dig, she watching the prisoner, as 
Hocco'sback is bent during tlio prelude. The 
orchestral part, in dull, ponderous triplets, is de- 
scriptive of ihcir work, and the contrast of their 
voices, (the old jailor exhorting to fresh cflbrts, 
Fidelio brave, but almost fainting), is wonderfully 
expressive. At length, with a struggling, upwasd 
roulade of the double basses, a great stone is 
heaved up, and on goes the work again to the 
same movement, she mora and moro overcome by 
fatigue and terror, but still anxiously scrutinizing 



the poor prisoner. This duet, not difficult for 
orchestra or sngers, is such as only Bee'lioven's 
imagination could have invented, and cannot but 
be heard with thrilling interest Indeed how the 
spell of this tragic music deepens and grows upon 
you with more and more intensity, as the dark 
* drama proceeds ! Musically and dramatically, 
nothing in the whole range of opera is moro ex- 
citing than this whole Act 

No. IS. A most lovely Terzetto, between 
Florestan, Leonora and Rocco; a sweet, flowing 
Allegro, in A major, smooth and melodious 
enough for Mozart, and yet the tenderness and 
depth are Beethoven's. The prisoner asks heav- 
en's blessing on the youth who shows such 
humane interest; Leonora, now persuaded 
that it is her husband, is agitated by heavenliest 
hopes, and fears ; she has a bit of bread which 
she would give him ; the juler is touched, but 
hints it will not do, it is forbidden. Wonderful 
is the modulation just here, as Fidelio coaxingly 
suggests : It can do no harm, it is so soon all over 
with him ! The bread is given, and the Trio 
kindles to a brighter blaze of feeling. This Trio 
would be exquisite without the action, sung as a 
concert piece, if well accompanied; but with 
true, fervent, natural action, it is as pure a fusion 
of situation, character and music, as purely lyri- 
cal a moment, as any in Don Juan. 

No. 14. Quartet, Allegro con brio, in D. 
Pizarro steals in, throws off his dark mantle 
and reveals himself to the prisoner : ** Fizarro, 
whom thou wouldst have overthrown, Pizarro, the 
avenger, stands before thee ! " The agitated 
music }'ields for a moment to a heroic, measured 
strain of horns and trumpets, as Florestan with 
composure replies : ^ A murderer stands before 
me." He lifts the dagger, when Leonon throws 
herself before her husband. He flings ihe rash 
youth back; she covers him again: Tddt* erst 
sein Weib ! (kill first his wife !) she screons upon 
a high note — the climax of the opera '* His 
wife / " " My wife ! " exclaim Pizarro Rocco, 
Florestan ; the swift quartet proceeds, until 
Pizarro seeks to kill them both, when she pre- 
sents a pbtol to his breast, and just then in a 
changed key (B flat) resounds faintly from be- 
hind the scenes the trumpet announcing the arri- 
val, (so dreaded by Pizarro) of the Idinister. 
It is the well known trumpet passage of the 
"Leonora" overture. A few wonderfully ex- 
pressive bars, in which the wild delight of Leo- 
nora and Florestan : " Thou art (I am) saved ! " 
the mortification 'and curses of Pizarro, and the 
joyful astonishment of the old jailor find utter- 
ance, and again the trumpet strain rings nearer 
and louder. The quartet closes with a breath- 
less Allegro, like clouds flying before the wind, 
that sweeps the dull skies clear which is the 
only piece of music that ever reminded us at all 
of the quick part of the Sextet in Don Juan. 

Here our Boston Theatre performance closed 
— a mere dramatic, or rather, melodramatic close. 
But not 80 Beethoven ; he never slights the end 
of a great work ; he is too much in earnest 

No. 15. Duet between Leonora and Flores- 
tan, expressing the joy of meeting after long sep- 
aration : namcn — namenlose Freude ! (0 joy 
beyond expression!) It is a rapturous AUegro 
vivace movement of indascribablo beauty, and the 
true Beethoven inspiration. Its animated rhythm, 
its alternate mingling and separation of voices, 
(which, now by short ecstatic responses, and now 
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flowiDg together, seem literally to nish into each 
other's arms, and then to hold each other oflT as if 
to realize the union with distinct assurance), the 
directness, simplicity and eai-ncstness of the main 
melody, and then the delicious strangeness of the 
modulation with each new flanh of thought or 
new shade of emotion ; all is full of joy and love 
and gratitude and wonder, of sense of trial past 
and heavenly rewanl, a whole eternity in one 
miraculous and glorious moment. 

No. 16. Finale. Scene the court yard of the 
prison. A quick and buoyant march, (in C), 
accompanies the entrance of the Minister and his 
train. The stage fills with men and women. 
Pizarro, as governor of the prison, accompanies 
the Minister; on the other side the prisoners 
come forth, with Marcellina and Jacquino. The 
march becomes accompaniment to a grand burst 
of full chorus : ** Hail to the day, the much long- 
ed for, yet unexpected, when Justice and Mercy 
appear before the door of our prison grare ! " 
Fernando, the Minister, (basso), announces the 
royal mercy and deliverance to the prisoners, 
(they are supposed to be political prisoners). 
Again a snatch of chorus : " Hail to the day I " 
Old Rocco comes in, leading Leonora and Flo- 
restan. The Minister, astounded, recognizes his 
dear, his noble friend, whom he had supposed 
dead. Rocco relates the plot and the delivei^ 
ance ; Pizarro is denounced. ^ And Leonora," 
adds old Rocco. " Leonora ? " " Yes, the orna- 
ment of womanhood I lead before you 1 " Pizarro 
would interpose "two words," but is silenced. 
The prisoner's chains are taken off; it is the 
wife's privilege to do it In all this hurried reci- 
tative, the orchestra keeps up a continuous move- 
ment, full of life and complex beauty; and 
finally the key gets back to the broad sunlight of 
C major, (the key of the Leonora overture which 
'Beethoven intended to commence the work), and 
the whole concludes with a grand ensemble of 
chorus, with quintet of principals, in praise of 
Leonora and of Woman's high devotion, borrow- 
ing the first lines from Schiller's "H>Tnn to 
Joy:" 

*• "Who a gentle wife has won. 
Join he in our jubilee ! &c.** 



The Italians (mosically speaking). 

We find the following in the Tramcript of last 
Monday : 

Musical Fanaticism.— JIfr. Hr^tVor; Allow me a 
small space in yo\ir paper to make a few observations 
upon a passage in Dwight*8 Journal of Music of April 
4th, in which it says : «* Sitrdy the ItalianM had their 
tritanph-^hey relished the performance mai'veUouahj 
well /•* I wish to inquire of the Editor of that paper, 
what right or reason he has to suppose that the Italians 
should relish the complete ,fiaJtco of that evening's 
performance ? or to believe that they are so frantic 
and narrow-minded as to consider their music exclu- 
sively jtood, and all others "mean,** " superficial^'* 
'* secular** and "shovty,** epithets used by that same 
Editor on Rossini's Stabat Mater? The Editor shows 
himself utterly ignorant of Italy and Italian minds. 
If he will take trouble to study the nature of the 
Italians a little, he will soon perceive his error. The 
Italians are cosmopolitic in their taate, and love the 
beautiful and good wherever they find it ; and although 
they^ may have a preference for their own style of 
music, they do not for this consider all others worth- 
less, nor do they insult every foreign composer 
because they may not like his style of writing ! 

I wish also to remind the said editor, that the 
Germans themselves (at least in Germany) have more 
respect and appreciation of Italian talents ; and as I 
do not feel competent to give examples in musical 
matters, as I am not a musical man, I will onfy 
mention that the Germans are more learned in Italian 
literature and fine arts than any other nation ; and 
there cannot be found a single German scholar who is 
not only acquainted with all the great authors, not 
only the ancient, but also the modern ones of Italy ; 



and they are more just and liberal in their criticism 
and appreciation of Italian talent than either the 
French or English, to say nothing of the Americans, 
to whom, with some rare exceptions, the knowledge of 
Italian modem authors of eminent merit, such as 
Gioberti, Romagnosi, Rosmini, Leopardi, and many 
others, is utterly unknown. 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, if I diverge firom my 
subject, but I oould not in any other way prove the 
fact of the German's appreciation of the Italian's 
mind, than by the examples of literature; for I am 
fully convinced that no German of any education 
would use towards Italian authors such epithets as the 
Editor of the Journal of Music, who is not a German, 
has used towards the greatest musical genius of 
modem times. Besides I consider it unfair to assail 
those who have not the means of defending themselves, 
who have neither newspaper nor men competent to do 
it ; and if I have written these few words it is merely 
to defend my own country, so shamelessly slandered, 
and perhaps to induce some person, competent in 
musical matters, to defend that country which has 
always stood as the palladium of the Fine Arts, even 
in the gloomiest days of her political decrradation. 
Finally, I cannot comprehend why the Editor above 
named should have used those words in that article *. 
but I suppose that, as he has continually endeavored 
to drag into the mud the Italian music, perceiving the 
sad Jutsco in the execution of that really beautiful 
composition which has elicited his criticisms, (for I do 
myself consider it a work of superior merit !) he, in 
his inflamed imagination, mistook all the foreign 
physiognomies which filled the theatre that evening, 
to oe Italians sneering at him. But I assure him that 
he was mistaken, for they were Germans excepting 
two, a popular teacher of singing, and vour humble 
servant, who is w^ a Musician. 

Did anybody but this writer once suppose that 
by ^'Italians'' we meant those lx)m in Italy? 
We used the term in a quite usual colloquial 
sense. The "Italians" in our mind's eye that 
night were partly Italians, partly French and 
even Germans, but principally Yankees. We 
meant that numerous class of music-lovers, who 
think there is no music except opera, and no 
opera except Italian ; and by Italian even then 
they mean the Donizettis, Vcrdis, tliat now 
oc(^upy the foreground, with Rossini quoted 
occasionally for glory's sake, but kept quite 
willingly in the background; for what chance 
does the ruling ta.ste allow the " Barber" or the 
" William Tell " in comparison with 11 Trovatore 
and La Favorita f 

If there were but two Italians in the theatre 
(personally wa could not vouch that there was 
one), it is the less likely that we should have 
referred to tliem. That would have been entirely 
too personal. And had wo seen them, we were 
too deeply occupied in cultivating acquaintance 
with Beethoven's music at first hand, to be study- 
ing its reflection in their faces. But let no one 
tell us that the munerous class of exclusive, 
partisan admirers of the Italian Trovatore school 
of music did not enjoy their triumph that nrgbt 
over the fiasco of Fidelio ! There is no denying 
that there arc those (who talk in private And who 
write in public) who habitually sneer at all things 
German and especially at works of genius 
8np])08cd to be too good to be popwiar. 

We assure our friend that we have the greatest 
respect for the Italian Art and literature, for Italian 
scholarship like his own (if he be whom we 
suspetrt), and the wannest sympcithy with that 
Italian patriotism which we have unwittingly 
wounded in his own sensitive person. There is, 
oc has iM'cn rather, an Italian music, tcx>, which 
has our admiration. To go back no further than 
Rossini, we would that our Italian opera troupes, 
and tlteir peculiar publics to whose tastes they 
cater, showed practically half as much regard for 
iliat great master as we feel. If^ the general 
report be true, Italy to-day has fallen below her- 
self in tlie respect of music ; Verdi has usurped 
the seat of her Palestrinas, even in the churches; 
music has become so much a matter ef mere 



temperament, that it has run out into a certain 
common-place trick of melody, florid cadenzas 
and effects, which are but the ringing of perpetual 
seeming changes on the same essential story. 
Rossini, who had ten times more genius, more 
invention than all his followers put together, 
(although he left off as soon ho had once showed 
that he could be really in earnest, in his ** Tell"), 
is far less oflcn heard than any of them. 

As to Roflsini, our own readers do not need to 
be renunded that no journal in this city has said 
so much in praise of him as we have ; although 
we have not been blind to the fact, which he 
himself confesses, that he rarely wrote sufficiently 
in earnest, and compromised his brilliant talent 
for the most part to the syren of success. Ko one 
has done more to persuade an unbelieving public 
of the beauties of // Barbiere, of the truly noble 
character, as a work of Art, of ".William TeU." 
No one has oftenor pleaded, and in vain, for rep- 
etition of such few performances As wo have had 
of these. Wo assure our friend that that same 
" German " taste, which leads one to love Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, listens with keen appetite to 
" Tell " and to " The Barber," when our " Ital- 
ians " par excellence declare them tedious, and 
cry out for Trovatore. 

And this brings us to Rossini's Stabat Mater, 
We are quoted as having applied disparaging 
epithets to that so-called sacred and, wo admit, 
beautiful composition. Would it not bo more 
tlioughtful and more fair to quote the circumstan- 
ces with the words ? We were reporting of a 
performance of Mozart's sublime and solemn 
Requiemy fdlowod immediately by the leading 
themes of the iSta&afMa/tfr, hashed up in the shape 
of an overture by Mercadante. Then it was we 
felt and wrote : " After the MozarCs Requiem^ how 
mean, superficial, secular, &c., seemed that Stabat 
Mater business I " Had it been the Stabat itself, 
opening with chorus, and all, we probably should 
not have called it mean. Afler the Requiem^ 
what we heard was so in comparison. It was a 
groat descent from one tone of feeling to another. 
The terms ** secular," ** superficial," &c., (in spite 
of our perception of the great beauties and occa- 
sional grandeurs of the work), are not unfitly 
applied to it at any time. It is the general Euro- 
I)can opinion, the opinion of most musicians and 
appreciative publics everywhere, that the prevail- 
ing style of tliis Stabat is more operatic than 
sacred ; and tliat in nuiny parts, as for instance, 
ilie Cujus animam^ the music makes its own 
sparkling plaything of tlio solemn wonln. But 
that there may be no further (piestion about it, 
wc have the testimony of Rossini himself, who 
in a conversation with Fenlinand Ilillcr, at a 

watering pla<*c the summer Ix'fon* last, confessed 
that he never meant it fur ]>ublieation, and that 
he only wrote it " mezzo serio" m a half-serious 
sty^^ Ilen^ is the passage from the couvei'sations 
as n'.portc<l by Hiller : 

" But this excursion of yours to Madrid was 
the cause of your composing your Sfabat Mater^ 
was it not ?" 

" I composed it for an ecclesiastic, a friend of 
Aguailo's, replied Rossini. "I do so merely 
from a wish to oblige, and should never have 
thought of making it public. Strictly speaking,, 
it is even tn>atcd only mezzo serio^ and, in tlie 
first instance, I got Tadolini to compose three 
pieces, as I was ill, and should not liavc been 
ready in time. The great celebrity of the Stabat 
Mater by Pergoleso would have been lUono suffi- 
cient to prevent my setting the same text to music 
for public perfonnance." 
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German Opera. — Fiddio was followed last week 
Rt the Boston theatre hy two operatic medleys. On 
Friday evening a small audience were very agreeably 
entertained by extracts from four operas. First 
came the scene from the first Act of Der FreyschutZf 
in which Max, (tenor), sings the air: Durck die 
WaJdeTf durck die Aven, the wild music darkening 
and brightening as the evil genius Zamiel creeps be- 
hind or leaves him ; and then Caspar, (bass), sings 
bis drinking song, and tempts Max to go with him 
to the Wolfs Glen. Herr Beutlbr was Max, and 
WsiNLicn, Caspar; and both quite inadequate. 
Then came that Minna and Brenda duet between 
Agatha and gay Annchen, (Mmes. Johannsen and 
Von Bbbxel). The latter lady acted in a very 
sprightly, pretty manner, and sang more true than 
in Fidelio; the voice, however, is thin and hard. 
Agatha's recitative, prayer and aria : Wie ncdUe mir 
der ScMummer, closed the scene. Johannsen sang it 
with true feeling, and with fine abandon in the spirited 

finale. 

Herr Oertlein, in the character of the Bnrgo-' 

roaster, sang a comic solo from Lortzing's Czar and 
Zimmermann^ (one of the many operas founded on 
the story of Peter the Great's apprenticeship in the 
ship yards). The subject of the song was the bur- 
gomaster's importance, and the music as much like 
Rossini's Figaro, (Largo al factotum)^ as a burgo- 
master could bo supposed to sing. It was quite 
amusing. Lortzing's music is more Italian than 
German. 

For part third was announced the second Act of 
Fidelia^ with the Leonora overture. No. 3. But 
instead of No. 3, we again had the No. 4, in £, and 
the Act this time was curtailed of the beginning as 
well as of the end. The extract commenced with 
the grave-digging music. 

The best performance of the evening was a spark- 
ling comic duet from Auber's ''Mason and Lock- 
smith," sung by Mmcs. Johannsen and Yon Berkel. 
It is clear that this company arc better suited to such 
light opera, than to Fidelio, 

On Saturday afternoon the same programme was 
represented, with the omission of the Fidelio ex- 
tract ; and so ended this first and most imperfect 
experience of German Opera in Boston. 



Concerts.— For the third week the field has been 
almost wholly Thalderg's. Last Saturday even- 
ing the Music Hall was filled, even upon the stage, 
with audience to his " last." The bill contained the 
names of Mmes. D'Angri, Johannsen, Von 
Bsrkei<, the principals of the German Opera 
troupe, Mrs. Barrow, (who recited Gray's Elegy), 
Herr Schreiber, the trumpeter, and Carl Bbrg- 
MANN wi(h nn orchestra. The programme was one 
of the lengthy sort, embracing various kinds. The 
orchestra gave the overture to "Egmont," and that 
to the " Merry Wives of Windsor," by Nicolai— not 
a bad overture, but about as suggestive of the 
" Merry Wives "as it was of " Waverley," for the 
overture to which by Berlioz we found it substituted 
at the very last moment; also a march from Tann' 
hSuter, Tii albbro played with orchestra, and with 
masterly power and beauty, the first movement of 
Beethoven's £ flat Concerto ; also his " Home *' and 
Concert Waltzes, his Norma fantasia, and the Volkdied 
and Fruhlingslied of Mendelssohn. The Quartet 
from Fidelio: Mir ist's so wunderboTf was sung almost 
as badly as in the opera ; and the Trio from Don 
Juoft^ we are told, fared not much better. Mme. 
Johannsen sang again the scena from FVeyackutz^ 
and Mme. D'Angri an air from the " Barber of 
Seville" and Ah! monfU, 

'A theme of much talk, wonder and amusement at 
this ** last ** concert, was a Card of the Management, 
scattered over the seat% announcing, with grave rea- 
sons and gracioas revelations of the mysteries of 
management, a series of three " Half Dollar Con- 



certs." Two of these took place on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, of this week, before large audi- 
ences, with D'Angri, Johannsen and Schreiber as 
assistants, and the usual selection of pieces. The 
third will be to-night. But the last of the last, and 
Thalberg's *' positively last" appearance in Boston, 
is proclaimed for next Tuesday afternoon. 

The interest in the Afternoon Concerts of the 
Orchestral Union deepens, if the audience does 
not increase, as they approach their close. Last 
Wednesday's was the thirteenth and Inst but one. 
The performances were excellent, and the prospramme 
a particularly good one, as follows : 

1— Sympbony, (K fUt) Hozart 

2— Alia from '* Znnetta" Aubcr 

With solns for Clnrinet by I. Schultz. 

S—Overture : " Midsummer Night's Dream," Mendelnohn 

4— Wain : Vorttaedtlifr," Laoner 

5— Andanre from Symphony No. 2, BeethOTen 

6— Concordia Quadrille Zerrahn 

7— Finale from " Lohougrin," R. Wagiier 

Next Wednesday will be tJie last — and then we 
shall begin, when it is too late, to miss our orchestral 
privileges. May we not suggest, for one item of the 
programme, that Leonora overture, the No. 3, which 
was promised us and not given in the German opera, 
and which has not been heard in any concert here 
this winter. It was always a favorite, and the recent 
performance of Fidelio will clothe it wiih fresh in- 
terest, and make its motives moi-e inteI1ifl:ible. • 



For Dwight'a Joamal of Mnalo. 

Mr. Editor : — There is a remark in the criticism 
of last Saturday's *' Journal of Music," on the per- 
formance of Fidelio, which I cannot let pass without 
a few words. It is as follows : '* We have had to 
grope our way through most imperfect, miserable first 
representations, and almost perversions, to at last a 
clear presentment of the thing. So we came to the 
great symphonies now so generally loved." Here is 
a trifling difference to be noticed, viz. : the **Jirst 
repreeentaticna " of the great symphonies, as given by 
our old Boston Academy, with somewhat limited 
means and far from perfection, were equally far from 
being miserable representations; they were liked— 
enjoyed^and created a taste and desire for repeti- 
tions. I think it will generally be found that ^rst 
representations of classical compositions, imperfectly 
and miserably given, are not likely to produce that 
effect— as was the case last week with Fidelio. 

Yours truly, Wm. Keyzer. 

Boston, April 6, 1857. 



The days fixed for the great Musical Festival here 
are Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 21st, 22d 
and 2dd of May, immediately preceding " Anniver- 
lary week." There will be an oratorio each morn- 
ing, a concert with Beethoven's '* Choral Symphony" 
on Stturday evening, and possibly some oratorio or 

sacred concert also on Sunday evening Tual- 

BERG giv<»8 us the fourteenth concert, (to Fay nothing 
of Matini^es), of this his second vi^iit, this evening, 
and his very hst on Tuesday afternoon. After that 
he will re-visK Hartford, Albany. &c., and in the 
latter part of the month he will join Strakosch 
and Company, under whoso agency he will make a 
two months' concert tour of the West. Mme. 

D'Akori in the meantime will go South Mr. 

Ullman, we understand, expects to import Hector 
Berlioz and a grand orchestra, for concerts in the 
New York Academy during the coming year. 
Among his thousand and one great plans, too, it is 
said, he contemplates a series of twelve oratorios in 
that same Academy. Query : Can these be possibly 
the twelve unwritten oratorios which one of our 
American composers wanted to contract with a Bos- 
ton music publisher to bring out at the rate of one a 

month? The Maretzek-Gazzanioa troupe, 

fresh from their Philadelphia triumphs, open in New 
York next Monday, with La Traviata. 



Something new in the way of concerts is announ- 
ced at the Tremont Temple for next Wednesday 
evening. Mr. H. S. Cutler, organist at the Church 
of the Advent, and a zealous advocate of English 
Cathedral music, as sung autiphonally, by answering 
choirs of boys, is to give us some specimens of that 
style of music. He will be aided by historical and 
critical explanations by Mr. A. W. Thayer, our well 
known ^Diarist" and correspondent. The pro- 
gramme will be found below .. .Master Ernst 
Perabo, a youth of eleven years old, of German 
parentage, but reared in New England, is well known 
among our Boston musicians as possessing decided 
talent for music. He already plays upon the piano 
and the organ, and knows by heart difRcult fugues, 
by Bach, &c. He also plays the violin. He is full 
of native intelligence. All he needs is thorough ed- 
ucation in a musical sphere, where humbug has not 
entered, and we are happy to hear that an effert will 
be made by subscription among our liberal friends of 
music, to send him to the Conservatoire at Leipzig. 
It is really due to such decided indications of the 
true gift We have received a most capital photo- 
graphic likeness of TuALnERO from Messrs. Ma- 
sury, Silsbee & Case. 

The following, from a foreign paper, will interest 
those who are curious to know about Beethoven's 
only opera : 

As I have already taken up the pen for Fidelio, 
another not so well known notice of the other forms 
in which the same subject was treated may lie here 
appropriate. In the year 1798. there was produced 
in Paris Leonore ; om, F Amour Conjugal^ op&a en trois 
actes^ paroles de J. N. BouiUy^ mnsique de Gaveaux. It 
was successful, and, some years afterwards, the text 
was translated for Beethoven into German hv the 
then secretary of the Theatre Koyal, Joseph §onn- 
Icithncr, and into Italian for Fernando Pacr, hy some 
one unknown. Paer's opera, Leonora, ossia l*Amore 
Conjugate^ was produced at Dresden in the year 1805, 
(simultaneously, therefore, with Becthoven'ji /!>«7nore ) 
and subsequently, translated into German, produroa 
on the 8th of February, 1809, at the Kiiniihnerihor 
Theatre in Vienna. Paer's music was not nnsucces- 
ful (after Beethoven's) even in Vienna, for it was 
given some few times in 1810. From that period, 
however, Lionore disappeared entirely from the stajze, 
while, it is to bo hoped, Fidelio will long maintain its 
ground. 



London. — The concerts of Miss Arabella God- 
DARD, the pianist, and her performance of some of 
Beethoven's latest Sonatas, (op. 109, 110, and 111,) 
are the theme of general and unqualified laudation 
with the London press. Some papers speak as if the 
difficulties of these sonatas had proved insurmount- 
able, and as if their beauties had been a scaled book ; 
but we believe they are pretty well known among the 
best pianists in Germany, where the Beethoven of the 
latter or third period is no stranger.. ..The great 
Handel Festival stands postponed to the 15th, 17th 
and 19th of June. ...Mr. Charlks HallA has gone 
to Paris to engage an orchestra for a series of concerts 
to take place during the great Art exhibition at 
Manchester. 

The Musical World is very severe upon the Philhar- 
monic Society, which, at a recent election of new 
members, black-balled such musicians as Mr. Henry 
Smart and Charles Hall<^ in favor of candidates of 
little note. The World ceases ** to attach any artistic 
importance to that Society and its doings. "....Mr. 
Charles Salaman has been delivering three lectures at 
the Marylebone Institution on "Music and the 
Dance," with illustrations of the dance music of 
various times and nations. • • .Ella's " Musical Union " 
concerts, for some time suspended, are resumed. The 
first programme was as follows : 

Quartet, B flat. No. 78 (Pleytl Bd.) Ifayda 

Trio in D, Op. 70, Pmoo, &e Beethoven 

Part Song—** Departure ". Mendrlswbn 

Quartet In E, Op 48 8pohr 

Ktrgy-" Pi^cvful Keptwing "—MS Oraun 

Oigoe, 6-8, In ; Fantasia Uelodlqne, MS Monrt & Dfrlfcl 

Madrigal— *' Hard by a fountain" Waelreat 
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The quartets were played by Messrs. Sainton, Bla- 
grove, Goffrie and Piatti. The Herr Derifel, whose 
name is so oddly coapled with Mozart's, was com- 
mended on Mr. Ella's programme as a wonderful 
pianist. "With the exception of Liszt," he says, 
-'few pianists more graphically transcribe on the 
piano-forte the elaborate score of great orchestral 
works,"— whereat the Mmical World is funny. 

The Italian Opera.— We take from The London 
Daily News the following account of the performances 
to be given at the Queen's Theatre during tho 
approaching season : 

*'The following are the company engaged : Madame 
Alboni; Mile. Maria Spczia, of "La Scala, Milan *c. 
(her first appearance) ; Mile. Angiola Ortolani of La 
Scala, Ac. (her first appearance) ; Mile. Baillou, Mme. 
Franchi, Mile. Berti, Mile. Poma; Mile. Trcneta 
Ramos, from Turin (her first appearance) ; and Mile. 
Piccolomini. The tenors and basses are: Signor 
Antonio Giuglini, of La Scala, &c. (his first appear- 
ance) ; Signor Jacopi, Signor Mercuriali, Signor Luigi 
Bottardi (his first appearance), Signor Bcllctti, Signor 
Benevcntano, Signor Napolcone Rossi Signor Gio- 
vanni Corsi (his first appearance), Signor Bnillou, 
Signor dc Soros, Signor Gariboldi, and Signor Filippo 
Yialetti (his first appearance). 

*• This list, beside the principal favorites of last year, 
contains several new names of great Continental 
fame, particularly Mile. Spezia, Mile. Ortolani, Signor 
Giuglini, the most celebrated tenor in Italy, and 
Signor Vialetti, a basso profondo of renown. For the 
ballet we are to have our old favorites, Marie TagUoni, 
Rosati, Paul Taglioni, &c., beside a number of others 
whose names are as yet unknown in England. 

"The theatre is to open on Tuesday, the 14th of 
April, with La Faroriia in which the new stars Mile. 
Spezia, Signor Vialetti, and Signor Giuglini, will 
appear, and with the ballet La EameraUUi (for the 
first time these ten years), in which the heroine will 
be represented by Mile. Pocchini, described as a 
damcuse of the highest order. Soon after the opening 
of the theatre. Mile. Ortolani will appear, with 
Giuglini, in the Puritani. Mile. Piccolomini will 
arrive early in April, and will appear in a number of 
new characters beside those which she performed last 
season. Mme. Alboni is to arrive before the Ist of 
May, and will make her first anpearance this season 
as Azuccna (the gipsy), in tnc Trovatore. Don 
Giovanni is promised, with a cast of unprecedented 
strength, including Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini, 
in the characters of Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, and 
Zerlina. Nothing is said about the production of any 
new opera; but two new ballets are announced, the 
one for Marie Taglioni, the other for Rosati. The 
subscription fur the season will consist of thirty 
nights. 

PAnw.— The immediate hopes of the Grand-Opera 
are founded on the new ballet of MM. Scribe and 
Auber, to be called Marco Spada^ doubtless taken 
from the opera of the same name, by the same authors, 
produced last year at the Opera-Comique. Mesdames 
Rosati and Ferraris will both sustain principal parts. 
Some e:cpectations are also entertainca of a new two- 
act opera, Francoi* Villon^ by M. Membrc6. The 
indisposition of Madame Stcnanonc has led to tho 
postponement of / Puritanic at the Italiens, which 
theatre is announced to be closed on the 31st instant. 
The success of Obcron at the Theatrc-Lyriquc increas- 
es nightly. The Bunffes-Parisiens has produced a 
new operetta in one act, entitled Apres rOragCt the 
words by M. Boisscaux, music by M. Galibert, which 

S remises to have a run. On Monday week Mozart's 
\equiem was executed by the Soci<^t6 dcs Jeunes 
Artistes du Conservatoire in the Church of tho Made- 
leine, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup. M. Cal- 
zado intends having a new repertoire for tne Theatre- 
Italicn next year. His son has gone to Italy for the 
purpose of ncROciating with Mercadante. M. Calzado 
wishes to produce in the Salle-Ventadour, several of 
the works of this celebrated composer, who is admired 
everywhere but in Paris. It is, however, desirable, 
indeed important, that the illustrious composer should 
superintend their production himself. Mercadante, 
(says M. dc Rovray, in his last feuilleton in the Mon- 
t/tfur), is the intimate friend of Rossini, and perhaps 
this fact may triumph over his natural id'eness ; for 
nothing in the world has yet induced him to leave 
Naples, where he is perfectly contented, greatly 
esteemed, and enjoys the same position aa Auber in 
Pari*. At this moment Mercadante has a new opera 
in rehearsal at the San Carlo. If the work succeeds 
as every one expects, M. Calzado will produce it in 
Paris. M. Calzado's troupe will be strengthened by 
the addition of new talent, worthy of being placed at 
the side of Mario. Alboni, Graziani, and other distin- 
guished artists. Everybody is speaking about Giulini, 
one of the best tenors in Italy. 

At the Opera Comique the reprice of M. Hal6vy*8 
L*Eelair proved a f^reat success. The principal 
characters were sustained by Madame Duprex-Van- 
dcnheuvel. Mile. Boulart, Mil. Barbot and Jordan. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini took her benefit on Mon- 
day the 26th ult, at the Italians, when La TravicUa 
was given with a concert. The Salle Vcntadour was 
erowded to excess, and the lady recalled several times 
in the course of the performance. M. Calxado has 



re-engaged Mademoiselle Piccolomini for three sup- 
plementary representations of La Traviata, When 
these are given, Verdi's opera will have been performed 
sixteen times at the Italiens. Signor Mario and 
Graziani have appeared on each occasion In the 
T^'aviata with Mademoiselle Piccolomini. 



PHiLADBLrniA. — Fitzgerald gives us the following 

report of opera at the new Academy of Music during 

the last week of March : 

Wednesday, March 2<5th La Traviata. 

Friday, " 27th....Barbicre di Seviglia. 

Saturday, " 28th Lucrezia Borgia. 

Monday, " 30th... Linda di Chamounix. 
Wednesday, April Ist Barbiere di Seviglia. 

Friday night witnessed the dehtU of Miss-Adelaide 
Phillipps, from Boston, in the sparkling role of Rosina. 
This lady has been successful latterly in Havana, and 
comes to us heralded with no mean reputation as an 
American Prima Donna. Miss Phillipps is good 
lookinir. has a voluptuous form, and with more anima- 
tion mijfht show off to better advantage. Neverthe- 
less, she has a fine voice, and is to all appearances an 
excellent musician. As Roi«ina, she lacked the 
vivacitv but not the musical education of that young 
lady. She has studied in a good school, and we think 
she deserves great credit as an artiste of the Divine 
Art. The Music Lesson, in Act 2nd. was remarkable 
in point of execution; there Miss Phillipps displayed 
the resonroes of her voice to great advantajre. And 
so in the Finnic, where she introduced Non piu mesta^ 
from Cenerenfola^ very effectively. Next in import- 
ance comes Figaro, the merry barber, with a not very 
fitting representative in Assoni. Amodio seemed to 
us the most successful in his ride of Friar Basil, which 
he rendered with exceedini? i/t/jM. Brignoli, poor 
Signor, was incorrigible. Cotnil Almnriva was miss- 
ing from the scene; we onlv saw and hcnrd Brignoli, 
with his sweet, tender, bewitching, ravishing voice. 
The orchestra wanted nicety, of execution, it was all 
too noisy and unpractised, notwithstanding the 
repeated attempts of the handsome and indomitable 
Max to control it. 

On Raturdav night was repented " Lucrezia Borgia," 
with Miss Phillipps ir. the rule of Orsini. She eave 
much satisfaction in this chnrncter. and on the whole 
was better liked than on the first night. 

"Linda di Chamounix' was repeated on Monday 
night to a fine house, with even crreater eclat than the 
first night. Miss Adelaide Phillipps plensed very 
much in tho role of Pierotto. Siirnor Arnoldi, unfor- 
tunately, did not and could not please. 

Mme. Gazzaniga's benefit took place on Friday of 
last week in Verdi's Luisa Miller^ which has since 
been repeated several times. The role of Luisa Mil- 
ler, it is said, was written for her. 

THAT.BERO'S 
LAST FIFTY CEN T CONCERT. 

MUSIC HALL, SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 

Admission Fifty Cents — Seats merved without extra charge. 

Mapame D'ANORI, 

Madame JOHANNREN. 

Mr. SCHREIBER. 

SiONon ABELLA. 

Mr. TIIAIiRERG will play Norma, the Prayer of M«mii>8, 
The Ifujruenots, SmilramiA, and two Songs by Uendvlsaoha. 
Th^ progrnmme rontainn twrlvc piiK^M. 

lirkeeR GO rffnts, to he hsil at ItuflMll h Rkhnrdann's. 291 
Wanhlngton street, and at the door. Sosts reserved without 
%%tr% charge. 

Doors open at l}Ji ; Conoert to eommoDce at 8 o'clock. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 14.... MUSIC HALL. 

ONLY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 

Positively Last Appearance in Boston. 

S. TIIALBERG. Mmb. D'ANGRI. 

Mmk. JOHANNSFiN, BIii. SCHREIBER. 

Doors open at 2*yi -Concert to commence at 8 oVIoek. 
The sale of leats ronunences April 18. 



OOITCBIiX 



On MONDAY, Thalbcrg's only Fifty Cent Concert In Salem. 



(Formerly Miss Sophia Both amly,) 
MMll give her flrnt and only 

OIIAND CONCERT 

In Boston prior to ht-r departure fhr Kurope, 

Saturday Evening, April 18, 1867, 

/ssisted hj 

Miss TWICHELL. Mr. ADAMS, Mr. MOZART, 

Mr. L. 11. SOUTHARD. Mj. W. R. BABCOCK, 

THE GERMAN TRIO, 

And the MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY. 

ity*nekets CO eents To oommence at l)i o*elock. 



Engluh Cathedral and Oratorio Hosic, 

By apowerfal ANTIPUONAL CHOIR, (the '* Boston Choris- 
ters* School,") will take place at the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 

On Wednesday Bvenins, April 16, at 73< o'olk. 

The mnsle of the first pert of the Concert will be Introduced 
by brief historic and explanatory notices read by Ajlu. W. 
TaATsa, Kiq. 

AEa.iNGIMKKT OP TBI AMTlPHOirAL ChOIE. 

DccAHl^SIs boys (Trebles). Camtobis—SIx boys (Trebles). 

Two Centra Tenors. Two Contra Tenors. 

Two Tenors. Two Tenors. 

Three Bafses. Three Bi ees. 

The above choml force It arranged In exact arcordanre with 
the Knf llsli (Tathedral iytrem, and Is the only choir of the kind 
ever hwird in tbis country. 

Oreaniat Mr. H. 8. Cutler. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART I. 

1— Tenlte, Chanted to Gregorian Time TTTI. 

2— Te Deum TaliU, 1666. 

Thl< compaeitioa la writ'en In tbe Dorian key, D miner, 
without the B flat. 

8-*Full Anthem (without Orxnn) Varrani. 

" Lord, for thy tender mercies' sake." 

4— Full Anthem, 8. W^bbe, Sen. 

" Ills glory with perpetual hyronn proclaim/' 

5— Pitalm 74 To an Anglican Chant. 

6-Trio (Three Treblea), From " ElUah." 

" Lift up thine evss unto the mountains." 
To be Mung by three Boys, without ancompanlment. 

7-*Th« NU-ene Creed Dr. BenJ«min Rogers. 

" I believe in one God." 

8— Te Deum (in F),. Travrrt. 

9— Verse An them , Boy ee. 

" For the liord shall comfort Zion." 

PAET II. 

1— Solo, From the " Messiah.'* 

" Every Talley shall be exaltfd." 

Sung by Mr. C. R. Adams. 

^^^wIaOaU8e» •••• •••••»•• ••••«••••«••« ••••••••a*« SlC^VISIa* 

" And the glnry of the I^ord." 

8-Solo, «M»Mlah.»» 

^ Come unto him, all ye that labor ami are heavy Iwden." 

Sung by Master Fred. White. 

4- Solo, "Eiyah." 

" If with all your hearts ye truly seek me." 

Sung by Master Iu)ring. 

•6— Choma, From " Sauiaon." 

" first created beim, and thou great word. *■ Let there 
be light,' and light was over all." 



Single tickets, 60 cents, or three for 81, to be liad at the 
music stores and at the Temple. 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The aboTe Society reapectfnily inform the public that the 
Of the scwon will be giTeo at the UOSTOM MUSIC HALL, on 

Wednesday Afternoon, April 15, at 3 o'doek, 

Caei. ZsMiAnN, Condaetor. 

For proi;ramnie, see paper* nf the day. 

Parkaires containing Six Tickets, 91 ; Single Tl<*keta, 26 ets. 
To he hail nt the mui^io atorpa of E U. Wade, Russell & Rich* 
ardaon, Tolman, and at the door. 



NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 

UKCBNTLY PUBLISUKD BY 

OLITEB OITSON dc €0., BOSTON. 



BASSIN1*8 ART OF SIKOIMO. An Analytleal. 
Phyaiologieal and Practicai Syatera for the Cultleatlon of 
the Voire. By Carlo RAsaiHi. Kdited by R. Stoeu Wil- 
lis 1 TOl. 4to. Priro 94. 

COOKB'B VOCAI. METHOD. New and rcrlard 

edirlon. Comprifinr all thn laresit lessons and exercisas of 
the author 1 vol. 4to. Price 98. 

THE COHCERTINA. A CnmpWe Course of Instrae- 
tlon, with a choke Collection of Popular Mu^lr, Ptr the Ger- 
man Conofrtina. 8to. Price 60 eta. NKARI<Y RKADT, 
Instructions and Musie fcr the ISnglish Concertina. 6U ets. 

THE P8ALM8 OF IiIFE. A Compilation of Psalna, 
llymna. Anthems, Chants, Ike., embodying the Spiritual, 
Progressive and Kefonnntory Sentiments of the present age. 

^ By John S Adams. 1 toI. 12mo. cloth. Price 76 ets. 

Nearly' Readjr t THE UBAIORARB. A Colleetlon 
of Catholic Music. 



MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

fTMIB Summer Term oomroencea April 90th. Pupils may 
JL receive, as aninteurs or teachers, a thorough e<lucatlon in 
every dcparrnient of Musie. Also in the Modem LanKUSgr^i 
Drawinit. l^alnting. &c., and hl^h^r Sngliah branches as 
aoreaaarics. Situations a««ured to paplla who become qualified 
to teach. A few vacancies ft>r young ladies In the family of 
the Principal. For rlrrulnra, &c., address 

KOWAUD B. OLIVER, Pittspikld, Mah. 



tVBT PUBLISH BD BT 

J. H. HIDLET, Na 544 Broadway, Albany. 

La CoNQirtTB, Morccau de Salon, by Augvstb 

OOCKEL, 40 

Mabchb d*Auborb, pour piano, par A. Oockbl,..60 
L'ONDiifB, Morccau «* •• " 60 

SoMBTHiNO SwERT, (comic medley) O. A. Abchbr, 30 
Thb WrrciiES* Galop, for piano, by M. Libbxch, S5 
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FIRST PREMIUMJIANO^ORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hin nealrtd Uw WlnloE mrdi tor tbdr nhlblUsn or 



AIlk«Falraafl8Sai 



fSsBsuittSitti StirltKblt ^ttlianft flsxotftilD 



TA£ GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST BQUABE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FOBTE CASES, 

THE SILVER IHEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWAEE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OP JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



American Inititote, ITew York, 



3F.ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PeansrlTMila StcM AsrlcBltaral 8ocl«tr, 

THE HIGHEST PRBHIDM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the nUaois Stkte Fftir, 

THE HIOHBST PEEHIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

Tbii Haon *M HtiblUwil In 182B, tj JONAI CHICEEK. 
mo, Hd ap tc tlH piwnt tint lu tDnUiad 10,006 
PU>0>. ToTlbtuUMUDBortbMi PtwalBCbadBiM 
BtatM ud Is ZH|lMDd, Itmr )»n liRi> LvudMl— 
ElereB Gold M«dal«, 
8«TeBteeB BilTer Medala, 
F«w Bnmae Medals. 

WABEBOOMB, 



TREMONT STREET, 
■ 0«TON. 



PKcmiUM rxANO-roxTEa. 

L SILTIK PBna HSDAL 

— ^ 1 IbtM PIUMUUMtaNOnatliUbl 

M, la nmrDUoa aiUl Ih* bM DWiun In Um « 
MclMBBrinltOMiailfiiftetwidDB. Ate, 




BOSTON. 



WILLIAM aOOCH, 
TCAOHKR or MU8IO, 

II JUOB w. Toai^ vt. SB wuBnaroN nKor. 



TBAOHCR OP MUSIC; 

'* Ohonh. . . .SAmI Mmt, B«ti 

^rowAS5"'£rBA£6H7 



Aithcus for the coming Season. 

Novello's CWp MUSIC, 

Q (lmf«tcd from Entlmd) 

3 Op' Broadway, N.r. 



SELHORE and HE A LB,— CAROLS yOR EASTER- 
TIDB. EdlUd by Uit RtT, Tih. niuou md tLi Hei. 
J. M. NULI. ISmD. Ik. FdH Tm, muricrnllo, (1,13. 

HAIfDBl.— T RNOir THAT MI RKDEEUBEt LITETil. 

Place tij van aiD4 ilMth- ]3e. Yon] puu, SOa- 

T)itnfh(ILb*brciaji)iIeo put. IIkII. ) 

>- ■ DHIh, vhrn !■ Iby •Ung. Dtut,!. r (Sk. 

Tliet»h»ll lb. •jiip.-HtihjilLfKdhh flock. All.lSo. 

nil )ako li •■■J. Chorui, Ifc- 

A\t, L. Vo«L teon, itA. Ton] part*, ioo, 
HBHMAM. -JEBDS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAT.— 

UnapiouibHdi. AntbtDi, eSo. 

J ACKHON, (Uilhui.K CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 13d. 

KEKT— »BAR tIT FSATBB. Vnx, two tnblti, ud 
ebeni. FoHo,]9c. DcUTO,<e. Cbonupani,Sii. 

ud bw. Irilh chDTUt, Wo. Tooal pirU, 2k. 
MONK, W. H THE EASTEIt IltMN, -' Jhui ChllM !• 

man to-da;." Cbiadit PitB Ccoupoaltlon. ISc. 
NORRII, THOB.-nBAR HI PBAIER. Tnbl* nlo, 

XOVBLUt TUB RASTERN HTMN, BawlJ IdaBttd ud 

•ailiii»Iy hanDocLvd, ai E«lo, tilo, Quaiut. andCbonu. 
2to. aaia copj, 8°. 
IhtlAnI li Riji •mD|tli,19e. Toal ;ut>, Ifc. Claai 

rALESTRinA.— BiHou) TnE laub op ood. l i. 

t. T, >. St<t. 
SBWBLI..— EASTIR HTMN. IGe. 

PRAIEIt. Pnr Tirioi. Tool 
Mo. Toul |iuu, I&o. 

RAISED PHOH TUB PBAS. 

DtdldietdlbjpermlHloDjMUitliOid Blibsp at OiToid. 

CAROLS FOB EASTEB^miE. 

Cauu nm Cauniiiit-TiDi, thin ir ddw mdy, bj iha laiDa 

CAROLS 
B j^ 8 -r s R ■ a: X x> s , 

Sat to uclant KaladliabTlha Rot. n»*ilHlLKO>l,H. A. 
Word!, priDaliiaJlj In Imltuton of tha orltlDAl, by lb* Kii. 

Umo dM, aa>Kt IB 

MllD, lupubouorto BOO 

JNUOf Compnaaad fbur Tocai Paita. ...... 15 

With Voicb-Parts awd Piano-Fortb Accohp't. 

TaB Words ohlt. 

niHi, In [iaeiiu of M.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. '.'.'.i'jt 

TbiH Canli caaji ba niiii bj a Bxlo Tolca, witb Aeonspni- 

1q Moric Polio. Ad l.»uimi'Yn«alPai«for Alto,Tnior,aiid 
Ban, baia baaa addnl, la nidei tlii.1, wlua Ibaia toIom an 
pi*ian(, tba banun; imm] ba nndand coaiplala vUboat u 

XX.A.X.X.EX, CA-TTZS Oc OO. 

Granl, Parlor Grand, 
and Sqsare 

pimoFoiins, 

PATBHT SUSPENSION BUMI AND OBAND ACTION. 

4*» WuhlBCMn 8tre«C, BmUm, 

(Naw Boilitn Mukat.) 

J. C. D. PARKER, 
Jutnutti (t i\t |plRn*-;f ortt, 9ti(n tc ^EtRpnii 

S HATWABD PLACE. 

OTTO DBBBBL 

OliM Isateiottn « a« PIANO, ud iM]t baaMnnadU 




mjBIO AMTt JOB PRIimWO OfPIOT. 



Importsnt to Condnctors, blasters 
and Leaders of Sands. 

BOOSE"Sr <Sc SOXTS, 
OF LONDOK, 

TlEa to aiiDDiiDn Ihit thtiiUI rarnnl.poiUn-fm. toaoji 

Hnsual Joornals ibr Wilitary Band. Stxingsd 
Band, and Braai Band. 



Tban *ra now publLihad 13) n 
Brui EbiDd Joonu?, 'pr£a?i n 



I a i«BiLttuita p4/jtb]B to 
B008EY & SONS, Mvsit Pi 

Si and 28 HotLES St., Losdos, (Emo.) 



BIONOR AUGU8T0 BENSELABI 
aim Itutraction la Biogbig. 

Rsaldcase Ho. SB PlmehKe^ BIreet. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€ni\ii of ttit :^iann onli Ringing, 

V. 8. HOTEL.. 



Flano-Forte Instruotion. 
ULLE. OAB^TTiIfLE SE LAWOTTT. 

BESIDENCI, U BAHCOCK STRBET. 



o. ahdb£ &■ OO., 

Depot of Fortign and American Mutic, 



aoe cuBSTNCT w 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

WBSTFIBLD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 
\luidHii 



■r Plm, or at lb* HiukD SUiaa. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MmAetory, 3T9 WiuhlBcMB BImt, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
lUaldaBBS >•. so KualMWl Btnat. 



C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC. 
701 BROADTTAI, HBW TORE, 

Dipot of Erard't Grand Pianot. 
otBCDLAmra mcsiual librabt. 

IT- CoaMiiitlr ea band a 



Publkuhni. 



J. H. HIDLET, 

Sub Sttln In ^uiUrI flifn\».vA\Mt, 



TEBMS OF ASVXBUBINa 

TbMtaMitlo^pMUBa HaM. 

keh anbaaanait tnwrUoa, par Un- * -~ 

rot «i aaluu, (USUMit Biulu 
Do do anafaai 

Spaalal notkiaa (iHdid), aiioh luartloi, pnUi 
Pajmauu raqslrad InadTaaa*: tOijaat^adv 
quRorlj !■ adTuaa . 

ai BOHOOIi BTOMIT. 
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For Dwtght*fl Journal of Miulo. 

Characteristics of C. M. von Weber. 

By Dr. Hermann Zopff, of Berlin. 
(Concloded from pafe 10.) 

Weber, apart from the judgment of Beethoven 
and others, (on his Euryanthe), had much to suf- 
fer from criticism, for the voiy reason that men 
knew he took it all too much at heart What 
did he do in his distress, when he heard the 
judgment of Beethoven, but lay the score, with 
tears, at the gi'cat master's feet I The latter sug- 
gested one principal improvement, soon underta- 
ken by Weber, in these words : " Do ^ith it as I 
did with my Fidelin; cut out a third of it" 
Beethoven, it is said, had not fared much better 
with his own opera. 

In Berlin Euryanlhe^ on its first appearance, 
had not such poor success as in Vienna ; for hero 
tlie above named party of the Romantic school, 
which had given Weber tlie first impulse and 
encouragement, had prepared beforehand juster 
expectations. But even here such success as the 
FreyschiUz had had, was out of the question ; it 
was only a sttcces d'cslimey won by the exertions 
of his friends. Weber found himself not partic- 
ularly elated by thb ambiguous success, when the 
next morning ho received a visit in his chamber 
from that young lawyer,* who with such true 
perception of the spirit of the times, had predict- 
ed all this. When Marx, after the first greetings, 
proceeded to congratulate Weber on the success 
obtained in Berlin, the latter could make no reply 
but : ** You too ! " For pain and mistrust pressed 
tears from his eyes. But although there lay so 

open a confession in this outright utterance of 

— - - 

* Referendaritu : a small lawyer who practices in 
the courts without emolument, and not a reviewer, as 
it was wrongly translated in our la8t.^ED. 



his noble, much deceived heart ; although he felt 
the force of cTiticism and all too candidly per- 
ceived and owned the errors which he had com- 
mitted to his own harm, .•<till his declining health, 
and the neglect of thorough critical self-studies in 
his youth, interfered with that classical aspiration, 
to which he felt an ever livelier impulse, and of 
which he more and more recognized the necessi- 
ty. The nisty, homely rococo critics of the time 
tonnentcd Weber after his Freyschiltz with their 
learned objections : that it was too much j^eople's 
music ; that it had nothing which betrayed the 
educated musician, who had learned something ; 
that it was tasteless, horribly tri\ ial, &c. Weber 
consequently set about it in earnest to meet these 
objections, and, as he said, to satisfy ** the learned " 
also. But already this remark betrayed that 
what ho wished to do was something altogether 
strange to him, something that lay beyond him ; 
and the result was that in the Euryanthe, which 
he was moved to compose for the very roason that 
he found in it material for ** learned music," the 
critical gentry wholly overlooked or purposely 
ignored these efibrts he had made to stop their 
cry ; while on the other hand the public, for whom 
the melodious passages and pieces of this opera 
were intended, had their impression obliterated 
by these very efforts of the comparer, and pro- 
nounced tlie opera unintelligible and '* too learn- 
ed." 

Weber's natural tendency to the romantic- 
sentimental is sufficiently impressed upon tlie one 
side on his youthful compositions, and on the other 
on his strongest work, the FreyschiUz. Unfortu- 
nately, too, witli velvet glove, it often drew him 
down ag^n into a less justifiable sentimentality, 
at times when his genius sought to gather itself 
up as for a grander and more lasting effort This 
sentimental relapse is all tlie more perceptible, 
when some nobler characteristic trait has unfolded 
itself the moment before, and when the music 
has been on the point of transporting the audi- 
ence in tlie most vivid manner to the situation 
represented. 

A striking instance, among many others, in 
which, owing to less decided situations, this fault 
does not stand so sharply out^ is the great aria 
of Caspar in the first Act With genial abandon 
Weber unfolds a true jwrtrait of this mysterious, 
malicious, misanthropic character, this creature 
of despair, and enchains our interest in a high 
degree by the closeness of the music to the sub- 
ject All at once Herr Caspar falls entirely out 
of his role and becomes as tender as a woman ; 
and with this sentimentality our deeper interest 
begins to cool, and there is nothing left us but 
mere musical delectation in its graceful and 
attractive turns. In the same way Weber loses 



himself many a time in tlie cdiaracter of Agatha, 
which certainly for a composer of his nature was 
one of the most inveigling. On the other hand 
all that pertained to the popular, the purely nat- 
ural element, as almost the entire part of 
Aennchen, (litde Anna), is everywhere carried 
out in a wholesome, natural, fresh and life-like 
manner, without any halfnesses or too great ten- 
dency to darling turns. On the other hand, a 
genius like Weber's alone was able to protect the 
childish ** Wolf's Glen " for any length of time 
against just ridicule ; and hb characteristic tone- 
pictures are too well known and celebrated, to 
re<iuii'e that anything should be said about them. 

But I cannot refrain from one remark about 
his very rich and fa.sciiiating overtures. With 
instrumental works without text, tlie lai^r public 
faro in about the same way that they do with 
paintings ; those are their favorites which offer 
tliem an effective treatment either of something 
that lies near to actual life, so tliat they are 
charmed with its naturalness, as in a picture of 
** still life ; " or, on the contrary, of objects lifted 
to the clouds, etherialized, wherein one may 
sweetly revel in the heaven of his own fancy. 
Intermediate objects seldom captivate the greater 
multitude. The public think too little in things, 
which, from want of culture, excite in them no 
deeper interest beyond mere sensuous delectation 
(whence the term dilettante) ; they do not think, 
and do not enjoy from the standpoint where the 
intention of the artist seeks to place us ; they 
enjoy absolutely, simply. Hence historical paint- 
ings, taken from a past age remote from our own 
inteiT.tts, chann the least, unless they be mere 
tinsel for tlie eye. 

An overture should prepare the hearer, by a 
concise description, for tlie situations, for the pas- 
sions of the opera ; yet without presupposing any 
sort of acquaintance with the drama that is to 
follow. But for such a preparation those ideas 
alone are proper, which will ser\'e for the unfold- 
ing of such a description ; that is, such as make 
only this imprc^ion, are readily apprehended and 
and do not lead the mind off. Thus the overtures 
of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and not less those 
of Mendelssohn, at least in this respect, present 
a rounded and complete preface, without presup- 
posing any acquaintance with the melodies of the 
opera. Weber, on the contran% turned off into 
a path, which has been variously travelled since 
him with unavoidably the greatest aberrations, 
when he used for main themes to his overtures 
the taking melodies from the opera itself— melo- 
dies based often upon some situation which con- 
tributes nothing to the denouement, and which, 
being without text, lose all hold upon a deeper 
understanding. By this means certainly he ca- 
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tered better for the thouglitlcss crowd of absolute 
dilettanti, and perhaps exercised more attraction 
on the masses; but as an artist he prejudiced be- 
forehand their understanding of the matter he 
had undertaken to present. Mozart, Beethoven 
and Gluck also interwea\e thoujihts fix)m the 
opera into tlieir overtui'es; but they arc ver}' 
careful to take only those of surh decided stani]), 
that they help to prepare the mind coiToctly ; and 
then they employ them only as introduction or 
as episode, as in the overtun^s to Don Juan, 
Iphigenia in Aulis^ Leonora^ (in C major). 
Weber's overtures, on the contrary, especially in 
the second theme, fall off into the Potpouni 
style ; tliis is true of the FrfiyHchiilZy as of the 
Euryanthe^ the Preciosa, &c., and most strikingly 
true of the Oheron, At this point Weber vio- 
lently breaks the spell of his life-like description, 
80 full of character and so faithful oflcn to tlie 
truth ; makes far too great a concession to the 
multitude, and all the beautifully gcnninating de- 
votion is over ; the audience is simply amused 
and longingly waits, after the return of the firet 
more tedious thought, for the repetition of that 
tempting sugar work, which does not keep them 
waiting long, and now dazzles them wth all the 
greater splendor. By this turn Weber gave the 
signal for a whole host of similarly put together, 
but not equally inspired overtures; they had 
learned of a rcvertMl master, both for themselves 
and for the pleasure-loving public, to take life 
easily. 

Rossini was already peeping in hew like a 
rogue, who hail just tlien begun completely to 
turn the heads of the best and bravest people. 
When the composer had cooked up enough to 
furnish forth his splendidly an<l daintily set 
tables, then, like a prudent and experienced 
cook, he never omitted to stimu^aV. Uie appetite 
by the nicely prepared ragout of his overtures. 

Precisely at the time when Weber's fame, that 
had been kindled by the FreyschUtZj was threat- 
ened with extinction by the sad fate of the Eury- 
antkej did Rose<ini reap his first dazzling triumphs. 
This was not without its injurious influence upon 
Weber's mind, which more and more opened 
itself to bitterness ; it so excited him and dazzled 
him, that tliis same Weber, who had once so ear- 
nestly conjured Meyerbt^er to remain German, 
now unfaithful to these principles, frequently in 
his Oberon strayed off after Rossini, and studied 
effect by an arbitrary mixture of German and 
Italian turns. 

Nevertheless Oberon cont<iins still glorious 
treasures of true Gennan music, and what is far 
more important, true destrripdon ; as for example 
in the elfin scenes, which even Mendelssohn has 
not surpassed; in the overture too, there is a 
brave CFsay of polyphony. But Weber was, 
alas I too sick to exercise the necessary self-con- 
trol. Outwanl impressions gained ever more a 
stronger influence over him, and challenged him 
as to a formal conflict with the hostile elements. 
His enfeebled body yielded to this soul struggle, 
and to the chicanes to which he was exposed in 
England, in a foreign language, on the part of 
narrow-mindod singers, arismg from the baa trans- 
lation of the Oberon, Weber was, as wc have 
said, in sjntc of all there Wcis new, invaluable, 
popular, and thus far unsurpassable in his works, 
too specific a musician, too much a man of feel- 
ing, to soar un to that summit of the arch of Rea- 
son, whence tne classical musician, standing above 
his impressions, overlooks, controls and regulates 
hinLself and his emotions. 



The Italians in Bnsaa.— Mme. Bosio. 

(CorreBpoDd«nc« Load. Miu. World.) 

All your readers who profess an unbounded 
admiration for Madame Bosio (and I address 
myself to no othei-s) will be glad to hear how she 
has been occupied during her recent sojourn in 
Russia. In the first place, I must hasten to say 
that the liquidity of h«r tones has not been 
interfered with by the congealing power of the 
Russian frost. In the second, 1 must chronicle 
her almost unprecedented success at St Peters- 
burg, and her altogether unprecedented success 
at Masco w — where no first-rate Italian singer, 
properly support<»d, ever appeared before the 
epoch of the coronation of the i)rcsent emperor. 
I am aware that many persons will laugh at the 
idea of a Russian reputation, and sneer at the 
notion of a success achieved in Moscow. In 
truth, when so accomplished a singer as Madame 
Bosio makes her apT)earance before a new public, 
the principal honor involved in her success is that 
which reflects upon the discernment and taste of 
her audiences. But it should be remembered at 
the same time, that almost all the great Italian 
singei-s, who have been heard in London and 
Paris for the last twenty-five years, have found 
their way to St Petersbui'g, and that the 
re])re.seiitation8 of the Italian Opera and the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society are attended 
with so much eagerness, that it is difBcult to find 
a ])lace on the subscription list of the former, and 
almost impossible to obtain a season ticket for the 
latter. In shoi*t, the Russian amateurs really love 
music ; thev have been accustomed to hear music 
of the first kind, and the excellence of their 
orchestras, com})Ose(l, for the most part, of native 
instnmientalists, proves that the nation can 
execute as well as appreciate. I speak especially 
of tlie orehestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
which consists of only forty performers (about the 
number of Mr. Alfred Mellon 's band ©f the 
Orehestral Union), and which, by lo^g and 
continuous practice, has attained almost the per- 
fection of ensemUe. The orehestra at the Italian 
Opera, numbering twice the number of executants, 
owes its completeness to the fact that the 
performers take rank in the Government service, 
to preserve which it is necessary they should 
remain in the band of the Government theatre. 
Afler a certain numlwr of years' service, each 
perfonner is entitled to a pension, like any other 
Government oflicer; and when, in addition to 
this, it is considered that the musical reputation of 
the St. Petersburg Italian Opera is considenibly 
higher than that of any other theatre in Ru.ssia, 
it will be at once understood that its musicians are 
not in the hjibit of quitting it for any slight 
reasons, but that on the contrary, most of them 
remain in it during the whole of their professional 
lifetime. This "permanency," so much admired 
by Mr. Carlyle, of course produces its usual results 
in mu.si(; as in all other tnings, and the orchestra 
of the St Petersburg Italian Opera exhibits an 
excellence which, under another system, might 
never have been attained. 

All this is intended to show that Bosio's success 
in Russia is a success not to be despised ; indeed 
she has nowhere been more thoroughly and more 
warmly ai>preciaU»d, from her appearance in 
Moscow at the State representation, when her 
brilliant vocalization in Norina was received in 
involuntary silence by an audience which had 
been invited by the Emperor to hear VElisir 
d*Amore wthout being pennittcd to laugh at 
Lablache I — down to her last appearance in the 
Traviata, when her nathetic acting and her 
charming execution of^ musics which with all its 
original insipidity becomes touching as "inter- 
preted" by her, caused her to be " recalled" some 
dozen times, smd with an enthusiasm which I had 
imagined was not to be found out of Ital^^ It 
will be remembered that Bosio was advertised to 
appear last season in the Traviata^ at tlic Lvceum, 
but Piccolomini having forestalled her in the part 
at Iler Majesty's, and the public moreover 
appearing; satisfied with that young ladjr's style of 
singing, it of course became unbecoming on the 
part of the former vocalist to enter into a com- 
petition from which nothing was to be gained. 



This summer, however, in case of Piccolomini's 
non-appearance, it will be profitable to her late 
admirers to have an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing the partof Alarguerite Gauthier, executed 
without "piquancy" or accroche-ccr.urs, by the 
most accomplished sopntno of the present day. 
A low-minded realist mi^rht object in Madame 
Bosio's performance of the jiart to her lady-like 
demeanor. She, in fact, looks like a voung girl 
accidentallv living in the region of the bames mix 
CamcUoft where siie appeare (juite dcpayse'e. But 
it seems to me that tlie Datne oux CameJin^ — on 
the stage as in real life — is tolerable under no 
other circumstances, and that in order not to be 
offensive, it is necessary, in the first instance, that 
she should not look like what she is. It has 
always been mv conviction that the original 
repi*esentativc of the part in Dumas' drama (or 
comedy as it ought to be called, — its chief merit 
being that it gives us a lively representation of 
manners in the quarticr Breda) owed a large part 
of her success to the lamentable fact that she 
" looked the part." And in support of the truth 
of this as.sertion, it may be mentioned that in the 
provinces where the public are not familiar with 
the dreiis, manners, and bearing of the first-class 
lorettCy Madame Doche failed. But the Dame nux 
Camdiias at the Vaudeville, to a more pure-minded 
person than an habitual theatre-goer is likely to 
oe, was doubtless a veiy offensive exhibition. At 
all events there is a great contrast between the 
peiformance of the French actre.ss and that of 
the Italian singer in the same part, and one that 
cannot be entirely ascribed to the purifying 
influence of the music, although the air of the 
last act is angelic as executed by Madame Bosio. 
Calzolari was Madame Bosio's tenor, of whom 
it is unnecessary' to speak, as the public of London 
have already heard and applauded the feeble 
gentleman in the ungratefiil character of the 
amant de cceur. Do not think, however, that we 
had no tenor but Calzolari at St Petersburg and 
Moscow. The "robust" parts were taken by 
Bettini (the big one), ana his ))erformance with 
Bosio and the contralto, de Mdric (who has vastly 
improved), in the Irovatore, was anpecially suc- 
cessful. The principal baritone was de Bassini. 
The seconda donna (appciaring sometimes as 
prima donna — in the Norma of Don PasquaJe^ 
for instance) was the interesting Marai. 



Boarding School Mnsie. 

(From "Music and Education,'* by Dr. Mainzeb. 

London, 1848.) 

Whence does music re.ceive its greatest injury, 
its deepest wounds ? From those who should be 
its natural guardians, and the most, jealous de- 
fenders of its beauty and purity — the parents of 
children and the managers of schools, e3|)ecially 
schools for female education. To study music is, 
to tliem, nothing but to learn to play the piano. 
You may have talent, or you may have none, you 
must learn it under penalty of being taxed with 
having received but an indifferent education. In 
what, then, consists this study of the piano ? In 
sitting so many hours daily before tlie instrument, 
having the fingers curved, and stretched, and 
trained; and aAer having thus pa.^)ed, in tlie 
most tedious and thou^^htless of studies, the most 

Iirecious and invaluable hours of life, what know- 
edge has been acquired? Have they become 
musicians for their pains ? Has the science of 
music been revealed to them ? Have they learn- 
ed to understand, to judge, to analyze a musical 
composition in its technical construction and poet- 
ical essence ? Or, have they learned to produce, 
afler tlieir own impulse, a musical thought to de- 
viilope it, and, in a momentaneous inspiration, to 
make the heart speak in joyful or plaintive strains, 
acconling to their mood of mind ? JJothing of 
the kind. A few have learned to play a sonata^ 
perhaps a concerto: a greater number have 
reached variations, but by far the greatest ma jori- 
ty only quailrilles 1 This playing of quadnlles, 
this training of tlic fingers, mothers complacently 
call accomplishment^ a refined education : and 
musicians who look with contempt upon musical 
study and musical works of this description, can 
they be surprised when the art to wtiich tliey 
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have devoted themsclvost is not appreciatedf not 
understood? What can we expect, when its 
whole destiny is lefl in the hands of matrons of 
boarding-schools, who, ^renerall y, are clear-sighted 
enough to make it an important item of their bu- 
siness, withdraw the lion's part from what is due 
to the teacher, but are ignorant of its very alpha- 
bet? 

If, in musical education, great errors arc com- 
mitted by teachers, the greatest of all arises from 
their submitting to the tyranny of these matrons, 
and their complacency in satisfying the wishes 
and the vanities of the parents. Unacquainted 
with music, its loftier purposes, and even with its 
mechanical department, the latter are over- 
anxious, in their paternal solicitude, to hear their 
offspring play or sing gi*eat pieces. The day is 
fixed beforehand, when, at a certain party, the 
young prodig}' should take the whole company by 
surprise. The tccicher, or governess, are alone 
initiated into the secret ; and these poor martyrs 
of ignorance try evei*v means to show the star in 
all its magnitude. The day, the great day 
arrives; the company begin to gather; thegrand- 

Eapa has taken his arm-chair, and now, O misery ! 
e^ns the musical entertainment Papa feels 
quite uneasy; mama is in a fever ; and tnc juve- 
nile Corinna is all but fainting. However, the 
glorious moment has come when the sun is to rise 
and dazzle every eye. We all have heard such 
prodigious performances. One bar after tlie other 
makes slowly its appearance, and is, as it were, 
forced out; when she sings, it is in stammering 
notes that she produces the eloquent A te o cara^ 
or Una farticn iogrimn. Often overcome with 
fear and emotion, not of the music, but of the 
heads and candles around her, she stops short, 
goes on again, but, alas ! the black and white 
keys begin to melt into eairh other, and to inter- 
change colors, until — all is darkness and confu- 
sion. So ends the first mu.sical entertainment, 
and so begins the musical career of young per- 
sons in general : each party-day is a new disap- 
pointment for the family and visitors, and a da^ 
of dee]) distress for the poor victim of such vani- 
ties and follies. 

It is very certain that music, so acrpiired, must 
bei'ome irksome and tedious, that it can offer no 
enjoyment for the moment, no nourishment for 
the mind, and throughout a whole lifetime, no 
compensation for the time, the money, and the 
tears it has cost. In going directly against the 
purpose, it would be unn^iisonable to expect to 
attain iL We would wish to learn and love 
music; but you teach us to dreiid and hate it: — 
a sy.stem which resembles that of the night ])olicc, 
who carry liinterns, that the thieves may see tliem 
fi-om a di*Ancc. Well may we say to those pa- 
rent'^. and boanling-school Minervas, that music 
is a dangiTous art. if thus it becomes, in their 
unholy hands, an instnnnent of torment to the 
young, or if it has to pass as a blighting blast, 
over the happy dciys ot youth, and is, thanks to 
them, a hanclmaid of vanity, an empty, idle, stu- 
pid show, on the one side, and a greedy, cunning 
s]KH'ulation, a vile, contemptible trade on the 
other. Well may we say to the musician, who 
thus sacrifices his dignity, betrays the art, and, as 
a 8ordi<l usurer, sells it to the highest bidtler, 
what Schiller said to the literary tradesman: 
*♦ Unhappy mortal ! who, with science and art, 
the noblest of all in.stniments, elTcctest and 
attemptcift nothing more than the day-<lrudgc 
witli the meanest ; who. in the domain of perfect 
freedom, bearvst about thee the spirit of a slave." 
" But,** continues he, *• how is the artist to 
guanl himself from the corruption of his time ? 
By desi)i.sing its decision.s. I^thlm look upwards 
to his dignity ami his mission, not downwards to 
his comibrts and his wants.*' 

As we do not expect to change, tliis degrading 
system of musical education, unless the parents 
show a better understanding and a higher appre- 
ciation of the art, it is to thom we expose the ne- 
cessity of a total reform in musical tuition, and 
say, either release tlie child entirely from this 
odious, mechanical and stupifying study, good 
only for nourishing ostentation and sclf-eoncoit, 
or make it a rational, intellectual and noble agent 
of moral education and mcntid refinement The 



more solid, the more elementary the beginning, 
the sooner the end is attained. All those who 
learn music with the view to shine, will never 
learn it to satisfy the better judge. They will 
find the general road too long, and, unlike com- 
mon mortals, begin where others finish ; fly with- 
out wings. They learn, by heart, like a bird, a 
Cuvatina and a great Aria^ and display their sci- 
ence in drawing-rooms, turning henceforth — a 
living hurdy-gurdy — in endless rotation from the 
Cavatina to the Aria, and from the Aria to the 
Cavatina. How different those who have learned 
thoroughly the principles of music ! they sing 
every choral or solo composition, though never 
seen before. 



(From the Homo Journal, Dvc. 1852.) 

A TBIBUTB TO BOOTH. 

The veteran actor, whose recent death broui^ht a 
heartfelt ••Alas! poor Yorick" to many a Hp, is 
kindly treated in the verses below, by an esteemed 
contributor. Booth was not an ordinary man; and 
we are <;lad that his decease has called forth so worthy 
though inadequate a tribute to hi.s memory : 

BOOTH. 

Just now it came into my head, 

I know not how it came, 
That somewhere I have heard or read. 
That Junius Brutus Booth was dead, 

An actor of great fame. 

In Richard he was really great,. 

Though Kean's was lauded higher : 
All parts, when not in tipsy state, 
lie played with judgment accurate, 

With spirit, force and fire. 

His tragic powers high praise bcKpcak — 

His comic claims as high ; 
Profound in the absurd or weak, 
He made you laugh at Jerry Sneak, 

And almost made you cry. 

For to his sense with feeling rife, 
The •* fun" was not the best — 

That tragedy of common life, 

The loving fool, the tyrant wife, 
He deemed a serious jest. 

He was a scholar deeply versed 

In old and modem lore ; 
A poet, too, and not the worst ; 
His lines, when by himself rehearsed, 

Were seldom thought a bore. 

At Holland's lodgings once wc met — 

Our speech on trifles ran— 
The nothings that wc soon forget, 
But leaves me an impression yet 

Of " wit and gentleman.'* 

A bard, the humblest of our times, 

While sauntering down the street, 
Together strung these careless rhymes, 
And thought how oft ambition climbs 
As poor reward to meet ! 



What lasts of Booth ? — a paragraph 

Some flippant paper gives ; 
A lie, or only true by half, 
To set on barren fools to laugh— 
And thus his ** glory " lives ! 

Orecn boy, who secst on the stage 

Some bully foam and roar, 
Thinkest it glorious to engage 
Applause, by shamming grief or rage, 
Oo— — bo a fool no more ! 

Few idols of the box or pit 

Might well with Booth compare : 
A genius, scholar, poet, wit, 
For every range of talent flt^ 

And Booth is — what ?— and where ? 

In vain his mind was heaven-inspired, 

By study, too, refined — 
All nature gave, or art acquired, 
Was only for the hour admired^ 

And then it passed from mind. 



The next Oennan Festival 

To the last number of Fitzgerahrs Citif Item, Phil- 
adelphia, wc arc indebted fur the following : — 

Sfvrnth Musical Festival of rne German 
Vocal Socii^ties op the Union.— Coming sum- 
mer, our city will be witness of one of those grand 
celebrations for whii-h cor sonj^-lovin}; Germans have 
of late years become so famed, and which promises 
to surpass all others of the :iame kind, whether held 
in New York, Bnliimorc, or in this City of Brotherly 
Love. These festivals have been juiily con^idcrcd 
as possessing an eminently naiionul Hiaracter, and 
displiiyin;; in a remarkable de^rree the social elements 
of German public spirit niid life, in tlie midst of 
American conventionalism, and hnvc won encomiums 
of fldmirntion from all classes of our society. 

The preliminary proccedingx were commenced last 
May, and the preparations are of the most complete 
kind, no expense or pnins being i:pared to give eclat 
to this eelchrntion. The following is the order of 
proceeding's : — 

1 — Saiunlny (Juno 13th) Eve of the Festival. 
Reception of the Societies, and Torch li^^lit pro* 
cession; Saluintion by the President of the Dele- 
[rniion; Supper at the Head Quarters; Escort to 
the lodginirs of the Guests. 

2 — Sunday Morning, nt 8; Introduction and Rehear- 
sal In the Evening;, Oratorio nt ilic Festive Hall, 
l>v the Vocal Societies of l*hiladclphia. 

3— Klonday Morning, at 8, General Rehearsal for the 
Festive Concert; then Procession and Reception 
in Indepcndoncc Square; Evening, at 7, Concert. 

4 — Tuesday, Tic Nic in the usual manner; Evening, 
Opera and Bull. 

5 — Wednesday Morniup:, nt 10; Meeting of the 
Dclcj-ation; Afternoon, Chorus Sin<;ing of the 
diifcrciit Societies; Conclusion of the Festival, 
Grand Baufiuct. 

C— Departure of Guests. 

The Direction of the Music has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. 1*. M. \Vt)i.8iKrFKK, Conductor of the 
Oratorio on Sunday Evcniiim and Geokck Fklix 
Bknkkkt, Conductor of the Monday Concert. — 
Both gen tie men have liccn long and favorably known 
in the inu^iical world. 

The Ollicens of the Delc'^alion are : 

M. Rosenthal, Tivsidcnt. 

M. Kaiser, Vice- President. 

A. Lang^'uth. Recording Secretary. 

I*. Rolir, Corresponding Secretary. 

A. Su.xc, Sccrcitirv of Finance. 

The programme of the two Concerts is as follows : 

PAKT I. 

Oratorio of •* The Bra/en Serpent," lA>cwe. 

1»AUT II. 

1 — Credo, from Twelfth Miis8, Blosart. 

2— Solo, (vocal). 

3— Chorus: "The Heavens arc Telling," (Creation), 

Ilaydu. 
4— Solo. 
d'^IIallelujah Chorus, (Messiah), Handel. 

The principal celebration will, however, l>e on 
Monday. The festive procession will be magiiiliccnt, 
and will take place after the Itchcarsal. 

Second Concert, on Monday evening : — 

PAllT 1. 

1 — Grand Overture, Orchestra. 

2— Chorale: Einc fcstc Burg, (United Societies), 

Luther. 
3— (Baltimore Societies). 

4— The r»7th IVnlm, (United Societies) F. Otto. 

6— {New York Societies). 

(J— Battle Chorus, from " The Prophet," (United 
SocicticK), Meyerbeer. 

PAUT IX. 

1— flrand Overture (National ) Benkert. 

2— Double Chorus : W ii.e and Water Drinkers, 

(United Societies) Zoellncr. 

3 — Concerted Piece. 

4— Seena and Chorus, from " Euryanthe, * (Phil- 
adelphia Societies), Weber. 

^^'* The American llcvolutionarv Hero," Wolsieffer. 

G— Pilgrim Churus, from *• Tannh'iiuscr," (United 
Societies), Wagner. 

Both Concerts will bo held at oar Academy of 
Music, and will be arranced in a manner commen* 
Kuriite with the magnitude and splendor of the 
Festival. The following Societies have accepted the 
invitation and will niteiid : — New York, ei^zliteen 
So4*ietios. with eight hundred members; Baltimore, 
six Societies; Philadelphia eleven Societies; Rich- 
mond, Va.. two Societies; Newark, two Societies; 
Norwich, New Haven, Poiifrhkecpsic, Hartford, 
Easton. Builiito, Rochester, Williamsburg, Hoboken, 
Trenton. Rcndinj;, Harrisborg, Wilmington, Peters- 
burg, Wa9hin>;ion city. Together, flfiy-kix societies, 
witli fifteen hundred members, a force sufficient to 
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shake the walla of the Academy, and which will 
create a la-sting iroprcsaion on our citixena by the 
almighty power of aong. 



For Ihv1xht*R Journal of Mudo. 

Diary at Home. 

A New York paper says : 

" Signer Jacopsi, (Charles Jacobs of New 
York), has been engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, London." 

Signor Jacopsi, of conrec, can sing bettor than 
Mr. Jacobs. Are not Italian sintvers best ? 

Two hundixid years ago Alexander Stradl 
went from German v to Ttalv, and an Alessandro 
Stradella, won imperishable renown. The books 
all say he w&s a Neapolitan Viy birth, but he vtm 
bom in Suabia. From that day to this, few peo- 
ple become great singcra until tlieir names arc; 
changed. 

Sophie Cruvel, after she became Signora 
Cruvelli, was worthy of the first place in the 
grand opera at Paris. 

Fraulein Deuti<i'h, after she became Signora 
Tedcsco, turned tlic Ilavaua and Boston mnsi- 
cal public topsy-turvcy. 

MisH Jennings, after becoming Signora Fioren- 
tini, played a great part at I^ondon and Piiris. 
Friiulein Ungher of Vienna, having become 
Madame Sabbatier, was a great Itnlitm contralto. 

Possibly tlie name of Sij^nora Canxi, who thirty 
years ago was the great singer at La Scala, and 
on other Italian stages, and then shared the tri- 
umphs of Pasta in London and Paris, may be 
known to some readers. Well, she was Fhiulein 
Canxi, bom of German parents, at Baden, near 
Vienna. But the notices of her at that time of 
course ma<le her of Italian birth. 

The name of Madame Fodor-Mainvielle, the so 
long ruling spirit at the grand opera at Paris, 
may also be familiar. She was Friiulein Fodor 
originally, the daughter of a German pianisit, who 
about 1 795 settled in Amsterdam. 

Musical history, however, does give us some 
instances, in which singers have attained a rea- 
sonable degree of fame, without sailing under 
false national colors. 

As instances, these names occur to us : Maria 
and Pauline Garcia, Mrs. Billington, a certain 
Friiulein Sontag, and a Miss Lind, Caccilia Davics, 
Mara, Clara Novello, Johanna Wagner, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Miss Paton, the original Rczia in 
Weber's Oberun^ with whom he was delighted, 
(wo know her as Mrs. Wood), and too many oth- 
ers to be cited here. 

Of these some never saw Italy, and otiiers only 
went there after their fame had broudit tliem 
engagements at Naples, Florence or Venice. 

When die next manager brings us an opera 
troupe from sunny Italy, and engages Zacariah 
Smith, Habakuk Townscnd, Pelatiali Jones, 
Abigail Barnes. Lois Bigelow and • Ilepzibah 
Bacon — ^how the — ahem 1 — will he Italianize their 
names? For certainly, under such every-day 
cognomens, no human being could sing I 
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PoRTLAXD, Mb.— A new aacred Muaie Society haa 

been formed here, under the title of *' The Haydn 

Aaaociation." It ia aaid to embrace the beat muaical 

talent of the city ; and the following ia the liat of 

oAcera: 

Preaideiit, Francia Blake ; Vice-Preaidcnt, Albert 
P. Pennell ; Firat Conductor, George A. Churchill ; 



Second Condtictor, Samuel Thurston ; Secretary, 
Charlea P. Carlton ; Treaatirer, Parmenio "W. Ncal : 
Librarian. Cyrus Staple«( ; Invcatiizating Committee, 
John L. Shaw, Arthur M. Ilslcy, George M. Howe. 



Manckfjiter, N. H.— Mr. G. W. SiiLiTTON's first 
Soiree took place at hia Piano-forte rooms, March 
27th. In the programme we notice Beethoven's So- 
fiata Pathetique ; the overture to Tancredit (for violin, 
clarinet and piano); a *' Lament,'* by Schubert, (for 
two clarincta) ; Variations by Mozart, . for clarinet 
aolo ; a fantasia for piano, by Strakosrh ; and in the 
vocal portion a sacred Quartet by Kreissmaun, a Quar- 
tet and a Trio by Strattou, the Trio from BelisariOy 
aongs from Donizetti, Aubcr, &c. The Mnnchcater 
paper aaya the Soin^e was a complete success. 

•* The performers were all nallvcs. The vocal parta 
were by Mrs. Wm. Reynolds. Mrs. H. B. Carter, Mr. 
J. R. Dudley. Mr. David Aldcn and Mr. Stratton, 
who performed some Trios and Quartets in a superior 
manner. Mrs. Reynolds sang two songs with much 
taste and expression. Stratton's Trio and Quartet 
were much liked, and appeared quite original compar- 
ed with the general run of this kind of music. The 
instrumental parts were performed by Miss S. A. 
Osgood, Pianist, Mr. E. K. Foss, Violinist, Mr. J. S. 
Huckins, Clarinetist, Mr. Stratton, Pianist and Clar- 
inetist. Miss Osgood's Fantasia was played in a neat 
and finished style, which did credit to hersClIf and 
teacher, Mr. Stratton. The clarinet pieces were much 
admired.** 

WoncKRTKR. Mass.— The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, with Mrs. Wcntworth, have been in our city for 
two or three days, dclichting our citixens with their 
performances nnd plnving to all classes of music lov- 
ers. On Friday evening they performed at Washburn 
Hall, (a fine place, it is said, for chamber concerts), 
giving a programme of light music. On Saturday 
afternoon they gave in the Mechanics' Hall a concert 
for the school-children and others, suitina the perfor- 
mances to their tastes. It was advertised as a '• ten- 
cent concert," packages of five tickets being sold for 
fifty cents. Had the tickets been sold singly, for a 
dlmo, the hall would have been crowded. 

But the crownina glory of the Club's visit amoni^ ua 
was reserved for Saturday evenini?, at which time 
they gave a 8oir<*e of classical music in the parlors of 
the Bay State IIouso. which was an occasion of unal- 
loyed enjoyment. The programme was well chosen, 
and, throus»hout, well nerformcd. It opened with 
Haydn's Quartet in O, No. 75, which the strin^ta gave 
with delicate grace end perfect anprecintion through- 
out. We have never heard the Club play better than 
in this quartet. The Introduction and Allegro move- 
ment of the Beethoven quintet in E fiat was eharao- 
teristic and interesting ; and the canzonet from Men- 
delssohn's Quartet in R flat, proved to be one of the 
gems of the evening. Ryan's quintet arrangement of 
one of the simplest yet most charming of the Songs 
without Words, waa verv acceptable ; and the clarinet 
quintet in A, No. 6, op. 108, was a fitting close for so fine 
an evening*8 entertainment, being in Moxart*8 best 
vein. and. most excellently played withal. The pro- 
gramme was interspersed with singing by Mrs. Went- 
worth, ivho trave, with her accustomed taste. Cheru- 
bini's Ave Maria, and the nir. Come unto Uim; and 
aolos by Krebs and Auprust Fries— accomplished play- 
ers of the flute and violin. 

The performance, on Fast evening, of the oratorio 
of the Creation, by the Moxart Society, should fill our 
Mechanics' Hall to overflowing. — Palladium. 

PiTTSFiKT.n, MARa.—C From the Berkshire Co. 
Eanle^ April 10.; — The winter session of the Men- 
delssohn Musical Institute closed on Tuesday evening 
last, with a 8oir<^e given by the Young Ladies, under 
the direction of the principal. Prof. E. B. Oliver. 
The occasion was a pleasant one to all, and especially 
to those who, like ourselves, with some idea of the 
desicrns of the founder, have watched the profiresa of 
the Institute from its be(;inning. The novelty and 
boldness of the undertaking;, and the singular fitness 
of Mr. Oliver and his associates for giving it success, 
early gave us a lively interest in it. A passionate 
devotee of high art and an enthusiastic believer that 
music— designed to express all the finer feelings of 
the soul, and all the more delicate fancies of the mind, 
could only be perfectly cultivated in proportion as the 
heart, the taste and the judj^ment are cultivated, 
and only perfectly expressed by the moat thorough 
artistic skill, Mr. Oliver undertook to establish a 
school of classic music upon a basis corresponding 
with his theories. In the system establiithed, muaie 
is, of course, made the central point of instruction. 
The course pursued is extremely thorough, and the 
favorite style taught is of the severe classic school of 
Germany. At the aoirde on Tuesday evening, the 
programme contained fifteen pieeea, from the following 
orilliant constellation of authors. Bach, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Schubert, Von Weber andConcone, 
an unusual combination at least to be found in the 



Iirogramme of an evening performance bv young 
adiea, and one characteristic of the school. That 
something more of music must have been learned by 
them than is often taught, was evident to those who 
listened to them. And aside from the general musical 
skill acquired, it was well remarked by a gentleman 
present, that these pieces now learned were, like the 
works of Milton and Shakspeare in poetry, always 
fresh, and would as much delight the hearer if the 
performers repeated them twenty years hence, as they 
do now — perhaps the truest test of classic music aa 
distinguistied from the fashionable. 

So much for the central point of the school. Accea- 
aory to this, the sister art of painting and drawing is 
taught with j^reat skill, by Miss Merrill, and French, 
German, Latin and some branches of English studies 
are pursued under teachers of the first class. The 
primary object of Mr. Oliver in selecting these studies, 
IS that variety which the mind of the student must 
have, and especially to give that cultivation which he 
believes essential to the character of the true artist. 

By an advertisement it will be seen that a new term 
of Mr. Oliver's Institute has just commenced. 

Peovidb!! CE, R. I.— The •• Beethoven Orchestra ** 
gave their third concert on the 23d ult., assisted by 
" a resident lady singer, of excellent t.alent,*' and by 
the " Providence Flute Club.** The programme was: 

rABT I. 

Unrch — Mdn OmM sn Berllo Gang*!. 

Overture— Caiil^ Ue BogdNd Bolctdieu. 

Bong- KarhtMn Uavoomeso Crouf-h. 

Qulutrt— Andantv UelcLa. 

By Fitttf , Clarinet, Cornet, Tfola and Violoucvllo 

Duet CnnrerUnte Schnrlder. 

By Vlute aud Clariovt, with Orvhestrdl Accoupaoimcnts. 

PAST II. 

Seetfbd Overtare Kulllwoda. 

AndAntP, Uodrrato and Allegro KoMinl. 

By tbc Flute Club Adapted tor kix Flutes, hj W. f. MarrhMll. 

n'altser— Nttr Lebeo Stranm. 

Song— Kulngy of Tears Schubert 

OraoefulPwlfca GuDg'l. 

From the Committee of Management's card to the 
public, we extract the following paragraphs : 

The Orchestra was formed and commenced its re- 
hearsals in March, 1856, under the direction of Mr. 
W. F. Marshall, and is now composed of the following 
instruments : 8 violins, 3 violas, 4 violoncellos, 2 
double basses, 3 flutes, 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
2 trumpets, 1 horn, 2 trombones, 1 basso tuba, large 
and small druma, triangle, cymbals, and kettle arums. 
Their object, principally, is to encourage and devel- 
ope, in a large form, the instrumental talent of this 
city. 

T'hcy hope that the citizens generally will take an 
interest in the establishment of a first class Orchestra 
in this city, and be induced to give such encourage- 
ment to the eflbrta they are now making as will have 
the effect to increase the numbers and strengthen the 
efliciency of the Orchestra, thua enabling them to 
perform music of a higher and more elaasical charac- 
ter, and perhaps stimulate them to the performance 
of the grand instrumental compositions or the immor- 
tal composer whose name the Association have aaau- 
med— Bbbthoybn I 

New ToBK.»-Maretcek and company, commenced a 
season of Italian Opera at Niblo's on Monday evening, 
when Mme. Gazzanioa made her New York dtbtU in 
La Traviata, with B&iqnoli, Amodio, &c. Tho 
Courier ^ Enquirer says : 

Madame Gasxaniga, to be so poor a vocaliat, ia one 
of the most remarkable artists we have had upon our 
lyric stage. Her merita are her own peculiar gifts ; 
her faults are in the form of defective acquirement. 
She posseaaea that rarity in music, a truly sympathetic 
aoprano voice. No mexao-soprano, no tenor, ia more 
penetrating in qtiality, more pathetic in tone ; and to 
this it adas a peculiarly feminine exprcsKion which, 
atrange to say, does not always accompany a female 
voice. She has a great range, quite two octavea and a 
half, we should aay, and more power than any soprano 
we have heard, except Jenny Lind. Her volume of 
voice, too, seems to be all music; very little of ii runs 
to waste in mere noise. These merits she in a measure 
counterbalances by certain defecta, which, though they 
are not fatal, atill limit her range, and we fear, unless 
they are remedied, will prevent her from attaining the 
rank of a prima donna or the firat claaa. She vocalises 
very badly ; and in fact cannot aing scale passagea or 
arpeggioa, or the ordinary flgurea of rapid melody, in 
a manner which would do credit to a pupil of a year'a 
standing under a good roaster. If we may judge by 
her performance last evening, her intonation is not 
reliaole ; and in passages which require her either to 
force or to subdue her voice she ainga sharp; this 
however may be the temporary effect of illness or 
agitation. She delivers her voice with great ft-eedom 
and purity, but aeems to lack elasticity of spirit or of 
utterance, to a degree which almost reaches mono- 
tony ; and, consequently she is never brilliant. 

Madame Gaazaniga's style is the purely declamatory 
dramatic style which haa been brought into vogue by 
the later eompoaitiona of Bonisetti and by thoae with 
which Verdi alternately delights and offenda us. As 
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a musical declaimer nhe has few superiors ; and the 
unusual richness and fullness of the lower register of 
her voice, gave her great advantages in this respect. 
As an actress she has much merit; and her person- 
she is a blonde and has a very pretty figure — wins her 
favor before she sings. 

The illness of Mme. Gaxxaniga prevented a repeti- 
tion until Friday... .The Pvne and Hakqison troupe 
are giving six nights of English Opera at Burton's 
theatre with W. V, Wallace as conductor ;— their 
farewell before returning to England. 

Washijtoton, D. C— a very beautiful "musical 
soiree" was given by Mr. Corcoran, in behalf of Mr. 
RoUERT Goi.DDECK,' for the purpose of introducing 
him to some of our most influential families as a 
pianist and tirtist of great merit, previous to his 
giving a public concert here. Though he comes 
unheraUlea, yet with the strong introduction he brings 
from Baron Humboldt and other distinguished Euro- 

Eean friends of his, we cannot for a moment doubt of 
is future succes* in this country, where, we believe, 
he intends to take up a permanent residence, having 
already met with marked favor in New York, where 
he has e£tahlished himself. But now, to return to Mr. 
Corcoran's Soirt-c, where the guests were accomplished 
in music; we understand that Mr. GoUlbeck delighted 
and astcnishcd his audience. The neatness and 

Erecision of his playing cannot well be surpassed, and 
is clasHical performances of Beethoven's celebrated 
Sonata in A flat could not fail t<f stamp him as an 
artist of true merit. In short, he gave most entire 
satisfaction to all who had the pleasure of hearing 
him.'^Intciliffimccr, 

Savannah, Oa.— Ws have received a copy of tlie 
Constitution of the " Mozart Club," which has existed 
in this city since 1855. It» object is *• the perform- 
ance of instrumental and vocal music, and the culti- 
Tation of correct musical taste." It has acltve mem- 
bers, (professional and amateur), who pay |^ a year, 
the professional excepted, and tusociate members, who 
pay $10 ; and all members are privileged to attend re- 
hearsals and concerts. The rehearsals take place 
every Wednesday evening from October into March, 
and at least four concerts are given during the season. 
The number of active members for 1853-7 is : Profes- 
sors 6, Amateurs 14 ; of associate members, about 63. 
Of the programmes of the four concerts given this 
past season, that of the last, (March 4th), may serve 
as a specimen : 

TMLT I. 

1. Ovprturc—L.-^ Bluptte- OrcliMitra Aubrr 

2. Song— Como i Miii Lucrvkiu IlnnivtH. 

8 DiMt — >l«rrh Rriltiinc Aul«r. 

4. Bong— Unit Vncf, de Ilnrbkre Itnii!»iii|. 

6. QutiiUt — AiJug-o uia ntiti troppo, and Finale Kuliliiu. 

FAaT II. 

1. Overture— Le M i^on — Orrliefirra Anbor. 

2. Gmnd** pNiitnitte-CHIo nikI HiHno Kunimtr. 

8. Soiiic— Komurirr, Ur.d:i tiv ChRiununix boniavtii. 

4. QuArtct— V'nriHtiotis, t wo Viollnn, Viola, Odlo U:iydii. 

6. &»ng— Itarmniltt. wir h VMin oMi^aro Rrhubvrt 

8. 0«nniiu Biogwr March— Ori'li«fttni arr. b> OehmnKt. 

FOBBIGN. 

LoNDOX.— Since onr last concert report was writ- 
ten, there has been a perrormance of the Creation^ by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and one of *>Y. PaiU^ at 
St. Martin's Hall, under Mr. Hullnh's direction. 
There has been one of the Concerts for the People, at 
which Miss Dolby was advertised as giving her aid : 
this is one of the contributions which, coming natu- 
rally from an artist, arc graceful and commendable. 
There has been, also, Mr. Howard Glover's monster 
concert at Drury Lane. 

The programme of BIr. Ella's second Soir(*e was in- 
teresting. It was made up of Ilerr Moliqnc's Quar- 
tet in B flat, a work full of ideas, which, if not very 
new, are distinct, and of contrivances excellent in 
their ingenuity ; of MendelstKohn'a Second Trio, very 
finely placed by Herren Moliuue and Halle and Siu- 
nor Piatti, and Dr. Spohr's elegant Sestetto, op. 14G. 
the first movement of which in one of its master's 
most graceful compositions. Then there tverc glees 
— one of them so excellently led by Mr. Foster, the 
best male counter-tenor we have ever heard, and so 
evenly sung as to deserve an encore — a glee, by the 
way, when well sung, makes a variety in better* pro- 
portion with concerted instrumental chamber music 
than nine-tenths of the songs to be named and sing- 
ers attainable could make.— i4£/Mfi«KM, March 21. 

The music selected to open the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition in Manchester will probably be the National 
Anthem, the Old Hundredth Psalm, and the final 
chorus to Handel's Cociliau Ode— since we cannot 
imagine our contemporaries correct in announcing 
the entire work for performance on the occasion. 
Madame Novello is engaged. There is also to be a 

grand concert on the evening of the opening day— 
ut this, we imagine will not be held in the buildiag. 
Ibid, 

Paris.— Mme. De Standach's concert, in Erard's 
Rooms, was fashionably attended. She played a 



sonata by Scarlatti, and some compositions by Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Litolf and Heller. M. Reichardt 
was the vocalist. He sang Beethoven's '* Adelaide," 
a romance bv Donizetti, and Blumenthal's " Chemin 
de Paradis. The Parisian press are prodigal in their 
culogiums on the singing of M. Reichardt. 

The London Atheiurum, (March 21), has the follow- 
ing items : 

** Madame StefFanone Reems not to have contented 
her public in I Puritani — Signor Mario having been 
the real star of the Italian season there about to close. 
When music has ended in the Theatre Ventadour, 
Madime Uistori will begin her two months' season. 

We arc glad to see M. Stephen Heller's third Sona- 
ta, (the best modern piano-forte Sonata we know), 
keeping its place in the chamber programmes of the 
Paris scaf^on. Further, there is good hope in tho 
promise of another three-act opefa by M. Rebcr, to 
come out at the Oiicra Comi«|ue. Iiastly, we may 
note that M. San, whoso inventions in brass instru- 
ments need no epithet, and who has long been vexed 
by the niratical proceedings of other instrument- 
makers, nas, after ten years of law, gained his cause 
against the counterfeiters of Paris, whose further ope- 
rations are henceforward prohibited, and who arc sen- 
tenced to heavy co^ts and to retrospective reimburse- 
ments." 

IT.VLY. — The Athenaeum gives the folloAvin^ list of 

new Italian operas : 

Li'd/t da CnrranOt by Signor Taddoi, produced at Mi- 
lan ; // (^ontfi fli San Gcnnrnw^ by Sisrnor Traversari, 
at Novara ; Guzmano il Prode, by Signor SanelH, at 
Parmn. S.imeivhat more importunt than the obove 
may be La Punizione, by Signor Pacini, given at 
Uoinc with Madame Albcrtini and Signor Baucardc 
as principal singers. 

Leipzig, March 3.— The London Musical World 
translates from the New Vienna Miaikzeitung thus : 

On Thursday was Lisxt the hero of the day, and 
to-morrow he will be so again. We shall sec Wagner's 
TatwliaagfT brought upon the atairc under his direc- 
tion; the Weimar singers, Milde, Wife, and Caspary, 
as well as the harp-virtuosa, Mme. Pahl, arc at his 
orders. The performances arc for the benefit of the 
operatic stage-manager, Dehr. 

ItwrX was made much of, Thursday ; he was received 
with bravos and welcomed with sturdy applause. His 
two symphonies arc the essence of the whole matter. 
Both wore listened to with approbaHonhy the audience. 
The " Pr<?ludefl" must be pronounced as indisputably 
the most successful; Mazrjrpa was but faintly 
applauded. After hearing both of these much-talked- 
of works with our own ears, wo, also, arc cured of tho 
erroneous idea that they arc something special, some- 
thing wc never heard before, something immense. 
Thov may be listened to very well with other things. 
Berliox has made my head ache much more. People, 
however, must not allow themselves to be persuaded 
that they are music with any claims to importance, or 
destined to enjoy a great future. We have discoTcred 
one important peculiarity about them, it is true. But 
Dr. Franx Liszt will not be exactly proud of it. Wo 
mean the great poverty of ideas, and the want of 
melody and harmony distinguishiuc: them. 

In addition to this poverty of ideas and monotony 
of form, the No. I, or K flat major concerto, for the 
pianoforte, played, and in a most masterly manner, by 
Hans von Biilow, is most unrefreshing. As the artist 
was honored with too much applause, there were some 
very audible hisxinqs, to mark the worthlessncssof tho 
composition. Theburytone Milde sang a very pleasing 
romance by Liixt, which pleased ourselves and the 
public very well. So much for Lisxt. Milde and his 
wife song also a duet out of the JloUander; they sang 
it magnificently, and were rewarded accordingly with 
hearty applause. Wagner's music reminds \\s of 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Marschner, and Tann/idMer, 
which was born at a later period. The first part, 
under Rietz, introduced us, unfortunately, to a not 
very valuable posthumous work of R. Schumann, a 
** Singspicl Overture," to a poem in the style of ner- 
mann tmd Dorothea, It was nearly damned. Mme. 
von Milde rehabilita'.ed Schumann by singing the 
prayer of ** Gcuovcva" with great feeling and artistic 
finish. 
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The Handel and &aydii 8odetj*s FeitiTaL 

The groat musical event of tliis year, 1S57, 
will undoubtedly be the Festival in May, for 
which preparations arc now making. Besides 
all tlie other reasons for t>ur anticipating muck 
gratification and enjoyment during Uio successive 
performances in prospect, wo feel no small inter- 



est in the success of the project, from the fact 
that it is another effort of our finest and oldest 
musical association — we believe the oldest in the 
country — to give a new impulse to music in the 
right direction. 

We think the public generally is unaware how 
much has been done in Boston bv the Handel 
and Haydn Society, for the cause of music. We 
are unable to go ver}' dcc]>ly into this subject 
now, but shall in this article direct tho attention 
of the reader to a few topics in point Previous 
to 1S13, occasional concerts of sacred music, call- 
ed Oratorios — ^as grand concerts of vocal and in- 
strumental music in Vienna went bv tlie name 
of Academies — ^had been given, some by a man 
named Bailey, (of whom we should be glad if 
any correspondent would tell us more), aud 
others under the direction of Dr. G. K. Jack- 
son. This gentleman, a noted music teacher of 
his day, was an Englishman, and during the war 
of 1812, as an alien, was sent away from Boston. 
It was at this time, that many of the leading ring- 
ers of the town — some of whom still siir\'ivc, and 
whose reminiscences we would gladly have given 
insertion in the Journal of Music — formed Uiem- 
sclves into a choral &«ociation, under tlic name 
of tho " Handel and Haydn Society .** Tho soci- 
ety castaway at once the miserable ^nutic which 
was then the staple of popular performance, and 
devoted its time and labor to conquering tho dif- 
ficulties, then formidable, of the highest class of 
vocal music — ^that of Handel, Haydn, Mozart 
and others of their schools. 

Within ten years after the formation of tho 
society, it had published several volumes of cho- 
ruses and other sacred music at its risk, we may 
perhaps say expense, for we doubt if any of thoso 
volumes sold to any good extent out of the society. 
The credit belongs to it of having set an example 
and adhering to it, of singing none but muric of 
the highest onler, and of giving a new impulse 
and direction to public tasto by its publications. 
Though not in due order, we will speak of its 
collection of psalmody hero. 

The " Bridgi'watcr Collection,- the " Village 
Harmony," and perhaps other collections, had 
made some advance from what is now called 
** old folks* music,*' but no editor had dared to 
confront po])uIar prejudice and taste, with a work 
which should be free from all trace of Billings, 
Holden, Stephenson, Kimball and tlie like. 

In 1821, Dr. Lowrll Mason, then a young 
man^ and resident in Savannah, came North with 
tho manus(.Tipt of a collection of music, which 
was somclliing as new and out of the common 
course then, as Zkunkr*s *' Harp " was twenty 
years later. I lis l)ook was made up from the best 
English soun'cs, dijcarded all the old fuguing 
tunes, contjuned many arrangements from tho 
noble Adagios and Andantes of Mosart, Haydn, 
Bectlioven, Pleycl, &c., and above all was har- 
monized under the eye and instruction of Abel, 
a thorough German musician. This manuscript 
had been oiTorcd in Philadelphia, and to book- 
sellers in other citiOs freely, save on condition of 
his receiving such copies as he needed gratis. 

No bookseller would touch it At length, 
when there seemed to be no hope, the Handel 
and Haydn Society took it, plai'od their name 
upon the title page, printed it, and thus began 
the greatest revolution we have yet had in psalm- 
ody. 

To the Handel and Haydn Society, so far as 
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we have been able to learn, our country owes the 
credit of having first given an oratorio estire. 
During the first four years of its existence, it 
gave a number of concerts of miscellaneous 
sacred music. For instance, at Christmas, 1815, 
it engaged the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society,* and gave : Part T., the " Creation," as 
far as the chorus : ^^ The Heavens arc telling ; " 
and for Parts 11. and IIL miscellaneous select- 
ions, mostly from HandeL 

llie performers were about one hundred, says 
the Centinel, and appeared to embrace all the 
musical excellence of the town and the vicinity. 
The performances — ^the concert was in the Stone 
Chapel — drew a crowded house, at a dollar for a 
single ticket, five for $4, and eight for SG, and 
pleased so much that the concert was repeated 
on the 18th of January. 

But the Society determined to do something 
more than as yet had been accomplished, and on 
the 22d of March, 1817, they announced a series 
of concerto which, considering the extent of Bos- 
ton at that time — not so lai^e as several other 
New England cities are now — the condition of 
the community still suffering from the effects of 
the war, and the small advance which a true taste 
for music had then made, we think shows a de- 
termination and spirit which might well be a 
model for imitation at this day. All honor to the 
few that still rcnrmin, that took part in that musi- 
cal enterprise I 

The announcement was as follows : 

Sacred Oratorios. 

The Handel and Haydn Society propose to perform 
in King's Chapel, on the first week in April ensuing, 
those two celebrated musical compositions, the '• Mes- 
siah," by Handel, and the *• Creation." by Havdn. 

The first performance, which will be on "Tuesday 
evening, the first of April, will consist of the first 
pan of the ''Messiah" and the first part of the 
" Creation." together with an intermediate selection. 

The second performance, on Thursday the third of 
April, will consist of the second part of the " Crea- 
tion " and the second part of the *' Messiah," with an 
intermediate selection. 

The third performance, on the fourth of April, will 
consist of the third part of the •* Messiah " and the 
third part of the •• Creation," with an intermediate 
•election. 

Books containing the words of the oratorios, and 
the order of the performances, may be obtained at 
the several places where tickets are for sale. Tickets 
for admission to the three performances for $2^ and 
tickets for performances separately at ^1 each, may 
be obtained at the bookstore of O. C. Greenleaf, Court 
street ; West & Richardson and Monroe & Francis, 
Cornhill; S. H. Parker's circulating library. No. 1 
Water street; Franklin Musical Warehouse, Milk 
street; G. Graupner's, Franklin street, and David 
Francis's bookstore and library, Newbury street. 

It appears from a notice of a rehearsal, that 
the Philharmonic orchestra was engaged for these 
concerts ; and from another source we have learn- 
ed that an organist was brought from New York, 
owing to some diflBculty in relation to the pecuni- 
ary consideration demanded by Dr. Jackson. (?) 

As a specimen of the" intermediate selections," 
the following is a list of the pieces in Part II. of 
the second concert: 

Chonis— From Handel's ** Joshua : " " The Great 
Jehovah is an awful theme." 

Solo— Oliver Shaw, 
"This world is all 

Chorus— ** Moses and the children of Israel sang 
this song unto the Lord." — Handel. 

Recitation — Handel : " He measureth the waters in 
the hollow of His hand." 

Solo—" Thou dost blow with Thy wind." 

Chorus — " He gave them hail-stones for rain." 

Three months later, when President Monroe 
came to Boston, the Society was invited by »* the 
committee of arrangements of the town of Bos- 
ton,** to give a select oratorio in his presence. It 

♦ Who can give us aay account of tliis society ? 



aw, (•« Blind Shaw" of Providence): 
a fleeting show." 



took place July 5th, at 5 P. M., in Chauncy 
Place church. Some of the pieces sung were 
the choruses : " Hail Judea, happy land," " The 
horse and his rider," ** Hailstone," ** Welcome, 
welcome, mighty King," " Achieved is tlic glori- 
ous work," &c., &c. Among the solos was Shaw's 
sweet song : *' Were not the sinful Mary's tears." 

Another fact which will ever stand in honor of 
the Society, is that some of its members sent an 
order to Vienna, to have Beethoven compose 
an oratorio for it, without limiting him in any 
manner as to price, subject or style — and this 
only from the specimens of the master, which 
they had sung from the " Christ on the Mount of 
Olives." 

The society, like other musiral associations, has 
at times had its firmament clouded, but a large- 
minded and generous policy will, we sincerely 
trust, be followed at length by an appreciation on 
the part of the public, which shall enable it to 
remain as it now is, one of the institutions of 
Boston. 

We have other things to say in this connc(!tion, 
but our article is already long enough. If musi- 
cal taste be higher in Boston than in other Amer- 
ican cities, as is sometimes claimed,- we do not 
hesitate to attribute it to the long and wclUlircct- 
ed influence of our noble old Choral Soviely. 

CONCERTS. 

Thalbebo has gone ! Tho last of tho half-doUnr 
concerts, being the fifteenth and last of his second 
visit to Boston, took place in the Music Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The storm thinned the audi* 
cncc. The character of the entertainment was sach 
as we have many times described, nnd with the usual 
assistants, D*ANGXti, Johannsen and Hcrr ScnRBi- 
BER. With all their names and shapes Protean—^ 
Thulberg's concerts simple, Tholberg's concerts 
grand, Thalberg's oratorios, festivals, children's con- 
cert?, matin<Jc8, soirdcs, piano recitals, &c., &c. — they 
are all over now. They always had delighted audi- 
ences; they have given us a great variety of fine 
Rinsic, and a great deal of pleasure, in which a very 
large part of the community have been participators. 

The Afterkoon Concerts, too, are over. The 
last, on Wednesday, drew a crowd, and programme 
and performance were particularly good. Beeiho* 
vcn's Eighth Symphony — in more than one sense 
one of his hnppiest efforts, was a delicious treat. 
The lannhuuser overture told well, too, for a conclu- 
sion ; though we would rather have heard the Leono- 
ra just at this time. There was a fine set of Woltzes 
by Lumbyc, a spirited Gallop by Zerrahn, and an 
elaborate Fanta&ia for clarinet, composed by Rcis- 
siger and played by Rtan. Much interest was ere- 
ated by the remarkable piano-forte playing of Master 
Ervst Perabo, a lad only eleven years and three 
months old. The motive for this single public exhi- 
bition of his talent was a good one : it was simply to 
show that he Kaa talent snch as should not be allow- 
ed to run to waste, and to interest onr mnsic-lovers 
if possible enough to give him the means of seeking 
solid education in Germany. Of course the child 
did not do his best; and yet what he did was evi- 
dence enough of most decided musical talent Ho 
played the first Song wi.hout Words, by Mendels- 
sohn, clearly, (but of course without the expression 
which snch pieces require) ; a florid melodie vcrU, by 
Dohler, in the modern style ; a Souvenir de MendeU- 
tokn, by Krug, in which he made the melody stand 
distinctly out amid a wealth of accompaniment ; 
and finally a composition of his own, a sort of minor 
church air, of not a little beauty, followed by half a 
dozen variations, astonishingly clever for a boy. , His 
masical memory is remarkable; and so is bis power 



of reading music. We have heard him play correctly 
ond clearly at eight a pretty difficult prelude and 
fugue by MendeUsohn ; and from memory various 
fugues of Bach, Mozart, &c., of which he carries 
some thirtv in his head nnd fin^^ers. 

The Afternoon Concerts have been a success. We 
have no doubt they might go on successfully for a 
Mionth more. 

BosTOX Choristers' School — To nothing for 
some time have we Ii>tened with more fresh and 
peculiar interest than to the concert given by Mr. 
II. S. Cutler, on Wednesday evening, at the Tre- 
mont Temple. Its objects were to give the audience 
some idea of English Cathedral Music, and to exhibit 
the practicability and proper use of boy choirs in the 
Episcopal service. The pieces of the first part were 
pi*efaccd and interspersed with very instructive and 
interesting explanations and historic.nl notices by 
Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, who won the warm 
thanks of the audience. Wc hope to give our read- 
ers liii entire lecture in our next. 

We have no room now to do much justice to the 
concert, or to treat, ns wc hope s^ome time to be able 
to do, several important questions which it raised 
anew in our mind. Of the real artistic worth, or 
creative genius, of this old En«j!ish music, we arc 
still unprepared to judge with confidence. Bat as a 
ritual, as a branch of a church service, it has at least 
the merit of uniform dignity, and freedom from poor 
trivinlity and sentimeninlity. Some of the pieces 
sung that evening impressed us very deeply. We 
arc no believer in the old Church Modes as absolute^ 
and permanent tf/pes; we see in them only rude, im- 
perfect cflbrts to get at the only complete Scale 
yet in their very limitations there is a certain quaint 
grandeur of effect, which no one will deny. We felt 
it and enjoyed it in the two first pieces, the Gregorian 
Venile, and the Te Beam by Talli:*. Both these and 
the quite elaborate fugucd Te Deums and anthems of 
later date (by Farrant, Wcbhc, Rogers. Travers and 
Boyce), seemed (to judge from that experiment) to 
be most fitly rendered by choirs in which the soprano 
part is sung by boys. 

But leaving for the present all discussion of the 
compositions, wc would simply bear our testimony 
to the rare charm and perfection of the execution of 
tho entire pro«;ramme. The two choirs were arranged 
antiphonally at opposite ends of the stage, each con- 
sisting of six boys (or choristers), two counter-tenors, 
two tenors and two basses. The boys were from tho 
Church of the Advent; among the older singers, 
called in for the purpose, we noticed Messrs. Mozart 
and Garuett, basses, Messrs. Howard and Adams, 
tenors, &c. The choirs had been marvellously well 
drilled, and sang, sometimes without accompani- 
ment, long and difficult anthems, with snch perfect 
truth nnd clearness as we rarely hear in any concert. 
The boys* voices were all pure, sweet and musical, 
always in time and tune, and they sang with an 
eamestness and an unaffected joy in what they did, 

free from all si{>n of vanity or individual self-ron- 
sciousnexH, that was refreshing to witness. The 
whole behavior of these young gentiemen was as 
commendable as iheir musical accomplishment. — 
Three of them sang the Trio from ** Elijah" : Lift 
thine ryti^ without aid of insiniment, with delightfiil 
sweetness and silvery purity of harmony. 

The song from Handel : Come unto Him, by young 
Master White, was so beautiful as to elicit an en- 
core. In the place of another lad, who was unwell, 
Mr. C. R. Adams sang: 1/ with ail^ur hearU, very 
finely. Choruses from the " Messiah " and from 
** Samson " were sunjr by the two little choirs 
united, and with an effect and volume of tone that 
surprised us. Mr Cutler, who is one of our best 
organists, accompanied. He is plainly quite in ear- 
nest in his devotion to this school of church music; 
he modestly and simply nier{;ed himseff in his work ; 
tfiiatever might be our doubts and pnjndires about 
tho Enjrlish music, here wns r genuine opportunity to 
learn about it, and all who embraced it rould not 
but feel rewarded and grateful to Mr. Cutler and to 
Mr. Thayer. 
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REnLIN. MaiiCii 8ih.— f^roBi a pricale later.)— 
I htiv« just been lookinj; tliroui;h & book, vhich 
pcrhops has iiot come under « our nolicc — "Beet- 
BM, »es Ciiiiqu'!5 e[ «cs Gloiaalcurn, pnr OcLi- 
[KPF." It doM not Urika me ns n i-erj valunMc 
work ; but notcn'orlhy are (he irilirisms vrh'ich be 
hni therein collected ; for instnnce, whdt Wngner 
and Berlins }m\'t suid upon (lie Kinlh Sym|)hony. 

Oulibielieir divides Bi^utliovcn's worki into tbr«e 
periods, and a of opinion that during the thiiil 
Deeihoren wna alrendy so deaf. Ilint lie no lon^r 
retained ful))' in \i':i memory tho icpar>ite tone^, 
with the KOod and bid cITtcls which they may pro- 
dace, and hence compelled and combined ihingi, 
which, if he could have heard ihem, ho would have 
■voided. Oulibiebeir even gives some pumtgn 
from the Ninth Symphony as proofj of this point. 
Dot he aeem^ to me, la ute a German phrase. " lo 
be quite in a hye-ivay ** ; for ho» is it possible that 
Beethoven should have so missed lillinj; hi> soul 
viih tnusic and it« cfTccIs, that he needed lo hear 
hi* compositions with the physical ear 1 

On the other hand I believe that he only can fully 
nnderaiand these later com position i<, who has first 
e hiaiself master of the earlier Korks, and who is 
enabled to follow Deelboren Into his tboaghli 
*nd feeling. 

Wd have not been lliis acason, as in so many 
winters past, ovenvlielmed with too many concerts, 
and [nrhat is esperiulty worthy of hnnoralde notice) 
all mediocre talent bos been so pradenl ai lo turn 
its back upon oar eily and bless oilier places wiili 

Horr SfEns [Star], tho conduelor of the ereat 

his name, and has canned a star of tho first magni- 
tude 10 appear to ur. — ihe Grand Maris of Buelhovcn, 
nhicli was also siven last year. This work is so 
cITeetivc and mighty that one is completely carried 
away by it, and never thinks of passing judgment 
upon it ; as when one culert llie callicdrai at Cologne 
and feels as if it was not huilt, but hnd stood so from 
the beginning of ihin^-s, and Ihnt every stone must 

Deelhovcn'9. The parallel with ilic cathedral is also 
carried ont in Ibis, that it is so perfcetly cathohc. 
For instance, introducing th« Dona ndbiii paean, 
(the prayer for peace.] suddenly are heard the bri;:ht 
:% of ihe horns, which impresses the hcnrcr wiih 
' the idea that Beclliovcn intended lo convey the idea 
or in<>tead of peace. I had opporlnnily lo attend 
of the rehearsals. In this nay, llirough tho fro- 
qnent rcpciiliani of ihe scparnlc pans, one is enabled 
:o get an idea of their full be.tulj. Atid this is the 
work, which twenty years ago it was said must have 

The Singllkadeniic has performed another work of 
Ilandel, " SanI," which is fur loss important iban 
"Messiah," "Alexander's Fcosl," Ac. Al 
Easier, as has been done I believe for iwcniy-fivc 
years, that society will ting Bach's Paaioatntiaik. 
That is music lo which ihs auditor needs to bring 
only his heart; no need ofmusicjil knowledge there ; 
and therefore I am always sorry, that it is nol sung 
in a chnrch. 

Claua Novello is singing hero with tfdnt, as she 
dUl many years ago. She has a voica of great com- 
pass, which il is Iruo fails in many poinis, but many 
ts tones arc of truly wonderful beauty, real Rule 
■B, and neither llio Lind nor oup Johanna Wagner 
produco such. Ami then her slylo is in the 
highest degree graceful and pleasing ; she also knows 
the weak points of a gradually fulling rolcc, and so 
11 hove to cover ihcm that the hearer hardly notices 
:m. She sings for the most part Handel's masic, 
and In English, being English by birth. Also, nirs 



from Iloydn. I beard the air from ihe ■' Creation," 
Wilh verJore dad. It is nol possible to imagine it 
better, so para and simple was its style. The king, 
who eighteen years ago had her often come to the 
palace to sing Handel's music, attends her concert!, 
which she mar consider as a hi;;h honor, (if she was 
an American, not, perhaps!) ns he now goes to no 
concerts but those of the Dom Chor. 

Wa have had no new operas but Dobk's " Day in 
Russia," which has not given saiisfactlon, and is no 
longer repealed. A kapellmeister who is eontlnuolly 
directing operas, ihinks too casilv, " Rurh an opera 
you can also compose ;" but the public has often 
more Jiid^-ment ihnn il has credit for, and does not 
allow itself to be dniilcd by beautiful decorations. 



Slnsiitiil dfliii-IIfltat. 

Bonnd volumes of our Journal, for the past year. 

will soon ha ready Mrs. MOEAKTdescrvcsnlargo 

allpndancc at her concert this evening. She has one 
of the richest soprano voices, and is one of our best 
singers. Tho concert Is prior lo her dcpartiiro for 
Europe, where she will seek musical improvement 
in tho besl school" of Paris, Italy and Germany. 
She will have excellent assistance tcnighl, and Ihe 

programme will lie rinh and varied Wo hare Just 

had n good specimen of English chnrch mnsic, and 
now w« are invited, by Mr. Wkrner. lo a concert 
of purely Ciitholic music, inclnding Moinrl's Reijui- 
«n, 10 bo )^ung by Caiholie choim, Sunday evening. 
May 3d... Read Kovei.Lo's advertisement, if yoo 
would find choice, abundant and cheap supplies of 
Madrigal and Glee music, boih of the English and 
the German schools. 

Fkt, of Ihe TVibuFrT, sayi of Mme. Gtzxtifio*, 
that "her voice is on absolulc soprano — rich, full, 
loud, iiolent, true, steady, tearful, pissinnatc, heroic," 
and that aliliough deficient in some respcelii, shs is 
in others "the grcalc*! singer that has ever been in 
America.". , . .A " Grand Verdi Festival," al Exeter 
Hnll, London, wes announced for Easier Monday, at 
which all the choicest music of II Trooalore. lH-iol-llo 
and La Traclala was lo lie performed " in a more per- 
fw't manner than ever before allcmpicd ; '" the list of 
dijiinguislted nnisis includes Mr. MiLLAnoi, besides 
Claiia Novkli.o, Miss Doi.nr, Sins Keevee. lie. 

" Dr. Mark and his Utile men," is the tillo of 

» juvenile ori'heslra, of 30 instnimcnlal performers 
and 40 singers, composed of lilllc English, Scutch 
and Irish hoys, from five lo fifreen ycam of age, 
whom Dr. Mark has tnnghl cratuiluusly, lo itlusttnle 
his new system, and witli whom he is gi ring concerts 
In Glasgow, Edinlnirgh, Liverjiool, 6c, 

They have what is called a " Tonic Sol-Fn Asso- 
cialion " in tondon, which was lo hold n Choral 
Meeting in Exeter llnll, March 3lsl, when iho chair 
would b3 taken by W. E. Ilickson. E^q., auilinr of 
" The Singing Master," and an essay on " Tlie Use 
of Singing," and wlien n choir of 800 voices, entirely 
icilhaat Ihe aid of ani/ irulrnmrntal tmompanlmfiit, 
would sing selections from Mendelssohn, Kiigoli, 
Becker, Spofforlb, Webbe, and other eminent com- 
posers Bai.fk has composed n song to Tenny- 
son's " Come into iho gnnlcn, Maud," and Sius 

Reeves sings it Our old friend Bai>iali. bnri- 

lono snperho, sung Inst month in Paris at a concert 
given by IIekrI HKItx, who brought out some new 
piiiiio pieces of his own ; namely, a fantasia on fji 
Faivrlln, a Galop brillnnl, and i* Chant da.Ptlirm. 
Mmc. ViARDOT Gabcia sang at the same concert 
two of Chopin's Miiiarkas, set to English wnnis, and 
an antique air or reciiatlte by Lulli. Bottesiki 
was there, too, without his double bass, but as eon- 
daclor. Verily not a tvm of iho names that flgnro 
now-a-dnys In European opera( and concerts have a 
look of "old acqu.iinianco " lo Bostoni;ins and 

New Yorkers Lkopold De Mkter, iho "lion- 

piinlit," has arrived in Paris, where ha proposes to 



remain some months. 11a has been playing at iha 
Hague and Brussels, and licforo the king of Holland. 
Among the noiieet of new books abroad, we read: 
" Germany has sent us a thick octavo teatise on 
Beethoven, his eiitics and gloHsalors, and a now bio- 
graphy, (six vols,!), of Momrl, wilh an analysis of 
his principal works, by A. OtiLtuictiErF, bath writ- 
ten in French " We wonder if Iho new biography 
of Moiart, in six volumes, is anything more than B 
new (perhaps enlarged) edition of his old one, in 
three volumes, a work with which ilia readers of ihls 
Journal should by this lime bo somewhat familiar. 
Few composers everfonnd so appreciative a biogra- 
pher; but now that M. Oulibichuff has taken Beet- 
hoven in hand, wo trust llial tie has fonnrt out how 
lo apprcrinie bira belter than he did when Moiarl 
fillcil his whole horison (Jew York papers men- 
lion Ihe death in that city of Wii.liak H. Reeves, 
the English tenor, who camo lo^tliis country wilh 
Hme. Anna Jtishnp. He leaves a wif<3 and children 
in aslaicof desliiution. He was a brother of the 
lamous Sius Rgbveb. 
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Mi.i TWICHF,!,!., Mr. ADAMS, Mr. MOZART, 

Mr. L. U. SOUTHARD, Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, 

THE GF.IIMAN TItIO, 

And the MENUELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY. 

BT-Tlcli.M M nnta To emnmiait it TJf o> lock. 



trilt ba fttntmri |r>r ttiptlnt ilniiiln (luhMn hj sCslhoUe 

On Sunday Erening, Hay Sd, 1S57, 

Chalt of the Cathsdril of the [I0I7 Cms, rranUtn 8t 

Chain of S.l. P^Jer and Pa«l. Soii-h flnstoi. St. 

PalricfM. Norliamiilon filrerl. aixdofthe 

IMn Trmilg, Suffolk SireH, 

AcesmttanLinl h; a Full Orrlivfltra. s^li-etr'! fmm Ilia Brtt pnH 



HOZlItrs OIIAND KKQirtEM UASS. 
Pun 11. 

JEI.RCTIODS rcnoi tnmtr.t tiiv most illiillniul>h"t 
UnmiAu-n : i.s. fiilcKirina, Iln/du, lluunwl, Ulun 

|I7-Tlr1cMii60«nliL FuH<l]riiii1wta,ai)nltUn( Dim 
Kill-. SI. Tn bi lui u thi' Ua<<r Kumi, 0,r- "- " -■- 

Utln'and K>.ell-ii wsnl- u. b.. h.J .1 'l»'h<l 



HENDELSSOHH MUSICAL IHSTITUTE. 

rpilB fumiiiH Tmn cniiini>^nr» April aoili. tMiplh vm-i 



l> 11. o'lltVKtl, Pinsnna, Mass. 



>T^^^^ l-^dcr.-™ to lust, k 1Vai1U.S,| 

,„ ^^. Wholesile 1 Rttail DealK ia 
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., W. V AND HEL0DE0N8, 
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■^•-^ Eastern Uttnnf'ictoriei. 
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J. C. D. PARKER. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUMJIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hit* iHdltd tbt ItoUowfUf (wvili fcn thrlr nUUUoB vt 
At the Fkira of 18S6t 



^iHUtiutttsStiaillKUi^ltlintlSHMiillitn 



THZ; GOLD JSEDAL. 

FOR THB BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

TH^SILTER HEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PlAHO-FORTB CAEES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST PIANO-FORTE HABDWAKB, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIOSAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

AMeiicfta Inatiiniei New Vork, 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FenusrlTanlB SMte Agrtcnltaral Rocletr, 

.THB HIGHEST PRBHIUU, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Al Ike Illjaoli State Fkir, 

THB HIOHBST PRBMIDK, 

A SILVER MBBAI. 

TUiHauMwuMaUliludlii IKS, tf JONAS CHICREB- 
IHO, ul op M tbi pmEnl tin* bu rurnUtuJ lfl,aOO 
PlJIMOfl. loctlifuhlbliloaor that PSualnduDoliHl 
BiUm u4 In XDiliBd, Ibtj bin kHn innlHt— 
Eleve* Gold Medal*, 
Sevnteen Sllrer Medal*, 
Four Breaie Medals. 
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For Dwight'a Journal of Mnsio. 

Sunday in Florenoe— A Visit to the Villa 

CatalanL 

Translated from " Lcs Nuits Italicnnes/* by M^ry. 

Sunday is indeed a beautiful day in Florcnee. 
The indolent city enjoys it with the calm delight 
of reflective happincj^s. When I recall my mem- 
ories of Tuscany, it seems to me that Florence 
reserves for her Sundays a peculiar sunshine, a 
softer light, a river of deeper blue, a more luxu- 
rious shade in the walks of ** the Cascinc." In 
other cities, the people pass their Sundays in 
coarse pleasures abroad, or in idleness at home, 
tliat they may forget tlie toils of the week. At 
Florence, the people walk about, quietly ; they 
have an appearance of wealth, dignity, comfort 
and respectability. It is, doubtless, the only city 
in the world, where there arc no rags to be seen 
among the lower classes. What an excellent 
argument in favor of the happiness of the masses 
can be drawn from the fact that the peasant 
women wear featliers in their bonnets, while 
their husbands wear kid gloves! I believe 
that no where else but in Florence do the country 
people wear gloves. 

The first impression made on the mind on 
entering a new city, is always the deepest I 
was fortunate in entering Florence on Saturday 
evening. The next morning the city appeared 
to me under an aspect of strange beauty. Never 
did the sun shed a more brilliant light 

I prefer ** the Cascine " to the gardens of the 
Tuileries. The trees of the Tuileries seem to 
look down upon you with a patronizing air, like 
the oak in the fable. One feels almost inclined 
to wipe his feet at the gate, as if at the entrance 
of a richly-furnished drawing- roonL Cincinnatus 
and Spartacus would hardly be admitted there ; 



there is an aristocratic air about it wlilch embar- 
rasses the humble citizen. But the ganlen ofthe 
Cascine belongs to everybody. In the first place, 
there are no iron gates. Wherever tliero are 
gates, the place is nothing but a prison ; if senti- 
nels are placed before them, the prison is com- 
plete. At the Cascine tliere are neither soldiers 
nor iron barriers ; it is a delightful wood, begin- 
ning at the outskirts of the city, in which a few 
straight Wcilks have been laid out ; but it still re- 
mains almost wholly untouched by art The 
Amo borders the Cascine as the Seine does the 
Tuileries, but with this diflerence, that there is 
no rampart, strong enough to maintain a siege, 
between the garden and the river. A strip of 
fresh greensward leads the visitor along tlie bank 
of the Amo, 

A visit to the garden of the Cascine, on Sun- 
day, is a charming Italian rccrealion. It is a 
weekly Long champs. Two long rows of vehicles, 
mingled with parties of eciuestrians, move through 
the principal avenue, while those on foot wander 
among the side-walks of the wood. The whole 
scene forms a (^uiet picture, elegant and graceful, 
like everything in Florence. There is no shout- 
ing among this peaceable crowd ; the liquid and 
silvery Italian of beautiful Tuscany falls melodi- 
ously from every mouth, forming hannony delight- 
ful to the ear. Thera is no strife, no quarrelling, 
no rude langu;ige. Tliis is not from the absence 
of passion in these people ; they are passionate 
enough when they are ' aroused. They are a 
truly artistic race, who do not think it proper to 
waste their energies in street riots. They walk 
so peaceably m the garden of tlie Cascine, be- 
cause they are unwilling to create a disturbance 
in the open street But see them at the tlieatre. 
There they weep — laugh — stamp their feet 
lliey encore a song, twenty times, with all the 
frenzy of the South. Or watch them listening to 
a sermon at the Duomo^ where one of those elo- 
quent monks, such as I have oflen heard, preach- 
es in Advent, or during Lent Every phrase of 
tlie preacher tells upon the expressive faces of 
the immense audience. They clasp their hands 
tighter tpgetlier to keep from applauding. After 
the sermon, the preacher is prudently pla'^ed in a 
covered litter, for the people, in their zeal, would 
carry him oflF in triumph. They are obliged to 
guard the priest against this ovation. 

One fine Sunday iu spring, I went out of 
Florence by the Porta San Gallo^ to answer an 
urgent invitation, tliat I had received the evening 
before ; I was going to hear the " Litany of the 
Virgin," in the chapel in the village of Loggia. 
Madame Catalani was to sing with her daugh- 
ter, Madame Duvivier. The country-scat, 
which by the command of the Grand Duke, bears 



the name of the illustrious singer, is in the neigh- 
borhood of LojTnia. 

I know of notliing in the world more touching 
than the services of the Catholic church, per- 
formed in an humble village chapel. In Italy 
especially, 9a in the south of France, we feel, in 
spite of ourselves, touched with pious emotion, 
among these quiet villagers, with their simple 
faith, and, by a sudden transition, the mind re- 
verts once moiv. to the sweet monitions of child- 
hood. 

Mass was performe«I by a venerable octogena- • 
rian priest The chapel was filled with peasants, 
all kneeling in cai*eless attitude^:, but joining fer- 
vently in the prayers at the altar. In tlie chan- 
cel were a few invited guests, among them 
Madame Gartako Murat and a noble Polbh 
exile. Count Potocki. 

Madame Catalani chanted the Litiny with that 
magnificent voice which all £itro[)e has heard and 
athnired. She had on this occasion, for an audi- 
ence, neither tlie pit of La Scala nor the boxes 
of iSififi Carlo; neither an assembly of Parisians, 
Russians an<l English, nor a congress of kings. 
Only poor peasants were listening to her, open- 
mouthed; their faces were expressive of enchant- 
ment — ecstacy. I have rarely seen a picture so 
touching. The Celebrated singer, kneeling at 
the foot of tlie altar, was as beautiful and majes- 
tic as we had so oflen seen her at the Italian 
opera, in Paris ; her eyes as brilliant, and her 
face trembling with emotion. It was beautiful to 
see Semiramis thus abandoning the Babylonian 
people to give pleasure to a whole village, by her 
Prayer to the Virgin, pouring forth the ^lemn 
notes of the Christian invocation. It was delight- 
ful to me to hear those earnest prayers which 
burst forth in their rich, sonorous Latin from Ital- 
ian lips. Tlie simple village chapel hatl never 
thrilled to such sounds before. To those sublime 
invocations, "Mystical Rose," " Tower of Ivory," 
" Comforter of the Afflicted," the village cJioir 
responded, "Pray for us." The harmonious 
" Ora pro Nobis " was sung with wonderful eficct, 
and with that natural precision of note and per- 
fect harmony which belongs to every Italian ear. 
The arrangement of the chants and responses 
was severe and simple, just as it was written by 
St Bernard, the great servant of Mary. The 
singer did not alter the original simplicity of 
the hymns, but she uttered each address with an 
inspired ardor and deep enthusiasm, that gave an 
unexpected beauty to the delicate poetry of the 
prayer. Her divine voice seemed to rise to 
Heayen, full of faith and hope, and then descend 
to earth to be lost amidst the full response of the 
congregation; these alternate chants were not 
broken by a pause, agreeably to the written law 
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which doelart's that " tlic prayer of the Churrh 
shall never fall to the ^rround," and that the sikMit 
mouth shall receive the last piouH sound i'wm the 
lips that havi' just flo>«»d. 

I have heanl nianv eoncert.«4 in Itulv* but I 
have never heard <inythinp; that would compare 
with this villa^re service. h\ the Si.xtine Chajwl, 
at Rome, durin«jf the ])erfonnance of the di>inc 
Misarerr. before the frescoes of Michael Anjiolo, 
1 have i*ecalled with emotion tJie Litany of Lo;;jxiH« 
The Pope, the Canlinals the Sacretl Colh';^e, 
even Michael Anffclo himself, more imjK^sinjj than 
all the Court of Home, never caused me to for;:et 
that cjuiet audience of villajjei-s, responding to 
Madame Catalani, in that poor, dihipidatcd clia]>- 
cl. AVhilc I was thinkinij of tlie Litanv, I was 
moved bv the Miserere ; and if God listens to the 
prayer of assembled men, lie may liave lent a 
favorable ear to the ])easants of Lo;r<^ia, which 
would be closed aj^ainst the Soprani of the Chai)el 
of the Vatican. 

After service, Madame Catalani invited us to 
her villa. Arti.stic! Europe has built this splendid 
residence. Florence cannot boast a more beauti- 
ful countrv-seat. 'i'he Villa Catalani is surround- 

m 

cd by a belt of lemon and <iran;»e trees. It is 
built on a j)lain, its winter fmnt facinjj the sun, 
its summer front the woods. It has a court-yard, 
surrounded by a colonnade, where aiv disjdayed 
four pieces of sculpture, by Luca della Robbia, 
the great artist, who mijxht have worked u])on 
the Panathcnaie ]>ro:*ession of the Parihenon, 
from the scafTbld of a Phidias. 

One feels a thrill of plea-^nre as he enters this 
perfumed villa; an air of imostentutious luxury 
refreshes the eye ; amidst the heat of the South, 
one feels as if in a nuvrble bath ; in every dinrc- 
tion are marble and rich pavements of Mosnic. 
On all sides is seen Italian elejjjruice, artistically 
disposed t« ivpel the heat of sunnner. Venetian 
blinds in a hundred windows wave in the breeze 
from the Arno, and carry fresh, cool air into the 
galleries and stain'iuscs. Graceful arabes<|ues 
cover the wall:*, lemon trees perfume the corri- 
dors, sw<M't odors fiom the gaiileus fdl ev<M'y alcove. 
Wc seem transported into one of thos<' ])alaces 
that painters love to buihl upon their canvass, as 
if to eonsfile themselves for never fimling them 
upon earth, while the frarn'.^ of this picture is the 
Campagna of Flonuu'e. Fi-om every balcony can 
be seen tliat luminous e\f>anse of azure, crowned 
with deep blue mountains, ba<hed by its caress- 



ing river. 



Beautiful Florence is seen thus under the hills 
of the Villa Strossi and S:ui Miniato. It seems 
to rt^st luxuriously on the banks of the Arno, 
with its Duomo and two colossal towers. like an 
indolent wouuui, stretching our her arms as .she 
goes to sleep. 

A sum])tuous breakfast was prepari'fl for us in 
n beautiful hall adjoining the orangery. The 
priest who had said Ma.ss, had been invited to 
breakfast, lie came, but begged to be excused 
for not sitting at tlie table. Avith tlie other guests. 
Madame Catalani nidged bun, warmly, in her 
beautiful Tuscan, which can hardlv be resisted, 
but the priest smilingly jjersisted in his determin- 
ation, lie would take nothing but a cup of 
chocolate, which Avas served in another room. 
Tlicse scniples seemed to me appit>priah» and 
right in the old man. 

The conversation at table turned upon Music, 
and esjwcially upon the Frtmch Operas that art^ 



unknown in Italy. They spi^ke of " Robert," 
which had never yet cro«v-ed the Appennines. 
The Italians look uDon this as a scricius misfor- 
tune. Some have even gone from Florence to 
Paris to .«ee it represented, and have i>aid a 
thousanil cniwns for their baloonv tickets. In 
musii', the Florentini'S know no narrow system — 
no c.\clusivencs.s. They are passionate lovei*s of 
anything beautiful, and do not ask whence it 
conies. I was prcM-jit at the first ivj^resentation 
of the Symidionies of Beethoven at Florence. 
"The Heroic" and ''the Pa-toral" were re- 
ceivetl with a perfect ecstacy of ilelight. At the 
first heariii': these master] lieces were thoroughly 
understood, ap])i'eciated ami adoj^ted. In. the 
evening, the same j)eoj)le who had already admir- 
ed Beethoven, went into raptures at La Perrjoht^ 
over Donizetti, the maestro of the stjason. I 
inrpiired if the o]iera of Robert would never be 
brought out at La Pergola. The company at 
that theativ mi«;ht execute it with succc.vi. Thev 
had a French tenor, l)uj)re, whose voice was de- 
liciou.-jly sweet ; an excellent ba^so, whos^'; name 
I have forgotten, and two talented sinrrei-s of 
great merit, Pei^siani and Delsere. I was told 
that Robert wouM always be excluded from their 
stage on account of the s'-eue in the church at 
Palenno, in which nuns, monks an»l priests 
a;)pear. These scruples were too ill-founded to 
give me a moment's hesitation. 

" It is a«<tonishing to me," I replied, " that difTi- 
culties so slight shouhl not have been removed, 
since there is so strong a desire* to hear Robrrt. 
It is not neces.'.ary to be strictly confined to the 
French lihretto; a few alterations, which Avouhl 
not injure the efTect of the mu5?ic as a whole, 
would give you an expurgated Robert^ which 
would not offend even the most fastidimis and 
exacting of Tu«<cans." 

•* We should like nolliiu'; better — but how 
would vou do all this ? " " Instead of nunr;, briuir 
other ghosts on to the stage, (there is no rcawm 
whv these jrhosts should have a laryfc cross on 
their bivnsts), and let them dance before the 
tond> of Saint Rosalie. Then, in the fifth act, 
v«)u will all admit tlirit the Church of Palemio 
plays oidy th<» j).'\rt of a decoration, like the Ve- 
suvius in the MitcJIc. If you leave out the 
church s:"ene and finish the opera with the Trio, 
you will losi' nothing of im[»ortance. With tnic 
lovers of nui.iic the spectacle is always subordi- 
nate to Art. Mimks. priests, nuns, cathedral and 
silver lamps might all Ix* dispensed with, without 
the sacrifice of a single note of this masterpiece, 
amid il the destruction of sccnerv. When I re- 
turn to Paris, I will a<k IleiT Meyerbeer if he 
apju'oves of my idea, and if the comporcr dot^s 
not object to this nmtilation, I will procure for 
you an orthodox libretto, even if you have to 
take such apparitions as you have at hand in the 
Castle of Udol]dio, between Sienna ancl Po;!^^!- 
Bonzi. 

Mv reasoninjr convinced the mast incrcdulou«?- 
an<l I have no doubt that my idea will be carried 
out, some day, on the Italian stage. 

Our breakfast ended acconling to the pitjcepts 
of the ancient philosopher?. In that brilliant, 
j>erfumed hall, a<lorne.d with Tuscan grace, in 
the mi<lst of the orange groves, glowing with life, 
when* the air of the Floirntinc spring seemed 
almost to inspire us with inmu^rtidity, a solemn 
funeral chant began, forming a strange eontra.st 
with the scene around us, which threw the listen- 



ers into a delicious reverie. Madame Catalani 
sang the Die^ Iran of the English Church, a 
hymn which enibra'cs all the temble poetry of 
the Puritans. This grand chant might have been 
written upon sepulchral marble, with a branch of 
eypix':r,s. Tlie slow notes of the Knglish honi 
accompanied the hymn ; they r<'«ounded like the 
kiitll of the aivhangelV trump. Ncvri" was there 
a more unexpected pleasure. IIow ingenious 
and invontiAe is the ho^j/ilality of the Villa Cat- 
alani ! An exquisite repast, served between the 
singing of the Hymn to the Virgin and tlie Dies 
Irne. At de.^sert, vulvar ostentation introlucer* 
songs in praise of wine and K»\e; while here, on 
the banks of the Arno, our gla^i^es filled with 
Frcneh wine.^, seated between beautiful women 
of France and Italy, we listened with delight to 
a funeral hymn. The briiczc played among the 
orange-trees upon the terrace ; noon came, on 
with its stiange Italian languor ; a soft light shone 
through the windows: transparent shadows floated 
over the fre.^coes ; it was a scene like that in the 
triclinium at TiLur, when Horace savs to Si'.xtius : 

" Nunc dccot aut viridi nitidnm r.ipntimpcdircmyrtc, 

Aut florc, tcrrac quoin fcrunt solutac. 

Pallida mors a*quo jiiilsat pcdc paupcrum tabcrnas, 

Itpcruiiu|!ic turrcs. O Lcalc Scxli, 

Viiac buinma brcvis spcmnos\elatinchoarcloncaTn." 

This whole day was one long concert. The 
days in Florence are made up of mu^ii*, and they 
often last late into the night. The ]uano was 
seized upon, the audience fill*^d the couches of 
the saloon, the music Ixwks were arranged ujion 
the stands. Madame Uiivivicr, Madame Cata- 
lani's daughter, has one of the finest contralto 
voices ever heanl in Italy. She sanjr duets with 
her mother, and they exhausted Konnn, La Don- 
na del Lnr/n and Scmtramifh, The elegant and 
artistic Parisian *' Salon" was worthily rt present- 
ed, at the piano, by Madame Gaetano Murat. the 
daughter of M. de Meneval, who was the friend 
of the Einperc»r. Visitor.? arrived constantly 
from Florence; but neither the sound of wheels 
nor the stamping of horees on the flng-stones of 
the court yanl, nor tlu» poinpf^is announcement 
of the illustrious names of the Tus;-an nobility, 
interrujHed the music for a moment ; nothing 
could stop the excitement of musical execution. 
The mistress of the mansion was Nnrmn or Scmi- 
rnmide and we, her gne.'^ls, lieiv at Babylon or in 
the foR'st of Irminrul. No one noticed what 
was going on outside of the hall. It was the 
pa.s;.ion for Art, in all its divine ecsta»y, of whi<-h 
I had yo often dreamed. Thcix^ was none of the 
condescension of the artist or .singer; no efibrt 
to escape, (hdness or fatigue, by the divennon of 
music ; no it.U'rvals, durinji: Avliiidi lU'oole exchaiiir- 
cd comjiliment.^ and congratulations. No jn-o- 
gi-auime had laid out iho order of our entertain- 
ment ; no time was lost in unmeaning p!*ehuh»s, 
or in pretended uinvillingues:^. No: everything 
floated on with vigor and true passion --cavatina, 
cantilena, jmlonaise, duet, trio, romanzfi. The 
singer was always ready and the audience wen: 
not detained in long anticipation ; they would 
have j>rolongc»l the concert forever! 'I'he. parts 
wen» promjitly executed, and the piano gave no 
rest to the voice, nor the voice Ut the ]»iano. This 

is the way a concert is given attlu* Villa Catalani. 

— . - «.^^» . . — — . 

Tin: Akti:unoo>j CoNcKnTs.—di-lIght ofgay 
young Boston and esjun ial con,solation of dei^olate 
suburbans, — are now discontinued, their glory ha.s 
departed, and the Music Hall shall know them no 
more— at least, for a iR»ason. The last of the 
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course was given ycstenlay afternoon, and young 
Boston, touehoil by tlie solemnity of the occasion, 
kept up a rcspet'table appearance of decorum 
througliont, which, we trust, did them no hann. 
And now, the afternoon concert:* being over, what 
will Ix'oome of the promising embryo musical 
coguo.?:cnti of the city, who patroniz*! them with 
fiuch appreciative enthusiasm, G^oing into epiloptics 
of ecstasv over the Anvil Chorus, wltli or without 
the anvils, and rushing into the corridors or a 
lively conversation whenever the sd'cn'T spirits 
of Mozart or Mendelssohn ilairaed a hearing! 
What v.ill be.'ome of that long line of eager eyi*- 
glas-t»s ^vitii weak-minded young men atta^'hed, 
who, at the close of ea.'h concert would organize 
them-elve-* into a phalanx in AVinter Place, 
making themselves ridiculous, and everybody else, 
uncomlbrtable, staring at the iiices and figuivs 
pa^sing out ? W hat .shall become of that stream 
of youthful huuianily that, just before fiv(j oVloi-k 
each ^^'cdnes"lay allernoon, oozed from the hall, 
and flowing tln-ou'^h Winter street, flootled for 
hours the popidpr thoroughfare, sweeping all 
before it with its magnificent swell; cngulphing 
all intnulers in its amplitudes of crinoline; 
bewildering, and almost carrying olf his slender 
legs, as he •' works with his sinuosities along," the 
feeble vounjr man adjustin;' his frlass for acriti al 
examination of the beauty whose circumference 
forbids his near approach ! What will become of 
all these ? Their o.-cupation's gone. No more 
for them the or(h'\'<tra shall form, nor ZciTahn ply 
his baton hi the air; Ileinicke's shrill clarion nor 
the echoing horn, no more for sweet sounds shall 
their ears pre})are. The Musics Hall will no morc 
o' Wedu'.'sJay citUTnoon be lighted up with bright 
(;ye.s pink bonnets, and many-colored ribbons. 
'I'he conidors will no longer be a trysting-placc 
for maidens and their sweethearts, and the pat of 
gentle feet will no moi*e echo through the dirk 
labyrinth of the ]>assages, distracting the listeners 
within. Kalher hard ibr young Boston, but even 
young Bo.>ton must take its share of tlie woes of 
this world. 

The arternoon concerts have been very well 
patronized this sea.son, although their success has 
not been ctpial to that of those given by tho 
Gennanians a fi'w years ago, which wa.s so great 
that it really induced the delusion that Bostonians 
must be an intensely musical people. The pop- 
ularity of these well remembered " rehearsals," 
and the subsc(|uent raj)id decline of interest in 
entertainments of. this character, form a striking 
example of the unreliability of the great publit^, 
and the utter vanity of all earthly glory. *' After- 
noon concerts'* first came into favo:* in the time of 
the Musical Fund So.-iety, whose ** rehearsals" did 
good work in their tl.iy. The go<Kl old Musical 
Fund fulfilled its nnssion antl departed, yielding, 
rather relu<-lantly, to the? march of mu.^ical 
improvement, and making a few glorious struggles 
betbrt? giving up the gliost. The (Jermanians, 
handsome fellows, liacl won the hcarLs of the 
Boston maidens, and their triumph followed as a 
matter of course. For two years, with little Jaell, 
they earned themselves bravely, but, as their 
success was not ba.^d upon any real sound Art- 
enthusiasm, they, in their turn, were obliged to 
di.ssolve anil dispei"se. A nund:)er of them came 
to Boston, their fn-st love, and through their 
exertions we have ha<l occa^^onal returns of the 
merry old times. The other members of the 
Hoiety migrated to dilTerent portions of t!:e 
United States, where, with one exception, we 
jjclievc they are all prospering. The exception 
is Mr. Louis Held, of whose death wc were 
grieved to hear a few days since, Mr. Ilehl wa."« 
well known as a violinist and an a<lmirable pianist, 
whose onport unities of cvstablishing himself in an 
honorable ]>osition in this city were very CTcat 
lie, however, thought his mten.»sts wouM bo 
beiiefittcd by visiting the West lie lived for a 
while at Detroit, without meeting the success ho 
had anticipated, and died a short time since in 
New Orleans. 

Commencing with the intention merely to 
jestingly announce tlic demise of a series of 
concerts, wc have almost involuntarily recoitled 
the actual death of one who was in fonner times 
intimately associated with similar concerts. Tlic 



allusion, however, is not wholly inappropriate, 
and a word of regret is due the memory of a 
gentleman once so well known and so wannly 
regarded in our musical circles. — Conner^ IGth. 

for Dwight't Journal of Miule. 
PBAYER DUBIWG BATTLE. 
From the German of Kobrner. 

I. 

Father, I call on Thee ! 
Roimd me \a roarin;.; the smoke of the battle, 
Ilisiins and flashing, the lightnin{(-boUs rattle; 

Ruler of battle^ ! I cry to Thee! 

Father, lead Thou ine ! 

II. 

Father, O lead Thou me ! 
Lead me to victory — death — if Thy will be; 
Lord, my commander, Thou, Thou shalt still bo; 

Lord, as Thou wilt, so lead Thou me. 

God, I acknowledge Thcc ! 

III. 

God, I acknowledge Thccl 
As in the woodland's autumnal moaning, 
So in the battle-thunder's proaniuj?, 

Fountain of mercy, I'm near to Thee I 

Father, O bless Thou me ! 

IV. 

Father, O blpss Thou mo ! 
Into Thy hand my life I surrender. 
Thou art its Author, Disposer, Defender ; 

0, livinpf or dying, bless Thou me. 

Father, all praise to Thee ! 

Y. 

Father, all praise to Thee ! 
Not for the goods of the world we're contending. 
All that is holy our swords are defending ; 

Then, falling, and conquering, praise I Thee! 

God, be Thou nigh to me ! 

VI. 

God, be Thou nigh to me ! 
When death shall come with his thnndcr-grccting, 
When the last pulses of life are fleeting, 

Then, O God, be Thou nigh to me ! 

Father ! I call on Thee ! c. t. n. 
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An Actor upon Audiences* 

[In Fitzgerald's paper the behavior of Philadelphia 
audiences is thus shown up by an actor. Wc fear 
there arc few places, in this land at least, where the 
portrait, even if a little caricatured, will not suit.] 

Editors ok the CityItkm — Gentlemen: — 
To abu.se a public wyton whose kindness my 
success denen«l.s, and of whose appreciation I 
have received so many tokens, would seem 
ungrateful and imi)olitc. Yet to ."parc. the rod is 
to spoil the child, and to abuse our best friends is 
often to most oblige tlu'm. The public have been 
kind to me, and so I shall be kind to the public. 

An audience, sirs, whetluM' operatic or the- 
atrical, is a great ovei"grown, ignorant, peevish, 
whimsical baby. Having no n^spect li)r othei-s, 
and none for itself, it supplies the vacuum with 
an overplus of self-esteeuu All it .seeks is its 
own gratification. Its vcrv ai)plause is not .so 
nmcli a tribute to the ments of an actor, as a 
declaration of its own discrimination. 

It puts in its thumb 
And pulls out a plum, 
And says, "What a good boy am I !" 

It sees upon the stage the reflection of its own 
intelligence, and smiles Ixmignly on the miiTor. 
It reduces all beauty to its own (b.^^torteil stand- 
anl, and breaks all the statues not cast in its 
own model. But in reality this universal cen.sor 
is the most ignorant and su]HM*ncial of dilettanti. 

In its ignorance of the very objects it ailmires, 
it applauds at the ver}- moment it should listi'n, 
and rapturously deman«ls an en<'Oiv in the mi(hlle 
of a brindisi. To hear Thalberg play four 
fantasias, it crowds a concert room, and aft*^r 
insisting upon his playing a dozen, finally in tho 
very middle of the last piece encored, j)uts on its 
overcoat and goes home. It entt^rs late to show 
its superiority to forms, and goi^^ out early to show 



its contempt for courtesy. It is a poor compliment 
to CTant it the supremacy it asserts. 

To me, Messrs. Editors, it appears that in some 
unknown delusion, tlie audience consider them- 
selves the actors, and the ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage, s])ectatoi's. It i.s under this impression 
that they perfonn those astonishinoj farces and 
burlcsriues upon politeness which nave gained 
them the honor of being better clowns than any 
who tumble in the sawdust. 

But is their conscience so poor a call lx)y that 
thcv cannot better time their entrances and exits? 

in conclusion, I hope I may not be a(;cused of 
sti*j)piiig beyond my pi-oj)er spheiv, for if the 
audii-nr-e insist on being actoiv, what wonder that 
the ad or shouhl become A Ckitic. 
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English Cathedral Music. 

[Froiu tbn Romarks rcid by A. W. Tnwea nt tho Concert of 
tlio itostoD Cborbiors' ScUooJ, April 15.) 

The object of the present Concert is three-fold : to 
give the nudicnec some idea of English Cathedral 
Music, And its principal compoiiers ; to exhibit tho 
prncticnbiliiy and proper u.^c of boy choirs in tho 
K{»iscopnl service ; and iinaliy, to show experiment- 
ally, what such choirs can accomplish with n little 
careful training. ♦ # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the older ICnglish cathedral music there are 
many peculiariiic:^, tiomc of which at first grate mther 
har:)hly upon our cars. But as the car in modem 
instrumcritnl music soon delights in combinations of 
sounds at fnst unplcnsing; tis the eye learns to forget 
violations of perspective and laws of color, in con- 
templating the deep religious sentiment ortcntimcs 
expressed in old paintings, so wo learn lo love tho 
peculiar effects of old sarrcd music. 

The pcculisriiics mentioned arc traceable directly 
to the music of the middle ngcs, and thenco back to 
the days of the primitive churches. 

What the vocal music of tho nneient Greeks and 
Hebrews, from whom tho primitive Chrintians de- 
rived theirs, really was, has been for some centuries 
a subject of vast research and speculation on tho 
part of musical writers. But as modem discoveries 
in astronomy have thrown a flood of light upon his- 
tory and chronology, so recent discoveries in relation 
to laws of sound relieve us at once of many of the 
difficulties which old musical writers met. We know 
that the laws of nature are uniform and unchanging. 
When the fiat went forth, "Be light!" and light 
was I the white sunbeam then as now was a com- 
pound of the seven colors of the spectrum ; and from 
the vibrations of a sonorous body then as now could 
be drawn the seven sounds of the scale. 

A tone with its third and fifdi, must have always 
been includ d in some manner In all forms of music. 
The great difference, then, between ancient and mod- 
ern music is a difference in Mode. In modern music 
we have two modes, which we call Mnjor and Minor, 
the one cheerful and noble, the other sad and melan- 
choly. We nil know that in our octavo or scale of 
eight notes we have five musical intervals known as 
whole tones or steps, and two intervals known as 
semi tones or half steps. The mode depends entirely 
upon the order of succession of these tones and semi- 
tones. If yon run an octave on the white keys of tho 
piano- forte, from C to c, the semi-tones occur between 
3, 4, and 7, 8, and we have the Mnjor mode. If you 
run from A to a, the semi-tones come between 2, 3, 
and 5, 6, which is the old imperfect form of our 
Minor mode. If you run from D to <f, the semi* 
tones como between 2, 3, and 6, 7, which gives ano- 
ther mode. And thus each note taken as the basis 
of the octave, lends to some particular position of 
the semi tones, which gives us a new mode. 

Many of these modes are found to be imperfect as 
soon as wc attempt to put harmonics to them. Bat 
where no harmony is employed in the services of the 
church, tho melodies founded upon them continue 
down to our own times, and tho traveller can hear 
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now in the Greek conTents of Asia Minor, such 
chants as St Ambrose heard and studied more than 
1500 jears ago. 

To our ears, which are accustomed to only two 
modes, music in &nj other is at first repugnant ; but 
in some of them it soon becomes delightful. 

The Greeks gave particular names to their various 
modes: as, Lydian, Myxolydian, ^olic, &c. One 
of these, the ^olic, improperly called Lydian, was 
adopted by Beethoven in one of his last stringed 
quartets, in an adagio, which he calls ^'Prayer of 
thanksgiving by a Convalescent," as being peculiarly 
appropriate for the expression of religious gratitude. 
About the middle of the fourth century, just about 
1500 years ago, St Ambrose passed from Antioch 
into Italv, and settled at Milan. Here he introduced 
four of the modes, used in the music of the Greek 
Christians, taking such as seemed to him most devout, 
and caused the psalms to be chanted to them. 

Two hundred and thirty years later, about the year 
600, Gregory the Great reformed the musical ser- 
vices of the chnn?h, restoring the simplicity of Am- 
brose's chants, and introducing four new Modes or 
Tones — for the terms Mode and Tone in this con- 
nection are synonymous — ^which he called piagalf or 
collateral tones. Every singer of psalmody has seen 
tunes which are said to be arranged from the Grego- 
rian tones, and has probably been led to suppose 
that the eight tones are eight tunes, used by Gregory 
in the church service. This is a mistake ; for as tone 
in this case means mode^ you may write as many 
tunes in our sense of the word to each mode as you 
please. 

It so happens that not one of the modes adopted 
by Ambrose corresponds either to our major or minor 
scale. Hence every tune written in those modes in 
their original form, would sound imperfect to our 
modem ears. To confirm what I have said about 
these tones, allow me to quote half a dozen lines 
from Dr. Bumey : 

" As it i.4," says he, ** no one scale or key of the 
eight Ecclesiastical Modes is complete : for the first 
and second of these modes [i. e. the first of the Am- 
broffian modes, with the borresponding Gregorian 
or plagnl,] being regarded according to the modem 
rules of modulation, in the key of D minor, want a 
flat upon B ; the third and fourth, having their termi- 
nation in E, want a sharp upon F ; the fifth and 
sixth modes, being in F, want a flat upon B ; and the 
seventh and eighth, generally beginning and ending 
in G major, want an F sharp.** 

• * * * * • * 
Pope Gregory the Great was consecrated to that 
high oflSce in 590, when 40 years of age. He was a 
man of extraordinary energy of character, but of a 
very feeble physical constitution. Mnimbourg says 
in his history of his pontificate : *' Though he had 
upon his hands all the affairs of the universal church, 
and was still more burdened with distempers than 
with that multitude of business which he was neccs* 
sarily to take care of in all parts of the world, yet he 
took time to examine with what tunes the psalms, 
hymns, oraisons, verses, responses, canticles, lessons, 
epistles, the Gospel, the prefaces and the Lord's 
prayer, were to be sung ; what were the tones, mea- 
sures, notes, modes, most suitable to the majesty of 
the chnrch, and most proper to inspire devotion: 
and he formed that ecclesiastical music, so grave and 
edifying, which at present is called the Gregorian 
music." He instituted singing academies, and though 
Pope, taught himself. 

It was during this pontificate that the mission to 
Great Britain was sent and our Saxon ancestors 
converted to Christianity. Doubtless the story, as 
told by Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, is familiar 
to yon. In few words, it is this : A few years before 
his elevation to the papal see he visited the slave 
market in Rome, and was struck by the beauty of 
three boys of fair hair and fair complexion. He was 



told that they were from Britain. Asking of what 
nation, he was told they were Angles. *' Right," 
said he, ** for they have an angelical face, and it be- 
comes such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven.*' 
Being told that the name of their king was Elle, 
*' Ellelujah," said he, " the praise of God must be 
sung in those parts." 

With the deacons or preachers sent to England, 
were also sent teachers of singing; and in becoming 
Christians the inhabitants became singers of Grego- 
rian music. A couple of centuries later, when the 
musical service had become cormpted, famous sing- 
ers were sent from Rome to restore the music to its 
purity, and the introduction of the ancient oi^n 
was a means of preserving it 

Down to the era of the Reformation, there was 
one church, one ritual, one language of the clergy, 
one music. During the century or two preceding 
that era, secular music was greatly developed, and 
its influence had entered the church. With the re- 
vival of learning came a revival of Art. Raphael, 
Palestrina, Michael Angelo, Martin Luther, Thomas 
Tallis, Clement Marot, lived at the same time. 

Music, painting and architecture, during the 14th 
and 15th centuries were very much cultivated ; the 
two latter reached their highest development; the 
former has only come to its culminating point within 
our own era. 

Henry VIII. and Charles V. the Emperor, and 
Thibaut, King of Navarre, are memorable proofs of 
the attention paid to music. Henry VIIT. wrote 
music for the church, and an anUiem ascrilicd to him 
is to be found in Boyce*s Collection. When he tra- 
velled, six singing boys and six gentlemen of the 
choir formed part of his retinue. To sing a part in 
the anthem in chnrch was a necessary accomplish- 
ment of a prince in those days. Henry*s children, 
Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, were all accom- 
plished musicians, and all labored to have the musi- 
cal service of the church as perfect as possible. 

To the student of mnsical history, the interval 
between 1520 and IGOO is as interesting as to him 
who studies the history of religion during that period. 
It was then that Luther, with his friend George 
Rliau and others, gave form and comeliness to tlio 
choral, which has l>een developed to perfection in the 
works of Bach, and of which the "St. Pnnl" of 
Mendelssohn is a legitimate fruit. Calvin and his 
disciples at the same time were the fathers of onr 
psalmody. Palestrina improved and savcil the music 
of the mass, and led in the way since followed hv 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, and in England 
were laid broad and deep the foundations of that 
Cathedral Music, which inspired Handel, and has in 
our own days given us Mendelssohn's '* Elijah." 

The only change which at first occurred in the 
musical service of the English church, after the rup- 
ture of Henry VIII. with the Pope, was the adapta- 
tion of an English text to the old music. In Sep- 
tember, 1.547, the Litany was first chanted to Envli^h 
words in Si. Pnurs Cathedral. In 1550 the "Boke 
of Common Prayre," noted by John MHrbcck, made 
its appearance, and his notation to the sufi'ragcs and 
responses is widely used, even to the present dny. 

During the short reign of Edward VI. the service 
was improved, and the books of the Roman Ritnnl, 
of all kinds, were ordered to be collec cd and de- 
stroyed. Then came the reign of Bloody M.iry, 
when the Latin service was again adopted, and the 
books of the English service in their turn were dc- 

stroved. 
I'hen came the long and prosperous reign of 

Elizabeth, whose zeal for Protestantism and for 
music, led to the firm establishment of the English 
service, and to the rise of a new school of music. 

The works of this school being founded upon the 
severe style of the old church, retain a certain noble- 
ness and grandeur, which the experience and invent- 
ion of ten centuries had introduced into saci^ed rou- > 



sic ; at the same time, the change of text from a 
dead to a living language, necessarily led to a greater 
infusion of the sentiment of the text into the music. 
Innovations were sparingly admitted, and yet the 
great progress in secular music could not bat have 
its effect in the new style of composition. The more 
distinguished composers of that school were Mar- 
beck, Tye, Tallis, Bird, Morley, Gibbons, Parsons 
and Farrant ##♦♦«• 

During the long reign of Elizabeth, the quarrel 
between Protestantism and Episcopacy in relation 
to church music, was kept up. The former would 
banish all music from the church service, save the 
singing of psalms, as allowed by Calvin. Hence 
Shakspeare's allusion to the psalm-singing Puritans. 
But the queen, herself a musician, refused to abolish 
the boy choirs and musical services of the cathedrnls 
and chapels, and confirmed by special decrees, the 
statutes which provided for and sustained the Eccle- 
siastical music schools. « * # * 

It was the mistake and misfortune of the Puritans 
that they carried their dislike for, and opposition to, 
the high-handed ecclesiastical tyranny, under which 
they had been imprisoned and burnt at the stake, in 
the days of Mary, to everything which could remind 
them of Roman Catholicism. Hence such petitions 
as the following, copied from a pamphlet dated 1586 : 
**That all cathedral churches may be put down, 
where the service of God is grievously abused by 
piping with organs, singing, ringing and trowling of 
psalms from one side of the choir to another, with 
the singing of chanting choristers in white surplices; 
some in corner caps, imitating the fashion and man- 
ner of Antichrist, the Pope, that man of sin and 
child of perdition, with his other rabble of miscre- 
ants and shavelings.** 

In spite of this and immense masses more of snch 
fanatical cant, Elizal>eth and James I. sustained the 
music of the cathedral, and the science and practice 
of the divine Ar> fiourished. But the old school fell 
at last under the increasing power and influence of 
Puritanism, and wo may' say ended wiih Dr. Wil* 
liam Childe, who died at the ago of 90, in 1697, 
after holding the office of organist at St. George's 
Chapel the extraordinary period of sixty-five years. 
(CoQcloslon next week.) 



For Dvlfftit*8 Journal of Uiule. 

Chnreb Music. 

BY A. CIIORISTXIl. 

Aflor hearing the lecture of Mr. A. W. 
Thayer at the concert of Cathedral Music, in 
the Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, 
April 1 5th, the question : Have we a strict style 
of church music in our religious service ? natu- 
rally suggested itself. 

It is evident, from attempts made here and 
there to break up the present S3'stcm of singing 
for display, that tlio people are not fully satisfied. 
They choose tlieir committee on music ; and a 
leader is made responsible for the music through- 
out the year. He may be a communicant ; ton 
to one he is not Ilis selections are to his own 
taste, not to the adcancement of the service of 
Goti ! That he has good nnghg is his only care 
— ^not for a moment does the thought occupy his 
attention, that perhaps this solemn strain may 
lead one to a realizing sense of his own responsi* 
bility to God and man. It is with a desire of 
reaching this want that the present article is 
written. It shall be our duty first, to glance at 
the two opposite styles predominant in the church 
service throughout the countiy. 

First Simple music, as used in the country 
churches. A choir of volunteers readily seize 
on this style, from its being easy of execution, 
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requiring little practice, and quickly comprehend- 
ed. " Tunes " having but the harmonies of the 
tonic, dominant, sub-dominant with added sixth, 
is all they require, and Sunday after Sunday a 
listening congregation are satiated with select- 
ions in which the trebles run in thirds or sixths — 
tenors harping on fifths or octaves; basses 
changing now and then to perfect a cadence. 
Such music is stupid and insipid ; it neither sug- 
gests worship, nor fills the heart with an intense 
longing to be **purc as God is pure." Is it 
strange that a congregation should tire of such 
monotony and aspire to higher forms of sacred 
song, as given in the tone poems of Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart ? 

Second. The elaborate, or " opera style," as 
some have designated it, is mostly snng by a well- 
drilled and well- pud quartet, with an obligato 
accompaniment by an organist, prolific with har- 
monies! The moral of the anecdote related by 
Mr. Thayer of Dr. Boyce, in regard to organ- 
playing, would apply here. As the fault of the 
former style is extreme smplicity, this errs as far 
the other way. A melody, however smple, is so 
elaborated by embellishments, startling harmonies, 
intemipted cadences, that it fatigues the ear, and 
often the final cadence is so unsatisfactory, that a 
nervous disquiet is kept up through a whole con- 
gregation. The music is mostly taken from secu- 
lar operas, or composed by writers with scarcely 
ideas enough to warrant a half-phrase being 
original. The style is superficial, it speaks only 
to the sense, tickles the car with delicate orna- 
ments, and though a crowded audience is the re- 
sult as soon as the model quartet and the splen- 
did music leaves off, how suddenly are well-filled 
seats made vacant I 

It is evident that neither of the above styles is 
in itself adapted to afttrict church service ; the 
former lacks in conception, the latter is superfi- 
cial, sensual ! A quotation, from Dr. Marx is to 
the point He writes : " Shall the Evangelical 
Church be perpetually deprived of her own ap- 
propriate music, which centuries ago was created 
for her ? Shall the Catholic Church, in whose 
sacred service music assumes so important a func- 
tion, suffer in our country so deep a degradation 
as it has endured in Ttaiy, where movements from 
Rossini's and Bellini's operas, and Auber's over- 
tures disgrace the most holy moments of the ser- 
vice? Or in Spain, where, in recent times, 
church music is dumb even to the psalmody of 
the priesthood ? AVc fear it not and those who 
with us have a higher trust "will labor incessantly 
with all their strength, and on all occasions, to 
attain the highest object" 

Having thus briefly considered two opposite 
styles of music in our churches, a few inquiries 
as to the purpose of music in the church, should 
occupy our attention. It is a powerful auxiliary 
to the service of God. The united voice of a 
whole congregation, joining in the strains of a 
solemn choral, cannot but strike the heart of a 
careless observer with awe, that theoretical ser^ 
mons have failed to create. The littleness of his 
own perverse will is in striking contrast with the 
majestic strains of a hymn inviting to repentance. 
The object being a high and holy one, the char- 
acter of the music is of tlie greatest importance. 
Arrangements of frivolous melodies but call atten- 
tion to a sweet voice — a studied rendering— a 
thorough knowledge of vocalization. Simplicity 
begets indifierence. Albrechtsberger truthfully 



says : " Tlie principal object of a religious com- 
position is to express, in notes, the true sense of 
the words, which ought to be deeply felt studied 
with pious faith and rendered with serious digni- 
ty." Such a style is between the simple and the 
superficial ; choral forms, fugue imitations in well 
conceived anthems, enter largely into its compo- 
sition. The same author says : *• Every church 
composer should give his principal attention to 
the sense of the words to be set — should work the 
four-voice parts in flowing harmony and ingeni- 
ous interweavings, and consider all else as embel- 
lishing additions ! " 

The music sung at the concert in question, was 
eminently in the church style. It was not a dis- 
play of individuab, but a conscientious rendering 
of tone forms set to solemn words. Suspensions, 
imitations, prolonged cadences invite the attent- 
ive mind to examine more closely the sentiment 
thus made more emphatic by the said suspen^ons, 
etc. The music was truly devotional ; no trifling 
melodic phrase drew one's attention from the 
sacred solemnity of the words; the mind felt 
lifted up — ennobled. He, who after hearing 
such, could go into busy life without one better 
thought to study upon, must be past redemption. 

A careful study of the masses, oratorios, &c., 
of Beetlioven, Haydn, Mozart, and hosts of oth- 
ers, will furnish models worthy of imitation by 
our young church composers. The flooding of 
our choirs with sentimental, wish-wash, ** do, mt, 
«o/, do " music, is extremely hurtful to the sendee 
of the church ; enfeebles the comprehension of 
good music ; and only nourishes a morbid appe- 
tite. 

It is to be hoped that these attempts to intro- 
duce a more solid system of church music may 
be successful. It is a great and noble work. God 
speed it ! 
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Music in Boston— Review of the Season. 

The concerts are over. With the exception of 
a few straggling performances, we shall have no 
more music in public before the great Festival, 
about the end of May. It is a good time there- 
fore to look back and see what we have had, 
count up our garnered sheaves, and see how well 
the harvest compares with pa.st years, and whether 
we have made any progress. Four years ago, 
about this time, we made a famous count, and 
showed a list of compositions of the best masters 
that Boston had enjoyed that winter, which 
excited some astonishment abroad. That big 
wave onward and upward did not prove to be a 
faithful measure of our continuous, habitual mu- 
sical life. The sea subsided somewhat in the fol- 
lowing winters. Either there was too much of 
accident or fashion, or chance epidemic in the 
musical excitement of that season, or the distract- 
ing, dazzling influence of the Jullien concerts 
came in just then at the wrong time, or what in- 
crease of taste and culture there has been among 
us has naturally sought more genuine or private 
channels of enjoyment and grown indifferent to 
public exhibitions ; — whatever be the causes, no 
winter since the one alluded to has given us any- 
thing like the same addition to our stOL'k of muffl- 
cal treasures laid up in the memory of hearing. 



Naturally, too, the confession and complaint of 
this has gone on growing, until we have got to 
see the case much worse than it really is. 
Throughout the winter past, it has been quite the 
fashion to lament the falling off* of musical appre- 
ciation and appetite, the paucity of good con- 
certs, the poor remuneration of concert-goers, 
&c., &c. Repeatedly have we been asked, even 
near the end of the season : ** Well, pray 
when are we going to have some music in Bos- 
ton? How little we do get!" The answer 
should be to present a list of some hundred or two 
concerts and operas that have actually been per- 
formed here this same barren winter. The ope- 
ras, however, have been few, fewer than usual, 
and the question in most cases comes from indi- 
viduals who ignore all music but Italian Opera. 
As a matter of curiosity, and as one fixed note of 
progress, we propose to show, (as nearly as we 
can without much time and without all the mate- 
rials at hand), what quantities of valuable music, 
in the various departments, orchestral, chamber 
music, oratorio, opera, &c., have been publicly 
performed in Boston since October to this time. 

We shall begin with music for grand Orchestra. 

1. Symphoxies. — We have not to be sure, 
had all the nine of Beethoven, as we did 
four years nnce; but we have had a goodly share 
of them. In the five Philharmonic Concerts of 
Carl Zerrahn and the fourteen Afternoon Con- 
certs we have had : 

Beethoven, No. 2, in D 2 times. 

*• «' 4, in B flat 3 •' 

«* " '6, in C minor S " 

" «« 8. in F 3 " 

Moitrt inC, («• Jupiter"),..... 2 «* 

«• in G minor 1 " 

" inEflat * 1 " 

Haydn, "Surprise" 1 «• 

" No. 9 1 «« 

Schubert, in C 2 " 

Schumann, No. 4, (D minor) 1 '* 

To which add, single movements from all these, 
the Scherzo of AIendelssohn*s No. 3, the Allegretto 
from his Symphony- Cantata^ (Song of Praise,) 
repeatedly, &c. We have not yet had the *• Cho- 
ral Symphony," which we only half had last year, 
but it is promised for the May Festival. We 
have had no whole Symphony of Mendelssohn, 
and nothing new of Mozart or of Haydn. The 
substantial gain upon last year has been the S3rm- 
phonies of Schubert and of Sjhundann — though 
only the latter was quite new to us. 

2. Overtures. — Our Ibt is probably not quite 
complete, and of course does not include the 
regular business of the theatres. It is rather sin- 
gular that it does not contain one of the well- 
known and ever favorite ones of Mozart ; nor the 
Leonora, No. 3, though we have had the opera ; 
nor one of Cherubini*s, nor more than two of 
Mendelssohn*s. The list is meagre in the best of 
tlie old masterpieces, but on the other hand the 
Fauft of Wagner, tlie Carnivnl of Berlioz, the 
Manfred of Schumann, and the one by Ilietz, 
have helped to extend our knowledge into the 
compositions of to-day. We have had the over- 
tures to — 

Frejschutz (Weber) 4 timet. 

Oberon " 4 •* 

Effmnnt (Beethoven) 2 ** 

Fidelio. in E. " 2 " 

Midsummer Night*s Dream (Mendelssohn) 3 ■** 

St. Paul •• 1 " 

Tell (Rossini) 3 " 

Semiramide (Rossini) ..•.•..! ** 

Seigeof Corinth (Rossini) 2 *' 

Tannhauser (R. Wagner) 1 *• 

Faust " 2 «* 

CnrniTal Rotnain (Berlioz) 1 *' 

Manfred (Schumann) 1 ** 
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Concert Overtures (Kalli woda) 2 times. 

Festival (Rielz) 1 " 

Merry Wives (Nicolai) 1 " 

Yelva (Reissiger) 1 ** 

Zanetta, Zampa, Stradella, Martha, &c., &c. 

3. Concertos. — Thalberg has played us the 
first movement only of Beethoven's two in C 
minor, and in £ flat, each twice. This, with a 
few De Beriot violin concertos, is all that we re- 
call under this head. Decidedly meagre. 

We have had all of Mendelssohn's " Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream " music, (at Mrs. Kcmble's 
reading), and frequent extracts from it Of 
course, too, we have had indefinite and not to be 
remembered quantities of lighter orchestral con- 
fectionary: arrangements from operas, potpour- 
ris, dances, solos and variations, and what not 

4. Instrumental Chamber Music. Here 
our fortune has been richer. It is perhaps a nat- 
ural result of the increase of real taste for music 
in a community, that those who share it should 
become partial to the smaller and more select 
kinds of concerts, where with '*fit audience 
though few," they n^ay commune more intimately 
with the best thoughts of the nobler masters. 
Our Mendelssohn Quintette Club — German Trio, 
and Mr. Gustavo Satter, have each given us 
series of Chamber Concerts, to which we may 
add the Matinee?, &c., of Thalberg, and numer- 
ous incidental benefits, soirees, &c. Among the 
works in classical form, which have been perform- 
ed in this way, we may count the following : 

Haydn. Quartet, in G. No. 63, (it^tt;) twice. 

" " in G. No. 66, " 

'* Adagio, variations and minuetto, from 

Quartet, in B flat. No. 77. 
MozAKT. Quintet; C minor. No. 1. 

Quintet, with Clarinet, in A. Op. 106. 
Quartet, B flat, ^o. 3. 

** in A, No. 6 tunee. 

Sonata, piano and violin, No. 4. 
*^ piano and 'cello. 
Bebthoyeic. Quintet, in C. Op 29. 
Septet, (as Quintet), op. 20. 
Quartet, in G. Op. 18. No. 2. 

•• in A flat. Op. 18. No. 6. 
Trio, C minor. Op. 1. 

" Eflat. Op. 1 twice. 

«* Eflat. Op. 70. No, 2 three time* 

•• B flat. Op. 97....' twice. 

** B flat, (for piano, clarinet and cello.) 
Sonata, (piano solo), in A. Op. 2. 

** ** in C sharp minor. Op. 27. 

" " in A. Op. 101. 

Hummel. Septuor, (^piano, violin, oboe, horn, &c.) 
Quintet, (piam* and strings.),E flat, op. 87. 

Trio, £ flat. Op. 93 twice. 

Hpndo brilliant, for piano. 

Memdelssohn. Quintet, in A. Op. IS twice. 

•* in F minor. Op. 80. 
" B flat. Op. 87 . three times. 
Quartet, in E. flat. Op. 12. 
" in D. Op. 44. 
*• in E minor. Op. 4.4, twice. 
" in E. Op. 81. 
" (with piano), in F. Op. 7. 
Sonata, (piano and cello), B flat. Op. io. .twice. 

** for organ. 
Rondo cappricrioso. 
Songs without Words, &c., &c. 
Onslow. 34th Quintet. 
Cheuubini. Quartet, No. 1, in E. 
Spohb. Quintet, No. 3, in O. Op. 69. 
Quartet, No. — 
Adagio, from 2d clarinet concerto. 

To these add a Quartet (with piano) by Will- 
mers, a Trio by Thalberg, Mr. C. C. Perkins's 
Quintet in D, Mr. Satter's "■ Sardanapalus" Trio 
and ** Kosciusko" Quartet, and a great variety of 
minor pianoforte compositions of Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Moscheles, &c., to say nothing of the 
Fantasias &c, of Thalberg, Liszt and otliers of the 
virtuoso school. With all this wealth, what 
genume lover of the poetry of music has not 

missed the concerts, to which past years had 
accustomed us, of Otto Dresel ! 

Here we must make pause, reserving the 
au;count of vocal concerts, oratorios, operas, &c, 
till next week. 



New York, Apeil 21.— I have noi written vou 
in a long time, partly becuasc there has been little to 
write about, and partly because I have been prevent* 
ed by illness from hearing even that little. Olb 
Bull hns given two or three more concerts on his 
own account, and with his " troupe," assisted nt one 
for the benefit of the Masonic Board of Hclicf. 
Last week Miss Br.\inekd gave a concert, with the 
help of Mr. Golddeck, Sig. Morelli and some 
others. It is said to have been satisfactory and 
quite successful ; I regretted that I was unable to be 
present. The lady is to sing at our last Philhar- 
monic, next Saturday, which promises to be the best 
of the scnson. The " Eroii-a," Mendelssohn's 
" Mid.summer Night's Dream " music, and a new 
Overture by Littolf, arc the orchestral piece*, and 
Mr. TiMM undertakes the instrumental solo. Our 
concert season holds on longer than yours. Besides 
tiie above, we have still Eisfeld's last Soiree to 
expect, and for next week a novelty is promised us 
in the shape of the " Walpurgis Ni^^ht" of Mendels 
sohn, to be ^ung ai a com ort of the German Licder- 
kranz. This entertainment is In aid of the German 
Xadies* Benevolent Society, whose attractive and 
very succcFsft^l concert of last year was mentioned 
in your columns. Mr. Goldbeck has also kindly 
volunteered to play, and other miscellaneous attract- 
ions arc held out. 

The Harmonic Society have made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to perform Locwe's beautiful cantata of 
the " Seven Sleepers." Botli were spoilt by very 
unfavorable weather, which kept oway not only the 
listeners, but also many singers. Nothing daunted, 
however, this persevering society have announced a 
third performance for next Monday c%'ening, for 
which, with great lil)erality, tickets were distributed 
to those who had braved the storm tho last time. 
They certainly deserve success iu their third trial. 



HiVGHAM, Mass., April 21. — Among the many 
communicatior.n that have appeared in the columns 
of your Joun »l of Music, (which by the way are 
quite an interesting feature to tho«e of your readers 
interested in musical matters " about home"), I do 
not recollect of ever seeing ony from this qnarter 
uf the old Bay State, familiarly known as " bucket 
town." 

In the way of concerts, I regret to say that we 
have had but three during the past winter; two of 
them in the early part of December, !»y tho vocal 
quartet, consisting of Mrs. Mozart, Mi.'ss Twixcii- 
ell, Messrs. Adams and Mozart, who the year 
previous were received with much favor by our musi- 
cal ])ublic, but from some nnacconntablo cause met 
with but poor encouragement the present season. 
For the last five or six years, it has also been cus- 
tomary for the Mendelssohn Quintette Club to give 
one or more of their scries of concerts, which were 
not only popular, but in a pecuniary point success- 
ful. The past winter, however, we have failed 
entirely in obtaining that substantial aid in the way 
of subscription, which is a gunranty to the artist for 
services rendered, ond a security to the concert-goer 
of respectable audiences. This apparent lack of 
musical interest among us may be accounted for in 
part, from the fact that quite a number of our peo- 
ple, who are generally interested in having good mu- 
sical entertainments in our own town, have found it 
convenient to make Boston a temporary abode dur- 
ing the winter months — and then the usual story of 
•* hard times," &c., &c. 

Our third, and only paying concert of tho season, 
was given at Loring Hall on Fast Day evening, 
with the following talent: Mrs. Ellen Fowlb, 
Miss Sarah Hcmphrky, Mr. John Low, Mr. Gbo. 
Wright, Jr., Mr. H. C. Babnabee ; also Master 



Geo. M. Lincoln, violinist, and Mr. T. P. Ryder, 
pianist. The vocal part of the entertainment, with 
slight exception, was received with much fivor by 
the large audience present, and frequent applause 
cheered the performers in their attempts to please a 
mi»ceIltineous a*.«jembl v. Master Lincoln, the vouth- 
ful violinist, aNo distinguished himself on this occa- 
sion by his. modest deportment and facile execution, 
be&idcs adding much to the interest of the entertain* 
ment. Squanto. 

Bangor, Me., April 21. — Our Choral Society, 
whii'h has been practising Mozart's Twelfth Mass 
durinjr the past winter, under the direction of Mr 
J. W. Tufts and Mr. S. Wilder, gave ui n Con- 
cert last Thursday (Fast) Evenin;r, assisted by Mr. 
AiiTiiunsoN, with the following selections: 

Ctnni^ : Xvr»> EUhon Mnsnrt 

RecltatiTe Bud^riji: '• Toul KcJIpw,'' liiindrl 

(;horu4 . Qitoninm^ Moiut 

Trio: I'tnuo, Violin and 'Ccilo. LHrghetto froDi S}m- 

phony 111 D, HiTthoTMi 

Aria froiii " Duvid " : " Mi^iity Jehovah," Nvukoiitm 

Chnru't: Gloria, Moure 

Soln, Qunrret and Cboruit : Lt incanialits rjt', M<iMr( 

Trin : Aud.inte, U»} da 

Re< it. and AHii : ^* Ye jteople, rend your hrart«,*' Mvodeinohti 

(Miorufl : Stincus^ Momrt 

Itfcit. and Aria : '* Ai.d they ull pcrkecuu-d l^aul." MfDdH!*>soha 
Cboiut : Dona nobis paean, Uuxart 

The Choruses, by the Society, were sung very 
creditably, f;iving evidence of the able direction of 
Messrs. Tufts and Wilder, and the industry and per- 
severance of its members. 

The arias, by Mr Arthurson, who also sang tho 
solo in the Jncarnatns, fully .sustained his reputation 
as nn oratorio singer, and some of our singers may 
well admire and pattern after his style of rendering 
such music. 

The Aria: " Mighty Jehovah," was well sung by 
Mrs. Fuller," evincing in no small degree her tas.te 
and ability as a solo singer. 

The Trios, by Messrs. J. W. Tufts, C. E. Hoorb 
and J. D. Conley. were finely given with that artis- 
tic finish xvhich is so indispensable in compositions 
of this kind. The accompaniments throii;;hout wero 
played by Mr. Tufts, whdil excellent performance 
is too well known here to need any compliment. 

As nil cifort to estal)li>h a love of good music 

amonp: us, it was successful, and much credit is due 

to those who have labored so long and so faiibfully 

for the advancement of this object. 

iMPRoairrn. 



WoilCESTEii, Mass.— On Fast evening, the Mozart 
Societv brought o\it the oratorio of the *• Creation," at 
the Mechanics' Hall, which, to the credit of our 
citizens be it spoken, was filled with an audience of 
nearly three thousand people. That our Music Hall, 
within six weeks of its completion should be the scene 
of the performance of an entire oratorio and in so 
creditable a manner, speaks well for art in Worcester. 
The audience, large as it was, evinced an evident 
interest in each portion of the work, and showed, by 
their frcq*cnt bursts of applause, their appreciation 
of tins wondcrfullv beautiful work of Haydn's. A 
second performance would not be lost upon them. 
The society, numbering over a hundred voices, gave 
the choruses for the most part with fine effect, evincing 
the careful drill which they have received. The 
symphonies and accompaniments were played by the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, Mr. B. D. Allen, and Mr. 
8. It. I<eland. The club, with the addition of a bass 
viol, did excellent service, each instrument telling 
finely, in the symphonies, upon all who were near 
enough to hear them ; but, as an orchestra they could 
not meet the requirement* of so large a chorus. The 
Chickering ** Grand" and the organ harmonium in the 
hands of the above-named members of the society, 
were most acceptably played. The solos in the 
oratorio were sustained by Mrs. Allen, whose air 
"With Verdure Clad" was beautifully sung; Miss 
Whiting, who only lacked somewhat the confidence to 
give fulleficct to the clarion-like air, ''The Marvellous 
Work;" and Miss Fiske, who tairly surpassed her 
former efforts, as Eve, and in the splendid '• Mighty 
Pens" aria, which is a trying piece for any singer after 
Jenny Lind's inspired interpretation of it. The tenor 
and bass solos were given to Messrs. Draper and 
Baker of Boston, the former of whom gave unqualified 
satisfaction. Mr. Baker sang with much finish of 
style, but bis voice proved hardly equal to the part of 



Raphael. With an orj*an and a larger orchestra, the 
concert would have been a complete success. May we 
tH hear the *• Creation" with those advantages ! Mr. 
Hamilton's excellence as a conductor was never more 
apparent than on Thursda)' evciiinij, several circum- 
stances combining to mr\Ue the occasion somewhat 
trvinf? to his skill, which, however, overcame all 
difficulties. 

Wasiiixoton, D. C. — We have received the i)ro- 
gramme of the musical ser\ico performed by St. Mat- 
thew's Choir, on Easter Sunday, under the direction 
of F. NiCHOi^ CitovcH, who is said to have establish- 
ed here one of the finest choirs existincf in America. 
Here it U, sijijncd and *' approved : " 

MOriNlNG SEUVICE. 

1. Corale Ilummcl. 

*' Hue qiiMJ in Orbe." 
Orrhes'rn. 

2. M.HSS, No. 3 llayln. 

Full Orchesfra. 

8. Berore the Sermon Duet. 

S<ipinno iinJ IJi5-«o. — ^^■^•i.'»l^. 
Mr]) Younis Hitd Mr. CroMcli. 

4. Forthc Offertory "Jubilate." 

Chorus nnri Full Onhtfstia. 
Mrx. Young. 

VE.*PKIIS. 

1. PsalinK. 

2. Ilymn before thr Mn^niftra^ Handel. 

'•Thou ili.U' no» leaTu" 
Mr.*. Young. 

3. Masrniar;»t Wcbh. 

4. Anthfin for ^i^■r^fon " Ki'Bina Copli " 

5. '* T-intnm Kr^it" Bach. 

The follawitig ;ivv thi* numm of the principals: 

Cmi.lu«'ior F. N. Tronch. 

Orjanis»t .)ohn R rnnlfij-lii. 

V\T*f Sn|inino lUr*. C Youn;^ of Balrimtirc. 

])i4«4o F. N Cron«h. 

]<4'niK'r Ore-lictra, (24 instrument^) W. WncrnMr. 

A'«H'>il Cor(>* 46 Voi< os. 

Total Sti-fMigih 70 Pitjous. 



FOKEIGN. 
London*. — Mr. Gye has issued his prospectus for a 
new season of the Royal Italian Opera, commencing 
April 11th, (the same nipfht with Lumlcy's), at the 
Lyceum, Covent Garden being not yet rebuilt. The 
Datff/ Ncics says : 

Like Mr. LnmVy, Mr. Gyo makes no promise of 
absolute novelty in the production of operas. The 
nrircst approach to it i'^ an Italian version of Aubor's 
Fi'Q Diaroln. "with entirely new recitalive.j. and ad- 
ditional poetry and mu««ic." written expressly for the 
lloyal Italian Opera by S^-ribe and Auher themselves. 
Several revival:? are nroniiscd : Ilerold'** Zamjxi, Cim- 
arosa's M.ifi'iwonioSt'./rcto, Mozart's Nozze tU Fif/aro 
and Mcrcailante's (iiin'anirntn. The promi'^e of the 
JHfitrimomn Sif/rcfo is esncially welcome. Of course 
we are to have the Trarfafd, with Mulame TJosio as 
the frail heroine, a pnrt in which she h:i«j had immense 
bUf^Tss diirinR the l.\st ^rnson at St. Petorsburs?. 

All the principal mcnibcrs of last year's company 
will reanpoir : Gri^i, lJ!)>io, Mnr:u, Didit'e. Mario, 
Tambcrlik. U')ncoui. Gra/.inni, Tat^liafico, I'nlonini, 
Zclfjcr and Formes. There will also be Lablache, 
(after two years' absence) and (iardoni. Mme. Vic- 
torinc IJalfe, (the dauijhtcr of our popular composer), 
is to make her lirsl appenranf*o on the stnixe. Great 
expectations are entertained of the (fchut of this 
youn;^ ladv, whose p,ifts of nature have been cultiva- 
ted by a thorough musical ediicati'm under her father's 
care. Another novelty is M^ne. Kofrosvuc Parcpa, a 
younir singer who has lately gained a hi'-^i continental 
reputation. She is relatccl to a well-known English 
musical family ; is a charming comedian and an ac- 
complished singer. ^ 

Costa, of course, is the musl'^al director. Mr. 
S'nythson is the chorus ma'»ter, and Signor MnEjcioni 
the poet, Mr. A. Harris is stage mnnauer, Mr. AV. 
Beverley sfenc painter, and Mr. Alfred Mellon leader 
of the ballet.. The snbsoripiion will be for forty 
nicrht.'*. commencing on the I4ih of April. 

This is the substance of Mr. Gyc's arrangements 
for the opera. Hut another very important circum- 
stance is to be adrled: the rci-nga-^ement at the 
Lyceum of Madame Uistori. with her Italian dramatic 
company. She is to give fifteen performances, conx- 
mencing in the first week in June. 

The Ni'.w rilii.iiAUMONic Socikty commenced its 
concerts for the seastin April Ist, with Dr. Wylde as 
sole conductor and a fine performance of the following 
pieces : 

OviTf un- (Ruy Bin*) Mendelsohn 

Air: '• I'-iirtl, lnMl, ' iMojuirt 

S^rriMiiiilii li.r \'-i iru'tniairnis IMnxitrt 

J»inP'iil.i Krni« ji. No 3 T<i>«*ihovvn 

CiiiiriTfii ill <: iiiiiior (Mi.iniuCnrrc) Mr. iJiiriM'tr.. . .Mvmichio^hn 

(.'iiniival «li' Vi-nl-c (with vari iri M.g) Mine (Ja«>i«-r, BfiiHict 

C rcrture ( The Uulcr ol ili« SjilHts) Wcbtsr 



S.\cRKn Harmonic SocriiTY.— The first perform- 
ance of Isrnrl in F.jUjpl this season has conferred the 
l»i«;hest possible cirdit upon the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society and their accomplished 
conductor. As this is to constitute one of the three 



oratorios to be given during the great festival in honor 
of Handel at the Crystal Palace, it has no doubt 
enjoyed the advantage of more than usually careful 
prei»aration. Neverthcleas, whatever the cause, there 
can be no doubt that an execution so generally effective 
of Israfl in Egypt was never accomplished before in 
Exeter Hall, or probably anywhere else. So satisfac- 
tory, indeed, was the result, that even the impracti- 
cable chorus, "The people shall hear," went well, and 
was sung in almost irreproachable hcne throughout. 
The whole of the first part — which includes the sufTer- 
ings of the hardly-burdened Israelites under the 
dominion of that Pharoah '• which knew not Joseph," 
the plagues brought upon the Egyptians by Divine 
power through the interposition of Moses, and the 
miraculous passage through the depths of the Red 
Sea— was marvellously rendered. Every chorus told, 
and the encore elicited by •' He gave them hail-stopes," 
thoroughly well deserved as it was, must, nevertheless, 
be regarded rather as a tribute to the immediately 
recognized beauties of a familiar mnstcrpiece than as 
an acknowledgement of the exec tion havine been 
superior to that of any other chorus in this portion of 
the oratorio. The second part — from the overnowering 
"Horse and his rider" to the conclusion, where that 
sublime hymn of exultation and worship is repeated — 
was .almost equally eratifying. Some exceptions might 
be made, it is true : but in so admirable a performance 
it wotild be mere hypereriticism to insist upon a few 
minor defects which alone prevented the whole from 
being anostrophized as blameless. The audience were 
evirlently impressed in the highest degree, and many, 
previously incredulous, were heard to avow that Israel 
in Eqypt, if not greater than The Mesniah. was at 
least quite as great — a proposition which, with those 
comnetent to form an opinion, is incontrovertible. 

The solo singers — Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Montnm Smith, Signor Belletti, and Mr. Thomas — all 
exerted themselves in such a manner as to win 
unanimous approval. The purest Handelian singing 
of the evening was demonstrated in the two contralto 
airs. "Their land brought forth frogs," and "Thou 
shalt brine them in." both of which were given to 
perfpr-tion by Miss Dolhv. The duet for basses, •' The 
Lord is a man of war," declaimed with great animation 
by Mr. Thoma'* and Signor Belletti. was honored by 
the stereotyped encore — by no means ^avorablc, by 
the wav, to the general effect of the performance.' 
since the duet itself is very long. and. one or two 
passages exoented, not one of Handel's most remark- 
able compositions. At the termination of the oratorio 
Mr. CoQta was loudlv applauded, and the compliment 
was well deserved. — Times. 



Mt-stoat. Union. — The third and last of the soirees 
intended to precede the regular series took place on 
Tuesday, in presence of a fashionable assembly. The 
fr<?at point of interest was the first appearance of 
Ernst, who was perhaps never in finer play, and this 
was exhibited, among other things, in his ^^ chevaux 
fie hnfailJr'' — the quartet. No. 4, of Mendelssohn. We 
subjoin the programme: — 

QinrtPt. in T>. fNo 10) MoTnrt 

Tri*'t, in A (Op "<) >^ii iS 

(Tiro-" Bv (\>H:i'-< nrhor'* TT •r^l'-v 

Qiinr'ef — r minor Mendel.««ohn 

ff U'C— *' Pisporit. dirp >'ts»er" Wfhhc 

Bni'f— pl:nior.«rfp jinil violoncello— In F C^p fi) Beethovpn 

Madrigal—" Come, let us Join the roundflny'* Bealo 



|Rus!({iil dJliiMIiat. 

We are now ready to furnish bouud volumes of the 

past year of our JouiiNAL We heartily share in 

the general wish, which we have heard expressed, 
that Mr. Cutler should repeat that interesting con- 
cert of English Cathedral Music; and we learn that 
he will be happy soon to do so, unless the illness of 
one of the most important members of the boy choir 
should continue to prevent. ...Wc arc glad to sec 
announced a benefit concert to Mr. IIf.nri Jungxick- 
r.L, the excellent violoncellist, to take place at Mer- 
cantile Hall tomorrow evening. The German Orpheus, 
led by Mr. Kreissmann, German Trio, Mr. Sattcr, 
Mrs. Mozart and Miss Twichcll will assist. 

The Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club is announced for Thurs- 
day evening next, with an excellent programme. 

Liszt appears to have had a great time in Leipsic, 
where, besides his own new works before mentioned, 
ho conducted a brilliant performance of the Tannhdu- 
scr. On the next day, (March 6th), at the nineteenth 
of the Gewandhans concerts, were performed Han- 
del's '* Alexander's Feast" and Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony. Another Leipzig Society, the Euterpe, 
gave Cherubini's Requiem^ (for .mi.Kcd chorus), and 
Beethoven's fourth Symphony. 

Mons. JuLLiEN contemplntcs a month's tour with 
his orchestra in Holland Mr. Ella's "Analy- 



tical Programmes" to his classical soirdcs are the 
theme of much animadversion and amusement with 
the London critics. It sc^s he not only pufTs, but 
criticizes, his own wares, his artists and performances, 
and fights the critics of the newspapers in said 
" Analyticals." Other funny things he furnishes 
there; for instance: 

JuUien, the favored child of the muses Euterpe and 
Terpsichore, honored the first ^o/rc'c with hift presence, 
and was seen in earnest conversation with Professor 
Owen ! Ominous event ! Orpheus moved stones by 
the charm of his lyre, and who knows but JuUien has 
learned the secret from Professor Owen, to charm 
away those monsters of the muddy deep at the Crystal 
Palace, to assii^t at the inauguration of a mammoth 
pot-pourri at the Surrey Zi.ological Gardens? Seri- 
ously, we own to feeling gratified with M. JuUien's 
visit to our classical temple of art, where, to use his 
own words, * on respire Tatmosphire pure de Tart.* 
His attempts to instil into the minds of the people a 
taste for classical orchestral music, are most praise- 
worthy &c. 



3^{Iui!rtis^mi{nts. 
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THE MERDELSSGHl! QUHfTETTE CLUB'S 

Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert 

Will b« givfo at Mcs^^rs. CniOKKrUNQ'S ROOMS, 

ON THTJBSDAY EVENIKQ, APBUi 30th, 

Assisre<l liy 

Mrs. .7. n. LO\a, Voralii^t, HUGO LKONTIARD, and the 

0UPIIBU3 CLUB, under ihe uirecciou of Mr. Koeissxakn. 



Mr. Fries will play the Violin roo<*erf o by Mendelssohn ;— 
a new IVfthoTcn Qtinrt4>tri> :— Mr. Leom{aki> will play ttio 
&inata Appaw<i«tnHre. by IU>fthoT«n. niiJ one of Cliopln'p RhI- 
laits. Mir Lono Muks twi>-c, nikI the Orpiirits Club twice. 

(TT^Siiiglr lirkcfp 9\ eHch: packni^c of four tlcketi, S2,50. 

Conrert to coaimi'ncc at 1% u*clO(-k prrcUvIy. 

ATHENJEUM EXHIBITION. 

A JOINT EXIlTRITroV of Patntlnf(« and (Vfaluary 

/\ »iy the nOSTON ATIIKNAiUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUR, U now open at thi; Athciiiruiii. In He-tcon SttHfC. 

Among niitny other Tnlunhle I'Mhititigx Hrualiinip« number 
of U'asiiinoton ALii!T0M*6 best \Vork«, and the DowsB OoUee- 
tion of Water Coloni. 

Season tickt'ts f^i cents— Single admlwlons 25 cvnts. 



Will Ijc pcrrnrmed (for thi* finit »lnie in pahn«r hy a Catholie 
Oliotr.)utthc BOSTON MU.SIO HALL, 

On Sunday Evening, May 3d, ISST^ 

iir TiiK 

Choir of the Cathsdral of the K-Ai Cross, Franklii St . 

Aosihrod by miMnlnrs of the 
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MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
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KDWAllU U. Ol.lVKK, PirrsFicLD, Mass. 
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Tranvlattd ft>r this Journal. 

Franz Sohnbert 

Frakz ScnuBRRT was bom on the 31st of 
January, 1797, in one of the suburbs of Vienna, 
where his father lived as a schoolmaster. At the 
age of seven years he received his first instruct- 
ion in music from Michael Holzcr, cantor in the 
parish church of the neighboring village ; he 
recognized the fine gifls of the boy, and procured 
his admission into the Imperial school. Schubert 
was then, (1808), eleven years old, and received 
at once the title of a court singer. Then he be- 
came solo singer in the imperial chapel, and took 
lessons on the piano and the '\'iolin. His 
progress was so rapid that, at the orchestra yq- 
hearsals, where he played first violin, he used to 
conduct in the absence of the director. 

The imperial court organist, Ruzicka, gave 
him good lessons in general bass, and afterwards 
the imperial Kapellmeister, the famous Salieri, 
instructed him in composition. Finally he owed, 
as he himself confessed, the completion of his 
musical education to the finest and most admired 
master-works of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 
Yet he never gave up his own habits of severe 
study, and even in the last months of his life he 
still applied himself diligently to counterpoint 
under the direction of his friend, the court organ- 
ist Simon S Afler he had spent five years in 

the imperial school, his voice changed, and as his 
calling for musical science grew more and more 
pronounced, he lefl this preparatory school in the 
year 1813, and devoted himself entirely to com- 
position. From this time he lived in the pater- 
nal house, and afterwards alone, supporting him- 
self by giving lessons and the sale of his works. 
IVith the exception of a few excursions to Hun- 
gary, Slyria and upper Austria, he remained 



constantly in Vienna, partly in the city itself, 
partly in the countr}', where the finest influences 
inspired his fruitful genius. His life was in no 
way eventful, and so he could devote himself in 
perfect quiet to his art Unhappily, and all too 
early his labors ' were forever interrupted ; for a 
fever snatched him from the world on the 19th 
of November, 1828, at the age of two and thirty 
yejirs. 

His death was felt most painfully not only by 
his friends, but by eveiy one in Germany who 
took an interest in Art A great number of 
artists and lovers of Art accompanied him to the 
last resting place : solemn masses for the dead 
were performed in honor of him in Vienna and 
some other large cities. His career, though short, 
was rich in distinguished works. 

Schubert was endowed with su-^h powerful cre- 
ative faculty, that he could write down the most 
sterling compositions with inconceivable rapidity. 
AVhile still a child he wrote many Quatuors, sev- 
eral Symphonies and other productions ; but his 
greatest satisfaction consisted in setting to music 
little pieces by the most famous poete, and in com- 
posing ballads ; in this department he surpassed 
nearly all his predecessors. In his melodies we 
moot the follo^ving peculiarities in rare perfect- 
ion: first of all, great originality; then deep 
poetic feeling, surprising truth in expression, novel 
rhythm, delicate apprehension of the allusions 
of the poet, fiery force of imagination, subdued 
however by a certain tendency to melancholy 
and by a sort of religious unction ; graceful and 
simple turns, careless elegance of modulation, 
and an inexhaustible novelty of accompaniment 
The character of Schubert*s music is for the 
most part impetuous, excited ; his style warm, 
richly colored, full of motion. It is a fiery soul, 
which seeks its joy in surrounding objects, but 
which, not satisfied by these, turns of its own 
accord to heaven. It moves to be sure in the 
finite, but always the infinite gleams through. 

Schubert set more than three hundred balbds, 
(little poems), to music, and prepared a great 
multitude of waltzes, marches, airs with varia- 
tions,, sonatas, fantasias, rondos, overtures, triot 
and other two and four-hand pieces for the piano, 
with or without accompaniment; besides many 
concerted pieces, psalms, choruses, cantatas, 
among which his Prometheus deserves especial 
mention; many Quartets, an Octet and three 
grand Symphonies.* For the Church he wrote 
several Masses, among which three great ones, 
several oflertories, graduals, and two Stabatf. 
The following is a list of his Operas and musical 
farced: 

1. Der Spiegelritier^ (Knight of the Mirror.) 

* Some say he has left ttoelve Symphonies. 



2. Das Teu/elslustxchhsSt (DeviPs Pleasure 
Castle) . These two little operas are by Kotzebue. 

3. Claudine von Villa Bella^ in three acts. By 
Goethe. 

4. Die Freunde von Salamanca^ (the Friends 
of Salamanca,) in two acts. By Meyerhofer. 

5. Don Femand, One act 

6. Der vUrjShrige Poslen^ musical farce in one 
act By Komer. 

7. Die Zwillingey (the Twins), performed for 
the first time at the court theatre on the 14th of 
June, 1820. 

8. Die Zauberharfe^ (the magic harp), melo- 
drama with choruses and songs, three acts. Vien- 
na, 19th August 1820. 

9. Afphons und Estrella, grand heroic-romantic 
opera, three acts. Composed 1822. 

10. Rosamunde^ Drama with choruses, three 
acts. Performed Dec. 20, 1823. 

11. Die Verschworenen^ (the conspirators), 
comic opera in one act By Castelli, (1824.) 

1 2. FierabraSt grand opera in three acts,(l 824.) 
Besides these, he left unfinished : Die BUrg- 

sckafi, the Adrastes of Meyerhofer, and the 
Sakontala of Naumann. Moreover he composed 
two numbers for Herold*s La Clochette, which 
was produced at the court theatre. Of all his 
lyrical works, Schubert regarded Alphons und 
Estrella and Fierabras as die most successful, 
and the best adapted for performance. If the 
greater part of them never appeared upon the 
stage, it must be ascribed to the decided talent of 
the composer, which on the one side excited the 
envy and jealousy of artists, and on the other 
was not understood by the mass of the great pub- 
lic. 

Schubert possessed a quiet, frank and upright 
character. 

Full of inspired enthusiasm for his art, he 
never ceased to be a tender son, a faithful friend 
and a respectful pupil. He was fond of bright, 
merry, qpcn-hearted company, and loved to talk 
with his friends, over a glass of beer, of music, 
poeny and Art Then he wanned up, and he 
bad but to read a poem over once, to improvise a 
music to it, and to compose wonderful melodies. 
Some maintain that addiction to strong drink 
was not entirely guiltless in the matter of his 
death. With child-like naivete, he united a 
great partiality for solitary hours ; then he would 
fly to the country to indulge his melancholy rev- 
eries, and return a cheerful man again. If he 
had money, he hastened to get rid of it, and 
either gave it to the poor or spent it in the jovial 
company of friends. 

Quite conscious of his talent, and praised im- 
moderately by some enthusiasts, he was never 
proud or vain, and had so little appetite for 



praise, that he frequently concealed himself when 
a new work of his appeared. If it happened 
that he worked upon the same subject with other 
artists, he was sure to be the last who broufrht his 
work out Some of his fnends, touched by his 
disinterestedness and carelessness about himself, 
conceived the idea of publishinj^ twelve of his 
works, without his cooperation, but for his advant- 
age ; Schubert, when he learned this, gave at last 
his consent, and from this time the ftune of his crea- 
tions gi-cw at such a rate, that from February, 
1812, to alx)ut the end of 1828, when he died, a 
hundred of his compositions wore brought out by 
diffcixjnt publishers. Reserved and modest when 
his own works were spoken of, he judged the 
works of others with the givatest impartiality. 
He always paid the deepest revei*ence to the clas- 
sical music of the great masters, old and new, 
and did full justice to Rossini's talent. 

Schubert was a member of the jjiviit Music 
Society of the Austrian States; the musical 
societies of Griitz and Insbruck made him an 
honorary- member. Such distinctions flattered 
him much ; his answer was the composition of 
several important works for tliose so'.'i(!ties. 
Among the men who very early recognized his 
talent and encouraged it, nuist first of all be 
named the court singer, Vogl, who by his delivery 
of Schubert's melodies, alike contributed to their 
favorable reception, and stimulated him to write 
more. The applause of Salicri and his friend 
Anselm IIutten-Brenner, excited him still more, 
80 that he bravely overcomes the obstacles that 
loomed before him in the bcijinnins of his career. 
His efforts were richly rewanled by the laudatory 
recognitions of many other eminent persons, 
among whom I may mention the celebrated Jean 
Paul, who alwavs thought of Schubi-rt with 
great admiration. When the poet was deprived 
of sight, Schubert's ballads alfonled him great 
comfort, an<I when death knocked at his door at 
last, he wanted to hear once more his favorite 
ballad. Such distinrruished recognition mu.st of 
course have made the artist indiflf'erent to many 
small attacks that were directed a<rainst him. 
Much has Wen said of the peculiar talent of 
Schubert, which enabled him with the greatest 
ease to master and compose in strange forms. 
He had written two piores for Ilerold's Clochelte^ 
and an aria for one of Auber's operas ; at the 
performance the German artists could not distin- 
guish what belonged to the French musician anfl 
what had been inteq)olated by thinr countryman. 
His Masses, in point of religious feeling and of 
deep devotion, were placed by connoisseui-s above 
the Masses of Cherubini ; and, with(j«it havin<T 
heard them, one can readily believe this, who has 
acquired only a general acquaintance witli Schu- 
bert's music. For tlie same reason one must 
greatly lament that his dramatic works Jiave been 
so much neglected ; for Schubert, endowed with 
so much melody and with such searching express- 
ion, must necessarily have furnished masterpieces 
for the stage. Let us hope tliat this portion of 
his works too, is destined to a brilliant revival; 
but above all, let us not forget that he, in .s])ite 
of his mikl and gentle character, was yet an ob- 
ject of great i^nyy with a crowd of artists. One 
envied his fullness of melody, another his express- 
ion, and a third his new and original harmonic 
combinations; all acknowledged in him only a 
certain cleverness. At the moment of his death 
was he first recognized as a great artist ; then 



ever}'body wanted to have his creations, and pub- 
lishei's fought for his manuscripts. 

Such was Schubert Prepared with all the 
sacraments of the Church, he died in Christian 
resignation. His life was indeed short, but it was 
well spent, and long will his name be named in 
future times. His mortal remains rest bv the 

m 

side of Beethoven, in whom he reverenced the 
highest ideal of musical Art 

For Dwixht'ff Journal of Music. 

Dr. Gustavns Schilling. 

Mr. Dwigiit : — It is onlv a few weeks since 
your correspondent heard of the arrival of Dr. 
Gustavus Scliilling in New York. The intention 
of the gentleman is to stay in this country, and 
to open a school of music similar to those exist- 
ing on the continent of Eui*o])e, and known as 
Conservatories. It may l)e known to you or per- 
ha[>s some of your readers, that he was the prin- 
eii)al of a musical institute at Stuttgart, Wurtem- 
berg. which was frequented by ninety or one 
hundred pupils annually, not only children " of 
the first families" of the land, but also pupils 
from distant cities and countries. In 1845, after 
his work on Musical Didactics had appeared and 
been translated into English, Dutch and French, 
he opened, in addition to his institute for musical 
students, an academy for tea'^hers, at the same 
place, (in Stuttgart). This academy was fre- 
quented by Germans from all parts of the coun- 
try, by students from France, England, Holland ; 
and the name and fame which Mr. Schilling en- 
joyed as a tea(;her, was fully sustained by the suc- 
cess of this " teachers' normal institute." 

It cannot be my intention to enter minutely 
into a biography of Dr. Sfhilling. Rut a few 
facts, illustrative of German life, may not be un- 
interesting to you. The only son of a schoolmas- 
ter, in a place in Hanover, called Schwiegers- 
hausen, it was the fond hope of the father to have 
him become a preacher. Thus he instructed him 
or had him t:iught in the classical languages, at 
the same time teaching him to play on all the 
instruments used in the orchestra, and on the 
piano. The boy profited from instruction and 
such practice ; and when he entered the gymna- 
sium, (high school), at Clausthal, and afterwards 
that at Osterode, both in the Hartz mountains, 
he became the centre of the dilettanti of those 
places, among the students and inhabitants. 
Althou;jh the director of the gvmnasium wished 
to check his musical tendencies, and took occa- 
sion (juite frequently to vent his wrath tigainst 
the boy, thundering down from his seat: *' 1 do 
intend to educate yon for thorough philologists 
and theologians, but not for musicians," it was 
of no avail. The boy would give concerts and 
would have regular musical evenings with his 
friends for practice, under him as leader. 

At fourteen or fifleen years of age, he had as 
nuu'h to do as he couhl find time for in giving 
music lessons. In his scventeeth year he gradu- 
ated at the gymnasium and went to Gottlngen to 
study Theology. Here and in Halle, where he 
studied tor a few years, he likewise became the 
centre of the musittal talent among the students, 
and soon atrademical concerts, quartet clubs, 
singing societies, sprang up under his direction. 
Even oratorios he ventured to bring out, in which 
he was aided by the city musicians. Here he 
was again in the full tide of success as a teacher 
of music, especially after Professor Wendt, 



famous as teacher of Aesthetics and as a great 
lover of music, selected Schilling from among the 
number of teachers in Gottinjren for his dau(;hter. 

Such a life as a student and as a practical and 
theoretical musician, is a thing altogether un- 
known in any countr}' except Germany. Just 
think of one of our Harvard students gi^'ing 
music lessons, leading concerts, and yet being a 
ffood student withal. There is no student so dili- 
gent and industrious, all over the world, as the 
diligent German student. And with all his 
musical activity, he was a good si.holar, and 
scarcelv had he finI^hed his course of theolojncal 
studio, when he was made second ])reacher, 
(th<»n a young man of 2.3 yeai*H of age), to the 
university. The way in which h(^ lo<t his posi- 
tion may not be uninteresting to Americans. One 
Whitsuntide, 1820, he took the liberty to select 
his own text, wherefrom to preach ; for which 
offence he was called to defend him«elf before 
the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of thekinsrdom. 
Preferring his independence, he abdicated, and 
soon removed to Stuttgart, where he began a life 
of didactic and literan- musical artivitv, such as 
seldom has been witnessed. His avowed princi- 
ple and obje«;t hjis always been to popularize 
musical knowledge among the masses, to give the 
ordinarv' mu.siciau the means of addin<; to his 
musical nu^chanieal ability and theoretic know- 
ledg(;. His numerous works on musical theory 
and the science of teaching, (some seventy or 
eighty volumes in all), carry out each one of 
them this same idea. Every musician knows his 
greatest work, the only authentic an<l complete 
musical Lexicon, in seven large (|uarto volumes. 
Fetis made very exti'uslve use of this book in a 
similar work. His numerous works are ciivulated 
in many large editions all over Europe, and have 
done and are doinjr a givat deal for the instruct- 
ion of music-loving peojde, who wouM otherwise 
have been unable to procure a musical education. 

One peculiarity al>out the man is hi|j ability 
and ffood luck evervwhere to sun-onnd himself 
with the musical strength of the ]»lace where he 
lives. And a musician richly giflted, deeply read 
and thorough bred as he is, he, if any bo<ly, would 
be able to try .successfully the experiment, and 
see if Ameri<'a has yet musi<*al interest enough 
to sustain a first-class music school, such as he 
proposes to open in Boston. 

And although }our correspondent has his hum- 
ble doubts (ibout the point, (//* there he musical 
intrrrst cnourjh in America), yet he has a great 
deal of confijlence in Dr. Schilling's attriu'tive 
powers, and the liveliest wish for his success. 
And as a Bostonian, (if only by adoption), he 
feels considerable interest in the Doctor's begin- 
ninji his work here m Boston. Will Bo;;ton, will 
New Enirland maintain him ? S. 



English Cathedral Hosic. 

[Prom the Remarks read by A. W. Thayer at ihc Concert of 
tliC Ik>ston Chori.'ttcrs* School, April 15 ] 

(Conclosioo.) 
It woulil be useless to speculate upon the place 
which England might have held in mnsical history, 
had notliing occurred to interrupt the progress 
making in the era of Shakspcarc. But the weak, 
irresoluic, vain and false Stuarts ascended the throne 
of Elizabeth, and the stem spirit which she had re- 
slraincd with her strong arm, was but aroused and 
strengthened by the folly of her successors. The 
Puritans gained the ascendancy. In 1643 the total 
suppression of Catholic music was determined npon. 
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In 1644 a new form of dirine worship was ordained 
bj the Honse of Lords, allowing no music but psalm 
singing. Organs were to be reroo\'cd from the 
churches, as well as the altars and all " vain orna- 
ments." The choral books were to be destroyed, 
and in short every step wuh to be taken to reduce 
the beautiful English church to the bare plainness of 
the conventicle and meeting house. 

The parliamentary armies, drawn in great measure 
from the ignorant and bigoted lower classes, were 
not slow in carrying out the views of the houses. 
Two companies, quartered in Westminster Abbey, 
tore the organs to pieces, and pawned the metallic 
pipes at the ale-houses. At Exeter, the soldiery 
tramped the streets, making hideous noises with the 
pipes of the cathedral organs, and jeering somo of 
the chorus boys whom they met : " Boys, we have 
spoiled your trade ; you must go and sing hot pud- 
dings and pics/* So at Chichester, they dashed the 
organs to pieces with pole axes, and utterly ruined 
the fine instruments in the cathedral at Peterbor- 
ough. 

Here and there an organ, secretly removed from 

the churches, was protected from their fury, and the 
books of the service saved from destruction. But 
sixteen years passed away before music oould again 
raiie her head, and during so long a sp.icc of time 
the old musicians dropped away one after another, 
and the traditions of the boy choirs were in great 
measure lost. Where, in the chapel of some stout 
cavalier, who adhered still to his king and his 
church, the Episcopal service still lingered, the musi- 
cian, in the words of Milton : 

** Tuned his harp to notes of wo,'* 

and we can easily imagine how often in secret the 
7th Psalm which follows, would be chanted in sad- 
ness and tears, to cadences which should give utter- 
ance to the feelings of the heart 

With the rcftoration of monarchy, in 1660, came 
also that of the church and its chorul music. To 
place the music of the cathedral upon its old footing 
at once, was not possible. A few old musicians 
were drawn from ilicir places of retreat, but so many 
years of want of study and practice would necessa- 
rily tell upon their powers. Choirs were to be forni- 
ed anew, and men with falsetto voices had to be 
sought out to supply the place of boys. Organs 
were wanting, and Smith and Harris were invited 
over from the continent to eslabIi^h themselves as 
organ-bniklcr$i, as the art had hccn lost in England. 
The old music had in so great a measure been de- 
stroyed, that many inferior hands were called upon 
to furnish new compositions. In short, for some 
years all sorts of maek-shifts were necessarily resort- 
ed to, to sustain the service. 

It is true that Tallis and Byrd were regarded as the 
standards; but their severe style, based upon the old 
Gregorian music, Avas not to the mind of such a 
prince as Charles II., and thus ihc influence of the 
court WHS thrown into the scale in favor of a new 
style, and one borrowing more largely from the 
secular music of the day. 

With the lapse of time, the evils which beset the 
restoration of music grndually were removed, and 
again a noble school worthy of the church arose. 
Several of the boys of Charles' Chapel possessed 
true musical genius, and there are anthems and ser- 
vices still in use composed by those boys, at the ages 
of fourteen or fifteen. 

The music of the Second Cathedral School appeals 

perhaps more directly to our feelings and possesses 

more of melody. But that it causes the hearer to 

feel himself in the divine presence, separate and 

apart from the cvery-day concourse of secular life, 

as do the works of Tallis and his contemporaries, 

may be doubted. 
6f the new school, we may specify Wise, King, 

Clarke, Aid rich. Croft, Blow, Rogers, Jeffries, Pnr- 

cell and Boyco. 



Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
a remarkable instance of an amateur musician. 
While distinguishing himself as a scholar, critic, the- 
ologian and architect, both as a man of fine judg- 
ment and sound taste, in art, science and literature, 
he became so skillful and profound a musician, that 
his compositions for the church equal In number and 
excellence those of the greatest masters of his time. 
He died in 1710. 

* « « « « * « 

Henry Purcell, a great composer and worthy pre- 
decessor of Handel, was l)orn in 1658, and educated 
in the royal chapel, where he remained until his voice 
broke, when being now 1 8 years of age, he was ap- 
pointed organist at the Westminster Abbey. He has 
by general consent, both as composer of opera songs 
and sacred music, the first rank among English mu- 
sicians. His works are in quantity prodigious, in 
quality most excellent. Like Mozart, he died at the 
age of 37. ****** * 

John Tra\'ers, who died in 1758, was, like Rogers, 
a boy of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and subse- 
quently of St. Paul's, London, becoming successively 
organist at St Paul's, Covent Garden and of the 
King's Chapel. His early compositions are very 
ornate and brilliant, al>onnding in fugue and imita- 
tion. In later years he followed the school of N. 
Pepusch and, says Burney, ''confined his studies 
solely to the correct, dry and fancilcss style of that 
master." The " Te Deum " by him, now to be sung, 
is one of the mo8t difficult as well as pleasing of 
English Cathedral compositions. Its characteristics 
of the modern school render it strikingly in contrast 
to the severe style of Tallis. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

William Boycc, Dr. of Music, ranks at the head of 
the English Cathedral composers of the last century. 
He was born in 1710, and became very early one of 
the boys of St PauVs Cathedral, receiving his musi- 
cal education from Dr. Greene. At the age of 24 he 
was elected organist at St. Michaers Church in 
London, and organist and composer of the King's 
Chapel. In his musical attainments he had already 
surpassed his famous master. Dr. Greeue, and soon 
became known throughout England, even while 
Handel still lived, for his compositions, operatic, for 
the concert-room and for the church. " Dr. Boyce," 
says Burney, '* with all due reverence for the abili- 
ties of Handel, was one of the few of our church 
composers who neither pillaged nor servilely imita- 
ted him. There is an original and sterling merit in 
his productions, founded as much on the study of 
our own old masters, as on the best models of other 
centuries, that gives to all his works a peculiar 
stamp and character of his own, for strength, clear- 
ness and facility, without any mixture of style or 
extraneous or heterogeneous ornament." He died 
in 1779. 

During the period when Boycc was in his prime, 
it was quite the mode for organists to introduce into 
their voluntaries light, frivolous and popular airs, 
played upon the trumpet, fifteenth, flute and other 
fancy stops. Dr. Boyce took a decided stand against 
the practice, rarely using himself any other than the 
Diapasons, and pcrfonning only music of a di<^nity 
and solemnity suited to a place of worship. Do wo 
not need a few Dr. Boycc's in our own churches ? 
His publications are very voluminous and of acknow- 
ledged excellence. Ilis anthems, of which the name 
is Legion, are mostly long and difficult, and require 
skillful singers. 

Boyce was one, who not only as a musician, but 
as a man of noblest character, added lustre to the 
Engli.<ih school of cathedral music of the last century. 
#***.♦♦ 

A few words in relation to the second part of this 
concert, and my task will be donCn 

Handel came to London in 1702. 

For 25 years he was the Rossini of his era. As 
Rossini, under the influence of the fickle goddess, 



Public Taste, gave way in his full strength to the 
lesser lights, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, so Han- 
del found his opera house deserted by those whom, 
tor a whole generation, he had charmed, and who 
now turned from him, to men whose names are now 
forgotten. Unlike Rossini, Handel sought a new 
field. He had become English in his feelincs, and 
his pride and self-respect determined him to conquer 
again the place in public esteem which he had so 
long held. He turned from his Italian operatic texts 
and drew his inspiration from the English scriptnres. 
The splendid old Cathedral service gave him the 
hint for a style which should, in sacred Oratorio, gain 
him the triumphs he had so long achieved in the 
opera house. 

For an hundred and seventy-five years the English 
language had been sung in the church, and during 
all this time its nipsical capacity had been gradually 
developing from the confined scale of the Gregorian 
chant, as we have seen, to the freedom of movement 
and the depths of feeling, which lAve been shown 
you in this concert. 

Handel was familiar with all the resources of the 
then existing Italian and German music, secular and 
sacred. But he was now to trust himself to the 
native taste of a public with whom these would not 
be sufficient. The true old English Cathedral spirit 
was the key to the hearts of the people. He saw this, 
and his " Messiah,*^ his '' Samson," his " Judas Macca- 
beus," his " Israel in Egypt " are not only monuments 
more enduring than brass to his fame, but testimo- 
nies of the splendor and musical excellence of a 
school of music, of which many of you have this 
evening, probably for the first time, hod opportunity 
to gain somo clear idea. So far as my reading ex- 
tends, HandcKs indebtedness to the English school of 
Cathedral music, is now for the first time publicly 
asserted ; but I fear no contradiction from any one, 
who will pore over the music Italian, German, 
French and English of his age. For no such stu- 
dent can fail to see that a new clement entered into 
his oratorios, and that this element was English. 

The Cathedral services were written for choirs of 
boys and men, and sung as you have heard this 
evening. Handel wrote for mixed choirs, and this 
gave him room for greater freedom of treatment. 
Still the spirit is there. 
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Beethoven's Last Sonatas— Miss Arabella 

Ooddard. 

(From the London TlmM, March 11.) 

All who arc acquaintt^l with the biography of 
the author of Fidelio inu.st be aware that among 
his many contributions to ihc repertory of the 
pianoforte — which, besides elevating the charaetcr 
of the instrument., and placing it in a position 
only second to that which by unanimous consent 
belongs to the orchestra, have extorted tJic 
unbouiulefl admiration of musicians — there are 
some few pieces so far beyond the grasp of roramon 
int«dligenee and common manual dext«'rity as to 
have exposed them to very general, if not entire, 
neglect, \Ve allude to the solo sonatas produced 
by Beethoven at a period of liis career, when 
having long abandoned playing, he gave the reins 
to his imagination and- forgot to study the con- 
venience of executants. Under these cireiim- 
stances he wrote a 8eriei» of eomjxwitions which, 
though consitlcred by hinisc'lf superior to whatever 
had preceded them (iu* experience has sliown, 
with reason) were, for very many years after his 
death, not only avoided by the most expert and 
pra<»tised players, but condemned by critics of 
standing and authority, a.s rhapsodical m form and 
mechanically Jmpnicticable. The departure of 
the great nuisician, however, from tlie scene of 
his earthly labors was followed by a sudden and 
vast increase of renown. As in the instance of 
Mozart, it was found easier to apotheosize him 
aCtcr death than to minister to his necessities while 
living. By quick degrees the fame of Beethoven 
reached a pinnacle to which, perhaps, the most 




ardent dreams of his youth and manhood had 
scarcely ever aspired. Germany christened him 
" Tone-poet," and enthroned him king of her 
harmonious children. At length it became a grave 
question whether anything Beethoven had written 
ought to remain unheard ; and, one by one, those 
works that, except by rare and zealous partisans, 
had been altogether overlooked, were brought to 
li^ht, and at once started in the race for popularity 
with their . more familiar and accommodating 
predecessors. Th^ Ninth Symphony, the Second 
Mass, and the Posthumous Quartets for stringed 
instruments began to engross the attention of the 
world, and were speedily classed so high that the 
earlier works of Beethoven inirurrcd, in tlieir 
turn, the chance of being underestimated by 
comparison. Time, nevertheless, has reduced 
everything to its proper level, and the last 
compositions of Beetlioven &xv. now rated at their 
just value, without prejudice to those genial 
inspirations that belong to the middle and (in 
respect of absolute invention) perhaps the most 
fertile epoch of his career. Unlike Mozart and 
Mendel^hn, 0bethoven lived long enough to 
scatter all the riches of -his genius, and thus to 
fulfill the mission with which he was intrusted. 
He died precisely when the mine was well-nigh 
being exhausted — as Bach, and Ilandcl, and 
Haydn had done before him. The last of the 
Posthumous Quartets, we think, sufficiently proves 
that the melodic invention of Beethoven was on 
the wane ; and (though it may possibly seem to 
argue a lack of reverence towards one who, in 
his particular manner, was the greatest and most 
original of all musicians) we are somewhat inclined 
to doubt whether his colossal reputation would 
have been materially augmenterl bv the 10th 
symphony, with its interminable plan, or the 
prmected music to (loethe's FatisL 

The pianoforte sonatas, from Op. 101 to Op. 
Ill, were composed in the brightest period of 
their authrr*s maturity. True, they are occasion- 
ally instin ;t with a restlessness, a feverish caprice, 
a defiance of accepted standards, and a sombre- 
ness of character, wliich plainly manifest that 
Beethoven — whose immediate tone of mind was 
almost invariably reflected in his music — was not 
exactly on the best terms with the world when he 
produced them. But this, from a certain point of 
view, endows the last sonatas with an interest 
apart, and heightens the attraction derived from 
their striking indiriduality and beauty. At all 
events, they cannot fail to be ranked, by compe- 
tent jud^, with the most extraordinary of Beet- 
hoven's instrumental compositions ; and the art is 
no little indebted to that necessarily small number 
of pianists who have devoted themselves with faith 
and perseverance to conauer the mechanical 
diflkulties they present, and to rescue them from 
what would otherwise be their inevitable fate — of 
contributing to the exclusive delight and instruc- 
tion of students. In England, although the 
opportunities of hearing the last sonatas well 
executed are rare, they nave probably been more 
frequent of recent years than in countries which 
lay claim (justly or unjustly) to a more refined 
musical taste. MM. Charles Halle and Alexandre 
Billet (both classical performers of the highest 
rank) have played more than one of them in 
public ; and it must be owned that their laudable 
ambition has never gone unrewarded. But the 
pianist who has most oflcn braved the ordeal of 
proving to attentive listeners that the late sonatas 
were not the ofl'&pring of a period when the 
master was barren, out on the contrary, wealthiest 
in ideas, and that, in the midst of tneir striking 
originality, they are as clear in design and as 
symmetrically developed as any of his earlier 
pianoforte works, is Miss Arabella Goddard — the 
youngest, though by no means the least eminently 
distinguished virtuonn of the present day. Four 
years ago Miss (loddard won her first laurels by 
a masterly performance of the most elaborate and 
difficult of all^Op. 106, in B flat Since then 
she has played that, and others of the same family, 
on several occasions ; and last night she concluded 
a series of concerts at which the last sonatas of 
Beethoven have been the pTX>minent features. 
At the first there was Op. 109, in £; at the 
second. Op. Ill, in C minor; and at the third, 



Op. 110, in A flat. Each of these sonatas is a 
veritable poem ; and the fact of their not offering 
a point of resemblance to each other, or to any- 
thing of Beethoven that preceded them, only 
tends to establish (if proof were wanting) the fact 
of his almost inexhaustible invention. Those 
acquainted with Miss Goddard's talent, and who 
have heard her play the Ops. 101 and 106 Tfor 
she has performed every one of B<*ethoven's last 
sonatas in public) will easily believe that her 
execution of these remarkable compositions was 
worthy of the music (more cannot be said^ and 
excited the utmost enthusiasm. The one intro- 
duced List night — in A flat, Op. 110 — difficult as 
it is, taxes the feelins and scnsibilitv, even more 
than the manual dexterity of the peHormcr. 
Miss Goddard, however, is as thorough a misti'ess 
of expression as of execution, and her reading of 
this wonderful sonata was such as must have 
amply satisfied the most fastidious of connoisseurs. 
Beauties, indeed, unobserved before, may be said 
to have been disclosed, especially in the last 
movements, where the alternation of pathetic 
adnf/io with complex and intricate furjuc seems to 
indicate a poetical intention on the part of Beet- 
hoven to suggest ill fitting music the consolation 
which a true love and earnest pui-suit of Art are 
calculated tu aflbrd under circumstances of the ut- 
most despondency. The whole performance was 
rewarded by applause of the heartiest and most 
genuine description. Beethoven's design had 
been rendered plain and intelligible ; and the 
poetical thought which guided him in the composi- 
tion of his sonata had been thoroughly appreciated. 
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»* Sacred" Concerts.— Mr. " Paul Potter," 
the witty and delightful New York correspondent 
of the Courier^ relates the following among his 
adventures of a Sunday evening : 

Still bent upon research, I pushed on. The 
sun was almost down, and the gas-lamps were be- 
ginning to shine. I came to the proud temple in 
which " Buckley's Serenaders " nightly discourse 
Ethiopian music. Their posters were out, an- 
nouncing a ** Sacred Concert," and hoping that 
the serious and respectable public in that quarter 
of the town would rally to the support of a reli- 
gious entertainment, I cast my eye curiously 
down to the programme, and found the music se- 
lected from tnose eminently cathedral composi- 
tions, »* The Czar and the Carpenter," " William 
Tell," and •» The Barber of Seville." The only 
extract of a relisnous cast was a song from Haydn's 
" Creation." Whether or not respectability wish- 
ed to sustain this new form of worship, I am not 
informed; but Mr. Potter declined to disburse 
his quarter. 

W andering again down Broadway, I came to 
a spot where two great flaring lamps and a flood 
of light coming from the subterranean recess, 
like the beams of a rising sun. illuminated a pla- 
card, which announced '* A Free Sacred Con- 
cert" This was quite in accordance with the 
state of my finances, and I descended. The 
apartment was long and low, but verj* well light- 
ed. The floor was filled with little tables, afler 
the usual fashion. Upon one side was the glit- 
tering bar, behind which, in a small cave of beer 
barrels, with a galaxy of glasses and decanters 
overhead, was seated the plump, respectable mat- 
ron of the establishment At one end a small 
stage was erected, with a faint attempt at scenery. 
The company began to drop in— old soakers of 
the Costigan class, beardless boys with the money 
from their masters* tills in tlieir pockets, two or 
three decent German women, and one or two 
philosophers, like myself. Two staring placards 
met my view. The first was, " Gendemen are 
requested not to applaud on Sunday evening," 
ana the second, '* (Gentlemen who frequent tliis 
establishment are expected to patronize the bar." 
The first mandate I was in no danger of disre- 
garding, the second I obeyed by ordering a flagon 
of lager beer, which proved to be excellent A 
pretty little innocent looking girl, and a short, 
stubby, sucking Boniface of a boy, ran about re- 
ceiving our orders. When we were all primed, 
a bell tinkled and the devotions commenced. 



The first piece was a waltz of Labitzky, arranged 
for a piano and violin, and very well played, 
although not heretofore recognized as a sacred 
composition. Next came a comic song by the 
funny man, in which he relates that he bad been 
out upon a sleighing party and had been pitched 
into a snow bank, with his tural-Iural-lural-loo. 
This was so droll that the law against applause 
was by general consent abrogated, and there was 
an immense thumping of beer pots upon the table. 
More waltzes by otrauss — more comic songs by 
the funny man — onlers pouring in fast and furi- 
ous for " two lagers," " one brandy and water," 
** one London gin," — the stunted youth flushed 
with his exertions to supply the tipple, and the 
little girl quite wearied, the poor Hebe of the 
cellar !--8o the " Free Sac*red Concert " goes on. 
I soon had enou^^h of it, and walked home to my 
pipe and Mrs. Potter. 



FEBGOXiESI. 

By W. W. Caldwell.* 

Now at last, his work he endeth, 
And the pious Master sendeth 

Grateful thanks to Heaven's throne ; 
Then break forth in glorious pealing, 
Through the temple's lofty ceiling, 

Holy hymn and organ tone ! 

Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 

Dum pendebat filiut, 
Cujus animam geroentem, 
Contristatam ac dolentem 

Pertransivit giadius. 

And the virgin mother's anguish 
Makes each heart with sorrow languish, 

While the organ louder snrells,— 
Till in music's heavenly tide. 
Grief itself is satisfied, 

And the tear of pity wells. 

Quis est homo, qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 

In ttinto supplicio ? 
Quis non posset contristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari 

Dolentem cum Alio ? 

Holy fear and earnest longing 

O'er the Master's soul come thronging, 

Preluding that death is nigh ; 
Then with faith ecstatic burning, 
See him to the altar turning, 

To the Virgin throned high. 

Virgo virginum pra^clara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara, 

Fac me tecum plangcre, 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem 
Passionis ego sortem 

£t plagas recolere. 

Hark ! seraphic voices singing, 
From the heavenly regions bringing 

Wondrous music down to men ; 
Iloly spirits earthward fly, 
Bear the Master's soul on high, 

And the song ascends again. 

Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi prsmuniri, 

Confoveri gratia ; 
Quando corpus morictur, 
Fac ut animec donetur 

Paridisi gloria. 



Maria Spezia. 

Mile. Maria Spezia is at present known to the 
Eno'lish public by the rumors which her beauty 
dSiS talent have created at Milan. After a 
triumphant season at the Imperial Theatre of La 
Cannobiana, her services were secured for the 
stage of La Scala during the visit of the Emperor 

• Poems, originnl and traoslated, by William W. Caldv«ll : 
Boston and Cambridge, James Monroe ft Co. 18&7. 
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of Austria in conjunction with the tenor Giuglini, 
with whom she will make her litbut in England 
on the opening night of the season at tier 
Majesty's Theatre. Mile. Spczia achieved her 
greatest success in the Huguenuis^ and tlic Faco- 
rita* and, but for her engao:cmout for the London 
Opera, would have continued to reign prima 
doana at the magnificent establishment of La 
Scala. Notwithstanding her youth she has already 
established her fame at Verona, Turin, Venice, 
St Petersbui^. Mosl'ow and Lisbon. Tlie versa- 
tility of her talents is suggested by the characters 
which she has sustained. Dcsdemona. Norma, 
Valentine, Hosina, and Leonora, the heroines of 
the Lttmbdrdi^ Machefh, 11 Trocatore^ ami La 
Traviata^ are included in her rej^ertoire. It is 
curious that tlie Trariala^ which, m the hards of 
Miles. PIccolomini and Spezia, has exercised so 
great a fascination, was, on its first repit>s(>ntation, 
a complete failure. Sig. Venli was in despair 
until Maria Spezia came to the rescue, and 
secured the success of the opera, which was 
repeated for twenty-six consecutive nights. Mile. 
Spezia furnishes another example of the influence 
of musical art upon Italian natures. Born ot a 
noble family at \ ienna, her passion for the stage 
manifested itself at an early age with so much 
intensity, that her relations found it impos-sible to 
resist her inclinations, and wisely allowed her to 
pursue the bent of her genius untie r the guidance 
of the most celebrated masters of her art 

Lond. AIu,i, World, 



Antonio Ginglini 

The new tenor whose advent in England is so 
eagerly expected, has hitherto contented himself 
'irith monopolizing the plaudits of Italian audi- 
ences. Signor Giufl;lini was not orijn^inally destined 
for the stage. His earliest public performances 
were in the choir of the Metropolitan Church of 
Fermo, where first as a treble, and afterwards as 
a tenor, he attracted the attention of connoisseurs 
by his perfect vocalization and expression, no less 
than by the purity and sweetness of his voice. 
Ck>nstint practice in the highest class of music 
gave to the young tenor the elevation of style so 
essential to dramatic success, and so seldom 
acquired by a purely theatrical training. For 
some time Signor (jiu^lini resisted all the offers 
made to tempt him to the stage,'an(l the direction 
of his talents to opera was at last given by an 
accident A member of the orchestra at the 
Theatre of Fermo fell ill at the most critical 
period of the season, and Sig. Giuglini undertook 
to supply his place at a moment's notice. Scarcely 
was ne established within the walls of the theatre, 
than Fortune provided another occasion for the 
display of his powers. The principal tenor was 
unable to appear, and the manager was so urgent 
on Sig. Giuglini to come to his aid, that the 
hesitation of the young artist was at length over^ 
come, and with scarcely any prerious preparation, 
ho assumed the tenor part in / due Fogcari, and 
acquitted himself with so much success, tliat he 
was thenceforth recognized as the principal tenor 
of the establishment Once placed in the situation 
lor which nature intended him, his career became 
a continued ovation, and all the theatres of Italy 
sought to engage him. His last and greatest 
triumph was won at the Scala in Milan, where 
his performances in La Faoorita and other parts 
so gratified the Emperor, that he was at once 
nominated chamber-singer at the Court of Vienna, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made to secure 
his services at the Viennese opera. Mr. Lumley, 
however, had been beforehand in the market, and 
had made an en^gement with Signor Giuglini 
for three years. Signer Giuglini was immediately 
retained to perform at the Imperial Theatre, in 
the season of 1860, after the termination of the 
English engagement The frequenters of Her 
Majesty*8 Theatre will soon have an opportunity 
of judfging for themselves, as the artist is 
announced to appear, together with Mile. Spezia, 
in the same opera in which they first established 
their reputation with the brilliant Court of Austria. 
—Ibid. 
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New York, April S9. — Our Fhilharmonic sea- 
son closed with great eclat Isst Saturday night The 
immense Acndcmy, (which had put on a new yellow 
outside dress for the occasion), was filled from top 
to bottom, and already a few minutes after seven, it 
was impossible to obtain a sent any lower than the 
second licr. For the orchestral pieces, indeed, this 
is decidedly the best place ; but the piano, and any 
but a very powerful voi<!c, loses too much by the im- 
mense distance. The Sympbony, Beethoven's grand 
Eroicuy was exceedingly well played, and I can only 
hope that all enjoyed it as much as I did. There 
was a strange contrast lictween this mighty, almost 
overwhelming work, and the light, airy, graceful, 
fairy music, the jubihmt festival-strains of the 
** Midsummer Night's Dream." Nor was Littolfs 
Overture, Le Chant dcsB^lgeSy exactly a fit transition 
from the one to the other. Far-fetched, with quaint, 
odd melodies, and vety noisily instrumented, even a 
n'pcated hcarin;; of it could not waken any interest 
in it Miss Braincrd sang: "Hear ye, Israel,'* 
from Elijah^ and an aria : In vano ilfato, from 22b6- 
ert U DiabU, and acquitted herself exceedingly well. 
Her voice, howe\'er, is not strong enough to fill so 
large a space — a trying ordeal for any singer. Mr. 
Tibim's neat, bat qnaint and not very powerful play- 
inir of an Introduction and Allegro Appassionato of 
Schumann, wos almost entirely lost and overpower- 
ed by the orchestra, to all but those who sat near the 
stage. This was a pity, as the composition was very 
beautiful. 

The Harmonic Society have made another change 
in their plans. "The Seven Sleepers*' was not 
given on Monday, bnt is now announced for the 
l.'ith of May, with grand orchestra, at the City 
Assembly Rooms. I hope that then wc shall at last 
hear it given in the best manner. 

Last evening no less than four grand concerts 
were given ; three in New York, and one in Brook- 
lyn. The latter was for tlie benefit of the Brooklyn 
Toung Men's Christian Association, and had the 
aid of the Harmonic Society, an Orchestra from the 
Philharmonic, Wic. Masox, and various other solo- 
ists, both vocal and instrumental. Hero wo had 
Madame Patakia, and sundry assistants at Niblo's, 
I believe ; Mr. Millet, and other artists at Dod- 
worth's, (who combined to produce the composition 
of the former gentleman, to mo, I regret to say, an 
unknown greatness); and the Liedcrkranz at the 
Assembly Rooms. As the concert of the latter was 
for a charitable object, and presented the greatest 
attraction of the three, in the shape of Mendelssohn's 
" Walpurgis Night," I made my choice in its foror. 
The very tasteful hall was entirely filled, though not 
crowded, and though the music of the first part was 
not very attractive, all seemed to enjoy themselves. 
The first number was on Overture, by Auo. Ber- 
THOLD : rather finely instrumented, particularly at 
the end where th(* Russian popular Hymn came in. 
Then we had two Solos, for baritone and tenor, by 
Messrs. Gils a and Bbutleb; the former a very 
insignificant composition, but sung very well indeed, 
and with a true, pleasing voice. Mr. Beutler gave 
us Curschmann's "Thine is my heart" I have 
never hcord his voice sound nor him sing better. 
The former is of itself very sweet and beautiful, but 
he genemlly spoils it by forcing and straining. 
There was none of this last night, however, and he 
was rapturously encored^ to which ho replied by a 
pretty little VolksHed^ apparently. Mr. Goldbbcx, 
who had roost kindly volunteered his services, played 
a Rondo of Weber, and his own : Vmezia^ Schie de 
LaguneSy with his usual excellence. He also was de- 
servedly encored, and gave us his '* Cavalcade/' 
The remaining number of the first part was a 
" Hymn to Hertha,*' sung by the male chorus of the 



Liederkrans. The ** Walpurgis Night " rather dis* 
appointed me. The beginning, where the opening 
of Spring is portrayed, is very beautiful, but the re- 
mainder did not fulfill the promise it gave. The 
words are by Goethe, but constitute one of his infe- 
rior poems, representing the origin of the legend 
which describes the meeting of witches on the 
Brockcn in the Walpurgis night : i. e. the night be- 
fore the 1st of May. I will only add, that the cho- 
ruses were exceedingly well sung, as also some of 
the solos, and express my hope that the results of 
the concert will prove satisfactory to the So<riety for 
whose benefit it was given. — ■ t — — 



Sioijght'B Joiqnal of JRuair. 
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Mosic in Boston- Beview of the Season. 

[Concluded.] 

We gave laMt week a list of the principal in- 
strumental works: Symphonies, Overtores, Con- 
cci*tt)s, Quintets, Quartets, Trios, Sonatas, &c., 
which have been publicly performed in Boston 
during the past season. Quite an anomalous and 
curious list it was, with frightful gaps in it to one 
who looks for the best standard works under each 
kind and author, yet rich in the aggregate, and 
chiefly remarkable for introducing us to many 
new works and new authors. Now for the reper- 
toire of vocal compositions. 

6. Oratorios, Masses, &c. — Of the tiiree 
Choral Societies, two have retired from the glo- 
ries and the risks of concert-giving, leaving the 
entire field to the old Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety ; yet this has o:5<-upied comparatively little 
of it, or the field has shrunk ; it has given fewer 
oratorios tlian in past years. Of Handel we have 
had only the ** Messiah " once. This and two 
performances of Costa's •* Eli," and two of Mo- 
zart's " Requiem," (both new to Boston,) com- 
plete the winter's work of the Handel and Haydn, 
who, however, have yet in store for us a three 
days' Festival, when they will produce the " Cre- 
ation," "Elijah," and the "Messiah," on a 
grander scale than we have heard before. 

The Mendelssohn Choral Society have sung in 
semi-private concerts Haydn's "Passion" music, 
and large portions of •* Elijah," »* Sl Paul," and 
Spohr's "Last Judgment" Tlic Christus and 
Athalie of Mendelssohn, too, have been heard in 
Chickering's Saloon ; and to-morrow night we 
get tlie Requiem for a third time, sung by the 
Catholic choirs. 

6. Opkras. — Here too the account is unusually 
small A couple of weeks of Mme. Lagrange, 
Miss Phillipps, Brignoli, Amodio, &c., early in 
the autumn, and one poor performance of Fidelia 
under the Thalberg auspices, is all we have to 
boast of. Tlie operas were these : 

Bellini : I Puritani. 

Sonnambula. 

Norma. 
Bonizctti : Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Lucrczia Borc^ia. 
Verdi : II Trovatore. twice, 

Emani. tioicf, 
Aubcr: Masaniello. 
Meyerbeer : L'Etoile du Nord. 
Beethoven: Fidelio. 

From all this it appears that the more ezpen- 
sivo kinds of musical performances upon a grand 
scale have been somewhat less numerous than in 
past years. But on the other hand, there has 
been an unusual activity in smaller concert!. 




chamber concerts and the like ; and what is really 
a good sign, the prevailing character of the pro- 
grammes in these has let itself insensibly be gov- 
erned by a more classical standard. There has 
been less of clap-trap instrumental music than 
for many years past, and more of such composi- 
tions as we have set down under the head of 
Chamber Music. To be sure, the Thalberg fan- 
tasias have had a prominent place ; but it was no 
small satisfaction to hear tlicse played by the 
master*s own hands ; being the perfection of their 
kind, their influence has been naturally to flood 
out of sight inferior imitators. In nothing has 
this improved taste in selections been so nodcea- 
blo as in 

7. Songs, Quartets, &c. — Looking over a 
pile of programmes of all sorts of concerts dur- 
ing the winter, and taking them as they come 
along, without care to be very complete, we find 
the names of leading German and Italian com- 
posers occurring in tlic following proportions : 

Mozart 19 times, in 14 pieces. 

Handel 2 

Haydn 2 

Meyerbeer 6 

Schubert 4 

Beethoven 3 

Oluck 1 

Mendelssohn 18 

Weber 3 

Robert Franz 4 

Stradella 1 

Rossini 20 

Mercndantc 3 

Bellini 3 

Donizetti 14 

Verdi 15 

This list is significant ; if not complete, it veiy 
closely indicates the truth, and shows that the 
German has at least kept pace with the Italian 
in the vocal portion of our concerts, and that it 
has been found safe and necessary by singers, 
with their quick feeling of the public taste, to 
draw more largely than ever before from the 
great masters. Our list docs not include all the 
little hacknicd English songs and ballads, which 
of course always have their place, but which 
have kept less in the foreground than hitherto. 
On the other hand, we have of course overlooked 
many instances where Handel and the like have 
figured, and we have taken no account of the 
part-songs of Mendelssohn and others, which 
have been made such a feature of the season by 
our German Orpheus and other societies. 

So much for the facts ; comments hcrcaftcr. 
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O O N C 1^. R T R . 

The annual Benefit Concert of the Mendf.lssoiin 
Qttintettb Club as^tcmblcd a large audience at 
Chickcring's, on Thursday evening. The programme 
was as follows: 

PAST I. 

1— Qotofei In minor, No. 4, Mozart 

AUvgro inodcrdto— Mmiie'to— Adogio^Fiiiale, Adagio 
and Allcpro VlrMf-o. 
S—CaTAtinn from Im Fovorna, with the Finalo hy Bot- 

tesinl : " niio Vernandn," Dooliettl 

Mra. J II. lionir. 

3— Scnmta AppaasioData. op 67, First Part, BeethoTon 

Hugo L«K>nhnrd 
4— **Der Frohe Wandersomnn," (Tho Merry Wandcrerr,) 

Meodelsiohn 
Orpheus Club. 

PART II. 

5— Kighth Qonrtet, No. 2, op. 69, Second and Fourth 

ParU, (First time,) UeethoTcn 

Molto Adagio— Finale, Pn^to. 
6— Songs: No. 1, A Catholic Chnunt from PercvV Ma^qne. 

No. 2, Words by Mra. F. S. O»g<iod, Music by T. Uyan. 
Mrs. J. n Long, (first time.) 

7—" Wafscrfthrt," (Wafer Excursion,) Mendelssohn 

Orpheus Club. 

8->Ballade for Piano, op 47 Chopin 

llugo Leonhard. 
^Andante and Finale from the Violin Concerto In E 

minor, op. 64, Mendelssohn 

August Fries. 

The Quintet by Mozart was for the most part nicely 
played, and -very sweet and comforting to hear. There 



is great depth of tenderness in the Adagio. But 
why could we not hare the whole of that Quartet by 
Beethoven ? The Adagio movement is in the broad- 
est, grandest manner, and in the most profound and 
earnest mood of Beethoven ; it was the noblest fea- 
ture of the concert ; the Presto is quaint and full of 
life. We have not had our usual allowance of Beet- 
hoven's Quartet music this season. The Violin Con- 
certo, by Mendelssohn, is one of the most poetic and 
noble compositions of the kind, especially the 
Andante, and was finely played by Mr. FaiES, with 
quartet and piano accompaniment, Mr. J. C. B. Par- 
ker being the pianist. Mr. Leonhard played the 
first movement (why not the whole ?) of that fier}* 
and exciting SoncUa Appastionata, with bold, clear 
outline and the startling emphasis which it demands, 
and made so fine an impression in the Ballade of 
Chopin that it had to be repeated. 

Mrs. Long seemed to have gained in power and ful- 
ness of voice ; indeed it was sometimes too powerful 
for the room. Her execution of O mio Fernando, and 
the difficult finale by Bottesini, was remarkably per- 
fect, and placed her in not unfavorable comparison 
with some of the admired linUan prime donne, Mr. 
Ryan's two songs were pleasingly contrasted ; the 
first chaste and solemn, the second a graceful little 
conceit, like the poem itself, but perhaps a little too 
florid. The accompaniments are in quite a German 
style. The German Orpheus, (reduced to sixteen 
voices), led by Mr. Kueissmann, sang with their 
usual precision, but a little too loud for the room, and 
in the first piece not always entirely true. The con- 
cert as a whole was one of the most interesting, and 
we shall all rejoice when the ninth season of the Club 
comes round. 

Mrs. Mozart's Concert, Saturday last week, prior 
to her departure for Europe, was an excellent one, 
and well attended. A pretty large delegation from 
the Mendelssohn Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Southard, sang acceptably four choruses : one 
from Lindpaintner's *• Widow of Nain," and *• lie, 
watching over Israel," •• Be not afraid," and •• Thanks 
be to God," from " Elijah." Mr. Satter, the pianist, 
with Messrs. Gaertner and Junoxickel, executed 
one of Beethoven's earlier Trios very perfectly, and 
with all the effect possible in so large a hall as the 
Tremont Temple. Rossini's Qundo corpus, the gem 
of the Stabat Mater, was sung without accompaniment 
by Mrs. Moz\UT, Miss Twichell, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Mozart, with a perfection never approached by 
any of the Italian troupes who have attempted it here ; 
but thei/ slight such things, while our little Quartet 
has made them a constant .study. The Duct and Trio 
from the Trovatore were so well doncthat we almost 
forgot the music in the singing ; the sweet and musi- 
cal tenor of Mr. Adams pcems to ripen apace, con- 
firming all past promises ; and his style improves ar- 
tistically. We did not hear his solo, from the same 
opera. 

Miss Twichell did herself great credit in the 
contralto cavatina from Donna Carilca, by Mcrcadan- 
ta, as well as in the concerted pieces. Mrs. Mozart 
sang the great Aria from Elijah : *• Be not afraid," 
which we did not hear, and tho very elaborate and 
difficult Cavatina : Viri ingrata, from Hobciio Dcre- 
reuxy which we did hear. In execution, in firmness 
and evenness of voice, and in cxpressior., verve and 
energy, she has gained very much. She was compell- 
ed to repeat the cahahtta, which, as it proved, M-as 
asking too much. Mrs. Mozart is already a delightful 
singer, and in no mean degree an artist with her 
voice. With the advantage she is now to seek of 
European schools and musical influences, provided 
they be not alone Italian, we doubt not she will take 
a high position ; and all who have enjoyed her singing 
here at home roust wish her all success. 

Pustpl Jfnt<{Ili)9cine. 

Leipzig. — The twentieth and last of the Gewnnd- 
haus Concerts took place on the 26th of March. The 
pianist Dreysbock was the "star" of the occasion, 
and played four times : viz. Webers's Concertstuck, a 
Rondo of his own with orchestra, a Notiumo of 



Chopin's, and a characteristic piece of his own called 
Rastloae Liebe. Mile. Valentine Bianchi sang a 
concert aria by Carl Vollweiler, and Rossini's Nacqui 
all* affanno, &c. The orchestral pieces were Men- 
delssohn's third Symphony and the Zauherjldte over- 
ture. 

Paris. — ^We take the following from the Corres- 
pondence of the New York Evening Po9(, April 9 : 

The closing nights of the season at the Italiens 
have been brilliant in the extreme. On Monday 
Mario's benefit took place, at double prices, and drew 
a crowded audience. The opera was // Trovatore, 
with Mme. Grisi, as Leonora, who gave the fourth act 
very finelv. On Tuesday, Rigoletto closed the season 
for the sufiscribers, but on Wednesday the theatre was 
opened for the benefit of M. Alary, who, with the aid 
of Mmes. Grisi, Alboni, Frezzolini, Steflanone, MM. 
Mario, Graziani, Corsi, Zucchini and Bottesini, on his 
double bass, had a splendid hou^e. During the season 
fifteen operas have been performed, of which the 
Riffoletio otXeiAi was the only one played for the first 
time in Paris. Of the eighty-four representations of 
this winter, fifty-four have been devoted to the works 
of Verdi, to wit: thirteen to Rigoletio, fifteen to 
Tratiata, and twenty-three to Trocaiore. Rossini's 
Cenercntola, II Barbiere, and La Gazza iMdra, have 
occupied but six evenings, and Don Giotanni, of 
Mozart, only four. If this is to be taken as an 
evidence of taste in the audience, some apnrehensions 
may be entertained for the future of Italian music; 
but one must consider the great difficulties which the 
execution of some of the old master-pieces present to 
young singers, who are not enough acquainted ixith 
the indispensable traditions to be able to interpret the 
works. 

Among the rising stars at the Tlieatre Lyriqtte is a 
young lady — Mile. Pennetrat — whose musical career 
promises to be brilliant, although the stage can 
scarcely be considered the most suitable place for the 
display of her remarkable powers, which seem better 
adapted for sacred melodies than the opera. Mile. 
Pennetrat is attached to the Imperial Chapel, where 
she frequently sings the ** Salutaris,** to %vhich she 
imparts a fervor and deep religious feeling which 
produce a profound impression on every hearer. As 
already announced, Madame Ristori, the great Italian 
tragedienne, re-appeared on Thursday night when the 
Theatre lialien, the opera season being over, again 
opened its doors for Italian plays, which are to continue 
until the end of next month, after which the company 
proceeds to London. Mme. Ristori was received with 
great enthusiasm, and played the part of Maria in 
Alfieri's tnigedy of Maria Stuarda, with all her 
customary power over the feelings of her audience. 

St. Petersburg. — The Italian opera season came 
to a termination with the Carnival week. The last 
novelty was Rossini's Scmiramide, produced for the 
benefit of Madame Bosio, who personated the Baby- 
lonian Queen. The performance docs not appear to 
have come up to general expectation. The tnsemble 
was by no means satisfactory. Madame Bosio sang 
the music with great brilliancy, but did not exhibit the 
grandeur and tragic power indispensable to such an 
assumption. Madame Marie Lnblnchc was still less 
effcoiivp as Arsace; and Signor Bartolini, though 
possessed of a fine voice, and not deficient in energy 
and passion, signally failed in the arduous part of 
Assur. 

// Bravo of Mercadante had been previously given 
with much success, owing principally to the singing 
of Mile. Lotti. Still more favorable seems to have 
been the reception awarded to Donizetti's Betty, the 

Krincipal parts being sustained with great etfect by 
ladame Bosio, SignorCalzolari and Dc Bassini. The 
Huguenots and 7/ Trovatore were the operas plaved 
most frequently during the season. Next year the 
Italian troupe will lose the services of Mile. Marai, 
Signors Bettini and Tagliafico. Signor Tamberlik, 
however, is expected, and will make amends for many 
losses. Madame Bosio had left for London, ana 
Signors Calzolari and Marini for Milan. 



Milan. — The theatre of Iia Scala, this season, has 
proved but a sorry afl*air. Operas promised— put In 
rehearsal — abandoned from the inefficiency of the ar- 
tists — other singers engaged— operas again rehearsed 
— and again, and finally withdrawn. This has been 
the order of the course at the ** Unieo" Temple of 
Apollo — the pride and boast of musical Italy. We 
have, therefore, had nothing even tolerable, excepting 
the Trovatore and the Huguenots, in the firHt of which 
Giuglini's part is, perhaps, not one of his best, and in 
the latter, neither he nor Spezia (who was specially 
engaged for the opera) possesses voice of sufficient 
power to do justice to the music. Giuglini, Spezia, 
and the ''Star of the Ballet," the delightful— the 
incomparable Pochini— leave here forthwith to fulfil 
their cngogemcnt with Mr. Lumlcy. Giuglini, I have 
no doubt, will be a great favorite in London. 

The new tenor, Mazzolini, has only inst made his 
debut in I Lombardi, and. though very badly supported, 
met with very great success. The second new opera 
of the Scala, Pergolese, like its predecessor, was an 
awful^cwco. 

The masquerade balls at the Scala have this year 
been unusually splendid, and honored nearly every 




night by the presence of the emperor and empress. 
At these^ a new polka by Alcssanaro Spinsio has been 
quite the rage, and received with the most clamorous 
applause. It is called the " Champagne Polka," and 
by the introduction of an imitation of the jinglinc of 
the glasses^ and the drawing of the corks, which is 
very cleverly managed, an excellent effect is produced. 

I'have to record the complete success of an English 
barytone during the past Carnival. Plis name is 
Albert Lawrence. His dibuf as Carlo Quinto in 
Eniani made quite a furor. He has a voice of great 
power, sings with taste and fceUng, and it will be his 
own fault if, with the advantages lie possesses, he do 
not take a high position in his pro^'es^ion. He has 
been educated in the best school of Milan, that of the 
Ma est 10 Prati. 

You will doubtless have received some account, 
before my letter reaches you, of the reception of 
"Verdi's n?w opera at Venice, written ex])rcsslv for the 
Teatro della Fcnice ; Verdi to retcive 100,000 lire. In 
case you may not, suffice i'. for the present to s'ly, that 
it is entitled Simon liorcancf/ya, that on its tirst 
representation it was ct>ldly received— a rnezzo-ftasco 
—but, on the second, all was enthusiasm and delight, 
Verdi being called before the curtain (s:iys the tele- 
graphic despatch j ninctcfj) timvs ! — Lon. AIus. World. 



|Rusiii:iI (!:iiit-(!;iiat. 

The candle flickers up ere it goes out ; and so with 
our Concert season ; — behold a sudden blaze of an- 
nouncements when we thought all was over. This 
evening Miss Twichkll tempts us with fine singing 
by herself and others, and an orchestra of thirty-six 
instruments, led bv Carl Zeiiuahn*. It is her bene- 
fit, for she too goes to Europe, whither all the native 
singing birds seem on the point of emigrating. She 
has voice and talent worthy of such culture...... To- 
morrow evening the Catholic Choirs, with orchestra 
and organ, under the direction of that very earnest 
musician, Mr. A. Weiinkr, will perform Mozart's 
Requiem in the Music Hall, together with excellent 
selections from masses by Haydn, Hummel and Beet- 
hoven, solos, duets, A'c. from the church compositions 
of Chcrubini, Lambillatte and others. There will bo 
great eagerness to hear such noble music sung by 

those who thoroughly believe in it The Boston 

Choristers* School, under the direction of Mr. CuTi.r.n, 
will repeat their Concert of English Cathedral and 
Oratoria music at the Temple next Wednesday eve- 
ning, with a partial change of programme. We arc 
sure the interest of the first concert has awakened a 
very general demand for this. What we have pub- 
lished of Mr. Tn\YF.K'R remarks on that occasion, 
will only add to the interest of what he will have to 
say on Wednesday The many friends and ad- 
mirers of OLE BrLL will welcome him again after a 
long absence, and the more warmly that he has been 
of late so great a sufferer by sickness and ill turns of 
fortune. Olo is a man of genius, a magneti/cr of 
men ; and if his virtuoso life has been as injurious to 
him as to all other artists who have followed it, ho is 
still one of the greatest violinists living, and his in- 
strument retains its spell over audiences. It is said 
that he has studied much of late, and plays better 
than ever. Ilis present concert tour is a Farewell be- 
fore his return to Norway. He announces his con- 
cert here for Saturday evening next, when he will be 
assisted by the English tenor, Mr. Georoe IIakuiron 
— not the Harrison, whom w-e all know too well— and 
Mr. IIoiiN'CASTLK, who has a gift for the John Parry 
style of comic song and extravaganza. 

The great Muhiral Fcblival of the Ilandcl and 
Haydn Society, for the three days preceding "Anni- 
versary Week," is now formally announced below. 
Mr. Zbrraiih has been to New York and engaged 
musicians, swelling the orchestra to sevrvfy-ftrc. The 
Chorus, increased to six httmlrcd voices, will be a no- 
ble one indeed. They are already devoting three 
nights of the week to rehearsals, and we have never 
heard so glorious a mass of vocal harmony. Among 
the solo singers engaged is Mrs. Eliot, (formerly 
Miss Anna Stonk), of New York ; and efforts will 
be made to secure La Giianoe; nothing better could 
be wished than her soprano for the •• Choral Sympho- 
ny." Hon? RoHEiiT C. WiNTnuoi*, who takes great 
interest in musical and all artistic matters, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to inaugurate the festival with 
an Address. So far all things promise well ; pecunia- 
rily the Society arc guarantied to twice the amount 



they asked for, namely $8,000, and expectation is on 
tip-toe all about us. We do not expect a festival to 
equal those of Birmingham or DUsseldorf, but we 
shall make a grand beginning for America, an earnest 
of great things to come. 

The " private correspondence" of the Home Journal 
furnishes some bits of musical news; for instance : 

Stoepel tells mo he has finished his symphonies of 
"Hiawaiha," and, with the choruses, etc.. they form 
a piece similar to Mendelssohn's " Midsummer 
Night's Dream." He is uncertain whether he shall 
brinjr ilout at the Academy of Mii>if or at Wnllack's 
Theatre. It is to be produced in London, also, early 
in the nntnmn. . . .Wallace, the composer, a creature 
brimful of geniality and penins. as you wcU know, 
has jn*;t finished liis fourth Opera, '• The Amber 
Witch." It i"* sold (for productinji) in New York, 
London and Pnri^. He tells mc he has written al«o 
a piece of music which he calls " IdlewiM Rapids," 
and which he means shall express the music of the 
cascades ns he sut with vou on the brido-c over the 
npper ravine. .. .Matinee Concerts are the wv/nf, at 
this moment. A nice srrcam and an ice cream go 
verv well tO" ether, say all the bcJlfS. 

Mmc. Laohance, at her benefit in New Orleans, 
played the two characters, Isa!)clle and Alice, in 
lioftfrt le Dicble. She has since sunj; in St. Louis, 
and is announced presently at Chicago. There is a 
hope that we shall have her at bur Festival in May, 
to sinjT the chief part in the Choral Symphony and 
in other things. . . .Tiialhero left New York last 
week on his totir through the West with Strakosch 

Mmc. Gazzamg\ has been gaining in interest 

and drawing larger audiences in New York. This 
week she has played Lucrc/ia Borgia, Norma and 
Linda. But three more nights remain of her en- 
gagement The Pyne and Harrison opera 

troupe made their "last appearance" in America 
last night, in a concerts in aid of the widows' and 
orphans' fund of the New York Fire Department. 

MISS JENNY TWICHELL 

WILL (3IVH IIKR 

LAST C ONCERT 

III IV'S'on, (prior to hor departure for Europe.) at the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 

THIS (SATTJBDAY) EVENIl^iG, MAY 2d. 

AnsM5ei| by 

Mrs. T. M. MOZART, Mr. C. 11. ADAMS. 

Mr. J. M. MO/.AUT, Mr. T. H. IHNTON, 
Mr. GAEUTNKll, Mr. DK lUBAS, 

And a full and «-incicnt Orchestra of Tlilrty-Mx iDKtninivDU:, 
WM. SCHULTZK, Lkadi^.u. 

Carl Zerrahn Conductor. 

Gr.ml Pi.ino from Ilullct, DatIs & Co. 
(TT* Ticket!! no centu To commence at T'^ o'clock. 

|Wa;i:iri's 6rantr |Uquicm BTass 

will be pcrfnrmcd (for th«'firj«t time In jmliMc hy a Catholic 
Choir) at the ItOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Sunday Evening, May 3d, 1857, 

Arcoinpiinu'd by a Knll Orcljcufrtt, under the diD'ction of Mr. 

A WKHNBU. 

Miistcrfl Thomas Ilonoi's and KiumxiE Hknry, (pupils of Mr. 

Werner,) will proMe at thf Orgun. 

Part I. 

MO'/ ART'S GUAM) KKQCIKM MASS?. 

Part II. 

SKTiKCTTONS from i«oniP of the mo«t dwflngnishfd Cntholle 
Composers ; i. c. Haydn, Hummel. Cherubini iind Bjttliovcn. 



CTT* TickPt.H 60 cent'*. F:indly ticketR, adinittloR thrw pcr- 
HOII-, f'l. 'Vit Ihi had at the Music .«t«>re<. Catholic Ifnokstores, 
of the Ti<'k('t conimirree. «nd ut the door. — I'rograuimesj with 
liiifln and Kngi^h woid!< to be had »t the hail. 

DiKiis open at G}i ; Concert to commence nt 73-^ o'clock. 



ATHENiEUM EXHIBITION. 

\ JOINT EXrilRTTlOV of Palntliii^s and Stnf navy 
by the IJOSTON ATIIKNi*:iJM an.l the BOSTON ART 
OhUB, iA now open at the Athentcuin. (n Ueiicon Street. 

Amonfc mHoy other THbiable I'nintingfi lire a birf(e nnmlnir 
of Wasiiijsgtox Allcton's b*;«t U'orku^ und the Dowse Collec- 
tion of VV lifer Coliim. 
ScMSon tickets 50 cents— Single •dmlnioni 26 oentfl. 

^OB PRINTING neatly and promptly ciecated at this OITice. 



English Cathedral and Oratorio Music, 

AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 

On Wednesday Evening, May 6, atlfi o'olk. 

Repetition, with partial change of Programme. 



DZCAM. 



AaSAKQElIlVT or TUB AXTIPnOXAL CnoiR. 

7 boys (Trebles). 

1 Contra Tenor. 

2 Tenors. 



f 7 boys (Trebles), 
i 1 Contra Tenor. 
\ 2 Tenors. 
(^ 3 BaJises. 



• CANToaXB. 



Sliiu'scc. 

The above choral force is a fair reprc«cntatlon, both In nam- 
bers and efficiency, of a first class Knglitih Cathedral Choir, 
and is the only one of the kind in thi« eountiy. 

Orf^anlst Henry Stephen Catler. 

\Sy^ Brief historic ami explanatory notices will be giTen by 
Alex. \V. Thayer, Ksq. 

PUOOKAMMK. 

TART I. 
Choral : " Grates nune omne.««,". .Greji^ory the Orea*, A. D, 600. 
Choral (in unison) : " £ia festc Berg ist iiiioer Oott" 

Martin Lut her, 1521. 

Deus Miwreatur, Greitoriau Tone III. 

Anthem (without Organ) : '• I^ord, for thy leud'-r mercies' 

sake," Karrant. 

Anthem : *' Ills glory with perpetual hymns proclHim," 

S. Webbe, Ben. 

Pmlm 74, Anglican (Pliant. 

Trio : " Fjft thine eye* unto tlie mou:ii:iin.«," '* Klijih." 

(To be putig by three bo^K without ii'coiupaniment.) 

Nicene Creed Dr ]Senjamin Hogi^rt. 

Anthem : ^' For the I^ord .^hull comfori Zion/' Dr. Buyco. 

PAUT II. 

Te Deum (In A) Br. Boyoe. 

Solo : ♦» Brighter nccnca I neek above."'. .Il:indel> " Jcphlha." 

To be 8unK by Mafter Fred. White. 
Chorus (Choml and Fuj^ue) : " We worship Goti, «nd 

God alone," " Judjis Macahaeas." 

Solo 1. 1 " Samsou." 

Mr. C. K. Adnnii*. 
Chorus : " Then round about the starry throne,". ."Samson." 

Sinirlc tirkft!* ijO rf.<<.. or three for $1, to be had at the music 
stores and at tiiu Tcniptc. 



GRAND FAREWELL CONCERT^. 



Notice to the Public. 

The Mannfjerof the(«e Conrert!) take* prc:it plwsure in an- 
nounrinR to the clti'/.ens of Hoiion and the public irenerally, 
that (in eoupequence of Of.K BUMj havlofr decided upon rc- 
turnini; to Norw.ny the eni^uinir summer for the benefit of his 
henlih.) he li:t!< l»cen induri>d to fix the pri e of admi-'J'ion to 
fhwe (hif l:i.*t) Concerfji at r>0 <'nt.«, wliirh will irive nn onpor- 
tuniry for cverv person to lu»nr the jrre.nte«t Violinist liviDg 
before his final dcpurture from this country. 

OliR DUIjIj rc^pcetHilly announces that ho will give 

ONTO <JU,\NI> (H)N(;i':nT 

AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, May 9th, ISST, 

Aff-irted by the following eminent tah>nt : 

Mr. George IlnrrUnii, 

The celebrated Knglisli Ballad Sin-er, 

Mr. Ilorncastle, the crreat F.npli«h Buffo Sinper, 
(Of the l*yue nnd Ilnrrison Opera troupe) and 

Mr. l^'illinm nrcf;«1rr, 

Tiie tnlenti-d Pianist and Composer. 

F»r full pirticnlarK. Kee pro^rranmies. 

Ticket,*, W) cent', n)ny be h.id nX Busvll & Bichardgon's, 
where .«e:its m.ny Vie .''rcuied withnu> extra ehnrne Oflflce open 
for the Kale of fca»s on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, be- 
tween 9 and 4 o'rlock . 

[C/ Doors open at 7— Concert to eomroenre at 8 o'clock, 

IN nOSsTON ! 



THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 

AVILT, 11 Oil) A 

cOranb Hlu.*5ic:il /csfibal, 

AT THE MUSIO HALL IN BOSTON, 

IN THE MONTH OF MAY, 

On a plan Kin:ilar to tho<-e held in nirniin^ham, Dorlin, and 

otlu'r Kuropean Cities. 

The iirranmnientrt f<»r thi< F<'.'tiv:«l hnve licf'n made on the 
mort libeml nrjile. The t'lioir h.iviii': been anuuiented. by 
invttation.«, will number (jonio SIX llCNDltKl), and the Or- 
chestra SKVKNTY-FIYF. 

The AriistP enpapi'd are of the best arailable talent in the 
country, and no labor or expense will be sparol to make this 

Tho Orcat Musical Feature of the Season. 

The Fe.«tiTal will routiiuie for three conpecutive day>«. rom- 
menrin^ on the ntominir of (ho 21ot, with an tY^'n'mg AddreM 
by llou. KOiiKUT C. \VlNTilKOL>, b« au Juaugurul to (he 
Fe>*tivitieB. 

The following OratorioR will be performed : 

HAYDN'S «• CUEATION," 

MI!:NDE:LSS0I1N*8 ** E:LIJAn," and 

IIAIVDKL^S *<ME:SSIAH." 

Together with Miscellnncous and Orchcutml Concertu on the 
aftcrnocmK of chcIi day. The entertninmentH to be iu the day 
time, with (he exception of the '' Mes«>iah," with which the 
Festival will clojte on the evening of Satuiday. 
Further particularn will be (riven la future adTcrtiMroents. 

L. D. BAIINES, Sxc'T. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



bv piompLl^ KtEnded u. 



HEHSELBSOHH BIUSICAL IRDTITUTE. 

qiHB SsmiHr TRm Dnninannx April SOIh.^ Poplll niml 



Lfl Mndirn LAdjiiuci-l. 



a. ANDEE &. CO., 
Dip$t of Foreign and American Afiuic, 



FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hm nnind O* feUowtDg inrdi (bi (l»Ir uhlhlUoD sf 
At the Fain or 1856] 

FBOK TnB 

S&ssnt\\utUx Ciiiltntlt JBtibtnU fiMstlalfsn 

BEST GRANDS, SEHI'GRANDS, and 
rARI.OR GRANDS, 

'^ fur most dcddBd «Dd mtriurioiu ImpnTtBMDta," 

THC aOLD KEDAL. 

FOR THE DE3T 8QUABE PIAKOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER HEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FOHTB HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWINO, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 

American Inititnle, New York, 

BBST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PeRBtrlvuiia Sinte AKricnltntal Soct«tr» 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the niiaols Slate Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 

TIiliIIoiinniHUblbbadlii ISSl.Vj J0HA9 cniCEER- 
1K0, ud Bf 10 Ibt pTVenl tlma bu rumlitua 19,000 
FIANOI. ' For iht •iiaUiloD or tbM PlmD« Id u» Colud 
lluwuid InEDflEDd, any luTitmB ■nrdol-' 
EleTcn Gold Medali, 
Seventeen Silver Hedola, 
Four Bronze Medals. 

WABEBOOnS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

BDWARP L. BALOTt. 



Novdlo's Cheap MUSIC, 
309* Broadway, N.r. 



Novel lo's Olee-Hlve. 



s (l(li>T-tlirFc or Iba hcM aiMi IT 



II rnHi. 1 to 1: »i 
Novello's Part SonifBook. 



nrOlmuirl Pirt Kont'. hi 



M>ilr1(>l> bjr uitfeBt cnni 
PHrT'SoDl prInrH frpuraC 
[0 Kpanla 01o», ftt , 9 na 



iJi put ; Tooil puRi 



PrlctaSonIlncblwDk. 

Tlie inusical Times, 

AND aiNQINQCLASS CIRCULAR, 



Prk< S coBti neb. 



leriptkiB u> (bt'Muricu Tl 



liA-LLEX, IDA.-VIS <5c CO. 




pimo roRm, 



Hew Collection of Catholic Knsio. 



h> " UnioTwa "b pnblMkd In •>» l-rtu q'uirU inluni* 
T3 pi.|o-, diimbiT boDo(l,>Dd Hid lu thi ln> pn» o1*1ffi 



1 ACo.iIlETraii'iitlaii 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

IiMttutlDt af tit |)ianii- J^Ailt, ftijan ft %xcw^\i:^, 

8 UATWABD PLACB. 



OTTO DBEB£L 

loitrflcUoD on Iho PIANO. iDd tniy btuddnondrit 
iJwii'i »lii.f™j ElrKingo. Itnii..NOp.rriu.rMrfl(M 
i^tnoina; »30ptrquuuiofUlMDD>,oi»Bn<A. 

MUai0^^lNy"jOB"^PBiyTIW^''oF¥^ 




WliD!esa!c & U Eulcis ii 
ipiiiwo-roKTirs 

AlTD UELODEOira. 

rrom Uh m«l rfMinUd 

Saatem H&un&ctoriM. 
WAREnOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 91 Raudolph Street, Cklcaso, m. 



Ill uw Gmt EiblMilBo li 



For ibi iDiwrioriijr imrl h 



> BliONZIi KKDAI., 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 
EACHER OP MUSIC, 

l£8 W. TOSE-S, Ko. SaS WASUINCTON SIRITT. 



BIQNOR AUQUarO BIOniELABI 

Oivei laitrnotlaB in Slagiog. 

Raildtiuw Ma. SB Pli>cka>jr Str**t. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

Cmjiti uf t^t l^iaan null Ringing, 

V. S. HOTEL. 



Piano-Forte Inatruotion. 
pirr.T.T! OABBIELLE DE IiAUOTTE; 

REBIDENCE, U IIANCOCE STAKIT. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WBBiriELD, HABS. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER CF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
RaBManco N«. BO KaaalBHd Btmt. 



C. BBEDSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
Wl BBOADITAI, NBW lOKK, 

HipQi of Erard'i Grand JHanot. 

CiaCOLATlHO UUSIUAL LIBRABT. 
IC7- OouluU/ ta budmcoBplrif laoRinaBiot Aankaa 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

Smi SciUt [It ^luiiil ^tttiantlat, 
M uroadwat, albant. 
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Beethoven, Rossini, VerdL 

[From the Traveller, May 1.] 

Wo have n»ceived the following lively pieces 
of miisieal criticism, from our Paris correHpoml- 
ent, Spiridion. They are compiled from a 
nmnber of masical articles, translated from tlie 
Paris journals, for the Traveller. 

Beethoven, says M. d'Ortifjiie, is the universal 
musician. He has excelled in even- species of 
composition. Do not say that Beethoven was 
not endoweil with dramatic^ ^nius, becaiL«e he 
did not write Don Juan, nor Im Vestalej nor the 
fourth act of Les Ilnguenotn^ nor // Barhicre di 
Sivig/io. He wrote Fiiklin^ and the music of 
tlie intenneden of the* Cowte tt Egmont^ of Pro- 
fntfM«r(4, and the Ruins of Athens ; and had he 
not composerl all these works he would be none 
the less one of the first dramatic musqcians, for 
he merge<I all the elements of the drama into in- 
strumental nui.'«ic, in sonatas and aiiatuors even 
more than in symi>honies. What is the iuuKjr- 
tanec of a frame if the* picture exisbj ? H hat 
imports the abs<»nce of dramatis jwrsona* if pas- 
sion nunbles and prrowls ? AltIiou<rh it is true he 
wrote Fidf.lio^ whos<»- prison sr-cne in the tliinl act 
is one of the most uioviujj scenes on the .-ftajje, 
Beethoven's jrenins was aversi' from t]ies<! vid- 
ffar themes, these <'OUventi(»ualities which sprino; 
by the dozen from the prolific brains of our uian- 
ufactuix'rs of libretti^ and which .<o many prreat 
eomposei's have re|H'ute«l the evil hour in which 
they accepteil them as themes. Tlie ori;rinalit\' 
and ind(]»eudonce of his ideas cimld not ?*int 
themselves with the tricks of i)lay-\vrio[hts. He 
had but to descend iuto his own heail, and there, 
at the FOun*e of those diflerent passions which 
multiply man's lite while they consume it, he 
loved to takt; no other confidant, no other int<>r- 
preter than the i<leal and va;rue lan<ruage of 
music alone — language the more iwwei-fiil and 
penetrating, as it is without auxiliar}', without 
accessor}', without fon»ign glitter. He ditl so, not 
with the wild hope of subjugating a numerous, 
elegant and frivolous audience, but to conmumi- 
cate to a few select hearers, aj^sembled around a 
piano and four music stands, the various anguish, 



the combats, the noble aspirations, the vehemence 
of a soul which moans its earthlv captivity. Do 
not frame a miserable idea of this univcRiality, 
and measure it by a " table of contents." It is a 
uuivei"sality which includes all onlers of ideas 
and sentinTent.s, which sni)poses all gifts and ever\' 
facidty, which a««umes all tones and forms, whicK 
knows the si»cret of all the chonls of the human 
heart, of all the voices of nature. Homer, 
though he wrote only the Iliad and Odvssey; 
Dante, though he had written onlv the I)ivine 
Comedy, (I s])eak not of his canzone) ; Shak- 
.<»pearc, though he had written only his tragedies, 
are none the less universal geniuses, and there is 
something of Homer, Dante and Snakspeare in 
Beethoven. 

See what takes place at the concerts of the 
Conservator}', anu at the sonata, trio, gtiatnor 
and quintette concerts, which now Ix'gin to be so 
numerous, to the great honor of our musical ed- 
ucation, ami to the great satisfaction of tliose 
wisely exclusive amateurs who adore true art, 
da.ssic art, pure art. with as much passion as they 
disdain faW. art, fashionable art, smirking and 
stiff art. After Beethoven, the others are listen- 
ed to, but not with such anient enthusiasm, such 
f>ix)found emotion. And yet these othei*s are, no 
ess than Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Weber, all of them, especially the two first, inim- 
itable models of that style where all the ilelicacy 
and the elegance of art are mingled with the 
most scientific combinations, where secret reverie, 
light cofjuetry, dispute the victoiy with subdued 
energ}', and when^ (especially with the last) pa.s- 
sion overflows in profound accents, in vibratin^j 
melodies, in abni])t and bold hannony. But it is 
Beethoven who takes supreme possession of us. 
He transj)Orts us into ideal spheres, and above 
the terrestial and tumultuous region wherc the 
human passions toss, he e.\hibits to us tlic pure, 
light of intellect. 

Haydn and Mozart ! Let no critic's breath 
cloud that halo of j)iirity that glitters around 
their glorious brows I Let no woitl ever escajie 
my lips whieh may in any wise dimini.sh the ad- 
miration due to those immortal civators of excpiis- 
ite fonns who have tiirown over their works all 
the splendor of unitv, all the beauty of proj)or- 
tion, all the connection of drawing, all the grace 
of outline and detail, all the aflluence and fresh- 
ness of imaginntion, which fonn finished, complete 
works! Let fhis ju.<tic«», this gratitude, these 
homages lx» rencleitMl to them by those who, with 
us, hold that the spheiv of Ai*t is not confined to 
the mere exhibition of that which these masters 
have exprcs.sed with such di.««lje«irtening perleirt- 
ion. It is pi'Hection, but ivlative i)ertection, 
which, as we think, cloes not exclude a grander, 
higher, mort» complete onler of beauty, in a vaster 
frame. Let us conle.ss it — Beethoven is, perhajw, 
less peifcct as an artist than they, but he is great- 
er than they. He opened immeasurable horizons 
ill Art ; he intnxluced into Art oiilers of ideas 
and sentiments which the limits of Art seemed 
incapable of containing. Others clepicted man, 
naturo, and sometimes the marvellous, which is 
only the pei'sonification of the hidden forces of 
natuiv. Mozart found the supernatural in Don 
Juan. Weberfound the terriolv fantastic in Der 
Freyschiltz, ami the sjwrtively fantastic in Oberon, 
whose sudden api)carance at the Theatre Lyrique 



has been a revelati(m, some say a revolution. 
Beethoven opened heaven and revealed infinity 
to mortal sight. He has not done differently 
from Havdn and Mozart He has done more. 
He contains in himstdf all of Haydn and all of 
Mozart. He has, as it were, absorbed them. We 
see them float and dilate in the transpawney of 
his harmonious substance. He has made them 
his, and he is greater than they, becau.sc he con- 
tains them. 

When one of Beethoven's last quatuors^ intei^ 
preted by cunning hands, vibrates in your ear, 
if you find at first your sense of hearing embar- 
rassed, if you feel as if enveloped by sonorous 
clouds, and find diniciilty in cati-hing the clue of 
the mysterious labyrinth, bewai*e of exclaiming 
too soon : " 'Tis unintelligible, 'tis obscure. 
Obscurity really exists; but be patient; wait for 
the coming light, which will throw a retrospect- 
ive cfTulgence over the tlark shades through which 
you have ])a.ssed. Suspend your judgment and 
take gooil heed that you do not repeat the absur- 
dities which were current some yeai« ago : that 
Beethoven in his la.st works merely doatcd, tliat 
his thoughts wero hid in cloud.H, that his deafness 
had blunted the internal pen-eptiou of sounds. 
Avoid, too, aj)plying to that music the common 
laws of pro]>ortion, plot, construction and devel- 
opment, by which you appreciate the works of 
other comjiosers, and of another epoch ; or rather 
apply these laws, but in vaster dimensions than 
you ajiplv them to other work.s. It is evident 
that onlinary limits arc too narrow to contain 
this, his torrent of thought, sentiments, express- 
ions, fomis, coonlinated into a conception whose 
entirety and details belong to the highest a?8thct- 
ics. Wait, then, until light appears, until Beet- 
hoven has pronounced his " fiat lux.** Do not be 
obstinate ; do not resist with all your judgment 
and all your will the worst ro*s idea, for then you 
will see nothing, you will distinguish nothing — 
and all by your own fault, by your own ol>stiiia- 
cy. Light V Behold it ! It bursts forth suddenly, 
in full eirulirence, and dissipates all clouds. 
Hereafter, all is visible, everything a»*sumes its 
jiroper fonu and possesses its proper relief. In- 
tennittent lijrht ami sluwle are necessarv, that the 
sight (for, as M. Victor Hugo says, the ear as 
well as the mind hath its eye), niav sustain un- 
blindcd this dazzling eHiiigeiue. Besides, even 
the shades now are penetrated by light. If wo 
find ourselves surrouiide<l by twilight, cei*tain it 
is we are never enveloped by night We feel as 
if some superhuinau being were leading us from 
world to world — Fjmie worlds being effulgent as 
of themselves, ami otliei*s shining with a bori'ow- 
cd light. How jnire is the atinosphero into which 
we are transported! How easy is respiration! 
How keen an«l subtile the air is at these heights 1 
What delicate, elociucnt, sublime, iii(;enious and 
serene whisperings doth genius jumr into our rav- 
ished ear I This is not iny pei-sonal impression. 
The miracle of this music, onlv vesterdav hooted 
as incomprehensible, is that all who hear it, 
whether tliey be musicians or not, feel the same 
impression. It speaks the same language to all, 
great and little, whether it depicts the human 
T)assions with its supreine.st energy, or whether it 
lifls the soul to contemplation and to ecstacy. 
The ear of the musician, the ear of him for whom 
Art has no secret um*evealed, is perhaps even 



oftencr puzzUnl than the car of the amateur. Do 
not think in this entirety there is no place for 
grace, airy grace, for playfulness, for genial and 
capricious gaiety. One of tlie most singular 
traits of Beethoven's gt^iius, is that he is never 
more sublime than when he seems determined 
upon airy grace. Wliat wondei's does he not 
produce, with the most insignificant fragment de- 
tached from a leadino: theme f 

Such are the last fjwiluors and the last sonal(i!< 
of Beethoven. We may, it is true, prefer the 
works which by a conunon consent are classed as 
being of the *' second m-Huicr " of the composer. 
We may examine them through the nii(Toscoj)e 
and discover strange associations of acconls, hard 
expressions proi'ceding fmm *' prolongations," 
though mon' commonly from " anti'-Ij>atir)iis." I 
admit all these criticisms, which in no wise dimin- 
ish my iiraiscs. 

Kossixr. 
It is all-important that these works be executed 
in certain conditions, not onlv of ri«roi*c.us exact- 
ness and fidelity, but alsoof i*oom and rc><onation. 
To have them executed, for instance, by all the 
violins, all the altos, all the bas.s viols of an orches- 
tra, wouhl be to disfigure them, to efface tlu-ir 
peculiar mark — I had almost sai<l, to bereave tlu'm 
of their chastity an<l virginal jharacter. These 
la.st qitntnors \n\\<i b(» heard at the concerts of 
MM. Maurin, Chevillard, Mas, and Sal»aticr. It 
was indeed a red-letter day for these young men, 
the day when the author' of (tuUUiu'me. Till and 
// Bnrh'urc t/l Sicl^/lin (it was three weeks ago) 
walked alone to the room where they rehearse, 
and asked them to be grx)d enough to play liim 
one of their favorite f/uafuors. 

The surprise, delight, pride, and gratitude of 
these jv'oung m^-n at this unexjiected visit may be 
conceived. The famous quatuor in ut diesc minor 
was executed ; this single listener was no other 
than Rossini. He suggested this quatuor^ not 
becau.se he had heanl it before, but because he 
had heard it spoken of as one of those which best 
condensed and exhibited that period of indepen- 
dence, pocttry, and unrestrained genius by wliich 
Beethoven terminated his glorious caRter. Never 
did the ibur instruments rc.sound with more 
vibratory and pathetic ac(rents ; n(»ver did bows 
move with niore enthusiasm and fire ; never did 
soldiers, animated b}- the presence of a general- 
in-chief, march with more order and promjitness. 
When the piece was ended, rest as.-'ured that tlu*. 
great maestro was in no wise embarrass<*(l to 
express in simple and charniinjj language, how 
highly he api)n»ciated this admirable execution 
and the trait^i of genius so numerous in the work; 
and when he tohl them of the visit he, Rossini, 
paid Beethoven at Vienna in 1822, he spoke in 
the most feeling nmnner of the poverty, the want, 
the wretchedness in which he saw the great man, 
and the painful impression he retained of the visit. 
Since I am .s])eaxin«r of Rossini, let me say that 
those are greatly nustaken wlio imamne that 
Ro-ssini, after having voluntaril}- abandoned his 
career at the ag(^ of thu-ty-nine, closing it with no 
less a productioi> than (UUlanme Telly remains 
indifferent to musical art and its progress in Italy, 
France, and Germany. No ono, on the contrary, 
obser^'cs with livelier .solicitude the march of 
institutions and men likely to be of service to the 
art Rossini is the Classic. He <laily meditates 
upon the works of Jean Sebastian Bach. Hay<ln, 
and especially Mozart, are in his eyes the eternal 
models. He admires too the works of VVeber, 
Schubert, and Mendeksohn. His judgments are 
equitable, full of good feeling, and altogether 
without jKjrsonal vanity. I have just said that 
Rossini IS tlu; Classic. I add that he has always 
been so. 

When lie was eleven years old h(» led at 
Bologna the oratorio of "The Seasons." His 
fellow pupils observed his predilecttion for Haydn 
and Mozart, and he is fond of telling how his 
master, Mattei, never (tailed him by any other 
name than U piccolo Tedesco. As for Beethoven, 
he holds him in almost religious veneration: 
"Beethoven is comnlete (tout cntier) in his 
sonatas" he frccpiently says. By which I under- 
stand him to mean that those who know Beethoven 
only in one of his symphonies do not know him 



completely. In the symphony Beethoven addresses 
himself to a large audience, such an audience as 
an orchestra would assemble. In the sonata^ in 
the quatuor^ he is more familiar ; be comes nccir 
us, although his idea always appears in a grand 
form. Melo<lies are also in it, and if they are not 
more al)U!idant, at least they are more api)arent, 
and more fret* from the attendance of instrimiental 
it'sonation and combinations. 

VERDI. 

I hoi>e you arc not fatigiie<l, and that I still 
command voiir attention sulHcicntlv to read with 
interest M. Fiorentiiii's cnticisni on Vcnh, which 
I have long kept by me, waiting the propitious 
moment which would allow me to scud it vou. 

Jiiffolctfo^ anfecedent in date to the Trorafure 
and La TrarintOy marks, together with these two 
last works, a new phase in M. Venli's talents, 
which may be called his " second maiiner." The 
first comjKjsitioMs of the young macifro breathed 
something f/randiosPy heroic, ami >irile, wliich 
made an impression on Italian imaginations, 
enervated and blunte<l to <lisgust by the oUl 
Ibnnnlas of melcxly, which had been incredibly 
abusc<l. The new comer aimed at lii<4lier des- 
tinics, and was animated by a noble ambition, to 
found in his turn a new school. No subject 
seemed vast or lofty enough for him ; the Cru- 
sa«lcs, Palestine and Egypt, Italy and S])ain in 
the Middle Ages, the intoxicated pride of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the punishment which tell U])on 
him at the jpot of his oroken idol, the sand of the 
dcscM't wat(!Vcd with Lombard blood, the unpla- 
cable vengeance of old Svlva, and the solilo- 
quy of Charles V. : O somrno Carloy — all these 
but half satisfied him. He would have called to 
his aid Homer and Dante, Davitl and his Psalms, 
Solomon and his Canticles, Sophocles, Corneille, 
and Shak»i>eare, that he might make " books" out 
of their dramas and immortal poems. But if the 
idea was great, and the inspiration generous, the 
afflatwt oflen failed the young composer, and his 
powers betrayed him when he deemed hinuself 
nearest the goal he wouhl reach. His hand was 
not yet sure enough to fill out the lines it had 
traced without deviation. In a word, the execu- 
tion did not always correspond with the design. 
His phrases were short and abinipt ; his musical 
period was neither lai^e enough nor clear enough 
for the development of his ideas ; his noisy and 
hanl instrumentation went by hops and jumps, 
and seemed to drive melody away before it, h 
f/ranih coups de pied c/a»w les reins. He was 
reproached with abusing the crescendo and with 
employing the unison^ not only several times in 
the same work, but in the same act, and in the 
same scene. He bad, too, the reputation of being 
without pity for voices. They said nolxxly would 
use altos and trombones as he used singers. 
These accusations, whether just or unjust, cer- 
tainly were made from Q\cTy quarter. 

Two or three works which followed / Lorn- 
hardly NahuccOy and Emaniy had not the success 
of the first compositions. A profounder and 
calmer study of the resources of art and of the 
taste of the public then inspired M. Venli with 
serious reflections. He varied his style, and 
moderated, while at the same time he studied 
more attentively, his harmony. He voluntarily 
descended from the flight on which he hatl soared 
with a fortunate^ but sometimes une<{ual and 
dangerous wing, to walk with a firm and (lonfident 
step upon a verdant lawn. He abandoned his 
pretension of being always sublime, to express 
mon^ true, more human sentiments, to speak a 
simple, a more touching language, which every 
body could comprt»hend. He quitted the epic and 
the historical painting, for familiar and domestic 
drama, for cabinet pictures of smaller dimensions 
but of a more delicate, correct, and finished 
toucli. 

We need only glance at the last scores written 
by M. \''enli to see how much he has modified his 
manner, and put, so to speak, the " soft pedal" to 
his orchestra. He has now melodies of exquisite 
grat^e and frc*.shne8s, which once he would have 
rejected as being too ingenuous or too popular. 
He has delightful details of accompaniment, 
flowers of harmony so delicate and so pure that, 
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certesy he wouhl not crush them then with his 
own haml beneath the brutal pressure of bra.«s 
instruments and gongs. I know that I may be 
reminded of the anvils of // Tror niore : but that 
is only an exception. This cadenced sound of 
tlie forge, which has found admirers among us, 
only accom[)anies two couplets sung by gipsies, 
the wortls of which are not very imi)oriant. M. 
Venli has always been master of the s<'ience of 
contrasts and stage effects, the «vret of grouping 
voices on the front or at the back of the stage, of 
relieving a melotlv without noveltv or any salient 
point by a syllabic chorus, a slower or more rapid 
measure, a sound which is bi'okcn off or prolonged, 
wliich incrcaM's or is extinguished. 

Nobody better than he can imke the most of a 
dramatic .^tuation ; but then it must ai)iK»al to the 
eyes as well as to the soul ; all the a.'<*ess<)ries, all 
the illusions of theatrical opti-s mu>t aid the 
effect; the day must tade away aiul the moon 
rise ; the bell must chime, the organ wail, the 
storm bur.<t in all its stivngth, and the thunder 
roll, peal after piMl. See how he carries away 
tlu* public ! A woman weej)s, a prisoner sobs, 
invisible voi<*es sinji; the passing prayer; — and you 
have the finest piece of the frorafore ! Con- 
spirators menace in the shade and mnnnur threats 
of vengeance and death, while a brilliant banjue 
filled with handsome women and noble young 
lonls, floats over the dark blue sea, basking in 
sunlight, and sin;j to the bivezc the jrav burden of 
a ballad ; — and you have the best scene of the 
\'<'prcs Sicditnnes ! 
Two voices lau«;h on one sidi», two voices weep 
the other, and in the background of this sin- 
ister scene a knife is uplifted to spare the guilty 
and immolate the innocent — and you have the 
most admirable page of Rigoletto'l Doubtless 
this is not everytliing; when the situation has 
once been found, the talent of the composer 
consists in choosing the melody and rhythm well, 
in disposing and combining the voices, and placing 
them together and in relief by the skilful opposi- 
tion of a counter-point I am far fi-om wishing to 
disparage, in any respect, the talenta and merits 
of the illustrious maestro ; I explain the method 
lie most commonly employs, and which he would 
do wron^ to change, for he has invariably been 
successful wth it 

Louisa Miller was a great progress. It exhib- 
ited the new patli the composer was endeavoring 
to find. It is written witli infinitely more care 
than his preceding scores. It contains general 
pieces in perfect harmony, ami which do not owe 
all their effect to unison, that method which tells 
on the crowd, but wliich masters of the art disdain 
as being too vulgar and too monotonous. Never- 
theless Louisa M'dlery despite its numerous beau- 
ties, had only a passable success at the Italian 
Opera in Paris. It failed completely at the Grand 
Opera, althouorh an excellent artist, Mme. Bosio, 
filled the chief rdle. Because as yet fashion had 
taken under its protection neither the composer 
nor the l^ric actress, the tide did not serve them. 
Mark this well, ami never regret too mucli the 
lukewarmness and the repuOTanc(» of the public ; 
never reckon too confidently on its caprices and 
its favor. 

Of the three works instanced at the beginning 
of this article, Im Traviata is certainly the 
feeblest // Trovatore has more character, more 
unity, more elevation : Iligoktto has more charm, 
more tenderness, a nobler and purer sentiment, 
and (what the other operas liave not) a well 
drawn, distinct character, master of the jilot, 
almost always on the stage, and filling the four 
acts of the drama with his grief, his irony, his 
anger, his vengeance and his despair. The 
instrumentation of Rigoletto seems to nie the best 
M. Verdi has yet dictated. It contains the 
greatest beauties. Many musicians prefer the 
quatuor of the last act to the famous M'lsererc, 
Perhaps they are right Let that be as it may, 
the three last scenes of M. Verdi have a family 
likeness which cannot be mistaken ; which is 
proper enough in sisters, children of the same 
father ; 

" Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee divorsa tamen," etc. 
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Verdi in Exeter Hall. — The London 
Times of April 14th, has the following: 

A musical entertainment of a novel and varied 
character took place last ni^rht, under the title of 
the " Grand Verdi Festival/* which attracted an 
immense concourse of people to Exeter Hall. 
For the admirers of Verdi, the popular n^pre- 
sentative of Young Italy, the concert provided 
was a real treat, since it ronii)rised a selection of 
favorite morceoux from his three more successful 
operas — // Trovatore^ La Trarlota and llujoletto. 
The means of execution, vocal and instrumental, 
moreover, were on a scale of the highest efficien- 
cy. The band was chosen fi*om among the mem- 
bers of the Orchestral Union, and directe<l hv 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. The solo singers were Mad- 
ame Clara Novello, ^liss Louisa Vinninjj, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Weiss, Millanli and Sims licevus. 
The chorus was from the Royal Italian OiK*ra. 
Thus even-tliin«j had been done to give the 
utmost effect to the music, and th6 result was in 
all n'spei'ts satisfactor}'. 

Some curiosity was excited about the pro- 
grammes, which on such occasions generally con- 
tain the woixls of all the vocal pieces ; and it was 
very naturally apprehended that the Exeter Hall 
committee, who were so straiglit-laccd about the 
Stabat Mater and the Requiem^ would entertain 
strong objections to the text of the notorious 
Traviata. The conunittee, however, had, in vid- 
gar parlance, taken the bull bv the hoins ; and 
mstead of authorizing the distribution of such a 
carefully edited bill as might have been aj)propri- 
ately styled *• Beauties of // Trovatore, jm Tra- 
viata and Rufdelto^ condemned all thre(», by in- 
sinuation, as unfit for the sanctified precincts of 
that edifice whi<'h has been j)leasantly denomina- 
ted " the architectural glory of the Strand." To 
auotc the paragi'aph conveying the intimation, 
ley " inteniicted the publication of an English 
translation of the programme in the fonn of a 
book of wortls." The naughty sentences were 
allowed to be breathed and uttered by the " sing- 
ing men and women," but forbidden to be print- 
ed ; they may be heanl, but not seen. N'importe; 
the whole was delivered in the Italian tongue, 
which " soft bastard Latin " is pn»l>ably rc^gjirdetl 
by the Exeter Hall authorities as sometliing akin 
to hieroglyph. 

With regard to the enonnous audiene(> that 
assembleil last night at the call of Venli, it was 
surmised that three-fourths consist(!d of persons 
who would on no account have been tempted to 
visit a theatre, and yet thought it (juite legitimate 
to lutcn to the wortls and miisic of Im Traviata 
in Exeter Hall. Whether this was or was not 
tlie case, some pocticcil wag must have considered 
the theme a good one, since a lyrical s^juib was 
circulated in tlie hall thn)iigli sonie mysterious 
agency, whi«h caused no little speeulation and 
merriment 

ITie performances gave gn»at satisfiction, ami 
there would have been no en<l of encon»s had 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Matlame Novello, who were 
first honored by a n^deraciml — in the scene of the 
"Misi^rere " from tlie Trovafore — ilisplayed the 
courage and good tast** to rc^ist it, satisfied to 
acknowledge tlie compliment by returning to the 
platfonn and bowing to the audience. The mal- 
contents continued obstrcjierous for a long time, 
however ; Jinjl when at last Mr. Weiss came on 
to sing ** 11 balen," he was saluted, amid i-onsitle- 
rable applause, with a tolerabh' amount of sibil- 
lation. The good feeling of the mnjority, never- 
theless, soon stifled these uncourteous sounds, and 
Mr. Weiss was allowed to wade through that som- 
niferous air in ])eacc. Another lK)isterous call 
for repetition followed Miss Louisa Vinning's 
execution of the ravatina, Tacea la Xntte ; but 
she, with commendable spirit, imititt^d the exam- 
ple so wisely w?t by Madtune Novello and Mr. 
Sims Ri^cves. The storm rai.sed by. this second 
disappointment., and kept up with gn»at obstina- 
cy, wore itself gradually out till it was lost in the 
still more potent clamor of Mr. Alfred Million's 
orchestra, which brought the first part to an end 
with some of the most vociferous of the Venlian 
harmonies and unisons, gatherod finom the *^ Se- 
lection " so well known to the patrons of the 



Surrey Gardens. With a portion of the same 
olla podrida the concert had been imix>singly m- 
augurated. The other pieces from the Trooatore 
were the duet between Leonora and Count de 
Luna and the canzone of Azucena, the pipsey — 
Stride la rampe — ^the first of which was mtnisted 
to Miss Vinning and Mr. Weiss, the last to Miss 
Dolby. 

Strange to say, the niorceaux from La Traviata 
produced scarcely any effect, although the grand 
aria of the heroine : '* Ah forse lui," was admira- 
bly sunij bv Madame Novello, and the hrindisi^ 
ibiamo, libiamo," (which almost '*fell dead"), 
enjoyed ever)- chance of success in the hands of 
Miss Vinning and Mr. Sims Reeves. The lengthy 
mock-sentimental duo between the lovers, m the 
final and most pthysical scene of the opera, 
(" Parigi o cara "), essayed by Miss Vinning and 
Mr. Millardi, went for nothing, nor did the Itich- 
rymosi* ajwstrophe of Alfh'do's easily affected 
paront — " Di Proven za " — with all the good will 
that Mr. Weiss exhibited in its performance, ap- 
pear to strike the audience with any greati'r de- 
gree of amazement. Probably Ilandel, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn may have wrapped the interior 
of Exeter Hall in an atmosphere unfavorable to 
Vei-di. At any rate the only piece in the Tra- 
viata which affbrtled the least gratificration was 
the aria of Madame Novello, above mentioned ; 
and that, we make bold to say, was caused rather 
by the singing than the music;. 
' The Rif/oletto selection began with the intro- 
duction and ball scene, and terminated with the 
polouai»e^ Tfor orchestra), the interval between 
the two benig filled up by five of the most admir- 
ed vocal pieces, allotted to the siuj^ers we have 
named. Af^er all, notwithstanding its diffuseness 
and the trivialities in which it abounds, Rigoletto 
is the best of Venli's operas, and the (piartet, 
** fiella Figlia," the best of Verdi's compositions. 
If only he could always write in this manner, or 
in the manner of some parts of the Trooatore, 
he would perhajw neither be so rich, so prosper- 
ous, nor so eagerly idolized by the untutored and 
listless crowd, hut he would stand a better chance 
of outlivin<r himself in his music. 



To the Editor of Dwigbt's Journal of Music. 

The Festival— Arrangement of the Stage. 

The rehearsals for the Festival arc going oa very 
successfully indeed. On Tuesday evening about four 
hundred persons took part in the " Creation," tfhich 
after the very difficult music of " Elijah," was taken 
up with great energy and success. 

It is evident now that some important changes 
must be made in the arrangement of the stage, as its 
present capacity will not be sufficient to receive 
the great number of performers who are to take part. 
What shall the change be ? 

Some propose extending the stage forward into the 
hall. By this of course many seats upon the lower 
floor would be lost to the audience. Can this loss not 
be avoided ? If scats are to be sacrificed — and they 
clearly must be— why not sacrifice those which are in 
the stage ends of the lower gallery ? For my part, as 
a member of the choir, it would be a great gratifica- 
tion to me if the public was excluded from those scats 
at all clioral performances. We want the audience 
before us, and it is no very pleasant thing to have 
fifty or a hundred strangers just at your elbows, who, 
being so placed that they can only hear one or two 
parts in a chorus with distinctness, have nothing to 
do but talk and laugh, and criticize the imperfections 
of the unlucky individuala, shoutir.g for dear life, 
who happen to stand hard by the gallery. But how 
will the sacrifice of the seats in the ends of the lower 
gallery help the matter ? 

Simply, Sir, by ollowing the removal of the railing 
in front, and building a temporary structure of seats, 
rising amphithcatrically, from near the conductor's 
stand to the gallery. What is there to hinder turning 
the end of the music hall into nearly the form of the 
lecture room below ? If this should be done, every 
person who has ever had experience in chorus sing- 
ing, will see how much easier it will be for the singers 
to perform their parts, than if, after having learned 
them below, when they come to sing in public the 



whole effect of the music to their— /Ae «in^0rt'— «•«•, 
is changed, by a quite different arrangement of the 
choral pieces. The best singers in the world must 
rehearse together if they will sing well in concert. 
They must moreover rehearse where the influences 
acting upon them shall be about the same as in the 
public performance. Let me illustrate. In opera, a 
concerted piece is studied, with the singers in the 
same relative position to each other that they are to 
hold when they sing in public. Certain tones come 
to their ears and guide them in coming in, in proper 
time, tune and rhythm. If this be an important 
matter in such a case, how much more important in 
the case of a huge chorus of five or six hundred 
voices, most of whom never sang in concert before, 
and many of whom, however good singers they may 
be in other music, cannot in so short a time as three 
or four weeks learn to feel at home in the music of 
" Elijah," the " Messiah " and ♦• Creation ? " 

If the only change made be to extend the present 
stage, how, under heaven, is it going to be possible 
for all to stand in such a position as to read their 
music and watch the conductor's baton at the same 
time? I do not know in whose hands this matter 
rests, but in the name of all of us, who are not great 
singers and capable of going along blindfolded, I 
pray that the wishes of Mr. Zerrahn as leader, and of 
us his subjects, be consulted. Let us sit at the per- 
formance as we do at the rehearsals, and then if 
we break down, we will bear the blame cheerfidly. 
At the rehearsals, the semicircular position of our 
seats enables us to hear the other parts, and we can 
always tell where we are. At the performances in the 
music hall this past winter, this was not possible in 
the case of many who occupied the rear rows of seats. 

Then as to the improved effect which the choirs 
thus arranged will produce, that has been previously 
discussed in your Journal, and I will only add, that I 
heard men express their utter astonishment at the 
volume and fullness of Mr. Werner's chorus last Sun- 
day evening, which, as you know, numbered in all not 
more than the tenors or the basses of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, but which by means of a temporary 
platform, was brought into a compact body in the 
centre of the stage, with all the orchestra behind. 

If our arrangement at the rehearsals be broken up 
at the performance, a single rehearsal in a new posi- 
tion will hardly be sufficient to do away with the ill 
effects of such a measure ; and I for one should de- 
sire to be excused from attempting those enormously 
difficult choruses in '* Elijah." 

A Mkmrer or tub Ciioiius. 



Diary. 

April 1 5th. — ^Looking into the " American Notes 
and Queries " for this month. I su])poso such peri- 
odicals arc to be considered as authorities. If so, I 
am greatly indebted to the first article in this number 
for the following pieces of information : 

1. That J. J. Heidegger's name should he Ilcid- 
t'ggcr, and that Hawkins, Bunicy, Hogarth, the 
Encyclopedias, &c.,arc wrong in their spelling. 

2. That Handel's name is George William. 

3. That " Heidegger did not relish tlic opposition 
which Handel caused, and resorted to many things 
to injure the character of Handel." 

Queer, is it not, that so independent a fellow as 
was Handel, should have entered into an engagement 
with this Heidegger iu 1729, to carry on the musical 
Drama at their own risk ! In order to save time, 
Handel, in the autumn of 1728, set oflf for Italy, 
where he engaged a new band of singers. July 2d, 
1729, the following announcement appeared in the 
London DaVy Cowant : 

" Mr. Handel, who is just returned from Italy, has 
contracted with the following persons to perform In 
the Italian Operas : Signor Bornacchi, who is esteem- 
ed the best singer in Italy; Signora Merlghi, a 
woman of a very fine presence, an excellent actress 
and a very good singer with a counter-tenor Toice ; 
Signora Strada, who hath a very fine treble Toice, a 
person of singalar merit} Signor Annibale Fio 
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Fabri, a most excellent teoor and a fine Toioe; bia 
wife, who peiforxD)! a man's part ezceediogly well ; 
SigDora Bertoldi, who has a very fine treble roice ; 
•be is also a very genteel actress both in men and 
women's parts ; a base Toice from Hamburg, there 
being none worth engaging in Italy." 

This bate voice was John Gottfried Rcim Schneider. 
May 18th, 1734, Handel's Pastor Fido was revircd, 
ran thirteen nights, "and terminated the season 
Joly 6th, and Handel's contract with Heide:;ger." 

Afril 29. — How easy it is to get a glimpse of 
real musical enjoyment! Last evening oar little 
Society at Cambridge gave a concert, under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. H. Sooth A RD, of which the '* roast 
beef" of the bill of fare was the 16th Mass by Haydn, 
followed by a selection of lighter mnsic. 

The affair was quite successful. Now why is it 
that in our smaller cities, we can so seldom hear 
anything of this kind, and that about all the staple 
concert music (!) is made up of Negro melodies and 
"old folks' "psalmody? 

Two things only are necessary, namely : patience 
and perseverance on the part of the members of the 
musical society, and a conductor who knows what 
he is about. So fur as my observation extends, in 
our country towns, there is not one of four or five 
thousand inhabitants, where there is not musical 
talent sufficient for just such a concert as this of last 
evening- With a few choruses, a few songs, part of 
a mass, and a piece or two of organ or piano -forte 
mnsic, I can enjoy an evening in Yankee land, 
though not in the same manner, as well as in the 
grand opera houses and music halls of Europe. Try 
it, good people of the country ! 

Mat 2 — A writer in the Independent, speaking of 

Beethoven's Heroic Symphony, says : 

** It will not detract from our love of Beethoven to 
know that when Napoleon was made emperor, the 
Symphony was not fini>ihcd ; and he was so much 
disappointed at the supposed change in the great 
man whom ho had honored, that he threw it aside 
in disgust, and did not finish it for years afterwards'.'* 

Very pretty — but unluckily the symphony mu 
finished. 

May 4. — A typographical error in the remarks of 
Mr. Thayer, in Dwight's Journal last week, makes 
Handel come to London in 1702. His first visit 
thither was 1710. He settled there in 1712. 

Mat 6 — ^Looking through a pamphlet printed at 
Wittemberg In 1528, containing Luther's instructions 
to the parish clergy of Saxony, my eye fell upon a 
passage, which strikes me as not inapplicable at the 
present day, changing the word German to English, 
He says, being translated : " On high festivals, as 
Christ day, Easter, Ascension day, Pentacost, and 
the like, it. may be well that some pieces of music in 
Latin be sung during the mass, using such as are 
biblical For it is folly always to sing the same 
mnsic. And although some will make German 
music, net every one has the talent and grace thereto.*^ 

Here is a passage from another pamphlet of Lu- 
ther. It is an address upon the subject of schools, 
to the various city governments of Germany. The 
copy from which I translate was printed at Wittem- 
berg in 1524, while the author was still a monk : 

" People take so much time and pains to teach their 
children to play cards, to sing and dance, why do 
thev not take as much time to teach them reading 
and other arts, while they are young and have nothing 
else to do, and can learn easily and with pleasure ? 
For my part, had I children or could I have them, 
they should not only study languages and history, 
but singing also, and music and mathematics. For 
what is all this, (for them), but mere child's play ? " 



Schiller's "Lay of the Bell," by Rombei^g, and Men- 
delssohn's beautiful 42d Psalm. What glorious 
music in the latter composition ! We wonder that 
Eastern societies do not perform it more frequently 
than according to public accounts they seem to do. 
The opening chorus to those inspiring words : *' As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so pantcth 
my soul after Thee, O God ! " is as fine, we think, as 
anything Mendelssohn has written in that style. 

The Philharmonic Society, for their last concert, 
had the following programme: 

p.iaT I. 

Sjmpboar, No. 2, In D Beethoven 

Ariafcom tli« Open, " Clurlet VI '' Uslvvy 

MiM Fannj Kayinood- 

" Concert HUlteiiv," for QiO Violin Lipinvky 

Mr. n. De Clercq. 

PART n. 

Overtore— " Erhoes of Owlan '' G«ie 

Cavatina, from the Open *'Betl7 ' Doniaetti 

MiM KMViuond. 
Overture—" The Marriage of Fi^ro " Moiart 

We need not hide a little pride in giving our pro- 
grammes repeatedly to publicity ; it is truly refresh- 
ing for us musical people, after years of panting for 
some good orchestral performances in thi^ thus far 
musically lienighted city, to have heard this winter 
three Symphonies of Beethoven and one of Ilaydn, 
besides many 6ne overtures. We certainly have 
accomplished a great deal for only one f^eason, and 
yet we look upon this as merely a beginning, and 
have strong ho|)es of much better performances and 
of more good music during the next winter. The 
Philharmonic Society are already seeking to obtain 
subscriptions for six concerts, to be given next win- 
ter ; they are for striking the iron whilst it is hot, 
and their many generous friends give them a liberal 
assistance. Wo want for our orchestra some good 
performers on the horn, violoncello, oboe and trum- 
pet, and well educated musicians, who play on these 
instruments, would be gladly welcomed and conld 
probably make a tolerably good living here next 
winter. Many very able German musicians, when 
emigrating to this country, seem to remain in New 
York, and there to be lost in the crowd and among 
the many temptations of a great metropolis ; where- 
as, should they come to the Western cities, wo doubt 
not they would in a short time secure a much better 
position and find more solid friends than in the 
Broadway beer saloons. 

Our Quartet Club continues to give soirdes in pri- 
vate parlors, and to perform Quartets by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Kreutser, etc. To-morrow the Cecilia 
and Philharmonic Societies give jointly a grand 
Benefit Concert for their excellent friend and leader, 
Mr. Bitter. In a week or two we shall have the 
opportunity of hearing the lion, Thalberg and his 
antiquated Fantasias ; we see his prosaic face now in 
nearly every shop-window. X. 



CxNCiNNATi, O., April 22. During the past 
fonr weeks we have had quite a number of concerts, 
and some pretty fair performances of most excellent 
music. The St. Cecilia Choral Society gave us 



Berlin, April 1. — The Royal Opera opened 
the new year with Weber's genial creation, Etaryan- 
the. The representation was in part very successful, 
made so chiefly by Johanna Wagner as Eglantine, 
and Fran Koebtbr as Enryanthe. Both are among 
the best and finest roles of these two singers, and the 
public, warmly alive to the high artistic enjoyment, 
conld not applaud enough to express its enthusiasm 
after the great aria of Eglantine and the following 
pieces. 

The management saw fit to celebrate the birth-dny 
of Mozart, (Jan. 27), by Donizetti's Liebestrank, 
(Elixir of Love) ! Not till two days afterwards was 
Mozart's " Titus " produced, and that too as — the 
first carnival opera I Alihough this opera, (compo- 
sed by Mozart for the coronation of Leopold L, in 
1791, immediately after the 2iiuberJlote and before 
the Requiem)^ is over-rich in musical beauties, yet it 
cannot be denied that, with the exception of the 
grand and powerful Finale in E fiat, the music does 
not rise to that dramatic life, that inspiration, which 
we admire in other operas of the immortal master. 



In tbe coooert room one would find incomparably 
more pleasure in the wealth of splendid arias and 
duets with which Mozart lets his Jimr (!) female 
singers alternate. Koster and Johanna Wagner dis- 
tinguished themselves. The former caused raptur- 
ous delight by her classical rendering of the airs in G 
F, in whif^h we disliked only the often too protracted 
ritardcaido, by which she more than once in the great 
duet placed Wagner in the most painful predicament, 
weakening still more the already lifeless action. 
Fraulein Wagner excelled particularly in her recita- 
tives and in the Bondo in A, whereas her execution 
of the passages in triplets in the Aria in B fiat, left 
much to be desired. 

Goethe's " Egmont,*' with Beethoven's music, was 
revived at the court theatre ; but it suflered greatly 
in the on'hestra throngh Inck of energy in the con- 
ductor, the concert-master, Ries, who never will be 
competent to seize the intentions of Beethoven and 
infuse them into the performers. 

Cherubini's Wassertrugtr^ (Deur Jottme'es)^ vorthi- 
ly takes rank with the best operas of our German 
masters. We find the grace and sincerity of Haydn 
in the melodies, the strength and significance of 
Mozart in the harmonies and the ingenious treat- 
ment of the orchestra by this Florentine. With his 
eminent talent, and his fresh and glowing power of 
invention, he has striven to equal the>e German 
models. In all his creations he shows originality, 
depth and nobleness of thought, and shines as a wor- 
thy scholar of Sarti not less by his dexterous treat- 
ment of the voice-parts, than by the fine painting in 
his instrumentation, whith lends quite a peculiar 
charm to his works. As in the music of the church 
he has won an immortal name by his J/issa sofennis 
and his Requiem, so do his Medea, his Jjudnitka, and 
especially his *' Water-Carriers " secure fur him a 
place of honor among the classical opera cumposers* 
The overtnre, as well as tlie two finales in £ flat and 
in £, are rich in the most beautiful effects, and full 
sounded right well ; which cannot be said of the 
of character and life. The air of the Savoyard, 
which was satisfactorily rendered by Herr Krausb, 
denotes tbe character admirably. The introductory 
motive appears again very expressively in the melo- 
drama of the second act We sec that the art of 
musical signal ization, which our modern opera re- 
formers claim, as they do much else, as their own 
invention, was nsed already then ; and I recall a 
happy example in Gluck, who repeats the sweet 
sounds which greet Iphigenia at her reception in 
Aulis, again on the occasion of her banishment in 
Tauris, as a painful reminiscence of long-fled, rosy 
youth. The performance of the Wassertrager sufler- 
ed on the part of the singers in the first act from a 
certain lifeless monotony of manner, only relieyed 
by occasional fiashes from ^me. Koster and Herr 
Krause. The choruses of soldiers in the second act 
female voices which introduced the wedding congrat- 
ulations in the last act ; these made an unpleasant 
impression by tbe sharp and cutting distinctness of 
their tones'. The voice of Friiulein Get sounded 
very prettily, while that of Friiulein Siebbr was 
almost inaudible. 

The Kapelle, under the direction of Kapellmeister 
DoRN, has done excellent things. Dom has prodn«> 
ced a new comic opera : " A Day in Russia." The 
first act alone is interesting \ hence it was well for 
the total impression, that the composer shortened it 
after the first representations. The greatest applause 
followed the extivmely lovely representation of 
Johanna Wagner, who in this opera showed not only 
that she is remarkable in the tragic and heroic 
sphere, but that she also possesses a rich vein of the 
most surprising and delightful humor. The part of 
ICalikoff needed, so long as it fell into no finer 
hands than those of Herr Bost, still further short- 
ening. 

l^igenia in Aulis, and Orplmu, those two master- 
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works of Glock, have bj their last performance, in 
spite of manj faults, especially on the part of the 
director, rekindled in thousands of hearts that en- 
thasiasm with which the operas of Gluck's last pe- 
riod must always fill the soul that is at all suscepti- 
ble to the true and the beautiful. It is well known 
that Gluck, after ho had already written rooro than 
forty operas in the conventional style of the day, first 
made in his Orpheus the beginning of that radical 
reform which laid the foundation of a new era of 
operatic style. That opera was first brought out in 
1764, in Vienna, and had even then a decided success, 
without being comprehended in ail its majesty and 
grandeur by a public completely prcpoiisesscd by 
the petrified manner of the then prevailing bravura 
opera. Gluck iheu turned to ParU, where he found 
an altoc^eiher greater fiold for his cflTorts. At length 
the Iithitji-nia in Aitlis was performed on the 19th of 
April, 1774, at the express command of Queen Maria 
Antoinette, and in spite of nil sons of chicanery, 
with a success scarcely equ.nlled in the history of 
opera. In two years it was performed two hundred 
times. Gluck, not without justice, has been called 
the Aeschylus among dramatic composers. No one 
understood, better than ho did, bow to purtrtiy great 
passion, antique heroic shapes, in music. The sharp- 
ness of his characterization, the intelligent repro- 
ductiun of all the details of the ))Ocm, the wonderful 
truth displayed in his use of the then existing orches- 
tral forces, the sublimity of his choruses ; to which 
add the highest and noblest simplicity, which so often 
leads him to the song form, weaving the sweetest 
spell around us — these are a small part of the excel- 
lencies of this gi'eat master, by which he completely 
overcame the immense favorite, Ficcini, and laid 
the foundation of an entirely new operatic style, in 
which Mozart and others recognized a glorious mod- 
el. 
Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro" did not draw a 

very numerous audience, and the performance lacked 
the usual dignity and unction. The part of the 
Countess was taken by Frtiulein Stork, from Bruns- 
wick, who, beyond the purity and correctness of her 
vocal method and the distinctness of her utterance, 
lacks the qualities for appearing on the first operatic 
stage of Germany in this part after Mme. KosCer. 
Her voice is full and round, not without compass, 
but the registers are not well connected. There was 
no trace of the fine graces which Mme. Roster wins 
from the principal arias ; only in the lost aria did 
she find applause, and that not without opposition. 
Fran Trietsch was well disposed and gave the Page 
skilfully and aptly. Herr Krausb counts the 
Figaro among his best parts, and gave satisfaction, 
if he did not come up to his previous achievements. 
Herr Salomon sang the '* Count " with a chivalric 
ease and certainty, but frequently fell short of the 
requisite strength to maintain herself above the or* 
chestra. The pearl of the evening was Mme. H£R- 
RBNBURQ-TuczEK, who in voico and action is so 
much at home in the part of Susanna, that to her 
belongs the prize among our German singers in this 
opera. Especially, she sang Susanna's aria, which 
is so full of longing, with so much soul, so much 
devotion, in such mystically sweet piano, that she 
was most deservedly called out. In our Kapello 
almost every player is not only a virtuoso on his in- 
strument, but a knower of the Mozart music. From 
the instrumental ensemble the solo oboist stood out 
in a masterly light in his frequently interspersed little 
solos. The conclusion of the opera would certainly 
have gained by more repose in tempo. The director 
seemed to have forgotten that rapid tempi, even in 
Presto, were formerly reckoned a monstrosity. In 
many of Mozart's pieces we have proof that the 
Presto of that time was scarcely faster than our ordi- 
nary AUegro. 

On the 20th Friialein Stork sang in Tannhauaer 
before only a moderately full house. . . .In the latter 



part of March, Verdi's Trovaiort was got up with 
great expenditure of forces. Verdi, in a little more 
than fifteen years, has produced upwards of thirty 
operas, nearly all of which have excited a real fanat* 
icism in Italy, but only a few of which, and those 
with small success, except Ernani^ have found their 
way into Germany. The success of the Trovatore 
is striking, since Verdi has written far better operas. 
Gi'eat poveri}', nay barrenness of invention indeed is 
its chief want. Those moments which impress the 
ear agreeably, contain only happy reminisccnses, 
and more than palpable allusions to the works of his 
predecessors. But in our present poverty in melody, 
one is so comforted and grateful, if a pleasing can- 
tilena of the singer interrupts for once the orchestral 
spectade, that such melodic passages always kindle 
up enthusiasm. Sharply pointed rhythms, often 
worse than grotesque, syncopations, staccati^ and re- 
tarded passages, must give a new aspect to the old 
measure : — add a my.stc'rious instrumental accompa- 
niment, a gigantic cadence, and the effect is certain. 
Kffect, and only effect, is the spur to all the deeds of 
Verdi, and you may trust him that ho will reach it 
for the most part in a very cheap way. Hu expend* 
ed the gratest labor upon a refined, and to the Ital- 
ians almost entirely new treatment of the orchestra ; 
sought to make the rhythmical part as piquant as 
possible ; no matter what the subject of an aria, in- 
troduced sharply accented triplet passages into the 
voice part ; set, in place of the cadenzas formerly 
sung upon one vowel, declamatory passages with 
words on every note ; wove in many, in some respects 
original, but to our ear extremely comical choruses, 
and, to strengthen theefTcct of the cantilena, accom- 
panied almost all the melodies with the necessary 
brass. And to what good account did he not turn 
his Parisian experience with regard to the choice of 
libretti ! The Dame aux Qtmelias, of Dumas, and 
similar moral stories, afforded him the most appro- 
priate stufi' for his musical dramas ; besides which 
be also cultivated classic gronnd, translating into 
music Schiller's "Robbers," "Maid of Orleans" 
and " Cabal and Love," as well as Shakspcare's 
" Macbeth," *' Lear," &c. A wilder, more repulsive 
subject than the Trooatorf. probably was never treat- 
ed in an opera. Poison, daggers, curses, madness 
are tlie elements that lie at the foundation and find 
their expression frequently in long chains of trills. 
A word about the execution. All Italian song 
requires a peculiar sort of rendering and interpreta- 
tion, in which our German singers are not at all well 
versed. Much is altogether lost with us, and so this 
opera must necessarily express less than it otherwise 
would, since it, more than those of other Italians, is 
built upon such presumptions on the part of the 
performers. Herr Krause could not succeed in 
giving his voice the sombre and mysterious tone 
which his part requires. Herr Foumes, with his 
powerful voice, had most effect in the more energetic 
passages ; but the Verdi accents would be far more 
eftective if the voice would not persist always in the 
same degree of force, but would employ frequently 
and rapidly the sforzando. Moreover his vo<!al 
method is not free from un-noble elements, which ill 
beseem a Troubadour, and the faulty roll of the r is 
very annoying. Fraulein Waqnbb played admira- 
bly, but has to sing too much in those deep tones, 
that have grown intolerable to our ear, to leave an 
agreeable impression. Mme. Kostbr distinguished 
herself in the more grateful but exacting part of 
Leonora; she played and sung alike admirably, and 
came nearest to the Italian manner of delivery. 
Herr Frioke's voice sounded often finely, but is not 
yet quite sure and free in the attacks. The unison 
choruses, so uninspiringly comical to our German ears, 
and which bnt rarely make way for singing in two 
or three parts, were well executed. The opera waa 

quite well received by the verv numerous public, and 
the individual artists were richly applauded and call- 



ed out for their severely taxing efforts. — So much 
for the last three months of Opera in Berlin. Next 
week we will review the concerts. ff. 
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CONCERTS. 

The Catholic Choirs. — Mozart's Jief/ttieniy 
bes^ides othor Catholic music, was performed on 
Sunday eveninjr in the Music Hall by the Choir 
of the Catliedral in Franklin Street, »«si»ted by 
members of the Choirs of SS. Peter and Paul, 
South Boston, St Patrick's, Northampton Street, 
and of the Holy Trinity, Suffolk Street, together 
with full oivhosti-a and organ, all under the direc- 
tion of Mr. A. Wekneii, musical conductor at 
the Cathedral. The united choir was small, 
numbering about sixtv voices all told, so that the 
great choniscs of the Requiem could not be ex- 
pected to roll tbrth willi the majestic volume that 
thev (lid fmni the two or three hundred voices of 
the Handel and Havdn Society. Yet the effect 
waa far greater than we <*ouI(l have anticipf|^ed ; 
indeed at ttmc» the sublimity of the music was 
fully realized and felt And this was owing 
partly to the earnestness and heartiness with 
which tlie oliftral dutv was disclian^ed by those 
believers in suidi nmsic as a part ol' their religion • 
partly to the thorough manner in wliich their 
conductor had drilled them, cj)nsidering the short 
period, to .slnjj in a .^trangi- j)lace ; and partly, 
we an» inclined to think, very largidy, to the 
novel and improved arraufjement of tlie forces, 
which waa neither more nor less than that sug- 
gc-^ted by our eorrt»spondent in thesi' eoUunns a 
few we(fks since, and based on the hints of Ber- 
lioz. The in.Mti'uments were placed behind the 
ehoir; it wouhl have bi»en Ix'tter ha<l not this 
also placed them above the ehotr ; but this was 
partly remedied by bringing the singers com- 
pactly toprether upon a raised platform in the 
middle of the stage, (the Beethoven .<«tatue mean- 
while had been moved back to the organ) ; the 
tenoi's and basses stood lH?hin<l the soi>ranos and 
contraltos, who in most of tlie ehoriuH.»s remained 
8eate<l. The effect fidly justified the change, and 
to most listeners was .^surprising. 

The concert opened with a Fngue in G minor, 
for four hands, very clearly and satisfactorily 
played upon the organ by two young la<ls. Mas- 
ters Henuy and IIodgks, pupils of Mr. Werner. 
It was lost, however, upon the great mass of the 
audience, who would not listen, nor allow those 
who wouhl to hear nmch. An unwonted crowd 
that, for the Music Hall I composed of course verj- 
largely of the Irish Catholi(? i)<)p\dation, who lis- 
tened to not a little with revei-ence and wonder, 
but who had a singularly naive and frank way of 
8ho^vinlr when thev were interested and when 
tliey were weary. The concert, to lx». sure, was 
too long, and one could not M-onder that so many 
seats were vacatcsd before the end. Then came 
the Requiem. The chonises, as wo have said, 
were most of them sung quite effectively, and 
athnirably helped out by the orchestra. The best 
parts were the solemn oi>ening: Requiem aUemamy 
with its fugue Ayr/c, and the finale : Lux atema, 
to the same notes ; the tnuneudous Dit9 irat^ and 
Rex tremendoiy tlie beautitul Lacrt/mosa, (sung 
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here, as it should be, as chonm and not c^aaitet,) 
the Sanctus, and the Atjnus Ihi, The Confula- 
tis was not badly done, but needs ejqxicially 
broader ina&ses of voiees to give the full eoutrast 
betwecm the dark and stonny opening and tlie 
heavenly sunshine of soprani in the last line : 
Voca rne cum henedictis. The movements of the 
Offertorium arii too difficult and too trying to the 
strength and the endurance of any ordinary choir. 
The (luartet of soli fared not so well. The 
voices were not at home in the hall, perhaps 
over-exerted themselves in their imagination of 
its difficulties, and not trained to concert singing, 
and tlie consequence was that some of the con- 
certed pieces were badly out of tune and others 
ineffective, especially tlie Recordare^ which is 
very difficult as well as verj- beautiful. We must 
make an exception, however, in favor of the so- 
prano, Mrs. Werner, who began feebly on the 
first bit of solo : Te decel hi/mnus^ &c., but the 
beauty of whose voice, and the sincere and heart}' 
style of whose singing grew upon us steadily 
from that moment The others too succeeded 
well in parts. It would be unfair to criticize. 
Criticism was disarmed by the beautiful spirit in 
which all entered into the common work. There 
was but one object, in which each cooperated cis 
he best could, and that was to brins: out Mozart's 
Requiem. The individual forgot herself or him- 
self in the work. It was truly fefreshing, and 
in contrast with most concerts, (sacred oratorios 
included), to sec the production of a great work 
not made wholly dependent upon and subonli- 
natc to tlie chances of individual display in solo 
singers. Here each solo was taken as a duty, as 
a sacrifice if you please, by the person who 
could do it best, even if there was no glory to be 
gained by it ; and in that s|)irit would we sec all 
noble music brought before the public. We are 
sure we speak the general feeling of the audien're 
when we say, tliat whatever was wanting in the 
solo-singing was more than made up by the unc- 
tion thus lent to the whole. They did their best, 
heartily and humbly, and thereby did themselves 
much credit 

Tlie second part of the concert commence<l 
with a very long, elaborate, and splcnrlid (rloria, 
from llummel's Mass, No. 2, in K flat A |)or- 
tion of this was confused and dis(;ordant, but ibr 
the most part it was effectively sung. A duet for 
tenor and soprano, Panem de Ccdo^ by Terziani, 
a piece of smooth, flowing, rather operatic mc^lo- 
dy, was very sweetly sung. The Sauctus and 
BenedicluHy from Haydn's Imperial Mass, (No. 3, 
if we rcmemlMjr rightly), sounded truly imposing. 
Tlie soprano solo in the Renedictus has a strong 
family likeness with something in the " Crea- 
ion." A very quaint and singular piece of har- 
mony is the : Adjutor et susceptor mens, by Che- 
rubiiii ; a piece which, like everything by that 
great master, we would gladly hear more tlian 
once. Mrs. Wenicr sang with much e.xjiivssion, 
and great flexibility and florid execution, a very 
operatic solo by Lambillote : Quam dilecta taber- 
nacula tua. The Credo^ from the first of Beet- 
hoven's twomassc^s, tlie one in C, is a magnificent 
composition, in all points a most elocjucnt setting 
of tlie text, and worthy to close a concert com- 
mencing with the Requiem. How gloriously 
buoyant the expression of th<5 orchestral fignro 
which accompanies tlie first sentt^niH^ ! how start- 
ling the announcement : Dcum de Dro ; Lvmen 
de Luminet &c. What profound pathos and 



solemnity in the Crucifixtui ; and what inspiring 
life in Kt re»urrexit ! It was finely rendered, 
even to the elaborate and very jubilant conclu- 
ding fugue : Et vUam ventwiy &c. Yet the im- 
pression was weakened by its coming so late in 
the evening, and b}- the noise of satiatifd people 
going out. 

The concert as a whole must be regarded as a 
success, and we would gladly hail it as an earnest 
of many more of the same kind. Our opportu- 
nities of hearing the noble <'ompositions in the 
Mass form ai*e entirely too few. 



Boston Choristers' School. — Wc were sur- 
prised on CDtering Uie Trcmont Temple Wednesday 
evening, to see so small an audience at the repetition 
of Mr. Cutler's concert of English Cathedral and 
Oratorio Music. The rare pleasure experienced at 
the first by everybody present, seemed a sure guar- 
anty of a hall quite full the second time. It was an 
audience, however, whose approbation was well worth 
having, and the performances gave a satisfaction 
quite as general and more lively than before. Mr. 
A. W. Thater repeated his historical and ex- 
planatory remarks, with variations and additions, 
most acceptably to all. There was a partial change 
of programme. 

The first piece was an ancient Choral, or plain- 
song, believed to have been composed by Gregory 
the Great, about the year 600. It was of coarse 
sung in unison, by men's voices only. The effect was 
strange and solemn ; in spite of its quaint and shape- 
less form, with nothing that seemed like a final ca- 
dence to set the mind at rest, the effect was edifying. 
Next was sung by boys and men, still in onison, Lu- 
ther's well known Choral: Eine feste Burg itt unser 
Gotty which has rhythmical form and balance, and 
with the figural organ accompaniment filling the 
pauses between the lines, played in true Grerman 
style by Mr. Cutler, it sounded nobly. It would 
have been instructive to the audience to have heard 
it repeated also in harmony, by Bach, or some good 
master. The Dens misereatur, upon the third Gre- 
gorian tone, illustrated the rhythmical modification 
of the old plain-song by the English church. 

The great Elizabethan period of English church 
composers, the age of Tallis, Tye, Morley, Farrant, 
&c., was exemplified by a single specimen, the 
Anthem : " I^rd for thy tender mercies' sake," by 
Farrant. This was finely sung, with perfect truth 
and balance of parts, by boys and men, without or- 
gan. It is a clear, round, solid, English sounding 
composition, full of robust health and free from 
affectation. The anthem of a later period, by the 
older Webbc, seemed a more elaborate development 
of the same style, and was highly applauded. This 
was followed by an account of the suppression of the 
church music by the Puritans, with a touching picture 
of the manner in which it was here and there cher- 
ished in secret, apropos of which the 74th Psalm, to 
a wild minor Anglican chant was sung, autiphonally, 
with a saddening effect, although, like most chanting, 
it w:is a perpetual repetition of one short harmonic 
phrase and cadence. 

By way of variety before proceeding to the music 
of the second luiL'lii^h school, after the Restoration, 
the Trio from '' Elijah : '* IJjl thine eyess was again 
sung by three boys, without accompaniment The 
effect was indescribably beautiful ; their voices were 
singularly pure and fresh and innocent, well contrast- 
ed and well blended, and the silvery clearness afid 
sweetness of (ho first soprano sounded almost an- 
gelic. Wc never heard the Trio sung so perfectly ; 
it received an unanimous encore. How fine would 
be the effect of this Trio so sung when " Elijah " is 
performed at the forth-coming Festival ! 

Of the second English school were sang the 
Niccne Creed from a service by Dr. Benjamin Rog- 



ers, which interested us by a certain peculiar depth 
and strangeness of harmonic coloring, and a some- 
thing dramatic in its startling responses ; an Anthem 
by Dr. Boyce : For the Lord thali comfort Zion, and 
his Te Deum in A, which was sung before. These 
are highly elaborate, fugued compositions, exceed- 
ingly impressive, and were admirably sung. 

The oratorio selections were four from Handel, 
English by odoptiou, and whom the lecturer's re- 
marks made to be equally a debtor and a benefactor 
to the English music. We roust think about that. 

The sinifilc, innocent and child-like aspiration of 
iho air : " Brighter scenes I seek above," from " Jeph- 
tha," was beauiifully sung by Master Fr£D. White, 
the silvery soprano of that an«!elic Trio, and had to 
be repeated. A very noble chorus from "Judas 
Maccabscus:" We voonhip God and God alone^ in 
which this steadfast simplicity of faith U constantly 
kept up through the freer soarin;;s of the fugue by a 
pervading choral, impressed us deeply. Mr. C. R. 
Adaus sung the recitative and air : Tofo/ Eclipte^ no 
tun I no moon ! &c., from " Samson," with rare and 
touching lieauty. His tenor grows continually in 
power aud sweetness; and in this most affecting 
song, he showed that he is acquiring a mastery of the 
fine shades of expression. It is reblly the most en- 
couraging tenor that has sprung up among us. In 
this, and in all the Handclian selections, the organ 
accompaniment was beHOtifully played by Mr. Cut- 
ler. The chorus from " Samson : " Then round 
about the starry throne^ fitly dosed the concert It was 
delightful to observe with what case aud certainty 
the boy's voices tli ridded the tangled maze of fngue. 

We trust that by these concerts a beginning has 
been made which shall lead to oft renewed and com- 
plete public expositions of the merits of this English 
school of music. 



Royal Italian Opera. — The eleventh season was 
inaugurated nt the Lyceum on the 14th, with Bellini's 
Puriiani : Grisi as Elvira, Sig. Oardoni as Arthur, 
Graziani as Ricardo, and the other parts by Mme. Bor- 
garo, Signers Tagliafico, Soldi and Polonini. Costa, 
as conductor, was loudly welcomed. The Time* says : 

It is not possible to witness Grisi*s Elvira, even at 
the present time, without a certain emotion. For 
example, the mcxxa voce, (of which Grisi was always 
an accomplished mistress), in the theme of the polac- 
ca, ^"Son Tcrffin"), which more than compensated 
for a certain timidity accompanying the execution of 
the florid variation of the coda; the sotto voce with 
which the opening of the mad sccna, (•* Qui la voce") 
was delivered ; the dramatic ebullition of passion that 
gave life and reality to Elvira's appeal to Giorgio : 

" tO((H«t«nii la vita, 

rendetemi il mio amor ! " 

the genuine feeling and rich quality of the middle 
tones of the voice in the well known •* Vicn, dilctto" 
— these and other excellencies dcscr%e to be chroni- 
cled as proofs that if Grisi is not the Elvira so many 
of us can remember, she is still, viewing the part his- 
trionically and vocally as a whole, without a compe- 
tent successor. The audience received their old fa- 
vorite last night with their accustomed warmth ; she 
was twice recalled, and continually applauded, just as 
if she had never taken leave of the ])ublic in 1854. 
As Signer Gardoni and Signo Graziani were both 
afflicted, more or less, with hoarseness, we need not 
criticize their performances. In the case of the latter 
this contretemps necessitated the omission of the ob- 
streperous duet, " Suoni la tromba," between Giorgio 
(Signer Tagliafico) and Ricardo, of which Rossini, 
when writing to a friend at Bologna an account of the 
production of / Pttritani in Paris, said : *• The duet 
for the basses I need not describe — you must have 
heard it." On the whole, however, in .spite of many 
drawbacks, the opera, as we have hinted, was well 
perpormcd. 

Her Majesty's Theathk was opened the same 
night. We copy from the Times again : 

The aspect the house last night presented, when the 
doors were opened for the season of 1867, gave evi- 
dence of continued prosperity. 

Respecting the new tenor, Signer Giughni, who 
made nis first appearance last night in La Favorita, 
the greatest curiosity prevailed. The very first aria 
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convinced his auditors that he was not one of those 
vocalists Tvho look so large in the columns of an 
Italian or Spanish newspaper and sound so small when 
they reach a London or Parisian stage. The compass 
of the voice was evidently extensive, and, moreover, 
even throughout, without any breaks in the high or 
low places ; the notes all came from the chest, the 
intonation was faultless, and the tender emotions of 
earlier scenes were expressed with genuine feeling. 
But when, discovering that his King has fobbed him 
off with an unworthy marriage, the newly made noble 
dashes his order upon the ground and breaks his 
sword across his knee, there was a spirit in Signer 
Giuglini's action and a force in his voice from which it 
was easy to be seen that the gentle lover of the first 
act had given slii^ht hints rather than full demonstra- 
tions of his strength. 

The beautiful aria, ** Spirito Gentil," in which 
the solitary Fernando abstracts himself from the 
vices of his lost bride and indulges in mystical con- 
templation of her beauty, is revealed to his mind's 
eye, was given with the most exquisite feeling imagin- 
able, the voice being thoroughly subdued down to all 
the humility of hopeless misery, but fully sonorous 
and distinct throughout. It was a lyrical wail, kept 
within the bounds of the best taste, and the falsetto 
notes — which the vocalist now introduced for the first 
time — seemed wondrously accordant with the anguish 
assumed. A unanimous demand for an encore imme- 
diately followed the conclusion of the aria, and 
consideration for the singer alone prevented the honor 
from being repeated. There is nothing very extraor- 
dinary in applause at the song, bi^t the entranced 
manner in which the audience hung upon the notes of 
this aria, as they were so softly and smoothly poured 
forth by Signor Giuglini, and the sudden change from 
rapt attention into noisy enthusiasm made up a com- 
pound effect that is only witnessed on the occasion of 
genuine triumphs. From this moment the vocalist 
seemed inspired, and when the lady of his thoughts 
became bodily present, and he reproached her with the 
incorrectness of her position at Court, he reached the 
perfection of musical declamation. The voice,' in 
which power had hitherto seemed the least remarkable 
quality, now reverberated through the house, gaining 
volume from the assumed rage of the singer. When 
the curtain fell three enthusiastic calls brought Signor 
Giuglini and Mademoiselle Spezia as many times to 
the lamps, and then the kaJbtlueSt having first sum- 
moned Mr. Lumley into their presence and honored 
him with a thunder of congratulations, retired into 
the lobby to discuss the events of the evening. The 
success of the new tenor was on every tongue, and the 
onlv question was, how far we must 'look back to find 
a like triumphant debut of the same class of voice. 

Mademoiselle Spezia, who played the frail but lovely 
Leonora, is an actress of great energy, and made a 
considerable sensation by the details of the dying 
scene in the last act. Her voice, most extensive in 
its register, is not remarkable for flexibility, and her 
attention has probablv been directed more to dramatic 
expression than to the mere effects of vocalization. 
The spirit with which she interpreted the character 
completely gained for her the sympathies of the 
audience, ana, though Signor Giuglini was the " lion" 
of the evening, she had ever^ reason to be satisfied 
with her reception. The important character of 
Baldassarc was pla^'cd by a third debutant ^ Signor 
Vialetti, & bcutso profondOf endowed with extraordinary 
power in the lower region of his voice. Signor Bene- 
rentano, the pere noble of last year, was an august 
Alfonso XI. 



TuE H.\NDEL Festival.— Preparations, (says the 
Advertiser), are already making at the Crystal Palace 
in England, for the celebration of the centenary an- 
niversary of Handel's death in 1759. In aid of these 
preparations a preliminary essay was gotten up for 
the celebration of the ninety-eighth anniversary, (on 
the Idth, 17th and 19th of this coming June.) In 
the London Times of the 13th, we have an account of 
two rehearsals which had already been had, viz. : of 
" Israel in Egypt '* and the '* Messiah." " Judas 
MaccabiruK " was to follow on the 16th. Several 
weeks had been occupied by ** the Metropolitan divi- 
sion of the chorus," aided by competent professional 
advisers, in making a selection of 1100 "picked 
voices." They were selected individually, upon a 
trial of each at the piano-forte, practising the com- 
pass and quality of voice, proficiency at sight read- 
ing, and other essential gifts, all of which were reg- 
istered so as to guarantee the ultimate choice of the 
most efficient. The effect at the two recitations above 
mentioned, was pronounced ** more than satisfacto- 
ry." Of the arrangements for that of Wednesday, 
the 15th, wc have the following account. They arc on 
a scale nearly equal to that of fitting out a first class 
ship of war : 

The provincial branches of the chorus are fonning 
in the principal cities and towns of Great Britain un- 
der the guidance of professors and amateurs of ac- 
knowledged ability. 



The numbers and distribution of the orchestra are 
already determined on. There will be 76 first violins, 
74 second violins, 50 violas, 50 violoncellos, and 50 
double-basses, (in all 300 stringed instruments) ; 9 
flutes, 9 oboes, 9 clarionets, 9 bassoons, 12 'horns, 12 
trumpets and cornets, 9 trombones, 3 ophicleides, 9 
serpents and bass-horns, 3 drums, and 6 side-drums, 
(90 wind instruments) — a force hitherto unprecedent- 
ed. 

The organ, constructed expressly for the occasion 
by Messrs. Gray and Davison, will be one of great 
power and on an appropriately gigantic scale. The 
instrument being nearly in a state of completion, the 
swell and great organs were recently tried m the man- 
ufactory ; out, as there was not space enough even in 
the very extensive premises of the makers to put up 
the pecfal organ, it could not be heard on that occa- 
sion. What was tested, however, was unanimously 
approved by the connoisseurs present. The organ 
will occupy n platform in the Crystal Palace of 40 feet 
wide by 24 deep. ♦ ♦ The weight of the new instru- 
ment will be somewhere about twenty tons, which, as 
it is to remain a fixture, will demand a platform of 
the most solid and durable nature. The orchestra, 
already completed, occupies a space of 168 feet in 
width, rjust 38 feet wider than Exeter Hall), and 90 
feet in uepth. The scats for the performers are grad- 
ually raised, one above another, so that every instru- 
mentalist and vocalist can have a full view of their 
conductor. The band will be in front, the chorus at 
the back. The aspect presented by this gigantic su- 
perstructure, when crowded from roof to base with 
singers and players, can liarjillv fail to be one of the 
most imposing description. Ihe whole is contrived 
on the most approved principles for the insuring 
strength and resistance. The beams of timber, screw- 
ed and bolted together, (there are no nails), with 
their stage and struts and bearings, present the ap- 
pearance of a complete forest of wood-work. The 
two upper rows, allotted to the instrumental depart- 
ment of the orchestra, will be consigned to the double- 
basses, &'c. Between these and the seats intended 
for the chorus there is a broad avenue for passage to 
and fro. In short, the accommodation is so judicious- 
ly arranged that every singer and player will be thor- 
oughly at ease, and thus better able to give to the 
ensemble the benefit of his talents. 
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The preparations for the Festival go on bravely — 
threo rehearsals weekly. The time grows short, 
hardly a fortnight, yet wo bear of no rehearsal of the 
"Choral" Symphony. To let that fall through 
again, would be worse failure than all the other pro- 
mised glories could offset. Shall so great a work 
go without a hearing merely for want of some self- 
sacrificing solo tenor or soprano ! Is the great end 
of the Festival to show forth this, that and the other 
solo singer in the most flactcring light I Pray let us 
have the Symphony, if the solos can bo done but 
passably. May oar good stars yet send us La- 
orange, and all will be right. Speaking of the 
Festival, we are reminded of a suggestion, urged in 
the Travdler and tlie Courier, that the miscellaneous 
concerts should be used to .some extent for the pro- 
duction of new works by American composers. We 
would wc had room to copy the Traveller's article ; 
as it is, wo can only add our hearty commendation 
of the plan. There should be room, in those three 
days, without much sacrifice of classic works, for 
introducing at least one native work per day. 

OlbBull draws his magic bow. again to-night 
before a Boston audience, and will no doubt bo 
warmly welcomed. His programnfo is altogether 
popular. He will play a fantasia on Bellini's Romeo, 
another on American airs, his well known " Mother's 
Prayer," and "Carnival of Venice." The singing 
will bo wholly English : Mr. Habrison will do the 
serious (ballad), and Mr. Homcastle the comic ex- 
travaganza part....Sig. Bendblari, the accom- 
plished maestro of singing, gave a brilliant soiree at 
Chickering's on Thursday evening, with his pupils 
and classes, to the number of some sixty ladies and 
twenty gentlemen. About twenty of Uie best Ital- 
ian airs, cavatinas, duets, quartets and choruses were 
sung, the maestro himself playing all the piano ac- 
companiments with great taste and skill. We have 
only room now to say that th&re was some of the 
finest chorus-singing, by the whole eighty voices, that 
we ever listened to, and that the beauty and culture 



of voice, style and execution of diflScult airs and 
cavatinas. displayed by quite a number of young 

ladies, was truly remarkable We were sorry to 

be out of town on the evening of Miss Twichbll's 
concert. The Traveller says: "It is very seldom 
that a concert is given in which the critic finds so 
much to commend," and this seems to be the general 
impression. 

Read our Berlin letter, lovers of opera. Think of 

such a bill of fare for three months, embracing every 

style and school of opera: Gluck, Mozart, Cheru- 

bini, Weber, Donizetti, Verdi, Wagner — not one of 
these varieties, but all in a single season. Were our 
opportunities as various, our tastes would be more 
cosmopolitan and just; there would be less quarrel- 
ling about German and Italian, and each kind would 
take Its place und pass for what it is worth. 

The exhibition of Sculpture and Paintings at the 
Athemcum Gallery this season is one of unusual in- 
terest. Never before have we had so rich and choice a 
collection of jpaintjngs, or one (thanks to the zeal and 
taste of the Boston Art Club) so well arranged. The 
Allston works alone, especially his " Beatrice" and 
those wonderful Italian landscapes, which have not 
been seen in public since the Allston exhibition twenty 
years ago, are worth a long journey to behold. Then 
there is the Dows6 collection of Water Colors, the 
finest in the country, some of the best works of Page, 
capital specimens of the last efforts of our young 
Boston artists, such as Hunt, Ambs, Champnet, 
Gat, Wight, Wildb, Gerry, Miss Clarke, &c. &c. 
and all those venerable old inhabitants of the Athe- 
naeum, some of the largest of which are happily made 
to line the walls as you ascend the staircase. 
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GRAND FAREWELL CONCERTS. 

Hotice to the Public. 

The llAnager of these Concerts takes great pleasure in aa- 
nouncing to the citlzeus of Boston and the pablio generally, 
that (In conneqnenoe of OLE BULL having decided upon re- 
turning to Norway the ensuing rammer for the benefit of his 
health,) he has b««ni induerd to fix the price of admission to 
th«M (his last) Concerts at 60 cents, which will gire an oppor- 
tunity for every person to hear the greatest VloUuItt living 
before hUi final departure from this coontry. 

OliB BUIjIi reiipectfolly announces that he will give 
ONK CiRAND OONCKRT 

AT TBEMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, May 9th, 1867, 

Assisted by the following eminent talent : 

Mr. Ooorge Harrison , 

The celebrated KngUsh Ballad Singer, 

Mr. HomcasUc, the great English Buffo Singer, 
(Of the Pyne and Harrieon Open troupe) and 

Mr. 'William Dressier, 

The talented Pianiat and Composer. 

For full partlcolarv, see programmes. 

Tickets, 60 cents, may be had at Rnstell & Blehardion*s, 
where seats may be seeured without extra charae. Offloe open 
for the sale of seats on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, be- 
tween 9 and 4 o'clock. 

Ity^'Doors open at 7 —Concert to commence at 8 o'cloek. 

CJREAT MUSICAL FKSTIVAL 
IN BOST ON ! 

THE HANDEL AND HATDN S0CIET7 

WILL KOLD A. 

6runi) IHtusual Jfcstifaal, 

AT THE MUSIO HALL IN BOSTON, 

IN THE MONTH OF MAT, 

On a plan similar to thoM hold in Birmingham, Berlin, and 

other European CiUes. 

The arrangements ft>r this Festiyai hare been made on the 
most liberal scale. The Choir havhig been augmented, by 
iDTitations, will number some SIX U(7NDRKD, and the Or- 
chestra SKVENTY-FIVE. . ^ 

The Artists engaged are of the best arallable talent in the 
country, and no lia>or or expense will be spared to make this 

The Great Mueioal Feature of the Season. 

The Festival will continue fer three conseoullTe days, com- 
mencing on the roomlDg of the 2l8t, with an Opening Address 
by Hon. UOBERT 0. WINTUilOP, as an Inaugural to Che 
Festirities. 

The following Oratorios will be performed : 

HAYDN'S «ClUSATIOH,'* 

MBlVDEIiSSOHN'S « BlilJAH," and 

HANDBL'S «MBSSIAH.*' 

Together with Miscellaneous and Orchestral Concerts on the 
afternoons of each day. The entertainmenU to be in the day 
time, with the exception of the ** Messiah," with which the 
FestiTol will close on the erening of Saturday. 
Further particulars will be giTen in fhture adTertlsements. 

L. B. BABNSS, Blo'T. 
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\ NEsa'BSFi^aiirtale.'siii 
PIANO-FORTES 
AND UELODCOHB, 

ftou. Ibtmotctlrbnlnl 

Eastern Kann&ctoriet. 
MAREHOl'SE nnd SHOWROOMS, 
No. SI Raudolpk Streer, Chlcaeo, III. 

J.A.XuI£:8 ■\W. VOSE'S 

PREMXUBt PIANO-FORTES. 

A BKONXB UXDAL^ 
icfDt punbimsl tioD thli cruliluhnuuliUl ba ■unDltdui 

[lit fuJL Ull jKlfWl UllllUlllDD. 

Vkrarosmi 3SS Wuhkgton St., sorncr Van Bt., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM GOOCH, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

IT J1IIE8 W. AlSE'S, No. tSG WAeillNGTON ETKXBT. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RixHai It H<T. A. A. UJDer'i Cbaith fchml Sliwt, Bdhod. 

SlaNOB AVaVBIO BENDELABJ 

OUm Inttnictlon in aiDging. 

KasIAcnec Ma. BB Flacknc)' Burcel. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

'£mt);r of llit ^%iid ooti Siagiog, 

V. S. HOTEL. 

Piano-Forte Instruotion. 
WT.TiT! OABnnXUB DE IiAUOTTE, 

IIESUIB>ICB, U IIANCWK 8TBEET. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

OXI.Ct.a.XO' :BTTXX<33XIXt., 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

G1TB9 Initmrlhln on Iha VTOI.IN, tliP PIANO-TORTX, 
MdlntlitTIIKOIlT 0? MUSIU. AJdrvi at bli nri- 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Uuinfactarri 3TI> Wi»l>lu|[taa Slrcct, 

BOSTON, HABS. 

J. TllENKl.K, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Kuldincc No. SO KBCcIund SInct. 

C. BBEV8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU9IO. 
JOT BROADWAT, NKIV YOliK, 

Depot of Brard'f Grand i'ianot. 

CIKCULATINO MUSli;.lL LIBILIKV. 
H^CouUntl/ OD hud A r<iinpl*-r« •JvorinimLof Amnku 

J. IL HIDLEY. 

PTTBLISHES OF l^aLTTSIO, 

%Tii Qcnict (n jHusiisI jHticfiinliiat, 

G44 BRQADtTAY, ALB ANT. 

TXSmiS OF ADTERTISma 
nnClBHnioB, pTillna 10 eW. 

For OM coluinn, |12fl Huh) Bnc Iniwiion.' .'.'!.' .'(12.00 

Do ilo oub julueqwDt seOO 

Bp«ttalwKl»«(ta«ii«IH*»=''linofU "" - 

Pftjinonta nqulrsd InitdTucc fot] 
qumnulj In Bdvtiid*- 
Kiir2r^CHOo £"^TKi!ETr 



ATHEN.XU1I EXHIBITION. 

A JOINT IXUIBITION or Pnlntlnci uid Bt>lnu-v 
by [bo BOSTON ATHEN.«UU inlT thg BOSTON AHT 



JOH.V ROBERTS, 



O. AHDKE & CO., 

D4p$t of Foreign and American Music 



SM CEB3THDT g' 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 
At the Fain of ISM : 



fittKUtluxitU abKltaili jHiiianIt SfSOtiiKsn 

BEST GRANDS, BEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

"FoizmtdteldediDdiiKrltorloiialiiipTaTHiiniu,^^ 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HABDWABE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AjMcrican Intlilnte, New York, 



BEST OHAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PeBnaylTamia Slate AericnltDr*! Socletrr 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the Illlnola Stale Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

rOt ScFOM ni ntibltibod In VGS. ^r JONAS CHICKER' 
jsa, ud up lo lU prutnl Itmt hu rnrokabed 19,000 
PIA ROS. tai Oh uhlMtioD o[ lh«g PUdoi Id Uk UnlUd 
Stun ud In EEiland, tbrj lu» bt«i ninnM— 
Elerea Gold Medali, 
ScTenteen SitTer Medals, 
Fonr Bronie Medali. 

WABEBOOinS, 
zu.AJBi^xrxc> 7xnu:x>xjXi, 

TREMONT STUr-.ET, 
BOSTON. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported fTDm En|lind) 

3"9' Broadway, NT. 



Novello's Glee-nivc. 



Uulrfpiliby flandirlK 



Hfovello'B Pan S«n|r-B«ak. 



I K|wn» OlHt, Itc, Snnuiwriet. 

OrphciM : 



^li part \ Voai partf 



TtaLicDllccMoB It prlEKlpalljr fbr nimie Tol»«. Tuvnff-plih 
mntt. HC-h connlnli^g Hbnai »li own. In ^pamte ti>c«L p>rl« 

tlld thf l^ua la comlniln] — Iht b«* bonka bdnir rvmvad b; 



pagai or MiulD. Tbv alurbHH DUDbera nmtaln mnilcwllh 
■eculat or BMtad worda. |'rk« S rtmt neb. or poat-fivf , t 

lodai, S1,7^;N'i«. M(oM.(1V.I< III and IV|, bound In 'ci«h, 

cloih, -lib' loIl«', "ll.TS. EHhtr V.d.'. 8, 4, G or' 8. ma; b* 
bad i-panlilr, Id patxr »iar>. TSnpiacMb. Anuiulaub- 

1. A. HOVELLO, 

Barrad Muilc SIOR. No. BH8 Bnulwa^, Now Vork, 



H.A.LX.ET, IDA-TTIS On CO. 




PliO FORTES, 



U.^PENBION BlIIDOB AND OltAND ACTION. 

400 Waslitnti^on Strcpl, Boston, 

(NearBojIiiDnMxTkrt.) 



New CoUection of Catholic Unsic. 



pcat-poidiOD Tcrvl|ft DrUw pt 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Xnaduttor of ttii )]iaita-|^aTtt, Organ ic jLtannoni, 



OTTO DBESEI, 

I Mnalcal Eiebingo. Tirma.Sul) par quartarnf 24 
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The Oratorios for thb FESTiYAL.—Naturally 
all the musical interest for the coining week will con- 
centrate upon the Festiral of Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. As many persons then will listen perhaps 
for the first time to Oratorios by Handel, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn, it seems fit that our Journal should 
contain some aids to the understanding of these noble 
works ; and therefore we take the liberty to reprint 
portions of the synopses which we wrote of them some 
years ago ; not that we flatter ourselves that they are 
of any great intrinsic value, but because any such de- 
scription in detail of a great musical work helps to 
fasten the attention of the hearer upon its real beau- 
ties. This week we give ** Elijah " and the *' Crea- 
tion ; " next week we shall add the " Messiah." 

L Mendelflsohn's '' EUjaL'* 

The figure of the prophet in stationed, at once, 
boldly in the foreground. Even the overture is 
prefaced by a brief recitative, in which, with 
nrm, deep voice, he declares that ** there shall not 
be dew nor rain these years/* Hail Mendelssohn 
composed expressly for an American audience, 
who never begin to settle down into the listening 
state until they hear the human voice, — we might 
have suspected him of an innocent manceuvre 
here, to procure silence and a hearing for the 
overture. In this overture, there is a sort of sul- 
len, smothered, choking energ}', fretting against 
chains self-forged ; an obdurate wilftilness seems 
depicted, — a desperate impulse continually trj'ing 
itself over again, only to find the same fatal lim- 
itations ; it is the mood of an nnrcponting crimi- 
nal in his cell. The music is all of very short 
fibre, woven into the toughest, knottiest sort of 
texture ; full of movement, but no progress. 
One or two little short starts of melody, constant- 
ly repeated, are its themes ; and, tliough these 
are woven into a consistent and artistic whole, 
^ou hear nothing else from first to last This is 
m the appropriate key of D minor, and sheds the 
right murky coloring over all that is to follow, 
helping imagination to realize the state of Israel 
tmaer Ahab. Drought and famine ; life denied 
its outward sustenance ; starved impulses, which, 
getting no expansion, only munnur of them- 
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selves, are the alternate changes of one figure 
on thi.^ monotonous web of toiien. 

And now the suffering finds a voice. There is 
a chorus of the people — " Help, Lord I wilt thou 
quite destroy us ?" — still in D minor, 4-4 time. 
Andante. First a loud cry, ^'•Helpy Lord!" upon 
the minor common chord of D, the accompani- 
ments traversing downwards and upwards through 
all its inversions for two bars ; then, as the air 
climbs one note hio:her, the same process is re- 
peated on the cn'ing chord of the Diminished 
Seventh, which, throujnjh the dominant Seventh 
upon C, would fain force its way out into the 
bright major key of F, and find relief; but while 
the bass tends boldly that way, the chord of D 
minor returning in the upper parts smothers the 
tendency, producing a discordant mixture of 
tonics which is peculiarly expressive on the 
wortls : "TVi/f thou quite destroy us?** Out of 
this massive and compact beginning the tenors 
lead the way in a freer movement, chanting the 
two plaintive phrases : " The harvest now is over^ 
the summer Jays are gone" and " And yet no 
poioer Cometh to help us" which arc duly taken 
up by the other voices and passed round as the 
themes of a very beautiful and graceful Fugue, 
which works itself up by degrees into the right 
chord for a transition to the key of E major, 
when the Fugue is quelled for a while into a 
uniform movement : " Will then the Lord be no 
more God in Zion f" with a fitful, tremulous ac- 
companiment; but it soon breaks loose again, and, 
amitt renewals of the cry, ^* Help^ Lord!" from 
single voices, terminates the chorus. A remark- 
able choral recitative succeeds, in which the com- 
plaints of famine come up in distinct, successive 
fragments of melody from one ma^ of voices 
afler another: — ^'* The deep affords no water" — 
" The infant children ask for bread" &c., — ex- 
ceedingly expressive, if the voices start the theme 
with perfect concert Next we have a plaintive 
duet for sopranos, " Zion spreadeth her hands for 
aid" — one of those wild and tender melodies 
(each part a melody, however,^ in which we get 
the genuine aroma of Menuelssohn's pecuhar 
genius, as in his " Lieder" There are several 
such in " Elijah." In the pauses of the duet, which 
is in A minor, and forming a sort of background 
to it, is constantly heard the burden (an old 
Jewish Chant,) alternately of the entire female 
and of the entire male chorus, in unison, on the 
words " Lordt bow thine ear to our prayer ." The 
effect is as poetic as it is original. At first it was 
tlie popular complaint of the short harvest ; then, 
in ttie recitative, it was the children hungering 
at home ; now it is youthful loveliness and beau- 
ty interceding as by special affinity with heaven ; 
— remark ^is fine touch of the delicate and fem- 
inine 8ide%f the composer's genius! — had this 
duet been lefl out, it would hardly have been 
Mendelssohn. 

So much in description of the drought Now 
comes the appeal of Obadiah to the consciences 
of the people, — a tenor recitative : " Rend your 
hearts" &c., followed by the exquisitely tender 
and consoling tenor song (Andante in E fiat|^ 
" If with all your hearts ye truly seek me" If 
you compare it with Handel's " Comfort ye^ my 
people" you have the whole difference of com- 
plexion between these two deeply religious na- 
tures. In that, it is the perfect sanguine buoy- 



ancy and confident announcement of hope ; in 
this, it is hope tinged with sadness, — more of re- 
flective yearning, and less of the child's unques- 
tioning acceptance and assurance. It would 
compare more closely, however, with " He shall 
feed his flock ;" only that is an alto son^, and 
this a tenor, as befits the difference of sentiment ; 
for in that, the feminine element or Love, is all 
in all ; whereas in this, the m&sculine element of 
Justice tempers Love. In this song, as in the 
duet before, and as throughout the oratorio, Men- 
delssohn displays his rare poetic invention in ac- 
companiment ; in ever}' bar at first it takes, as if 
unconsciously, the form of " seek and find," — a 
climbing arj)eggio answered by a full chord; 
when it reaches the words, " Oh ! that I knew 
where I might find Him** the whole air pulses to 
the heart-beat of the melody, as the violins divide 
the measure into cr^'stal and precise vibrations. 
Then breaks out the turbulent chonis in C minor, 
" Yet doth the Lord see it not. His wraih unll 
pursue us" Sec, ; full of diminished sevenths and 
of dLscords from bold overlapping of one chord 
upon another. Its vehement and angry motion is 
suddenly arrested on a discord of this sort, (dom- 
inant 7th upon the tonic,) in the words : " till he 
destroys us;" and after the pause, follows the 
grave, massive, psalm-like, solia piece of counter- 
point, all in long half-notes: **FoR He, the 
Lord our God, He is a jealous God," &c., 
thrown up like a mountain range of the primeval 
granite in the midst of this great musical creation ; 
yet its solemnity is not all oarren, for erelong its 
sides wave with the forests sprung from the ac- 
cumulated soil of ages, and the solemn procession 
of the clouds in heaven passes in shadows over 
their surface; the key shifls to the major; the 
accompaniments acquire a freer movement ; rich, 
refreshing modulations succeed each other smooth- 
ly, and the vocal parts diverge in separate streams 
of perfect harmony, at the thought ; ** His Mer- 
cies ON THOUSANDS FALL," &c. Fit prelude 
to the voice of angels I An alto voice, in recita- 
tive, bids Elijah "hence to Cherith's brook," 
telling of the " ravens" who will feed him. Then 
a remarkable double quartet (four male and four 
female voices) follows with the words : " For He 
shall give his angels charge" &c. The very sim- 
plicity, toother with the animated movement of 
this, requiring perfect precision and blending of 
the eight distinct parts, makes it difficult to con- 
vey its beauty in a performance. Again the 
angel warns him to " Zarephath," to the ** widow 
woman" ; and the homely images of the ** barrel 
of meal" and the " cruise of oil" do not *• fail," 
or fall in any wise short of dignity and beauty in 
Mendelssohn's pure recitative, which quite tran- 
scends the usual common-place. 

We have now reached the first in the series of 
dramatic sketches, of which the body of the ora- 
torio is mainly composed : the miracle of raising 
the widow's son. The sentiment of the marvef 
lous is first raised by the. accompaniments, which, 
confined chiefly to the violins and treble wood 
instruments, keep up a light tremolo, to a melody, 
full of sad, sweet humility, (E minor, 6-8,) which 
introduces the lamentation of the woman over 
her son. The answer of the prophet, and his 
prayer, " Turn unto her" are in the major of the 
Key, in grave, four-fold measure. The return of 
the tremolo, in the still more mystical key of F 
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sharp major — swelling and diminishing, raises 
expectation to the height, and makes natural the 
woman's question of surprise, ** Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead t " The prayer is renewed, 
and so too the woman's exclamation, striking a 
higher note in her growing earnestness. Yet a 
third time the prophet prays, amid crashing, 
measured peals of harmony, announcing that the 
miraculous agency is at work restoring life. The 
joy and devout thankfulness of the mother, 
prompting the question : ** What shall 1 render to 
the Lord f " are followed by the brief, but beau- 
tiful duet between her and the prophet : ** Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart,** which is in 
broad four-fold measure, and glides directly into 
the chorus : ^Blessed are the men who fear him" 
which is distinguished by the soft, rippling flow 
of the accompaniments, the violoncellos keeping 
up one uniformly varied and continuous figure in 
sixteenths throuc;h the whole of it, while the 
vocal parts steal m one after another with the 
same whispered melody, which, with that multi- 
tude of voices, is like the soft rustle of the bend- 
ing grass before successive breathings of tli^ west 
wind, — until the words : " Through darkness 
riseth light to the upright" where the sopranos 
shout forth a clarion call, climbing through the 
harmonic intervals of the fifth of the key as far 
as its tenth, and closing with a cadence upon B, 
which note the basses take for a starting-point, 
and thence repeat nearly the same figure, ending 
in A, where it is taken up by the altos, and again 
echoed ere it is half out of their mouths by the 
tenors, until all come unitedly upon the words : 
" He is gracious, compassionate, righteous.** These 
words arc treated somewhat after the manner of, 
" And his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor,** &c., in Handel's sublime chorus, though 
no such stupendous eficcts are here attempted. 
The origins whispered melody flows in again 
with mingled fragments of the second theme, and 
the chorus ends with echoing, retreating calls of 
** Blessed ! " while that rippling accompaniment 
floats sky-ward and is lost 

Now comes the appearance of Elijah before 
Ahab, and the secona dramatic scene, the chal- 
lenge of the priests of Baal. The several pro- 
posals of Elijah (in bold recitative) arc echoed 
m choral bursts from the people, ** Then we shall 
see whose God is the Lord,** &c. The invocation 
of the priests of Baal is very effective musically, 
however fruitless for their purpose, and the music 
of it is in striking contrast with the severe and 
spiritual tone of the rest of the Oratorio. Noisy, 
impetuous, full of accent and of animal life, it 
befits the worshippers of natural things ; and it 
commences in tne key of nature, or F major. 
First, it is in 4-4 time, a double chorus, with a 
sort of bacchanalian enemv : Baal, we cry to 
thee ; " then sets in an Allegro 3-4 movement, 
with arpeggio accompaniment m thirds, in single 
chorus, basses and altos in unison crying : ** Hear 
us, Baal ! hear, mighty God," and sopranos and 
tenors in unison more earnestly following : ** Baalf 
O answer us; let thy flames fall and eztirpate the 
foe" &c. In vain ; no help for them ! In long 
loud cadences, (the mtnor third so loved by Men- 
delssohn), with hopeless pauses between, their 
** Hear us!" floats away upon the empty air. 
The prophet taunts them : ** CaU him louder" 
A^n they raise their cry, this time in F sharp 
mmor, in hurried 4-4 time, the full force of the 
orchestra reiterating quick, short, angry notes, 
as if they were all instruments of percussion, and 
trying rMtless and discordant modulations, as the 
voices with agonized impatience repeat : ** Now 
arise; wherefore slumber? " A^in the prophet 
tanntB, and again they call on Baal, still in the 
same wild key, but with the most ftirious presto 
movement, in 6-8, ending as before in fruitless 
cadences : ** Hear and answer" succeeded by 
unbroken pauses. 
^ It is now Elijah's turn. In a solemn Adagio 
air, expressive of sublimest faidi and feeling of 
the Bight, and even with a tenderness which you 
cannot help contrasting afterwards with his ruth- 
less slaughter of his defeated rivals, he offers up 
hu prayer to the ** God of Abraham, Isaac and 
brad" This is followed by a short and simple 
quartet: ** Ca»t thy burden upon the Lord" AU 



this was in the confident key of £ flat major. 
In his invocation : ** Thou, who makest thine 
angels Spirits ; Thou, whose ministers are flaming 
fires ; let them now descend I " the prophet's voice, 
unaccompanied, rises a minor third in uttering 
the first clause, followed by the full minor chord 
pianissimn from the instruments ; in the second 
clause it ascends (through the minor third again) 
to the fifth, again more loudly answered by the 
instruments ; and in the third clause it reaches 
the octave, when bursts forth the wild descriptive 
chorus : " The fire, descends from heaven ! " This 
change to the minor in the invocation makes a 
presentiment of miracle, as surely Ti» a preternat- 
ural chanjgre of davlight, or the noon day darken- 
ing of eclipse, 'fhc Fire-chorus, with its imita- 
tive accompaniments, we will not attempt to de- 
scribe ; it is fearfully grand and tenninates in a 
massive Choral: "The Lord is God," &c. ; 
the earth quakes as it rolls away, with the pro- 
longed tremolo of the double basses, during which 
Elijah dooms the prophets of Baal. 

This scene closes with two remarkable sonss. 
First, a bass solo by Elijah : " h uot his word 
like a fire, and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock into pieces f " Here the coraiioser evidently 
had in mind a similar great .solo in Handel's 
" Messiah." Both song and ac( ouipaniment are 
cast in the same iron mould, rcauiring a gigantic 
voice to execute it Indeed, it i^ almost too gteat 
to be sung, as some parts are too great to be 
acted. Next, the exquisite alto solo : " Woe unto 
them who forsake him r* which is again of the 
^^Lieder ohne Worte" order, havinjr that charac- 
teristic wild-flower beauty, so indcst-ribable in the 
melodies of Mendelssohn. 

Finally, we have the coming of rain, prepared 
in a dialogue between the people, the prophet 
and the youtli whom he sends foith to " look 
toward the sea" There is a gradual mellowing 
of the instruments, so that you seem almost to 
snuff rain in the parched air. Tlic responses of 
the youth, clear, trumpetrtoned, in the major 
chord of C, as he declares : " there is nothing," 
each time with the enhanced effect of the mellow, 
continuous high monotone from the orchestra, 
and finally announcing, amid the mysterious 
thrilling of the air with violin thirds, " a little 
cloud no bigger than a man*s hand ;" then the 
*^ blackening the heavens with clouds and with 
wind ; " and tlien the loud rushing of the storm, 
are wrought up to an admirable climax, and the 
chorus breaks forth, like a perfect flood of joy, 
refreshing and reviving all things : ** Thanks be 
to God ! He laveth the thirsty land. The waters 
gather: they ntsh along; they are lifting their 
voices ! The stormy billows are high ; their fury 
is mighty; but the Lord is above them and 
Almighty ! " This Rain-chorus, (which is in E 
flat major), is in perfect contrast with that Fire- 
chorus. The music itself is as welcome as show- 
ers afler long drought ; as tears of joy and recon- 
ciliation afler years of barren, ol»stinate self-will 
and coldness; as the revisiting of inspired 
thoughts to the dr}', dull, jaded, unsuggcstive 
brain ; — and that not the less because all the 
music which precedes is rich and various. The 
voices seem to launch themselves along rejoicing, 
like tlie copious billows of a torrent, whde the 
instruments, by a well-chosen figure, imitate the 
sound of dripping streams. You feel the chang- 
ing temperature of the air in some of those mod- 
ulations. What a gusto, what a sense of coolness 
in some of those ,/2a/ sevenths in the bass I there 
are certain chords there which we would call 
barometrical or atmospheric, if the extravagance 
of fancy might be allowed to keep pa% witn the 
fullness of delight in listening to ttiis translation 
into tones of one of the inexhaustible phenomena 
of nature. 

The Second Fart has for its subject-matter the 
reaction of the popular sentiment against Elijah, 
at the instigation of the queen, his sojourn in the 
wilderness, and his translation to heaven. This 
is prefaced by a song of warning to Israel: 
** Hear ye, Israel," for a soprano voice, in B mi- 
nor, 8-8 time : — one of those quaint little wild 
flowers of melody again, whicn seem to have 
dropped so often from another planet at the feet 
of Mendelssohn. The short-breathed, syncopated 



form of the accompaniment, and the continual 
cadence of the voice through a third give it an 
expression of singularly childlike innocence and 
senousness. Then follows, in the major of the 
key, in statelier 3-4 measuro, and with trumpet 
obligato, a cheering air, which diflcrs from the 
last as a bracing October morning from a soft 
summer Sabbath evening : ^* Thtis saith the Lord, 
I am he that cmnfortein" &c., leading into tlie 
very spirited chorus in G major : " Be not afraid, 
saith God the Lord." Tliis has a full, broad, gen- 
erous, Handelian flow, like a great river ** rolling 
rapidly ; " and as your car detects the mingling 
separate currents when you heed the river's gen- 
eral roar more closely, so, hurrj-ing, pursuing, 
mingling, go the voices of the fugue : ** Though 
thousands languish" which gives the chorus a 
more thoughtful character for a moment, before 
they are all merged again in the grand whole of 
that first strain, '* Be not afraid ! " 

One cannot conceive how the scene which fol- 
lows could have been wrought into musi(^ with a 
moro dramatic effect. The prophet denounces 
Ahab ; then tlie queen in the low tones of deep- 
est excitement, in angry and emphatic sentences 
of recitative, demands : ** Hath he not prophecied 
against all hrael f " " Hath he not destroyed Ba- 
al*s prophets f " " Hath he not closed the heavens f " 
&e.; and to each ({uestion comes an ominous, 
brief choral response : " We heard it with our 
ears" &c. ; and finally the furious chorus : ** Woe 
to him, he .shall peri<h," in which the quick, short, 
petulant notes of the ori'hestra seem to crackle 
and boil widi ra^e. 

Yielding to Obadiah's friendly warning, the 
prophet journeys to the wilderness ; and hei-e we 
nave the tendercst and deepest portions of all 
this music ; here we approach Elijah in his soli- 
tary communings and liis sufferings ; here we feel 
a more human interest and sympathy for Uie 
mighty man of miracle ; we forget the terrible 
denouncer of God's enemies, and love his human 
heart, all melting to the loveliness of jusdce, and 
mourning over Israel's insane separation of her- 
self from God, more than over his own trials. 
Follow him there ! pood guides stand ready to 
your imagination's bidding: first, the grand old 
words of the brief and simple Hebrew narrative ; 
then tlie befitting and congenial music of this mod- 
em descendant of tlie Hebrews, this artist son of 
Mendel. Listen to tliat grand, deep song whicn 
he has put here into the mouth of Elijah : ^^ It is 
enough, Lord; now take away my life, for I 
am no better than my fathers," &c. What resig- 
nation ! His great soul, bowed to that unselfish 
sadness, gives you a nobler, more colossal image 
than the fallen Saturn in the *"*■ Hyperion " of 
Keats. The grave and measured movement of 
the orchestra marks well his weary, thoughtful, 
heavy steps. But his soul summons a new ener- 
gy, the smouldering music blazes up, as he re- 
members : " 1 have been very jealous for the 
Lord." 

Follow him ! Fatigue brings sleep, and sleep 
brings angel voices. Let that sweet tenor recita- 
tive inteq)rethis wanderings and his where.abouts, 
and the angelic voices interpret die heaven in 
his heart ** Under a juniper tree in the wilder- 
ness!" Mark the quaint simplicity of the 
words, and how heartily the musical vein in 
Mendelssohn adapts itself to such child's narra- 
tive. And now hear, as the composer heard, the 
heavenly voices floating down. It is a scene al- 
most as beautiful as that portriu'ed in Handel's 
music for t^e nativity of the Messiah. First a 
Trio, (female voices*), without accompaniments : 
"Lift thine eyes to the mountains," pure and 
chaste as starlight ; then the lovely cnorus (for 
all four parts) : " He watching over hrael, slum- 
bers not, nor sleeps" If the Trio was like heaven 
.descending, this is like the peacefulncss of earth 
encompassed with heaven ; it has a gentle, sooth- 
ing, pastoral character, like " There were shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night" The 
universal bosom seems to heave with the serene 
feeling of protection, and the heart to throb most 
joyously, most gently, with the equal and contin- 
uous rise and fall of those softly modulated trip- 

* In Friday's performance this. Trio will be sung,, 
and with peculiar effect, by boys. 
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lets in the accompaniments. Voice after voice 
breathes out the melody ; and what unspeakable 
tenderness in the new theme which the tenors 
introrluce : '* Shouldst thou, toaiking in griefs Ian' 
guinh, He zmU quicken thee." 

Again follow him! Forty days and forty 
niglUs : so sings the angel (alto recitative) ; and 
again tlie noble recitative of the prophet, ** wrest- 
ling with the Lord in prayer;" '* Oh, Lord, T have 
la&red in vain ; . . . . that I now might die !" 
This is relieved by the profoundly beautiful alto 
song, in the natural key, fbuMbhl measure : " O 
rest in the Lord;*' and he resumes: ^^ Night 
falleth rountl me, O Lord.' Be thou not far 
from me ; my soul is thirsting for Thee, as a 
thirsty land:'* which last sugjjestion the instni- 
ments accompany with a reminiscence from that 
first chorus, descriptive of the drought : ** The 
harvest now is ocer,*' Sec. 

An4 now he stands upon the mount, and *• Be- 
hold I God, the Lord posited by ."* We art? too 
weary with fruitless attempts to convey a notion 
of the different portions of this oratorio by words, 
to undertake the same thing with this most de- 
scriptive and effective chorus. One cannot but 
remark the multitude of subjects which the stor}' 
of Elijah offers for everj- variety of musical 
effects. The orchestra pivludes the coming of 
the " mighty wind" Voices, accompanied in 
loud high unison, proclaim : *' The Lord jtas^d 
by r the storm swells up amid the voices, wave 
on wave, with brief fury and subsides, and again 
the voices in whispered harmony pronounce: 
'* yet the Lord icas not in the tempest,** The same 
order of treatment is repeated with regard to the 
"earthquake," and with regard to the "fire." 
All this is in E minor ; the key opens into the 
major, into the moist, mild, spring-like atmos- 
phere of E major, and the voices in a very low, 
sweet chorus, in long notes, whisper the coming 
of the " still, small voice" while the litpiid, strok- 
ing divisions of the accomj)aninient seem " smooth- 
ing the raven down of darkness till it smiles." 
The Seraphim are heanl in double choinis, chant- 
ing : " Holy, holy," &c., marked by sublime sim- 
plicity. One more recitative from the projdiet : 
" 1 go on my tcay in the strength of the Lord" 
with the air : " For the mountain shall depart" 
durinflj which the instruments tread on with state- 
ly, solid step.s in notes of uniform length, in -1-4 
measure; — ^and we have the marvellously de- 
scriptive, awe-insi)iring chorus which describes 
his ascent to heaven in the fiery chariot. There 
is no mistaking the sound of the swift n^volving 
fier)' wheels, suggt'sted by the accompaniment. 

Another lK*.autiful tenor sonnj : " Then .shall the 
riglileous shine" an<l a fit conclusion to the whole 
is made by two grand <'horuses, fore.sha<lowing 
the consununation of all jirophecy in the God- 
Man, just leaving off where llanders " Messiah," 
the oratorio of oratorios, began. Tin* first : " Be- 
hold, my senvint, and mine elect," has raii<*h of the 
fljrandeur, but not the simplicity of Handel. It 
IS scparat(Hl from the la.st by an exquisite {]uar- 
tet : " Come, every one that thirsteth" which is 
wholly in the vein of Meii<lels.sohn. And the 
whole clo8i\s with a siilid, nuussive fugu<% in tlu* 
grand old style: "/^o/v/, our Creator, hoic ervcl- 
lent thy name ! " 

n. Haydn and his '"Creation.** 

Haydn is remarkable fur the perfection of x^/y/t;; 
for ncatnc.*is and elegance in all the deUils, linppy 
arrangement, and perfect case and clearness in the 
exposition of his idciis. He is the Addijion of niuhio, 
only a great deal more. He is tlic mo»t genial, 
popular, least strant^e of all composers. All those 
who enjoy clear writing, who love to sec everything 
accomplished within the limits of graceful certainty, 
feci as safe with Haydn as the scholar with his 
Cicero and Virgil. Wc say of him, " tliat is music," 
in the sense in which wc say " that's English." 
Whatever thought he bad, (and he had many), it 
came out whole and clear, it suffered nothing: in the 
statement. Ho understood the natures of instru- 
ments so well, that they blended as unobtrusively in 
his symphonies as individuals in the best-bred com- 
pany. Haydn's music is easily understood. It 
keeps the mind awake, like lively, easy conversation ; 
hot does not task the brain, docs not excite any 
longing which it cannot satisfy. Henoe it is per- 



fection itself to those who want nothing deeper ; and 
it can never be otherwise than' agreeable to those who 
do. Its charm is infallible as far as it goes. 

What we next remark is its 'sunny, healthful, 
cheerful character. It is the happy warbling of the 
bird building its nest. It is not the deepest of music ; 
but it is welcome to every one as the morning carol 
of the lark It has not the tragic pathos of Mosart 
and Bellini; nor the yearnings and nncontainable 
rhapsodies of Beethoven. But it is good for the 
deep-minded sometimes to leave brooding and spec- 
ulating, and for the sentimental to flee the close air 
of their sad sympathies, and rising with the lark 
some bright, cool morning, go forth and become all 
sensation, and enjoy the world like a child. Such a 
morning walk is an emblem of Haydn. The world 
is fresh and glittering with dew, and there is no time 
but morning, no season but spring to the feelings 
which answer to his music. He delivers us from 
ourselves into the bands of Nature ; and restores us 
to that fresh sense of things we had before we bad 
thought too long. He sings always one tune, let 
him vary it as he will, namely, the worth and beauty 
of the moment, the charm of reality, the admirable 
fitness and harmony of things. Not what the soul 
aspires after, but what it finds, he celebrates; not 
our insatiable capacities, but our present wealth. 
Surprise and gratitude and lively appreciation for 
ever new beauties and blessings — a mild and health- 
ful exhilaration — just the state of his own Adam 
and Eve in Paradise !*♦♦*♦ 

Is not his great work, then, the true exponent of 
his genius ? Was he not the very man to compose 
the music of the " Creation ; " to carry us back to 
the morning of the world, and recount the wonders 
which surround us, with a childlike spirit ? Is it not 
bis art to brighten up the faded miracle of common 
things; to bathe our wearied senses, and restore the 
fevered nerve of sight for us, so that we may see 
things fresh and wonderful, and a " new-created 
world " may rise amid the ** despairing and ctarsing " 
of the falling evil spirits that confuse and blind us, 
(to borrow a thought from one of the first choruses)? 

The '* Creation " consisu of three parts, taking for 
its text the Mosaic account. In the first part is de- 
scribed the emerging of order from chaos ; the crea- 
tion of light; the separation of the firmament, of 
sea and land ; the springing up of vegetation, and 
the setting of the sun and moon and stars ; and ends 
with the magnificent chorus : " The heavens are td- 
Una." 

The second part contains the creation of animated 
nature; the animals, and lastly Man ; and ends with 
the more elaborate chorus : *" Acfueved is the glorious 
work" 

The third part represents Adam and Eve in Par- 
adise, admiring each other, and the beautiful world 
around, and praisiing the Creator; and ending with 
the still more elaborate and rapturous fugue : " The 
Ijord is great." 

The characters in the two first parts arc three 
angels, Haphael, Uriel and Gabriel, (bass, tenor and 
soprano). After the symphony or overture, which 
represents chaos and the elements struggling to 
disengage themselves, one part after another rising a 
little way and falling hack into confusfon, till finally 
the ethereal flutes and the more soaring instruments 
escape into air, and the dark sounds are precipitated, 
and everything sounds like preparation, the discord 
almost resolved— an angel recites the words : " In 
tlue beginning Cod created" &c., but *' darkness mis 
upon the face of the drtp." To represent the " Spirit 
of God/* now, " moving upon the face of the icattrs," a 
soft, spray-like chorus of voict^s steals in ; and after 
the command, "/>?/ thn-e be light'' the instrumcnU 
are unmutcd and all the discords are rcHolvcd into 
the full chonl of the natural key, and " the audience 
is lost in the effulgence of the harmony." To re- 
present light by loudness, some may think a poorde- 
vice. But mu»ic docs not .seek to represent the light, 
hut the surprise produced by its sudden appearance. 
What greater shock e»»uld be given to all our senses, 
than the sudden adiniv<-ion of light into total dark- 
ness? Then Uriel, (angel of light), in a descriptive 
song, devclopcs the idea, shows us the flight of the 
spirits of darkness, and in a subterranean chorus we 
hear their mingling, fulling voices, wildly modulated 
by the depth they traverse, on the words: '^/kspair- 
ing. cursing rage attends tlieir fall ; " and in a fresher, 
brighter kev the flrst day is celebrated, tmd ^*a new 
created world appears at Gods command.'* The same 
order is pursued with each of the other days. First, 
the angel recites the words from Scripture; then in 
a song descril)es the phenomena ; and then a chorus 
celebrates the new day. 

Throughout the whole thd instrumental parts are 
principal — ^thc voice but gives the interpretation. 
Thus after the angel has recited : ^' And God made 
the firmamad, and divided the waters wliich were under 



the firmament, from the waUn whkh were above tks 
firmament," all the phenomena of the air, the blast, 
the thunder, the soft rain, the beating hail, the flaky 
snow, are described in so many Httle passages of 
symphony, and after each the voice supplies the 
interpretation. Then bursts forth the choral hymn : 
''Aaain the eternal vauits resound the praise of God, 
ana of the second day." In like manner another song 
describes the separation of land and water, the rolling 
and heaving of ocean, the emerging of mountain 
tops, the rivers winding through wide plains, the 
purling brooks. And another, the flight or song 
(whichever is most characteristic) of the birds, the 
mounting eagle, the lark, the cooing of the doves, 
the song of the nightingale; another, the roar of the 
lion, the leap of the tiger, the contented browsing of 
the cattle, the sporting of the great leviathan. All 
this is so exquisitely executed, and presents such a 
variety of beautiful novelties, even without regard to 
the meaning intended to be conveyed, that we almost 
forget that it is treason against the true spirit of the 
art, and a playing of tricks with music. 

We cannot enter into all the beauuful details of 
this great work ; nor shall we speak particularly of 
the surpassing sweetness and melody of its songs; 
nor its joyous choruses, which are wonderful in their 
way, but without the grandeur, or the simplicity, or 
the progress of those of Handel ; the chorus which 
closes the first part — " The heavens are telling," being 
decidedly greater than any which follow. But the 
truth is, the chorus does not bring out the genius of 
Haydn. The orchestra and the symphony are bis 
sphere; and it is as an orchestral, desirriptive work, 
and not as an oratorio in the high religious sense, 
that we are most interested in the *' Creation." 

How far music may imitate or describe outward 
nature, is a question which must always be left open. 
That sounds do suggest scenes is unquestionable. 
It is natural when hearing an orehestra, to think of 
the harmony of colors. Some sounds in nature are 
actually musical, like the notes of birds, and the fall 
of water. All sounds in nature make music, when 
heard at a snflScient distimce to allow them to be- 
come well blended. Thus motion is one of the essen- 
tial elements of music ; we speak of a rushing, glid- 
ing, falling, rolling passage of music. Add to this 
all the associations with ^'elings and states of mind 
which the qualities of different instruments possess, 
and it is evident what an orchestra can do in this way. 
If it is not allowable to describe outward objects by 
music, it is often necessary to bring up outward 
objects in order to descrilie music. 

A piece of music never suggests the same precise 
train of thought to any two hearers. It only awakens 
the same feelings, wms them to its mood. If then, 
incidentally, all these little descriptive means concur 
to confirm the associations which naturally arise with 
every feeling, it is well. But to aim first to paint a 
picture, or to tell a story, is to leave the true and 
glorious function of the art, to make it do what it 
was never meant to do, and excite the same kind of 
admiration which a mountebank wouhl by walking 
on his head. Literal desiTiption of objects is not the 
province of music. Music has all the vagueness of 
the feelings of which it is the natural language; but 
through an appeal to the feelings may suggest more 
than words can tell. 

Thus, when we are told that Haydn, in composing 
a symphony, always had some little history or picture 
in iiis mind, we must not suppose that we are to look 
for such a story or picture in it, when we hear it ; but 
only that he wrote it under the influence of such 
emotions as the imagining the story would inspire. 

It is only, however, in some few details that the 
"Creation" is liable to the objection of too literal 
imitation. Wo can pardon some few freaks and 
injurious conceits, when they arc so exqnisiicly done. 
But in its whole style and spirit the " Creation" is an 
expression of feelings, an expression of childlike 
wonder and joy and gratitude and love. It expresses 
the exhilaration of calm, creative activity. It 
refreshes the mind to that degree that all sounds 
become music to it. In inspires us with all the 
grateful sensations of morning and spring. And wc 
go away from it feeling the same gratitude for it that 
wc do for nature. 



IIan'di'.t. wore an enormous white wig, and when 
things went well at the Oratorio, it liad a certain nod 
or vibration, which manifested Ins pleasure or satis- 
faction. Without it, nice observers were certain that 
iic was out of humor. — l)r. lUinu-y. 

Hanhel's general look was somewhat heavy and 
sour ; but when he did smile, it was his sire the sun, 
bursting out of a black cloud. There was a sudden 
flash of intelligence, wit, and good humor, beaming 
in his countenance, which I hardlyjcver saw iu any 
other. — Ihid* 
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Great Ezhilntion of Art Treasures at 
Manchester, England. 

(OoRwpondflBot of the London TImas, April 14.) 

The collection of ancient pictures, which is 
very large and valuable, will be exhibited in the 
south gallery. It has been placed under the 
charge of Mr. Scharf, jun., wno has adopted a 
somewhat novel plan in its arrangement. He has 
proceeded upon the broad principle of devotius 
one entire wall to the works of the Italian and 
Spanish masters, and the other to the productions 
or Grermany, Flanders, England, and all coun- 
tries foreign to Spain and Italy. But that is not 
all. The pictures on both sides of the gallery 
are arranged in chronological order, so that the 
works of each master of Italy or Spain arc placed 
opposite those of a iiainter belonging to some 
other country who lived in the same period. 
Angelico da Fiei^le, for exami)le, is opposed to 
John Van Eyck, Rubens to Guido, and v andyke 
to Velascjuez. The lesser divisions of schools, 
which are those of Tuscany, Sienna, Naples, 
Umbria, Cologne, Flanders, Saxony, and Nurem- 
berg are marked by being kept in distinct groups, 
and arranged for the most part in parallel lines 
one over the other. With a few exceptions, 
which will presently be specified, the pictures 
exhibited arc those of masters who flourished 
between the years 1400 and 1700, a period of 
three centuries. The latest painting in the gallery 
almost corresponds in point of date with tlic 
commencement of the modem English school, and 
consequently no place is given here to the 
productions of Hudson, Hogarth, Thomhill, Rich- 
ardson, or any of the English masters who lived 
at the beginning of the 18th century. 

The galler}' is divided into three main halls, 
the first, next the transept, being devoted to the 
earlier period of Art. The centre of the end 
wall is occupied by a picture which created some 
sensation in the Royal Academy two years ago, 
and which is now the property of the Queen. It 
is the work of Lei<Thton, and represents the 
triumphal procession in which Cimaouc's picture 
of the Madonna was carried through the streets of 
Florence. On either side of it are displayed 
specimens of Italian art, from the classic fresco 

§aintino;s of the Baths of Titus and the Catacombs 
own through the feeble attempts of Cimabue 
and the bold and inventive pieces of Giotto to 
the productions of the 14th century and the dawn 
of Art in Germany and Flanders. Mr. Scharf 
commences his senes of German, Flemish, and 
English pictures with the works of Van Eyck, 
which are followed by many fine specimens of 
Grunewald, Mabuse, Matsys, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Holbein, Rembrandt, and other well-known mas- 
ters, closing at the end of the third or last hall 
with paintings belonging to the latter part of the 
17th centurj'. The contributions of Prince 
Albert to this branch of the exhibition are very 
extensive and important, for his Royal Highness 
possesses an almost unbroken series of examples 
of early German art. The illustrations of Italian 
and Spanish art commence with tlie works of 
Angelico da Fiesole, and include a great number 
of pieces by Botticelli, Perugino, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Paul Veronese, Velasquez, 
Murillo, and other eminent masters, ending, like 
the pictures on the opposite side, with the year 
1700. The magnificent equestrian |>ortrait of 
Charles I., fipom Windsor Castle, by Vandyke, 
occupies a position at the bottom of the gallery' 
corresponding to that of Leighton's picture at the 
top. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate 
idea of the great value and beauty of the Italian 
and Spanish collection. Such a display of master- 
pieces has probably never before been witnessed 
in England, and it convincingly proves the state- 
ment of Dr. Waagen that we possess art treasures 
far surpassing those of any other country. The 
series begins with a head of Christ by Angelico 
da Fiesole, which originally formed part of a 
fresco representing the crucifixion. Fiesole is 
represented by another picture — the '^Entomb- 
ment of the Virgin" — which was formerly called 
a Giotto, and as such was engraved by b'Agin- 
court His works are followed by specimens of I 



Sandro BotticeUi, with his wildness of form and 
pedantic display of Greek learning. Perugino, 
the master of Raphael, is present in five preaella 
pictures, contributed by Mr. Barker, and in a 
superb altar piece — the Virgin and Child en- 
throned, with St Jerome and St. Peter on either 
side — exhibited by Lord Northwick. One of the 
earliest specimens of Raphael is tlic " Crucifixion," 
taken from Citta di Casti-llo, painted in 1500. 
Mr. Fuller Maithland contributes the " Agony in 
the Garden," mentioned by Vasari in his Lives of 
Painters. Two c«'lebrated Maflonucis are fur- 
nished by Lonl Cowj)er; Miss Bunlett Coutts 
exhibits the '* Madonna and Child," which was 
formerly in the collc«*tion of Mr. Samuel Rogers, 
together with another picture, representing the 
** Agony in the Ganlen ;" and Lonl Warwick 
sends a duplicate of the "Joanna of Aragon" in 
the Louvre. Near the works of Raphael is placed 
a " Holy Family" — // Ilcjufsa — by Bartoiomeo, 
the finest specimen of that master in England. 
Of Michael Angelo we have the picture repre- 
senting " Christ and the Woman of Samaria," 
which was formerly in the collection of Ottley, 
and a ** Holy Family," unfini'«hed, belonging to 
Mr. Labouchcre. Michael Angelo is followed by 
specimens of the early Venetian school, repi*e- 
sented bv Andrc^a Bellini and otliei-s, and bv the 
works «»f Francia, the friond and correspondent 
of Raphael. Further on the glories of Venice 
present themselves to view, litian, Tintoretto, 
Paul Veronese, and their contemporaries. The 
" Europa" of Titian has been exhibited by I^onl 
Damley, and here also is his original sketch of 
the celebrated " Gloria," or apotheosis of Charles 
v., still ill Spain. The " Nine Muses," by Tin- 
toretto, has been lent fmm Hampton Court, and 
there are no fewer than five large allegorical 
subjects by Paul Veronese. The Bolognese 
school is represented by Caracci and others. A 
splendid " St. Agnes," by Domenichino, has Wen 
obtained from Windsor Castle. Velascjuez and 
the Spanish masters are also well represented. 
The portraits of Velas(|uez are hung exactly 
opposite those by Vandyke, so that the produc- 
tions of the two great masters of portrait painting 
may be studied together, an advantage for which 
the visitors ought to be thankful to Mr. Scharf. 
The Duke of Bedfonl, Mr. Farrer, and Mr. 
Hoskins have contributed some fine specimens of 
Velasquez. Several magnificent Murillos have 
been tumished by Sir Culling Eardley, the Rev. 
Thomas Stanniforth, and Mr. Williani Sterling. 
Among the specimens of the academic and 
decorative style of painting may be mentioned 
some frescos taken from a palace at Milan. They 
repn'sent the contest between the Centaurs and 
the Lapithic, were painted by Gambara, and have 
been contributed to the exhibition by Prince 
Albert B41ow Murillo are some of the later 
masters — the naturalists, as they are called — of 
Italy; and tlie series closes with some vigorous 
pieces by Salvator Rosa. 

The collection of pictures belonging to Ger- 
many, Flanders, England, and other countries 
foreign to Italy and Spain is very extensive, and 
embraces some splendid specimens of art It 
begins with an old copy of a famous altar-piece, 
representing the ** Adoration of the Lamb," by 
Hubert and John Van Eyck, formerly in the 
chapel of the town-hall at Ghent The curious 
Orford picture, by Grunewald, now tlie propertj- 
of Prince Albert, is a striking feature in the 
collection ; but, admirable as it is, it must ^-ield 
the palm to the celebrated Mabuse, representing 
the " Adoration of the Kings," from Castle 
Howard — a picture formidable to the pre-Ra- 
phaelites on account of its exquisite finish and its 
selection of the more refined objects in nature. 
Flanking the Mabuse are two fine pictures from 
Hampton Court, representing James IV. of Scot- 
land and his Queen. Lower down the gallery is 
the '* Misers," by Quentin- Matsys. Rubens is 
represented by several of his most splendid pro- 
ductions. The Queen has contributed his ** St 
Martin dividing his cloak with a Beggar ;" and 
Mr. Mathew Wyatt exhibits the magnificent 




and among a number of other pictures are 
portraits oi himself, his wife, and the Bishop of 
Antwerp. Several excellent specimens of Sny- 
ders have been contributed oy the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Earl of Derby, and Sir Philip 
Egerton. Tliey consist for the most part of 
marketpieces with fish, fniit, and flowers, but 
there are also one or two boar and wolf hunts. 
Of Poussin there are some admirable sjwcimens 
from the galleries of the Earl of Carlisle, the 
Earl of Yarborough, and lilr. Mox. In addition 
to the " Triumph of Bacchus" and a ** Holy 
Family" there is a small repetition recently found 
in Dorsetshire of a picture called the " Testament 
of Eudamidas," by Poussin, which, after being 
engraved with great care in France, was brought 
to England and lost. The Vandykes fbnn, in 
number and value, an im|K)rtant }>ai't of the 
collection. One of his finest |)ortraits is th.it of 
Snytlers, the painter, contributed by the Earl of 
Carlisle. The companion portrait — that of Sny- 
der's wife — is exhibited by Lord Warwick. It is 
said that the grandlather of the prcs<»nt Lord 
Warwick propositi to the then Earl ot' Carlisle 
that they sliould toss lor the possession of the two 
pictures. Whether the latter nobleman was 
willing to enteitain the j)roposition is not related, 
but it was never carrietl out, and " Siiyders and 
his wife" wert^ doomed to remain separate for 
some time longer. They art* now reunited tor a 
time at Manchester. n»T Majesty has contributed 
several Van«lykes — among others the splendid 
eciuestrian portrait of Charles L, alrea«ly noticed. 
Tlie " Children of Cliarlcs 1." have likewi.««e been 
obtained from the Long Room in Windsor Castle. 
Lonl de Gray is also an imr)ortant contributor of 
Vandykes. One, a sihktu picture, represents 
three childnm (name unknown) standing on tlie 
steps of a portico ; painted bv Vandyke in the 
stvle of his Genoese periwl. llie *' St. Jerome," 
with the angel holding a pen — VAntje a la plume, 
as it is called in Franee — from the collection of 
Lucien Buonaparte, has been contributeil by Mr. 
Lucy, of Charlcote-park. The works of Vamlyke 
are followed by those of Sir Anthony More and 
other foreign artists who visited f^ngland in the 
1 7th century. We then come to specunens of the 
Dutch school, in which the collection is particu- 
larly rich, George IV. was a great admirer of 
Dutch artists, and ma<Ie a large collection of their 
works, of which a considerable number have been 
contributed to the exhibition by the Queen. Mr. 
Tliomas Baring, Mr. Henry Hope, and Miss 
Benlel have furnished numerous specimens of 
Rembrandt, Vanderveldt, De Koning, Jan Steen, 
Teniers, and other Dutch masters. One of the 
most striking pictures at the chise of the series is 
a portrait of Peter the Great, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Such are a few of the more prominent pictures 
in the ancient gallery. Many most interesting 
specimens have necessarily been omitted. We 
have not mentioned, for example, a ^agment of 
a curious fresco representing the ** Fall of the 
Angels," by Spinello Aretino. It belongs to Mr. 
Layard, who rescued it from destruction some 
time ago in Italv. Vasari relates that tlie devil 
was painted so nideously ugly that he appeared 
to Aretino in his sleep and demanded the reason 
of such uncivil treatment The answer of Aretino 
is not recorded, but tlie story runs that the inter- 
view made such an impression upon his mind that 
he fell into a melancholy which lasted the rest of 
his life. Perhaps it is improper to add that the 

E revoking researches of modem critics— Lord 
rindsay and others — have proved that Aretino 
lived far beyond the period stated by Vasari, and 
that he painted some of his best works after his 
alleged colloquy with the Prince of Darkness. 
The figure of his Maiesty, unfortunately^ is not in 
the fragment contributed by Mr. Layard to the 
exhibition. 

One of the objects aimed at by Mr. Scharf in 
the formation of'^the gallery has been to reunite, 
as far as possible, the scattered fragments of the 
Orleans, tne Solly, and the Rogers collections. 
He has succeedea in doing so to a great extent, 
and the visitor will have an opportunity of viewing, 
re-collected in these gallenes, collections which 
ai'e renowned throughout the world. 
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From my Diary, No. 2. 

Mat 9. — I am told that Mr. Zcrrahn has secured 
an orchestra of seven ty-five members for the Festi- 
Tal. Excellent. Bat as yet no intimation has been 
given to the public, that I have noticed, of the char- 
acter of the programmes which they are to execute 
at the miscellancouii concerts. Now% in considera- 
tion of the hope that a lar^^e portion of the concert 
audiences, will consist of people from the country of 
musical tastes, but who have never had opportunity 
to hear grand instrumental performances, can any- 
thing be more attractive than the performance of 
some of the best symphonies, of which they have 
read and heard so much ? Doubtless this is intend- 
ed. Nor can there bo any doubt that some of the 
best overtures, not only by Beethoven, Mozart and 
Weber, but of Aul>er and Roitsini, will be given. 

But I wish to ask something more; and as the 
Handel and lliivdn Socictv has the honor of the con- 
ception and the re.«ponsihiIity of the execution of the 
affair, the appeal can be made with special propriety 
to it. It has been shown in the Journal of Music 
recently, that when the Society was young, it pursued 
a bold policy, such that members of it ventured to 
send an order to Vienna, to the greatest of then liv- 
ing composers, for an Oratorio, though his works 
seem to have been known in Boston only from por- 
tions of his Cantata ; " Ciiri.st on the Mount of 
Olives." The old programmes show that it had no 
fear of producing music of composers unknown to 
the public, and more than that, of music produced 
at home. Shaw's compositions were stereotyped 
features of its early concerts, and John Bray's "Child 
of Mortality," text by Mrs. Rawson, the actress, and 
afterward famous school teacher, was another great 
attraction. 

What I would ask then, is that the same policy be 
now followed up, and that at the orchestral concerts 
specimens, each evening, bo given of what our men, 
who are working for fame — pecuniary profit is out 
of the question — arc doing in this department of com- 
position. 

If I subscribe to a scries of concerts where " clas- 
sical " music — that is, music whose reputation is 
fixed — is promised me, I consider myself cheated, 
if instead of Beethoven, Haydn or Mozart, the works 
of Balfe, Wallace, Verdi, &c., are placed upon the 
programme, or if waltzes, polkas and quadrilles drive 
out symphony and overture. But if I do not sub- 
scribe, and am free to take a ticket or not, the case is 
very different. I can stay away without losing my 
money or temper, there having been no promise 
made or implied. 

The concerts at the Festival, save the oratorios, 
come into this latter category, and there is no implied 
contract, os to the music to be performed, between 
the managers and the audience. Here is a legitimate 
opportunity then to give us some specimens of onr 
own music. 

How many composers of orchestral music we have 
in onr midst I know not. I only know|of Southard ; 
but ever since I read the notices of the production 
of two overtures by him, at a time when I was ab- 
sent from Boston, I have had a great desire to hear 
them. But would the public care to hear them ? Not 
easy to decide, that. But what piece could he put 
upon the- programme which would be more likely to 
interest an audience than his overture to the " Scarlet 
Letter ? *' Who does not know the wondrous ro- 
mance of Hawthorne ? Who has not felt its mystery, 
its awful power ; who has not shuddered at the man- 
ner in which the human sonl is dissected alive, as it 
were,' every nerve quivering? Who that knows 
aught of orchestral music, but would gladly have an 
opportunity to see whether the musician has caught 
the spirit of the work, and interpreted it in the lan- 
guage of the orchestra ? What a field there for the 
composer ! Let us see how he has occupied it. 



Again, why not bring out something which, while 
perfectly novel, could not fail to be of great interest 
both to the musician and the general public ? Why 
not give the large audiences, which will undoubtedly 
be present, the chance to judge of what boys are ca- 
pable ? Could there be any objection to allowing 
the Choristers' School to sing a piece or two, writ- 
ten originally for choirs of boys and men ? There 
is music enough at hand, both sacred and secular, 
from Allegri's " Miserere," or " Summer is a comin' 
in," which Hawkins says '* is the most ancient Eng- 
lish song with the musical notes attached, perhaps 
anywhere extant," down to the pieces written by 
Mendelssohn and ohers for similiar choirs, in Lon- 
don, Berlin or Leipzig. 

The Handel and Hnydn Society, originally organ- 
ized, as I believe its constitution says, to improve 
the public taste in music, and forwarrl the art in gen- 
eral among us, has here opportunity of adding ma- 
terially to the number of its good works in the cause. 

New York, May 9. — Mr Eisfeld gave us a 
rich programme at his last soirde, as far, at least, as 
the instrumental portion was concerned. It contain- 
ed Mozart's beautiful Quartet, in Efiat; the first 
of the two op. 70 Trios of Beethoven ; and fonr 
movements from the great master's Septnor. The 
Quartet of Mozart is one of his very best, with all 
his characteristic grace, freshness, and full of beauty 
and soul. The first two movements were very in- 
differently played, I regret to say. The night was 
warm, and the strings of the first violin particularly, 
were very unruly. But later this deficiency was 
mended, and in the rendering of the Septuor, (minus 
the minuet and variations), there was nothing to be 
wished for. Mr. Ptciiowski played the piano- 
part of the Trio very finely indeed. He is unqnes- 
tionablv one of our first and true.it artists. The 
singer of the evening was Miss Henrietta Beh- 
REND. She has improved vastly since last winter, 
when I heard her at one of Mason and Bergmann's 
concerts ; but she seemed on this occasion to be suf- 
fering from a cold, or some other indisposition, as it 
appeared to be quite an effort for her to sing. Alto- 
gether, however, the whole concert was a very pleas- 
ing one, and gave general satisfaction to the very 
good audience assembled. 

The Mendelssohn Union, at their third concert, 
last Thursday, sang Mozart's Requiem^ and a Afag- 
nijiait, by Mr. Bbrgb, their pianist.- I regretted 
very much that an unavoidable engagement prevent- 
ed my attending, as I wished very much to hear the 
Rfquiem once more, particularly after the interesting 
articles upon it which have lately appeared in your 
paper. 

I met recently with an interesting little book, 
which has made so great a sensation in Germany 
that the first edition was very quickly exhausted. It 
is entitled : " Beethoven's Piano-Forte Sonatas, an 
alyzed for friends of music, by Ernst V. Eltertein,** 
^who also calls himself the author of " Beethoven's 
Symphonies considered according to their ideal 
value." There are many very good and new id«^as 
in the book, and I should think that, if translated, it 
might be very useful towards rendering the master- 
pieces of which it treats, more appreciated and bet- 
ter understood by our public. — t 

Sprikofield, Mass., Mat 12. — Our Spring sea- 
son has been well filled with concerts. Thalbero, 
Olb Bull and others, have sung and gone. Last 
Sunday evening we had the first Sunday concert in 
Springfield. It was given by Mr. Mozart, of Bos- 
ton, with the assistance of Messrs. Fitzhuoh and 
KiHBRRLT, of this city. The concert was excel- 
lent, and the music of a high order. Mrs. Mozart 
sang her solos with great skill and expression. Miss 



TwiCHELL in " He was despised/' from the ^^ Messi- 
ah," did herself great credit. We admire her voice 
the more we listen to it. Some eighteen hundred 
persons were present, as the concert was a free one. 

A new concert troupe is now occupying the atten- 
tion of our curious people. A band of negroes, 
owned by a planter in Alabama, showed some talent 
for music ; their master gave them an instructor ; 
they excelled so much, (so the story goes), that he 
gave them permission to concertize about the conn- 
try, and thus buy their freedom. He then secured 
the services of Mr. J. 6. Shaw, of this city, to take 
charge of them, and they now are singing nightly to 
full houses about the States. Last week they sang 
in the City Hall, in this place. As musicians, the 
slaves are lacking. Their ears are imperfect ; yet 
for ignorant persons they do remarkably well. 

The " Springfield Musical Institute " has adjourned 
rehearsals till October next. 

Another association has been organized among the 
armorers at the U. S. Arsenal, under the name of 
the " Armorer's Musical Institute." It has an oi> 
chestra of sixteen pieces, and a chorus of some sev- 
enty. The enterprise was started and brought into 
successful operation by Mr. Albert Allik, Mr. 
Georoe Hubbard and others, and bids fair to be- 
come a permanent institution among the armorers. 
They propose giving a concert early in the Fall. 

Mrs. Fakmt Kemble gave a reading of Shak- 
speare's " Twelfth Night," last evening, in Hampden 
Hall, to a large and highly appreciative audience. 
Her reading, like Thalbcrg's playing, is as near per- 
fection as can be conceived. 

Ad Libitum. 
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NOTICE.-A FESTIVAL PAPEE. 

The next number of DwiGiixV Journal of 
Music will he mued two days in advance^ viz.y 
on Thursday^ immediately after the frst morning 
concert of the Festiral. This specitd edition will 
he increased in size by at least four pages^ and w ' 
probably contain Mr. Winthkop's Inaugun 
Address^ entire^ from copy kindly furnished by the 
author, together with descriptive analyses of the 
three Oratorios to- be performed, brief notices of 
the insti-umental music, some history of Musical 
Festivals, and such other matter of special interest 
during that week as shall make it properly a Fes- 
tival Number of the Journal. 

For sale at the Music IlaU on Thursday after- 
noon, and at the periodical stores, j'c. Price Five 
cents. 

The Journal of the week following toill contain 
a full description and renew of the Festival, 

To Advertisers. — The increased circulation 
of the Journal during the Festit^al week and the 
week following, make it a desirable inedium for 
the advertising of musical and other ai'tMc matters. 



THE FESTIVAL. 

We can hardly exaggerate the importance of 
the great musical event of next week. Those 
three days in the Boston Music Hall will, if we 
mistake not, inaugurate the custom of grand 
Oratorio Festivals, after the manner of the Eng- 
lish, in this country. We say Oratorio festivals, 
because out of Oratorios, and that means essen- 
tially the oratorios of Handel, and out of the ne- 
cessity of grand combinations of forces for the 
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realization of their sublime effects, the whole 
thing grew. Oratorios, in England and in Ger- 
many, ever since the gi^eat Handel Conmiemora- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, have formed 
the back-bone of such entertainments. But of 
course they offer motive opportunity and at 
the same time, for mixed performances of or- 
chestral and vocal music. The gatherinff of 
artists and great audiences, and all the excite- 
ment kindled up by such an occasion, cannot but 
give an impulse to the love of noble nuisic and 
to the high religious, social and artistic sentiments 
to which it speaks. 

In England, where such Festivals originated, 
(the annual meetings of the three choirs of Wor- 
cester, Gloucester and Hereford date back to 
1724, and that of St Paul's for the benefit of the 
sons of the clci^-, to 1712, two years before 
Handel went to England— but then there were 
no oratorios), they have always been for charita- 
ble objects. Handel's inspirations have been 
there the bond of union between music and char- 
ity. Henj, with us, it is first necessary to sec if 
music can sustain itself; here it will be public 
blessing and charity enough if, by a festival, we 
can put great performances of music upon a saft; 
and siilf-supporting footing, and enable our socie- 
ties of amateurs and artists to prac;tice it and 
keep themselves in a condition to supply us with 
it 

Of course we are not yet in a state to do any- 
thing that can bear comparison musically with 
what is done in England. BuA wc can make a 
good beginning. Our Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety, who take the initiative, arc pretty much the 
only permanent nucleus we have for such an en- 
terprise ; whereas in England, choire and on-hes- 
tras, in constant practice, arc ready at a moment's 
call, and all tlie greatest solo artists of the world 
are within easy reach — through the electric tele- 
graph of a long purse. The whole business of 
Festivals is tlicre organized into a system ; tlieir 
preparations are begun at least a year befoiv- 
liand. Here the time is short ; it wa«J necessary, 
to avail ourselves of so good a sea<«on as the 
annual May Anniversaries, to press mattei-s some- 
what, and do the best that <*ould be done in a 
short time. We apprehend our friends, not only 
from the country, hut at home, will be surprised 
to find what good things can be done. The man- 
agers will make no rash adventure ; they have 
wisely chosen for this first festival the most fa- 
miliar, steriing oratorios, which most of our sing- 
ers know by heart, the incomparable ** Messiah " 
of Handel, and the "Creation;" to which aild 
" Elijah," which will have the charm of novelty 
to many. 

For the mis^^ellaneous concerts of llmrsdav 
and Friday aflcrnoons, and Saturday morning, 
the i)rogramnics aiv not yet fully detcnnincd; 
but we can name the oixhestral pieces. The 
"Choral Symphony," as we had presentiment, 
has to be abandoned, because all our solo singles 
shrink from it But, no mean substitute has been 
provided for Saturday morning in Beethoven's 
glorious No. 7, which like all the pieces, will be 
played by an onhestra really outnumbering 
the seventy-five instruments announced. Other 
features of that same morning will be Beethoven's 
Leonora overture (No. 3), Mendelssohn's Jfcbn- 
den or " Fingal's Cave " overture, and the Scherzo 
from his "Scotch" Symphony. In Thursday's 
concert we are to have Beethoven's overture to 



" Coriolanus" (!), the Allegretto to his 8th Sym- 
phony, and the Tannhaiiser and •♦Tell" ovei^ 
tures. Friday aflernoon : Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony, the overture to Eiiryanthe^ March 
from Lohengrin^ &c. &c. Besides solos, vocal and 
instrumental, each time. 

The choir will number about 600 voices, and 
the orchestra some 80 instruments. For the ac- 
conunodation of this ffreat bodv the stase will be 
brought forward, and seats run up into the side 
galleries, presenting the choir in an amphitheatri- 
cal form. The sight thereof, with the statue of 
Beethoven above and behind all, will be truly 
imposing ; but sight and sound ! — of that hereafter. 

As to the solo singers, negotiations still pending 
with one or two famous artists, make it impossi- 
ble to announce the list definitively at present. 
Among those, who will surely take part more or 
less in all the oratorios, we may mention : So- 
prani, Mrs. Elliot (Anna Stone), of New 
York, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Mozakt and Mrs. Hill; 
Alti, Miss Adklaidk Philliits, (in the " Mes- 
siah" and "Elijah,") and Miss J. Twichell; 
Tenors^ Mr. Simpson, of New York, and Mr. C. 
R. Adams ; Basses, Mr. Leach and Dr. GuiL- 
mette, of New York, (the. .latter is said to be 
\evy fine in the part of Elijah.) The Double 
Quartet in Elijah will be sung by the " Mozart" 
and the " Ball" Quartets; and the Angel Trio by 
the three Iwys of Mr. Cutler's Cathedral choir. 

On Thui-sday we shall have more to tell. Tlic 
gathering will undoubtedly be great, and our 
friends should lose no time in going to the nmsic 
store of^ Messrs. Russell & llichanlson, and select- 
ing their seats for the thi'ce da vs. 



The Pianists Classified. 

Tlicre is a Gennan newspaper published in 
New York, called the Xew Yorker Criminal 
Zeitnng, which we take to be a sort of " Police 
Gazette," or journal of the courts, the prisons 
and the scenes of crime. It appears that it is 
also not without its corner for Art criticisms; and 
this congenial organ has some rare musical ad- 
venturer chosen for the followinjj article, simied 
" Dr. A. Bernt," under the title : " Brief Cala- 
loffue of the greatest living Pianists and Compo- 
sers for the Piano-Forte, with notices of their 
speciid qualiji cation" The Musical Review 
translat4's it, mentioning at the same time the 
rumor that the signature, as given above, is a 
novi de plume, and that the author's actual name 
mav easilv Ixj divined from the article itself: 

A. Stars of the First Mfufnifu/ie : Fraiix Liszt, horn 
in Ilunprary;' GUSTAV SATTKH, Iwrn in Vinma ; 
Henry LitolfJT, of Mecklcnburj? ; SiRisinund Thalhcr«% 
of Gcnpva; Alfred JacU, of Trieste; Leopold dc 
Meyer, of Vienna. 

B. Stam of the Second Magnitude: Clara Schu- 
mann, Caroline Pleyel, Anion itubtnstein, Alexander 
Dreyshock, Adolph Ilcnselt. Curl Mcver. 

C. Stars of the Third Maqnitt^de : L' M. Gottsehalk, 
William Mason, Julius Scliulhoff, llichard Hoffman, 
Ilans von Bulow, Maurice Stnikoseh. (Hans von 
Bulow and Maurice Strakosch !) 

(Jt'tiiality in Playiiuj : 1, Lis/t; 2, SA'ITER; 3, 
Litolff. 

Conception: 1, Liszt; 2, SATTim; .1, Clara Schu- 
mann. 

Finished Technicals: 1, Liszt; 2, SATTEU; 3, 
Drryschock. 

'J ouch and (^harness: 1, Thalberg; 1, JaoU; 3, 
SATTKll. 

('lassicat Players: 1, SATTEU (unsurpassed a-j n 
player of Beethoven.) 2, Liszt ; 3, Clara Schumann j 
4. Jaell. 

fnirtrmtiii/ of Talent: 1 and 2, Liszt and SATTER. 

Sight-Reading: 1 and 2, Liszt and SATTEU. 

Endnrance : I and 2, Liszt and SATTEU. 

huliridual Superiorities: Thalberg, runs and pas- 
sages, singing tone; Drey schock, octaves, sixths, and 
jumps; De Meyer, powerful hannonics; SATTEU, 
orchestral imitations (what arc they ?) ; Uubinstein, 
flexibility of wrists; Mason, runs with alternate hands. 



First in every thing : (!) 1. Lisxt ; 2, SATTER. 

^the Old School: 1, Thalberg; 2, Jaell; 3, Schul- 
hoif ; 4, Pleyel ; 5, Strakosch ; 6, Mason, (although a 
pupil of Liszt's.) * 

Of th^ New School: 1, Liszt, 2, Litolff; 3, De 
Meyer ; 4, Henselt ; 5, Clara Schumann ; 6, Rubin- 
stein ; 7, Bulow. 

Of the Netoesi School: (!) GUSTAV SATTER. 

COMPOSERS. 

1 . Original : Liszt, De Mever, Thalberg, SATTER, 
Gottschalk, Henseli. * 

2. EouaUy happy in Modern and Classical Music : 
SATTEU. LitolrfT 

3. Of the Broad, Grand Style : SATTER, Liszt. 

4. OJ the Small Style: Gottschalk, Mason. 

5. Of Spirit and carrying out, ( Durchjahrung): 
Liszt, SATTER, Henselt, De Meyer. 

6. Of Sweetness : Henselt, Thalberg, and some- 
times Mason. 

7. Dijfictdty in Technicals : Liszt, SATTER, Hen- 
selt, Dreyschock, Thalberg, De Meyer, Litolff. 

8. Difficulty in Conception : Liszt, SATTER. 

9. Founders of Schools : Liszt, SATTER, (!) Thal- 
berg. 

The Three Geeatest Players in the World: 

1. Franz Liszt, in every respect. 

2. GUSTAV SATTER, in every respect. 

3. Sigismund Thalberg, in his own style. 

This criminal classification is delightfully au- 
dacious and in some points laughably ingenious. 
What a sly thrust that contrast, for example, be- 
tween comixwers of the " broad, grand," and the 
" small style ! " The list is most remarkable for 
its omissions ; to say nothing of some pianists and 
composers in this country, of no mean reputation, 
where are the names of Sterndale Bennett, 
Charles Halle, Wilhelmina Clauss, (now Mme. 
Szavady), Arabella Goddard, Willmers, Prudent, 
Stephen Heller, Herz, &c. ? All such may per- 
haps thank their stars, of whatsoiner magnitude, 
that they do not shine in the criminal firmament 
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Olb Bull's Congests. — A very large and very 
enthusiastic aadience were attracted to the Tremont 
Temple last Saturday evening, by the annoancement 
of a farewell concert by the Norwegian master of 
that most sympathetic and eloquent of instruments, 
the violin. Indeed there was something like a 
rekindling of the old interest and excitement which 
attended his first visit to this country, when wc had 
heard no other great violinist and when the now very 
common phenomena of dazzling virtuosity were new 
to us. With Ole Bull it was always in a great degree 
a personal charm; the look and air of genius, a 
certain taking eccentricity, the magnetism of the man, 
his remarkable sympathy with his instrument, and 
the free, fantastic, qitasi extempore structure of his 
music, full of singular conceits, effects and variations, 
which were astonishing then, but which we have since 
found to be in great measure the common property 
and trick of solo-players. It was pleasant to find the 
fascination of the man not gone; indeed the very 
sight of him enlisted a new yet saddened interest ; 
his manly form bent by the weight of trouble, his 
head grown grey with care and trial rather than age, 
his face pale and serious, yet the same fire beaming 
from his great eyes. lie was evidently inspired by 
the warmth of his reception. 

He played much better (especially in belter tune) 
than when we heard him last, a few years ago. Ilis 
tone, through the whole compass, is surpassinjily rich 
and beautiful; indeed wc find about the chief charm 
of his playing in the pure beauty of the tone as tone. 
And altliongh he plays you nothing new, although he 
always hrinps you the same concert pieces, and all 
hu) arts and figures are as stereotyped as those of 
others, yet there is no denyinpj a certain fervor in his 
giving voice to them, a certain close sympathy of his 
own heart strings with the strings of his instrument, 
peculiarly his own. Of his technical excellencies the 
most remarkable are, us heretofore, his perfect 
staccato runs, the purity of his harmonics, the fine 
connection and shading of the tones, and above all, 
an art which he possesses in the most eminent degree, 
that of playing quartet pas.sages in harmony, with 
distinct individualizing of the parts, the middle parts 
often moving. This was exemplified in the intro- 
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docuon to his "Mother's Prayer,*^ the best of the 
pieces which he reprodaced to us that eyening. For 
the rest his selections were hacknied and common- 
place ; it is for much smaller men than Ole Boll to 
write and keep repeating variations upon the " Car- 
nival," upon " Yankee Doodle" and "Pop goes the 
Weasel," or even npon Bellini's " Romeo " As 
musical composition, whether in the technical, or the 
poetic and creative sense, all this must pass for 
naught, for child's play. But what a pleasure it 
would be to hear such talent of expresiiion, as this 
that dwells in Ole Bull, exhibiting itself in glowing 
interpretations of noble works, like the violin Con- 
certos of Beethoven, Mozart and Mendelssohn ! or, 
best of allf to hear a Beethoven Quartet, with him 
for leading violin I 

As to the other attractions of the concert, Mr. 
Dressler is a pianist of fair routine ability ; Mr. 
George Harrison has a delicate tenor, and sings 
an English ballad agreeably ; and Mr. Horncastlr's 
comic extravaganzas, a la Hatton, (only in costume, 
and not playing his own accompaniments, which was 
the charm of Hatton), might he called either amu- 
sing, or ludicrous, as one's mood inclined him. 

To-night Ole Bull takes his last leave of Bos- 
ton, In a concert at the Music Hall, when his own 
selection of pieces will be much better, including his 
Pofacca guerriera^ the variations on Nel cor piu^ his 
Pastoral Concerto, &c., &c. 

inj* The Festival crowds all else out this week. 



GRAND FAREWELL CONCERTS. 



OI4B BUI«l4 rei*pectrul1y announcM that, at the request 
of numerous friendfi, he will give bis SECOND aud potddTely 
LAST 

GMHB FASEWELL CONCEBT, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

On Saturday Evening, May 16th, 1857, 

Which vill be in English— aa«i«ted by the rollowing talent : 

Mr* Oeorce Harrison* 

The celebrated Knglish Ballad Sin«cr, 

BIr« Horncastle, the great English Buffo Singer, 
(Of the P;oe and Harrison Opera troupe) and 

Mr. 'William Dressier, 

The talented Pianist and Conipoaer. 

Ttekets, 50 cents, may be had at RuamU & Richardson**, 
where seats may be secured without extra charge,— also at the 
door. Ushen* will be In atrendance to phow Tificon their seats. 

07* Doors open at 7— Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



FARB1VBI.I< COHCBRT OP 



The Committee of Management beg to announce that Minn 
LOUISA PYNE will g1?e her Last Concert in America at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on 

Monday Evening, Kay 18, 1857, 

having engaged passage in tbe Steamer Earopa, which leaTes 
Boston for Liverpool on the 20(h inst. 

Miss IiOUIBA FTNE 
Will be asaitted by 

Miss SUSAN PYNE, 

Mr. WILLIAM HARRISON, 

And other Eminent Artists. 



The following liAtter, with the names of the Committee, is 
submitted to the Musical Public : 
To MiU LouuA Ptiik, New York. 

Madam : The undersigned, learning that yon are to mil from 
this port for England on the aOth inst., ask for ourMlTss, and 
In behalf of your many friends in this city, that you will give 
a Farewell Concert at the Music Ilall, on Monday Evening, the 
18th insi. We will appoint a Committee of Arrangements for 
tbe Concert, and have everything In readiness on your arrival 
here, which we understand will be on Monday morning next. 

Boston, Uth of May, 1867. 

To this letter Miss Louisa Pyne has returned an answer of 
acceptance, oouohed in the most Kraieful and amiable terms. 

The following are the namea or the Aedog Committee : 
Edward C. Bates, Henry Lee, Jr., Theron J. Dale, 
John B. Thayer, A. Tucker, Jr., H Harris, 
John U. Eastbum, Ives O. Bates, Charles liArkln, 

Vrands Welch, George B. Blake, George Bacon, 

Thomas Wetmore, Joseph N. Ilowe, John Foster, 
Elijah Williams, Albert Glover, E. D. Brigham, 
Henry W. Pickering, David Nevins, Charles Hale. 

Tbe Commitfcse have fixed tbe priee of tickets at FIFTT 
CENTS, to be bad at music stores of Ku»sell & Richardson, 
B. H. Wade, and Oliver Ditson, Washington street, also at tbe 
Uotela and at tbe Ball in the evening. 

No mora tickets will be Issued than can be comfortably ae- 
coninodated. 

The Pcogramme, with particuUrs, will be issued as soon as 
pOHlble; and It la presumed that this concert will be one of 
the moat attraietlve and interceting that has ever been offered 
to the Bwloal pablle. 



AT THE MUSIC HALL IN BOSTON, 

On the 2l8t, 22d and 23d of May, 



-BY- 



THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETT, 

With a Chorus of Six HriiDKED, and 
An OncuESTiiA of Skyenty-Fitb. 



The Festival will commence on the morning of the Zlst, 
(Thnradajr,) at 10 o'clocky with an Address appro- 
priate to the occasion, by the 

Hon. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 

to be followed immediately by the 

Oratorio of tHe <* CREATION,** by HAYDN* 

In the Afiernoon there will be a GRAND MIS^CKLLANEOUS 
AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, by the Full Orclieatra 
of more than Seventy-Five performers, varied with Selections 
of Vocal Mufiic, commencing at 3yi o'clock. 

Friday llIornln§^, 22d, at 10>^ o'clock, the 

« ELIJAH,*' by MENDELSSOHN, 

and at 8K o'clnck, P. M., a MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT' 
similar to the one of the day preceding. 

On Saturday morning, 23d. at 10>( o'clock* 

A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS & ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

And on Saturday Evenlufc* At 7K o'clock, 

HANDEL'S «< MESSIAH/' 

with which the Festival will close 



IT^ Tickets for the Coorw, with reserved seats, nt Five 
Dollara ench. sre now rt^adv, at MeSftrs. Russell & Richard- 
son's, No. 291 Washington Street. 

L. B. BARNES, Sbc't. 



ORaAN-HARMONITTMS, 

OnaAN-MKI.ODKONS, 

——Aim 

IwflTOlDElL, Iwfl:E31,Or)E03SrS, 

MADB hx 

MASOi^^ R-^ JJAMUN, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



These instruments have been awarded the nionissT Pbdiidm 
in every Fair at which they have been exhibited, having been 
in competition with instruments from all of the principal man- 
ufiicturers in this country. During the months of September, 
October and November, 18&6, we were awarded no lets than 

TEN FIBST FBEMIUMS, 

consisting of Gold and Silver Bledals and Diplomas. Our in- 
struments are also recommended to be superior to all others 
by the most eminent musicians, organists and pianists in the 
country, among whom are the following : 

SIGIBMUND THALBERG. 

Iiowell Mason, Qeorge James "Webb, 

'William Mason, G-eorge F. Boot, 

"Wm. B. Bradbury, Oustave Satter, 

G. "W. Morf^an, Ii. H. Southard, 

John H. 'Willcox, Carl Zerrahn, 
8. A. Bancroft, H. 8. Cutler, 

W. B. Babcock, E. Bruce. 

The Orgak-IIarmomium is a new musical instrument, made 
only by the undersigned, containing two rows of keys, four 
sets of reeds, and eight stops. It is equally appropriate for 
use of Churches and in Parlors, being well adapted to the per- 
formance of both secular and Facred music. 

Price of Helodeons, fhim SCO to 91&D 

Price of Organ-Molodeon, 200 

Price of Organ-IIarmonium, 850 

Price of Organ-IIarmonium, pedal base, 400 

O* Elegant i}lnstrate<I pamphleta, (32 pages 8vo.) contain- 
ing complete dfscription of each Mtylo and size of instrnmenta, 
will be sent free to any address on application to 

MA90V A HAMI^Ilf, 

Cambridge St. (cor. of CharUSf) Boston^ Ms. 



DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

^ngntbings itnir |Jitmtmgs, 

Drawing and Painting Materials, 

MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAS FOR BALI 

From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign ; which 
together fonn a collection worthy the attentioD of purchasers, 
and which the public are 

INVITBD TO VI8IT PBBBIiY. 

Alflo materials for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, and OIL PAINTING. 



VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 

KECENTLT PUBLISHED BY 



No. 115 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON. 



VOOAIi. 

Bassini's Method for the Voice, 4 00 

Cooke's Singing Method: Rcvigcd edition,.... ..3 00 

Rondinella's 76 Exercises in Vocalization, 1 00 

Baker's Church Music, 75 
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The Oratorios for the Festival. — We have 
room to reprint but the purely descriptive part of 
what we whilome wrote of— 



m. Handera "Messiah.** 

♦ • * The overture, (a critic sujjpcsts), is pur- 
I posely dull. First, a slow movement in a minor 
! l^cy, si{;nificant of nothing but emptiness and wen- 
i rincss; then a quick, nervous fuf;^ue, a strnprelinp: as 
of many forces to disent^age themselves and find re- 
lief ; each, however, set against the other ; a strife 
which ends in nothing: a helpless, hopeless, pascion- 
ate impatience. This is the nip:ht of sinful and i^uf- 
fering humanity, and it is the Imckfrronnd on which 
the radiant form of Prophecy alights. • ♦ ♦ 

And now steal in tliose fresh, Spring-like notes, 
from the instruments, in the major of the key, (which 
happens to he that warmest and sunniest of all the 
keys, E major — the same in which the sunny Haydn 
so delighted, the same in which he wrote the sunrise 
symphony in his " Creation ").and a clear, consoling, 
manly voice is heard : " Comfort »/<», my people^ xpeak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem^ for her warfare is accom- 
pliaheclf her luiquity is pardoned;" and rising to a 
tone of more eloquent and authoritative assurance, 
adds : " The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness: 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord." But observe, the 
music hero is not dramatic. It docs not impermnate 
the prophet and the voice in the wilderness : it hears 
them; or remembers them and muses on them. It 
is Israel with a heavy heart, when her need is the 
sorest, bethinking herself of her prophets and her 

Erecious holy sentences. And in this musing mood 
ow naturally comes up the memory of other sen- 
tences, more minutely figurative, the *' dear images '* 
(as Rochlitz says), which are dwelt upon and imita- 
ted in the song : " Every valley shall he exalted^ and 
every mountain and hill mcuie low ; the crooked straight^ 
and the rough places plain ; " a species of imitation so 
literal and out of the province of true art, that it 
would require excuse in any other case, where feel- 
ing did not justify the fondling over trifles. And 
DOW comes the fugued chorus of joy, leaping forth 
OS if it could not contain itself. The first phrase, 
" And the t^lory of^ the Tjord" is begun by the alto, 
and then immediately resounded by all the parts ; 
then a second phrase, " shall be revealed" with a more 
flowing rhvthm, starts with the tenor, is pursued by 
the bass, then the alto, then the soprano, till all are 
whirled away in a swift and graceful play of hide- 
and seek ; and again a third phrase, begun and re- 
peated in the same way. on the words : " And all 
flesh shall see it totjether^* comes in to increase the 
harmonious confusion. And so, buoyantly, wave 
upon wave rolls in and falls back upon others coming 
alter, while the bass, in long lond notes — holding 
upon the words: " For tlie mouth of the Lord hath spa- 
ken it" — seems like the boundless reservoir of 
Ocean behind all. 

This completes the flrst sketch, or introduction of 
the Oratorio. It is all fresh and Spring-like, and 
full of what is now given in more detail. 

A bass^ voice recites the words : " Thus saith the 
Lord : Yet once a little, and I will shake tJie earth, &c. 

and the desire o^ all nations shall come" &c. 

But the confidence inspired by these words vields to 
a momentary misgiving in that most beautiful bass 
song, in the minor: "But who may abide the day of his 
coming ; '* which rises to a wild terror at the thought : 
** For he is like a rtjiner's fire." Then begins a single 
high voice in a musing, half involuntary tone, as if 
struck with the thought that there is hope in the 
words, " And he shall purify," and then again, more 
confidently and with a prolonged and florid melody, 
^ And he shall purify the sons of Levi."" The bass 
takes up the suggestion, and one part after another, 
till all grow enthusiastic with the thought, and the 
kindling fugue becomes one blended, heavenward 
soaring flame ; when all the voices unite : ** That 



they mayoffer unto the I/trd an offering of righteous" 
ness.** The chorus dies away ; and again we are 
introduced into the solitude of the believing heart, 
feeding upon its delicious secret, the hopes of proph- 
ecy. The deep, tender, fulI-hcarted, innocent con- 
tralto sings over to itself the promise : '* Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive" and then gives way, (like a 
child talking to herself, so in earnest with' her own 
sweet thoughts, that she forgets she is alone), to a 
rapturous, ever varied, fondly repeated melody : " 
thou that tellest glad tidings to Zion," &c., so steeped 
in feeling ! so heavily drooping; with excess of love, 
and fuith, and piety ! so confident of the sympathy 
of all and everything ! so much so, that all the 
sweetness and majesty of the skies seem to bldnd in 
it with the accompaniments ! Trustful, happy child, 
to whose devout tnought it is all smiles and sunshine, 
even in the midst of darkness ! When she reaches 
the words : " And the glory of the Lord has risen upon 
ihee,^ the accompaniments cease, and the voice sinks 
slowly down, as in a swoon of delight, through al- 
most an octave, and there our souls hang poised in 
the magical sphere of the jfo/ seventh, when all man- 
ner of sweet drcamv imaginations, " children of the 
air," swim up round us in figures of the violins, and 
seem to balance themselves upon our shoulders, and 
cling round our neck^. And now from this blissful 
inner world of faith, from the holy recesses of the 
pious heart, we are led by a descriptive bass recita- 
tive to the world without : ^* For behold, darkness sliall 
cover tlie earth" But to us, prepared as we have been, 
it is a darkness big with expectation, and wondrously 
the music swells and brightens with the words : '*Ikd 
the Lord shall arise, and the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light," &c. And in the song that follows, we see the 
people groping their way in darkness— darkness 
without and within. Here is no fine shading ; no 
harmony of colors ; for there is no light to see by ; 
the harmony is all absorbed into dark unison ; we 
feel our way along ; the rhythm, the movement alone 
intimates what is passing iu the dark ; in stately, 
gloomy octaves, voice and instruments move on to- 
gether. 

Enough of these visions 1 the mind is over-full 
and must find vent We are come to another of 
those grand halting-places, where the gathering 
crowd of thoughts, as they hurry on towards the 
consummation, must pause, as it were, and turn 
round and shout ; another of those mighty choruses, 
each mightier than the last, which seem to sum up 
all that goes before, and measure the progress of the 
piece ; or shall wo call them periodical inundations, 
m which the silent depths of emotion and enthusi- 
asm, which have been all this time secretly feeding 
the springs of the heart, rise and testify their fulness? 
It is the chorus : " Unto us a child is bom I " Zelter 
says that in the original it was not intended to come 
in until after the " Annunciation." " After the 
shepherds," he says, *' have heard the words of the 
angel in the field by night, and recovered from the 
fright, one party begins : ' Unto us a child is bom,^ 
and toys innocently with the thought ; then follows 
another in the same way ; then the third, then the 
fourth, till at the words, ' Wonderful, Counsellor,* &c., 
all unite : the flocks of the field, the hosts of stars of 
the whole heavens, all awake and stir with life and 
gladness." But in Mozart's arrangement, which is 
always used, this chorus, (for what reason I cannot 
tell), comes first I could not describe it better than 
in the words of Rochlitz : — 

** Six — not more than six measures of Riiomel (in- 
strumental symphony) contain at the cutset all the 
musical ideas, or which this very long chorus is woven, 
with the exception of a single one, which Handel, for 
a f(ood reason (as we shall soon hear), could not betray 
till its time came. These ideas are here plainly, but 
powerfully stated. They are so characteristic and 
expressive, that I have never yet been to a perform- 
ance, without remarking, how every face, nowever 



serious and clouded over during the last passage, 
britchtened up at the flrst sound of the instruments, 
before a single voice bef^an. The soprano voice begins 
alone, in the principal theme of the music, announcing; 
the glad tidings, ' Unto us a child is bom, a son ts 
given,* while the instruments alternating with a second 
thought play on softly by themselves. Then the tenor 
takes up the same words with the same melodv ; but 
before it has half announced the message, the first, as 
if it could not contain itself, falls in again with the 
same tones, and carries it out with more spirit (while 
the tenor finishes) and with a richer figure (the third 
musical idea), in which joyous movement the instru- 
ments arc almost hushed. Now the alto takes up the 
words to the first melody ; that is interrupted by the 
bass, as the tenor was by the soprano ; till the tenor, 
without instruments (except the continued bass), and 
in majestic solemn style, adds : * uitid the government 
shall be itpon his shoulders :* the others, as if timid, 
merely sav it over after; especially the vocal bass, 
slowly ana statelily coming up from the deep, as if 
thinking and doubting still. Then all, as if by 
inspiration, suddenly exclaim : * And his tiame shall be 
called 'WoyjyERvvL, Counsellor, the Mighty God. 
THE Everlasting F.\ther, Prince of Peace ;' ana 
with that word * Wonderful !' all the fullness of the 
choir and of the orchestra, hitherto kept back, rushes 
together like many mountain torrents into one flood, 
and all souls bow entranced before the power of this 
single accord, which Handel could not betray before, 
that it might siirprise. The voices and instruments 
all together (except the trumpets and drums, reserved 
for still greater use), simply exclaim one of those lofty 
names — ^pause awhile, that it may have time to echo 
far and wide — and then exclaim another, still in the 
same chord, and pause again, and another, and so on 
— while the violins take up that first joyous figure of 
the soprano, soar up into the sky with it, and there in 
warbling thirds bind those single exclamations to- 

f (ether. Handel in this chorus works over these same 
deas, in essentially the same manner, and yet with 
the greatest variety, twice more ;^ till all the voices, 
and all the instruments, and all the ideas unite at 
length, and at the climax of their inspiration proclaim 
the whole glad tidinj^s ^et azain. A ritornel plays 
over once more the principal themes, and lets the soul 
down gently and gradually from the ever-gaining and 
by this time too intense excitement." 

And now comes the Christmas spectacle of the 
Nativity, an exquisite piece of picture music. It has 
been well likened to one of those altar pieces by the 
old painters on the same subject, exceedingly simple 
in its means, yet beautiful and full of feeling. First 
is the " Pastoral Symphony," a Siciliano movement, 
sofl and flowing, connned to a very few of the sim- 
plest chords, the melodv flowing in tliirds (that first 
harmony which natural, nntaught singers discover 
for themselves,) and all by the few unaided stringed 
instruments, which form the heart of the orchestra. 
To these Mozart has added flutes, and the effect is 
an all-pervading streaming up of sweetest sounds, as 
if they exhaled from the leaves and flowers, from all 
the pores of the earth. The air teems with melody, 
"smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiles." 
As Zelter says, " jonfcel the starlight." This forms 
the overture. 

Then comes the recitative, " There were Shepherds 
abiding in the fields," &c. Then there is a waving of 
wings m the air, nearer and nearer, as the approach 
of the angel of the Lord Is recited ; and then a clear, 
crystal, l^U-toned voice, calm and without passion, 
announces the birth of the Saviour to the shepherds; 
and the violins fill the air full of wings at the words : 
" Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenlv host.** In the song of the aneels, which 
is composed of high and silvery chords, there is ex- 
quisite music, such as only floats down our thoughts 
some clear night from the skies, when the boundless 
firmament above mirrors the spiritoal firmament with- 
in, and nature and we are one thought. At the 
words, " Peace on earth 1 " proclaimed in long full 
tones, there is a pause while the echo rolls away amid 
short, full, measured poises of the instmments, which 
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seems like the throbbinfr of all nature's sympathetic 
joy. And playfully arc the words passed about among 
the multitudinous voices in the air, in broken fugue : 
** Good will towards men !" 

This scenic interlude, or play within play, oyer, 
the grand business of the oratario proceeds ; namely, 
contemplation and celebration of the ^reat event 
with all its consequences. A soprano voice soars up 
like a lark into the blue of hcai-en, and pours down 
floods of raptuYous, flowery melody in the song: 
" Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ! " — Joy uncon- 
tainable — that cannot fly high enough, in the very 
excess of its joyfulness, feeling more than ever the 
chains of earth, so that in despair of utterance it 
yields at last to a sweet melancholy, and sinks so full 
of feeling in the serious, almost condoling passajrc : 
" He is the righteous Saviour." Then follows : " The 
eyes of the blind shall be opened," &c., and that most 
heavenly air f again in the pastoral Siciliano rlArthm) 
" He shall feed his flocks," &c., so full of consola- 
tion, inspiring one with that holy sweet content, 
which sermons only make us feel the want of. Some 
one said of it : '' God grant that this song may float 
before my mind, when I rest upon my death-bed. 
Gladly must the eyes close upon all that is left be- 
hind and that was dear to the heart, in the fulness of 
sach hope." Then comes the chorus : "His yoke is 
easy/' ic., closing the first part. ♦ # * 

The second portion, consisting of some dozen 
choruses and airs, describes the Passion, and consti- 
tutes, as we said, the body of the piece. For it is 
"the divine depths of sorrow," out of which the 
whole mysterious work of redemption is perfected. 
The music grows very deep here. You are remind- 
ed of the earnest business of life, of the serious 
price, the toil and study and long-suffering, by which 
all good must be earned. ♦ * Most perfect' type of 
this universal fact in humnn life was the suffering of 
Jesus. The first chorus, " Behold the Lamb of God," 
with its dark minor chords, brings threatening clouds 
over us, which hang so low, as almost to sufTocate ; 
we are weighed down with intensity of gloom. Its 
rhythm, too, is that of the great restless heaving 
ocean, each swell thundering on the shore with a 
more ominous sound. This choru^ is not so much 
the Yoice of the multitude ; it is not as if you heard 
persons singing ; but rather as if you saw them look- 
ing each other in the face in the stony silence of 
stifled woe. It is rather a descriptive symphony, 
performed by a great choir of voices, instead of in- 
struments, for the sake of the greater mass of sound ; 
a sort of vocal overture. And now comes the sweet 
relief of tears ; now grief finds a voice in that most 
pathetic song ever written : ** He was despised and 
rejected." It issaid that a friend, calling upon Han- 
del while in the act of setting these pathetic words, 
found him actually sobbing. We must pass over the 
choruses and songs, which describe his persecution 
and the taunts of the multitude, only casting behind 
one lingering look of awe and admiration upon the 
sacred form who rises before us, mild, majestic, elo- 
quently silent, as we hear the recitative : " Thy re- 
buke hath broken his heart:" and "Behold and see 
If there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow." It is 
the apotheosis of grief. The whole part Zelter char- 
acterizes thus : '* Suffering and death : brief, but not 
crowded; great, still, affecting*, no torments, no 
crucifying, and that sort of thing ; the sorrow of the 
just over the degradation of the good and beautifal." 

I cannot leave this part, however, without remark- 
ing upon the singular chorus : " All we like sheep 
have gone astray," whose wild, mirthful, almost 
comic style, breaking in in the midst of so much 
sadness, has puzzled many critics. The most of an 
apology which Rochlitz has been able to make for it, 
is to suppose it necessary for variety. But genius 
never stoops to so low a reason. The smallest part 
of its work stands by the like inward necessity with 
the greatest, with the whole. To me this chorus 
does not seem to break the moral and poetic unity 
of the work, but rather to strengthen and complete 
it. ^ The tramping, truant, reckless motion with 
which it sets out, the voices running away in all di- 
rections, each with a phrase : " We have turned," 
and "every one 10 his own way,"— this is but sin 
glonring in its shame, and making the most of its 
hanl case by getting up a little alcoholic exhilaration 
for the time. But the weight of the chorus lies not 
hero. This is but the introduction and preparation 
by contrast fof the main theme which follows. With 
what unerring fatality all this drunken furor subsides 
into reflection on the'dread, retributive, ctkcr side of 
the matter, in the profoundly solemn adagio at the 
close : " And the Lord hath hiid on him the iniquity 
of us all." ^ ^ 

yft must not stop to notice the many admirable 
things in the third part, which, beginning with the 
resurrection of Christ, and the great chorus, *' Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates," (forming a finale to all this 



last), goes on to celebrate the fruits of his death, and 
describe the sending forth of preachers, and the tri- 
umphant conflict of the Word with the powers of 
darkness. This part, too, has its grand finale. En- 
thusiasm has reached the acme, and breaks forth in 
the celebrated "• Hallelujah Chorus." Handel con- 
fessed, in his later years, that when he composed this 
chorus ''he knew not whether he was in the body or 
out of the body." The simplicity and grandeur of 
its massive structure, and the universality of its sen- 
timent, make it one of those works which never can 
be represented on too vast a scale. No multitude of 
voices can overdo it. There is no bloating or exag- 
gerating, by any representation, these great granite 
ranges in the world of musical art. In England, 
their traditional associations with the " Hallelujah 
Chorus," as performed at the great commemoration 
of Handel in Westminster Abbey, form a part of 
the national treasure. Dr. Burney closes his account 
of it thus : 

"Dante, in hi.s 'Paradiso,* imagines nine circles, or 
choirs of cherubs, seraphs, patriarchs, prophets, mar- 
tyrs, saints, angels, and archangels, who, with hand 
and voice, are eternally praising and glorifying the 
Supreme Being, whom he places in the centre, taking 
the idea, from the 'Tb Devm la-VDamus.' Now, as 
the orchestra in Westminster Abbey seemed to ascend 
into the clouds, and unite with the saints and martyrs 
represented on the painted glass in the west window, 
which had all the appcarunce of a continuation of the 
orchestra, I could hardly refrain, during the perform- 
ance of the ' Allclujah,' tn imagine that this orchestra, 
so admirably constructed, filled and employed, was a 
point or segment of one of those celestial circles. 
And perhaps no band of mortal musicians ever exhib- 
ited a more respectable appearance to the eye, or 
afforded a more ecstatic and affecting sound to the ear 
than this. 

*' ' So sang they, and the empyrean rang 
AVith allelujahs.' " 

The last part celebrates the great truth of 
immortality, opening with the song, ''I know that 
my Redeemer liveth," which it is well that we must 
hurry over, for no words arc worthy of it. Who is 
not a believer while he gives himself up to that song? 
And who soon forgets it ? In the doubts and fears 
of weaker moments, that will surely come to thee, 
recall its heavenly sound, and wait in peace till thou 
shalt be thyself again I 

One thing here we would remark. What a mystery 
is this matter of the keys in music! Each seems a 
separate sphere or element. Here we arc again in 
the clear, blue, sunny, upper air of E major, the 
heaven of prophecy, where those first tones of hope 
came upon us in " Comfort ye, my people." Then 
it was sweet dependence on a heavenly promise; 
now it is the very sense and inward realization of 
Immortality, "for now is Christ risen." It is too 
much to feel : too much for a poor child of circum- 
stances ; the miracle and glory of it must he cele- 
brated in the thrilling irumpet-song, " Behold I tell 
you a mystery." 

And what can wo say of the triple accumulation 
of choruses at the end 1 First, " Worthy the Lamb," 
then, " Blessing and honor be unto him," which, if 
not more sublime, are at least more elaborate than 
the '* Hallelujah ;" and then, when the hearer thinks 
there can l>e no more, the vocal torrent bursts the 
shackles of words, and on the two syllables of 
" Amen," revels with all the freedom of an orchestra 
in the most magnificent of Fugues. * * * ♦ 



Hon. B. C. Winthrop's Address 

AT THE OrENINO OF TUP. GRAND MUSICAL I'KSTIVAL 
AT THE nosTON MUSIC HALL. 

I am lH»n\ La<lics and Gcntlomon, at the 
request of my friond, Mr. CliarloH Francis Cliick- 
criiig, — the worthy successor of an honored father 
in tJie Presidency of the TIandel and Ilaydii 
Society, — and by the invitation of* the gentlemen 
associattnl with him in the goveninient of that 
Institution, — of which it becomes me to riMncmber 
most gratefully to-day, that, by their unmerited 
favor, I have myself enjoyed the privileges of an 
Honorary Meiidier for nearly twenty years,-*-to 
inaugurate the Festival which is now about to 
eonunence, by ^4omc introductory words of com- 
memoration and of welcome. 

I am not uimiindful of the difliciilty of the 
service to which I have thus been called. I am 
deeply sensible how tliin and meagre any single, 
unaccompanied human voice must sound, In this 
spacious Hall and to this expecting audience, 
when brought, oven by antici]>ation, into such 
immediate contrast with tlic multitudinous ehonJ 
and instrumental power and grandeur which may 



be seen arrayed behind oie and around me, and 
which are presently to break upon us in a glo- 
rious flood of mingled harmony and light. 

More than one of the great Masters, whose 
genius is to be illustrated during the progress of 
this Festival, have found their highest powers 
tasked to the utmost, if I mistake not, in preparing 
an adequate and appropriate Overture, even for a 
single one of the great compositions to which they 
have owed their fame ; and some of them, I be- 
lieve, have abandoned tlie effort altogether. How 
hopeic'S.^, then, is it for me to attempt to say any 
thmg, which shall constitute a worthy prelude to 
all the magnificent Oratorios and Symphonies 
with which this Hall is now successively to re- 
sound ! Well, well, may I recall the opening of 
that memorable musical comjH»tition, so forcibly 
depicted in the celebrated Ode on the Passions: — 

*' First Fkar his hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E'en at the sound himself had made." 

But 1 shall haixllv succeed in renderin«j tlie 
fomiidable Solo I have undertaken, either more 
easy to my.self or moiv acceptable to others, by 
indulging too much in the fashionable tremolo of 
tlie hour ; and I turn, therefore, without further 
pri'amble or apolo^ry, to a simple discharge of the 
.•service which 1 have promi.sefl to iH.'rfbrm ; — not, 
indeed, altogether without notes, for that would 
be <|iiit<' out of keeping with the occasion ; but 
not without a due remembrance, I trust, of the 
ant and excellent wisdom of the ancient Son of 
Sirai'li : *'Sneak, thou that art the elder, for it 
b(.*coineth thee, but with sound judgment ; and 
hinder not the music. Pour not out words where 
tlie re is a iiuisiciaii, and show not forth wisdom 
out of time. Ix?t thy sj)eech be short, compre- 
hending nuurli in few words."* 

It has sometimes been made a matter of re- 
proach upon us New Englanders, my friends, that 
we aiv toon^atlvto iniit<ite the fa}<hions, and even 
to ape the follies, of the old world ; and I think 
we must all admit that there have been periods 
in our history, when the cliai-jje wa** not altojiether 
without foundation. We come to-day, however, 
to l>orpc)w a l(;af out of the l>ook of our brethren 
of Old Kiiglaml, which we need not be ashamed 
to <roi)y, — which is eminently worthy of being 
coj)ied, — and which I trust is destined to be re- 
pitxluced, — in enlarged and improved e<litions, — 
frefpiently if not stati-dly, in the futuw history of 
this community. 

For many years p:v<t, — I know not exactly how 
niaiiy, — the givat Musical Fi'.Htivals of Birming- 
ham and Norwich, of Live rjKX)l, and Manchester, 
and York, have In'en among the most cherished 
ami delightful holiilays of our mother country. 
Tlu'v have done much for the canst* of musical 
improvement, and they have done much, too, for 
the innoc-ent entertiiinmentand wholesome recre- 
ation of the people. The most eminent living 
composers and peribmu'i's of lOurojM) liavt; been 
proud to take; a part in them, and the most dis- 
tinguished lovei's and patrons of Art have been 
eager to attend them. 

At this ver}' moment, as yoti know, arrange- 
ments art* in progress for holding one of them, on 
a grander s«-ait^ than ever befoiv, at the Cr}'8tal 
Palace at Sydenham; ami tlic^ presence and 
I>atronage of the Queen antl l*rince Albert, — 
whose musical skill and .««cience, — it has been 
said ii|X)n the Ix'st authority, — would alone have 
won for them no onlinary distinction, had tht^v 
been in a comlition of life to admit of the full 
tlt^velopmt'iit and jnildic tlisplay of siu h atu'oni- 
fdi.shments, — ha\e Ikh-ii promisetl and acceptetl 
for the oci'asion. 

Wc have no Queenly prestMice or Princely 
patronage, my friends, to rely upon, for lendinjr 
grace or dignity tt) such an oitcasion. — though 
ibmis and feaUnvs which would adtl brilliancy to 
a diadem an* never wanting to our public assem- 
blies ; — but we have the fullest tronfidencc that 
Republican eare are not insen.siblc to *' the con- 
eoi\l of sweet sounds," and that Ilepublican hearts 
are neither elos(*d nor callous to the impression, 

* This intimation was fulfilled, in the delivery of the 
Address, by the omission of many passages which are 
included in the printed copy. 
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whether of the softer melodies or the sublimcr 
hannonies of the divine art And in that confi- 
dence we are assembled here to-day, to inaugurate 
the first Musical Festival, which will have been 
or«;anizcd and conducted in New England, or. I 
believe I may say, in all America, after the 
precise pattern of the great Festivals of Europe, 
— hailing it as the commencement of a series of 
Festivals, which may not be less distinguished 
in future years, perhaps, tlian tliosc from whostj 
example it has been borrowed, — and welcoming 
it, especially, as another advance towards that 
general education of the heart, the tastes and the 
aft'ections, of which Heaven knows how much we 
stand in need, and which is to be carried on and 
conducted, in no small part at least, through 
refined and elevated appeals to the eye and to tljc 
car, under the guidance and inspiration of 
Christian faith and fear and love, bv everv 
department of human Art 

jThe public performance of sacred or of si^cu- 
lar Music is, indeed, — I need hardly say, — by no 
means a new thing, or a thing of recent intro- 
duction, in this comnmnitv. I know not exactlv 
how early musical enteilainments commenced in 
the old town of Boston. It is not to be doubted 
that the Pilgrims of Massachusetts, like those of 
Plymouth, in the beautiful words of Mi's. Uemans, 
" shook the depths of the desert gloom with their 
hymns of lofty cheer." 

*' Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars lienrd, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 
To the anthem of the Free." 

They Kmg the psalms of David as versified by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, or by Henry Ainsworth, 
the eminent Brownist, adapting them sometimes, 
perhai^s, to the tunes arrangeu bv that ancient 
"Bachelor of Music," Thomas flavenscroft ; — 
and sometimes, I doubt not, they sannr tlic hymns 
and songs of simple old Geoi*ge Wither, to the 
plain and plaintive two-part melodies of Orlando 
Gibbons. And, by and by, they made a Psalm- 
Book ibr themselves, and published it among tlie 
cherished first-fruits of a New England free 
press.* 

But the Fine Arts, of which Music is eminent- 
ly one, can find no soil or sky for growth or cul- 
ture in a new country and amid unsettled insti- 
tutions. They are at once tlic fruit and the 
ornament of peace, civilization and i*efinement 
We have authentic history for the fact that in 
1676 " there were no musicians by trade " on this 
peninsula. Yet more than a hundred yeara ago, 
certainly, the largest hall in the place was known 
by the name of Concert Hall, — and as early as 
the second of January, 1755, **a Concert of 
Music " was advertised there, — " Tickets to be 
had at the place of peiformance in Queen Street, 
(now Court Street,) at four shillings each." For 
a long series of years, doubtless, that now vene- 
rable Hall fulfilled the peculiar purpose which 
was designated by its name. In casually turning 
over the columns of the Boston News Letter of a 
few years* later date, I observed an advertisement 
of a Grand Concert on tlie twenty-inghth of De- 
cember, 1769, (which was postponed, however, 
on account of the weather, to the following 
week,) for the benefit of a Mr. Hartley, with a 
Solo on the violin, — probably not quite equal to 
the one which Ole Bull gave us last week, or one 
of the brothers Mollenhauer a few wee>ks ago, — 
but still " by a gentleman lately arrived." So 
early did we Ix^gin to manifest that indebtedness 
to foreign musical talent, which no young and 
industnous country need be ashamed or unwilling 
to acknowledge, and which wo recognize witli 
satisfaction and gratitude, not only in moro than 
one of our most popular and succc^ssful professora 
and instructors, but in so many of the admirable 
Orchestra and in the skillful Conductor of this 
occasion. 

In the Boston Gazette for 1 782, I have met 
with the advertisements of at least two other 

♦ Oovcrnor Endicott's copy of * Ravcnscroft's 
Psalms' is in the Library of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, — where, also, is a copy of Withcr's 
Hymns and Songs, with the autograoh of Martha 
Winthrop, who came over to New England in 1631, 
and died soon aftert? ards. The Bay Psalm Book was 
published in 1640. 



Concerts — both of ihem pven for that best and 
worthiest of all objects, " the benefit of the Poor ; " 
— one of them at King's Chapel on the 23d of 
April, where a Mr. Selby was announced to pre- 
side at the organ ; the other at Trinity Church, 
whei-e the organ was played by a Mr. Bellsted — 
no match, I venture to sav, for the portly Jack- 
son or the accomplished flayter of later days, — 
and where the vocal music was perfbnned by an 
association of singei-s rejoicing in the natpe of the 
Aretinian Society. I have observed a notice, too, 
of at lea.st one Instrumental Concert, given on 
the 28th of January, 1 783, by the Baiid of the 
Massachusetts Rc*rimeiit of Artillery, whose in- 
struments were at length just about to be happily 
released from the harsh and horrid service of 
Revolutionary battle-fields, and which mav have 
been the original pioneer of the numerous Mili- 
tary Bands, whose niusit? has given brilliancy to 
so many of the volunteer jjarades of succeeding 
yeai-s. 

But a more memorable Concert than cither of 
those to Wiiich 1 have alluded, has come down to 
us on the pages of history — a Coin*crt of Saci*ed 
Music — called, at the time, an Oratorio, though 
in fact somewhat misi cllan(*ous in its character, 
and given at King's Chapel on Tuesday, the 27th 
of October, 1789, on occasion of the visit of 
George Washington to Boston, as the fii-st Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Washington had been received and escorted 
into the town, by a gi-and t-ivil and militar}' pi*o- 
cession, on Satuitlay, the 24th of October; and 
on his reacdiing the I'ront of the Old State House, 
and entering the colonniule of that time-honored 
building, (which I wish could be once more re- 
stored to its old cippearancc and to some worthy 
department of the public! service,) a select choir 
of singei-s, stationed upon a Triumphal Arch 
erected in the immediate vicinitv, with Daniel 
He A, the moe«t famous vocalist of Boston in that 
day, at their head, had weh-omed him by the per- 
fomiaiice of an original Ode, of whost* quality a 
ver}' few lines may, perhaj)s, affonl a suflicient 
si)ecimeii. It comiuenccd as follows : — 

" Great WashinRton, the Hero's come, 
Each heart cxuUinp; hears the sound ; 
Thousands to their deliverer throno;, 
And shout him welcome all around! 
Now in full chorus join the song, 
And shout aloud, Great Washington." 

I doubt not that the air and exectution of this 
])crfoniiance wciv, at least eciual to the jwetrA' — 
though that is not .saying mu<*Ii. But the musical 
talent of our metropolis was not satisfied with a 
single exhibition of itself in honor of the Father 
of his Country. A moi-e fonnal Concert of 
Sacked Music had, iiuhu'd, been previously ar- 
ranged for an earlier day, with a view to raise 
funds for finishing the |)orti<-o of the Cha])el ; but 
it had bi;en |)ost])oned on account of the weather, 
or for some want of preparation. It was now 
fixed for the week of Washington's visit, and the 
programme is still extant in the paiiera of tliat 
])enod. 

After an original Anthem, comi)OflcMl by the 
oi-ganist, Mr. Selby, — for, it seems, that native 
compositions were not altogether (lisc;arded on 
that occa.sion, —the beautiful airs of Handel — 
" Comfort ye my peopU'/' and " Tjct the bright 
Seraphim" — m-vjv. to be sung by Mr. Rea ; — while 
the Second Part was to consist of a short but 
entiiv. Oratorio, of which 1 have seen no account 
either befoixjor since, ibuiided on the story of 
Jonah. — The choruses were to be perfbnned by 
the Independent Musical Stx-iety, and the instru- 
mental parts by a Society of gentlemen, aidinl by 
the Band of His Most Christian Majesty's Fleet, 
then lying in our harbor. 

It st^ems, howt'.ver, that owing to the imlisj^osi- 
tion of se.veral of i\w best i»erf<)mu^rs, — who wei*c 
suffering from a pi-evailing cold which afterwards, 
I believe, a(;(juii*i;d the name of the Washington 
Influenza, — a j>ortion of this programme was 
ag<iin ])o«tpone(l. But the occasion was still a 
brilliant and memorable one. The ladies of 
Boston attended in great numbers, — many of them 
with sashes bearing " the bald "cagle of the Union 
and the G. W. in conspicuous i>liwes," while tlic 
Marchioness of Traversay, (the wife of one of the 



officers of the French fleet,) exhibited on this 
occasion, we are told, the G. W. and the Eaele 
set in brilliants, on a black velvet ground, on tke 
bandeau of her hat 

Washington himself was of course there, and 
another original Ode in his honor was performed 
in the place of some of the omitted pieces ; — an 
Ode of which I may confidently venture to give 
more than a single verse, and which, I am sure, 
will find a ready echo in all our hearts: — 

"Welcome, thrice welcome to the spot, 

Where once thy conquering baimcrs wav'd, 
O never be thy praise forgot. 
By those thy matchless valor sav'd. 

Thy glory beams to Eastern skies, 
iicc ! Europe shares the sacred flame— 

And hosts of patriot heroes rise, 
To emulate thy glorious name. 

Labor awhile suspends his toil. 

His debt of gratitude to pay ; 
And.Friendship wears a brighter «milo. 

And Music breathes a sweeter lay. 

May health and joy a wreath entwine, 
And guard thee thro' this scene of strife. 

Till Seraphs bhall to thee aHsign 
A wreath of everlasting life." 

Of all the Oratorios or Concerts* which Boston 
has ever witnessed, I think this is the one wc 
should all have preferred the i»riviU'ge of attend- 
ing. — Who does not envy our grandfathers and 
grandmothei's the satisfa<-tiou of tluis uniting, — 
even at the expense of an influenza, — in the 
homage which was so justly j)aid to the transcen- 
dent characti'r and incomparable sv^rvices of 
Washington, and of enjoying a pc^'sonal view of 
his majestic fonu and fcatuivs? It is a fact of no 
little interest, and not perhaps generally known, 
that a young Ciennan Artist of that day, then 
settled in Boston, by the name of Gulligher, 
s<»atc.d himself, under the jirotcM-tiou of the Rev. 
Dr. Belknap, in a pew in the chaiK^I, where he 
could ol>si>rve and ski'trh thas<' features and that 
fonn, and that having followed up his opportuni- 
ties atU^rwaixls, — not without the knowleilge and 
sanction of WcU^hington himsc^lf, — he completed a 
portrait which is still in the jKWSi.s'vion of Dr. 
Belknap's taniily, an<l which, though it may never 
be allowed to supei'stMle the likeness which has 
become chissical on thi' glowing canvas of the 
gifted Stuart, may still have something of peculiar 
interest in the musical worhl, as the Boston 
Onitorio portrait of Washingt^m. 

But I must not detain you longer, my friends, 
with these historical nuniniscenccs of the music 
of Boston in its earlier days, — interesting as I am 
sure, they must l)c to us all. I pass at once, and 
without a wonl of comment, over a pciriwl of a 
full quarter of a century. Wa.Hhington has now 
completed his two tenns of civil adnunistradon, 
with a brilliancy of success by no means inferior 
to that which had distinguished his military career. 
Death has at length set its seal ui>on the surpass- 
ing love in which he was hehl by the whole 
American Nation, and he has gone down to a 
grave, which, — rescued from all danger of dese- 
cration by the loyalty of Vii-ginia women and 
the elociuence of at least one Northern Statca- 
man, — is destined to be more and more a place 
of devout piWimagi^ and reverent resort for the 
frienthj of civil liberty and free government, from 
all climes and in all generations. The Countrj', 
meanwhile, which owed him so inestimable a 
debt, has gone thmugh with many vicissitudes of 
condition since his death — all, as we believe, 
providentially arranged or pennitted to discipline 
our youthful vigor, and to «levelop the institutions 
and consolidite the Union which it had cost so 
nmch bloorf and tn^asure to establish. A second 
war with Great Britain has been wagetl, — some- 
times called the secoiul War of IndepeiMlence, — 
and now at length tlie bow of ix'-ace and promise 
is ouce more seen spanning " tlie wide arch of 
our ranged empire." Beneath its genial radiance 
we art*, about to enter nyion a period of prosperity 
and progress such as the world had never before 
witnessed. 

On Christmas Eve, in tlie year 1814, the 
Treaty of Peace between England and tlie Uni- 
ted States was simied at Ghent, — a worthy com- 
memoration of that blessed event when the Her- 
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aid Angels were heard singing to the shepherds 
on the plains of Bethlehem — *■ Peace on earth, 
good wdl towards men.' But that Treaty was 
not known on tliis side of the ocean for six or 
seven weeks after its date. The great battle of 
New Orleans, as you well know, was fought at 
least two weeks after th»t Treaty of Peace was 
signed. Our modem system of railroads and 
steamers and telegraphs might have saved tliat 
efiusion of fraternal mood — ^might have deprived 
individual heroes — might have deprived our coun- 
tr}- and its history- — of all the gloij' which be- 
longed to that ream- great victor}-. If that gigan- 
tic Ocean Harp, which is at this moment in pro- 
cess^ of being strung, — whose deep diapason is 
destined to produce a more magical music on the 
sea than old mytholog}- or modem fable ever as- 
cribed to siren, mennaid or Arion, — if the mys- 
terious gamut of that profound submarine chord 
had been in successful operation then, as we hope 
it soon will be, between St John's and Valentia 
Bay, — those cotton-bag ramparts at New Orleans 
mi<;ht never have been celebrated in history ; — 
while, of those who so gallantly defended them, 
many would not have been laid so low, and some, 
perhaps, would hardly have risen so high. 

The news of Peace, however, at length reach- 
ed New York on the 11th of Febmar>-, 1815, 
anrl was brought on to Boston by express, with 
what was then called unexampled despatch, — in 
about thirty-two hours. The celebration of the 
event, under the auspices of the State Legisla- 
ture, which was then in session, and under the 
inmiediate direction of our venerable Fellow- 
Citizen, JosiAH QuiNCY, as Chaimian of the 
Committee of Arrangements, took place on the 
22d of February following. Ana never was 
Washin^on's birthday more appropriately and 
nobly celebrated. I have myself a vivid remem- 
brance of the brilliancy and sparkle of the illu- 
mination and fireworks in the evening, and my 
maturer eyes have often sought in vain for their 
match in all the dazzling demonstrations of later 
holidays. But the full heart of Boston could 
find no ader^uate utterance for itself but in 
music. Nothmg but a "TeDcum Laudamus" 
could satisfy tlie emotions of that hour, and tlic 
great feature of the wcasion was a Service of 
thanksgiving and praise, — without orations or 
sermons, — in the old Stone Chapel, where, .ifter 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Lathrop, then the aged 
and respected pastor of the Second Church, the 
Duet of "Lovely Peace" was sung by Col. 
Webb and Miss Graupner, and a part of the 
Dettingen Te Deum and the Hallelujah Chorus 
of Handel were executed by nearly two hundred 
and fifty vocal and instrumental performers. The 
newspapers of the day, — not yet inured to any- 
thing ot indiscriminate or venal puffing, — pro- 
nounce it, by all admission, the very best music 
ever heard in Boston. 

And now, my friends, it can hardly be doubted 
that^ the impressive musical services of that Peace 
Jubilee gave the primary* impulse to the estab- 
lishment of the Association, which is signalizing 
to-day the forty-second year of its active exist- 
ence by the Festival we are assembled to inau- 
gurate. Its echoes had hardly died away, — four 
weeks, indeed, had scarcely elapsed since it was 
held, before a notice was issued by Gottlieb 
Graupner, Thomas Smith Webb and Asa Pea- 
body, for a meeting of those int^srested in the 
subject' " of cultivating and improving a correct 
taste in tlie performance of sacred music." In 
that meeting, held on the SOth of March, 1815, 
the Handel and Haydn Society orfcHnated. On 
the 20th of April, their Constitution vas adopted. 
The following May-Day witnessed their first pri- 
vate practicing from the old Lock Hospital Col- 
lection, — and on the succeeding Christmaj* Eve- 
ning, at the same consecrated Chapel, where 
Washington attended that memorable Public 
Concert a quarter of a centurj' before, and where 
that solemn Jubilee of Peace had been so re- 
cently celebrated, their first Grand Oratorio was 
given, to a delighted audience of nine hundred 
and forty-five persons, with the Russian Consul, 
the weU-remembered Mr. Eustaphieve, assisting 
as one of the performers in the Orchestra. 

From that day to tliis, the Handel and Haydn 



Society has been one of the reccsnized and cher- 
ished institutions of Boston. Their progress is 
illustrated by the signal improvement which has 
been witnessed in the musical ser\'ices of all our 
churches, and in the growing taste and skill which 
have rendered the sinpng of sacred music one 
of the most familiar and delightful recreations of 
the domestic circle. Their historj' is written, still 
more conspicuouslv, in the records of the nearly 
five hundred public Oratorios, besides almost as 
manv less fomial Concerts, which the Society 
have perfotmed, and of the numerous civic and 
religious ceremonials at which they have assisted. 
To them we have owed one of the most effective 
and attractive features of not a few of our graml- 
est Annivei'saiy Festivals — our first centennial 
celebration of Washington's Birthdav, an<l our 
second centennial celebration of the birthdav of 
Boston. To them we have owed one of the most 
grateful and graceful compliments which have 
been paid to the distinguished guests who from 
time to time have visited our city, — to Presidents 
Munroe and Jackson and Tvler, and to Henn' 
Clay, — all of whom have accepted their invitations 
and attended their Oratorios. By them, too, have 
been perfonned die Funeral Dirges for our illus- 
trious dead. It was to their swelling peal that 
our own Webster allude<l at Faneuil Hall, in liis 
magnificent eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, when 
he said : " I catch that solemn song, I echo that 
loftv str,ain of funeral triumph — * their botlies are 
buned in j)eace, but their name liveth evennore.* " 
And their funeral chant was hcanl again, when 
Faneuil Hall was once mon» shnnidcd in black, 
and when that nrnti-hless orator wtis himself the 
subject of heart-felt lamentation and eulogj'. To 
them we have been indebted for the fii"st produc- 
tion in our country of not a few of the sublimest 
compositions of the great Mastei-s of Europe, and 
to them we have owed the op]K)rtunity of hearing 
the most excjuisite and inspinng ail's of those com- 
positions, executed by an Incledon or a Phillips, 
a Horn, a Braham, or a Caradori Allan. I may 
not attempt to name the more recent vix'alists, 
foreign or domestic, whom they have successively 
brou":ht for^vartl, and some of whom are here to 
add urilliancy to the i)resent occasion. Incited 
by their example, too, other A.ssociations have 
been organized in our own city an<l in the neigh- 
boring towns, as well as in various other parts of 
our Commonwealth and country, — the Academy 
of Music, the Musical Education Society, the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society, and many others, — 
which have rendered efficient service in a com- 
mon cause, and which deserve the gi-ateful re- 
membrance of every lover of harmony. 

When this Society was orinrin ally instituted, the 
music of Boston, of New England, and I may 
say of all America, — both sacred and secular, — 
was in a most crude and disorganized condition. 
Aretinian Societies and Independent Musical 
Societies had done a little for it, and then died 
out. Occasional Concerts, like those to which I 
have alluded, may be found scattered at long and 
drearj' intervals along the previous half centun*. 
A worthy son of the Old Colony, too, whence so 
many OTod things have si)rung, had already com- 
menced the publication of " the Bridgewater 
Collection."* But there was no systematic and 
permanent organization for the improvement of 
musical taste, skill, or science, in any of our large 
communities ; and thei'e was but little of either 
taste, skill or science to be improved. I have 
heard the late John Quincy Adams, — an 
intense lover of music himself, and whose com- 
prehensive acnuirements embraced a knowledge 
of this particular subject which would have been 
extraordinary' in any body else, — tell a storj', 
which may serve as an illustration of the state of 
American music at that precise period. During 
the negotiation, at Ghent, of that Treaty of Peace 
to which I have just alluded, a Festival or Ban- 
quet, or it may have been a Ball, was about to 
take place, at wJiich it was proposed to pay the 
customaiy musical compliment to all the Sover- 
eigns who were either present or represented on 
the occason. The Sovereign People of the Uni- 
ted States, — represented there, as you remember, 
by_Mr. Adams himself, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Clay, 
♦Ylie late Hon. Nahum Mitchcin 



Mr. Jonathan Russell, and Mr. Gallatin, — were, 
of course, not to be overlooked ; and the Musical 
Conductor or Band Master of the place called 
upon these Commissioners to furnish him with 
our National Air. Our National Air, said they, 
is Yankee Doodle. Yankee Doodle, said the 
Conductor, What is that ? Where shall I find 
it ? By whom was it composed ? Can you sup- 
ply me with the score ? The perplexity of the 
Commissioners may be better conceived than de- 
scribed. They were fairly at their wit's ends. 
They had never imagined that they should have 
scores of this sort to settle, and eacrh turned to 
the other in despair. At last they bethought 
them, in a happy moment, that there was a col- 
ored servant of Mr. Clay's, who, like so many of 
his race, was a first-rate whistler, and who was 
certain to know Yankee Doodle by heart He 
was forthirith sent for accordingly, and the prob- 
lem was solved without further delay. The 
Band Master jotted down the air, as the colored 
boy whistled it, and before night, said Mr. Adams, 
Yankee Doodle was set to so many parts that 
you would hardly have known it, and it came out 
the next day in all the pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of viol and hautboy, of dinim, trumpet 
and c^-mbal, to the edification of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns of Europe, and to the glorification of the 
United Sovereigns of America. Whether that 
boy was bond or free, I know not, but I think 
both South and North would agree, that he earn- 
ed his liberty and his citizenship, too, on tliat 
occasion. 

I would not disjiarage Yankee Doodle, my 
friends. It has associations which must always 
render its simple and homely melody dearer to 
the hearts of the American People than the 
most elalx)rate comj)Ositions of ancient or mod- 
em science. Should our free institutions ever 
again bo in danger, whether from * malice do- 
mestic or foreign levy,* that will still be the tune 
to which American patriotism will keep step. 
We must always i)rescrve it, and never be aslia- 
nied of it ; — though I do venture to hope that a 
day may come, when, like England and Austria 
and Russia, — to name no other lands, — we may 
have something fit to be entitled a Nationai 
Anthem, which shall combine an acknowledgment 
of Gotl >vith the glorious memories of wise and 
brave men ; — which shall blend the emotions of 
piety and patriotism, uniting in sweet actcord the 
praises of^the Divine AutJior of our Freedom 
and Independence, with those of his chosen and 
commissioned human in.struments, in a strain 
worthy to commemorate the rise and progress of 
our Great Republic. 

But this litUo anecdote of what happened at 
Ghent, furnishes no bad illustration, certainly, of 
tlie condition of American music at the precise 
period when this Society first took it in hand, 
and when it might almost be said that Y^ankee 
Doodle and the lips of a whistling boy were the 
prevailing airs and instruments of our land. 

What a contrast does this occasion suggest ! 
This noble Hall itself, — second to none in the 
world in its adaptation to the purposes to which 
it has been dedicated, — the pride of our whole 
community, and which reflects so much credit on 
the liberal enterprise and persevering energ}- of 
those who were inunediately concerned in its 
erection, — what a monument it stands of the mu- 
sical taste and zeal to which the old Handel and 
Haydn Society gave the original impulse ! For 
myself, I cannot but feel that a deep debt of 
gratitude is due to an Association, whose per- 
formances and whose publications, throudi a pe- 
riod of more than forty years, — under the Presi- 
dency of such men as the earlier and the later 
Webt), of Lowell Mason, of Zeuner, and Chick- 
ering and Perkins, — have exercised so important 
an influence in refining and elevating the musi- 
cal taste of New England ; — and more especially 
in improving the character of our Sacred Music, 
and affording us an opportunity of enjoying the 
glorious airs and anthems and choruses which 
nave been composed to the praise and honor of 
God. And I am glad of an opportunibr of tes- 
tifying my own incuvidual obligation to them. 

This is not the occasion, nor am I the person, 
for any scientific analycds or comparison of styles 
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or of masters. ETer7 thing of this sort may be 
safely left to our excellent Music Journal and its 
accomplished editor and contributors. Nor will 
I Tenture to detain you with any elaborate periods 
or swelling common-places about the importance 
and influence of music in general. The poets, 
philosophers and moralists of all ages are full of 
them. The music of the Church, the Cathedral 
and the Camp-meeting, — of the Concert-room, 
the Academy and the Opera, — of the fireside, 
the serenade, the festival, and the battle-field, — 
the songs of the Troubadours, the psalms of the 
Covenanters, the hymns of Luther, Wesley and 
Watts,— -Old Himdred,--the Cotter's Saturday 
Night, Elgin and Dundee, — Auld Lang Syne, 
Home, sweet Home, the Ranz des Vaches, hail 
Columbia, God save the King, the Marseillaise, 
the Red Fox of Erin, which the exquisite songster 
of Ireland tells us made the patriot Enunet start 
to his feet and exclaim, * Oh tliat I were at the 
head of twenty thousand men, marching to that 
air!* — why, my friends, what a continued and 
crowded record does the history of the world's 
preat heart present, of the noble sympathies which 
nave been stirred, of the heroic impulses which 
have been awakened, of the devotional fires 
which have been kindled, of the love to God and 
love to man and love to country, — not always, 
alas, unattended by excess, — to which animation 
and utterance have been given, by the magic 
power of music ! To how many individual 
hearts, too, here and ever)' where, has the story of 
David chamiinji away the jrloomv moods of the 
Jewish Monarch, or, more likely it may be, of 
Annot Lyle chasing the mists from the spirit of 
the Highland Chief, seemed only like a transcript 
of some cherished exi)erience of their own ! But 
I pass over all the science and almost all the 
sentiment for which the oc*c?ision mi^rht give 
opportunity. You are here to enjoy the thing 
itself, whieli will be far better than any flights of 
descriptive rhetoric or rhapitody of which I am 
capable. 

1 must be pcmiittcd, however, to congratulate 
you, before closing, that the growing woridliness 
of the <ngc we live in, has not quite yet diverted 
the divine and solemn haimonies of this glorious 
art from their original and rightful allegianre. 
The Fine Arts in every department, — Architec- 
ture and Sculpture, Painting and Music, alike, — 
have owed their best inspirations and their noblest 
opportunities to itOigion. Tlic Bible has always 
supplied them with their most eflTeetive themes. 
Its matchless diction, its magnificent imager}', its 
exquisite poetr\', its glorious promises, its stu- 
pendous miracles, its sublime revelations and 
realities have constituted an exhaustless magazine 
of material for them all, — and more especially for 
Music. 

Handel, foremost, in merit as in time, among 
the little company of world-renowned Composers,* 
— and whose Statue might well claim no second 
place in this very Hall, as one of the supporters 
of that gigantic Organ which we are soon to wel- 
come, — Handel, one of the last touches of whose 
trembling fingers may haply have rested on the 
keys of an organ, erected just one hundred years 
ago last August, and still doing most acceptable 
service, in our own city, which tradition tells us 
that this favorite musician of George the Second, 
infirm and blind as he was, selected for His Ma- 
jesty's Chapel in New England, only two years 
before his death. — ** the giant Handel," as Pope 
called him — " the more fiian Homer of his age," 
as Cowper did not scruple to add, — coidd find no 
story but that of Redeeming Love, no career or 
character but that of the Messiah, for the full 
development and disjjlay of his unrivalled power 
and pathos. 

That mysterious demand for a Requiem which 
haunted the sleeping and the waking hours of the 
dying Mozart — the immediate successor of Han- 
del upon the musical throne — might almost seem, 
— to a superstitious mind, perhaps, — to have been 
only, after all, the compunctious visitinp of a 
breast, which was aroused too late to the con- 
sciousness of having prostituted so many of its 

* Unless Sebastiak Bach, his contemporary, of 
whose works so many are lost, and so few are famil- 
iarly known in this country, may be his equal. 



best emotions upon the '* foolery of so scandalous 
a subject "# as that of Don Giovanni, and which 
could find no requiem or repose for itself, till it 
had made that last and grandest efibrt in the ser- 
vice of God. 

When Haydn,— next entitled to the sceptre, 
— was giving an account of his own Oratorio of 
the Seasons, he is related to have said, " It is not 
another Creation, — and the reason is this: In 
• that Oratorio the actors are angels — in the four 
seasonsthey are but peasants." 

Beethoven, — whom the munificent liberality 
and consummate skill of kindred spirits in our 
own land have united in enthroning as the pre- 
siding genius of this Hall, — in the wonderful 
instrumentation of his Symphonies and Sonatas 
and Quatuors and Trios, seem always aspiring to 
a strain, — and often reaching it, too, — whichlias 
less of earth in it than of heaven. • I well know,' 
said he, * that God is nearer me in my Art than 
others — I commune with him without fear — ever- 
more have I acknowledged and understood him/ 
And when dealin<; with anv thing more articulate 
than the fancied language of the skies, he too 
sought his best inspiration at the Mount of Olives, 
and found it at least in his Hallelujahs. 

Mendelssohn's ominous and insatiate yearn- 
ing for the sniritrworld displayed itself first, in- 
deed, in his Midsummer Night's Dream; — but it 
w«is only in depicting the wonderful ways and 
works of the greatest of Prophets anrl the greatest 
of Apostles, — of an Elijah and a St Paul, — that 
his genius found its full play and won its noblest 
triumphs. 

I shall not soon forwt the emotions "with which, 
just ten years ago, in London, I first listened to 
the " Elijah." I shall not soon forget the person 
and presence of the young and brilliant Composer, 
as he stood in Exeter Hall conducting a choir 
ami band of six or seven hundred voices and in- 
struments in the perfonnanee of that most im- 
pn»ssive Oratorio. Less than six months were to 
expire — nobody dreamed it then — before he him- 
self Wcis to disappear from these earthly scenes 
almost as suddenly as the great Prophet whom he 
was portraying, — and one might almost imagine 
that the first faint glories of the celestial worid 
were gleaming ujxjn his soul — that he had caught 
a passing glimpse of those chariots of firt^ whose 
rushing sound and sparkling track were the fit 
accomj>animents of that miraculous translation to 
the skies, — as he stoo<l trembling with transport 
at his own magnificent hannonics. 

Nor can I fail to call up, in this connection, 
the image of another most a(;complishcd and 
distinguished jiei'son, in whose company I was 
privileged to listen to this sublime performance — 
the late Lonl Ellesmerc, — who repi*esented Great 
Britain so acceptably at the opening of our Crystal 
Palace in New York, who delighted Boston, too, 
by his genial eloquence at our School Festival 
soon aflenvanls, and whose recent death has 
occasioned so much of sincere and just regret 
among the friends of Art in all its dejmrtments 
and in both hemispheres. 

And now I rejoice that these noble Oratorios 
of these greatest composers are to form the main 
feature of this oircasion. I rejoice that, at this 
first New England Musical Festival, tlie divine 
Art is so distinctly to recognize its rightful relation 
to Divinity, as the privileged handmaid of Religion. 
Without feeling called upon to pronounce any 
opinion upon other amusements and festivals for 
which other voices in other i)laces are pleading, 1 
am glad that this veteran Association of New 
England, faithful to its first love, true to the key- 
note of its earliest organization, — at a moment too 
when so many influences are alluring us away 
from whatever is pure and lovely and of good 
report, — has instituted a series of Holidays, not 
only combining morality and innocence with the 
most refined and elevating enjoyment, but blend- 
ing so nobly and so worthily the praises of God 
with the recreation of man. 

I do not forget that a severe religious casuistry 
has sometimes raised a question, how far it is fit 

* These are the words of Beethoven, who said of 
Mozart's great Opera : ** The sacred art ought never 
to be degraded to the foolery of so scandalous a sub- 
ject" 



to employ sacred themes and sacred words for the 
mere purpose of entertainment But it is a {pneat 
mistake to suppose that mere entertamment la all 
that is imparted, or all that is intended, by such 
performances. The man must indeed be ** deaf 
as the dead to harmony," who can listen to the 
story of the Creation or of the Redemption, as 
told in the lofty strains which are presently to be 
heard here, without being kindled into something 
of fresh admiration and adoration towards the 
great Author and Finisher of both. Yes, deaf 
as the dead to harmony must he have been bom, 
and with a soul sealed up to at least one of the 
highest sources of inspiration, who feels no glow 
of grateful awe as the Li^ht flashes forth in audi- 
ble coruscations upon mat new-created world, 
and no thrill of holy joy as the Heavens are 
heard telling the glory of God ; — whose belief in 
the miraculous incarnation of " One mighty to 
save " is not quickened, as the majestic titles b^ 
which he was to be called come pealing forth so tn- 
umphantly in the very words of prophecy — " Won- 
derful — Counsellor — the Mighty God ; " — who is 
not conscious of a more vivid /aith in the great 
doctrine of the resurrection, as the sublime dec- 
laration of the patient old Patriarch is a^ain and 
again so exquisitely reiterated — "I know — I 
know that my Redeemer livcth ; *' — and who 
does not catch a deeper sense of the mystery 
and the glory of that blessed consummation, 
when ** the Kingdoms of the earth shall become 
the Kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ," 
while the air around him is ringing and reverber- 
ating with the ecstacy of those transcendent and 
exulting Hallelujahs ! 

No, it is not entertainment alone which this 
occasion will have communicated to some at least 
of the souls which shall vibrate to these sublime 
and solemn strains. I know that the fervors and 
raptures which result from mere musical suscepti- 
bility are no safe substitute for the prayer and 
praise which belong to the true idea of religious 
worship, and I am not altogether without sympa- 
thy with those, who would be gla<l to see this 
ancient Society retuminj^ to its original practice 
during the first ten or fifteen years of its exist- 
ence, by giving some of its public performances, 
as they are now doing, at times when they may 
be attcndcfl and enjoyed by those to whom the 
domestic circle or the services of the Sanctuary 
are the chosen and cherished occupations of a 
Sunday evening. But it will be an evil day for 
the best interest of mankind, when the noblest 
and most impressive varieties of music shall be 
utterly discanled and divorced from the ser^dce 
of religion, and given finally over to the meretri- 
cious uses of sensuality or superstition. The 
sacred Chronicler has told us how it was under 
the old dispensation — that it was only ** when the 
singers and the tnimpeters were as one, to make 
one sound to be heaixl in praising and thanking 
the Lord, and when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments 
of music and praised the Lord — saying, * For he 
is good ; for his mercy endureth forever ; * '* — 
that it was only then, at the outpouring of that 
grand vocal and instrumental unison of thanks- 

E'ving and praise, that the visible glory of tlic 
ord came down, filling and overshadowing the 
house of God. And though the Gospel does un- 
doubtedly point to a purer and more spiritual 
worship, yet from that most memorable and sol- 
emn hour, of which the simple record runs con- 
cerning the Savior and his disciples — " And when 
they had sunjj an h}Tnn, they went out unto the 
Mount of Olives," — from that most memorable 
and solemn hour, Music has been recognized as 
a consecrated handmaid of Christianity; and 
those which Christ himself has thus joined to- 
gether, it is not for any man to put asunder. 

And may God grant that tne performances 
which are now about to begin, may be endued 
with a double power over the hearts of all who 
hear them ; — that these resounding anthems may 
do something to purge and purify the corrupted 
currents of the air we breathe ; — that these lofty 
enunciations and reiterations of the great truths 
of the Bible may aid in arresting and driving 
back the tide of delusion, infidelity and crime 
\ which is raging and swelling so fearfiiUy around 
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118 ; — and that these Hosannahs and Hallelujahs 
maj combine with the Prayers and Alms of the 
approaching Anniversary Week, in calling down 
a nesh blessing on our beloved city and upon us 
who dwell in it ; — so that when at last that hour 
shall come, which can neither be hastened nor post- 
poned by the idle calculations of learned astrolo- 
gers, or the idle conjurations of diviners and sor- 
cerers, — ^when tlie trumpet of the Archangel shall 
be heard sounding through the sky and sum- 
moning us, in God's own time, from our des- 
tined sleep of death, — our hearts and voices 
may not be wholly unattuned for uniting with 
Cherubim and Seraphim and all the Company of 
Heaven in that sublime Trisagion, — " Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hosts ; heaven and earth are 
foil of the majesty of thy glory ! " 

It only remains forme. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
in behalf of this oldest existing Musical Society 
of Boston, — older, if 1 mistake not, than almost 
any of its kind in London, since the Institution 
of the Ancient Concerts has passed away with 
the Iron Duke, one of their principal Directors, 
— to pronounce the single word of * welcome * to 
you all. But while offering you this welcome 
m their name, as I now most respectfully and 
cordially do, I feel that my duty to-day would 
be but half perlbrmed, if I did not, al»), in 
your name, and as the self-commissioned organ 
of the vast concourse of my fellow-citizens, by 
whom this noble Hall will day by day be 
thronged, — if I did not, in your name and in 
theirs, assure the members of this old pioneer 
Association, of the sincere and grateful appreci- 
ation, which is entertained by our whole commu- 
nity, of their unwearied and honorable efforts in 
the cause of musical improvement, and of their 
signal success in giving a worthier and more im- 
pressive utterance to the praise of God * in the 
Seat congregation.' And may the favor of 
eaven and the patronage of a generous public 
never be wanting to tlieir future ^career. 
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The Threb Days' Musical Festival— the first 
ever celebrated in America— commenced at 10 o'clock 
this morniog, and Is now in progress. The Orator has 
spoken, and the inspiring harmonies of the * Creation ' 
are yet resounding in the Music Hall amid delighted 
crowds of listeners. We arc there listening, and we 
pity any of our readers whom we do not see there 
also. And that we may be there, as well as that our 
paper may be of some aid to those who shall attend 
the Festival, wc issue the present number two days in 
advance of its usual date, by which means we are 
enabled to present the admirable Address of Mr. 
WiNTHBOP, etUiref from Ait own notes, containing all 
the parts omitted in the delivery for want of time, be- 
sides various other matters that have interest in con- 
nection with the Festival. 

The length of these documents necessarily excludes 
most of our usual summary of musical news, concert 
criticisms, &c., and makes this purely a Festival 
Papbb. 

ID* Our next number will contain a Full Report 
of the three days* performances, and will be of equal 
interest with the present, so that we shall again issue 
a large edition, for the Anniversary week. 

inr We would modestly suggest the present week 
of Musical Jubilee as a'good time for those who have 
been without a Musical paper to subscribe for DwigfU^t 
Journal of Munc. We think we can safely promise 
those who do so their full money's worth. 

O* Adtertisebs also should not omit the rare op- 
portunity here offered of bringing their musical com- 
modities before the notice of crowds of musical people. 



The Festival.- Wc write the day before the open- 
ing, (it being essential to our purposes above stated 
to go to press on Wednesday,) and therefore dare not 
say with what auspicious light the heavens will smile 
upon the long expected feast of harmony. Now the 



weather is most ominous ; a fierce storm rages, and 
the evil spirit of the East Wind hangs a^und us now 
for many days, darkening sweet Nature's opening fes- 
tival of buds and flowers, as Weber's Zamicl clouds 
and chills the sunshine and the music in his weird 
German opera. We hope the clouds will break away ; 
but if they do not, it will be but the usual lot of the 
beginnings of great things, that grow up into perma- 
nent importance in this world ; and such importance 
surely we may ascribe to the commencement of great* 
Musical Festivals, destined in spite of storms and 
obstacles to become a custom and an institution in 
the land, kindling the love of lofty music, suspending 
for sweet periods the hot haste and strife of all-con- 
suming business competition, and aiding noble chari- 
ties, as in our mother country, England. 

The arrangements have all been happily perfected, 
on an ample and (to us) unprecedented scale. The 
Directors of the Handel and Haydn Society have 
planned and labored to an extent that few can appre- 
ciate, to bring this thing about ; choir and orchestra 
and solo artists have entered into it with hearty zeal ; 
rehearsals have been continual and thorough; the 
worthy conductor, Mr. Carl Zbuuahx, has displayed 
throughout a cool-headed and indefatigable energy, 
enough to conquer a new country ; and the result will 
be, if this first Festival succeeds as it now promises, 
the conquering indeed of a new field henceforth for 
Art and Harmony out of the wide waste of our utili- 
tarian, scrambling life. 

The arrangements of the Festival arc now all set 
forth in the advertisements, with the exception of the 
programmes of the three miscellaneous concerts. Of 
these the features will be two grand Symphonies by 
Beethoven, the No. 7, in A, and the No. 5, in C mi- 
nor, also the charming Allegretto from the No. 8 ; 
Beethoven's overture to Leotiora — the third and 
grandest of the four he wrote for his only opera, — and 
to Shakspearc's Corioiaum, which the Germans class 
with his Effmont Mudcr the he^d of character oceriurea, 
that is, works which convey in music the idea of a 
character, a historical person, — and in this intense 
and fiery music the life of the proud Roman storms 
itself away most characteristically, not unrelieved by 
little episodic themes of tenderest and sweetest mel- 
ody. To these add Mendelssohn's " Fingal's Cave " 
overture,— a marvellous piece of cool, wild sea-shore 
picture music,— and the Scherzo, (much in the same 
vein), of his so-called " Scotch " Symphony ; Wag- 
ner's exciting overture to TantihSuser, Rossini's bril- 
liant and ever popular one to "William Tell; " We- 
bers's Concert-piece for piano and orchestra, to be 
played by William Mabok, &c., &c. The rest will 
be vocal selections, in which the principal solo singers 
will take part. The programme for Saturday morn- 
ing, particularly, is one of rare excellence, including 
the 7th Symphony, the Mendelssohn Scherzo, the 
overtures to "Fingal's Cave" and "Leonora," and 
an aria from Mozart's Clemenza di Tito, to be sung 
by Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 

As for the oratorios, we heard the full rehearsal of 
" Elijah " Sunday evening, and the effect of orchestra 
and chorus was in truth magnificent. The solo parts 
will be for the most part capitally done. Mr. Simp- 
son, from New York, has a delightful tenor, if not all 
the fine shading of our own Mr. Adams, who shares 
the tenor solos with him. Dr. Ouilmette has a noble 
bass, and sings the part of Elijah in a more musician- 
like and telling manner than we have heard before. 
Mrs. Eliot, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Mozart, Mrs. Hill, 
Miss Phillipps and Miss Twichell, in this and the 
other oratorios, will do good justice to their several 
parts. A beautiful and novel feature in " Elijah " 
will be the singing of the Angel Trio by three boys. 
On Saturday night the grand and ever fresh " Messi- 
ah " will probably assemble an immense crowd for a 
solemn and fit finale. 

The orchestra will be superb. We counted at the 
rehearsal 78 instruments. There are 8 double basses, 
10 violoncellos, 9 violas, giving an uncommon rich- 
ness to the bass and to the middle parts of the string- 
ed quartet ; 12 first violins, 12 second do, 4 clarinets, 
4 oboes, 4 horns, ftc, &c. Among the first violins we 
noticed some of the best players from New York, as 
MoUinhauer, Besig, Noll, and others. With these 



names to lend due fSW^t to the great oratorios, sym- 
phonies and overtures, many will feel their power and 
beauty, who may have been dull listeners before, com- 
plaining that they were " too scientific " and all that! 
The scene itself, too, in that noble Hall, with the bril- 
liant and eager audience, the vast choir of 600 sing- 
ers grouped amphitheatrically upon the stage, the 
wings extending into the galleries on either side, the 
orchestra in the middle, rising back to the organ, and 
poor Crawford's god-like statue of Beethoven 
looking down serenely upon all, will not be the least 
element of interest in the occasion. 



Musical Festivals— Their Rise in England. 

Musical Festivals, upon a grand scale, with Orato- 
rio, may properly be said to have begun with the 
Handel Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784. Dr. Burnet, who chronicles the events 
of those five days (May 26th, 27th, 29th, and June 
3d and 5th) in a sumptuous quarto volume, with 
all his glowing enthusiasm, and his elegant and schol- 
arly garrulity, (the book is now rare,) took great 
pains to ascertain if there were any record of an ear- 
lier musical feast in any country, in which as many 
as 500 performers were united, and could discover 
none. A few instances are named of gatherings of 
two or three hundred singers and musicians on some 
royal or national occasions in Paris, Rome, or Venice, 
but the elements of a grand organic musical festival 
scarcely existed before Handel. There was no or- 
chestra, upon which all must centre ; and even Han- 
del's orchestra, and such as they had at this centen- 
nial of his birth, was but a rude and imperfect agglom- 
eration compared with the grand orchestra of our 
day. Several of the periodical Festivals, now cele- 
brated on so vast a scale in England, had their 
small beginnings earlier than the Handel Commemo- 
ration. The Annual Meeting of the three Choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester, commenced in 
1724 ; the Birmingham Triennial Festival (now the 
most famous), in 1778. But the Commemoration of 
Handel brought together 52^3 musicians — a moderate 
number for our day, (smaller perhaps than we shall 
see and hear this week at the first Festival in Boston) 
— but then a musical event eclipsing all before. 

Nothing but the infiuence of Handel's music, and 
the general love and reverence especially for his 
" Messiah," made such an occasion possible. " Han- 
del's Church music had been kept alive, and had 
supported life in thousands, by its performance for 
charitable purposes." The hospitals and infirmaries 
throughout the kingdom were " indebted to the art 
of music, and to Handel's works in particular, for 
their support." His " Messiah" alone, as performed 
under his own direction in the last ten years of his 
Ufe, (1749-^9,) yielded about £7,000 to the Foundling 
Hospital, which was increased by subsequent per- 
formances until the year 1777 to over £10,000. This 
very Westminster Abbey Festival gave £1,000 to the 
Westminster Hospital, and £6,000 to the Society for 
Decayed Musicians, to which Handel had already be- 
queathed £1,000 at his death. Thus, besides its direct 
influence on the hearts and minds of men, the music 
of Handel has been one of the world's great charities ; 
for charity is still the end of all the great festivals, at 
Birmingham and elsewhere, into which his music 
breathed the breath of life. 

From Burney's book we glean some curious partic- 
ulars about the Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. The proportions of choir and orchestra were 
singular ; there were 250 instruments to 275 singers. 

The orchestra itself was strangely composed ; he 
gives a list of 26 players of the hautboy, and of 26 
bassoons and one double beuioon ! These instruments 
were much cultivated in Handel's time. There were 
no clarinets. The other elements were : 48 first vio- 
lins, 47 second violins, 26 tenors, 21 violoncellos, 15 
double basses, 6 flutes, 12 trumpets, 6 " trombones or 
sacbuts," 12 horns, 3 kettle-drums, 1 double kettle- 
drum. 

The Choir consisted of 60 Trehlea, most of whom 
were boys, (thus the list includes " three Master 
Ashleys," "ten Chapel boys," "Master Latter," 
"Master Loader," "Mrs. Love," "ten St. Paul's 
boys," " Master Piper," &c., &c.) ; 48 ComUer Ten- 
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or«, (men), instead of our contralti; 83 Teiiors; 84 
Basses. The famous German prima donna, Madame 
Mara, sang the great soprano airs in the ** Messiah." 
The conductor was Joah Bates, Esq., who played 
the organ, seated at a key-board nineteen feet in Aront 
of the organ itself, in the middle, and in full view of 
the performers ; he was aided by two violin "leaders,** 
but there was tio beating of time ; the whole •* moved 
like clock-work," without such aid. The scene must 
have been magnificent ; Dr. Burney says : 

All the preparations for receiving their Majesties, 
and the first personages in the kingdom, at the east 
end ; upwards of five hundred musicians at the west ; 
and the public in general, to the number of between 
three and four thousand persons, in the area and gal- 
leries, 80 wonderfully corresponded with |the style of 
architecture of this venerable and beautiful structure, 
that there was nothing visible, either for use or orna- 
ment, which did not harmonize wth the principal 
tone of the building, and which may not, metaphori- 
cally, have been said to be in perfect twie with it. 
But, besides the wonderful manner in which this con- 
struction exhibited the band to the spectators, the 
Orchestra was so judiciously contrived, that almost 
every performer, both vocal and instrumental, was in 
full view of the conductor and leader ; which accounts 
in some measure, for the uncommon ease with which 
the performers confess they executed their parts. 

The whole preparations for these grand performan- 
ces were comprised within the western part of the , 
building, or broad aisle ; and some excellent judges 
declared, that, apart from their beauty, they never 
had seen so wonderful a piece of carpentry, as the 
orchestra and galleries, after Mr. Wyatt's models. 

At Mie east end of the aisle, just before the back of 
the choir-organ, some of the pipes of which were vis- 
ible below, a throne was erected in a beautiful Gothic 
style, corresponding with that of the Abbey, and a 
center box, richly decorated and furnished with crim- 
son satin, fringed with gold, for the reception of their 
Majesties and the Royal Family ; on the right hand 
of which was a box for the Bishops, and, on the left, 
one for the Dean and Chapter of Westminster; im- 
mediately below these two boxes were two others, one, 
on the right, for the families and friends of the Direct- 
ors, and the other for those of the prebendaries of 
Westminster. Immediately below the King*s-box 
was placed one for the Directors themselves; who 
were all distinguished by white wands tipped with 
gold, and gold medals, struck on the occasion, ap- 

f>ending from white ribbands. These their Majesties 
ikewise condescended to wear, at each performance. 
Behind, and on each side of the throne, there were 
seats for their Majesty's suite, maids of honor, grooms 
of the bedchamber, pages, &c. 

The Orchestra was built at the opposite extremity, 
ascending regularly from the height of seven feet 
from ihc floor, to upwards of forty, from the base of 
the pillars ; and extending from the centre to the top 
of the side aisle. 

The intermediate 8p.icc below was filled up with 
level benches, and appropriated to the early subscri- 
bers, llic side aisles were formed into long galleries, 
ranging with the orchestra, and ascending, so as to 
contain twelve rows on each side : the fronts of which 
projected before the pillars, and were ornamented 
with festoons of crimson morinc. 

At the top of the orchestra was placed the occasion- 
al organ, in a Gothic frame, mounting to, and ming- 
ling with, the saints and martyrs represented in the 
painted glass on the west window. On each side of 
the organ, close to the window, were placed the ket- 
tle-drums. The choral bands were principally placed 
in view of Mr. Bates, on steps, seemingly ascending 
into the clouds, in each of the side aisles, as their ter- 
mination was invisible to the audience. The princi- 
pal singers were ranged in the front of the orchestra, 
as at oratorios, accompanied by the choirs of St. Paul, 
the Abbey, Winsor, and the Chajjcl Royal. 

The accounts of the perfect unity, precision and 
splendid effect of the performances in Westminster 
Abbey, are somewhat hard for us to reconcile with 
such arrangement of the forces. The music per- 
formed was all by Handel, and consisted, besides the 
"Messiah" twice, of the Dettingen"Te Deum,*' and 
miscellaneous selections from his vocal and instru- 
mental works, arias from his operas, hautboy concer- 
tos, organ fugues, overtures to other or.itorios, &e. 
This so set the example of miscellaneous progranmics, 
that we find that, in all the English festivals from 
that time until the Sacred Harmonic Society was es- 
tablished in 1832, there is scarcely an instance of a 
complete oratorio of Handel being given, with the 
exception of the *' Messiah.*' 

The influence of such festivals in England may be 

judged by the following table of all that have been 

held to this date, wth estimates of the aggregate 
attendance upon each. We find it in a pamphlet late- 
ly issued with regard to the coming Handci festival : 

6 Westminster Abbey 1784 to 1791 00,000 

1 ditto 1834 20,000 



....180,000 



sayl60,000 



4 York Minster 1823 to 1836 90,000 

4 Edinburgh 1813 to 1843 32,000 

11 Norwich 1824 to 1854 88,000 

17 Birmingham 1769 to 1829 

8 ditto in Town Hall 1834 to 1855 

4 Chester 1806 to 1829^ 

7 Derby 1810 to 1831 

1 Dublin 1831 

8 Liverpool 1813 to 1848 

2 Manchester 1828 & 1829 

2 Bradford 1853 & 1&56J 

'"^ ^.Tel^S/dfJ^c: \ ■ """-ISW. ...y 370.000 

This makes a total of 1,000,000 persons as the en- 
tire numbers present upon all these occasions. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in 1832, originated a regu- 
lar series of performances of Handel's Oratorios in 
London, on a scale equal to that of the Festivals of 
former years. Between June 1836 and June lS56thi8 
Society has given 344 performances in Exeter Hall, 
which, it is estimated, have been attended in the ag- 
gregate by 650,000 persons. One half of these 344 
performances have consisted of entire Oratorios of 
Handel, embracing the " Messiah," " Israel in 
Egypt," "Judas Maccabaius," "Samson," "Solo- 
mon," " Joshua." " Saul," " Jcphtha," " Deborah," 
" Athaliah " and " Belshazzar. ' Very justly there- 
fore does this Sacred Harmonic Society take the lead 
in the great Handel Festival to take place next month. 

Thus England has been the cradle and the chief 
seat of these monster musical Festivals, and Handel's 
music has been as the breath of life to them. 

Next to Handel's oratorios, there have figured at 
the festivals such works of course as Haydn's " Cre- 
ation," Mo:!art's " Requiem," Spohr's " Last Judg- 
ment," Beethoven's " Mount of Olives," and only 
very recently the " Passion " of Bach, Handel's great 
contemporary, who never went abroad from his own 
Germany. Then came the day of Mendelssohn; a 
great day was that for England's music when the 
composer himself conducted the first performance of 
" Elijah " at the Birmingham Festival, on the 2Gth 
of August, 1846. The influence of his music upon 
English writers soon became as visible as Handel's 
had been, and a large crop of English oratorios soon 
sprang up, plainly inspired at second hand by Men- 
delssohn. The most successful of these imitations, 
several of which have had their turn at festivals, was 
Mr. Costa's " Kli," the filial relationship of which to 
the " Elijah," those who heard it performed here last 
winter by the Handci and IL'iydn Society, and who 
shall be so fortunate as to listen to the grand per- 
formance of " Elijah " in our Music Hall to-morrow, 
can hardly fail to recognize. 

We begun with the first Handel Festival. We con- 
clude with simply alluding to the preparations for the 
second, which is to take place next month in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Festivals have grovni 
.somewhat since 178 k This will be on a far grander 
scale than any heretofore, and is but preliminary to a 
still grander one projected for the second centennary 
of Handel's birth, in 18J9. Think of a chorus of 2,000 
singers, 500 to each of the four vocal parts, with an 

orchestra of 300 inslmments, and the most powerful 
organ that can be built ! This mighty force, if not 
unmanageable, must lend an effect never before 
dreamed of to the great rhorusos of the " Messiah," 
" Judas Maccabicus," and above all the " Israel in 
Egyi)t." 

Of Festivals in Germany and other parts of Europe 
we must take another opportunity to speak. 
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The Great Musical Festival. 

The three days are over — the memorable^ glo- 
rious three days ! Glorioas, in 9i)ite of rain and 
storm, thin audiences to start with, lack of daz- 
zling attraction of great names as solo artists, and 
pecuniary loss to those who guarantied the enter- 
prise ! 

We said, before the concerts, that we pitied any 
of oar musical friends who should be willing or 
obliged to lose them ; we must now put it more 
strongly, and say : We envy not their feelings 
when they learn that they have missed undoubt- 
edly the grandest, the most important and most 
genuine musical or artistic occasion that has yet 
occurred upon this continent But leaving gen- 
eral reflections for the present, wo proceed to 
chronicle each day's proceedings. 

First Day: Thursday, May 21. 

Rain, rain, rain ! For three days before the 
opening it has rained continually, and for nearly 
ten days we have all been under the chilling, 
gloomy influences of an ugly, pertinacious East- 
erly storm, that has hung around us latent or de- 
veloped, now searching with treacherous, icy 
fingers to the marrow of our sensibilities, to the 
sore trial of all faith and weakening of all will, 
now bursting out in drenching floods and tempest, 
as in the last three days, and adding outward to 
the inward disability : — fit tj'pe, our East Wind, 
of the old Puritan spirit, foe of all things genial ! 

The worst thing about one of these long 
New England storms, is its discouraging influence 
upon people's mii^ds ; under its spell we give up 
and become indifferent to cherished plans and 
purposes ; we lose all enthusiasm, and take no 
pains and spend no money to avail ourselves of 
even the rarest and grandest invitations. Of 



course it was a serious damper on the sale of sea- 
son tickets. The price, to be sure, $5,00, though 
moderate and nece&sarv for an entertainment so 
excellent and so costly, must have been one 
ground of hesitation to many whose means are 
not commensurate with their love of music ; and 
then in veiT many faith was wanting : music for 
two years past had been comparatively under a 
cloud with us; there were few that believed in 
the possibility of gi'oat things; from jjiving our- 
selves too irrcat credit we had sunk to sjivino; 
oui'selves too little, and mcii.s* minds had not got 
wrought up to a due sense of what now was 
cominjr. Could the feast but have bejnm where 
it left oflT, we should have seen a very different 
state of appetite. — We speak of the public. Not 
so with the givers of the feast, its managers, and 
all who took a part in it. Neither managers, con- 
ductor, singew or orchestra ever faltered in their 
preparations ; everything was carried out to the 
letter on the scale first contemplated ; the con- 
ductor and the business managers were instant 
in season and out of sea^nju ; the rehearsals went 
on, thrice a week for oratorio, and twice a week 
for orehestra, and the choir, surpri.sed and chann- 
ed at the effect of its own numbers in rehearsal, 
grew continually both in numbers and in spirit. 
All was sure to be right, at lea-^t alive, at the 
stage end of the Hall, however It might l)e in the 
auditorium. 

Ten o'clock, the hour of opening, came. It 
still rained in torrents, and continued so almost 
all day. Yet it was a milder and more genial 
rain, not out of hannony with the young buds 
and springing grass, and with the Oratorio of the 
** Creation." Tliere were, as nearly as we could 
estimate, a tliousand persons in the audience, 
leavin<' about 1500 seats vacant Yet the Music 
Hall presented a superb spectacle, especiaDy at 
the stage end. The chonis seats, well-filled, 
rising back in tiers to the organ screen, and side- 
wise into the first galleries ; the orehestra filling 
the main space in the middle, with chorus crowd- 
ing reund it ; the diiis for principal singers, and 
part of the female choir built out in front ; the 
statue of Beethoven overlooking all, was truly a 
sight to shame — not the audience who were there, 
but those who were not In a few moments the 
government of the Handel and Haydn Society 
took their seats in the semi-cirele in front of the 
stage, and the President, Mr. Charles Francis 
Chickering, introduced the orator of the day, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who was received 
with warm applause. His Address has been 
already given to our readers in full, and speaks 
for itself. It was exceedingly happy in concep- 
tion, execution and delivery, and struck the true 
key-note of the occasion. All heard deligbted, I 



and were the better prepared to listen to the 
great music with an understanding spirit. The 
orator omitted perhaps one third of the entire 
printed Address. He also threw in some ex- 
tempore allusions, which were very timely, 
especially one to the presence of the venerable 
Josiah Quincy, which of course waked a warm 
and audible response. 

Alter some delay, at a few minutes past eleven, 
the princijial singers were conducted to their 
scats in front, amid loud applause, especially Bos- 
ton's old favorite, Mi-s. Anna Stone Eliot, 
(now of New York), whom the members of the 
choir seemed to take srrcat delight in welcoming. 

or? O 

Several rounds of plaudits, too, announced the 
advance of Mr. Carl Zeiirahn to his Conduct- 
or's past. In the chorus we had counted 400 
singers during the Address ; there were probably 
by this time at least 450 in the scats. Then be- 
gan, froni the orchestra of 78 instruments, the 
Introduction, representing Chaos, to Haydn's 
" Creation." It was a very graphic and impress- 
ive rendering. 

Mr. S. W. Leacii, in the part of Raphael, de- 
livered the recitative : In the beginning^ &c., and 
then the soft chorus, flowing in with such unex- 
ampled breadth and richness of harmony : And 
the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters t at once took possession of every delighted 
listener, until the grand burst upon And there 
was LIGHT! which was absolutely thrilling and 
sublime. We never before have heard it given 
with a tithe of the same effect; it was a new 
sensation even to old oratorio-goers, while upon 
tlie less experienced it flashed a new conception 
of the meaning and tlie power of music. All 
common thovights, the dull day and thin audience 
were forgotten, for the world was as it were mi- 
raculously full of light We saw the tears start 
into some eyes — tears which mean joy and won- 
der, reverence and new life, as truly if not as 
oflen as they mean sympathy and sorrow. 

It would seem as if this first flash quickened 
the entire performance that then followed. At 
all events the choruses, from first to last, partook 
of the same vitality and grandeur — at least so far 
as the composition in each case admitted, for 
Haydn's choruses do not grow upon you with the 
cumulative grandeur of the great Handelian 
mountain ranges. The grander parts, like the 
Heavens are tellingt rang out with a glorious vol- 
ume ; the fragmentary, responsive parts, where 
phrases are tossed about from one mass of voices 
to another, in complicated fugue or canon, as in : 
Despairing^ cursing rage attends their fallj were 
marked by an infallible precision and a boldly 
pronounced individuality ; the smooth, clear, even 
passages of harmony, like : A new created toorld^ 
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&c., filled the ear sweetly and richly, and the 
soul with a fully reconciled, contented, child-like 
piety of feelin<^ ; and the whole was beautiful as 
well as grand witli a balanced fulness of parts, 
and a perfection of ensemble, such as had not 
been heard before this side of Europe. The 
choruses with solo derived great brilliancy from 
the voice of Mrs. Eliot, touchinjj the edjies of 
the waves with light, in flower}- outline ; although 
the recent illness, under which she yet evidently 
labored, impaired somewhat the old clarion ring 
and splendor of that voice. But in her solos 
this was amply compensated by the more refined 
and thoughtful tone and spirit of her renderings. 
Tlioiigh not free from some ohl faults of method, 
she is, in the higher qualities of feeling and 
expression, more of an artist than she ever was, 
and gives more satisfaction to one who listens to 
singing for something more than a perfected piece 
of vocal machinery. In the great air : On mighty 
penSy she was far from a Jenny Lind, of course ; 
yet she sang it with a great deal of fine execu- 
tion and good expression of the several contrast- 
ed points, the eagle's flight, the cooing of the 
doves, the nightingale, &c. Thin and pale as 
she looked, and singing with painful effort, it was 
a treat to hear Anna Stone once more in Haydn's 
music. 

The other great song : With verdure clad^ was 
rendered for the most part very tastefully and 
smoothly by the rich and m<>l]ow voice of Mrs. 
Mozart, who has much improved of late ; though 
she gave a strange twist to those little broken 
figures near the end of the roujade upon : " Here 
shoots the healing plant,** Mr. Lkach sbna with 
consummate taste and feeling all the bass sdlos in 
the characrter of Uaphacl. He has not a pon- 
derous or very telling voice, but he is the most 
an artist of any that sang. He has had a truly 
£ngli.sh training in the oratorio music of Handel 
and of Haydn, and is master of its style. Espe- 
cially is he, like Mr. Arthurson, the tenor, a 
model for our native singers in the diflicult art of 
delivering recitative. He indulge.^ in no false 
ornament, and always by the fine expressive sha- 
ding of his passages he more than makes up for 
the want of power. In those descriptive frag- 
ments, about the " foaming billow.s," the " purling 
brook," the " roaring lion," the " flexible tiger," 
&c., &c., he was always hapi)y ; and in several 
instances he diminished along passage to a pian- 
issimo with beautiful effect, as in : Softly purling 
glides the limpid hrooky and still more where : In 
long dimensions creeps, with sinuous trace, tJie 
worm ; — though the latter is a droll idea for thou- 
sands to be contemplating with breathless inter- 
est ! But speaking of the descriptive fragments, 
we are reminded of that noble orchestra *, never 
have we heard them all brought out with anything 
like the same vividness and beauty. We were 
long since wear}' of them, as ingenious child's 
play in music ; but now we found ourselves on(;e 
more surprised and plea.sed. Ever}- instrument, 
except the flutes occasionally flatting, did its part 
perfectly ; the fine body of violins, and indeed of 
all the strings, told with beautiful effect in sucrh 
passages as the sunrise .symphony, and the bassoon 
was admirable. 

The recitative and air: In splendor bright, 
and : In native worth and honor clad, were sung 
by Mr. George Simpson, a very young tenor 
from New York. He has a very sweet, pure, 
even tenor voice, which has only to bo set running, 



— indeed a remarkable voice, which is stronger 
than one at first gives it credit for, because it is so 
sweet ; a voice out of which one would think 
almost anything might be made, with talent and 
right culture. But so far it seems a voice, and no- 
thing else. He has no claims to style or culture ; 
nor is it yet evident that there is any fire or pas- 
sional force behind the voice ; but what there 
may or may not be latent, it is not wi.se to pre- 
judge. He has a certain sentimental level ballad 
sweetness in his style of sinjjinjr, which smacks 
more of the popular " Serenaders " and " Min- 
strels " than of an oratorio school. 

Mr. C. R. Adams, whose fine voice and rapid 
progress for the past year have justify made him 
regarded as the most promising of our young na- 
tive tenors, was not in his best voice, being ill, 
but acquitted him.self very acceptably in several 
recitatives, in the air : Now vanish before the holy 
beams, and in the beautiftil Trias, with Mrs. Eliot 
and Mr. Leach. Tlie parts of Adam and Eve 
were sustained by Dr. Guilmette, of New 
York, and Mrs. J. H. Long. On Eve's part, the 
melodious, liquid music, with its quiet rapture, 
was ea.sily and gracefiiUy expressed. As to 
Adam, the ba.ss voice, though strong and telling, 
and delivered with clear proof of thoughtful 
study, seemed better fitted for a more declamator}- 
music, did not always bend itself with a good 
grace to the fine turns of the melody, and some- 
times swerved from pitch. He sang with anima- 
tion, and passages were quite effective. 

Enough of these personal details ; on the whole 
the solos gave good satisfaction ; the beauty of 
the songs was not lost. But the best discovery, 
to the many, from this performance of the Ora- 
torio, was, what every real lover of such music 
knew before, that it is not in the solos that the 
main interest of these great works resides ; it is 
in th<» choriLses and in the orchestra ; these rightly 
done and on an effective scale, and reasonably 
good soloihts arc all that one requires. It was 
always a low stage and a false one in our mu.sical 
culture, when we made all else secondary to the 
efforts of this and that principal soprano or tenor 
in a few famous airs. We are already more ap- 
preciative, more mtisioal, when we recognize the 
choruses, the great ensembles, and enjoy the 
composition as one whole. If we could feel this 
in the " Creation," with its many melodies, how 
much more strongly shall we fool it in such ora- 
torios as the ** Messiah " and the " Elijah ! " 
Viewed in this light, as a whole, the present per- 
formance of the " Creation " was incomparably 
superior to any we ha<l ever hoanl. Familiar 
as we were with it, we hartlly knew till now how 
goo<l the music was. We had grown dull to the 
naive, melodious sameness of goo<l father Haydn, 
after for some time, enjoying to the full, almost to 
ecstacy, his child-like, hai)py, clear and sunny 
flow of melody and harmony ; but now was his 
Oratorio brightened into fresh life and charm to 
us ; it rose indeed " a new created world ; " its 
cheerful piety, and child-like gratitude and won- 
der in* presence of the works of boundless Love 
and Wisdom, took posse.<«sion of the listener. 
And how elofjuently it all acconled with the sea- 
son, this fresh virgin prime of Summer ! The 
day was dark, with gentler, fertilizing showers ; 
we felt it in the air, in every nerve, that the black 
spell of the East wind was gone, and that the 
next day there would be LionT ! 



Afternoon*. — At 3 1-2 P. M., an audience 
not larger than in the morning, (nor was it to be 
expected), assembled for the First Concert. This 
is the place to speak of the composition of the 
orchestra, of 78 mstruments. We wish to record 
the names of all the players, as stated on the 
bills, thits : 



24 Violifu. 


10 Violoncelli. 


McDonald, 


Schultxe, 


W. Fries, 


Ryan. 11. 


Suck, I, 


JunKnickel, 




Eckhardt, 


Suck, II. 


2 Bassoon*. 


Gaertner, 


Verron, 


Hunstock. 


A. Fries. 


Maass, 


Hochstein, 


Meisel, 


Falkenstein, 




Weinz, 


Seip. 
Luhde, 


4 Horns. 


Grill. 


Hamann, 


Mollenhauer. 


Brannetf, 


Trojsi, 


Besig. 


Bcrgner. 


Regestein. I. 


Matzka, 




Plageniann. 


Reyer, 


8 Contrabatai, 




Eichler, I, 


Stein, 


4 Trumjfcts. 


Verron, I. 


Kammcrling, 


Heinecke, 


Keyicr. 


Friese, 


Glaser. 


Werner, 


Kehrhahn, 


Pinter, 


Eichler. Ih 


Lo Bianco. 


Jacobus. 


Van Stan c. 


Steinmann. 




Moorhoiise, 


H. Fries, 


4. Drombones. 


SuQk. III. 


Kluge. 


Rimbach, 


Liebsch, 




Stohr, 


Warren, 


3 Flutes. 


Regestein, II, 


AVbite, 


KoppitTE. 


Gundy. 


Newinger. 


Rnmetti, 






Teltow. 


1 Timpani and 


9 Violas. 




Triangle. 


Ryan, I. 


3 Oboes, 


Stohr, II. 


Krcbs. 


De Ribas. 




Andres, 


Faulwasser, 


1 Bass Drum and 


Bauer, 


Adclung. 


Cymbals, 


Schneider. 




Kalkmann. 


Zohler, 


4 Clarionets. 




Schlimper, 
Moriani, 


Schuiz, 


1 Side Drum, 


Gardner, 


Gafney. 


Comer. 







All of these were resident musicians, with the 
exception of about a dozen, chiefly violins and 
'cellos, from New York. Here was a noble or- 
chestra for Boston. We have not heard a better 
even in New York, whose " Philharmonic " often 
counts as many members. JuUien's was as lai^ 
or larger in New York, but numbered only sixty 
here ; his proportions were not as good, he had 
but 6 seconds, 4 nolas and 4 'cellos to 10 first 
violins and 8 double basses. Ilis wind band was 
composed of rare virtuosi, his brass superabund- 
ant, and his drum force prodigious. JuUien's or- 
chestra were trained to smart and bright effects, 
to all tlie dazzling and dashing externalities of 
music ; this was tlieir trade, though they played 
classical s^nniphonies occasionally for tlie reputa- 
tion of the thing. But by no means would that 
band bear comparison with this in artistic tone, 
in sympathetic rendering of poetic and imagina- 
tive music. But of this anon. Here is the pro- 
gramme : 

FAET I. 

1. Orertnr*— " TanDhUuflvr " R. Wsgoer 

a. Aria— D*AUuniro, from "Bvlirario" IXonlKtti 

Mr. Adams. 

8. YioUn Solo—" Ta Sylphide." Pantaiia HoUanhaner 

Herr Kdward Mollenhauer. 

4. Aria : Che taro—«'Orfeo " Gloek 

HiOT Adelaide Phillippii. 

5. Scheno— from the Scotch Symphony Hendelnohn 

TkKt II. 

1. OTerture— " Coriolanni " Beethoven 

1. Scotch Ballad—'' Bonnie Wee Wife," 

Mr. Oeorge SIropeon. 
8. Fantaida— On themee from '* auetavoe,*^ from Ohoe, 

Be niban. Be Rlbas 

4. Ah, son glnnire — " Sonnambnla " Bellini 

Mim Adelaide Phlllippd. 

6. OTertui«—" William Tell" Ronini 

Rather a meagre programme for a festival ; far 
the least interesting of the three. Yet it had one 
number to redeem it — tliat noble Coridanus 
overture, by not a few esteemed the best of 
Beethoven's. We are the more careful to speak 
of it, since it escaped all mention in most of the 
newspaper criticisms which found matter for re- 
mark in eiery other item. We will not venture 
to describe it in our own words ; it was recently 
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perfonned in London, and we are tempted to 
cite a portion of the Morning PosVs remarks 
upon it, which arc appreciative and just, even if 
thev seem highly colored : 

- We do not envy the man who cannot feel in the 
very first bars of the overture to Coriolanua the strong 
pulsation of a mighty heart — the brejithinp: of one of 
nature's kings, born to command his fellow men, 
though doomed to struggle with the adverse circum- 
stances which surround the career of one unon whom 
fortune has bestowed nothing beyond the grand 
mission, that * heritage of woe,* which his own indomi- 
table will can alone accomplish. We firmly believe 
that no composer but Beethoven (who was a Corio- 
lanus in his way) could have written even the opening 
bars of this stupendous overture. Those wonderful 
notes— that perfectly Homeric or Miltonic passage at 
the commencement," where the empty unison in C so 
completely depicts in sound the void presently to be 
filled by heroic action in the life of the hero : and its 
sudden* tremendous rise to the full chord of F minor, 
in the transition to which the author seems to have 
found the lever which Archimedes vainly sought — 
mere mechanic as he was — to raise the world, how 
inexpressibly grand it is ! Its repetition twice, with 
increased force and confidence, terminating with still 
more potent chords, nppcars to be but so many con- 
firmations of the first gigantic impression. Then 
follow all the struggles of the man who, Mike an 
eagle in a dove-cot, fluttered your Volsces in Corioli ' 
— all the sublime emotions of one who felt the burthen 
of a mighty destiny upon him, and who, although a 
son of the people, hated the • common cry of curs* as 
• reek i* tnc rotten fens' — who said to ungrateful 
Rome, • I banish yo?/,' cursed her, joined her enemies, 
and yet loved her in his heart of hearts, such was a 
hero's inconsistency. But was there no excuse for 
him ? lasten to that divine soul-searching melody, 
now in K flat, now in C. Does it not speak of Vetuna 
and Volumnia, the wife and mother of the exiled 
patriot ? Does it not glide in like an imexpectcd ray 
of sunlight upon all the storm and fury of his mind, 
reviving all the withering flowers of tenderness within 
his hardened heart, and winning him back to love and 
mercy, even at the sacrifice of his own life ? We 
repeat that no historv— no literary poem could more 
compleielv or beautifully express the character and 
career of Coriolanus than does this prodigiously great 
overture by that musical Prometheus, Beethoven ; 
and all who have ears to hear, and brains to under- 
stand, will agree with us. 

And many in our Music Hall did feel it ; it was 
not the fault of Mr. Zerrahn's orchestra if all did 
not. There was more applause than we are wont 
to notice after a first hearing of a work so profound 
and five from all mere taking qualities. Its fii*e 
and earnestness were well brought out, and the 
sweeti pregnant bit of melody as well. In truth 
a masterly perfonnance. The great power and 
brilliancy of the orchestra, especially of that fine 
body of \-iolins, had full scopt* in those tempes- 
tuous climaxes of the Tannhduaer overture and 
of the finale to the William Tell. Seat yourself 
in th(5 upjMT galler}', din»ctly overhanging the 
stage, at such time, and you realize tlie pi'odi- 
gious energy there is in the fu//< fortissimo of a 
great ortthestra; it is like leaning over the boiling 
cauldron of the sea. Add the great choral swell, 
and it is like the ocean rolling up against the 
rock on which you sit Besi<les thei*c no indi- 
vidual sound or instrument est'apes you ; it is 
a fine place to study and to analyze an orches- 
tral peifomianoe ; but to get the pure impn^s- 
8ion of tlie music as a i>oetic whole, iMjtter go 
farther off. The Mendelssohn Schei'zo was nut 
80 nicely played as might be, yet it was (piife 
a(;coptable. 

The vocal sidections were hacknicd ; these lia<l 
to bo left to the singers, and almost at tlic la.st 
moment The best was that from Orfeo, by Miss 
PiiiiJjprs, who looked finely, sang finely, and 
gave grt^at delight Her rich, large tones have 
gained in power and fulness. Some chance de- 
fects in intonation in the Orfeo entirely vanished 
in her highly animated and brilliant rendering of 
Ah! non giunge. She has gained in execution 
as in power. Mr. Adams, though feeble, sang 
-very sweetly, and Mr. Simpson seemed more in 



his element in the simple Scotch ballad, tlian the 
ballad seemed in the great Hall. How Mr. 
MoLLENiiAUER achieved all the difficulties of 
violinity with ease and a perfection unsurpassable, 
so that the empty solo was more furiously 
applauded than the noblest work, and how our 
old friend Du KinAs made gC)o«I his i-eputation, 
we need not tell. The concert was onlv better 
than many ordinaiy ones in the completeness of 
the orchestra and in the one item of the " Corio- 
lanus." 



SixoND Day — Fiuday May 22. 

A bright wnnn sun fit last, and a much larger 
audience, with jjlenty of room tor iiion*. It was 
a brilliant si-ene. Mendelssohn's "Elijah," as 
beinjj the least of an ohl story anions the oratorios, 
was the one lor which manv had reserved their 
spare loienoon. For the same reason it had been 
more spec ially and closely studied by the peribr- 
mci*s. This fact, together with the moix» nuMlern 
and dramatic nature of the composition, and the 
more rich and modern instrumentation, gave a 
zest and fervor to the undertaking, which made 
the pi'rtbrniance of the " Elijah," as a perllmiiance, 
artistically, <'riticaliy weighed, the best of the 
three flay's works. It wai> indeed a sj)lendid 
success, exceeding the most sanguine expcct^itions. 
For tlie fii*st time wjis this most difficult oratorio 
really heard and felt in Boston — we may say in 
America. It was the *' Elijah" entiix', not a bar 
omitted, not a dangerous phwe avoided. And it 
was, as with the " Creation," a successful present- 
ation of the irhol(\ chiefly felt in the ensemble, in 
sj)ite of even greater weaknesses and blennshes in 
solo parts than on the day lK•fbR^ It was in the 
main due to orchestra and chorus, though there 
was no little honor won by solos. 

We have no room to anal)'ze the music, nor 
need we after the long description that we gave 
last week. Whatever may be sai<l of Mendels- 
sohn's comparative lack of mcloilies (ceitainly 
not of melody) ; of his extreme complexity of 
haniionv, intenveaving voices as thev were 
instruments, rather than setting them off (their 
])ci*sonal discourse) with instruments; of his 
scientific, studied effects, and so on, we will 
trust the impressions of that audience to confirm 
all that has iK'cn <*laimed lor it ujion the score 
of beauty and sublimity, of depth of feeling, 
inten.*4e dramatic interest, rii-hness of invention, 
nobility of thought and style, and high n.*ligioua 
sentiment. 

Of the choral and oii'hestral jiart of the per- 
fonnance too much can hanlly be said In i)i'aLse. 
The chorus was lanjcr than the dav l)efoix*, and 
in power and volume, in euphony and balance of 
parts, in precision, animation, light and shade, 
crescendo and diminuendo, theix' was little 
wanting. In such descri])tive choruses as tlwt 
which tells how (J(mI was not in the tempt»st or 
tlie eai-tlupiake, but in the " still, small voice," 
wondrous was the effect of the "five hundrcd 
voices which at a wave of the conductor's hand 
sunk to a whisper, or gi'adually swelled to a 
graiuleur beyond desi-ription." The anguish and 
impatience of such chorusi'S as Ifclp^ Ijonl, and 
Yet doth the Lord see it not : the choral bread tli 
and grandeur of the conclusion to that last ; the 
responsive wail of the choral recitative ; tlie tran- 
quil tenderness and sweetne^ of Blessed are the 
men^ and lie watching over Israel ; the barbaric, 
self-aggravating intensity of the Baal choruses ; 



the magnificent rush and deluge of the rain cho- 
rus : Thanks he to God (how splendidly the violins 
rushed down that swift scale in the pause before 
the end !) ; the chaste and even counterpoint of: 
lie that shall endure ;' the awful purity and ma- 
jesty of Iloly^ holiff alternating with female quar- 
tet, that hymn of Seraphim, announced by alto 
solo ; the mystical imager}' of that in which Elijah 
is taken up in the fiery chariot, with tlu^ whir of 
hot wheels in the accompaniments ; — all, to the 
final fugue : Lord, our Creator, were brought out 
with a power and beauty irn»sistible. The won- 
deiful instrumentation, too, siiffeivd in nothing, 
so that thi! composer's imager}- was vividly be- 
fore you. 

In the pjirt of Elijah, Dr. GuiLMKTTEdid not, 
we confess, entirely c'onfinn the impression we 
received of him in the rehearstd. His strong and 
telling voice was in his favor ; he sang with ani- 
mation, for the most part with understanding of 
the music, and in that profoundly touching song, 
where the violoncello leads the voice so exquis- 
itely : It is enough, he showed not a little pathos ; 
but he was not always true, was careless of tlic 
rir;ht times of cominix in in some of the cantabile 
recitative; sometimes gratuitously prolonged a 
note beyond jill sense or reason, as if coolly illus- 
trating a method. His delivery was cjuite une- 
(jual, in 2>arts n»ally effective^ in others not at all 
so. Mr. Simpson's sweet voice boro the melody 
of Jf with all your hearts pleasingly to all parts 
of the hall, but then.* was the .same impassive 
manner in his sinmn;'. Mr. Adams was ill and 
had to retiro after a single re<-itative. Miss 
Phillipps gave the contralto solos very finely ; 
Mrs. Long in Hear ye, Israel, Ami the part of tlic 
Queen, and Mrs. Mozaut in the widow's part, 
gave good satisfaction. The duet: Zion spread- 
eth her hands was well sung by Mi-s. Mozart 
and Miss Twiciikll. Tlie part of the boy in 
that wonderful dialogue which prepares tlie rain 
chorus, was civdiUibly sustiiinc^d by Mrs. Hill. 
The singing of the unaccompanied Angel Trio, 
by the three choir boys from the Church of the 
Advent, Masters White, Lorino and Cuase, 
gave tlu' puiv.«<t delight, and had to lie repeated. 
The double quartet was well sung by the Mozart 
(piartet and School Street Choir. The single 
Quartet: Cast thy burden upon tlie Lord was 
much applauded ; but the In^autiful one : O come 
every one that thirsteth was a Jiasco. 

The Oratorio was listened to throughout with 
intense earne.'^tness, and there was but one ex- 
pression, of enthusiastic admiration, as the people 
came out Mendelssohn had made his mark tliat 
morning; while such a splendid illustration of 
the power of a great orchesti'a and chorus made 
a sensation, which will scarcely allow empty 
seats another time. With the most crowded 
house tliere <'ould not have been a stronger yj?c/- 
ing of success. 

Afternoon Concert. — One who had taken 
in all those sjilendors of " Elijah " could ngt but 
be conscious of a certain exhaustion of nervous 
energy. This doubtless led some to renounce the 
attractions of tlic^ following progi'amme : 

PART I. 

1. Bymphonie No. 5— (C minor) BeethoTvn 

1— Allegro Mo] to. 

2— Andimte eon moto. 

8— Seberao, Allegro and Finale, AUrgro. 

2. Concertntueclc Weber 

William Maeon. 

PAET n. 

1. Overture—" Enryantbe " Weber. 

2. CavaUna— Mio Fernando, from " La Flatorita " . Donlaettl 

HxB. Mowt 
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8. Ormnd CoDCerto— for the Tiolln* ( E major). . . . TIeazt«m|W 
Herr Edward Mollenhauer. 

4. Cavatina^Arom ^ Tarquato Taam " Donlaetti 

Mbta Twictaell. 

6. Grand March— from " Lohengrin " R. Wagner 

^ BaoepUon at the Emperbr't," with Eight Trumpets 

Obltgato. 

We can tell no one what he lost in not hearins 
that glorious Fifth S}Tnphony. For twenty years 
we have repeatedly heard it, studied it, known it 
by heart, and yet now it seemed as if we really 
heard it for the first time. From that grand or- 
chestra it came out in its full proportions, and 
with all its power. Everj- player seemed inspired 
to do his best to make Beethoven's meaning felt ; 
and one could not help imagining the statue of 
the master there endowed with consciousness, 
and happy in such realization finally of the great 
mission of his genius. How rich the eloquence 
of those violoncellos in the opening of the reli- 
gious Andante! How distinct and grand the 
outline — for the first time almost in our experi- 
ence — of the eccentric passage of the double- 
basses ! But above all how magnificent the cli- 
max of the triumphal Finale ! All were electri- 
fied, transported, lifted up to a nobler faith. You 
will hear no one of that audience talk of Sym- 
phonies as being dull and " scientific." 

William Mason played the Concert-stuck 
in a most artistic and finished style, and, on bein<» 
encored, won new admiration by his own brilliant 
" Silver Spring." Tlie Euryanthe was the most 
acceptable of Weber's overtures, as having been 
the least seldom heard of late ; it is a fine work, 
and was finely played. Tlie Lohengrin affair 
had a certain regal splendor ; you heard only 
trumpets, over a confused sea of accompaniments 
lashed into a perpetual foam of violinity ; more 
stir than inspiration. 

It was an extremely tedious, long-spun, diffi- 
cult and empty Concerto for the violin, in which 
Mr. MoLLEXHAUER displayed wonderful per- 
.fection of execution. The vocal selections in 
themselves were ordinary ; but Mrs. Mozart's 
Toice, style and execution in O mio Fernando, 
were highly satisfactory ; and Miss Twichell's 
only less so in Fatal Goffredo. 

Third Day— Saturday, May 23. 
10 1-2, A. M. — A perfect summer morning I a 
moderate audience ; but a programme worthy of 
a Festival : 

PART I. 

Symphonle, No. 7— (A major) Beethoren 

1— Andante and Allegro TiTace. 
2— Allegretto. 
S^Seheno, AUegzo. 
4— Finale Tiraee. 

Rondo^Prendl per me De Berlot 

MiM Adelaide PhiUIppe. 

PART II. 

OTertare— " Fingal** Care »' Uendelnohn 

Soena ed Aria— <*L BrIgantI " Uercadante 

Dr. Onilmette. 
Allegretto Sehemndo-ftom the Eighth Symphonle. 

•^ . i». «. .. ^ Beethoren 
Daet— The Thirteenth Paalm, with Freneh Horn and Vio- 
loncello Obllgato, bjr Meaere. Hamann and W. Fries. 
Gompo9ed ezprenly fi>r thla occaaion, and dedicated to the 
Handel and Haydn Sodety, by the President of the 
New York American Music AsMoiatlon. 
Misi PhillipM and Dr. Goilmette. 
6. Otertuie— « Leonora '» Beethoven 

Who, with a soul in him, will ever forget that 
glorious rendering of the Seventh S}Tnphony ! 
With the " Choral " and tlie " C minor," it holds 

the highest place among the immortal nine 

among all orchestral inspirations. One place in 
it— that episode, (or Trio, technically), in the 
Scherzo, has ever seemed to us the highest mo- 
ment of all instrumental music ; more so now, 
than ever. Up to that moment it is joy uncon- 
tainable and exquisite; but then the heavens 
open, and the soul thrills with bliss unspeakable 
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and infinite. And the return to the more earthly 
Scherzo, how marvellous ! that drooping of the 
music throus:h a sinde chonl, and with a si5;h we 
are at home — no, not at home, but here again ! 
The mvstical bcijinninj? of the Allejyretto was 
uncommonly beautiful and impressive, with that 
fine body of middle strings and 'ccllot*. The in- 
titxluction to the whole wa."S statelier than ever, 
and the Finale, (clearer in those rapid figinvs 
through that sure mass of violins), swept us along 
with it, not with the march of viotorv, as in the 
Fifth, but away and upwanl, as on eagle's wings, 
now poised at rest a moment, and then still up- 
wanl to the sun of Jo v. We have had no Svm- 
phony performam^s in Boston like those two. 

It took some time after it for the mind to settle 
down into the tamer mood of Mendelssohn's po- 
etic, dreamy overture. But that too is an ex- 
quisite proiluction — the best, we fancy, of his 
overtures, his tone-pictures. Well does " Stella" 
write of it : — " It is such music as the child 
hears when he first holds a sea-shell to his ear, 
and wonders whence comes the mvstical sound." 
And we must borrow a paragraph too, from the 
Courier^s criticism, in which our readers will per- 
haps recognize a well-known hand : 

In the overture to the Hebrides— or FingaVs Cave 
—•Mendelssohn gives vent to the emotions called up 
b^ a voyage among the Scottish Islands. Unable to 
give his sister a description in words of the effect 
produced upon his mind — he a native of the flat 
country of North Germany — Mendelssohn «at down 
to his piano and improvised his emotions. From this 
arose this exquisite composition, in which one almost 
feels the solitude of the ocean, hears the moaning of 
the winds, the cries of the sea birds, the dashing of 
the waves upon the rock -bound shores, the rising of 
the storms, and sees the play of the sun and moon- 
beams upon the wave tops or upon the glassy surface 
of the lake-like bays and sheltered passages among the 
islands. Hearing it after a symphony by Beethoven, 
is like turning from the page of Shakspeare to that 
poem of our great inland sea, the ** Hiawatha." 

That delicious Allegretto from Beethoven's 
Eighth, sweet gush of sunshine in his dark days — 
was not that blithe summer day reflected in its 
music, as the laughing wave reflects the sun ! 
The call to repeat was irresistible, and then it 
seemed too short But almost equally with the 
symphonies was the Leonora overture a triumph. 
We had learned to trust that orchestra, till we 
knew that every passage, every point would come 
outright; the trumpet, announcing the prison- 
er's deliverance, was perfect ; so was the tremend- 
ous crescendo of the violins that lea(.ls on the 
attack of the finale. The mysterious, sombre 
introduction, the allusion to the pathetic tenor 
air, the musing, doubting, hoping, yearning, up- 
ward climbing character of the Allegro motive ; 
the great gleam of hope, the full burst of joy and 
feeling of dcliveranoc — all were unmistakeably 
expressed. Is there a grander introduction to 
an opera, than this No. 3, of the four overtures 
which Beethoven wrote for his Fidelia i 

The Rondo by De Beriot was finely suited to 
the voice of Miss Phillipps, who sang it admi- 
rably, displaying in the florid conclusion more 
flexibility and finish than we had given her credit 
for. She answered the recall with a pretty Eng- 
lish song, which she sang very sweetly at the 
piano. Too perceptible taking of breath is the 
chief fault that has been noticed in this lady's 
singing. Tlie *' Thirteenth Psalm," an attempt 
after the manner of old English writers, conclu- 
ding w^ith a canon movement, had a crude air of 
learning, without much inspiration. 

Evening. — .'Handel'b " Messiah." — The 
Festival has at length wrought conviction in men's 



minds, that it is something honest, as \i is rare and 
good. It is now clear to all that this is no musi- 
cal " Convention," for the sale of psalm-books, 
no Jullien-Bamum Cn'stal Palace humbu«;, but 
a sincere Fes<tiyal of Art, a presentation of grand 
music on a suflBcienily grand scale. The Public 
is awakened at the eleventh hour to a sense of the 
great opportunity, which it will seize by the 
skirts ere it cpiite vanish. The Music Ilall is 
crammed with listeners in every scat and stand- 
ing place and doorway, from floor to up[)er gal- 
lery. Many have paid extra prici-s for their 
seats. There is the utmost eagerness to hear the 
Handel Hallelujahs from that mighty chorus. 
And it is mightier tluin ever; tlie s^tage U packed 
as closely as the auditorium. Newspaj)crs report 
the number of sin<;ers at alx)ut 540: siiv 175 so- 
prana*, 150 bassos, 130 tenoi*s, and 8,5 basses; 
but we have jjood authority for savinjr that the 
choir was nearly 700. 

Critically speaking, the " Messiah " was the 
least perfect in jwrfonuance, of the /three orato- 
rios. From very familiarity, it had not been so 
carefully rehearsed. The orchestra wi»re fre- 
quently at fault, and really blurred the images of: 
thou that idlest, and some other piecos. And 
yet was the " Messiah," of the three, bv far the 
most inipressiye, most inspiring. Handel always 
smites with thoughts so simple and colossal; 
wielding gix>at masses he sweeps, all before him. 
His grand choruses impress themselves so that 
they never are forgotten ; all die singers knew 
them, at least the principal ones ; and never was 
the sublime of music so completely realized as 
that night in tlie " Wonderful " chorus, of which, 
(for the first time in our concert experience), a 
repetition was demanded ; in the ** Hallelujah," 
during which the whole assembly stood — and was 
not that sudden silence, the instantaneous ceasins 
of the mighty mass of sound before the close, the 
most sublime effect that ever any of us had known? 
— and again in the three-fold close, of chorus 
climbing above chorus: Worthy is the Lamb; 
Blessing and Honor, and Amen ! Nor should we 
forget the grandeur of: Behold the Lamb of God, 
where wave rolls in on wave, so dark and solemn, 
till the tide pauses at the full, then turns, the 
downward giving place to an upward form of 
movement; nor the awful majesty of: The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. There is 
nothing new to be said of these choruses ; but so 
rendered they became a new experience, and 
gave one a livelier sense of the eternal verities. 
E<iually well done, too, were those buoyant, re- 
joicing choruses, in which the tlieme goes rolling 
on, part following part, as if echoing itself at 
different distances throughout a wide-spread mul- 
titude. 

Let those grand Hallelujahs do their perfect 
work. From such a mount of transfiguration 
one cannot well come down to criticism. We 
shrink from individualizing; it seems to riolate 
the spirit of the music. Suffice it to say, that the 
several solo singers entered well into the great 
work. Mr. Simpson's voice was sweet and true 
in Comfort ye, and made plain the rough places of 
Every valley. Mr. Leach gave the sentiment 
and beauty of the Darkness recitative and song ; 
and Why do the nations rage was more than 
feebly indicated by his not heavy bass. Miss 
Phillipps sang : thou that tellest. He shall feed 
his fiock, and He teas despised, not so effectively 
as we have heard her, but feelingly and beauti- 
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fully. To Mrs. Eliot we owe There tcere shep- 
herdnj and 7 know that my Redeemer; to Mrs. 
Long, Rejoice greatly and IIoic beautiful; to 
Mre. Mozart : Cojne unto him^ which was so 
sweetly sunj; that it re4iuii*ed finiiness on the part 
of the conductor to resist the demand tor an 
untimely encore. Mr. Adams gave with much 
expression: 77/// /y^/'iiv?, and witli Miss Phillijips 
the duet: O Death ^ where is tht/ stinff / Dr. 
GriLMKTTE sang: Thou art fjone «/>, and Be- 
hold^ I tell you a my iter y : in which the "last 
trump" (m'Arvcllou<ly well playcil hy Ilerr 
IIeixicke, to be suiv) was senselessly encored 
and repeated, ilr. SiMi'sox, singing Thou shall 
dash them, was as a i-hiM's head in a heavv iron 
helmet. It were far })etter to have omitted that, 
instccid of the concluding strain of lie icas 
de^pined^ or tliat pmfnundly bcautilul chorus : By 
hiJi ittripes all we are herded. Many omissions 
were of rourse a matter of necessity. None the 
les8 was the grand impression of the " Messiah " 
made. Go to the mountains more than once, if 
vou would know all thev can reveal. Never was 
a vast audience more profoundly »atisfie<l, more 
lifted up, by any elocpience, to thoughts of God 
and Immortality, than here bv Handel's argu- 
nient. 

At the close of the performance the enthusiasm 
was unlK)unde<l ; there was long and loud ap- 
plause ; three rounds of cheere wei-e given for the 
Society, and Mr. Carl Zkrrahx was called out, 
amid deafening shouts and clappings of hands, to 
receive a wreath in token of the general gratitude, 
of choir and audience, for his unceasing and most 
able services in conducting the Festival through 
a series of artistic triumphs. 



Eksults. 

In a word, the result has been : ftriistioally, mor- 
ally, a great success ; financially, a failure ; bat in 
the circumstances, such a failure as amounts, in all 
minds, to a Tirtnal triumph. In spite of the over- 
whelming audience of Saturday night, the guarant- 
ors will have to pay, how nmch we know not. Yet 
no one is discoumgcd ; all are in the best spirits 
possible. They have shown what can be done ; the 
public will believe hereafter, and will look out in 
season when another Festival approaches. We have 
left ourselves no room to more than hint sonic of the 
animating reflections with which the Festival has 
filled our mind. We announced it, saying that we 
coold not overestimate its importance. We find we 
did not say too much. For these reasons, among 
others. 

1. For the first time almost in our country has an 
artistic demonstration here been made, and carried 
throagh, npon a grand scale, withoat false pretence, 
vain show, or humbug. The best thing, the most 
hopeful thing about it is, that it has all been honest. 
Nothing of artistic integrity and value has been sac* 
rificed to mere money-making views. They who 
undertook it of coarse hoped to succeed ; bat they 
were more anxious to do a good thing. They were 
not so eager to advertise it, to excite great expecta- 
tions of what should be done, as they were to do it, 
and to do the best that could be done. Every prom- 
ise has been kept, to the letter and in the spirit 
Three of the greatest Oratorios were to be bronght 
out on a grand scale, worthy of comparison with 
English festivals, and it has been done. The choir 
was to reach 600 voices, so annoanced on the 
strength of 700 accepted invitations ; it has averaged 
that, as nearly as accident and business allowed, and 
there were no dammies in the choir. The orchestra 
was to be 75, and it was 78. The best available solo 
talent was to be engaged, and so it was ; it was no 



one's fault that there could not bo had better. The 
music was to be thoroughly rehearsed and nothing 
slighted ; and it was so, and most effectively, thanks 
in great part, to the unwearied energy and skill and 
patience of Mr. Conductor Zerraiin. In spite of a 
cold and unresponsive public, and in the face of cer- 
tain loss, they did all this, and did it in a manner 
that eclipsed all former musical performances, elect- 
rified all who heard from the very first, and finally 
stirred up that slow and sceptiral public to a loud 
and anxious call for more, for a repetition on Sun- 
day evening — an effort to recall what by their own 
fault they had let go by and lost. The which call, 
to the honor of the Society, was not complied with. 
They would do what they had undertaken, no more, 
no less. Thev would not, even for the sake of cer- 
taiu gain so easily secured, suffer this Festival to 
contract anv taint of association with the too usual 
mauiigcment of public exhibitions, in which the 
"last time" is followed by the " po-sitively lust," till 
words have lor«t their meaning. Eager as any one 
to listen to anotlier such ]>erformttnce, we appreciate 
and respect the motive of this refusal. The mana- 
gers have done themselves all honor in the premises. 
They have tlieir reward, in the wholesome feeling 
which attaches to this Festival, in the conviction now 
created of its genuineness, and in the certainty that 
such sound seed so planted shall surely spring up to 
an abundant harvest in the future. There will be 
more festivals. Thev will become an Institution in 
the land. This Festival might have been managed 
with more stir, and have reaped more money ; but 
would it have contained so fair a Future ? 

2. It has revived people's faith in great music. 
Music has been under a cloud with us for two or 
thrae years. Humbug and showy, dazzlinc: things 
have been so much more successful than good things, 
that the good things have lost prestige. It needed 
an occasion like this to brighten out the neglected 
beauties of immortal works and make them live 
dgain, and lift us up asrain. There is a new sense 
now in many minds of the importance, the indispen- 
sableness to our best life of the great works of mu- 
sical Art and genius. 

3. Lisitcning to the grand orchestra and chorus 
has taught not a few, for the first time, the right re- 
lation between solo and ensemble. They have learned 
to enjoy a great musical performance as a whole, 
and not regard a few solo singers, prime donne and 
tenon, as the all in all. It is seen that these may be 
of moderate excellence, may be in some parts quite 
feeble, and yet the grandeur and beauty of the whole 
be felt. It were better of course to have Jenny 
Linds, Novellos, and Lablaches, and some day we 
shall have them -, but we have found how well we 
can get along without them, so long as we have 
Handel, Mendelssohn or Beethoven, speaking 
through impersonal but adequate masses of voices 
and of instruments. 

4. We have been pleased to notice the improved 

tone of newspaper criticism, which this Festival 

seems to have created. Almost for the first time we 

have had really criticism ; we have seen articles not 

limited to petty details, to mere talk about individual 
performers, bat entering into some instructive notice 
and analysis of compositions and of authors, and 
seizing the spirit of the whole, discussing the right 
points. It is a good sign, and may it go on. 

5. It has created a popular interest in great works. 
Symphonies, played on so grand a scale, have made 
their mark on all who listened. That Beethoven's 
statue now has a significance to many who thought 
but little of the man. the idol of the " classicists '' 
before. And so of Handel, so of Mendelssohn, and 
others. 

We print a large edition of our present number, 
trusting that many will wish to have its full Report of 

the Great Festival We have still on hand some 

copies of last week's " Festival Number," containing 
Mr. Winthrop's Address, descriptive analyses of the 
Oratorios, -history of Festivals, &e. &c. 



A writer in last Tuesday's Transerij^ says : 

Mr. Winthrop has enriched our lanpruage with a 
word, not to be found in Webster nor Worcester, but 
still so graphic that it must be adopted. " Aretinian 
Societies," from the Greek word for virtue^ arfte^ 
is much more euphonious and comprehensive than 
** Eleemosytuiry Aasociaiiofts." 

Rather a far-fetched and awkward derivation ; nor 
did Mr. Winthrop profess to enrich our language with 
the word ; he simply quoted it as the actual name of 
an old musical society. Was it not more probably 
derived from Guide Aretinus, or Aretina, who per- 
fected the musical scale, &c., and flourished about the 
year 1000 ? We should hope more good from Musical 
than from self-styled " Virtumts" Societies. 

It is said that we are to have Italian Opera at the 
Boston Theatre next week — Mauetzbk at the head 
of it, with Gazzanioa, Db Wilhorst, Ada Phil- 
LiPrs, Drionoli, Amodio. &c., for singers. Will it 
be all "Trovatorc," "Traviata," ♦•Rigoletto" and 
*« Ernani " ?. . . .Signor Jacopi, the tenor, the Italian- 
ized young Jacobs, seemfl, after confident announce- 
ment, to have made an utter failure at his operatic 
d^but in New York.. . ." Ho ! for Europe," seems to 
be the word among our Boston musicians. Of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, Messrs. A. & W. Fries, 
Mkisel and Kuisns, sailed on Tuesday for a summer 
visit to the Fatherland, leaving only Mr. Ryan to 
represent the Club at home. On Saturday, Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn and wife will follow ; he has richly earned 
and may he enjoy his vacation, and come back doubly 
armed for a new Festival ! 

Next week we hope to get back to our regular 
habits and bring up our summaries of news, corres- 
pondence, &c, which have been kept back by the 
Festival. 

Correction.*— Our types, last week, by printing 
'* names" instead of meatu, gave us the false appear- 
ance of attributing whatever increased effect we looked 
for in the symphonies, &c. at the Festival, to a few 
New York violinists, whose names we had just men- 
tioned. 

From my Diaxy, No. 3. 

May 9. — I have had conversations lately with sun- 
dry individuals upon a subject which long since should 
have passed from the domain of speculation to that of 
action. Let me start, in the manner of an editorial 
in the London Thnes^ and work my way to my topic, 
like a vessel leaving Pittsburgh to reach Philadelphia 
— ^by going *' all round the lot." 

First, for some maxims— postulates — principles 
axioms— or whatever you will call them. 

"In union is strength." '* A long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull together, is the only effectual pull." 
" Those who respect themselves make themselves re- 
spected." •* The good of all is the good of each." 
That will do. 

There are more Quacks, Horatio, in the community, 
than are dreamt of in your philosphy. Your theolo- 
gy, your medicine, your law, your painting, architect- 
ure, sculpture, music, book and newspaper editings- 
all have their quacks. A great portion of our person- 
al freedom in this country consists in the unrestrained 
liberty of quackery. If I cannot make my living by 
shoemaking, I can try the cure of souls and bodies, 
turn politician, paint portraits, and teach music. I 
can work six months with a carpenter, and finding 
manual labor too severe for my delicate constitution, 
I can hire a room and put up my sign—" A. Barn- 
builder, Architect." 

I can work six months as chain-bearer to a land 
surveyor, and straightway I **go out West" as an 
engineer. I learn the diflerence between a ledge of 
granite and trap, a piece of iron ore and native cop- 
per, and then make geology and mining my profes- 
sion. 

A great country this, Horatio ! 

Now in Europe, all this is impossible. The commu- 
nity is in so far protected from quackery — ^unless Eng- 
land may form an exception — that every aspirant to 
anything that can be called a professional position, 
must have studied and passed examination in the 
principles of his profession. An architect studies 
architecture ; a musician, music. 
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Here» this is quite unnecessary; hence so much 
quackery. Government protects us not even against 
ignorant poisoners, who call themselves physicians ; 
how much less, then, against quackery in the arts ! 

The consequence is, that those who have some 
higher motive of action than mere dollars and cents, 
those who have really spent years of time, and money 
in proportion, in fitting themselves for their profess- 
ion, be it what it may, must depend upon themselves 
for the attainment of due consideration in the com- 
munity, and by their own efforts must make the pub- 
lic learn to distinguish between them and ignorant 
pretenders. 

The lawyers combine and force those who would 
practice law, to go through the form at least, of fitting 
themselves for their profession. So it is for the most 
part with our clergymen, and our physicians. Our 
scientific men, too, have for many years been gradu- 
ally combining their strength, in the form of various 
societies and associations, academics and lyceums, 
and it is beginning to be felt in the community, that 
members of our learned bodies are more likely to be 
men of due learning and talent, than pretenders to 
science, whose claims arc not admitted by such bod- 
ies. The Lake Superior copper speculations have 
opened the eyes of thousands to the difference between 
such men as "Whitney and Foster as geologists, and 
many under whose advice attempts at mining have 
been made, where the really scientific men could pre- 
dict nothingbut disastrous failure. Ridicule and abuse 
will hardly overturn the decision lately made by the 
American Academy's committee in relation to the 
Hedgcock quadrant. 

Our clergymen have periodicals devoted to the inter- 
ests of their profession, and support them. So do the 
lawyers. So do the physicians. What would you 
think, Horatio, of the physician in whose ofiice you 
found no medical periodical ? of the lawyer without 
the Law Reporter ? of the clergyman without his re- 
ligious newspaper ? By acting upon the axioms laid 
down above, see what a respectable station our Ho- 
meopathists and Ilydropathists have attained in the 
community, and yet how they were laughed at not 
very long since. See what has come of the small seed 
sown by twelve individuals, who about 1831 formed 
the Anti-Slavery Society in Boston ? 

Now you, Horatio, are an architect, and one of the 
class which, thank fortune, is increasing fast in num- 
bers among us, the members of which have really 
studied the principles of the art, and who have ex- 
erted themselves to procure costly books, and have 
devoted as much time and substance as possible to 
travel, for the purpose of observation. And yet that 
parish building committee, that applied to you last 
fall for a plan of a church, decided to give the job to 
Smith, the carpenter, whose library, all told, consists 
of an old quarto copy of Shaw. The house is up — 
modelled from a shoe-box, with three openings in 
each side for pointed windows. When I saw it last, 
the men were nailing some boards between the win- 
dows to represent the buttresses, and a pile of magni- 
fied tooth picks lay near, which are to be put along 
the eaves and around the steeple. The religious 
newspaper which gives an account of the didication, 
will say : *' The sacred edifice is a very neat and com- 
modious wooden structure, in the late Elizabethan 
Gothic " — you sec if it does not. Old Betty-an Van- 
dal, I should say. 

Now, Horatio, you have no hope that the govern- 
ment will do anything to limit the present perfect 
liberty which every man has of putting up his sign, 
next yours, as an architect. Nor would I, if in the 
Legislature, favor any such idea. It is very well in 
Berlin or Paris, and accords with the principles at the 
basis of society there. Nor can you hope, for a long 
time to come, that architecture will form a branch of 
university instruction with us, and that old Harvard 
will place students of art in the matter of diplomas 
upon the same footing with young lawyers, preachers 
and chemists, as is the case at the University of Ber- 
lin, for instance. But you can follow the example of 
the architects of the Prussian capital, in doing some- 
thing for yourselves. 

I knew one of the profession in that city who, after 
some years service in New York upon the Croton 



Water Works, had returned to Berlin, and who intro- 
duced me into the Architects' Association. There I 
found a suite of rooms, one large one and several 
smaller ones, devoted entirely to their use. There 
was a fine library containing splendid works, beyond 
the means of the members individually, all the lead- 
ing periodicals, which touch upon the art, from all 
parts of Europe, a great variety of models of build- 
ings, bridges, &c., and a superb collection of plans 
and perspective views. The large room was arranged 
for a lecture room, and I heard several lectures upon 
architecture in Italy, delivered by one of the profess- 
ors in the university, who had been travelling there. 

In Berlin, therefore, a young architect's ambition 
is not confined entirely to the attainment of a diplo- 
ma, or even to securing one of the annual prizes offer- 
ed by the government to students, for the best plans 
and drawings for a public building, bridge or monu- 
ment, as the case may be — which prizes, by the way, 
consist of money to enable the successful candidates 
to travel — ^but he looks for^vard to gaining so much 
reputation as shall enable him to join the '• Architect- 
en-Verein." 

Such an association you want in Boston. You want 
a place of meeting, where you can aid and assist each 
other in making artists of yourselves. You want a 
library, where you can study works beyond your pecu- 
niary ability to purchase. You want a lecture room, 
where you can hear discourses upon your art, and 
upon the sciences which arc connected with it — most 
especially upon acoustics. If such an association 
had been formed fifteen years ago, do you think we 
should have lived to see the largest organ in Boston 
shut up in*a huge closet, and forced to speak, like the 
minister in Hawthorne's tale, through a black veil ? 
There is science for you ! Bui perhaps the organ 
would be too loud without. What a capital idea then, 
to pay for an organ too large for the hall, for the sake 
of boasting of "our great instrument ! " Had such 
an association existed in New York twenty years ago, 
do you think so many churches would have been built 
there, in which it is impossible for more than half the 
audience to distinguish the words of the preacher on 
account of the echoes and reverberation ? 

It is high time, Horatio, that you were stirring in 
this matter. As long as we drew our building mate- 
rials from the woods of Maine, it made little odds 
whether or not people chose to live in extravagant 
sugar boxes, with a row of plank columns in front 
supporting nothing, or attended worship in wooden 
buildings, which were such copies of English churches 
as sixpenny colored lithographs are of Raphael's Ma- 
donnas. But you must now know how to employ 
brick and stone. Do you ? If so, very well. But 
how are you going to make the community believe 
that you know more al)out it than your neighbor, the 
stone-mason and brick-layer ? There's the rub. 

When an American Journal of Architecture is gen- 
erously supported by the profession^ and every one, 
who pretends to be a well-taught artist, shall count it 
a serious loss not to have the last number of the work 
lying upon his table, I shall begin to think there is 
hope for the future. In this country we have every- 
thing to build almost. What a magnificent, glorious 
opportunity, to employ our vast quarries of granite, 
marble and building stones of all kinds, in raising 
monuments which shall endure like those of Greece, 
to the fame of their builders ! We have a climate 
peculiar; we have wants and necessities equally pecu- 
liar ; our architects should study these things, resting 
themselves upon the fundamental principle that every 
specimen of architecture is an abortion unless fitted 
for its object, (I will not speak of the library at Cam- 
bridge now.) So much for you, Horatio. 

You, John, teach music. You had for years tho 
best instructors that Boston could furnish, and finally 
went abroad, spending time and money, you could ill 
afford, to make yourself what your conscience told you 
you ought to be in your profession. And yet your 
neighbor, who is a self-taught pianist, (Heaven save 
the mark !) and cannot arrange a psalm tune correctly, 
gets twice as many pupils as you. Nay, he cotnposes! 
His songs, his waltzes, his quicksteps, lie round on 
half the piano-fortes — in the country. He gets rich, 
and has a library. And his pupils look up to him with 



wonder. You will find in his room sixteen collections 
of psalmody, presentation copies mostly— five glee 
books, ditto— Hood's History of Music in New Eng- 
land, bought in the street at half price — a treatise on 

harmony and composition — an old copy of Catel, 
pocket edition — a musical dictionary, spelling-book 
size — and a pile of sheet mui>ic — cabbage waltz, bog- 
trotter's Schottish, the affecting song, *' Our Kitten 
is Dead," and so on— >which he gets at wholesale, and 
retails to his pupils. On the corner of a shelf lies a 
pile of Dwight's Journals, and other periodicals. He 
paid a dollar for the first »ix months, and at the end 
of two years returned the bill sent to him for the rest 
of the time, with a letter in his peculiar style of Eng- 
lish, in which, after expressing his utter contempt for 
the manner in which tne paper is managed, he with- 
draws — his patronage ! 

Nobody is more convinced than he of the value of 
a good musical periodical. So he has always taken 
each new one that has been started in Boston — that 
is, if the editors would send him a copy on condition 
that he would do his best to make his pupils take it. 

You call that fellow a quack, John. So he is. No 
doubt of that. You have made yourself a musician. 
He has not. How is the public to learn the difference 
between you ? 

John, a word in your ear. Remember the axioms 
laid down above, and apply what I have said to Hora- 
tio to your own case. Let the worthy members of the 
profession come together, join together, work tosceth- 
er, stand together upon a broad and lofty platform, 
and together go on unto success. 



CixciNNATi, May 14. — Tiialdero, or rather 
Strakoscii, has given four concerts in oar city, the 
andicnces averaging almost 2,000 at each of them, at 
SI admission, and 50 cents extra for secured seats. 
Tho programmes were of the same clap>irap kind that 
we arc accustomed to have at concerts which Mr. 
Strakosch manages. However, it is fair to add, that 
our most clever musical business men give the latter 
gentleman credit for " most consummate skill " in 
getting up programmes, (for the million, they proba- 
bly mean), and call him " the smartest of all musi- 
cal agents." What a shame for Mnsicin the United 
States, that men like Barnnm and Strakosch can get 
hold of such celebrities as Jenny Lind and Thalberg ! 
How astonishing that such artists as these allow 
those gentlemen the entire control of their concerts 1 
It is sad to see how much the almighty dollar can 
accomplish, even in the realm of Art. 

Thalberg of coarse played most of his Fantasias, 
and was most successfal in them. He had a fine 
Grand Piano of Chickering, and brought out its 
powers most marvellously ; but the piano of Erard, 
on which we heard him play in New York, seems to 
suit him still better. Ilis playing has been analyzed 
and praised so much and so justly in your Journal, 
that we certainly will not attempt another criticism, 
but merely throw out a few impressions as they have 
come to us. Does Thalberg not play Italian melo* 
dies more finely than German ones?' Does not the 
rendering of the "Lucrczia" Fantasia show his powers 
to more advantage than that on " Don Giovanni ? " 
Does he not play with a great deal of expression, 
but rather little feeling ? His organization seems a 
rare one for a musical artist, he seems so quiet, 
almost phlegmatic, and somewhat devoid of entha- 
siasm, which generally constitutes so particular a 
characteristic of musicians, and is apt to lead them 
into eccentricities. Thalbcrg's performances are 
wonderful, because of the completeness of the whole; 
but in the playing of other pianists, as Jaell and 
Dresel, we perceive much more beauty in single 
parts, withal a more electric spirit. After a perform- 
ance, which deeply touches us, we crave a short rest. 
Thalberg^s playing is so beautiful and chaste, with- 
out exhausting, that we wish for more and more of 
it, and can hardly conceive of the idea of getting 
wearied of listenmg, although we may find fault 
with tho compositions. Besides his own composi- 
tions, he played only the " Funeral March " of Cho- 
pin, in a quick-step time, and with an nnpleasant 
dragging of the notes of the right hand after those 
of the left, in the middle part — very unlike Chopin's 
" rubato," we believe ; and Mendelssohn's " Spring" 
song, with an agreeable but rather common place 
expression. He decidedly excels most in his Fanta- 
sias, and whatever objections we may have to them, 
they seem extremely fit for a concert performance 
on the piano. 

Next week Mme. Di laGramue will give a con- 
cert. X. 
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^OB PRINTING neatly and prompay ciecutuil at this Office 

FAHLOH FIOTirilES. 

ASM ALL and choice ColIectlAn of ordinal Italian pictarea, 
in carved ^and gilt frameti of auperior Flcrcnttne work- 
manship, are for aale for a nhort time at the store of IIoraci 
Bakhis & Co., No. 123 Washington Street. 

QRAND PIANO FOR 8ALR 

A Superior Initmment, rosewood case, has been in use but 
a short ttme. and i« in perfect ordt'r Price 8400. Can 
be seen on application to P. Sullitav, Albion Building, No. 1 
Bcaeon Street. 



DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

(Bngrafaings ani^ |Jiuntmgs, 

Drawing and Fainting Materials, 



-AND- 



MATTUFACTURBR OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAS rO& BALI 

From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign ; which 
together form a collection worthy the atte&tion of purchasers, 
and which the public are 

nrVTTED TO VISIT FBBEIiY. 

Also materials for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, and OIL PAINTING. 



New Music Book for Sabbath Schools. 

Sabbath School Concert Hymns. 

BY HODGES REED, ESQ. 

With Original and Selected Bfnsle. This is Just the book for 
all Sabbath Schools. Price 26 ets. single ; ri,26 per dot. 



The peculiarity of this book consists in the fact that it has 
been prepared expressly for children's use. The hymns are 
written to the comprehension of children, are all original, and 
are such as children delight to sing. 

The tunes, a large proportion of which are original, haTe 
been composed and arranged with special reference to chil- 
dren's VDloes. 

Superintendents and othen connected with the Sabbath 
School will find this book to be one of the best for use In the 
Sabbath School Concert and other Sabbath School serrlces, 
that has yet been published. They are invited to examine it. 

The talented editor of rhe CongregationalUit speaks thus of 
this book :— " Thli is, without exception, the best book which 
we have ever J>een, for the purposes Indicated in its title. The 
hymns are all appropriate — some exquisitely and unusually so 
— and the music Is simple and eiTectlre. The book needs only 
to be known to be uniTersally used." 



PUBLISHED HT 

JOHIV p. JEWETT A CO., 

No. 117 Washington Stuest, Boston. 

ATHENJCITK EXHIBITION. 

A JOINT KXIITBITTON of PalnUii|C> and Statuary 
by the BOSTON ATIIRN.ACUU and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, Is now open at the Athenscuni, in Beacon Strpet. 

Among many other valuable Paiotlngs sre a Ionise number 
of WAsniNOTON Allstoh*! best Works, and the Dowsb CoUec- 
tk>n of Water Colors. 
Season tickets 60 cents— Single admissions 26 cents. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at lleT. A. A. Miner's Chnreh School Street, Boston. 



BIQNOH AiraxrSTO BENDELARI 

Givei Initnietion in Singing. 

Rctldence No. 80 Plncknejr 8tre«t« 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€wtljK nf tl|B ^%ttn ani l^inging, 

V. S. HOTEIi. 

Fiano-Forte Instruction. 



JSLLE. QABRCBLIiE DE LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER CF THE PIANC-FCRTE. 
Rasldene« No. 96 Kaeelaad Street. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING & SONS 

Haye nceiTed the following awards fbr their exhibiUon of 
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At the Fairs of 1856: 



FROM THE 

fSizggKtluMtitg (KlRxitMt f&ttlnnit SLxxotiatloii 

FOR THE 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** For most decided and meritorious Improvements," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM THE 

American Institnte, New York, 

FOR THE 

BFST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FROM THE 

Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



▲L80, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This House was established in 1828, bj JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and np to the present time has fnmished 10»000 
VIA NOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded — 

Eleven Gold Medals, 

Seventeen Silver Medals, 

Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREROOmS, 

■r 



TRKMONT STUKKT, 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WESTVIELD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instnirtion on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-PORTE, 
and in the THEORY OK MUSIC. Adilrcss at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Unsic Stores. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOIITE, 

ttlmnnlk/etory, 370 'WaaHlnn^ton Streett 

BOSTON, MASS. 



a. andr£ 6u 00., 

Depot of Foreign and .American Music , 

806 CHESTNUT STREET, PIIILADELPHTA, 

Agents of J. Andri, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethofen's, dementi's, Uaydn^s and Moiart's works. 



VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BT 



No. 115 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON. 



VOCAL. 

BassinPs Method for the Voice, 4 00 

Cooke's Singing Method : Revised edition, 3 00 

Rondinella's 7C Exercises in Vocalization, 1 00 

Baker's Church Music, 76 

Baker's School Music Book, 30 

Bay State Collection of Church Music SO 

The Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music : new- 

Iv revised and enlarged 1 00 

The Mozart Collection of Sacred Music. By £. 

Ives, Jr., 76 

The Choralist : Sacred Choruses, Anthems, &c. 

21 numbers, each 12 

The Opera : Operatic Choruses. 12 numbers, each 26 
The Memorare : A Collection of Catholic Music, 2 60 
Psalms of Life : Spiritual, Progressive and Re- 
formatory cloth, 76 

Do morocco, 1 00 

Hohmann's Practical Course of Vocal Instruction. 

r Juvenile,) No. 1, 20 

The Musical ABC. By E. Ives, Jr., 20 

The Musical Reader. New Method of Vocal In- 
struction. ByE. Ives, Jr 1 00 

Fircsidc^Melodies : A collection of Songs, Glees, &c. 60 
The Musical Wreath : A Collection of Songs, with 

Piano accompaniment, 1 00 

Euphonia : A Glee Book, by Heuberer and Pera- 

beau, 60 

The Harp : A Collection of Glees for Female 

Voices 60 

Our Saviour : A Juvenile Oratorio, by W. Wil- 
liams, 25 

The Storm-King : A Cantata, hj B. F. Baker 26 

The Sabbath School : A Collection of Tunes, ftc.,..26 
Moore's Encyclopedia of Music, 4 00 



INSTBUMENTAIi. 

Fcnollosa's Piano-Forte Method 2 00 

The Modern Pianist. By Aschcr, 76 

II Trovatore. (Piano Solo, ) 2 00 

Lucia di Lanimermoor. (Piano Solo,) 2 00 

Concertina, (English,) vrithout a Master. In- 

stnictions and Munic, 60 

Concertina, (German,) Instructions, with select 

Music 60 

Jewett's National Flute Teacher. Instructions ) ^ 

and Music, J 
Jewett's National Violin Teacher. do. 60 

Jewett's Flutina and Accordcon Teacher, do. 60 

Jewett's Book of Duets, Trios and Quartets, for 

Flute and Violin 60 

Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues, in two vols.,.. • .6 00 
Kreutzer's '10 Studies for the Violin, 1 60 



— 4. 



runr.isiiKD »t 

OI.IVEll niTSON & CO. 



I 



Oratorio of Creation, ( arranged for organ or ^ 1 26 
Oratorio of Messiah, /piano, liy John Bishop, ^ 1 26 

Oratorio of Moses in hgvpt 1 60 

Oratorio of Kngodi. by Ilecthoven 1 00 

Sacred Chorus Book, edited hy White and Gould, 1 60 

Guignard'ri (A.) Mass, for four voices, 1 00 

Zimmer's (M. T.) Mass, for Soprano, Tenor and 

Bass, 2 00 

Mozart's Requiem, (Fifteenth Mass,) Latin and ) | f^ 

English words, J * "" 

Mozart's Twelfth Mass do. 1 00 

Beethoven's Mass, in C, do. 76 

Ilavdn's Third Muss, in 1), do. 76 

De'Monti's Mass, in B flat, do. 67 

The Stubnt Mater, by Rossini do. 1 00 

The Slabal Malcr, by Fry do. 4 00 

Ilayter's Selection of Chants for the Episcopal 

Church, 60 

Bird's One Hundred Single and Double Chants,... 38 

The Church Manual, by Bissell, 1 00 

Willis's Church Chorals 60 

The Harmonia Sacra, containing short Anthems, 

Chants, &c 76 

The Church Melodist: a collection of Psalm tunes, 

by E. L. White 76 

The Congregational Harp, by L. B. Barnes, 76 

Modern Harp, by White and Gould, 76 

American "tiarp, by Charles Zcuner, 76 

The Sabbath Harp, 76 

Handel Collection of Church Music, by A. N. 

Johnson, 76 

Gloria in Exrelsis : a Collection of Church Music, 

by W. Williams, 76 

The Antitiuarian : a Collection of Old-fashioned 

Church Music, 76 

The Transient and EternM : an Ode, by Romberg, 26 
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xxj^-ZiiiE-r, i3A.Tns oe co. 



Grand, Parlor Grand, 




PliHO FORTES, 



FATBNT SUfiPSNSION DRIDOE AND QBAND iCnOH 

40ft WashlDgton SIreel, Boston, 

{Nht Ba>liuin HiirkH.1 



JACOB CHICKERING. 
FIA.ITO -FORTES 

300 WaahmgtoD Street, Boaton. 




C. BRE VSING, 

MPORTER OF FOREION MUSt' 

TOl BROADWAY, HEW VOBK, 

DipSt of Srard'i Grand Pianot. 

nBCULATIHO MUSICAL LIBRART. 

B^ Oonatuitlj on bukd a vdnpleL* uiortmtDt of Amti 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

PTJBLISHBB OF »iTTSIO, 

finb fitalti in jHufiiil ^ti(i«nl)in, 

5M BROADWAT, ALBANY. 



HENRY TOLMAIV. 

p-crBLisiiEii OX- 1-rcrsic, 

Ho. S19 WuhlDgtan St. (oppoalte FranUlj] St.) 

HAS Jnil \mtA Iht bllowLcK .itellral Knilr, nbkh !• ntl 
■dtjilvl Tor ScflDiian. ar loplsj raruDoaiDUDC. 
OpBftATic AWD Popular A:its fob Shall Hands, 
Ariii(((I tn u tu]f itfla, bT A. J. Honiin. 
I Frinn Song^ ..llTrDTftton. 



...CnmUuiaiKli. 



Air, ftom. ■..-■■.■-. ^.. -- -■---........ Hqn PiaODBlB. 

Prloe Of euit Numbei, it! oto. 
Firm iLLusraATiDNB of Childhood, 



Ho.S.Tb*biui. 



gDWABP Ii. BAIiOH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

_ Q „ (Impomd from England) 

3o9» Broadway, N.r. 



n>CK TolDniHi nntilii dEh'V-lbm of tht bttt Glen ind 
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The Fiftieth Birth-Day of Asassiz* 

May 28. 1857. 



[The Iblloving lines (as one will hardly need to he told) are 
hy LoHoriuow, and were read among Mends at a hlith*day 
dinner, whkh they will long keep in fresh rememhranoe.] 

It waB fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 

In the heautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying : ** Here is a story-book 

Thy Father has written for thee. 

** Come, wander with me," she said, 
** Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered away and away. 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long 

Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful Bong, 

Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go, 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranz des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 

From glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says ** Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return !" 



[To this we may add one of the more impromptu inspirations 
of the hour, bj Jamu Russxll Lowcu..] 

A health to him who reached to-day 

Life's height of water-shedding. 
Where Hope and Memory kiss and say : 

Let's keep our golden wedding ; 
To him whose glow the heart could reach 

Of glaciers that he studied, 
Who learned whatever fish could teach. 

Except to be cold-blooded ! 

To him, who, if our earth were lost. 

And Nature wanted counsel. 
Could make it over at less cost 

From ridgepole down to groun' sill ; 
Could call the Dodo back to youth. 

Could call Omithorhynchus, 
Nay, were tre gone, from just a tooth 

Could good as new re-think us ! 

To him who every egg has scanned. 

From Roc to flea included. 
Save those which savants find so grand 

In nests where mares have brooded ! 
To him, who gives us each full leave 

(His pedigree amended) 
To choose a private Adam and Eve 

From whom to be descended ! 

But stay — for chance-come thoughts are best—- 

I meant the health to proffer 
Of him, our friend there and our guest, 

And yet not that I offer : — 
No, rather drink this toast with me, 

Worth any common dozen : 
Here's Adam and Eve Agassiz, 

To whom we owe our cousin ! 



Sketch of the Life of HandeL 

From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 

BT CHARLEB BUBNEY, XU8. DOC, F. B. 8. 

The " Memoirs of the Life of Handel," pub- 
lished in 1 760, the year after his decease, though 
written with zeal and candor, arc neither suffi- 
ciently ample nor accurate to enable us to ascer- 
tain with precision the places of his residence, 
dates of his productions, or events of his early- 
years, previous to his first arrival in England, in 
1710, at the age of twenty-six. 

It is however generally agreed, that the great 
musician, George Fre<lerick Handel, was born at 
Ilallc, in the Duchy of Magtleboui^, and Circle 
of Lower Saxony, the 24th of February, 1684; 
that his father was an eminent surgeon and phy- 
sician of the same place, and upwards of sixty 
years of age when this son, the issue of a second 
marriage, was l)orn ; and that, in his early child- 
hood, he discovered such a passion for music as 
could not be subdued by the commands of his 
father, who intended him for the profession of the 
law. 

He had made a considerable progress in this 
art, by stealth, before he was allowed a master ; 
but at seven yeara old, his father finding it impos- 
sible to fix his attention to anything but music, 
for which he seemed to have been endowed by 
nature with very uncommon propensities and 
faculties, he placed him under Zachau, organist 



of the cathedral church of Halle ; a man of con- 
sidemble abilities in his profession, and proud of 
his pupiL By tlic time ne was nine years old, 
our young musician was not only able to ofliciate 
on tlie or<;an for his master, but l)egan to study 
composition ; and at this early period of his lire 
he is said to have composed a Sen'ice, or, as it is 
called in Germany, a spiritual Cantata, every 
week, for voices and instnmients, during three 
years successively. The late Mr. Weideman was 
in posi^ession of a set of Sonatas, in three parts, 
which Handel composed when he was only ten 
years old.* 

He seems to have continued to study under his 
firat master, Zachau, in his native city, till the 
year 1698; when, being arrived at the age of 
fourteen, he was carried to Berlin, where operas 
were in a very fiourishing state, at the court of 
the Elector of Braiidenbui-^, afterwards King of 
Prussia, who had then in his sen-ice not only 
many singere of eminence from Italy, but Bonon- 
cini and Attilio, to compose. Handel is said to 
have distinguished himself in this city as a won- 
derful performer, for liLs early years, and to have 
given birth to such exjKJctations of his future 
greatness, that his Electoral Highness offered to 
take him into his service, and send him to Italy, 
for the completion of his musical studies ; but his 
father declining this honor, from a spirit of inde- 
pendence, it was determined that he should re- 
turn to Halle, where he must have continued a 
considerable time ; though we are told that his 
father's death happening soon aft:or his return 
from Berlin, Handel, not being able to support 
the expense of a journey to Italy, whither be was 
ambitious of going, removed to Hamburg, in 
order, by his musical talents, to procure a sub- 
sistence : this city, next to Berlin, bcins then the 
most renowned for its oi>eras. We lose aght, 
hotvever, in all the accounts of his life hitherto 
published, both of our young musician and his im- 
provements from the time of his quitting Berlin, 
till his arrival at Hambui^, a period of ^\e 
years ; for, according to his rival, Matthcson, he 
did not visit that city till Uie year 1 703, at the 
age of nineteen. 

Yet the celebrated Tclemann, one of the great- 
est German musicians of his time, in a well writ- 
ten account of his own life and works, drawn up 
by himself at the request of Mattheson, in the 
year 1 740, furnishes two or three incidents con- 
cerning Handel, which intervened between the 
time of his quitting Berlin and arrival at Ham- 
bui^, that will help to throw a little light on this 
dark period of his history. 

Telemann, bom at Magdeburg 1681, like 
Handel, discovered an early passion for music, 
and, while he was at scthool, had, like him, made 
a great ])rogress in the art, contrary to the incli- 

* The Earl of Marchmont, in his travels through 
Germany, when Lord Polwarth, picked them up as 
great curiosities, and gave them to Mr. Weideman, of 
whom he took lessons on the German flute. A friend, 
who favored me with this anecdote, procured a copy 
of these juvenile productions, which arc now in his 
Majesty's collection, and which Weideman shewed to 
Handel; who seemed to look at them with much 
pleasure, and laughing, said : **I used to write like the 

D 1 in those davs, but chiefly for the hautbois, 

which was my favorite instrument." This, and the 
having such an exquisite performer to write for, as 
San Martini, accounts for the frequent opportunities 
which Handel took of composing lor that instrument, 
in the early part of his life. 
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nation of his fnonds ; l)ut thoiiprh ho played on 
akno.'tt ovcTV kind of instrument, and had 
attcmptiMl to compose an oj)era at twelve yeara 
old, yet, in olx'dieneci to his mother's positive 
commands, on whom, as his father was dead, he 
was solely depemlent, at about the age of twenty 
he solemnly renounced his musical purs»uits, 
thou«rh with the jijreatest reUu-tance, and set out 
for Leipsic, in order to study th(^ law in that uni- 
versity. In the way tliither, however, he stopt 
at Halle, wheiv, savs Telemann, " fi*om mv ac- 

?uaintance wth Handel, who was alreathj famoun^ 
a<];ain sucked in so much of the poison of music 
as nearly overset all my resolution.s." 

Handel was now but sixteen years of a«;e ; and 
as Telemann, in his account of himself and his 
studies, sfjon mentions our juvi-nile musician 
a^^in, I shall piweed a little (uilhcr in his narra- 
tive. 

** Howi'xcr," continues Telemann, *' after split- 
ting IJanilel, I j)eiseverc<l in the plan pres<'ribed 
by my mother, and went to Leipsic to T>ui'sue my 
studies; but, unfortunately, was lo<iged in a 
house where I j>erpctually heai-d mu.sie of all 
kinds, which, though much woi*se than my own, 
again led me into temptation. And a fellow- 
student finding among my papei*s a psalm which 
I had s<»t to music, and which, in sacrificing all 
my other illicit attempts at composition, had 
chanced to escape oblivion, he begged it of me, 
and hatl it performed at St. Thomas's Church, 
where it wtis so much approved, that the burgo- 
master de.«ii"iMl I .shouKl conn)ose something of 
this kind every fortnight ; lor this I was amply 
rewarded, and had hojies, likewise, given mc, of 
future advantages of much greater importance. 
At this time 1 ha])pened to be reminded of tlic 
solemn promi.se I had made my mother, for whom 
I liad a great reverence, of utterly abandoning 
all thoughts of music, bv receiving from her a 
draught for my subsistence : which, however, 1 
returned ; and, after mentioning the profitable 
and jiromising state of my ailairs, earnestly iii- 
treated her to rela.\ a little in the rigor of her 
injunctions, concerning the study of music. Her 
bles.sings on my new labors, followed ; and now 
I was half a musician again. 

" Soon after I was ap[)ointed director of the 
opera, for which I eom|)osed many dramas, not 
only for Leipsi<', wliere I established the College 
of Music which still sul)sist.s, but for Sorau, 
Frankfort, and the Court of Weisscnfels. The 
organ of the new idiurch was then just built, of 
which I wa^s appointed organist and din'ctor of 
the musi<'. This organ, however, I only played 
at the consecration, or optming, and afle.rwards 
resigned it, a.** a bone of contention for young 
musical students to tpiaiTel and scrambh^ for. At 
this time the pen of tlie excellent Kuhnau served 
mc for a model in fugue and counterpoint; but 
in fasltioning subjects of mel(Mly, Handel and I 
were continuaJhf excrrmnfj ourfancy^ and recip- 
rocally communicativf/ our thouglUs, both hy letter 
and conversation J in the frequent visit* we made to 
each other.'** 

Acconling to Telemanirs dates, all this must 
have happened between tin; year 1701 and 1703, 
when Handel, c|uitting Halle, amved at Ham- 
burg, a place too distant from Leipsic fen* fre- 
(pient visibj between thesi* young nuLsicians to 
have been practicable-! * ♦ « « 

Handel having passed his youth on the conti- 
nent, and chiefly- in Gennany, the incident.s of 
tliat part of his life mu.st have been Ix'tter known 
by his eotein]K)rjiry countrynicm than by an in- 
habitant of England, who, at the distance of fif>y 
yeaiTi from the arrival of this groat miisiciaii 
among u.s, de|H'.nded cm tradition for facts. 

John Mattheson, an able mu.sician and volu- 
minous writer on the subject of musie, who n^si- 
ded at Hand)nrg during the whole time that 
Handel remained in that city, ha.s many particu- 
lars (lispei-sed through his writings, wliieli merit 
attention. For though he sometimes apjiears as 
a friend, companion, and admirer of Handers 
genius and abilities, and at others assumes the 
critic, diseovering mhnifcst signs of rivalr}', envy 

♦Matthcson's Khrcn I»forte, p. 354. 1710. 
t Leipsic, which is only 24 Knglish mil»»s from 
Halle, is 200 from Hamburg. 



and discontent, at his .superior success ; yet, Mat- 
theson was never .so abandoned a writer as to 
invent or disguise facts, which he knew the whole 
city of Hamburg, and even Handel himself, who 
was living till within five veal's of this author's 
death, could confute. 

Mattheson, born at Hamburg 1G81, had a 
liberal education, and became a considerable per- 
sonage in that <ity ; where, in the younger part 
of his life, he figuivd in the triple capacity of 
composer, opera-singi'r, and harpsichord-[)layer : 
and afU'rwanls, though he (piitted the stage ui)on 
beinjr api>ointed secretary to Sir Cyril ^Vych, the 
English ivsident, yet he continued to study, prac- 
tice, ami write on musical subjects, till the time 
of his death. 

He discoveivd as early a ])ropensity to music 
as Telemann or Handel: having been able at 
nine years old to sing his own compositions to the 
organ, in one of the Hamburg Churches; and, 
at eighteen, he set an opera called the Pleiade.'f^ 
for tlie theati-e in that <ity, in which he .sung the 
principal part himself. 

Indeed, Mattheson's earlv connexion and in- 
tercourse there with Handel, before his name as 
a great musician had penetrated into other parts 
of Europe, weiv such, that it is hopeless now to 
seek for better information than his writings fur- 
nish, concerning so interesting a perio<l. 

Mattheson was a vain and i>ompous man, 
whose fii-st wish in all his writings was to imprc-^s 
the readier with due reverence for his own abili- 
ties and imjwrtance. It was his l)oast before his 
death, in 1 7G4, at the age of eighty -three, ' that 
he had printed as many books, on the subject of 
music, as he had lived years ; and that he should 
leave to his executors an equal number, in man- 
uscript for the use of posterity. 

*ln 17Gl,he published a Translation of tlie 
Life of Handel, from the English ; with additions 
and remarks, which are neither very candid nor 
liberal. But how should the author of that book 
expect quarter from hhu, in which it is asserted, 
that " Mattheson w<is no great singer, and only 
employed occasionally." In refutation of which 
he assures us, " tliat he const«\ntly sung the prin- 
cipal parts in the Hamburg operas, during fittcen 
years, and with such success, that he could com- 
mand the passion of his audience, by exciting in 
them, at his pleasure, joy, grief, hope and fear." 
And who shall venture to doubt of his having 
pos.sessed these powers, when their effects are 
thus attested hy himself?** 

In a work of musical biography and criticism, 
by Matthesc^n, called Grundlage einer Ehren- 
Vforte^ ** Foundatiim of a triumphal Andi," in 
honor of music and musicians, published at Ham- 
burgh, 1740, in which there is a long and inflated 
account of himself and his works, which occupies 
thirty Images, we have, a.s well as in his annota- 
tions on the English Life, a more ample and sat- 
isfactory account of Handers juvenile conqjosi- 
tions and adventures, than I have, been able to 
find elsewhen\ 

Afh'r ti'lling us that he arrived at Hamburg 
in the summer of 1 703, rich in genius and good 
di.sposition : " Here," siiys Mattheson, " almost his 
fii*st accpiaintance was myself; as I met with him 
at the organ of St. Mary Alagdaleirs Chuit-h, 
July the 30tli, whence I conducted hiin to my 
father's house, whei-e he was treated with all pos- 
sible kindness as well as hospitality; and I afh-r- 
wards not only attemled him to organs, choirs, 
operas, and concerts, but recoinmendeil him to 
several scholai's, particularly to one in a certain 
house., where cvcitIkxIx- was much devoted to 
music. 

" At first he only playetl a ripie.no violin in the 
ojK'ra orchestra, and behaved as if he could not 
count five ; being naturallv inclined to drv hu- 
inor.t 

** At this time he compose<l extiTine long Aira 

♦ Journal of a Musical Tour through Germany, &c., 
vol. ii. 

t " I know," siiys Mattheson, '* if he happens to 
read this, he will laugh in his heart, for he never 
laughed outwardly ; particularly if he remembers the 
poulterer who travelled with us ; the pastry-cook's 
hon who blew the bellows for us at St. Mary's ; our 
parties on the water together ; and a hundred other 
circumstances, still fresh in my mind." 



and Cantatas without eml ; of whieh, though the 
harmonv was excellent, vet true ta.'Jtc was want- 

ft • 

ing; which, however, he very soon acquired by 
his attendance at the oj)era.*' 

As these \ oung nmsicians lived much together 
in great intima«v, they had frequent amicable 
contests and trials of skill with each other; in 
which it a])pcaring that they excelled on differ- 
ent instruments, Handel on the organ, and Mat- 
theson on the harpsirhoitl, thev mutually agreed 
not to invade each other's province, and faithfully 
observed this compact for five or six years. 

Mattheson tells us, that in the vear 1 704, the 
opera-house at Hamburg happening to be shut, 
leaving Haiulel behind him, he travelled to IIol- 
laml, played on the famous oi-gans. and heanl the 
great peribnners in that country ; made concerts 
at Ani-stenlam, and might have been elected or- 
ganist of llaerlem : having had an ofl'cr of that 
place, with a salary of fifteen hundred Dutch 
gohlens. equal to near a hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling a year. He had then thoughts of going 
to England, but was prevented from executing 
that design, or of accepting the place of organist 
at Haerlem, by the pressing enti*eaties he receiv- 
ed fiTiin the managei*s of the o])era, his family, 
frientls, and confessor; but chieflv bv a most 
kind anfl obliging letter which w^as written to 
him by Handel, from Hamburg. This letter, 
in onler to shew the kind of intimacy which then 
subsistetl Ix'tween them, Mattheson has insi'rted 
in his " Triumphal Arch." It is dated March 18, 
and was written before clashing interests and 
rival claims had occasione<l any interruption of 
their fricndsliip ; among other expressions of 
civility fi-om Handel, he gives the following: 

" I often wish to enjoy your very agreeable 
convei-saUon, which I hope will soon hapiK'n, as 
the time approaches, when, without your pres- 
ence, nothing can be done at the opera. I most 
humbly intreat you to inform me of your depart- 
ure from Amsteixlam, that I may have an op])or- 
tunitv of shewing my regarrl, by giving you the 
meeting." 

Handel, at this time, must have bi'cn composing 
his fir.st Opera, in which, ilepcnding ujwn Mat- 
theson to pertbrm the principal man's part, he 
had, j>i'obably, set the songs to his style of .sing- 
ing and compass of voice ; but vanity never .suf- 
fered Mattheson to ascribe Handel's attentions to 
anything but pure love and kindness. 

in his remarks on the English life of Handel, 
he is particularly severe on that part of it which 
contains an account of the quanvl which hapiK*n- 
e<l between him and that comj)oser, soon afler 
the letter was written : accusing the biographer 
not only of violating wography, chronology and 
history, but of a wiltul misi-epn'sentation of facts, 
in relating the circumstances of this breach be- 
tween them. 

Mattheson, who, with all his self-complaisance 
and pedantry, is generally allowed to have been 
diligent in finding, and exat-t in stating farts, 
afWr telling us that Handel, when he first came 
to Hambui-g, notwithstanding the exalted sta- 
tion at which he .soon arrived, ha<l no lu'tter part 
assigne<l him in the oyn-ra, than the Second ripieno 
Violin ; informs us, that " though he then pre- 
tended to know nothing, yet he used to be very 
arch, for he had always a dry way of making the 
gravest ix'ople laugh, without laughing himself. 
But his supi»rior aliilities weiv wwn discovemd, 
when, uj)on occasion of the harj>sichor<l-])layer 
at the opera being absent, he was first nei*sua<led 
to take liis ])lace ; for he then .shewed nim.self to 
be a great master, to the astonishment of every 
one, except myself, who had frequently heaixl 
him before, upon keye<l-instrumcnts." 

According to Mattheson's own confession, he 
ac(piin'd from Handel, by frequently meeting 
him at his father's house, ami jiractising with him, 
a knowledge of modulation, and method of com- 
bining sounds, which ho could luive learned of no 
one elsi*. 

Upon a vacancy in an organist's place at 
Lubec, they travelled thither together, and in the 
wagen composed several dowhXv: fugues ^ da mentCy 
says Mattheson, not da penna. Buxtehude was 
then at Lube(% and an admirable organ-player ; 
however, Handel's powers ou that instrument 
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astoninhcd even those who were ac'cii.<toiued to 
hear that great perlbmier. Handel and Matthe- 
son were prevented from becominf; eandidates 
for the place of organist at Lubec, by a tou<lition 
that was annexed to the obtaining that ofKce ; 
which was no other than to take with it a wife, 
whom their constitnents wei-e to nominate ; bnt 
thinking tliis t(X) givat an honor, they precipitate- 
ly iTtreated to Hamburg. 

About this time an opera, called " Cleopatra.** 
composed by Matthe.^^on, was jjerfbnui'd on that 
stage, in which he acted the part of Anthony 
himself, and Ilandel played the harpsichonl ; but 
Mattheson being accustomed, upon the death of 
Anthony, which happens early in the piece, to 
take the liar])sichoril, in the character of compo- 
ser, Handel refused to induljre his vanitv, bv re- 
linquishing to him this j»ost ; which occasioned so 
violent a cjuarrel between them, that at going out 
of the house, Mattheson gave him a slap on the 
face ; upon which both immediately drew their 
swords, an<l a duel ensued in the Marki-t-place, 
before the iloor of tlie Opera House : luckily, the 
swoi-d of Mattheson was broke against a metal 
button uf)on Handel's coat, which put an end to 
the combat, and thev weif soon after reconciled. 

Such is the account, wliich, long bef()re the 
death of Handel, Mattheson himself published, 
coneei'uinn; the difference that happened between 
them, dunn^ his residence at Hamburg. 

The Knglish biograj)her is ven* roughly han- 
dled by Mattheson ibr saving that this duel had 
" moi'e the appearance of asuassinafion than of a 
rencounler,*' and accuses him of constantly and 
wilfully diminishing the age of Handel, in oixler 
to represent him not only as a i)rodigy in nmsic, 
but a youth of too tender yeare to be possessed of 
eoura^^c, ivason, or skill, sufficient to defend him- 
self; but if he had been ea])able of making a 
defence, says the author of his Life, ** he couhl 
not be prepared for it" In answer to this, Mat- 
theson observes, that** Handel, at the time of Uie 
quarrel, was twenty vears of age ; tall, strong, 
broad-shouldered, and nmscular; conseipiently, 
well able to defend himself: " and add.s, that '• a 
dry slap on t fie face was no assassination^ hut 
rather a friendly hinty to put him on his guard." 

This rencounter happened the 5th of December, 
1704 ; and, as a proof of a speedy reconciliation, 
Mattheson tells us, that on the 30tli of the same 
month, he accompanied tlic young composer to 
the rehearsal of his first oiK'ra of '* Almira,** at 
the theatre, and performed in it the piincipal 
part; and that, aflerwanls, they became givater 
friends than ever. This opera, though i*ehcai"sed 
at the end of 1704, was not publicly perfonued 
till the Ix'ginning of 1 705, when it was greatly 
approved.* 

On the 25th of February of the mxmv. year, he 

Eixnluced his second oi)era, calletl *' Nero," which 
ad likewise a very favorable reception.f It wiis 
at the end of the run of the.'^c two dramas that 
Mattheson, who iM'rtbrmed the principal man's 
part in both, quitted the stage, on his being n\h- 
pointed .secretary to the British resident at Ham- 
bui*g; an office in wliich he continued to the 
time of his death, at the distance of near sixty 
yeara fi-om his fii"st appointnient.J 

That Mattheson had more knowledge than 
taste-, no other proof nee<l be given than the fol- 
lowing conceit, which was n-lated to nu* at Ham- 
burg. Late in life, in setting, as jiart of his 
own funeral anthem, the thinl vei*se of the tliurth 
chapter of Revelations : *' And thero was a rain- 
bow round al>out the throne," he <'ontrived in a 

♦ The German title of this opera is: Dcr in Kro- 
nen erlnnifte GlAcksirecJfsrl^ wlvr Ahnirn, Koctiif/inti 
von Cnsti/ien ; that is, '* The Vicissitudes of lloyalty, 
or Alinira Queen of Castile." There was an E])iloguc 
to this drama, called •' The Genius of Kurope," set 
by Kcyscr. 

t This opera was styled in German : Nero, orfer Hie 
durch Hlut urnl Mord erlantfte Licbc; "Nero, or, Love 
obtained by Blood and Murder." 

J Mattheson's first opera, called the *' Pleiades," 
was performed at Hamburg, 1G09. '* Porfenna," the 
second, 170L "Victor. Duke of Normandy," the 
third, of which Schicferdecker composed the first act, 
Mattheson the second, and Dronncr the third, was 
performed the same year. *• Cleopatra," the fourth, 
which occanioned the quarrel between Mattheson and 
Handel, 1704. 



very full score, to make ever)' part form an arch^ 
by a gradual ascent and descent of the notes on 
l)aper, in plain counter-point ; whi':h appearance 
to the eyes ot'tlw performers, he pix)bably thought 
wouhl convey the idea of a rain-boir to the ears 
of the couff relation ! 

All the uuisic thcit I have ever seen by Matthe- 
son is steril of ideas and uninteresting. It has 
I been said, that he was a givat performer on the 
I harpsichord, and that Handel frecpu'utly amused 
' himself with playing his j)ieces ; in doing which, 
I if ever he regarded ISIattheson as a formidable 
rival, his triumph nmst have been very complete 
j in comparing tliem with his own, or with the in- 
herent powei-s which he must have felt of proilu- 
cing better whenever he pleased. I am in pos- 
session of a set of Twelve Lessons by Mattheson, 
engraved on copper, by Fletcher, in tall folio of 
eighteen staved paper, London 1714 ; who, in a 
Preface speaks of them as '* Pieces whicli claim 
precedence to all others of this nature; Jis being 
composed by one of tlie greatest 'masters of the 
age, in a taste altogether pleasing and sublime." 
They consist of Overtures, Prehnles. Fugues, 
AUemandes, Conrantes, Gigues, and Aires; but, 
notwithstanding tlie editor's eloge, like all the 
harpsichord music I ever saw, anterior to Han- 
del's adminible Suites </e Pieces, fii-st Set, 1720; 
though in good hannony, it impresses the mincl 
with no better idea of accent, grace, or passion, 
than the gingling of triangles, or bells of a jiack- 
horse; and is truly such as defjra<les the instru- 
ment to the level of " sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal." 

From 1705 to 1708, when Handel .set two 
otlu.M' operas, *' Florinda " and '* Dafne," he fur- 
nished nothing for the stage ; though he ha<l 
many scholars, couij)osed harpsichonl-pieces, sin- 
gle songs, and cantatas, innumerable.* 

During his residence at Hamburg, Mattlu'son 
allows, that Handel improved his own style gi-eat- 
ly, by his constant attendance at the oi)'era ; and 
says, that he was even more powei-ful upon the 
organ, in extemporo fugues and counterpoint, 
than the famous Kuhnau of Leipsic, who was at 
this time reganled as a prodigy. 

[To be continufxl ] 



MiTsiCAL FKSTiviTiKfi. — Cougreve, in a letter 
to a friend, s[>eaks in tonus of great admii'ation of 
the display made, when the pi-izc of 200 guineas 
to the most successful composer of his** Judgment 
of Paris" fonned the oeciU*ion of quite a nmsical 
festival. He reconls that the voices taking part 
in the nmsic reached the great number of eiglity- 
Gve! This was in 1701. 

Reaching almost as far back, we have ivconls 
of the Annual Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy, 
which were in great measure nmsical, an<l were 
held in variims cities of Kndand. These wen^ 
all charitable, as have been the meetings at 
Gloucester, Norwich, Woivester, and more re- 
cently at Birmingham, LiverpcK>l and other cities, 
the rejK)rts of which now fonu a j»art of our 
regular staj)le of foi-eign art lu^ws. The idea of 
a nmsical festival was, therefore, nothing new, 
when the great Commemoration of Ilandel was 
proposed in 1783, and ste])s were taken to fbnn 
and carry out a plan, which in itscomprohensive- 
ness and grandeur should eclipse any thing 
rx»conle<l in the history of mo(U'rn nuisu* up to 
that time. 

The original intentidii was to have this festival, 
not only in AVestminster Abbey where the miirhty 
master was entombed, but also u[K)n the centennial 

• I procured at Ilanibiiri;, in 1773. u manuscript 
collection of cantatas, by the principal composers of 
the early part of the present century; among which 
are two by Handel, which 1 never saw elsewhere ; and 
these, it is most probable, were produced in that citv, 
during his residence there, previous to his arrival m 
England, or journey into Italy. One of these canta- 
tas has a spirited accompaniment for a harpsichord, 
obligato. At the end is a short air, which seems to 
contain the germ, or subject, of a favorite harpsichord 
lesson, printed in the second volume of his Pitfrs tic 
Clttvecin, p. 5, the identical movement with which he 
ended the last concerto which he ever played in pub- 
lic. This cantata is the more likely to have been 
composed early in his youth, as there are some little 
liberties, and negligences in the composition, which 
have never appeared in his later productions. 



anniverear}' of his birth. Circumstanc(»s, however, 

caused the jxirfonnanees to be defitni'd until the 

26tli of May. The thn*e days of a festival were 

by conmiand of the King extende<l to lour, and 

at the rer|ueKt of the Queen to five, a pertbnnancc 

of the ** Mestiiah" ujwn the fifth, concludiufr the 

** Commemoration." With this exce]>tion, all the 

ccmcerts were miscellaneous in character, and 

save that of the second (hiy, were gi\i'n in tlic 

Abbey. The vo<*al and instrumental tim*e.s 

numbered 520 ; of whom m^arly half (250) 

were instrumental. 

The success of the fi'stival Icii to otliei-s in the 

.succeeding yeai*s. In 1 7S.i the ]»crtl)rniei's were 

61G in nundjcr; in 178G thev were inci-eased to 

741 ; in 17K7 to 80(J. 

These festivals exciteil •xre;tt attention ihiYmjrh- 

• 1 ^ 

out Lurope, and a few yeai-s later, Hans (ieorg 

Naegeli, at Zurich, in Swit/.erlautl, and George 

Fredenc Bischoff, teacher at the Lyceum in 

Frankeuhausen in Thuringia, each in his own 

circle, and without concert with i-ai-h other, 

formed a plan fbi- something of the kind. 

Naegeli was the originator of tlie " Swis.s 
Musij-al Union,** and the festi\.ils of this ass<M*ia- 
tion were tlu^ fii"st upon the continent of Kurope. 
A gi'anil one at Zurich, in tlie year 1812, was a 
marked cimm-Ii in the musical historv <if that nart 
of Lurope. 

Hischotf's fii*st ti'stival was Jiluiost cotcmporane- 
ous with the fii>t of the Swiss I'liion, having 
taken ])lace at Frankeuhausen, in 1«0 4. The 
disiu^te»"s of tin* waiN with Na|K»leoii prevented a 
second until 1810. This was, however, a very 
important one, S])ohr, then capellmeisterat (lOtha, 
joining liis<*hofl", am! thnuigh the intluence of hi.H 
[Kisition, i'uabling him to draw together the 
musical forcejt of all the small courts and <-ities in 
that section of (iermauy. 

Tlu' ])eace of 1815 was ceh'brateil in nmiiy 
places by monstiM'concert.s. Dci'lhoven composed 
nmsii* <i)r one at Vienna, and these meetings weiv 
the origin in many places of annual festivals. 

Be.^ides the festival of wliich IJIschort' may Ik* 
called the father and which was celebrated many 
yeai*s, meeting at dilferent cities alternately — as 
at Hanover, Frankenhaiisen, Ilihiesheim, Heiiu- 
.•«tadt, &c.-- another (lerman one inclutled the 
musical circles of Hamburg, Lubeck, Altona an<l 
other cities of that ]»art of (Jerinany ; a thinl met 
alternately at I)usseld(»rt', Cologne, KllM'rfi'Ul, Ai.x 
la ChapelU; and neighboring cities; a fourth at 
Mannheim, Frankfort on the ^lain, Mayence, 
Heidelbei-g, &c. ; a fiflh was confined to Breslau 
and other cities of Silesia ; a sixth met in the 
Prussian cities u|K>n the shoii'sof the Ualtic ; and 
so on. 

More recently similar I'cstivals have been held 
in the cities <if lU'Vium and Holland. In most 
of these <'ases the ti*stivals have, been devis<vl and 
cariieil throiijrh by coiubiniui' tojfetherthenius!<'jJ 
asso<-iatious, choii-s ami t)r<-hcstras of small i)la<'es, 
it being the only means jiossible of jinKlucing 
grand works then* with any a<hM{uate foives, and 
hence thev havi-. been of a popular character. In 
Catholic .»u'ctitins of (ienuanv, the cathedrals 
furnish the best mati'i'ials for choirs aiulonhcstras, 
and at llu'ir festivals, works oC the highest char- 
a<'ter — fM'atorios by B;u'h, Handel, Mendels.»<ohn, 
the Grand Second Mass, and the Ninth Symphony 
by lieethoven, Mozart's Ivetpiiem, and the like, 
forming the staple inu.<ic of the pn»gi'ainnie. On 
these occasions the j;n'atest talent is euixaired, and 
the results are similar to those of the grand 
Knglish festivals. 

In other ]>arts of Germany the musical fJin-es 
of the feslivals aiv not wldoin confined io the 
clubs uf male slii'jei's, which uiuler a m*eat variety 
of names exist in all the <'ities of (lermanv. For 
fesll\als of this character Dr. Loewe's "I5razen 
SeiiM-iit,"aii oratorio fi)r men's ^oIces, was written. 

The annual Musi^/'isf of our (leriiian fellow- 
citizens is of the latttT character. 

Another spei-ies of festival — if we may so speak 
— is common in German v, at which a society of 
long standing takes the initiative, and which it 
carries tlii'i>u;;h, beiuj' rcinfbri*eil by iinited miests 
until the chorus and orchestra is as larjre as can 
jiossibly be accommodated. 

Such was the jji-aml festival of the " Soi'ietv of 
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the Friends of Miuac in the Austrian Capital,** 
which took place November 7th 10th, 1839. The 
place selected for the concerts was a hur^e military 
riding-school buildin*; in the city, an<l the number 
of performers reached 1027. Of these the 
vocalists were, soprani 220, alti 160, tenon 160, 
baasi 160. 

In our own CMuntri* we arc not aware that any 
musical meetinj;. which can properly be called a 
musical festival^ save the Gcnnan " Fests" men- 
tioned above, and the conventions of psalmodists 
— whicli arc teachers* institutes — and possibly the 
Bamum concerts at the New York Crystal Palace, 
has taken place. To that which takes place to- 
day, in the Music Hall, ^\'^t therefore give the 
credit of Wing the first. 

From my Diary, No. 1 

May 2.5. — Now that th© Festival U over, there is 
opportunity for a fcvr ** Notes and Queries." 

1. Mr. Wiuthrop. in his Address, mentions a lost 
Oratorio, performed in Boston in 1789. 

Here is the original advertisement of the concert, 
at which " Jonah " was sung. It will be seen that 
the concert was not jfiven in honor of Washinf^ton, 
bat to obtain funds to finish the colonnade of the 
Stone Chapel. As to the oratorio, I have the impres- 
sion that some account of it is to be found in the 
London Harmonicon, but that work is not at hand. 
Perhaps some of our lovers of English music may be 
able to tell us the author. My recollection of having 
somewhere read a notice of it, is quite distinct. 

The following advertisement is from the ** Herald 
of Freedom," (Boston), Oct. 23d, 1789. 

For Pvhlic Ornament. 

An oratorio ok 

Concert of Sacrkd Music. 

On Wednesday next will be performed at the Stone 
Chapel in this town. An Oratorio or Concert of Sacred 
Music, to assist in finishing the Colonnade or Portico 
of said Chapel, agreeable to the original design. 

Part rai riasT. 

1— Vull Anth«m CrnnpoPed hy Mr. 8«lby. 

2— Th« Ikvorite Air In the ^ M«wlah,*' (CompoMKl 
by the celebrated Handel. ) '* Comfort je my 

people." By Mr. Rm. 

8~OrKan Gon<«rtn By Mr. Selby. 

4-~The favorite Atr io the Oratnrln of " 9«miinD,*' 
(Composed hy the eelcbrated Handel ) " Let 
the bright Serapblro." By Mr. Rea 

Part tri Sxco^id. 

The Oratorio of "Jonah *' mmplet*. The 8o1o«i by Hentn. 
Reft, Fay, Bremer and Dr. Rfi^mon. The Chomms by the 
Independent Ma^al Soriety. The instrumental parts by a 
society of Gentlemen, with the band of his Moet Christian 
M^iy's fleet. 

0* As the above Oratorio has been highly applaud- 
ed by the best judges, and has never been performed 
in America, and as the first performers in this Coun- 
try will be joined by the excellent band of His Most 
Christian Majesty's Squadron, the Public will have 
every reason to expect a more finished and delightful 
Performance than was ever exhibited in the United 
States. 

The music to be given at half-past 2 o*clock. 

U!^ Tickets at half a dollar each, may be had at 
Dr. Winshin's, Union Street ; B. Guild's Bookstore, 
and at the Post Office, in Cornhill, and at J. Temple- 
man's, W. Burley's, and B. Russell's Oflices in State 
Street. 

The next number of the paper, Oct. 27th, contains 

again the programme, with the following introduction, 

and closing remark : 

For Public Ornament. 

The Oratorio or Concert of Sacred Music, which 
was to have been on "Wednesday last, will be perform- 
ed this day, at the Stone Chanel in Boston, in pres- 
ence of the President of the United States. 

[Here follows the Programme.] 

The music to begin precisely at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

No person will be admitted without a ticket. No 
more tickets will be sold than will admit of the audi- 
tory being conveniently accommodated. Tickets for 
admission on the 21st inst. will be received. The 
doors open at nine o'clock. 

2. Mr. Winthrop, in a note, speaks of Bach, ** of 
whose works so many are lost." 

The idea that Bach's works have not been well pre- 
served, is common, and is based, I think, upon Eng- 
lish authorities. It is, however, a mistake. Bach 
himself was very careful of his manuscripts, and those 
written for the Thomas School at Leipzig, are still 
preserved there, almost without exception. During 
the time of Fasch and Zelter, the Sing Akademie of 



Berlin made great efforts to procure Bach manuscripts, 
and Bach's sons, all famous composers, appreciating 
fully the greatness of their father, allowed nothing to 
be lost. In the Royal Library at Berlin, the works 
of Bach in original manuscripts, or in MS. copies, 
amount to hundreds, which hare never been printed, 
unless they have been included in the great edition 
now in process of publication at Leipzig. In fact, 
I doubt if the works of any other composer have been 
so generally preserved as those of Bach. 

3. Dwight quotes Zelter in relation to the original 

position of the chorus: ** Unto us a child is bom," in 

the " Messiah." Zelter thinks it was intended to be 

after the annunciation of the Shepherds by the Angel. 

In this case Handel would make a dramatic scene of 

it. Now Zelter could have had no other means of 

judging, except his own taste, of fitness of place. 

I look upon this chorus as being in its proper place, 

as we sing it, for I conceive it to be not dramatic but 

prophetic. It is the close, and fitting close, of the 

prophecies. To decide the matter, I have been up to 

the College Library and examined the original edition 

of the •* Messiah " — the copy as it was first perform- 

ed^for all the changes and additions made for the 

second performance are printed as an appendix — and 

find, after the recitative : ** For behold a Virgin," the 

order to be this : 

•• Oh thou that tellest." 
'* For behold dnrknes«5," 
"The People that walked." 
** For unto us a child is born." 

Is this not conclusive ? 

4. In addition to the occasions mentioned by Mr. 
Winthrop, upon which the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety furnished music, I think of two worthy of special 
record : at the obsequies of John Quincy Adams in 
Faneuil Hall, and at the Water Celebration on the 
Common, in 1848, on both of which occasions, C. £. 
Horn was conductor. 

Query — ^What about Mr. Selby, the organist ? 



[The following letter has been eT0wd«d out for two weeks ] 

Berlin, Afril 5. — In my last I gnvo a brief re- 
yiew of what Berlin has furnished ns in the way of 
Opera during the past three months. Let us glance 
now at the Concerts. 

In the Symphony Concerts of the Royal Cspelle, 
I haye to single oat as worthy of especial notice the 
grandest of all piano-forte Concertos, that in E flat 
by Becthoyen, in which the might of Beethoven^s 
gcnias announces itself nt the yery beginning in a 
manner so inspiring, that the languid mood, in which 
the preceding oyertnre, Gade's " From the High- 
lands," had left the aadience, vanished suddenly like 
clouds and yapora before the son. Herr Paubr, 
from London, played it with technical certainty, and 
with much warmth and trnth of conception. The 
rendering, which was richly applauded, revealed 
from the ontset that genuine artistic sense, which 
looks right at the essence of the matter, and cons'*!- 
entionsly and faithfully deliyers the entrusted yalue 
to the hearers. By way of novelty, the last of these 
8oir<^es gave ns a Symphony for stringed instraments 
by Sebastian Bach ; bnt the work had little more 
than historical interest ; it lacks sensuons euphony; 
the melody scarcely reaches any free development 
owing to the too great predominance of polyphony ; 
and the strictly logical consistency of treatment ex- 
cludes all participation of sentiment or fancy; the 
ear too is wearied by the monotony and cutting 
sharpness of the rhythm. Bach belongs among the 
creators of instrumental mnsic ; from him it receiy- 
ed, together with organic form in correspondence 
with the laws of artistic logic, the right of independ- 
ent existence. Before it could attain to its peculiar 
power of expression, its forms had to be so far 
moulded and made tractable, that it could receive 
into itself and represent an intellectual meaning. In 
a few teni of years instrumental music experienced 
a deyelopment such as the other arts could scarcely 



point to in as many centuries. As a splendid eyi- 
dence of this, Beethoven^s C minor symphony closed 
the evening in a masterly performance. The impas- 
sioned energy of the first movement, the infinite 
depth of feeling of the Andante, the often extremely 
bitter humor of the Scherzo, and the majestic pomp 
of the Finale made a profonnd impression. All the 
performers seemed to emulate one another in render- 
ing enthusiastic homage to the master of Symphony. 
Our music director, Liebio, to whom so many 
owe their only opportunities of enjoying and learn- 
ing from the symphonies of Mozart, Haydn and 
Beethoven, was presented in his concert hall, on 
Christmas eve, with a costly cup, bearing an appro- 
priate inscription, as a mark of gratitude from his 

always numerons audience Of great Oratorio 

performances the most important have been the Mass, 
by Bach, in B minor, the grand Mii.<is of Beethoven, 
and the prince Radzivirs mu<ic to Goethe's Faust. 
In the mass by Bach, all tho«e su!»lime and power- 
ful traits which lend the stamp of immortality to his 
St. Matthew '' Passion," are found concentrated and 
not less interesting. Here the instrumentation 
especially claims attention. We must not forget 
that Bach was the greatest of or;ran- players. At 
the organ he controlled nnd held the whnle together. 
The performance by the Sing- Akademie was satis- 
factory ; but the orchestra lacked many a fine trait, 
which should be indispensable to an orchestra that 
ventures upon the highest tasks of Art. The execu- 
tion of Beethoven's Mina Sotcum's did full honor 
to Stern's Union. In spite of the gigantic difficult- 
ies of this undertaking, the high range of voice 
which Beethoven assumes in the singers, the 
exceeding strain upon the mental powers of all who 
take part in it, on which the composer counts for 
every moment, the work unfolded its sublime pro- 
portions beautifully clear. Especial praise is due to 
the self-sacrificing zeal of the female chorus. They 
form the essential support of every amateur society ; 
they lend a poetic, festival tone to every concert. A 
performance before the public is to them an eyent to 
which they look forward a long time with pride and 

with enthusiasm. 
Goethe's Fauat^ with Prince Radzivil's music, 

was performed by the Singnkadcmie in aid of the 
Schiller fund. In this work of the cultivated, Art- 
inspired prince, dilettantism presents itself to us in 
its most amiable aspect. Throughout we recognize 
in it a warm, easily excitable nature, a beautiful and 
truly human individuality, which wins our sympa- 
thy. The performance, (unfortunately with piano 
instead of orchestra), was satisfactory. The cho- 
ruses, in which the centre of gravity of the music 
lies, were sung with fervor and precision. The solos 
too were finely rendered by Mmes. WnRRST and 
Strahl, and Messrs. Gbier and Sbidl. 

The last concerts of the Opera Academy haye 
enjoyed an increased interest and a more and more 
numerous audience, particularly since this insiitntion 
has possessed an orchestra of its own, established by 
the director, Herr Zopff, in spite of the greatest 
diflUculties and hindrances, as a distinct organization 
of hired musicians and devoted amateurs. These 
concerts have brought out some difficnlt and rarely 
heard ensembles from the finest operas ; for instance, 
the sextet finale from Mozart's Don Juan^ which, 
wonderfully beautiful as it is in itself, is always, 
from overwcighing dramatic reasons, omitted on the 
stage. Under the circumstances, both singers and 
orchestra achieved much that was worthy of notice, 
especially as regards the zeal and carefulness of the 
single yoices, and of the director himself. The whole 
undertaking has evidently, by dint of industry and 
perseyerance, made great progress during the winter. 
The summer will give the director leisure to prepare 
and organize a good deal for the coming year. We 
may then hope to see spring up a class of concerts 
which will go far to fill many a gap left by other 
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operas and concerts. For where haTC wc an oppor- 
tunity to hear the music of many excellent operas 
which no one theatre can comprehend ? Arc not 
even the most genial croationH of grecU composers, 
sach as Glucky Mozart, Spohr, Winter, about the 
same as hurled ? not to speak of wholly new pro> 
ductions, which, for whatever reason, are not able to 
open a way for themselves. 

Of the Qu:irt<:t and Trio Soiress, the most famous 
have been those of Messrs. von Buklow, Laub and 

RaDECKB, ZlMMERUANN, GrUEKWALD and ESPBN- 

HAiiM. Of foreign concert-givers the most conspic- 
uous has been Clara Novrllo, who hud not been 
heard here for twenty years, and who has stirred up 
anew a general cnthusia^iim. ff. 



New York, May 21. — I did not learn nniil too 
late, that yonr paper was to be issued already to-day, 
and so was obliged to defer my letter. I have, how- 
ever, only to record the Hnal successful pcrformamre 
of "The Seven Sleepers," by the Harmonic Society. 
This concert was on a larger scale than the former 
ones, given at the City Assembly Rooms, and with 
the aid of a small (by no means, as announced, a 
grand) orchestra. In spite of the weather being 
quite unfavorable, (the ill luek of Mr. Eisfeld in this 
respect seeming to have been transferred to the 
Harmonic Society), there was a goodly audience 
assembled. The first part consisted of a Te Deum 
and Jnbihtte, for Solo, Quartet and Chorns, by 
Mr. BuiSTOw, the conductor of the Society, of 
which the latter particularly, was a very pleasing 
and well-harmonized composition. Miss Brainerd 
also sang: " Hear ye, Israel," with much bettereifect 
than at the last Philharmonic, the room being infi- 
nitely better adapted to her voice on this occasion. 
She also had one of the principal solo parts in the 
" Seven Sleepers,*' which formed the second half of 
the concert. The music of this Cantata was verv 
beautiful, and must please every one. I do not re- 
member ever hearing of its being performed in Bos- 
ton, although here it has been qnite a favorite. 

The subject is* very dramatic, and furnishes room 
for a great variety of composition. I may, in a 
future letter, give you an analysis of it, and speak 
also of some of the other works of Dr. Loewb, the 
composer. For the present, I will only say that the 
performance on Thursday night did not do it justice 
at all. The orchestra, though composed Of some of 
our best Philharmonic players, was miserable, owing 
evidently to want of pains and interest in the matter. 
The Chorus falls very short of that of the Mendels- 
sohn Union, and although it had been so long prac- 
tising this composition, sung very indifferently. Of 
the solo singers, the^ were but two or three who 
were fit to be such, and these were chiefly among the 
ladles. Besides, of course, Miss Brainerd, I may 
mention Miss Andrews, (who sings, however, with 
too much consciousness), and Miss RonjonN, whose 
full, rich, mezzo soprano voice, and perfectly unas- 
suming manner, are exceedingly pleasing. By this 
deficiency in the solo pans, the most beautiful and 
effective portion of the Cantata, which forms the 
climax of its interest, viz. : the awakening of the 
" Seven Sleepers," one after another, to join in a 
solemn canon-choral, was completely spoilt. Let us 
hope that the Society may study this work through 
again, and let us hear it more perfectly next season. 
I trust you have better weather for your Festival 
than we are blessed with here. What a feast of 
music you are enjoying 1 I hope it all will go off 
well. One great mistake has been made, however, 
in the Festival not having been sufficiently heralded 
abroad. As far as I know, only one of our papers, 
(the Evening Post)^ baa had way advertisement of it, 
while some of the most influential ones had heard so 
little of it that they did not think it worth while to 
send on a reporter. How can the custom become 
national, if confined only to one city ? 

1 



Newport, R, I., May 30. — On Friday evening 
last, we availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
attend a concert given by the Newport Musical In- 
stitute, under the direction of Mr. Eden Tourjbe, 
which was of such a character as to deserve some 
notice' in the columns of your valuable journal. The 
programme was an excellent one, both as to the 
selection of the pieces, and their arrangement. It 
contained a varietv of sacred and secular mnsic, 
from the best composers of the present and former 
times ; and solos, duets, quartets, songs and choruses 
(principally from Mozart's Twelfth Mass) were so 
intermingled as to keep fully alive, during the whole 
evening, the unflagging interest of the multitude 
that thronged Aquidneck Hall. The number in 
attendance, together with the crowds that went away 
unable to gain admittance, bore good testimony to 
the interest which has been awakened in that city 
on the subject of musical culture, and the public 
appreciation of music of the highest style. 

We are informed that the Institute, though a new 
organization, now numbers about 160 members. For 
the last few months it has been rehearsing under the 
direction of Mr. Tourjce, and the members have 
made commendable progress in the culture of correct 
musical taste and good execution. At least, this 
was the impression gained by listening to thcir'per- 
formancc last evening, many portions of which, 
though often heard, arc seldom more effectively ren- 
dered. A very good orchestra has also been formed, 
which gave very efficient aid with several instru- 
ments, some of them superbly played. We had 
thought of mentioning the names of some singers 
and performers who won particular favor, but for- 
beor, lest we should seem invidious. 

We gather the following facts indicative of the 
prospects of music in Newport. A new hall is in 
process of ere<:tion for xhe rehearsals of the Institute, 
and is to be dedicated about the 20th of June. It is 

also in contemplation to erect a large Music Hall at 
an expense ot $50,000. Many excellent concerts 
are anticipated this season, and it is hoped the Ger- 
mani'jin and other artists who often pass the summer 
there may do much to aid the good work of musical 
reform 9o auspiciously begun. With the annual 
gathering of artists in Newport, and this flourishing 
Institute, Boston is in danger of losing her laurels 
in the musical world, at least for the season when 
laurels are freshest, and Newport seems likely to 
bear the palm. Solo. 
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Handel. — It seems to us a fit time, while 
those mighty fugues and Hallelujahs of the 
" Messiah " are yet ringing in all our ears afler 
our own great Festival, and while the notes of 
preparation for a yet grander Handelian Com- 
memoration salute us from abroad, to lay before 
our readers what we have never done before, 
some sketch of the life of Handel. Among so 
many Musical biographies, we have hitherto 
omitted Handel, simply because the theme was 
so familiar to really musical readers, and in wait- 
ing for an occasion which should clothe it with a 
more general and fresh interest. The occasion 
has come, which we improve by commencing to 
copy on another page the very readable and 
pleasant sketch from Dr. Bumey*s account of 
the Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, in 
1784. To be sure it was written many years 
ago, and can not 'contain all that is now known 
of the great composer. But it has in the first 
place the recommendation of moderate length i 
aud again that of presenting the essential 'W^U- 



known facts in a connected, interesting shape, 
wherewith it will be wholesome just now to 
refresh our memories. 

These reasons will sufiice to justify the going 
back to so old a source, (a ver}' rare book, too,) 
just at the time of the appearance of a long ex- 
pected full and critical Life of Handel, in Eng- 
land. We have before spoken of the researches 
in London of M. Victor Schoelcher, a French 
refugee, and most devout admirer of Handel. 
His book is at length announced and is reviewed 
by Chorley in the Athen(e.um of May 9th. We 
have not yet seen it here. It is undoubtedly the 
most elaborate work upon the subject which has 
yet appeared. Yet, if we are to trust Chorley, 
who, in ' spite of his strong English prejudices, 
appears to give good reasons for his judgment, 
" the life of Handel has still to be written." A 
couple of extracts from the Athenceum article 
give some notion of the excellencies and defects 
of the book. 

That M. Schoelcher's book is well timed there can 
be no doubt— that it has been forced out to suit a 
particular period no one should assume. M. Schml- 
cher's researches have been so well known to the 
musical and antiquarian world for some years past, 
that malice itself would not dream of charging him 
with the poor design of putting forward a catch- 
penny book. There is something in the circumstan- 
ces of its authorship which appeals to every genial 
sympathy. The sight of one so extreme in his po- 
litical convictions as Handel's biographer has else- 
where proclaimed himself to be, turning to account 
exile and pause, by entering the quiet domains of 
Art — that faery garden where the rose, be it ever so 
red, does not signify rebellion — neither, be it ever so 
white, does it typify the suinless traditions of right 
divine — is a spectacle so rare as to engage the favor 
of all those who object to see politics uken up as a 
trade, not as a conviction ; and who thus (whatever 
opinions a man mar have held) appreciate as an act 
of dignity the politician's retirement into gentler 
pursuits, when the time does not call him forth. 
Neither zeal, nor labor, nor money, nor enthusiastic 
reverence has been wanting to M. Schoelcher during 
the preparation and arrangement of this biography. 
Yet it will scan-cly satisfy either the general reader 
or the more strictly educated musician as a life of 
the man Handel or as an essay on those musical glo- 
ries the supremacy of which the Haydns, Mozarts, 
Beetliovens, Mendelssohns, and Ros;(inis of later 
' times have not one, by a breath, ever thought to dis- 
pute. * * * * * ^ 

We are bound to say, in continuation, that passion 
for (rather than understanding of) his subject per- 
vades M. Schcelcher's treatment of it, where Handel 
is considered not morally but musically. In a hu- 
mor akin to that of the recent school of Beethoven's 
idolaters, M. Schcclcher seems to have entered on 
bis task in a spirit of boundless faith and unlimited 
acceptance. His divine man is a god who neither 
hungers nor thirsts, nor falters, nor does aught amiss. 
* * * We yield to none in our deep admira- 
tion of Handel as the greatest poet in his art who 
ever lived — the Shakspeare of Music, whose great- 
ness will more and more reveal itself in proportion 
as intelligence goes hand-in-hand with rapture. But 
such a wholesale gloriflcation as we find here^-con- 
founding what is permanent with what was tempo- 
rary, what is good with what is less good — amounts 
to nothing less than a complete abnegation of all 
knowledge, power, and ^^nuine faculty of loving. 
In part it arises from the want of musical knowledge, 
confessed by M. Schoelcher — in part from the impet- 
uosity of worship. Be the cause what it may, the 
result is unsatisfactory. # ♦ # 

It is not unlikely that the English press will 
teem with works on Handel from this time until 
the great Crystal Palace Festival in 1859. M. 
Schoelcher has already in preparation another 
volume, to contain a complete Catalogue of Han- 
del's works; and we see among the Londoa 
announcements of books just published : •* Han- 
del : his Life, Personal and Professional ; with 
Thoughts on Sacred Music. A Sketch. By Mrs. 
Bray, author of the * Life of Stothard,' &c 
Ward & Co. Price 2 shillings." 
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The Festival is over, and the order of the day, for 
« brief spell, is lulian Opera. Max Mabbt- 
ZBK and company, fresh from a second profitable 
campaign in Philadelphia, and after playing for a 
Goople of nights this week at the New York Acade- 
my, will open at the Boston Theatre on Monday 
erening a season of " positively seven nights only/* 
The performances will be on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, and Saturday afternoon ; prices 
$1.00 for parquet, balcony and first circle, 50 cents 
for second circle. On Monday Mme. Gazzabioa, 
who seems to have made a prodigious sensation by 
her voice and her fine acting, will appear in Verdi's 
TVovioto, its first production in our city. Bbionolx 
and Amodio will take part in it. Others of the 
troupe are: Boston's worthy favorite, Adelaide 
Phillifps, Signors Colbttx, Assobi, Babbatibi, 
QniBTO and Mubllbb. . . . At the new Academy in 
Philadelphia, where Opera seems to have set up its 
headquarters in this country, (always excepting New 
Orlei^ns), the Italian is to be succeeded next week 
by a German troupe, with Mme. Johabbseb as the 
prima donna. They commence with Flotow's 
Frenchy little opera, Afariha, on Monday. The 
MoBBLLi opera experiment in New York has proved 
A failure. Mme. De Willhobst has taken flight 
for Europe, for mort Jinishing. . . .Mme. Lagbanob 
has got back from her Western tour, and announces 
A short series of " farewell " concerts in New York. 

The Choir of the Unitarian Society at Jamaica 
Plain gave a Sacred Concert on Wednesday even- 
ing, assisted by a chorus of amateur singers, and 
Mr. L. H. SouTHABD as organist The programme 
included organ voluntaries, choruses and songs from 
Handel, Mozart, Spohr, Rossini, Costa, Weber; 
anthems by Webbe, &c. . . .Accounts of Olb Bull's 
successes reach us from many places North and 
East 

At the adjonmed meeting of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, on Wednesday evening last, the 
following officers were elected : — 

President, C. F. Chickering— Vice President, Geo. 
Hews — Secretary, L. B. Barnes— Treasurer, M. S. 
Parker — Librarian, Edw. Faxon — Trustees, J. S. 
Fariow, H. L. Hazel ton, A. O. Bifi:elow, J. P. Draper, 
D. W. Wiswell, O J. Faxon, Theron J. Dale, and 
George H. Chickering, in place of Ephm. Wildes, 
who declined a reelection. 

The society voted iu thanks to Hon. B. C. Win- 
throp, for his oration, and also voted to accept the 
invitation to sing at Charlestown on the 1 7th, an 
original ode composed by Hon Geo. Lnnt Thiriy- 
fonr new members have joined the Society the past 
year, and now that it has led the way in Festivals, 
it will naturally draw to itself many more. 

The toUl receipts of the Festival were $5,336 00, 

and the expenditures are estimated at $7,299 00, 

leaving a deficiency of $1,963 00 to be assessed 

upon the guarantors at the rate of thirty per cent 

vpon their several subscriptions. The guaranty was 

subscribed by quite a largo number of persons in 

snms ranging from $500 to $25 and less. Wc have 

not heard of one who does not bear the tax quite 

cheerfully ; for all regard the Festival as a complete 

success, full of encouragement for like attempts 

hereafter. Perhaps the uninitiated would like to 

know how much it costs to get up such an afiToir. 

Here are the principal items : 

For Orchestra, Extra music, Loan of Libra- 
ries, Copying music, &c |^,917 45 

** Vocal and Instrumental Soloists 1,337 00 

« Printing, Advertisine, Postino, &c 1,269 73 

'* Rent of Hall, and altcratioHi, together 
with Doorkeepers, Ticket-sellers and 

Ushers 995 20 

" Conductor, Organist, Librarians, &c. . . 493 73 

It strikes us this is very modest pay for the Con- 
ductor and the Oiiganist, considering their indefati- 



gable labors, throughout all the numerous rehearsals 
and in private — labors that would seem to outweigh 
what is done by all the solo-singers. But Cabl 
ZsBBAUB has found further reward, not alone in 
glory, but in a very pleasant occasion which we were 
too late to chronicle last week : to-wit, a meeting of 
ladies and gentlemen of the Society in Chickering's 
rooms, when the president in a neat speech presented 
the Conductor with a purse of $200 in gold, sub- 
scribed by members as a hearty testimonial of their 
sense of his great services in conducting them so 
safely and so gloriously through. Mr. Zcrrahn and 
wif(Q are already on their way to Europe, for a summer 
visit to the Fatheriand. 

A writer in the Daily Advertiser closes a notice of 
our recent musical Festival with these timelv hints : 

Now that it is over, a great many people "are 
sorry that they did not go" — "did not appreciate 
how fine it was going to be," etc. etc.. but a great 
many more think that enthusiasm on the subject is 
*' humbug," and that it is a waste of time to liiiten to 
music by daylight Merchants and lawyers think it 
impossible to leave their countinfr-rooms and offices 
in the rooming. But did the "solid men of Boston*' 
think it folly to close their stores for half a day when 
an agricnltunil fair was held there, and beautiful 
horses were to be seen at the South End? We 
would not undervalue that holiday — our people have 
but too few of them, and they are often ill employed. 
But we would esteem music worthv to fill one ofour 
rare vacations. Let those who believe it to be one of 
God's best gifts to man, cherish it in a religious 
spirit, and guard themselves at least as carefully from 
the enthusiasm of the stock exchange as from the 
enthnsiasm of the " Divine Art." 

Was there ever a time when among us the ima- 
gination stood more in need of purification 1 — when 
it sought lower and more degrading: stimulants than 
have been errecdily swallowed within the last few 
months? From hideous facts and corrupt fancies, 
let us gratefully turn to the fresh springs of another 
country and another century, and thank heaven for 
these influences, which are " not for an age, but for 
all time." 

Our City fathers have at length, not without opposi- 
tion in the Council, appropriated |^,000 for music on 
the Common, two evenings in the week, for three 
months, to commence forthwith ; also occasionally at 
the South end, and at East Boston. 
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Sacbbd Habmobic Socibtt. — ^The oratorio of 
Judas Ifaeco&art^tf— Handel's third greatest work- 
perhaps never enjoyed so excellent a chance of being 
appreciated as at its first performance this season by 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
execution on the whole was the finest to which we 
have ever listened. Urged to more than ordinary 
energ}r by the anticipation of the forthcoming^ grand 
"Festival" at the Crystal Palace — ^which is io include 
Judax MaceafMnu as well as the Messiah and Isrctel in 
Egypt — the Sacred Harmonic Society, under the 
incfefatigable guidance of Mr. Costa, has bestirred 
itself in a manner hitherto unexampled ; and it is not 
too much to say that the performances this year, with 
one or two exceptions duly recorded, have surpanscd 
in general excellence anything previously attempted 
at Exeter Hall. Orand, however, as was, in a more 
than usual number of instances, the execution of the 
unparalleled Israel^ that of Judas Maccaba*us was still 
more striking. From the almost irreproachable style 
in which the most magnificent and stupendous of the 
choruses — '* Disdainf\i1 of danger," "Hear us, O 
Lord" (Part I.); "Fallen is the foe" (one of the 
choral masterpieces of Handel), ** We hear ! we hear !" 
and " We never will bow down" (Fart II.) ; and, last 
not least, the " Halleluiah" (Part III.)— were deliv- 
ered, it seemed as if Mr. Costa had either been 
endowed with a magic wand that enabled him (hopeleaa 
task heretofore) to make the whole of the " 600" not 
onlv sing, but sing correctly, or, which we have reason 
to believe still more difficult, to persuade all those 
incapable of singing in time and tune to stay away 
from the concert. 

The solo singers were Madame Clara Novello, 
Madame RudersdorfT, Miss Dolby, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves. All of these 
ladies and gentlemen sang their very best ; but, as 
customary in this particular oraV>rio, the chief share 
of the honor fell to the representative of the principal 
tenor music, to whom the most striking and effective 
airs are allotted. Mr. Sims Reeve» never sang more 
admirably than on the present occasion. The two fine 
songs, " Call forth thy powers" and " How vain is 



man»" were distinguished by the nicest artistic 
(Uscrimination, and an ac<}uaintance with the proper 
mode of rendering the music of Handel which perhaps 
no other singer of the present time can boast to ths 
same extent. But it was in the fierce declamatory 
outburst, ** Sound an alarm," that Mr. Sims Reeves 
made the greatest impression. It would not be easy 
to imagine anything more vocally energetic, and yet 
at the same time more pure and noble in its simplicity 
than the delivery of this impetuous air, which raised 
the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
Another piece worth mentioning was the duct for 
soprano and contralto, "O never bow we down" 
(wnich leads to the emphatic chorus alread}^ named), 
sung to perfection by Madame Xovello and Miss Dolby. 
The principal bass music was very carefully given by 
Mr. Thomas, and the performance altogether afforded 
unqualified satisfaction to a vnst assembly. 

The next oratorio— announced for Wednesday, May 
6— is Mendelssohn's Elijah. — Times, April 20. 

Heb Majesty's Theatbe. — In the third perform- 
ance of La Fatorita (April IS) the new tenor, 
GiuoLiNi, confirmed the impression of his triumphant 
debut, and Mile. Spezia also grew in favor. — The next 
event was the rcntrie of Mile. Piccoloximx in La 
Figlia del Reggi$nentc, which drew an overflowing 
audience. The Musical World says : 

The first appearance of the charming little vivau' 
dieret as she hurried down the declivity, was the signal 
for a hearty cheer from all parts of the house, which 
increased in intensity as Mile. Piccolomini ran forward 
to the footlights. At least two minutes were consumed 
in the demonstration. * * Mile. Piccolomini looked 
more piquant and charming than ever. Her voice has 
gainea in power, she exhibits greater command of the 
sostenuto, and vocalizes with greater facility. 

Our old friend Bellktti, always the true artist, 
took the part of the old sergeant. The new tenor, 
Sig. Steccbi Bottabdi, was not a " hit."— Next fol- 
lowed a revival of La Traviata twice, with la Picco- 
lomini again as the heroine, Giuglini as Alfredo, 
Benevei:tako as Germont, and Mile. Baxllot? as 
Annetta. 

April 28.^7 Puritani ; given for the sake of intro- 
ducing Mile. Obtolani, a young prima donna from 
Lisbon. The Times says : 

* * * At the first glance the countenance of 
Signor Giuglini docs not seem particularly animated, 
and his movements before he is aroused are somewhat 
unwieldy. The fact is, he does not at once exhibit his 
true character to its full extent; but as the piece 
progresses he progresses likewise, and when the 
emotions of the character have become his own his 
hearers are perfectly at his command, overpowered at 
once by the most exquisite singing and the most 
persuasive eloquence. Before last night it might be 
said that Signor Giuglini promised much, and a doubt 
might have been expressed whether the promise would 
be fully performed. The doubt is now set at rest. 

He has surpassed all expectations, however sanguine. 

♦ ♦••♦• •• • 

Mile. Ortolani, who had been expected from the 
commencement of the season, made her d^rut as 
Elvira. She was evidently nervous on her entrance, 
and her voice, which is a pure soprano, of somewhat 
thin quality, was not at first quite satisfactory ; but in 
the pal(Mcea she showed a marvellous facility of execu- 
tion, especially in the second verse, which she embel- 
lished with entirely new variations, displaying at once 
the extensive range of her voice in the upper region, 
and her command over its resources. This gained her 
the suffrages of the audience, who loudly demanded a 
repetition of the favorite air, and in the later portion 
of the opera she confirmed their good opinion, giving, 
moreover, great signs of histrionic intelligence. She 
will probably do good service as a vocalist of the 
Persian i school, who has been most assiduous in the 
cultivation of her art. 

Signor Belletti had not quite weight enough for 
Georgio, and Signor Bencvcntano had rather too much 
weight for Ricardo, but they gave the famous duct 
with great spirit, and it received the customary honors 

In several repetitions of the Puritani, Mile. Orto- 

1 ani gained ground with the public, and Sig. Giuglini 

*' created a profound sensation in the Ella iremante" 

—La Piccolomini and Giuglini w^crc again brought 

together in Lucia di JMnuiicrmoor. The Mtisical 

World says : 

Mile. Piccolomini acts the part with more passion, 
feeling, and variety of sentiment than any of her 
predecessors. Her singing, as a matter of course, 
was unequal. Wc are, however, more than ever 
satisfied, that she may become a real vocalist. 

The "incomparable" Alboni was announced for 
Tuesday, May 12th, in // Barbicre, Herr Rrichabdt 
to be Count Almaviva. 

RoTAL Italian OrEUA. — Donizetti's Maria di 
Rohan, one of his weakest operas, but made famous 
by Ronconi'b impersonation of the Due de Chevreuse, 



the piece for the ISth of April. A* to Ihe per- 
Itormince, we cop; from the Uiaical World tgain : 

To the n^irchalogiHl obterrer Ronconi prtienis h 
world in hiu nctiiiR, from the mtwE reflned delicncv. 
throuBh ill the Rradaliom of feeling, to the moil 
oreciihelniinR pasiioD. In the end hii despair i* 
coniigioui, iiTid [he agony of the »rtl« I* communiea- 
led lo the spfciatnr. Ronconi hU been nwre than 
once called the Edmund Kein of the lyric atBC-e; 

Duhe of Chetreme. * ""P'"*"* 
Mile. Rona Deirin i* not exactly the brau idial of 

OD that account alone, eniiiled to consideration.' 

Signoi Ifeti-Baraldi, nho appeared M Chalaia, h» 
■ tery nleaainR tenor voice, and knowi hnv to u«e it, 
and is alioKetherone of the best repreientalSves of the 

JIndanie Nanlier Didiie reprejented Armando di 
Gondi. and a more admirable repreaentoli'e could 
hardly be desired. Hci aptina was replete with iiitel- 
lisenca; cverv niorement identified the careful and 
obiervant artin. irliile her xinginfi wai rcen better 

After a repetition of Unria di Rohaa came tvo 
performances of II Troratore, iiith Gbisi and Mabio 
in the chief parts; amiiliN), u the Count, KnHTiiB- 
DlDlM s< Azucena, and TiOLtAFIca aa Ferrando. 
Mario was " guperUtive " at eTcr; and Griii, it is 

Next followed La Fanorita, with the same cast a<i last 
year: Orisi, Mario, Graiiani aa king Alphonio, Zelger 
.1 the old monlc. Soldi, £c. — Lucrtiia norgia was 
:if en May 2nd with ■ splendid east : Grlii, Luereiia ; 
Mario, Gennaro; Ronconi, Dahe Alfonio: Mile. 
Nantier-Didije, Orainl. Mario was ill, howeier, 
ud Big. Nbsi Baraldi took his place. The Tli'net 
lescribes him as " a young tenor, who has mnch to 
icquire before he can lay claim to the highest honon ; 

of pleasant quality, his singinR betrayi evidence of a 
good method and natural capability, and his acting, 
while (juiel and unobtruiiife, is by no means devoid of 

The Thursday follawing was diitinguiahed by the 
flnt appearance this aeaion of Mme. Boiiio. It nai 
le part of Oilda in Rigol^to, with Mario a* the 
>, Ronconi as the jester, Didife as Hadalena, and 
Tagliafico at Sparafucile. 

Mme. Bosio'a reception was enthuslaslie. Thewinter 
■I Fetcrsbnrgh had evidently had no depressing effect 

the Binding of the fair artist »as even more brilliant 
-d finished than before. 
Scarcely any character in which Mario appears 

the Duke in Rimleltc, while Signor Verdi would 
-•--ost seem to have written this music especially to 
his voice. With what grace and Ineipresaibic 
[iment he give* the two aiti, "Quest' e quella" 
'■ La donna k mobile" everybody knows, and how 
asHoned and tender he is in the qnarlet, ncedi no 
iiig now. •• La donna t m'lbile" waa encored with 
luaiasm, and repealed with increaaed effect. 
■Mio was to appear the following week in /ji 
Traviaia, and the d«ot of Mile. ViCTOiBB Bai.fb 
was filed for the 21st. in La Soixnambula. 

EW pHiiHABao:»i<- SociKTT.— The following waa 
the programme of the second concert, April 29lb. 

Overtvra — CDrloluias - ..BstthDveq 

*rU: "Ah pertlJo" Biritiaven 

ODDcertota CalnOT, PlaBO.A)Ttt........,,...,.,...,,HnArt 

Aria: "laKiseblvpUait" Iluuhl 

Symphnny In A Bnthevtn 

CoDCTrtanta, TMIi sndTlola Hnsart 

. — i "Ts.dhellb"HBH. RadandmB. Mtyerbm 

Otaiiiu«— P*r Tnltehuu Wsbar 

i;<HHlncu>T~Di. Wylde. 
Phii.haumohiC SociFTV.— The seaiiin o|iened on 
the 20th of April, with an increased subscription list, 
and Prof. Stbbn[>ai.k Bennbtt as eonJuctor, who, 
lC London critics say, " has almost restored the Old 
Society tn that equilibrium from which it had been 
"iturbcd by the eccentricities of Hen 'Wagner. This 

Aria, " W mnirarl oMii," i Jiiw^Vw* ' >»tilwi.\\\' '. Spohr 
OnuHto In B miiwr, PUne-brre, HI* Osiaari, Heniklwbn 
Seelt. and Aria, " Du, main Hefl," Hme. RuOtrslofir, 

lObemnl Web-r 

OvsRur* llurjantbt) WsImt 

UafcolatDD.Ko.l BHtbovsn 

Coneenlno Vloloncollo, 81». Pitui J, A. Kan mar 

ran lUa Dsni Jooniia) icbi^blal 
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Here loo is the programme of ths second ooneert, 
Monday evening. May 4 : 

Binllnia In V, No. 3 Hovit 

Arts, " O Salursrli hnrtU," Ul» LaMll» , . . CbenblDl 

"" *R<Hli>l 

OvertttW (I'les "f rtniall 

SlDfbnla In C BilaoT, No fi 

Part ?nnc»: ^^OnellDf,"*^ Hay BsLLi,^'Nna EDdarsaolii 

<^nMrllDO. <^^Dr»ll•Bln. ftljt- BDItnlid — 

Ovartan ( nnin of Um SphrlM) n'abar 

Pabis. Mat H.-The musical event of the week 

has been the concerts which the pianist Kubinstein 
has given. He is a German, but brought up in St. 
Peteraburgh. Fifteen rears ago, at a child, he gave 
a few concerts in Vienna, Germ an v, and was then eon- 
tidersd a wnnder, Lisit at that time pronounced the 

I might SAV wild— D mixture of bnshfulneis and pride, 
a blunt modesty, and a rnugh dinnitv. which are not 
amias. Hia face, without being handsome, gives the 
idea of a superior power. ■■ Look \ " said a Ru'sian 

will be conrinced i his eiterior is an index to his 

Mr! Rubinstein has given three concerts. The first 
in Ertrd'a Saloon had the fortune lo aalitfy the iiidg- 
ea : the second, in the saloon of Ren attracted the 
curiotitv of their friends ; the third, the latl Saturday, 
wst crowded. Hit reputation is made. Paris declares 
him without exception the greatest ofliiingTinuoioa I 

On the evening when Rubinstein's lait concert took 
place. Rntaini gave a toireemuilca't. The old maestro 
was kind enouah to play a lonafn of Haydn, and ei- 
Iracta from "Don Juan." Ros.ini has composed aii 
new melodies, which he has dedicated to hiswife, and 
which will shortly be published. 

M. Meyerbeer is almul to return to Paris fnta Ber- 
lin. This time the maestro la definitely lo dintribut* 
Ihe parte fbr the long-talked -of "AfHealne" at the 
grand opera. We do not see how the composer will 

than he waa last year, seeing that the want of a good 
tenor waa the reason then alleged for the delay— a 
want that has certainly not been since removed, but 
aa Amal saya, a>i eonfrnint, Barrinf, the Italian vio- 
linist, who may be aaid to divide Paginini's inherit- 
anee with Sivori. has just pnssed thrmigh Paris en 
rotiitXoJ^nAon. Barrini comet from Italy and Vi- 
enna, where he has had a brilliant winter campaign. 
He has been anpoinled riHvow d! mmera to the Em- 
peror Francis Joscpb.-CYT. of S. Y. £erntin<r Post. 

ATHENJCUn EXHIBITION. 

A JOINT BXniBITIOK of PalntlnRS BBfl RtatBKrr 
h; (lis BOSTON ATnttNADH toj tha BOSTON ART 



BoHton Knslo Hall Assooiation. 

rpHH AnniMl Martin « of Iha aOflTON MDSIC HA^; 



Botron, Jini S, 186T. 



'.. DATUIIBLDRR, Ctt». 



PARLOR FZOTUnES, 
A 8HALI, and rholre (l.ll«-H..n of atglnal Italian i 
A In rmrvod and Bill frame, of raprrlnr Wi-.tMiln 

BAMIiia & Co., No. lis U'aitilBpoa Strert. 



Late Edition* of Valaable Kn&o Booki. 



and orlflnal Tun^ii. Chnnu and Aotbcnis Ths who]» bar- 
monlstd In Itiar parts, wirh an acpompanlcnebL fnr ths Orpn. 
By B. Iri*, Ja., W. Ainas sod II. V. Tina Prin tl. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUn i a ColUrllon of Hooic 
In F'artt, tor Ladirt' Vniwa. Intfndid rarlkulu'ly Kir SrDil- 
nai1>«, lllfhHchAniL Hoilcal ClaisM, and iba Boelal Circle. 
ByB.Irn.Ja. PrlnlOris. 

THK LTRIC DRAMA I aCi^lleMlDn ofCharwwand 
CoHsrud Plnn from tba prlnrtpal opiru. No. 1, La Bob- 
Dasihula. Now ready, PrlnSOcti. 

HfUly Rud^i TQB OPERA or IL TttOTATOBB, 

Ollwer DIUOB * Co., 11G WtMiv"^ ^■■ 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
ReUdcBca Ka. SO KueaUBd Street. 



HA-IiXiBT, ID.A-T7TS Oa OO. 




PimO FORTES, 



FATtlNT S[I!IPEH9I0N BKIDGB AND ORAHD ACTION. 

409 Washlnglon Street, Boston, 

(Haar BoylslOD Mafktt.1 



C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSiO, 

TOI BROADWAY, HEir YORK, 

Dipot of Erard't Grand Pianat. 

CIBCULATinO IIUSICAL UBKABT. 
fl^ Oonetutly on tiaod a eomplelt aasntmsnt of AsatkaB 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

FTTBIiISIZS^ OF 2,2X7810, 

Snb fiiilEi In ^usital ^m\v9,Hst, 

Ml BBOASWAT, ALBANY. 



DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

(ffingrBfaiirgs xaib Ipaintinjs, 

Drawing and Fainting MBterialSi 



oil. FA-iiTTii^a-a 



nrVITBD TO VIHIT FHSlBr.r. 

naUrlals IW WATBR COLOR, CRAYON, at P: 

DBAW1N0. and OIL PATNTINO. 



New MwttC Bool for StMalk Schoolt. 

Sabbath School Concert Hynms. 

BT HODOES RBED, ESQ. 
With Ortelnal 




lhitboot:-"ThHl«,wlthool sxoept 

h»nin«a™airapw^rial»-»nieeiiouiiltelr and 
-aadtbaniDrtolaiilnplaandetlMIJVa. ■"--■— 
to bt knewa u bt anlTanal!; vtl." 



Tbsbeok Datdteslx 



TEACHER OF MUSIO, 



fiiaiffOB AUQUSTO BHKDELABI 

OivM Initrnatlon in Blagiag. 

RealdeBBe Na> M PlBokBcf Straot. 



ADOLPH KIELBtOCK. 



Fiano-Forte Inatrnotion. 

TBJ^LB. OABBIEIiI^ HE LAUOnE, 

ncsniBiiCB, u hancock sthxbt. 



DWIGfiT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Bn* ttMtnt lb* IbUowfaii smdi tit Ihrit uhiUtioB of 
At tke Fairs of ISM: 



ffiUuiMat\\uHU tiiatiUAU fitttisttU SsnuiKltin 



THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THB BEST 8QCAHE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FOETE CASES, 

THE HILTER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FOETE HABDWABE, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPEaHEN OF JIQ-fiAWtNO, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 



Ameiieaa iMtllate, H«w Vorb, 



BB8T ORAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



P«BnirlTmiii« StaM Acricnltanl Hoeietj, 

THB HIGHEST FBEHIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At tke nilnoii Stale FUr, 

TBB HIGHEST PREHIUU, 
A SILVER HEDAL. 



Thb Hsw wu MUbUihwl la U2S, It JONAS OHICEEB- 
IKO, ud up (s Iba pn«t Uai* liu runUuil 10,000 
PUHOfl. Fortbiublbllloiiaf Ibm Ptuaa Is lb* UalMd 
BtUM ul In XDfluil, Ib>r hin btn (nidad— 
Elerea Gold Hodalg, 
S«TBBteen Silver Medal*, 
Fwir Bronia Hedali. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT STRKET, 

B08T0 N. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WISTtlBLD, HkSB. 



WILLIAM SCHULT2E, 

GrvM lutmcUon OD tht TioLiK, the PiANO-f osm 
Mid in (h( THEORY Of MDaiC. iiittm 1 hU nf 



a. ANDS£ &. 00., 
JJ^St of Forti^ and Ameriean Mutic, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imparted lioin Eocland) 

309, Broadmay, N.r. 



Novello's Glee-Hive. 

AOollHUaBof PopnlwauaaiidHiDiuaiu.liiToeil . 
with wl. Ub. AcnaphiLiniiit fdr PUiio-foHa. CompVH 








A HiiMe. Tht (lumnte iinin)i«' 

S1,7E ; Not. 1» u9a,<Tcil>. Ill ME 
idH, ■1,IS ; N«. M u M, (Volt 



a. A. ROVSLLO, 

Nuig Ston, Na. 189 Bnwdnj, N*« Tart 
in BiKt, Sabo 8i»n, Md H Pooltrj, L 



J. C. D. PARKER. 



OTTO DBESBL 

Ugn OB Uh PIANO, ud n(T Uuldi^Mdit 
HodcBIBKbufi. Tnrni.HOperqoulCTnrM 



FABIB FIRST FBIZE FIANO-FOBTES. 

ALBEBTW.LiDD&CO. 

Grand, Parlor Gnind 
and Sqnare 

PIANO-FORTES. 




A IfnlTvmtl KxhIMtlan at PKrla, 1b IflSS, 

THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
I *wud(d (O 1U IDt tba BSSr SQVdRB PIANO- 
FORTES, ij II Jut; cmnpued af th> fclkiwtiif 
dlalln^libMl faBtlemrn : 



lUB; M. Boi,L»,)liinii<liemnrDrPlino-FiHM.PuU; ltl(ht 
Hob. eic Outai LYIIICI, Pruldinl of Ibi Rayml Acidmjr of 
Uiulc, LnnAtn ; Prof. Vnu, DlrecUr ol (fai Uojil Uonsitn- 

10 Ih. Nan Yotll World'! hJr of 1S&3, iBd TWO MltD&LS 

Wareroonu, 296 Waahinffton Street, Batton. 

icPMO^AND JOB PBiw^SyOTOl^ 



Wbolesalc ft Retail Dealers k 

\PIANO-FOR TES 
AND SUXODEOKS, 

Baitem M&QTi&ctoriM. 
WAREHOUSE aad SHOVTROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street, Chicago, Dl. 

mmmmm. sisms. 

Tvo of theie baftatlfUl instrumenta, itniilw to 

thoae DHd bg 

MR. THAI,BERO, 

And direot rrom tho muiufactorj in PuU, 

For ikla bf 

CUIGHERING A. SONS, 

Uaso:iic Temple, Bimtoh. 

WILLIAM GOOCH. 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

AT JAMES W, YoaB-S, No. S» WABHIKUTON BTRBR. 

^^HARMONIUMSj 

ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

ORGANMELODEONS, 

MAS OF &"HAMLIIf, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TbCH lBNniiB«ili h>TB IMCB mwrnrdrf Ihr BtMnt PUHtnt 

iDcwnpttHloD vIlhliuCniqifBtflfroiBimorUK ptliKi|Ml nutt- 

Octobo ud HoWDbrr, ISH. V( >«< intdod BO )M Hun 

TBIT VlRBt PBBHinifS, 
UBrtMing sf Quid and »lnc Hfdili ud DtploBU. Oarts- 

brUMBOi(nilmliDiHMaiu,Dr«»lataaiid pluim lo tba 

BIQISUDND THALBEBO, 
IiOwoU Uuon, Qeorce James Wobb, 

William Huon, Oeorse T. Bool, 

Wm. B. Bradbnrr, Qut&Te Sattar, 

O. W. UOTRan, Ii. H. Boutbaid, 

Johu H. 'WlUoai, Oarl Zerrahn, 

E. Bruofl. 

Fries of HlIodtoBi, mm )eoio*iu 

Prl«iifOritB-N*]od»a, 200 

PriM of OrfBD-HumDUlav,. ............. ...flSO 

PrtnarOrsiD-Bununilnni, podil bwa «0 

QIj-Blifut niualraltd iianipliliIK, (92 pagia Bn.) obbuIb- 
lE complcH dtKrlpltoD of fwh iljli and iIk orfnatnuiinit*, 

MASON * HAMLIN, 

CamMclt' St. Iter, of OiinUi,) BaulM, J&. 

TEBMB OF ADTERTISIItO. 

thai iBHntoD.pH Una 10 eta. 

ror OBO obIiwb, (lie UOM) Hrat lunMDB.V.V ! . (U-OO 

Do da •tebiu)Mn)iiaBt....MOO 

Ipadal wMieta [hadrd), aub InantloB, |mt IIbb aOda. 

FajnoBti r>qDlr*d ' " 

No. »1 HOHOOIj BTHEET. 
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For Dwigbt's Journal of H uflfo. 
A LEGEND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF OBi:£N. 

On the top of a lofty mountain 
Sate once the dear Father of all, 

And measured with rapturous glances 
The world that had sprung at his call. 

He saw at his feet the ridges 

Of mountains, a giant-train, 
And forests of green, like oceans, 

And harvests of golden grain. 

He saw the fountains up-springing. 
He breathed the fragrance of flowers, 

And heard the warblers singing 
In the,' golden morning hours. 

And a quiet smile of contentment 
Played over his Teaturcs,— and men, 

Looking up from the vale, saw a brighter 
Gold on the mountain-tops then. 

And long his glances of rapture 

On his creation fell. 
And he said : By my oath I swear it, 

I have ordered all things well ! 

And richer perfumes of flowers 
Gushed forth, as he spake the word, 

And, rolling through earth and heaven, 
Harmonious murmurs were heard. 

There lay the world in blossom — 
A smile lit the face of the Lord ; 

And up from the depths of His Spirit 
A heavenly poem soared. 

Fain was he in words to clothe it, 
And write upon parchment that day 

All his creative raptures 
As now in his heart they lay. 

But now when he beheld it 

As on the leaf it stood, 
A feeling came over his spirit. 

Like many a poet's mood : 



To picture his heart's warm throbbings 

Vainly did he essay — 
He could not make fairer poem 

Than that which around him lay ! 

So he tore it in thousand pieces, 

And gave to the four winds all, 
And again, with rapturous glances. 

Looked down on his earthly ball. 

But lo ! as, on the breezes. 

The scraps flew to and fro. 
There fell a shower of blossoms 

On all the valley below ! 

And whoso travels on Friday, 

No need of fasting has he ; 
And whoso travels on Sunday, 

From going to mass is free. 

This song have I been singing 

To-day, instead of a prayer, 

"With Sabbath-bells everywhere ringing. 

And clouds of blossoms flinging 

Their snow-showers everywhere. 

c. T. B. 



[Continued firom last week.] 

Sketch of the Life of HandeL 

From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 

BY CHARLES BUBNEY, UVS. DOC, F. R. 9. 

Handel having acquired by his operas at Ham- 
burg a sum sufficient to enable him to visit Italy, 
set out for that scat of the Muses, a journey after 
which every man of genius so amently pants. 
He staid some time at Florence, where he com- 
posed the opera of Rodrigo, From tJiis city lie 
went to Venice, where, in 1709, he produced his 
Agrippina, which is said by his biographer to 
have been received with acclamation, and to have 
run tliirty nights. Here he met with Domenico 
Scarlatti, Ga.sparini, and Lotti. 

The next place he visited was Home, where he 
had an oppoitunity of hearing compositions and 
perfomiera of the first class. Here the elder 
Scarlatti and Gasparini had brought vocal music 
to great perfection, and Corelli, instrumental. 
At Cardinal Ottoboni's, by whom Handel was 
greatly caressed and patronized, he had frcnuent- 
iy the advantage of hearing the natural and ele- 
gant Corelli perform liis own works. Here our 
younor comjiortcr pro<luced a scrcnata : U Trion/o 
del 7evipo ; * after which he proceeded to Najiles, 
where no set Ac'n and Galatea^ in Italian, to 
music totally different from the little English 
drama, written by Gay, which he set in 1721, for 
the duke of Chandas. 

"When he returned to Germany, on quitting 
Italy, at the latter end of 1 709, or the beginning 
of 1710, the first place at which he stopt was 
Hanover ; where he found a munificent patron 
in the Elector, who afterwards, on the death of 
Queen Anne, a.HCcndcd the English throne, by 

* The original score of this work is in his Majesty's 
collection. In 1770, 1 purchased at Rome, among 
other manuscript compositions by old masters, six 
cantatas, a voce Sola, del Georgio Federigo Hendel, 
detto il Sassone^ which were, probably, produced in 
this city during his residence there, about the year 
1709 : by the yellow color of the ink, they seem to 
have been long transcribed. Some of them I have 
never seen in any other collection. 



the name of George the First This prince had 
in his service, as maestro di capella, the elegant 
and learned composer, StefTani, whom Handel 
had met before at Venice, and who now reigned 
his office of maestro di capella to the Elector, in 
his favor. This venerable conijxiscr served him 
as a model for the style of chamber duets, as well 
as facilitated his introduction to the smiles of his 
patron, the Elector, who settled on him a pension 
of 1500 crowns, upon condition that he would re- 
turn to his court, when he had completed his 
travels. Handel, according to this proposition, 
went to DusseUlorn, where he had a flattering re- 
ception fi*oin the Elector Palatine, who, likewise, 
wished to retain him in his service. But besides 
the engagement into which he had entered with 
tlie Elector of Hanover, he was impatient to visit 
England, where a passion for dramatic music 
had already manifested itself in .several awkward 
attempts at operas, and to which place he had 
received invitations fi'om several of the nobility, 
whom ]\e had seen in Italy and Hanover. 

It was at tlie latter end of the year 1710, that 
he arrived in England ; his reception was as flat- 
tering to himself as honorable to tlic nation, at 
this time no less successful in war, than in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. To the wit, 
poetry, literature, and science, which marked this 
period of our history, Handel added all the blan- 
dishments of a nervous and learned music, which 
he first brought hither, planted, and lived to see 
grow to a very flourishing state. 

Of the 8U|)erior talents and abilities which 
Handel now possessed, and of the success with 
which he had exercised both on the Continent, 
Fame, who in the character of avant-coureurj had 
walked intelligence to this country, procured him 
an easy and favorable reception at court, and in 
many of the principal fanulies of tlie kingdom. 
Aaraii Hill, at this time manager of the opera, 
availing liimself of his arrival, hastily sketched 
out the plan of a Musical Drama, from Tasso's 
** Jerusalem," and gave it to the Italian poet, 
Rossi, to work into an opera, by the name of 
" Rinaldo.** This drama was firet performed in 
March, 1711, and Handel is said, in the Preface, 
to have set it to music in a fortnight. 

Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, No. 5, with his 
usual pleasantry, but total insensibility to superior 
musical excellence, mentions tliis circumstance 
amon^ other frivolous iticidents, which he means 
to ridicule. Had this writer and critic, so admi- 
rable in other respects, been possessed of judg- 
ment and feeling in music equal to his leamins 
and taste in literature, he would have discovered 
that to compose an entire opera in less time than 
a copyist could ti'anscribe it, and in a more mas- 
terly and original stvle than had ever before been 
heard in this, or perhaps, any country, was not a 
fair subject for safvasm. All music seems alike 
to Addison, except French Recitative, for which 
he seems to have a particular predilection.* 

The opera of Rinaldo, in which the celebrated 
Nicoliui and Valentini, tlie first Italian singers 
that appeared on our stage, performed, was the 
delight of the nation during many years ; as it 
was revived 1712, 1717 and 1731. 

After remaining about a year in this countrjr, 
and establishing a great reputation on the solid 
basis of the most exalted and indisputable merit, 

• Spectator, No. 29. 
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both ad a composer and performer, he returned 
to Hanover, on a promise made to his most pow- 
erful English friends to revisit this kingdom again, 
as soon as he could obtain permission of his Elect- 
oral Highness and patron. About the end of the 
year 1712, this permission was granted for a lim- 
ited time. And we find his Pastor Fldo and 
Theseu.'i, in the list of Italian operas, brought on 
the English stage, this and the following year. 
And in 1715, Amadige^ or Amadis of GatU. In 
all these operas Nicolini, Valentini, Margarita, 
and Mra. Anastasia Robinson, were the principal 
singers. 

Sot long after his second arrival in London, 
the peace of Utrecht having been brought to a 
conclusion, Handel was preferred to all others, 
seemingly without a murmur from native musi- 
cians, to oom])ose the h^^mn of Gratitude and Tri- 
umph on the occasion. Envy, though outrageous 
and noisy at the success of comparative abilities, 
is struck dumb and blind by excess of superiority. 
The grand Te Deum and Jubilate^ whien he set 
on this occasion, were composed with such force, 
regularity and instrumental effects, as the Eng- 
lish had never heard before. Purcell's Te Deum, 
in design, and expression of the words, is, per- 
haps, superior to all others ; but in grandeur and 
ricnness of accompaniment, nothing but national 
partiality can deny Handel the preference. The 
queen nettled on him for life a pension of two 
hundreJ pounds per annum. And all who had 
heard '* Rinaldo," wished him again employed 
for the opera ; so that the multiplicity of business, 
and the many protectors and fnends he met with 
in England, a uttle impaired the memory of our 
great composer with respect to continental con- 
nections ; and he seemed to think of nothing less 
than returning to Hanover till after the death of 
Queen Anne, in 1714, when his Majesty, Geonre 
the • First, arriving in England, saved liim tne 
trouble of a €rerman tour. * 

Handel, conscious of his deficiency iu respect 
and gratitude, to a prince who honored him with 
such flattering marks of approbation and bounty, 
durst not approach the court, till by the ingenuity 
and friendly interposition of Baron Kihnansegge, 
he was restored to favor in the following manner. 
The king, soon after his arrival in these kingdoms, 
having been prevuled on to form a party on the 
water, the design was communicated to Handel, 
who was advised to compose some pieces express- 
ly for the occasion ; the performance of which he 
secretly conducted in a boat, that accompanied 
the ro}al barge. Upon hearing these composi- 
tions, which have been since so well known, and 
so justly celebrated under the title of the "Water 
Music," his majesty, equally surprised and pleased 
by their excellence, eagerly inquired wno was 
the author of them ; when the baron acquainted 
the king that they were the productions of a 
faithful servant of his maicst}', who, conscious of 
the cause of (Uspleasure which he had given to so 
gracious a protector, durst not presume to ap- 
proach his royal presence, till he had assurance 
that by every ix)ssible demonstration of duty and 
gratitude in future, he might hope to obtain a 
pardon. This intercession having been graciously 
accepted, Handel was restored to favor, and his 
comoositions honored with the most flattering 
marts of royal approbation. And as a rati6ca- 
tion of the delinquent's peace, thus easily obtain- 
ed, his majesty wa» pleased to add a pension of 
two hundred pounds a year to that which had 
been previously conferred on him by Queen 
Anne ; and not many years after, when he was 
employed to teach the youn^ princesses, another 
pension of the same vadue waa added to the for- 
mer grants, by her Majesty, Queen Caroline. 

From the rear 1715 to 1720, 1 find, in the re- 
cords of the Musical Drama, no new opera that 
was set by Handel. The first three years of this 
period were chiefly spent at the Earl of Burlin<T- 
ton's, a nobleman, whose taste and judgment m 
the fine arts were as exauisite as his patronage to 
their votaries was liberal. And during the other 
two years, Handel seems to have been employed 
at Cannons, as maestro di capella to the Duke of 
Chandos ; who, among other splendid and princely 
kind.<) of magnificence, established a chapel, in 
which the cathedral service was daily performed 



by a choir of voices and instruments, superior, at 
that time, perhaps, in number and excellence, to 
that of any sovereign prince in Europe. Here 
Handel produced, besides his anthems, the chief 
part of nis hautbois concertos, sonatas, lessons, 
and or^an fugues ; which are all so masterly, 
spirited and exquisite in their several kinds, that 
it he had never composed an opera, oratorio, Te 
Deum, duet, cantata, or any other species of vocal 
music, hLs name would have been had in rever- 
ence by true musicians, as long as the characters 
in which they are written should continue to be 
legible. 

We come now to the busiest and most glorious 
period of Handel's life; who, arrived at that 
stAge of existence which Dante ealhi 

I II mezzo del cammin di nostra vita : 

when the human frame and faculties have acquir- 
ed their utmost strength and vigor, was endowed 
with great natural powers, highly improved by 
cultivation; with a nand which no difficulties 
could embarrass ; a genius for composition un- 
bounded ; at the head of a profession which fa- 
cilitates access to the great, and, with extraordi- 
nary abilities, ensures their patronage ; high in 
the favor of the sovereign, nooles, and pubuc, of 
a great and powerful nation, at a period of its 
greatest and happiest tranquility ; when it was 
not only blest with leisure and zeal to cultivate 
the arts of peace, but with power, liberally to re- 
ward those whose successful efforts had carried 
them beyond the bounds of mediocrity. 

Such were Handel's circumstances and situa- 
tion, when a plan was formed, by the English no- 
bility and gentry, for establishing a fund for the 
support of Italian operas, of which he was to be 
the composer and director ; and, as his Majesty 
King Greorge the First was pleased to subscribe 
one thousand pounds towards the execution of 
this design, and to let his name appear at the 
head of the subscription, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand pounds, this society was called the Royal 
Academy. 

When Handel quitted his employment at 
Cannons, he was commissioned by tnis academy 
to go to Dresden, in order to engage singers. 
Here he found Senesino, Durastanti, Berenstadt 
and Boschi, whom he brought over to England. 

Though the principal intention, in forming the 
academy, was to appoint Handel the composer 
and director of the oand ; the public was not, as 
yet, unanimous in supporting this measure. Bo- 
noncini and Attilio had been invited over by the 
former managers of the opera ; and as they were 
composers of acknowledged merit, there was an 
unwillingness in their admirers and friends to 
consent to their dismission. And it was now that 
those musical feuds began, of which Swift has 
perpetuated the memory, by an epigram, which 
throws contempt upon an art, and upon artists, 
whose merit he never felt or understood, though 
he could see the ridicule of their situation. But 
the satirist who discovers no difference between 
a Dryden and a bell-man, or a Raphael and a 
house-painter, is full as well qualified to talk 
about poetry and painting, as he about music, 
who neither sees nor hears the difference between 
the productions of a Handel or a Bononcini, and 
those of the most despicable fiddler. 

No art, science, or even religious or moral 
truth, can parry the assaults of ridicule, when 
wit and humor ^uide the thrust ; though, luckily, 
the wounds inflicted are slight, and cure them- 
selves. For neither lovers of art, nor of religion 
and Anrtue, can be long diverted from their pur- 
suits, by a gibe or hon mot A great nation, in 
which there are so many opulent individuals, 
wants innocent amusements for their leisure 
hours, when quitting the chase and rural sports 
they are assembled together in the capital ; and 
in the best and most polished ages of tne world, 
the cultivation and patronage ca music have em- 
ployed the talents and munificence of its most 
distinguished inhabitants. 

Musical dramas or operas, which during the 
last century travelled from Italy to France, and 
from France to England, were never attempted 
in the Italian language till the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the first essays were made by per- 



formers, partly natives, and partly Italians, who 
severally used their own dialect : the absurdit}' 
of which Addison has ridiculed with great humor 
and pleasantry' in the Spectator, Ko. 18.* But 
as the love for operas was then, and has been 
ever since, most powerfully excited in such of our 
nobility and gentr>' as have visited Italy in their 
youth, it is natural that they should at all times 
wish to have these exhibitions as near the models 
with which they have been ac(|uainted on the 
continent, as possible. And of such we may sup- 
pose the Royal Academy was composed : as the 
buke of Newcastle, was governor ; Lord Bing- 
ley, deputy-governor ; and the Dukes of Port- 
land and Queensbury, Earls of Burlington, Stair 
and Waldegrave, Lords Chetwynd and Stanhope, 
James Bruce, Esq., Colonel ' Blathwait, Thomas 
Coke, of Norfolk, Esq., Conyers D'Arcy, Esq., 
Brigadier-Greneral Dormer, Bryan Fairfax, Esq., 
Colonel O'Hara, Geoi^ Harrison, £^., Brigadier 
General Hunter, William Pulteney, Esq., . Sir 
John Vanbrugh, Major-General Wade, and 
Francis Whitworth, Esq., directors. 

These great and eminent personages could not, 
however, get the whole management of the operas 
into their own hands, all at once : oppositions are 
no less frenuent, than furious, in popular govern- 
ments ; and, on this occasion, political animosities 
were blended with musical faction. All the 
friends of Bononcini and Attilio were not, per- 
haps, entirely guided by the love of music, and 
sense of their superiority ; the love of power, 
and hatred of the abettors of Handel, for .part)' 
considerations, furnished fuel to their zeal ; and 
Handel, ere they gave way, was forced to mount 
the stage, and fight his own battle. For all that 
his friends could obtain of those that were in pos- 
session of the theatre in the Havmarket, at his 
return from Dresden, with auxiliaries, was per- 
mission to have his opera of Radamistus perform- 
ed there in 1 720.t On this occasion, the expect- 
ations which the public had formed bf the abili- 
ties of Handel, from his great reputation, and the 
specimens he had already given, may be estima- 
ted by the crowds which assembled at the opera- 
house doors, when there was no longer any room 
for their admission. And the applause of those 
who were so fortunate as to obtain places, evin'!ed 
the full gratification of the delight they expected 
to receive. This opera, however, with all its 
merit and success, did not obtain for Handel a 
victory sufficientiy decisive, to oblige the enemy 
to quit the field. 

After this, as the last experiment, it was agreed 
by the friends of the three several rivals, that 
each of them should compose an a<*t of the same 
opera, with an overture to each act The drama 
fixed upon was Mutius ^osoo/<i, of which Bonon- 
cini set the first act, Attilio the second, and Han- 
del the third ; and this fiery trial deteimined the 
point of precedence between him and his com- 
petitors : the act in Mutius Scaoolaj which Han- 
del composed, being pronounced superior to both 
the others, and Bononcini's the next in merit 

It was the more honorable to our great musi- 
cian to have vanquished such a champion as Bo- 
noncini, as he was a man of great abilities, and 
very high in reputation all over Europe. Few, 
indeed, are able, when the difference is doubtful, 
to discriminate and set a just value on the nicer 
shades of excellence : a grain of partiality or 
prejudice can turn the ncalc of eitJior side, when 
in tiie hands of the best judges ; but how shall 
ignorance dare to determine, what k-arning and 
experience can scarce discern V 

The truth is, tiiat Bononcini's po<'uliar merit in 
setting Italian wonls seems to have been out of 
the reach of an English audience, and that Ital- 
ians alone were competent to judge of it ; w^o 
say, that his knowledge in singing and iu their 
language was such as rendered his cantilena, or 
me&dy, more natural and elegant to voca' per- 
formers, and his recitatives more pasnonate, and 

* The Germans, according to Riccoboni, at the be- 
g:inning of this century, had operas perforined in the 
same manner ; the Recitative being pronounced in 
Glerman, and the Airs in Italian. 

t This opera, under the title of ** Zenobia.*' waa 
translated into German, by Mattheson, and performed 
to Handel's music, in Hamburg, 1721. 
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expreadve of nicer sensations and inflexions, to 
eyeiy hearer accustomed to the tones of Italian 
speech, than those of his rival ; but in majesty, 
grandeur, force, fire, and indention, which are 
not local beauties, but striking and intelligible in 
all countries, Handel was infinitely his superior. 

From this memorable victory, in 1721, the 
Royal Academy seems to have been firmly estab- 
lished during the space of eight or nine years, 
under the management of Handel's most power- 
ful friends and greatest admirers ; who, m ap- 
pointing him the principal composer, gave him 
absolute dominion over the performers.* 

There were, however, from time to time, seve- 
ral operas of Bononcini and Attilio exhibited 
during this period, on the same stage, and by the 
same performers, as those o£ Handel ; perhaps to 
conciliate parties : the lovers of music are some- 
times froward, capricious, and unreasonable, as* 
well as the professors. This was nevermore con- 
spicuous to by-standers, than in the violence of 
party for the two singers, Cuzzoni and Faustina, 
m the year 1727 ; at which time, though both 
were excellent performers, in different styles, yet 
so unwilling was the English public to be pleased 
with both, uiat when the admirers of one of these 
sirens began to applaud, those of the other were 
sure to hiss. It seems as impossible for two sing- 
ers of equal merit to tread the same stage, a 
parte eguale, as for two people to ride on the same 
norse, without one being behind. 

** If the frequenters of Musical Dramas had 
not then been enemies to their own pleasure, the 
merit of these singers consisted of excellencies so 
different and distinct, that they might have ap- 
plauded each by turns, and, from their sevend 
peifecdons, by turns, have received equal delight. 

** Unluckily for moderate people, who seek 
pleasure from talents wherever they can be found, 
the violence of th^/se feuds has cui^ all succeed- 
ing managers of the extravagance of engaging 
two singers of the same sex, at a time, of dispu- 
table abilities." t 

Dr. Arbuthnot, on occasion of the contested 
rights of supremacy between these theatrical 
pnncipals and their adherents, published 1 728, a 
Manifesto^ entitled, '* The Devil t(» pay at St 
James's : or a full and true account of a most 
horrid and bloody battle between Madame Faus- 
tina and Madame Cuzzoni. AJso a hot skirmish 
between Signor Boschi and Signor Palmerini. 
Moreover, how Senesino has taken snuff*, is going 
to leave the opera, and sing psalms at Henley's 
Oratory." t 

A few years afler, a quarrel happened between 
Handel and Senesino, which broke up the Acad- 
emy, and was not only injurious to the fortune of 
oar creat composer, but the cause of infinite 
trouble and vexation to him, during the rest of 
his life. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, who was always a very zealous 
and active friend to Handel, entered die Ust, as 
his champion, whenever an opportunity ofi*ered 
of defending his cause. And, as ridicule supplied 
him with all kinds of ammunition, and the pen 
was his most irresistible weapon, he had recourse 
to these in the contention wiUi Senesino, who had 
almost all the great barons of the realm for his 
allies. And in this second puny war, afler mu- 
tual complaints of treaties violated, rights infring- 
ed, and nostilities committed, he published an- 
other Manifesto, which had for title, " Harmony 
in an uproar: a tetter to George Frederick 
Handel, JSsq., master of the Opera llouse in the 
Haymarket, from Hurlothrumbo Johnson, Esq., 
composer extraordinary to all the theatres m 
Great Britain, excepting that of the Haymarket 
In which the rights and merits of both Operas 
are properly considered.** 

A court is instituted in this pamphlet for the 
trial of Handel, who is ordered to hold up his 
hand, and to answ er to the following several high 

* During this prosperous period, after BadamuiOt 
sad Mvzh Scevola, Handel produced his operas of 
OetofM. Floridante, Flavio, GiuUo Ce$are, Tamerlano, 
Bodehnda, Seunone, Aletmdro^ Ricardo pritno, Am- 
nuio, Siroe^ Tblomeo, LaUtrio^ Partencpe and Poro, 

t Journal of a Musical Tour through Germany, &c., 
vol. ii, p. 189. 

t Arbttthnot's Miscellanies, voL i, from p. 213 to 
216. 



crimes and misdemeanors committed upon the 
wills and understandings of the people of this 
country. 

Imprimis^ he is eharged with having bewitched 
us for the space of twenty years past 

Secondly, ¥rith most insolently daring to give us 
good music and sound hannony, when we wanted 
bad. 

Thirdly, with most feloniously and arrogantly 
assuming to himself an uncontrolled power of 
pleasing us whether we would or no ; and ¥rith 
oflen being so bold as to charm us, when we were 
positively resolved to be out of humor. 

Dr. Pushpin and Dr. Blue, (Pepusch and 
Green), accuse him of not being a graduate in 
either of the universities ; and the former of not 
having read Euclid, or studied the Greek modes. 
Others of having composed such music as not 
only puzzled our parish clerks and threw out 
every congregation, but such as never man pro- 
duced before. Then, as an instance of his hav- 
ing practiced sorcery in this kingdom on his ma- 
jesty*B liege subjects, and of bewitching every 
sense we h&ve, it is asserted that there was not a 
letter in any one of his public bills but had magic 
in it ; and that if at any time a soueak of one of 
his fiddles, or a tooting of one of his pipes was to 
be heard, awav danced the whole town, belter 
skelter, crowding, pressing, and shoving; and 
happy were they who could be squeezed to 
death. And at length the court concludes, that 
** as one Opera is such an enormous source of 
expense, luxuiy, idleness, sloth and effeminacy, 
there could be no way so proper to redress these 
grievances, as the setting up another." 

The only parts of this ironical letter which 
seem to be serious are printed in Italics, and con- 
tain Handel's own defence : who, in answer to 
the crimes with which he was charged by his 
opponents is made to say, ** that he was no way 
to blame in the whole affair; but that when 
Senesino had declared he would leave England, 
he thought himself obliged in honor to proceed 
with his contract, and provide for himself else- 
where ; that as for Cuzzoni, he had no thought of 
her, no hopes of her, nor any want of her, Strada 
being in all respects infinitely superior, in any 
excellency required for the stage; and as for 
singers in the under parts, he had pro^dded the 
best set we ever had yet ; though basely deserted 
by Montagnana, after having signed a formal 
contract to serve him the whole of this season ; 
which he might still force him to do were he not 
more afraid of Westminster Hall than ten thou- 
sand D — rs, or ten thousand D — ^Is. That as he 
was obliged to carry on operas this winter, he 
ima^ned he might be at liberty to proceed in the 
busmess in that manner which would prove most 
to the satisfaction of the unprejudiced part of the 
nobilit}' and gentr}', and his own interest and 
honor." He afterwards adds, ** that it was impos- 
sible for him to comply with the unreasonable and 
savage proposals made to him ; by which he was 
to give up all contracts, promises, nay risk his 
fortune, to gratify fantastical whims and unjust 

Eiques." And continues to plead his own cause, 
y saving, ** that if he was misled, or had judged 
wrong at any time in raising the price of nis 
tickets, he was sufficiently punished, without ear- 
ring resentment on that account to such a 
lengUi.* But in whatever light the entertain- 
ment was considered, it certainly better merited 
such an extravagant price, than any other ever 
yet exhibited in this nation." 

In another part of this pamphlet, a partizan for 
Handel, captivated by the vocal powers of 
Carestini, wnom he had brousht over m order to 
supersede Senesino, accosts Hurlothrumbo in the 
following manner: "So, Sir,. I hear you are a 

f^at stickler for the Opera at Lincoln's-Inn- 
ields; a pretty set of singers, truly! and for 
composers, you out-do the world! — Don't you 
thini:, says he, at this time of life, Senesino could 

« Besides the offence given to the subscribers of the 
Royal Academy, by refusing to compose for, or even 
employ Senesino, the great favorite of the nation, 
Handel disobliged them extremely, not only by rais- 
ing the price of admission to a Guinea, but by reu- 
sing to let them occupy their particular boxes in tiie 
Havmarket theatre, wnen he performed there his ora- 
torio of " Esther," in the summer ot 1732. 



twang a prayer finely through the nose in petti- 
coats at a conventicle ? Hah ! — Or. what think 
you, says he, of Signora Celesti snuffling a hynm 
there in concert ; or, Madame Bertolli. with her 
unmeaning voice, with as little force in it as a 
pair of Smith's bellows with twenty holes in the 
sides: Your base, indeed* makes a humming 
noise, and could roar to some puqK>sc, if he had 
songs proper for him: as for your Signora 
Fagotto t she, indeed, may, with her master, be 
sent home to school again ; and by the time she 
is fourscore, shell prove a vast addidon to a 
bonfire; or make a fine Duenna iu a Spanish 
opera. 

**Your composers too have behaved notably 
truly; your Porpoise,} says he, may roll and 
rumble about as he pleases, and prelude to a ' 
storm of his own raising ; but you should let him 
know, that a bad imitation always wants the air 
and spirit of an original, and that there is a wide 
difference betwixt full harmony, and making a 
noise. — I know your expectations are very high 
from the performance m the king of Arragon;§ 
but that Trolly Colly composer, a stupid cantata- 
thrummer, must make a mighty poor figure in an 
opera ; though he was so nice last winter, that he 
would not allow that Handel could compose, or 
Senisino sing : what art he has used, to produce 
him now as the first voice in Europe, I cannot 
imagine ; but you must not depena upon hb 
majesty too far; for to my knowledge, he has 
been engaged by a formal deputation iix>m the 
general assembly of North Britain, to new-set 
their Scotch Psalms, and to be clerk to the high- 
kirk in Edinbuigh, with a salary of one hundred 
pounds Scots, per annum." 

This letter, dated February 12, 1783. was pub- 
lished in a shilling pamphlet, and occupies twenty- 
four pages in the second volume of Arbuthnot's 
Miscellanies. Some of the irony and humor is 
well pointed, and much of the musical politics of 
the day may be gathered from its perusal. As 
here, we see who sided with the nobility, when 
they set up an opera against Handel in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, and engaged Porpora and Arrigoni 
to compose, and placed Senesino and Segatti, till 
the amvsl of Cuzzoni, at the head of the singers. 
It appears here, likewise, that Montagnana. the 
celebrated base-singer, Celeste, and Bertolli, two 
of Handel's female performers, as well as Arri- 
goni, the lutenist, with Rolli (Rowley Powley) 
me Italian opera poet, had deserted fix>m his 
standard ; and that Dr. Pepusch, Dr. Green, and 
Holcombe (Mr. Honeycomo), wore on the side of 
the opponents; while Carestini, Strada, the Negri 
family, Durastanti and Scalzi, were at the head 
of his own troop. 

[To b« continued.] 



La Traviata. 

(Vfom the Courier, of Wednesday. ) 

The recent compositions of Mr. Ycnii nffoid a 
remarkable example of what might be cHlied the 
" Art of Sinking in Masic,'' to which not even 
Martinus Scriblems's "Art of Sinking in Poetry" 
can offer a parallel. Each of the last four or five 
operas he has given to the world has been consid- 
erably inferior to that immediately preceding it, and 
it now becomes a matter for anxions consideration 
what we are to expect in his next lyrical prod action, 
should he continue in this manner. It can hardly be 
anything better than a series of brilliant and some- 
what noisy qnadrilles, polkas and waltzes, for pon- 
derous orchestra, with weak vocal accompaniments. 
The tender cantabiles and plaintive minor andantes, 
which have for sometime been gradually srowiag 
more and more feeble, will probably have died ont 
altogether, the composer's resources in that line being 
already well-nigh exhausted. Indeed, while listening 
to the Traviata one's first thought is, — what a beau- 
tiful writer of quadrilles was lost to the i^orld when 
Mr. Verdi devoted himself to the manufacture of 
operas. Bat then we remember Emani, Nabucod- 
onoaor, and other of his earlier works — produced 
when bis genius was in its first flush, and watch may 
claim an eminent position among modern operas; 
full of fine free melody, and revealing a wonderful 

* Montagnana. 

t Segatti, the first woman in the opera established 
by the nobility in Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields, till the second 
arrival of Cnzzoni. 

X Porpora. $ Arrigoni, the Lutenist. 
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mastery of dramatic effect — and only regret that in 
his later works he should have so permitted the 
exaggerations and defects of his style to over-master 
the many admirable qoalities perceptible in his first 
creations. That the JVaviata is more deficient in 
science and imagination than anything he has 
previously written canfiot be denied. 

The story of Traviala is taken from Dumas' 
Dame aux Camdias and is essentially the same as that 
of '' Gamille." The names of the characters are 
changed, and the time is put back as far as 1700. 
And, by the way, in the representation last Monday 
night at the Boston Theatre, the costumes of the 
male characters were of the last century, while those 
of the females were of last week. The main inci- 
dents of the play are presented, stitched together 
with a thread of recitative after the usual fashion of 
librettos. In the first act occurs the party at 
Violetta's house, where the hero and heroine meet 
In the second, the lovers are found in their country 
mansion, and Violctta is induced to desert Alfred by 
the entreaties of bis father; then comes the scene in 
the ball-room, with which the- act closes. In the 
third and lost act are represented the reconciliation 
of the lovers and the death of Violetta. Of course 
the dramatic connection is destroyed by the necessity 
of bringing all these events within the smallest 
possible compass. 

Like most of Vcrdi^s operas, the Traviata has no 
overtare, but opens with a short prelude of some fifty 
bars, in which there is nothing interesting or original. 
At the commencement of the first act we have a 
brisk chorus, &c., in A major, eminently suited to 
quadrille purposes, but not otherwise valuable. Next 
comes a brindUi — drinking song — in which Alfred 
and Violetta take the principal parts, and in the 
chorus of which all present join. This morceau is 
one of the few genuine melodies in the opera, and is 
peculiarly appropriate and effective. The waltz 
movement which follows has nothing whatever to 
recommend it, nor has the little duet between Alfred 
and Vioiettai the principal phrase of which, intro- 
duced in various portions of the opera, is borrowed 
from Meyerbeer's ** Robert" The leading ideas of 
Violetta's scene and air which close the first act may 
easily be traced to some of the composer's previous 
works. 

The second act opens with a long scene and air for 
Alfred, which is somewhat effective, although marked 
by no particular originality. The whole of this is 
omitted in the representation at the Boston Theatre. 
A duet follows between Violetta and the father of 
Alfred, in which the latter gives vent to his sorrow in 
an easy air in A flat This is the same cantabile that 
has appeared, slightly varied, in all the operas of Mr. 
Verdi, since the " Infelice" of Emani. A consider- 
able portion of this duet which is very long, is 
judiciously omitted, as it presents little that is agree- 
able. A short and uninteresting duet between 
Violetta and Alfred is omitted, and the scene closes 
with an indifferent air by Alfred's father, which, 
although in an altered tempo, bears a most unpleasant 
resemblance to the well known piece of music by 
Reissiger, commonly known as '* Weber's Last 
Waltz.'* The allegro of this air is cut — unfortunately, 
as it is one of the best in the opera. 

The finale of the second act — the scene of the ball 
and the game at cards— offers some fine opportunities 
for musical treatment, which, however, Mr. Verdi has 
not very ably improved. We have first a chorus of 
gipsey fortune-tellers, who accompany their singing 
with blows on the Tambour de basque. The chorus 
is piquant and pleasing. A chorus of Spanish 
matadors succeeds, who, as they shout in unison, 
batter the ground with their staffs — a remarkable 
evidence of the fertility of Mr. Verdi's invention, 
who, it appears, was resolved not to stop at anvils. 
In this chorus occurs a most unkind plagiarism ; an 
old familiar nursery tune is forced into service, and 
seems mightily out of place ; — possibly, however, it 
may be an unconscious imitation; who can tell? 
The long scene of the card playing, &c., is perhaps 
the weakest of all, containing nothing worth notice 
bat a little dramatic phrase of four or five bars sung 
by Violetta. But the concluding movement, by all 
the characters, is andoubtedly the most powerful 
and effective in the opera. 

The last act opens with a reminiscence of the 
introduction, leading to a very ordinary air by 
Violetta. Then comes in a bit of a Bacchanal chorus, 
behind the scenes, to which succeeds a duet between 
the reconciled lovers. The andante is a palpable 
imitation of the final duet in Trovatore^ but quite 
effective, particularly towards the close. The allegro 
also is much better than the greater part of the music. 
Next comes a movement modelled upon the " Mise- 
rere" in Trovalore^ but by no means equal to it The 
concluding bars of the Traviata do not rise above the 
general inferiority of the opera ; and the last tones of 



Violetta, long, loud and piercing, seem sadly inap- 
propriate. 

lAi Traviata was first performed in Venice, March 
6, 1853, with moderate success. In Paris and 
London it has met with great favor, but on this side 
the water it does not appear to have gained much 
popularity. 

< — I 

American Music Association. 

(From WUUa*8 " Maslcal World," Juae 6.) 

The "New York American-Music Association" 
— the very long name of a national art-infant of 
short life, as yet — gave its final concert for the 
season last week. 

The following programme was presented to a 
very numerous audience at Dodworth's saloon : — 

PART 1. 

I'-Kjrrle ElelMn, from Mass in D Dr. R. F. H&lsted 

Mrs. Crump, Mr. Johnxon and Chorus. 
2— Piano Solo : Souvenirs d'Andalousia. Caprice de 

Concert, on Spanish Afrs, Gottschalk 

Mr. Candido Berti. 

8— Ave Maria, W. A. King 

Iflss Henrietta Simon. 

4— Grand Scena ed Aria, A. Reiff, Jr 

Dr. Charles Gullmatte. 

5 — Fantaisie for Yiolin, on Norma, Appy 

Mr. Henry Appy. 

6— Bong : " Come, love, with me," J. A. Johnson 

Mr. J. A. Johnson. 
7— Hymn 186 (BIc. Com. Prayer), Soprano Solo and Chorus, 

Jerome 
Miss Henrietta Simon and Chorus. 

PART II. 

8— Hymn to the Virgin, J. M. Deems 

Mrs. Cruiop, Mr. Johnson and Chorus. 
9— Fantasie sur '' Lucreziu" and " Lucia," on the 

Boehm Flut«, Siede 

Mr. F. J. Eben. 

10-Song, W. H. Walter 

Mr. J. A. Johnson. 

11— Duet, from Opera '* Esther," J. M. Deems 

Miss Henrietta Simon and Dr. Guilmette. 

Conductor at the Piano, Mr. Wm. A. King. 

Condnotor of Chorus, Dr. Charles Guilmette 

At our request, the obli^ng President of the 
Association, Mr. Charles JT Hopkins, furnished 
us with a few personal statistics of the composers 
whose names appear on the programme, which 
will be interesting to those who are interested in 
persons and thin^ mainly Native- American. 

Dr. R. F. HaTsted is a New York physician — 
plays the organ in Church of the Holy Apostles 
— Native- American — was never abroad. 

His *' Kyrie" indicates fine musical feeling and 
a refined and cultivated taste. It is somewhat 
over-spiced with dissonance, however; the flat- 
sixth, particularly, in its various harmonic com- 
binations, being over-used and over-prominent. 
Dr. Halsted will soon, doubtless, fall into a more 
diatonic style of writing. 

The biography of New Orleans Gottschalk, of 
national culture and European career, we need 
not here write. We were sorry to read the latest 
news of him, from Havana, that his consumptive 
symptoms have not been modified by his voyage. 
We trust, nevertheless, that his may be one of 
those cases of pulmonary delusion, which seem 
to outlive and outlast our worst fears. We have 
known several such of late years. His " Caprice" 
is one of his lighter compositions, and was grace- 
fully played by young Berti. 

Berti is one of the promising might-hes of art, 
who is giving the enthusiasm to law- study which 
he formerly applied to miuic. Meantime, how- 
ever, he avails himself, as any young enterprising 
man would, of the pecuniar)' advantage which 
his musical accomplishment affords him to help 
him on in the expense of student-life ; and we 
cordially recommend him to such private families 
and schools as would like to secure a high-bred, 
gentlemanly-mannered and ver)' capable teacher. 

Wm. A. King, English bom and bred, although 
of almost purely American career, we can write 
but little about that is not already popularly 
known. His talent for organ-playing, m which 
his musical many-mindedness is chiefly brought 
into play, is now unapplied — ^Mr. King, in com- 
mon with many artists, being averse to making 
Sunday the most laborious and busineas-day m 
the week, and wishing a seventh of the time, at 
least, to himself. We think that Mr. King does 
his best things when he is not aware of it We 
happened in at Grace Church one sleepy, sum- 
merly aflernoon, some years since, and heard him 
play an introductory voluntary to about a dozen 



people, which, put fairly into notes, would suflice 
to make the reputation of any man. The moment 
he takes pen in hand, the afflatus, to our thinking, 
very much subsides — he becomes more critical 
and less himself. 

Of " A. ReifF, jr." we have obtained no inform- 
ation. His " Grand Scena ed Aria" we could not 
get into the significance of, despite Dr. Guilmette's 
painstaking rendering. 

Mr. Appy was so uii-appy as to be detained at 
Philadelphia; Mr. Eben, the fluti.«t, falling into 
his place with the flute-solo, later announced. 
Mr. Eben plays a most resonant and pure-toned 
Boehm flute, which he well understands witching 
the music out of. Mr. Eben is of German birth 
and education. 

Mr. Johnson is music-director at Dr. Muhlen- 
berg's church, an American, a teacher in the 
common schools and an efficient and zealous 
musician. We have heard better things of his 
than the song he sang. 

" Jerome" (not Bonaparte, but Charles Jerome 
Hopkins, presumptively) i.^ the President of the 
society ; or, rather, he is Vice-Presi<lent, Finan- 
cier, all the Directors, Agent, and almost Door- 
keeper and Type-setter of the prograimnes — in 
short, he is the Society itself. He started it, keeps 
it in a state of active vitality, lives in it and tor 
it, in very close si.»nse is engaged to it, and one of 
these davs, for aught we see to prevent, will maiT}- 
it ' 

"Jerome" is a young man in whom, we believe, 
have always been contending two antagonistic 
biases, — Chemistry and Music. We believe his 
chemical prowess, particularly in enterprizing 
experiment, showed itself before his musical. 
We advised him, some time since, to strike the 
flag of his inclinations to chemistry; but he 
would not heed us. 

The 186th Hymn of his composition, we think, 
on the whole, the best thing we have heard from 
Jerome, although composed, we understand, 
before he was instructed m harmony. Out of his 
family, Jerome has received but little instruction 
in music, and tliat little from T. E. Miguel (who 
died a few weeks ago in the greatest penury). 
He is organist of St John's church, at Yonkers, 
plays the viola, trombone and violoncello, and — 
IS son of the distinguished Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont: in consideration of whose late cele- 
brated work, " The End of Controversy Contro- 
verted," we must be permitted to express our 
surprise, that his son should assume to himself any 
sucu questionable name as Je-Rome. His real 
name is C. J. (not Church Journal — that is his 
brother) — Charles J. Hopkins. 

J. M. Deems is a Virginian ; studied we believe, 
abroad, is a teacher, lives in Charlottesville, is a 
cornet-player, has composed and scored an opera 
and oratorio, and is a member of the N. Y. 
Musical Fund Society. His "Hymn to the 
Virgin" and Duct from " Esther," show decided 
ability. We should say his talent were as well 
worth cultivating as that of any composer on the 
programme. 

W. H. Walter is a New Yorker, a pupil of Dr. 
Hodges, is organist of Trinity chapel and teaches 
the organ and harmony. Judging by th'is " Song," 
hb ability lies far more in the sacred than the 
secular style. 

Other names which have appeared on the 
Association programmes from time to time, are 
Dr. Hodges, Bnstow, Fry, Curtis, Mason, Pych- 
owski, Homman and Wulis ; severally and fdl of 
whom, we threaten to inform the public more 
personally about, should they ever appear agsun 
on an Association programme — unless they par- 
ticularly intercede with us to the contrary'. 



From my Diary* No. 5. 

" A mint of lehemei within hli brain." 

SkaJap€ar*<, (adapCad.) 

June 10.— The last new scheme is musical, and 
shall be recorded. 

Julius Stern wag a rising young musician in Berlin. 
He travelled. He spent some years in Paris, and 
gained reputation. At length he returned to Berlin, 
established himself as a teacher of music, and like 
Carl Fasch, of the last generation, organised a Sing- 
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ing Society, which goes by the name of the *' Stem- 
sche Gesang Yerein," and of which the Loewe, now 
Frau Leo— so capitally described by Chorley in his 
book of Rambles — is a leading feminine member. 
This society has become a rival of the great Sing 
Akademie, so excellent are its performances. 

Summer before last another society, one of instru- 
mental performers, was organized, with Stern at the 
head, and in the winter of 18o.5-6 the " Gesang" and 
" Orchester " Societies united in giving a scries of 
concerts. These concerts rank among the best I 
have ever attended, and now, on turning over the file of 
the daily paper which I took that winter in Berlin, and 
seeing the programmes scattered along its pat^es, and 
being thus reminded of the great pleasure and benefit 
I derived from the performances, the mint within my 
brain h.is coined a new scheme. 

THE SCHEME 

Proposes ten grand miscellaneous concerts, on al- 
ternate Saturday evenings, to be given by an orches- 
tra of at least seventy performers, and a chorus of 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred voices, and four 
grand performances of Oratorio, to be given in the 
style of the Festival. The smaller chorus is to be 
made up of so many members of the grand chorus as 
can be at liberty for rehearsals and performances upon 
Saturday evenings. The secular concerts are to open 
each, with a Symphony, and this followed by some in- 
strumental Solo, will make the first part of the pro- 
gramme. Th^ second part will be made up of instru- 
mental and vocal music. Here is a specimen pro- 
gramme : 

PAST I. 

Symphony In D Beethoven. 

Concert Stoffck Weber. 

PART n. 

Overturn — Melnslne Uendelssohn. 

The Tempest Haydn. 

Scene from Seasons Haydn. 

Overture— Tell Rossini. 

The " Tempest *' is a piece for orchestra and chorus, 
which Haydn records in his Diary as being his first 
attempt at setting English words to music. I wish 
people could have an opportunity of hearing how 
exquisitely beautiful and how grand it is. 

Well, to fill up the ten concerts, the scheme propo- 
ses to give Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Night music, his 
fragments : " Loreley " and " Christus," his Summer- 
night's Dream, his Lohgetang. From Beethoven, 
the ** Ruins of Athens " music, with its queer but 
most effective Turkish march and chorus, the ** Calm 
at Sea and Prosperous Voyage," (chorus and orches- 
tra), his *' Ah, perfido ! " (Recitative and air), and the 
Fantasia, for piano-forte, orchestra and chorus. If 
possible, the schemer will engage the boys of the 
Choristers' School, and give Mozart's Ave Verum 
Corpui, and Allegro's Miserere. On another occa- 
sion a selection from Gluck's ** Orpheus," with Miss 
Phillipps. Why, there is music enough ! to say 
nothing of four or five grand old English Glees by two 
hundred voices, without accompaniment— Webbe's 
" When winds breath soft," or Callcotfs (?) " Queen 
of the Valley," for example— or a scene or two from 
" The Scarlet Letter." 

The scheme moreover embraces the engagement of 
two or three of England's best singers, both for the 
miscellaneous and the grand Oratorio Concerts. "For 
farther particulars, see small bills." 

But stop, a moment ! The schemer has forgotten 
to count the cost, while he has taken it for granted 
that Boston is a musical Athens, that will be so eager 
to embrace the opportunity of attending such a series 
ot concerts, as to put doorkeepers in danger of life 
and limb ! 
Let us pause for reflection. 

Boston people pay a dollar to Thalberg, for an hour 
of finger gymnastics, of an evening. They pay a 
dollar for two hours of ** Traviata," with a chorus of 
twenty persons, an orchestra rather larger, and three 
or four middling singers. They pay three, four, five 
dollars for an hour of Jenny Lind, and another hour 
of Goldschmidt — which bores the audience. But for 
Oratorio, with 500 voices and 78 instruments, a dollar 
is too much ! If the schemer can put his tickets at 
half a dollar, why, they will see about it. So will the 
schemer. 



1st. — ^The schemer must provide orchestra of sev- 
enty persons. This, with conductor, may be safely 
set down at $400 per night, making over $5,000, to 
say nothing of the expense of the rehearsals, for 
which every man must also be paid. I judge that the 
instrumental music alone, for the fourteen concerts, 
would cost $10,000. 

2d. — ^Think of the expense, Mr. Schemer, you will 
incur, in the purchase and copying of music alone ! 
This will amount to a sum which will require at least 
three figures to express it. 

3d. — There is the cost of hall, fuel and lights. 

4th — Of printing, advertising, and the making up 
of illustrative and historic programmes. 

5th. — The solo talent to be engaged abroad, or at 
home, as the case may be, and which will count up by 
thousands of dollars. 

Nothing can be clearer than that at fifty cents a 
ticket, the outlay in money, to say nothing of the time 
and labor of three to five hundred persons, in prepar- 
ing for the performances, cannot be covered, even 
though every seat in the Music Hall should be paid 
for beforehand. 

It is just possible that, at one dollar for a single 
ticket, and tickets for the course, (transferable), at 
the rate of three tickets for two dollars per concert, 
the expenses might be covered. Twenty-one hundred 
tickets at this rate, for secured seats, would amount 
to $1400 per night, and this would leave some four or 
five hundred spare plnces, to be sold at each concert. 

Now, Jenny Lind, Thalberg, and such performers, 
carry off thousands upon thousands of dollars profits, 
and nobody seems to grudge the money ; but the 
schemer has no thought of profit. He asks only to 
have his expenses covered. Of course all the musical 
public stands ready for this. 

'' By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was 
laid ; our friends true and constant ; a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation ; an excellent 
plot, very good friends." 

A good scheme, a capital scheme, and nothing now 
is wanting to carry it out but — an orchestra, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, good soloists, vocal and in- 
strumental, and a paying subscription — of some two 
tJtousand dollars per night. 
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Italian Opera. — The players are come ! 
Tlie gay troupe pitched their tent on Monday 
for a few nights at the Boston Theatre, and began 
forthvrith to set their dazzling stock of latest 
fashions before the eyes of an admiring crowd. 
First they unrolled — the reigning fashion every- 
where — ^the new Verdi patterns, with their " stun- 
ning" colors and tlie unmistakable prononces 
figures. The last, and of course the first un- 
rolled, is called the " Traviata." Verily the 
figures, the musical ideas, motives, rhythms, forms, 
were unmistakable, as indeed the entire general 
texture and groundwork. It was Verdi repro- 
ducing, or rather redigesting, Verdi; his own 
common-places recombined, with loss of the origi- 
nal freshness ; his old efifects tried over and over 
again, as if with a nightmare inability to move 
beyond them. Nowhere, in one angle point, of 
song or instrumentation, docs this opera add a 
tittle to what we all knew of Verdi. Invention 
seems exhausted, and only an intense craving for 
production left There is nothing in it which we 
have not heard essentially before either in Ernani, 
or in Trovatore^ or in some of the works that 
came between ; and th<%y are not those habits of 
the mind, those characteristic plays of fancy, 
those traits of identity in style, which never 
wear out, as in the case of greater geniuses. If 



here and there he makes a wilder effort to escape 
himself, the result is an unconscious, feeble 
snatching of some well-known theme by others. 
•These marks of borrowed parentage were too 
palpable in some instances the other evening to 
escape the general notice. ^ Dear, dear, what 
can the matter be 1 " was the unconscious tune of 
one of these despairing efforts to work out a new 
idea, the spears of masquerading matadors help- 
ing the while to drum it out upon the floor. 

Tlie plot of Im Traviata is that of the play 
" Camille." We have given descriptions of it 
ere now. As to its musical contents, tlie critic of 
the Courier has had the courage, which we had 
not, to look through the score, and gives us a fair 
sketch thereof, which we have copied on another 
page. We fully agree with him — we believe ail 
agree — that it is the weakest of Verdi's operas. 
It saves itself in Paris, London, &c., by the act- 
ing and the singing of the Piccolomini, of Bosio, 
and other captivating artists in the heroine's 
part ; as it has done in Philadelphia and New 
York, and now finally in Boston, by the lyric 
powers of Mme. Gazzanioa. 

This fresh, blonde, lady-like and earnest prima 
donna answers well in (juality, if not in degree, 
to the reports which we have copied of her. Her 
charm is unique ; we do not think of one with 
whom to compare her. It resides in person — a 
face, not beautiful, but winning and expressive, a 
figure light, symmetrical and graceful; in voice — 
remarkably fresh, clear and searching, for the 
most part sweet withal, though inclining to 
screamy in high energetic passages, but of a 
reedy richness in the low tones, barely above 
mezzo soprano in compass ; but above all in gen- 
uine abandon and naturalness of action. Her 
impersonation is eminenUy dramatic, rising at 
times to great power. In the last scene her 
action was comparable to Miss Heron's. Her 
intensity is tempered by good taste. Her gift is 
that of the lyric actress. As a vocalist she cer- 
tainly has small claims ; she rarely sings fiJse, 
and ¥rith a sort of instinct and true fervor seizes 
the character of the music ; but there is no finely 
finished vocalization; her scales are indicated 
rather than sung, and so too all the fine embel- 
lishments. But she has that power of throwing 
passion into a note, of coloring a tone, that never- 
failing verve and freshness, that show, to use a 
homely phrase, she has it ^* in her." The caba- 
letta of her solo at the end of the first act : Ah^ 
forse i luiy was evidently set down from the orig- 
inal key ; she sang it perhaps as ex])res8ively as 
such mechanical music would admit, although the 
florid passages were slighted. 

In the scene with the pere Germont, and in the 
stormy one that follows, there were fine touches 
of lyric passion. But it was in the sick and dying 
scene, where the muse too is somewhat better, 
that her best power shone out The agony of 
that line : Gran Dio I morir si giovane ! (Great 
God I to die so young !) as twice she seemed to 
pour out her whole soul in it, was thrilling. In 
the duet : Parigiy cara, which is the most in- 
teresting mor^xau of the play, a duet, however, 
on Verdi's old model of the one in Ernani, and 
again in Trovatore, her voice blended sympa- 
thedcally and sweetly with that of Brignoli, 
whose tenor is as musical as ever, and who gen- 
erally sang well and alive when his part called 
him into the foreground, and then relapsed into 
the old indifference. 
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Sig. AuoDio, with his fat figure, and stereo- 
t^-ped gesticulations, which seem to know only 
two phases of passion, those of very ordinarj* love- 
making and revenge, made rather a droll carica- 
ture of the father. The grave, respectable old 
gentleman seemed making love, where he had 
come to read a lecture and to rescue from a 
8}Ten. His facile and correct deliver^', and 
the way in which he pours himself out, a tun 
of voice, round, full and heavy, frequently 
brings down the house. In concerted pieces his 
baritone tells nobly ; but we cannot wholly sym- 
pathize with the common admiration of that 
voice ; we find in it little of sweetness or of sen- 
timent; the quality is coarse and animal; its 
weight, fluidity and volume are its conquering 
charm. Signors Coletti, Barattixi, and the 
rest, did their parts creditably. The choruses 
were rather coarsely sung, and the orchestra too 
often brayed with brassy lungs, as if to hide the 
emptiness of the music. Maretzrk is still the 
same vigorous and alert conductor, and holds his 
forces well together. There is one ensemble 
piece, at tlie end of the second act, which is very 
effective, only not new after one has heard 
Ernani, 

The second opera, of coarse, was Trovatore, in 
which Adelaide Phillipps charmed more than 
ever by her noble contralto, her nnaffected manner 
and her artistic, honest singing; in which Mme. 
Gazzakiga gained new groand, although Amodio 
seemed to cat the widest swarth in public favor; and 
in which Brignolx was hissed, not off the stage, but 
tohile off, (snch height of courage have our habitu<$8 
at length reached) for dodging the "encore swindle" 
(he having been sick the day before). EEaving been 
let out of his prison to receive applaa8e(!), and then 
remanded, he chose not to sing again the air with 
the guitar ; and after that, as often as he " oped his 
month," although to sing his best, some greeted 
him with hisses, even to the sacrifice of the fine 
points of Gazzaniga. These were as uniformly 
drowned bv storms of applause, and the play went 
through.. We think an audience has only itself to 
blame, if it get not a good answer to all its unreason- 
able demands. The Trovatore had, of course, a very 
large and delighted public. For last night Lucrezia 
Borgia was announced; and this afternoon Miss 
Phillipps sings in music worthy of her, in Rossini's 
"Barber of Seville." 



New Pablications. 

(From OUrer Diteon & Co.) 

Twdve German Chorals^ at harmonized by J. Se- 
bastian Bach. Now complete in 22 pages; 
price $1 00. 

We would we could persuade our choirs and 
choral societies, and ** Normal Schools " of the sat- 
isfaction and sure profit they would find in frequent 
practice of these incomparable master-pieces of 
four-part writing. The beauty and religious purity 
and depth of feeling of these old German tunes, as 
Bach has harmonized them, must grow upon any 
one who has any sensibility or depth of nature. 
Even as sung by a quartet of voices, or only played 
over on the organ or piano, their charm is inexhanst- 
ble ; but with a large choir, a " Handel and Haydn " 
chorus, their effect roust be sublime. They ought 
to be in snch general demand, as to warrant the en- 
terprising publishers in issuing many more of the 
three hundred and odd chorals left in this form by 
Bach. Each tune here has appropriate Englbh 
words, and bears its original German title, that is, 
the firat line of the old hymn by which it is known 
in German chnrches. 

SdeetioM from Costa'b Oratorio: "jE/i."— Two 



more numbers. 1. / wiU extol thee^ Lard, is that 
brilliant soprano air, which reminds* one somewhat 
of Handel's Rejoice yready, only less full of old- 
fashioned roulades. There is a high B flat in it to 
be sustained through a couple of bars. 2. Chorus 
of Angels : No evil shall btfall thee, &c. This is one 
of those soft and gentle choruses in which Costa has 
so clearly imitated Mendelssohn's "Blessed are 
they," " He watching over Israel,*' Ac. Prices 25 
and 20 cts. 

Wayside Flowers of Francp and Italy, Translated 

and adapted by Thbo. T. Bahkbb. 

A series of the simpler little songs of recent 
French and Italian composers, some comparatively 
but little known in these parts, and some world- 
famous. We would rather take our chance among 
them, than among the more ambitious " gems " of 
opera ; there is often character and freshness in these 
little things. Of sixteen numbers promised we have 
four : 1 Petit Fleur dea Bois^ by F. Masimi, a sim- 
ple, pretty Allegretto; 2. La Ckundia, by Gcgliblmo ; 
3. // Tempo pusmto, (Departed days), a slow minor 
melody, of considerable pathos ; and 4. La Venta^ 
(Muleteer's Song), by Halbvt. A very pleasant 
variety already, and all within easy range of voice. 
Price of each song 25 cents. 

" Florence : " A collection of Son^s, by F. Boott. 
1. 7 am weary with rowing. 2. Battle of the Baltic ; 
words by Campbell. 3. FVom the close shut window, 
(J. R. Lowell). 4. The Sands o'/)«, (Kingsley's 
"Alton Locke.") 5. ITie night is calm and cloud- 
less, (Longfellow.) 6. Stars of the swnmer night, 
(Ditto). 7. Rim out, wild beUs, {Tennyson). 8. 
Break, break, on thy cold grey stones, sea, (Ditto). 
25 cts. each. 

'* Florence " is the publisher's fanciful and not in- 
appropriate title to this series of some of the shorter 
flights of our townsman, who has for years dwelt in 
the atmosphere of song in Florence. The subjects 
are happily chosen, the melodies for the most part, 
natural and appropriate, the accompaniments simple 
and effective. If not strikingly original or imagina- 
tive, they are very graceful, facile little songs, and 
have some of the best elements of popularity. Cer- 
tainly they are very far to be preferred to some of 
the sweetish, sentimental productions of the day, 
which sell by tens of thousands, and are famous. It 
is the intention of the publisher to put together the 
eight songs, with possibly a few more, in a neat bro- 
chure, which will be quite acceptable to . Mr. Boott's 
many friends. 

Nacqui all ajffanno, and Non piu mesta, bj RosaiKi. 
(Pp. H. Price 50 cts.) The famous exceedingly 
florid and elegant Introduction and Rondo from Cen- 
erentola, in which Alboni, D'Angri, Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, and others, have charmed so many audiences. 
This seems to be an accurate and complete copy. 

Ah ! forse e /tii, (with also English words), from 
Verdi's La Traviata, (pp. 13, 75 cts). This com- 
prises the introductory recitative, the Andantino air, 
and brilliant Cabaletta, with soprano at the end of 
the first act It is here in the original key, running 
up to D flat above the staff, and is sufficiently Verdi* 
ish, requiring a singer trained to difficult vocal feats. 
The performance of the Traviata here this week will 
provoke not a few to try it. 

Six Songs, by Juleb Schulhotf. Judging from 
these two : Star of my love, and Bright land of Bohe- 
mia, the bravura pianist has not the gift of song, be- 
yond quite common-place and sentimental melody. 
So much the more likely, we suppose, are they to 
please the many ; besides', they are very easy. 

Sechs Lieder ohne Worte, {Six Songs without words), 
by Mendblbsohn . Arranged for four hands, by 
CzBRMT. In 7 Books. Book I. Pp. 23. 

Ditson's edition of th« Lieder, &c., in the original 
form for two hands, has for some years been among 
the easily accessible treasures of pianists in this 
country. We now have the flrst set of six of them, 
conveniently arranged for two performers, bringing 



them within the reach of more limited powers of 
execution ; so that the poetic character and express- 
ion of each little piece may be studied and realized 
with less thought of mere technical requirements. 

Sechs Lieder de Schubert ; transcribed for piano by 
Stephen Heller. No. 3. La Voyaoeur ; No. 4. 
La Barcarole, Pp. 7 and 9. 

These transcriptions are not immensely diflicnit, 
like those by Liszt. They simply bring all the 
essential features of both melody and accompani- 
ment, of these wondrous Schubert songs, within the 
grasp of an ordinary pianist's two hands. That the 
work is artisticallv and trulv done, the name of 
Stephen Heller is sufficient gusranty. 



IRustitat Jnt^IItjgtnite. 



I* 

Rotal Italian Opera.— The old story; Verdi 
rules the day ; and the Musical World of May 16th, 
reports a week's vrork briefly thus : 

RigoUtto was repeated on Saturday, and Mad. Bosio 
renewed her triumph of the preceding Thursday. 

On Tuesday Luerexia Borgia, and on Thursday {La 
Traviata being postponed, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Sig. Oraziani) RigoUtto was given for 
the tnird time. 

To-night La Traviata, with Mad. Bosio and Mario 
as the heroine and hero. 

The debut of MdUe. Balfe is postponed to the 28th. 

Her Majestt'8 Theatbe.— On Saturday, May 9, 
Lwia was repeated. Sig. Gixtolini " gains new ad- 
herents nightly," and the lluMieal World says : 

Mdlle. Pzccolomzni, by her performance of Lucia, 
must have satisfied the most doubting that she is not 
the parrot some of her disbelicTers would make her 
out. She has not yet surmounted the obstacles pre- 
sented in the openmg cavatina and the last moTement 
of the mad scena ; but we have faith in her. and be- 
lieve her capable of any effort to acquire pecfection in 
her art. 

The event of the following week was the return of 
Alboki, who made her first appearance in II Barbiore, 
with Herr Beichardt as Almaviva, who though a 
German tenor, is pronounced an admirable florid sing- 
er; Sig. Belletti as Figaro; Beneventano, Doctor 
Bartolo ; and Vialetti, Don Basilio. 

Philka&xonio Sooibtt.— The programme of the 
third concert was a splendid one, to-wit : 

PAR L 

nnAyBia In A minor. No. 8 MtadalaMihii. 

Alia, **Ztflb«tti losinglilccl,*' ICadame Nowllo (IdomeMo) 

y^ MoMn. 

Orvrtore In D major J 8. Baeh. 

Ooneerto, planoftnlt, In O, Herr Robinatein BoblBstsiii. 

VAET n. 

BInftola In F, No. 8 BMtlmvcn. 

Aria. Mme. NoTello (Iph|g6iite an Tanrlda) Qlock. 

Solos, plasofbrte, Harr KubinstalD SubinatalD. 

Ovartora (Bam-galat) Spohr. 

Condaetor— ProfaMor Stamdala Baonatt. 

The critic of the Times, however, condemns Herr 

Rubinstein, who had just before created a Paritian 

"sensation," in the following strong language, which 

we quote to show how judgments differ: 

So strange and chaotic a jumble as the ooneerto in G 
defies analysis. To assert that it is wanting in intel- 
ligible design would be insufficient, since not only is 
there no evidence of developement but nothing to 
develope. Not a single subject, fit to be designated 
'* phrase" or " melody," can be traced throughout the 
whole dreary length of the composition; while, to 
atone for the absence of every musical attribute, we 
look in vain even for what abounds in the pianoforte 
writings of Lisst and others of the same eccentric 
school — viz., the materials for displaying mechanical 
facility to advantage. Herr Rubinstein's concerto, in 
short, is quite as dull as it is shapeless and confused. 
The orchestral acoomnaniments, moreover, betray the 
hand of a tyro ; anything more meagre and nnsatis- 
faetory has rarely been committed to paper. The two 
pieces without accompaniments which the Russian 
pianist introduced in the second part of the programme 
—a nocturne and a Pobmaiso-'-^rt not much better. 
In the first something like the shadow of a theme is 
indicated ; but the last is empty rhodomontade from 
end to end. Such things have nothing whatever to do 
with music ; and the wonder is how so oeauti^l an art 
can, under any circumsUnces, be exhibited in a light 
so unattractive and absurd. As a player, Herr 
Rubinstein (who, when a mere boy, paid London a 
visit in 184S-4) may lay claim to the possession of 
extraordinary msnnal dexterity. His execution (more 
particularly when he has passages in octaves to per- 
form) is prodigious, and the difficulties he surmounts 
rWith apparent ease are manifold and astonishing. 
But his mechanism is by no means invariably pure ; 
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Rnsqat 0[Iiil-(|IiBl. 

The nock-holden of ihs Batlan Mn<ic IIsll bid 
the!r fiflh annnil meeting on Wcdnetdaj. The re- 
ctipu of tbe Hull for ihe rear past were found lo be 
SB97G SG; the aipendiiuna. (incln'Ung lonie SSOO 
for pcrtniinent Imprortments), (SITD 80; to whirh 
hu to be added iniemt on debt, >!400, leaving a 
a dear prolyl of S1409 TB. The debt, oHKiaallj 
$45,000, sunrli nhere it did last jear, at S40,000. 
The atock i> now reprtTCnled byioil shtrt,. The 
old Dirtcion wen nElecied, til : Dr. J. D. Upli"m 
(PrHKfaK].!. M.Feuenden, C. C. Perkini, H. W. 
Fickerioi;, Dr. Oamge Derby, E, D. Brigham, and 

EbenDRl« The article on " MnnicMl Fvaliviiiei." 

In oor laal namber, ahoDid haro be«n credited to the 
OwHb-. . . . Sig. CoaiLLi aailt for Ilalv on Wtdnei- 
da*. hiTing aent a large mnaical instmment before 
him, and learlng iMhind a patriotic Can], xhich nill 
be (bnod below. A plU*«nt jonmev lo him, and n 
aafe ratom to Boaton in October ! 

The Gennan Oper* at the Philadelpliia Academj', 
opened on Uonday eTening with the FVeychiti, and 
iM>t with Mania, aa at Rrat annonnced. Fiddle and 
Anber'a " Maaon and Lockamith " followed . A friend 
in Philadelphia wrilea ; "Ton lfa»oraiicb to regret in 
not having viaitad onr Academy of Mniie dnring 
the long aeaaon it haa been enjoying. You will not 
find OAizAnlaA ■ dne *oraiiil, hj any menni, but 
TOn will recognlM in her a greet gcninn, ■ lyrical 
Rachel— who in Verdi'i Tnaima will givi; a. new 
reading to a character which haa nlreadj excited a 
world-wide intereat. It la m aomewbal remarkalile 
cireamatance, Ifaat during the fortv-three opera nighis 
It the Aodemj, there haa not been one eaae of ' in- 
diaposicion,' not a aingte change of procmniine. To 
balance thia, it ia true, ve have had two uneqnivocaE 
Baicoa — a Boprano and a tenor— Madame dePao 
and SIgnor Qiannoni, each of whom aang once, and 
once only. The newipapen give yon no idea of 
tbe enthaaiaam and splendor of tbe andiencca; 
alruige toaaj, all daacripiiona have fallen abort of 
the reality, excepting Fcy'i editorial in tbe N. Y. 
TKhuH, which waa almoat loo mnrh on the other 
aide. Kor can yon fonn any conception of Iha won- 
derfal favoritiam ochieved by Gi 
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appearance hai been a trinniph, 

efit nighti she literally had a flowory path acrou the 

■lage." The Foyer of the Philadelphia Academy 

ia to be adorned with, a marble boat of Mme. Gai- 
laniga. by acme of ber admiren, the having n> 
identiSed beraelf witjt ita inauguration and Hrtt bril- 
liant aeaaoiL Thia ia aaid to be in imitation of the 
enthaaiaam which haa placed the buit of Malibran 
in La Scale, and of Rachel in the Th^utre Fnin- 

f^M To-day the Great National Musical Feaii- 

val of the German* will commence at Philadelphia. 
The total nnmbar of tinging aoclsiiei which will 
participate will be S4, embracing laos memben. 
Tbe aodeliea an from the following citiei and bor- 
ongtai: New York, IT — 65Dmemben; Philadelphia, 
IS— 334 memben; Baltimore, B— SIS memben. 
One aodety from each of the following: Alexandria, 
Botton, Braoklrn, Eaalon, Barriiburg, Hoboken, 
Hanlbrd, New Haren. Seeding, Richmond, Tren- 
ton, WaahinRon. and Wilmington. From Wil- 
liamabtux Bna Newark, S each. 

Oar Boaton prima donna, Elibi Siitblkb, ia atill 
ia Paiia, where ahe aang not long aince in the con- 



cert of U. Nicosia, a famona Sicilian violiniat. W« 
translate from a French review : 

" We admired at thia concert a large and beanii- 
fnl young lady, Hlle. Heniler, an American, who 
dr«si« like a Pariiienne, pionouncei like a Sienn- 
eae, and lingt like a Neapolitaine. She aang the air 
from Rt^oftUo— that air ao iMautiful, ao melodionl, 
but ao difficult, and the cavalina from 1 Purilam. 
She lang these two piecei with eiqaiaila taite, with 
nnimpeadiabla precision, and above all with an im- 
menae aacceis. She wu applanded. ahe wea re- 
called, and recalled again ; everyhody aaked who 
thia young can'oh-ics was, whom America had lent 
DJ in exchange for the great artiita whom ahe de- 
mand! of the first lyric theatres upon onr continent." 
. . . .Brnsaeli papers report tbe fine impresiion made 
upon a great audience by onr yonng Boston violin- 
iat, Mr. J, P. GaoTiB, at the last concert of the 
Conservatoire, (over whirh M. Fitis presides), of 
which he is one of the most promising papila. The 
progiamme of thia concert consisted of a MS. Sym- 
phony, by Ferdinand Hiller. the ovenare and entr" 
Bctea to Heyerbeer'a Stnerittt, sotoa, ttic We trnna- 
late from two of them : . 

"A young Boalonian. who prcientcd the Anclo- 
American type atronglv prononnced, executed the 
fint partol the first violin Concerto by Vicoxtempi. 
Mr. Groves i« a pupil of M. Uonartl, and pupil and 
master achieved a Erand soeccaa for one another. 
It aeemed audacious for a yonnc man lo attack one 
of the most difficult pierea for the violin; but Mr. 
Groves icon showed that ho waa equal lo bis terri- 
ble task. Re places his bow with a remarkable cer- 
tainly, and executes full and Tigoroua passages with 
the boldest manner. The bow bites the sftHrgs, 
making them mound with ampllinde and power, or 
sets them vibrattng with a prodlgioaa rapidity. Mr. 
Grovea executes wonders with the left hand, while 
the right details and brilliantly accentnatea the mel- 
odr. Here ia a younc artist with a fair future before 
him."— £c Monileur BAjr. 

" Mr. Groves, a second priie vinlin of the class of 
Mr. Ltenard, was warmlv applanded and even 
recalled,— a thing which doM not happen at the 
conrerti of tbe Conservatoire as often as it does 

elsewhere ThevounBtirtnoao showed remarkable 

qnalitiea of merhaniam. and a cerMin energy of 
execulion which augur well for his future."—/^ 
Nalimal. 
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For Dwight's Joamal of Mosie. 
FBOM THE INN. 
[From the German of Gruen.] 

*Tis time to sleep ; — but, ah ! the frenzied woes 

And wails of Nature, here, forbid repose. 

Beneath my window, ghostly and sublime, 

The crashing cataract on the rock beat? time ! 

Unseasonable mu.sic ! what can I 

But wake and hear the juggling melody ?^ 

Monotonous, yet strangely mingling tones, 

Like harp-strains now, and now like thunder-groans ! 

Rattling of wheels wsla that ? an army's tread ? 

Or clattering mills that grind thy daily bread ? 

Heard I the anvils, forging iron arms .' 

Heard I the organ's heart-dissolving charms ? 

The post-horn's peal that draws thee far away ? 

The murmur of the woods that bids thee stay ? 

The chime of bells that calls to prayer ! the boom 

Of the dead-march, escorting to the tomb ! — 

Emblem of life ! all foam and smoke and spray, 

And yet to sleep and dream it singcth thee away ! 

c. T. B. 
.« « ■ » 

[Oontlnoed from laat week.] 

Sketch of the Life of HandeL 

From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 

BT CHABLB8 BUKNET, MUS. DOC, F. B. S. 

It is now too late to (letcmiine who was the 
a<rgrc5sor in this \onrr jmd ruinous war; perhaps 
Ilandcl exercised his power too roughly, and 
Senesino was too impatient of control. Perhaps 
too, the nobility carried their resentment too far, 
in setting up anotlier opera to the ruin of a man 
of such uncommon M'orth and abilities ; and, per- 
haps, if Handel's temper had at all rcsemblcii his 
finger, in flexibility, a reconciliation might have 
been effected on no ver}' mortifying or dishonor- 
able terms. It is painful to dwell on this part of 
his life, which was one continued tissue oi losses 
and misfortunes. He produced thirty operas 
between the year 1721 and 1740; yet, after the 
dissolution of the Academy, in 1729, none were 
attended with the success that was due to their 



intrinsic ami superior merit, tliougli some of the 
best wore jxistt'iior to that period. N(';:U'ct and 
opposition ronspircd to rob him at once of health, 
fame, and fortune I 

Incleed the breach witli tlic Aead»'mv and 
enmitv to Senesino, niav witli truth be sai»l to 
have had some effect on his later Dramatic com- 
positions. Senesino had .<o noble a voice and 
manner of sinjring, was so admirable an actor, 
and in such liij^h favor with the public, that 
besiih's tlie real force and cner«ry of his perform- 
ance, there was an additional weight and import- 
ance "ivcn to whatever he sun;', bv the elevated 
.<;itnation in which he stood with the audience. I 
have been acrpiainted with several masters, and 
persons of judgment and probity, who perfectly 
remembering his pertbnnance and its effects on 
thein.-*clves and the public, a.ssured me, that none 
of the givat singers, who have since visited this 
country, ever gave such exipiisite pleasure and 
heait-felt .«atisf'a«'tion as Senesino ; who, without 
high notes or rapid execution, by the majesty and 
dignity of his person, gestures, voice, and expres- 
sion, captivated more, though he suq)rised less, 
than Farinelli, Caffarcdli, Conti detto Gizziello, 
Carestini, or any of their immediate successoi's. 
It is impossible for a composer to set a song to 
mu.<»ic without thinking of the talents and ainlities 
of the singer who is to perform it, and casting the 
air in his particular calibre. 

The singei*s engaged and employed by Handel, 
after the schism of Senesino, brought over a new 
style of singing, and were possessed of vocal feats 
of activity to which he was never partial; it has, 
however been, I think, unjustly said, that the 
operas he composed afler the cpiarrel " have so 
little to recommend them, that few would take 
them for the work of the same author." Can 
that severe sentence be reconciled to judgment, 
truth, and candor, in speaking of Luthariusj 
AriaffnCy Alcinay Berenice^ Ariofhnte^ Xerres^ 
and Farnmond / The voice part of his songs was 
generally proportioned to the abilities of his 
singers, and it must be owned, that, with a few 
exceptions, those of his late operas, and oratorios, 
were not j)Osses.sed of great powers either of voice, 
taste, expression, or cxe<'ution.* Yet so un- 
bounded were his orchestra resources, that he 
never failed making judges of Music ample 
amends for deficiencies of voice or talent<i in a 
singer, by the richness and ingenuity of his 
accomj)animents. And it may, perhaps, be said, 
that his best roca! thoughts, or melodies, seem to 
liave been insini'cd by the troop for which he 

• Carestini, Conti dctto Gi/zicllo, and Cafferello, 
were all great singers, in a new style of execution, 
which Handel was unwilling to flatter. Verdi prati, 
which wfts coustnntly encored during the whole run of 
Alcina^ was, at first, sent back to Ilandel by Carestini, 
as unfit for him to »ing ; upon which he went, in a 
great rage, to his house, and in a way which few com- 
posers, except Handel, ever ventured to accost a first- 
singer, cries out: "You toe! don't I know better as 
your seluf, vaat is pest for you to sing ? If you vill 
not sing all de song vaat I give you, 1 vill not pay you 
ein stiver." 

His government of singers was certainly somewhat 
despotic: for, upon Cuzzoni insolently refusing to 
sinv his admirable air, FcUsa IninginCy in OM^), he 
told her that he always knew she was a very Devil; 
but that he should now let her know, in her turn, that 
he was Beelzebub ^ the Prince of the Devils. And then, 
taking her up by the waist, swore, if she did not 
immediately obey his orders, he would throw her out 
of the window. 



compose*!, in 1727, at the head of which were 
Senesino, Bos^'hi. Cnxzoni, and Fau.<tina, all 
pos^^essed of such different kin<ls of excellence, as 
might have su])portcd, and sung into favor, the 
worst Music that ever was comjwsed. Therc are 
airs in Sir6(\ which have much meiit of a ditferent 
kind from that which all cam lid judges readily 
allow him : fi)r Xon vi piacf/ur htr/iusti Dei, sung 
by Faustina, and Dn/r/io morire o .^tttlle^ by Sene- 
sino, in that opera, ani songs with (juiet accom- 
paniments in the stvle of the most capital modem 
Ail's, in which the singer and the ]>oet arc ecpially 
respected. Tliese weiv compo.-<erl in 1728, aliout 
the time that Vinci and IIas.<e Ih'wl begun to thin 
and simplify accompaniment, as well as to polish 
melody. In the firet of these Ail's the voice-part 
is beautiful and a caneras for a great singer; in 
the second, the effects bv modulation and broken 
.sentences of" melody are truly pathetic and 
theatrical : the first violin admirably filling up the 
chasms in the pi'incipal meloily, while the second 
violin, tirnor, and ba.^s, are munnuring in the 
.subdued accompaniment of iterated notes in 
modern songs. By lhe.se two Airs it appears that 
Handel, who had always more solidity and 
contrivance than his cotemporaries, penetrated 
verj' far into those regions of taste and refinement 
at which his successore only arrived, by a slow 
jirogre.ss, half a ccntur}- aflcr. 

We shall now quit his dramatic transactions, 
and confine this narration to such incidents as gave 
rise to the composition and ])nblic i)erformance of 
his Oratorios, which being in our own language, 
have chiefly endeared him to the nation. 

Sacred dramas, or Oratorios, are of great 
anti(piity in Italy, if that title be allowed to the 
legendary tales, mystifies, and moralities, in which 
hymns, ])salms, songs, and choru.ses, were inci- 
dentally intnxluced; but the first re^lar sacred 
Drama that was u'holly sung, and in which the 
Dialogue was carried on in Recitative^ was entitled 
Anima e Corpo; it was set to miLsic bv Emilio 
del Cavalieri, and first perfomied at lloine, in 
Februar^', 1600, the same year as secular musical 
Dramas, or Ojwras, had their beginning at 
Florence. Tlie Sacred Dramas, which, during 
the last century, were performed in the churches 
and convents of Italy, and jrenerally in action, 
are innumerable ; but the title of Oratorio was 
first given to this sp<*cies of Mystery in 3/iwic, by 
Francesco Balducci, about 1G45, after which time 
it became the general tenn for such productions.* 
Indeed it appears from the Draminaturgia of Italy, 
that more Dramme Sacre, or Rappresentazioni 
Musicalif on religious subjec^ts, were perfonned at 
Palenno. and, even Naples, during the latter end 
of the last century, and beginning of this, than 
secular. At the chuivh of S. (Jirolamo delta 
Carith^ and Tm Chieaa Xuova^ at Rome, Ora- 
torios art* still (jonstantlv perfonned on Sundays, 
from All-Saints day till l^alm-Sunday, and on all 
festivals; and the conservatorios at V«»nicc are 
still constant in the use of these Dramas. 

Esther^ composi'd for the duke of Chandos, in 
1720, was the first Oratorio which Handel set to 
music. And eleven yeara after its performance 

♦ Quadrlo, Storia d'ogna Poesia^ torn, v, p. 495. 
The word Oratorio had its origin from the early 
introduction of a more artificial kind of music than 
canto fentiOf or the mass in a constant chorus of four 
parts, at the Oratory of San FiUppo Xeri, at Borne, 
V Yiho died 1595. 
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at Cannons, a copy of the score having been 
obtained, it was representedf in action, by th<) 
Children of his Majesty's Chapel, at the house of 
Mr. Bernard Gates, master of the boys, in Jame»- 
street, Westminster, on Wednesday, February 
23, 1731.* The Chorus, consisting of performers 
from the Chapel-Royal and Westminster- Abbey, 
-was placed after the manner of the ancients, 
between the stage and orchestra ; and the instru- 
mental parts were chiefly performed by Gentlemen 
who were members, of the Philharmonic Society. 
Af%er this, it was performed by the same singers 
at the Crown and Anchor, wluch is said to have 
first suggested to Handel the idea of bringing 
Oratorios on the stage. And in 1 732. Esther was 
performed at the Ha}inarket, Ten Nights. In 
March, 1 733, Deborah • was first given to the 
public ; and in April Esther was again exhibited 
at the same theatre. It was during these early 
perfonnances of Oratorios, that Handel first grati- 
fied the public by the peiformance of Concertos 
on the organ, a species of Music wholly of his o>vn 
invention,! in which he usually introduced an 
extempore fiigue, a diapason-piece, or an adagio, 
manifesting not only the wonderful fertility and 
readiness of his invention, but the most perfect 
accuracy and neatness of execution.^ 

It was in the summer of 1733, that he went to 
the university of Oxford, on occasion of a public 
act, taking with him Carestini, Strada, and his 
opera band : at this solemnity he had the Oratoiio 
of Athalia performed in the public theatre, where 
he opened the organ in such a manner as aston- 
ishea every hearer. The late Mr. Mich«iel 
Christian Jresting, and Dr. Ame, who were 
present, both assured me, that neither themselves, 
nor any one else of their acquaintance, had ever 
before heard such extempore, or such premedi- 
tated playing, on that or any other instrument 

In the Lent of 1734, he performed Esther, 
Deborah, and Athalia, at Covent-Garden ; and in 
1735, Esther, Acis and Galatea, and Alexander*8 
Feast, for the first time. In 1 738, Israel in Egypt, 
and 1 739, Allegro ed il Penseroso. During these 
last two years the Opera-house was shut, and 
Handel's affairs were at this time so deranged, 
that he wa^ under constant apprehensions of 
being arrested by Del P6, the husband of Strada. 
This stimulated his friends to persuade him to 
have a benefit ; and, in following their advice, he 
received such testimonies of pubUc favor at the 
Opera-house, in the Haymarket, March 28, 1 738, 
as proved extremely lucrative : for, besides every 
usual part of the house being, uncommonly 
crowded, when the curtain drew up, five hundred 
persons of rank and fashion were discovered on the 
fetage, which was formed into an amphitheatre.§ 

In 1 740, the Oratorio of SaiU was performed, 
for the first time, at the theatre in Lmcoln-Inn- 
Fields ; and from this period, Handel may be said 
to have devoted his laoors solely to the service of 
the church ; as, except his grand Concertos for 
Violins, and the Fire-work Music, for the Peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, 1748, I remember no other 
compositions than Oratorios, that were either 
performed or published by him.f 

* This Oratario, and Athalia^ seem both to have 
been taken from Racine's two celebrated tragedies of 
Esther and AthtUie, written for music, and performed 
at the convent of St. Cyr, founded by Madame de 
Maintenon. Nothing, however, but the Choruses of 
these sacred Dramas was erer sung in France, nor 
was the music of these Choruses set by Lulli, as 
inadvertently asserted in the former Life of Handel. 
Indeed, Lulli, unluckily, died two years before the 
first of these tragedies was represented ; that is, in 
1687, and Eether was not performed at St. Cyr, till 
1689 

t Rameau's Livre de Pieces de Clavecin en Concerts, 
did not appear till 1741. 

X The favorite morement, at the end of his second 
organ-concerto, was long called the Minuet in the 
Oratorio of Esther, from the circumstance of its 
having been first heard in the concerto which he played 
between the parts of that Oratorio. 

§ This performance was called an Oratorio; but in 
examining the printed book of the words, with which 
I have been favored by Mr. Belcher, one of Handel's 
few surriving friends, it appears that this exhibition 
was miscellaneous ; consisting of a mixture of sacred 
and profane, of English and Italian Airs and Reci- 
tatives, without the least connection either in the 
words or music. 

H From 1740, when he toUlly quitted the Opera- 



During the first years of his retreat from the ' 
Opera stage, the profits arising finom the perform- 
ance of Oratorios were not sufficient to indemnify 
his losses ; and it would remain a perpetual stigma 
on the taste of the nation, if it should oe recorded, 
that his ** Messiah,*' that truly noble and sublime 
work, was not only ill-attended, but ill-received, 
on its first peiformance in 1741, were its miscar- 
riage not to be wholly ascribed to the resentment 
of the many great personages whom he had 
offended, in refusing to compose for Senesino, by 
whom he thought hunself attronted ; or even for 
the opera, unless that anger were dismissed; 
which inflexibility being construed into insolence, 
was the cause of powerful oppositions that were 
at once oppressive and mordi^nng. 

Handel had- been so unfortunate in all his 
attempts to carry on operas at the three several 
theatres of the Haymarket, LincolnVInn-Fields, 
and Covent-Garden, in opposition to his former 
protectors, the members of the Royal Academy, 
that he was reduced to the necessity of drawing 
out of the funds ten thousand pounds, which he 
had lodged there in his more prosperous days ; 
and stiU Strada, Montagnana, and other singers 
employed in his last operas were unpaid, and 
obliged to quit this countr)' with promissory notes 
instead of cash. 

Handel, however, who was a man of strict pro- 
bity, and accustomed to pay his perfoimers not only 
honestly, but generously, discharged these debts 
very honorably, as soon as he was able. 

It was after these repeated miscarriages, and a 
veiT severe illness, supposed to have been brought 
on by the joint effects of anxiety, mortification, 
distress, and disappointment, that he went to Ire- 
land, in order to try whether his Oratorios would 
be out of the reach of prejudice and enmity in 
that kingdom. Pope, on this occasion personify- 
ing the Italian Opera, put into her mouth the 
following well-known lines, which she addresses 
to the goddess of Dulness. 

** Strong in new arms, lo ! Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands ; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove*s own thunders follow Mars's drums. 
Arrest him, empress ; or you sleep no more- 
She heard ; — and drove him to the Hibernian shore."* 

On his arrival at Dublin, with equal judgment 
and humanity, he began by performing the 
<* Messiah," for the benefit of the city prison. 
This act of generosity and benevolence met with 
universal approbation, as well as his muac ; which, 

stage, to 1751, he produced fifteen ori^nal Oratorios, 
and adanted English words to the music of a serenata, 
or morality, // TViof^o del Tempo, (the Triumph of 
Time and Truth) which he had set to Italian words, 
at Rome, 1709. Of these, the Messiah, Samson, and 
Jtidas MoccoImbus, were sure to fill the house whenever 
they were nerformed ; but though the rest are hazard- 
ous, and fluctuating in favor, yet there is no one of 
them which an exquisite and darling singer, such as 
Mrs. Sherridan, or Mrs. Bates, could not render 
important and attractive. 

• "When Handel went through Chester, in his way 
to Ireland, this year, 1741, 1 was at the public school 
in that city, and very well remember seeing him 
smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange- 
Coffee-house ; for being extremely curious to see so 
extraordinary a man, I watched him narrowly as long 
as he remained in Chester; which, on account of the 
wind being unfavorable for his embarking at Park- 
gate, was several days. During this time, he applied 
to Mr. Baker, the organist, my first music-master, to 
know whether there were any choirmen in the cathe- 
dral who could sing ai sight ; as h« wished to prove 
some books that had been hastily transcribed, by try- 
ing the choruses which he intended to perform in Ire- 
land. Mr. Baker mentioned some of tne most likely 
singers then in Chester, and, among the rest, a print- 
er cf the name of Janson, who had a good bass voice 
and was one of the best musicians in the choir. At 
this time Harry Alcock, a good player, was the' first 
violin at Chester, which was then a very musical 
place ; for besides public performances, Mr. Prebend- 
ary Prescott had a weekly concert, at which he was 
able to muster eighteen or twenty performers, gentle- 
men, and professors. A time was fixed for this pri- 
vate rehearsal at the Golden Falcon, where Handel 
was quartered ; but, alas ! on trial of the chorus in 
the *' Messiah : " And with his stripes are toe healed, 
poor Janson, after repeated attempts, failed so egre- 

giously, that Handel let loose his great bear upon 
im ; and after swearing in four or five languages, 
cried out in broken English : " You shcauntrelT tit 
not you dell me dat you could sing at soite ? " ** Yes, 
sir/' says the printer, " and so I can : but not at first 
sight. 



after spendinff some time in the diaciplise of 
troops, was a&urably perfonoed, with Dnbooiv 
for leader, and the late Mn. Gibber to^ nnjr: ^ 
was despised and rejected of men. This air, the 
first, perhaps, in our language, has been often 
sung Dj Itiuian singers of the greatest abilities, 
but never, I believe, in a manner so tmlr touch- 
ing to an Englishman, as by Mrs. Gibber fixr 
whom it was originally composed; and whose 
voice, though a mere thread, and knowledge of 
music, inconsiderable ; yet, by a natural praos, 
and perfect conception of the words, she often 
penetrated^the heart, when others, with infinitely 
greater voice and skill, could only reach the ear.* 

[To be eoDtiiiuML] 

me. Vietoira Balft. 

This young English singer, the daughter we 
believe of Balfk, the composer, made her debut 
at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 28th of last 
month. We £opy an account of it from the 
Daily News. 

Mile. YiCTOiRE Balfb made her d^ul last 
night at the Lyceum in the Sonnctmhula, and a 
more triumphant first appearance, or one that 
promises a more brilliant career, has rarely been 
witnessed. It excited very great interest in oar 
musical circles, not only fram the name the yonng 
lady bears, but from what had been heard re- 
specting her qualities and talents ; and the thea- 
tre consequently was filled to' overflowing, every 
place in every part of the house bavins been 
taken days ago. The youthful debutante had a 
most cordial reception, which she acknowledged 
tastefully, but very timidly. Her agitation, in- 
deed, was extreme; it was easy to understand 
her feelings, and impossible not to sympathise 
with them. A young g^iH of twenty, wno not 
only had never uiced the public gaze, but had 
never even been heard beyond the circle of her 
family and intimate friends — who must have felt 
that her most terrible trial was begun, and that 
the next few minutes would determine the fate of 
her whole future life, and fill her parents with 
happiness, or blight their fondest nopes — most 
have been in a state of mind sufficient, one would 
think, to paralyze all her faculties. But she 
supported herself bravely. Nothing could be 
more winning than her whole aspect. Her beau- 
ty is remarkable ; and in her pret^ attire, with 
her innocent looks and simplicity of manner, she 
was the very ideal of the rustic heroine. She 
spoke her first phrases of recitative, in addressing 
her proung companions, in a voice of the most 
musical sweetness ; and when she came to the air: 
Come per me sereno, so beautifully expressiye of 
overflowing happiness, she ^ve it with a warmth 
and joyousness, reveUing m a profusion of the 
most brilliant fioriture, which drew thunders <d 
applause from every part of the house. From 
that moment she must have felt assured of her 
success, for her tremor disappeared and she was 
able to ^ve full scope to her powers, and to show 
her genius as an actress as well as a singer. In 
tlie scene where Amina is exposed to the atten- 
tions of the gallant Count, which give umbrage to 
her moody swain, and the little lovers' quarrel 
and reconciliation which ensue, she channed the 
audience by the pretty, delicate touches which 
she threw into her bye play. When the first act 
closed she was twice called before the curtain. 
In the second act she was still more successful, 
when her powers of strong and passionate ex- 
pression were shown ; and at the end of that act 
she was again twice called for, even more vehe- 
mently than before. But it was in the last act 
that her great triumph was achieved. Amina's 
meek and gentle enaurance of her lover*s cruel 
taunts and reproaches was beautifully rendered ; 

* One night, while Handel was in Dublin, Dabourg 
having a solo part in a song, and a close to make, oS 
Wntvm, he wandered about in different keys a neat 
while, and seemed indeed a little bewildered, ana un- 
certain of his original key— but, at length, coming to 
the shake, which was to terminate his long cloae. 
Handel, to the great delight of the audience, and 
augmentation of applause, cried out loud enough to 
be heard in the most remote parts of the theatre: 
<* You are welcome home, Hr. Dnbourg f " 
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and the sleep-walking scene, when she descends 
from the miU, never was made more deeply pa- 
thetic, even by Jenny Lind herself. The final 
air : Ah^ non ^unge, was a blaze of brilliant ex- 
ecution, expressing, more eloquently than any 
words could do, the fulness of joy and rapture. 
When the opera was concluded, the auoience 
ITO Tent to tneir feeUngs of admiration and de- 
rht The curtain fell amid deafening applause, 
he young performer had to come forward three 
times, in compliance with reiterated calls, and, 
each time, was received with acclamations, waving 
of hats and liandkerchiefi, and showers of bo- 
quets. Her success is of the most solid descrip- 
tion, for it is founded on sterling qualities. Her 
voice is a perfect organ — a true soprano, full, 
round, sweet and powerful, with that indescriba- 
ble thrilling quauty which goes to the heart of 
ihe hearer. Her powers have received the high- 
est cultivation that education can bestow; but 
she is, moreover, an artist of nature's own ma- 
king; for, without the rarest gifts of genius, she 
coiud not have been made what she is oy all the 
education in the world. 

She was admirably supported by Gardoni, who 
exerted himself to the utmost, and shared in the 
triumph which he so zealously assisted her to 

r' 1. Ronconv, too, ¥rith excellent feeling, took, 
her sake, the character of the Ck>unt, though 
it is a part beneath his professional rank, and 
performed it with great care and happy effect 
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I — M** chat* ni, tn. (n. pi— b) — ftw aralMr, 
ooswIbOiiMS elunn«d ball»M."---[ O t l$ekleBttr*$ Pronouneimg 
Qumum Dictionary ^ p. 160.] 

AiB— " TiM Pop* be leads a Jolly lift.*' 

Wie geht's, my flrents— if you'll allow, 
I rings yott right avay shoost now 
Some dretful sdories vitoh dey calls 
Db& Fbbischuxtz, or, de Magic Balls. 

Wohl in Bohemian land it cooms, 
Where folk drinks prandy mate of plooms ; 
Dere lifed ein Yager— Kaspar Schmit, 
Who i^ot mit goons und nefer hit. 

XTnd dere vaa one old Yager, who 
Says, ** Kaspar, die vlll nefer do ; 
If yon shoula miM on trial day, 
Dere'l be detyfel den to pay. 

*' If you do miss, you thtupid goose, 
Dere 1 be de donnerwetter loose ; 
For you shant have mine laughter's hand, 
Nor pe de Hertshog's yagersmann." 



It ooomed pefore de day vaa set, 
Dat all de chaps to^eder met, 
Und Kaspar fired his biz and missed, 
Und all de gals cot round and hissed. 

Dey laughed pefore and hissed pehind ; 
Put one chap (Max) says, ** Never mind ! 
I dells you vrhat, you stuns *em alls. 
If yoost you shoot mit magic pmlls." 
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De magic palls— oh vot is dat ! " 

I got dem m mine hoonting hat ; 
De'r plack as kohl und shoot so true. 
Oh dems de sort of palls fur you. 

" You see dmt esgle flyin' high, 
Ein hoondred miles up in de sky ? 
Shoot at dat eagle mit your bix, 
Yon kills him Mad as'doonderhlix." 

** I ton't pelieve de dings you say." 
" Yon fool," says Max, " den plase avay 1 " 
He placed svay, ven sure as blood, 
Down ooom de eagle in de mud. 

<* O wot ittfUuf" said Kaspar Schmit. 
" Vy— dat's de eagle vat you hit, 
You kills um vhen you pfaxe avay ; 
But dat's a ting you nis ferstay. 

** Und you moost go to make dem palls 
To de Wolf's Glen ven mitnight fells ; 
Dow knowst de shpot ?— <alone and late"— 
" O yaw— I knows him ffon* foost rate." 

" But denn I does not likes to go 

Among dem dings." Says Max, *' Aeh sho I 

I'll help you fix dem tyfel chaps ; 

Like a goot fellow— teke some sdinapps f 

** (Hi^Zamiel! hi^!)—llttt, trink some more 1 
Den Max vent shtomping ooundt de floor, 
Und corned his hoomooogs ofer Schmit, 
"nil Kasp. said " Nun-ZihgthtmUl'* 

All in de flnster mittemoekt. 

When Oder folks in shleep vas locked, 
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Down in de Wolfuehlueht Max did try 
His tyfel-strikes und hexerei. 

Mit skools und pones he made a ring, 
De howls und spooks pegin to sing ; 
Und all de tyfeln under ground 
Coom breaking loose and rushing round. 

Den Kaspar cooms along ; says he, 
** Mein Got ! what dings is die I see ! 
I links de fery tyfel und all 
Moost help to make dem msgic pall. 

** 1 vish dat I had nix cum rous, 
Und shtaid mineself in ped to house." 
•« HilfZamiel! " cried Max, •* you whelp ! 
You red Dootch tyfel— coom und help ! '' 

Denn up dere coomed a tredfull shtorm, 
De todtengrips aroundt did schwarm ; 
De howl joomped oop und flapt his vings, 
Und turned his het uke avery dings. 

Up troo de groundt here coomed a pot, 
Mit leadt und dings to make de shot ; 
Und haellisch fire in crimson plaze, 
Und awful schmells like Schweitzer kaes*. 

Across de scene a pine shtick flew, 
Mit seferal iail-pirds fastent to, 
Six treadful jail-pirds, mit deir vings 
Tied to de snticks mit magic shtrings. 

All troo de air, all in a row, 
Die tpilde Jagd vas seen to go ; 
De hounts und deer all made of pone, 
Und hoonted by a skilleton. 

Dere coomed de dretful shpectre pig 
Who shpitten fire, avay did dig ; 
Und fiery drocks und tyfel-snake 
A scootin troo de air tid preak. 

But Max he tidn't mind dem alls, 
"But casted out de pullet palls ; 
Six was to go as dey wouldt like, 
De sevent moost for de tyfel shtrike. 

At last oopon de trial day 
De gals coomes round so nice and gay ; 
Una denn dey goes and makes a tanz 
Und singed apout de Jungfemkranz, 

Und denn der Hertshog — dat's de Duke— 
Cooms down und dinks he'll take a look ; 
** Young mans," to Kaspar denn says he, 
" Joost shoot dem dove upon dat dree ! " 

Denn Kaspar pointed mit de bix— 

" Potzblitz ! " says he, " dat dove I'll fix I " 

He fired his rifle at de tavh\ 

When Max rolled over in de atavb, 

De pride she failed too in de dust, 
De gals dey cried— de men dey cussed ; 
De Mertshog says, " It's fery clear 
Dat dere has peen some tyfels here ; 

" Und Max has shot mit tyfel'8-6M. 
Pfui f—die verfluchte Hexerei! 
O Maximilum ! O du 
Gehtt nit mit rechten Dingen zu ! " 

But den a hermits coomed in late, 
Says he, " I'll fix dese dings foost-rate," 
Und telld de Hertshog dat young men 
WiU raise de tyfel now und denn. 

De Duke forsifed de Kaspar dann, 
Und made of him ein Yagersmann, 
What shoots mit bixen ^n und pfeil, 
Und Ulks apout de W(»dmcum»heiL 

Und denn de pride she coomed to life, 
Und cot to be de Kaspar's wife ; 
Denn all de beoples cried Hoorah ! 
Daa tat reeht brav ! und hap»a$a ! 



NOTES. 



T^d^Tmftl^KnnM spirit 

JDoaiuriMKer— ThaD<ler*weatber, and a gssad smssh, fsoo 
erally speekinff. 

Hereof— Doke. 

Yattnmann or Jatgtr—A. hunter. 

Bix^BueehH—A. rifle. 

XoM-Coal. 

" O ! wu iff da$ f **— What Is that? 

" Nix ftruay "— UniDtelllglble, .(both to Germans and Bof- 
llsb.) ^ 

AAiMppt — Schnapps. Very appropriate In the WoLr*s 
SMuda. or Wolf *• ravine. 

** HOf Zamul! "—Invocation to an evil spirit. 

«t Ick gtlu mit »— I will go with you. 

Afbtcmocif- MiMcmaeAl— Mldn^ht. 

ifezcrn— WJtehenft. 

3jn>ok»—Spnk—Qhvmlt». 
ix cum?Tou$—Nt exeol^Not come out. No go. 
2Vd/«n^rwM— Skeleton . 
Schw^itxer JE«m— Swiss cheese. 
Dw midi Jof <l— Tbe wild hunt. 
FieryDroeks^Draehen-rif-inkm. nre-dxagons. 
/tmr/emlEroiiz— Brldal-wieath. 

fikoiffr— Dust. 
Btei-hnd. 

O! MKomitiam, &e.— O ! Maziinilian, you have employed 
knptopcr means: I. e., sorcery. 
Mtf-Arrow. 

WouAnofiiu^fl— Salutation of Oecmaa hoates. 
l>a« iff reeht irov— That Is flrst-iale. 



Alboniin ''nBarbiere.*' 

Rosina, judged from a musical point of view, is one 
of Alboni's very best parts, and on no occasion has 
she exhibited more wonderful brilliancy, grace, and 
finish. The introductory air, tbe famous Una voes 
poco ^— in which Rossini discourses of her love for 
Lindoro, (Alma viva), and calculates upon the means 
of bringing it to a successful issue— was an example 
of pure and effortless singing from which any contem- 
porary might have derived a profitable lesson. The 
opening of the largo was delivered with exquisite 
taste, and the ornaments were invariablv in keeping 
—ornaments, in short, which really embellished the 
text, instead of distorting and tormenting it, as is too 
often the case with those who think more of obtru- 
ding their own mechanical proficiency than of doing 
artistic justice to the music. The quick movement, 
or cabaltftta, (for that is the recognized term), was at 
first given without alterations, and then varied, (as 
the composer intended), with admirable fancy and 
discretion. The whole display was consummate, and 
excited the enthusiasm of every connoisseur in the 
theatre. Such singing is too rare now-a-days not to 
be warmly appreciated by all who are capable of un- 
derstanding tne difference between true art and the 
semblance of art. Equally worthy of admiration was 
Alboni's share of the rac^ and vigorous duet with 
Figaro — Duti^^ io son ".—in which a new and effect- 
ive point was introduced, where Rosina helps the bar- 
ber to spell her own name : 

" Poverina— si chlama Rosina— Rosina." 

The shake on the penultimate svllable — *' si " — dwelt 
on for some time, and graduatea with charming facil- 
ity, from soft to loud, and vice vertd, until at the con- 
clusion, the rapidly alternate notes became jus* audi- 
ble and no more, was a striking improvement on the 
ancient stereotyped tradition which made Rossini and 
Figaro drawl out the unabbreviated name in unison. 
In every other respect this duet was inimitable ; and 
it reauired the habitual coolness for which Alboni is 
notea to resist the loud and general demand for a 
repetition of the final movement. In the lesson-scene 
she introduced Rode's well-known air with variations. 
Such vocalization as was here displayed can only be 

fitly described in one word— perfection The last 

variation of Rode's air was consequently sung again ; 
and when the admiring Bartolo exclaims, in the 
height of his enthusiasm, '* Bella voce ! Bravissima!" 
the whole house joined spontaneously in the verdict. 
" Bella voce ! " he misht aptly ejaculate. Alboni's 
voice is stronger than last season, (richer and mel- 
lower it could never be), while her art is as supreme 
and faultless as before, entitling her to maintain the 
rank she has for a long time held as the foremost vo- 
calist in the unrivaled school of Italy— that school 
which combines the natural and the incomparable 
melody of Mozart with the more florid and ornamen- 
tal style of Rossini. The reception accorded to 
Alboni was immense, several minutes elapsing before 
the applause subsided — a reception, in fact, worthy of 
her unequalled talent. — London Times, May 14. 



Debuts at the Grand Opera. 

(Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune.) 

Paris, Mat 14, 1857. 
Here is M. Hector Berlioz's last piece of drol- 
lery. It is a description of the dinerent species 
of debuts which are made at the Grand Opera, 
and which like everything of the sort he writes, 
is sure to raise merry peals of laughter. There 
are, he sa^'s, two principal species of dehutans, 
the ** official " dehuians^ and the '^ officieux ** de- 
hutans. Among the dehutans who were " official" 
and who were educated at the Conservatory, we 
may instance a good many remarkable artists, for 
example, Roger, Levasseur, M*lle. Falcon, and a 
great man}r more. These, despite all sorts of 
lessons, which they were obliged to undergo, rap- 
idly developed themselves as soon as they quitted 
the Conservatory ; for they were of an incompressi- 
ble nature. It was in vain they had bawled into 
their ears for several years : ** This is the way to 
emit the voice; this is the way to breathe; these 
are the points of the phrase's intersection ; here 
you may add a pause to the measure, there you 
should suppress the elision and make a hiatus ; 
this little gruppetio would produce a good effect 
in that expressive accent ; imitate me ; make at 
the higher octave this bass note too low for your 
voice ; substitute a * sol sharp ' for this * mi flat,' 
since you can easily do so, for it is more brilliant ; 
study this point d^orgue and give it 'em at the 
end of your piece — I composed it for you ; the 
music of the masters must be brushed up ; don't 
bother yourself about the rhythm or the measure, 
leaders of orchestras are made to follow and wait 
on you ; hammer lis out a vigorous trill on the 
word ame^ that vowel a invites you to do so ; force 
the voice on the ye Caime so as to produce a trem- 
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bling sound, which expresses passion ; this is the 
way you should manage your right arm ; that's 
the way you should move your left leg ; here's 
the way you enter on the stage ; look ! sec ! this 
is the way you make your exit After your solo, 
cross over four paces to the left, if you are on the 
right of the stage ; or four to the right, if you 
are on the left of the stage, passing in front of 
your interlocutor." " What is the use of that V " 
" Oh ! Lor ! I don't know ! It is the usage, 
custom, tradition." "But, Monsieur!" "Oh! 
Mon Dieu ! Mon Dien ! if vou are jroinjj to rea- 
son about evcrj-thmg, you'll never do anything 
in the profession. And above all things, don't 
make a fool of yourself by mining your voice by 
fiol-fa-inp, and brutify your imagination by study- 
ing music ; a virtuoso * star * has no occasion for' 
knowing how to read music ; that should be left 
to the cTioristers." 

Yes, despite this admirable instniction so much 
in honor formerly, several "oflicial" dchutans 
rapidly became great artists, musicians, singers, 
actors. Some of them are now eminent profess- 
ors. Thcv are takinc; their venjjeance Others 

— and they are the immense majority — have dis- 
appeared m the theatrical limbo of the provinces, 
or have become pop-shop keepers, demoiselles de 
compognie in Ptnand, singers or songstresses of 
the chapel of one of the seven chateaux of the 
Jioi de lioheme. But all were equally encour- 
aged and sustained by the management at their 
first debut; they obtained the necessary- number 
of rehearsals ; they made all the arrangements 
they desiivd with the leader of the orchestra, 
with the leader of the claqne ; and new costumes 
were made expressly for them. The first debut 
of an " official" is always more or less a family 
festival. The box openers on these evenings 
commonly look amiable and aO'able, their smile 
seems to implore the good will of all subscribers; 
they take an interest in the dchutnnt or the di- 
butante. it is one of the family ; the sinffinjr mas- 
ters, the masters of lyrical declamation, and of 
pronunciation, with white kid gloves and white 
cravats, and followed by the instructor of the 
right arm and the guide of the left le^r, trot their 
paternal emotion from the public Sciloon to the 

{)arquet, and from the parr^uet to the public sa- 
oon long before the ^as is turned on. David, 
(the leader of the claque), numbers by his side 
twenty extra men, or forty, or a hundred, accor- 
ding to the importance of the debut All the 
tigers of the press conceal their claws in their 
velvet paws; and the lambs are cocked aud pri- 
med ready to ba-a-a a dithyrambic. 

If tlic debutant, with such odds in his favor, 
makes what is called un four, if he exhibits 
neither natural nor acquired gifts, neither voice 
nor vocalization, neitherintelligence nor warmth : 

" La faute en est aux dieux qui Ic firent si bete," 

and nobody can be blamed. 

The " debutants officieux" on the contrarj-, are 
the shriveled fruit of Toulouse, or Lille, or' Mar- 
seilles, or Paris conser>'atory. They have, for the 
most i)art, an infernal voice, and a style like no- 
tliinff in the heaven al)ove nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters under the earth, but 
they have a memory furnished like the auction 
room of a vendue merchant Tliey know e very- 
tiling — eve-ry-th-i-ng— they are ready to sing 
everything, from A to izzard, before you can say 
Jack Ilobinson. More patiently Uian the gam- 
blers who prick their cai-ds by the side ol^ the 
roulette table, they wait for the day when the 
grand opera fin<ls itself menaced with a postpo- 
ned pertbnnance, for want of an artist capable of 
filling an important part in the only piece which 
can that night be played. At last that day 
comes. Such-a-one is sick — the devil's to pay ! 
The debutant ojfficieux runs to the opera house, 
proposes himself, is accepted with alacrity. There 
are no rehearsals for him, it is too late ;' no cos- 
tumes for him, he'll don the first ofl'ered ; no in- 
terview with Davi<l ; no extra men, no tigers, no 
lambs ; the press is absent ; the box openers do 
not delicately bring their crickets in their floss 
silk gloved hands, they push them biiitally along 
with their feet. The official professors of sing- 
ing, declamation, pronunciation, right arm and 



left leg, come late ; but they do come, and Lor ! 
how they do tear up befoivhand the ^)Oor detm- 
tant. " He was never capable of giving out a 
note." " He enters the stage right foot foremost" 
" I have seen him at Rouen, in Lucie." " 1 have 
seen him at llennes. in Robert." " He was exe- 
crable — execrable ! " " But he has some good 
points," says the leader of the orchestra, listening 
to these gentlemen ; " they say he does it fast ; so 
we'll get to bed all the sooner ! " 

At last the perfonnance bepns, the debutant is 
received with a foniiidable silence which would 
paralyze any organization less robust than his ; 
nevertheless, he sings prettv decently, nay, he 
has a moment of i-eal and well expressed sensi- 
bility in the principal scene. A connoisseur, 
who happens by some accident to Iks at the opera 
that night, exclaims: "Who is that tenor? 
Whence comes he V " and he applauds him warm- 
ly without being paid to do so, the only applauder 
in the house. David, from the centre of the pit, 
looks at him, examines him with his telescope ; 
the neighboi*s of the applauder look at him and 
whisper. He then comprehends his mistake and 
goes out of the theativ, mui'muring : " 'Tis an 
* ojficieux ! * pauvre dinble'^^* The poor wretch 
makes his exit as he made his entrance ; a sol- 
emn silence follows him into the green-room, a 
silence of the desert, a silence of the top of tlie 
Alps. He goes into the kennel where he is 
allowed to dress and undress ; nolx)dv is there 
waiting for him, nobo<ly comes there to shake 
hkn by the hand, congratulate him, and bid him 
God-s|>eed ! He thi-ows off his costume, feeling 
a little uneasy at seeinjr that he has burst some of 
the seams. " I was not called out once," says he 
to himself, " but this is a trick on the part of the 
manager, that he may not be oblisjeJ to pay me 
too high a salary. He is capable of calling on 
me to-morrow and offering forty or fifty thousand 
francs a year, and thi*ee months leave of absence. 
I'll take care I'm not too easy with him." To- 
morrow comes and j^oes, but there is no si;]fn of 
the manager. Day after to-morrow comes and 
goes — no manager. Uneasy the tliinl dav, he 
goes to showing himself in the court-yard of the 
opera; a good many people are there chattering 
paily around the manager's real tenor, who is now 
m fine health ; nolxxlv savs a wonl to the new 
comer. He, more uneasy than ever, knocks at 
the manager's office : the luanager " has gone to 
Italy " — and as the poor wretch goes out of the 
court-yard, the tailor runs after him an<l claims 
twenty francs for mending the seams he burst. 

What a daguerreotype — touching and comic, 
painful and droll — this is of life behind the cur- 
tain at the grand opera here ! 

Gamma. 



Miss Oriole. 

Our friend Willis, of the Musical Worhl, is a 
happy man ; he sits in his cottage an<l thi? o[R*ra 
comes to him. How pleasantly he chronicles the 
first debut of the season, thus : 

We have just witnessed her triumphant debut 
from our cottage- window — the new rantatrice. 
Her name — and we ex])cct to set all the tender 
hearts of the young gentlemen thrushes, nightin- 
gales and boVo-links throbbing with the an- 
nouncement — is Mademoiselle Oriole. She has 
just arrived from the South — Baltimore. The 
scene of her debut is a delicious grove of younjj 
maples, cedars, and a variety of tendei^leat'd 
trees, which spring up from the fertile bosom of a 
little acre at Roslyn, close in the rear of our 
" love of a cottage." 

Mademoiselle Oriole selected this sc*ene of her 
ddbut, partly, we fancy, from the fact that an 
accompanying on-hestraof a lively brook, several 
sweet-piping robbins, and an infinitude^ of low- 
rustling leaves was (juitc ready and waiting for 
her ; partly from the natural beauty of the place 
and the proximity of the bay, oyer whose water 
her song could be wafted ; but chiefly (doubtless) 
from the immediate neighborhood of a musical 
editor, who could directly report to the public her 
triumphs of melody. 



Mademoiselle Oriole fii-st di*ew our attention to 
herself with the following modest remark : 




Thinking, haply, that we did not hear her, 
after sixteen measures* paus<.» she rejK*ated the 
observation, with the following additional empha- 
sis: — 
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Finding that she ha<l gained our ear, she tip- 
ped the wink, presumptively, to the leader 
(whoever of clever binls this may have been) 
and robin, bob-o-link, leaves and running-water, 
set about their open-air operotta in the most 
approved metho<l. 

It was fine, very fine. We ha«l no opera-glass, 
nor a single white kid on. But we enjoyecl it. 

The voiee of Mademoiselle Oriole is a Mezzo- 
Soprano — as may be seen by the medium key 
which she chose lor her song. Her intonation is 
singularly pure and clear, vocalizing in jjcrfect 
tune and not flatting or shaq/mg a moiety. The 
tone of her voice is somewhat descriln'd by her 
name ; it will be observed there are two O's in it 
— a round, oi>cn-tliroated, soft-diapason kind of 
name. Ami so her voice. It slides into the ear 
with an unctuous smoollmess without fraying the 
skin in the slightest on the way. 

Her stage-action is graceful, very graceful — 
light and airv a«« a fairy's : her feet being dainty- 
small, exceedingly. In pei*sonal appearance she 
is a beauty — a Baltimoiv belle, ller toilette is 
unexceptionable — a blending of glossy black and 
gold. 

Her [KTsonal habits, we are happy to state, arc 
of the pun'st and best, getting up early o' the 
morning, drinking nothing stnmger than spring- 
water and morning dew, and feeding on red 
cedar-berries. 

We welcome this voung singer to the scene of 
her summer caiver and trust .she will not return 
to her native Baltimore until yonder delicate 
foliage has assumed the gorgeous autumn tints of 
her own plumage. 

P. S. Perhaps it may bo necessary to state, 
that the song of Miss Oriole, given above, is 
composed by herself, is countiy and copy righted, 
and, for the present, is not offered to the Roaixl 
of Music-Tratle for purehase. 



An Overture iiy Bach was played at the 

thiiil of the London Philharmonic Concerts this 

season, and not without success, it would seem, 

although an " Overture " of that time must bear 

about the same relation to those of Beethoven or 

Weber, that the old harpsichonls and spinnets 

do to our modern grand pianos. The Times 

says ; 

The introduction of John Sebastian Bach's over- 
ture, symphony, or *' »uite" as it is variously entitled, 
in D major — for stringed instruments, two oboes, 
three trumpets, and drums — was a bold experiment. 
Nevertheless, it turned out perfectly successful. This 
music, although it sounds somewhat old-fashioned, is 
BO masterly and spirited that even the monotony 
arising from all the movements being in the same 
key is scarcely felt. The plan of the work is the same 
as that which' Handel adopted in his Suites de Pieces 
for the harpsichord, of which Bach, too, has left such 
noble examples in his Suites Anglaiaes, &c. There 
are seven pieces to make up the scries, and among 
them two gavottes, a "bourr^e" and a "gigue" — 
d«.nce movements which the masters of the time fre- 
quently introduced in their instrumental compositions, 
with greater or less elaboration. The most striking 
are the first, (grave,**) of which Uandcl was not in- 
cognizant, and the vivMC which follows — one of the 
most vigorous and ingenious of its composer. After 
the resumption of the slow movement this vivace 
should, if we are not mistaken, be repeated. In spite 
of its square-cut periods and antiquated phraseology, 
the overture of Bach was thoroughly relished — the 

J>erformance being first-rate, and the audience full of 
aith and reverence for the illustrious father of coun- 
terpoint and fugue. 
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Italian Opera. 
BosTox Theatre. — Fridav crunins, Juno 
12. The thirtl ojiera of the brief season was 
Lucrezia BArgkt. It di-cw a very moderate audi- 
ence, in comparison witli the Traciata and the 
TtXfvatore. The more's tlie pity. But wo are 
told : Wait, until vou have heard the Trorafore 
twelve times (!), and then you will bi'jrin to like 
it Administered so ix^ryeverinjrly, we really 
think it might, after the manner of creosote, sub- 
due the musical nerve to that ble.-wed state of 
indiflfercnce that could endure an«l possibly en- 
joy all operas alike. But to our sense, Lucrezia 
Borgia^ familiar as it has been for years, had a 
fresh ring and smack of life after it Dramati- 
cally and musically, it is Donizetti's happiest 
effort, as a whole. If the drinking song, and the 
welUwom airs and cavatinas vield nothin;; new 
to us, there is still a genial, suuuner charm, some- 
times a little Mozart-like, in some of its minor 
incidental bits, as the encounter of the two spies 
of the Duke and Duchess, the chorus of the 
assassins, &e. ; and the festive music of the first 
and last scenes is ever fresh. What a charm, 
too, in the pieturestjue character of Maffeo Or- 
sini, and how happily contrasted all the parbi ! 

Those who were present got for their pains an 
uncommonly spirited, indeed a capital ])erfonn- 
ancc of the favorite opera. Mme. Gazzaxxga 
looked, sang and sicted the part of Lucrezia to a 
charm. Her singing, as such, pleased us better 
than before, although by no means perfect ; but 
she contrives somehow infallibly to render you 
tlic soul and meaning of the music ; and for this 
her voice is singularly available ; it is always 
true and always tells, and if it wear a rou;rh 
edge where it is forced sometimes in high, em- 
phfitic p&vages, it can subdue itself to tenderness 
and sweetness in the motlier*8 strains, while its 
rich and marrowj' low tones are very eloquent in 
bursts of darker passion. Her actinnr from tlie 
first was beautiful ; never tame, never e.xcessive, 
but rising to the full height of ever}' climax, 
with something of that quiet certainty so much 
admired in Bosio. Power is sometimes felt in the 
inverse ratio of the vehemence of outward dem- 
onstration. By this impersonation Mme. Gazza- 
niga has surely placed herself in the first rank 
of lyric artists ; but let us not be understood as 
saying that she is comparable to Bosio, Lagrange 
or Sontag as a singer, or that her acting ecjuals 
Grisi's. 

Miss Adklaide Piiillipp8, with her masiiifi- 
cent contralto, sang the music of Orsini ahuost as 
satisfactorily as we have ever heard it; there is 
always the grace of simplicit)' and honesty in her 
manner; she moves at case upon the stage, 
attentive to cverj- point of action, although her 
physiognomy and figure poorly corresi^nd to the 
type of a young Italian nobleman and poet- 
Her rendering of the Brindisi was admirable, 
full of zest and sparkle, and finished to a charm ; 
she made a fine trill at the end, and a repetition 
was enthusiastically enforced. It had been bet- 
ter, had not her final cadenza been so literally 
repeated three times. Can it be doubted that our 
young Boston contralto is one of tlie brightest 



ornaments of the Italian Opera ? We ask, be- 
cause a fitting recognition on tlie public part is 
yet to come. 

BKiONOLisang witli exquisite sweetness in the 
part of Gennaro, and Auodio*8 round and fluent 
baritone did excellent effect in that of tlie Duke. 
The famous trio : Gmi s€ ti s^fugge vn moto re- 
ceived the usual encore. There was unusual ex- 
cellence, too, in the secondary characters, filled 
by such clever artists as Colktti (for Gubetta), 
Herr Quint, or Quinto, (for the Duke's spy), 
Bahuatini, &c. We really enjoyed the old 
well-worn opera. (Perhaps we have to thank 
the Trovatore for it) 

Saturday Afternoon, — It was with no small 
regret that we were obliged, by a prior engage- 
ment, to lose the performance of infinitely the 
best opera which this company have given us, or 
are likely to give us, the ever fresh and sparkling, 
exquisitely musical " Barber," of Rossini. We 
hear there was a veri', very thin house, to the 
shame of our professed music lovers. We know 
not whether publics or managers are most to blame ; 
it seems to have become the way of the Italian 
trouiKJs of late to crowd the " Barber " off upon 
an "off night" or a Saturday afternoon, as if 
with the understanding that it is a thing of small 
account, a mere idle afternoon joke, between 
more serious excitements. And yet they, (all 
but a handftil of peo])le), who did not hear Grisi 
and Mario in it one of those aflemoons, lost by 
all odds the finest operatic performance ever wit- 
nesse<l in this town of Boston. We were not 
surprised to learn that Ilo:«sini's music on Satur- 
day was slighted by the actors; the Courier says: 

Arti$it9 commonly look upon the perfonnnncc of 
the " Bsrlior " as an occasion to piny off all the wild 
pranks their fiincy can sur;;rcst, with as little regard 
to the music ns decency will allow. It is not un- 
pleasant to !icc performers who have heen '* doin;; " 
trtifiedy ni^ht sfrer ni^dit, drop tlioir heroics, and 
iK'nd themselves to the p1cn«(iint humor of this most 
captivntin*^ of comic opcms; a litde and considera* 
lile exnjrscrntion is eoi<ilT pardonahle ; hat when the 
music is mude a very sui)ordinate consideration, and 
the main object apfienrs to be to tnrn the opera into 
a lusty fnrcc, the joke becomes a little too severe. 
It was carried to excess on Snturday afternoon, and 
those present unfamiliar with the music of the opera 
coold hardlv obtain a fsir ides of its abundant beau- 
ties by thnt imperfect rendering, however much they 
might fancy the boisterous fun of the performance. 
MiM Phillipps, indeed, sAn(v her part with conscien- 
tions cnrc, and in a very pleusinj; manner, although 
she might with advantage have thrown into the 
music greater warmth of expression. And Mr. 
Assoni, the new baritone, showed himself a vocalist 
of no ordinary capacity. The performance was cer- 
tainly iHu^rhahle enouirh, if not in good taste. 
Amodio's make-up. as Don Basilio, was the nc plus 
ultra of comical hideousncss, his '' mainrity of per- 
sonal development " nddinir to the ludicrous effect. 
He looked like a hu<;e hiack hectic, escaped from his 
pin in some entomological cahincL 



This week, to take atl vantage of the crowds 
assembled for the ceh'bration of the 17th of June, 
there has been an operatic performance every 
evening. On Monday La Traviata was rei>eated 
to a miscrablv small audience. Then^ seenus to 
1)0 a notion that the plot is wi(*ked, besides a 
pretty general persuasion that it is poor nmsic. 
The faith in Venli's productive faculty being at 
length shaken in this one instance, we wonder 
whether the doubt will begin to cat back into 
some other operas of the public's idol. For our- 
selves we must confess to the stupidity of not 
being able to st^e wherein the Trovatore is so 
very much better. Of the two we find the Tra- 
viata the least disagreeable, for it abounds in gay 



waltz music, for which we have always felt that 
Verdi had a special talent; witness the mas- 
querade mufflc in the last act of Emani, the first 
act of RigoUttOy &c. The performance this time 
was an improvement on the first Mme. Gazza- 
KiOA looked positively beautiful in the first act, 
and her impersonation tliroughout was admirable. 
Brionoli sang some music which he omitted 
before, and sang it very sweetly. Gazzaniga's 
last scene was thrillingly pathetic* 

On Tuesday evening the flowery and senti- 
mental melody of Lucia di Lammervwor was re- 
vived for once, with plentiful omissions, for the 
introduction of a new prima donna, Signorina 
Lakdi, announced as having made a sensation 
in Mexico, and as bearing the endorsement of 
Signorina Azucena Felicita Yestvali. The lady 
is young, slight in figure, and good-looking, with 
a tremulous, girlish voice, a somewhat distressed 
look, (perhaps from timidit}',) and a habit of 
screwing up her eyes which indicates the same 
weakness with her voice. Her soprano, however, 
is of fair compass, considerable sweetness and 
flexibility, and she executes the florid music as if 
she had studied hard upon it, but with indifferent 
effect Ilcr intonation, too, was sometimes false. 
On the whole, it was not the worst, and far from 
the best Lucia we have had. Brionoli, as £d- 
gardo, was in excellent voice, and sang for the 
most part charmingly. In the interruption of the 
fatal wedding, where he curses poor Lucia and 
the house of his rival, he really for once struck 
out some .sparks of passion, and quite took the 
house. But in the death scene : Tomba degV avi 
mieif &c.. he wore no tokens of despidr, warbling 
the pensive, sweet soliloc|uy with the air of a 
lover soon to be made too happy, and with a lazy 
contentedness resigned to the event Amodio of 
course was not wanting in the part of Heniy. 
Signer Quinto, always faithful and artistic in 
his humble parts, fairly astonished his audience by 
the fine effect with which he sang the little air 
of the bridegroom. Sig. Coletti was the priest, 
Raimondo, but his rdle was curtailed of its best 
chance for display. The challenge scene, too, 
was omitted. The bra.ss part of the orchestra 
brayed terribly in the fortissinios, quite smother- 
ing at times the ineffectual tones of poor Lucia. 
The audience was not large. 

On Wedne8«lay evening II Trovatore was re- 
peated before a large Seventeenth of June audi- 
ence, eager to see and hear both Gazzaniga and 
Adelelfiide Phillipps in one play. 

Tljui"s<lay evening. — A bitter Easterly storm, 
brin«rinir the usual ill luck to Miss Adrlaidb 
PiiiLLiprs on the occasion of her benefit The 
curtain rose upon a most meagre audience, al- 
though many seats were filled before the play 
was over. We cannot understand the capricious 
chills and enthu.<tiasms of our operatic public. 
Sundy a lienefit to Miss Phillips, our own Boston 
singer, the most gifted whom we have yet sent 
forth, so estimable a lady, so excellent an artist, 
and continually improving, should be a signal, if 
there ever is one, for a full house. What was 
wanting, however, in numbers, was made up in 
enthusiasm. But where was Maretzek? His 
conductor's jKwt was filled by a stranger. 

Tlie piece was Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix, 
in which Mme.' Gazzanioa took the part of 
Linda; and a more charming impersonation of 
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it we have never witnessed. The freshness and 
innocence, the girlish gaycty and frankness of 
the fair peasant in the first scene, were beautiful 
exceedingly. It was the simple type of charac- 
ter preserved and carried up to an artistic grace. 
She sang the music most expressively ; more and 
more do the sweet purity and freshness and 
searching earnestness of her remarkable voice 
win their way to the heart, satisfying the roul 
almost before they satisfy the car. The great 
secret of the charm is, that there is soul in all her 
singing. Whatever technical defects tliere may 
be therefore in mere vocal execution, are almost 
always covered and lost sight of in a higher 
grace. Yet as a mere singer she continually 
gains upon us. The scene with the old Manjuis 
in the second act was admirably sung, as well as 
acted to perfection ; and we have had nothing 
better, in action or in singing, than her last scene, 
where the poor crazed wanderer is rcstorc<l to 
consciousness and to her lover and her friends. 

Miss P111LLIPP8 was all that could be wished 
in the pretty boy part of Picrotto; her voice 
throughout was singularly ricli and satisfying, 
and she rendered the music, botli melody and 
recitative, with touching truth and beauty. The 
parts of the lover, by Brionoli, tlie old father, 
by Amodio, and the pastor, by Coletti, were, 
well sustained. Sig. Assoni, the buffo of the 
troupe, was perhaps (00 clownish for the old 
roud of a Man^uis ; but he has a resonant and 
telling baritone, which sounded well in the 
unaccompanied quintet, or prayer, of the last 
scene. This made the best impression of the 
concerted pieces. Generally the choruses and 
orchestra were rough and over-loud. Tlie prin- 
cipal singers were repeatedly called out with great 
enthusiasm. 

Linda was followed by the last act of Vat;cai*8 
Romeo e Giulietta^ with Miss Phillipps as Romeo, 
and Mme. Gazzaniga as Juliet. We confess, 
we hardly thought Miss Phillipps. capable of so 
much depth and energy of pathos; the scene 
produced a deep impression, and gave us new 
faith in the lyric capabilities of the young Boston 
artist 

The Opera was to close l&<it evening with 
L*Elisir (VAmore, 






New Pnblicationa. 

(From Rnnell & Wehardion ) 

Prdude for the Piano. Mendelssohn. Pp. 5. 
Price 20 cts. An impatient, restless, rapid move- 
ment in E minor, (Allegro molto.) The mood is 
first marked unmistakeably by the little melancholy 
theme of two measures, twice uttered in the bass 
without accompaniment ; and followed byanerroos, 
flighty figare in the same way with the right hand ; 
which figare, (in arpeggio), becomes tlicnceforth the 
accompaniment to the theme. It is beautifully 
wrought out, only difficult from its rapidity, and is a 
fascinating little bit of moodiness. 

Gondoline^ pour piano, Mendelssohn. 2 pages! 
Price 15 cts. — ^Another of those charminglittle Gon- 
dola songs, which is not generally known, we sus- 
pect, among our lovers of Mendelssohn. It is hardly 
equal to the three exquisite ones in the Licder ohne 
Worte, but has a grace and beauty of its own. 

Song Without Words. RonBitT Schumann. 
Pp. 4. 20 cts. — This singular little piece, (originally 
for four hands), is the fourth of a set of six, marked 
Op. 85. It bears the title : Trauer^ grief, mourning. 
The melody is simple and expressive, continually re- 
turning, but made new by most ingenious treatment; 



it comes back when you do not expect it, and haunts 
you in a series of bewildering modulations ond sur- 
prises. It may take a little time to feel at home in 
it ; but the more you hear it, the more you like it. 

Six SongBy by Robert Franz. These are selected 
from the less difficult, and yet most characteristic 
and beautiful of that long list of the original and 
best songs of our day. With the German words, 
(which are always genuine little poems), a rarefnl 
and singable Ent^lish version is given in each cuse. 
They arc: 1. ** The Water Lily," (Die Lotos-Uume), 
a delicate and dreamy melody, (Andante), with ever- 
shifting piny of arpeggio chords ; 2. '' Good ni|;ht, 
my hcnrt ; " 3. " Dedication," ( Widmung), a rich, 
heart felt, grateful Andnnte, in which the poet de- 
clines thanks for his songs and ascribes their inspira- 
tion to his lady love ; 4. " Supplication," (Bitie) : a 
deep, religious, soul-ful strain, of richest harmony, 
fully expressive of the words : Weil auf mir^ du dun- 
klet Auge! ("Rest on me, thou deep and dark eye! 
Here exert thou all thy mi^ht, Earnest, mild and 
visionary, most sweet, mysterious Night ! " &c., 
&c.) 5. "Good Night," (Die Ildhn xtnd Walder 
schon steigen^ &c. :) one of the simplest and loveliest ; 
6. '* Forest Birds," ( Umsonst, is the untranslatcable 
German title.) The idea of the song is : The birds 
are singing, the roses in bloom, and all around is the 
old tune of Spring; and garety, hut in vain I still I 
am sad. The melody is built upon a single bass 
note, the dominant of the key, which repeats itself 
to the end ; Uie whole strain, (exceedingly sweet 
and simple^, being us it were a lon;^ organ-point. 
We cannot too strongly recommend the study of 
these songs. 

Gems from the German and Italian Opera. No. 1. 
In terra ci divisero: Romania from 1 due Ulustri Ri- 
vali. Mercadante. A favorite andante for tenor, 
well known in the concert room. No. 2. Di scriver- 
mi ogni giomo : an easy Quintet from Mozart*s 
Cosi/rom tutti. Words Italian and English. 25 cts. 
each. 

Italg : A collection of pieces for three female voices. 
No. 10. Al crin le cingete: by Pacini. This, how- 
ever, is for two female voices, so arranged from the 
quaint and pretty chorus in the opera of Saffb. 25 
cts. 

AUmm Lirico, posto in musica da Augubto Ben- 
DBLARi. The first number of the lyrical album of 
our excellent maestro di Canto, is a graceful Sere- 
nade, of tender, plaintive melody : Com' € sereno il 
cido, with adaptation also of English words. His 
many friends and pupils, and lovers of Italian music 
generally, will hail the pledge of more good things 
to come. Pp. 7. 

Theme de Rode, with accompaniment for piano or 
harp, by L. Morcau. This is the celebrated " Rode's 
Air," (for violin originally), with the variations, as 
sung by Sontag, Albont, and others, in concerts, and 
for the music lesson in the " Barber of Seville." 
Many who have marvelled at these feats of vocal 
execution will be glad to have a copy, that they may 
see what it is they have been hearing as it were with 
dazzled sense. 40 cts. 

[From Firth, Pond & Co., New Tork.] 

Lullaby, (Cradle Song)^ for the Piano. Op. 10. 
Wm. Mason. Pp. 6. — This is by no means so vcrj 
difficnlt as earlier publications of the young pianist, 
nor as the Berceuse of Chopin, which it resembles in 
the happy invention of the little accompanying 
phrase that runs through it The tune Is singing 
and graceful, the treatment clear and artistic, and 
the piece quite a little gem. 

Vocal Music for the ISth Academic Commencement of 
the Rutgers Female Institution, July 1857. Poetry by 
a pupil ; music by Sioismond Lasar. Pp. 10. 
The accomplished teacher has here given a scries of 
school choruses, or two-part songs, for two sopranos. 



which are both simple and beautiful, and quite above 
the common run of things prepared for such occa* 
sions. 

VOndine: Mor^eau de salon^ for piano. A. GocK- 
EL. Pp. 9. Introduction energico; Andante, waltz 
rhvthm ; variations. 
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I«ouAon. 

Her Majesty's Theatrr. — The operas performed 
in the week ending May 23, were: Lucia (repeated); 
La Figlia (M Regffimenfo, Herr Reichardt, the Ger- 
man tenor, as Tonio ; La Trariata ; and II Troratore, 
with Alboni, Spesia, Giuglini and Beneventano.— 
During the following week were given the Trotatore 
again ; Lucia again ; and Verdi's Nino (Nabuco). 
We copy from the Daily XeicSf June 3: 

Verdi's ODcrn — originnlly called Xahvconanar (or for 
shortness Nnhuco)^ and produced at this theatre some 
eight or nine years aco under the title of Nino, was 
revived last night, for the d^but in this country of 
Siunor Corsi. a distinguished Italian baritone, who 
has now paid us his first vii^it We believe that 
Signor Corsi's part in this opera is one in which he 
himself has gnined continental success, and that it is 
on this account that the piece has now been brought 
forward, otherwise we think the management would 
not have been disposed to revive an opera which has 
never been relished in London. It not only had little 
success at Her Majesty's Theatre, but, when after- 
wards performed at the Royal Italian Opera under 
the title of Anafo^ or Antafo, or some such name (it 
does not much mntter what), it proved a dead failure, 
notwithstanding Ronconi's powerful tragic actios?, and 
the splendor of the Covent Garden ntt'ge eti scene. 
These changes of name, we need hardly tell our 
musical readers, arise from the impossibility in this 
country of brinuing a subject from the Bible upon the 
stage: so, in the same manner as Rossini's Moses was 
turned into Peter the llcrtnit, the fanatical crusader, 
Verdi's Nehttchadnezzar was changed into Nitms, the 
Assyrian king. The subject of the piece at our two 
LfOndon theatres was perverted in different ways, but 
both ways equally preposterous, and destructive of 
dramatic propriety and interest. And, besides, this 
is one of the %'ery weakest of Verdi's productions. 
The airs arc trite, and void of character : they force 
the singers to scream, or shout, almost incessantly, 
and afford no room for refined execution or delicate 
expression. The choruses are, almost all of them, 
mere tunes sung in unison, and the scenes of concerted 
music arc inartificial and meagre in the extreme. In 
short, though the standard of operatic taste seems to 
be falling every day, yet we think it must fall a good 
deal lower before this same Nino will find acceptation 
in England. 

Signor Corsi, nevertheless, showed that his reputa- 
tion is deserved, and that he is an excellent artist. 
His figiire is large, stout, and burly, and his air, even 
in royal robes was not very kingly : but he has great 
force and energy, and in the scenes of the monarch's 
desolation under the curse of heaven, his acting was 
feeling and pathetic. He has a superb baritone voice, 
which we hope to hear employed in better music. 
The Amazon slave, Abigaele, had a good representa- 
tive in Mile. Speria, who looked well in her warlike 
attire, acted vigorously, and sang with power. She is 
evidently at home in Verdi's music, and aware of the 
vocal efforts which it requires,— efforts, however, 
which, if habitually made, must wear out her voice in 
no great number of years. She had considerable 
success, particularlv in the air at the beginning of the 
second act, "AncK'io dischiuso,' which was much 
applauded. The part of Fenena (the second soprano) 
was performed by Mile. Ramos, and Hydaspes (the 
tenor) by Mr. Charles Braham. They both sang very 
well; but the parts are too insignificant in themselves 
to produce any effect. 

Royal Italian Opera.— Saturday, May 16. a 
crowded house for La Traviataf vriih Bosio and Mario 
— That they should sing such music ! But it has been 
said, the meanest thing is beautiful, if enough sun- 
shine fall on it. The mise en scene was very perfect; 
in the ball-room scene of the second act *' the dancers 
danced, the singers sang, the players played, and those 
who neither danced, sang, nor played, made excellent 
lookers on, or perambulated as they would at an 
Almack's or a Hanover Square Room rout.** Of 
course Mario and Bosio were triumphant ; the MusictU 
World says : 

Madame Bosio does not throw into the part all the 
passion we have been accustomed to; but the feeling 
is not less deep because more quiescent, and there is 
an atmosphere of grace and nature about the whole 
impersonation which confers a special fascination. In 
the music Mme. Bosio was irreproachable. ^ The first 
act especially was a masterpiece of singing. The 
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bTi]liiiTic7ortbeiir"Ah1 Ibrar ^ tui" hM Baldnm bnn 
tUTpused, ind the popular '^LibiAmo'* whb injtmct 
with grace and eKprotsion. In the aPcond Act there 

unuiud'ieaaalion in the pnisionite outbreak " Omn 
Dior morir » ftio'ilnt." In •horl, no succcia c^oiild be 
more complete. Mndume Bosin wat reralled tnice 
after (he ftrat KCl, tirice nilh llarin, Knd once alnne, 
at the fall o( tti< curlain, to receive ihe congralulalioos 
of a dcU^hled dudicnce. 

Mario't Alfredo «s perfect throntihout, both in 
aetinB and iinirini(. Evidentlj determined to ting hii 
beat, he carried out bin riaotuiion. The •' Litaiimo" 
created a furor, and nu rapturouily encnreil. The 
air in (he lecond act. "Di miei vollenii," though 

pondin? impression. The duel," "''piiriKi. " '■"".■' 
eiquiailely narbled br Mario and Boaio, nit one nf 

with acclamations.' l5n\h™ hole'we con-i'det Mario's 
Alfredo— his third Verdi part— nne of his niait nlcikinfi 
and flniitied assumptinns, and pr^gnoilicnle fur La 
Tr^ciala a« gre.-it n popuhtritj ai that achieved by 
Bigolctto or the Tioralore. 

On Thursday / PurilaHi nas giien ; Ihe flrst ap- 
pearance of Mile. Parcpn, from iho opera al Li-ibon. 
Bi Elvira 1 she made lilile impresainn. Then came 
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coni, Count Bodoipho. 

A Brand concert, con.istinK of Mo«arf* n.'guitm 
and Mendelasohn'a Loij-ita'/ aaj (tivrii, on Wednes- 
day eteuiniJ, at St. Martin's Sail, under the ilirecli™ 
of Mr. HalUh. The principal vucaiiti- were MiM 
Banks. Miss Palmer, Mis> Marian M.ss. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Thomaa. The iieif.irniancc of the 
above mattcrpieees was moat admirable, and miRlit 
almost chiUeiige comparison with any yet civen by 
■-"'-■= — of much hinhcr pretension. ' Mr. Sim-i 



Reeves sang, from 1ic>.t to Uu 
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Alfbid Jahll. feared not to brave last Thursday the 
dog-djj heal. He Rave a matinee al Erard'i before 
a select public. Scarcely had this concert been nn- 
nounecd, vhen Ihe crond pressed thiiher, n brillinnt 
■nd enlhDiiastic crowd. 

" M. Jaoll is a great artist in every aceeplatton of 
Ihe word. Wc may class him on the same line with 
Ldait, Tholberg and Prudent; the same fiie. same 
Tcrve, lame origluality. Il is (o be regretted that be 
did nnt arrive in Paris sooner; he would certainly 

been immense; ho w.ia recalled, his composiliuns were 
encored; rarely have xc witnessed a more brilliant, 
and wc muat aay a more merited Itiumph. His 
illustrationa of La Traciatn and his paraphrase of // 
Tnoaion: especially stirred up the enthusiasm of tlic 
audience. His "Ilalian Serenade" hh pretty piece 
entitled Le Rulutau, and his Uehdh Aivj-aiic raria 
produced an unheard of cITcct. 
' Jacll nol 
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brio, thus in 
the auOante and finale of Beethoven's great lonatn in 
B flat he was admirable. — Mme. Bertine. the heroine 
of all the fine concerts, sang ailorably," Ike. 

LKlPZia.. — The London Athmavm gives Ihc follow- 
ing list of some of the leading inslrumcntal works 
during Ihe lui season of the far-famed Gcwandhaus 

Nineteen aTmphonies were played;— five by Bcel- 
boven (including his ninth), two by Hert Oude, Ino 
by Haydn, one by Herr Hilier, one by Hosarl, one by 
Merr Rieti. two by Mendelssohn (including the 

and firSpShr's 'Power of Sound.'— Twenly^ov^oHuJea 
were given :— by Beethoven, the three ■ Leonorc.' and 
the •Corioian' overture*, and his 'FesI Overture,'- 



by Cherubini four, including thoie to the 'Abencer- 
rages,' and 10 ■ Elita,'— by Oade, ; In ihe Highlands,' 

Mendelsohn'? ''Sdusinc'-^Ii^iarfs ■ Zauberflii'te.' 
—Schumann's -Manfred' and ' Oeneve.a,'— Herr 
■Wagner's ■ Faust.'- three by Weber.— The list of 
CoiKoiot and of Cantntiu, in temper and in taste, 
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The principal examination at the Conservilorium 
took place on Ihe 23d of April, <n the hall of the Oe- 
wandhaus, when a concert was given in which the 
orchestra and all the solo players and singers were 
pupils of the institution. The following were the 
pieces ; 

1. Concerlo, for piano, br Beelhovcn. (in E flat, 
flrslmovement), played by Scrr Heinrich Rupp, of 

2. AdaBin and Finale of the 41h viplin Concerto, by 
F. David, played by Herr Mai Schcnck, of Poaen. 

3. Concerto for piano, by Mendelssohn, (G minor). 
plavedhTFriiiilcinFr^derique B^namin, of Hamburg. 

4. Concerto for violin, liv B. Moliiue. (No. 5. A 
minor, first movement,) played by Herr JohnnJJavct- 
Koning, of Amsterdam. 

5. Concerlo fanlastiqiie. for piano, hv Moschelcs, 
played by Herr Albert Lindholin, of Slnckhulm. 

6. Aria from XaiibcrgSii, Moiart. sung by Herr 
Georg Egli, of Chur. 

7. Caprice, for violoncello, by Kummer, played by 
Mr. Edward Sidney Smith, from Dorchester 

8. Variations and Finale, tor piano, from Septuot. 
bvllummel, played by Fraulein Wilbclmine Dining, 
of Dormstadt. 

0. Cnnrerto for violin, by De Berint. (No. H, D ma- 
jor), played by Herr Gerhard Brassin, of Leipzig. 

Our ciilicn* have had ■ fine opponuniiy this week, 
in listeninf; 1o the noble hand of the New York 
National Gnarcl. of npprerinlina the superiority of ■ 
Irae milltnry band, with elarincls, &/-., over nil band) 
or mere hrasi. Thin reminds ns that we are lo hav« 
no miksir these KDtnmcr eveninBii ofi the Common. 
The Aldermen, hy a mn.iorily of ei~ht lo fonr, hav. 
ina no mnnlc in their snnN. nnil thinking; Inrtle-soup 
no rloiilit mn'^h bi-IIcr. hnve heroirallr tnbli^d ihe 
rcioliiiinn of Ihc Common Conncil, approprintine 
8a. 000 for ihat purpose (low mniiv tliomnnds will 
Ihev ex|kcnd in Hreworks. lo be pulTed nwav in one 
sho'n hnnr. nnd nobody Iho bciirr or the wi->erfi>r ill 

Alfrkd Jarli. hns Ircn since April in I'nris ; lis 
proposes 10 pass (lie next winter in Russia, nnd then 

rovisit thn Udled Stales The Germnn Opera 

Troupo in Vhibidclphin leem to hnvo been far more 
BUiressfiil in llicir perriirmam-c of FiMio than they 
were in Doslon ; Jnhannsen, Pickancscr, ihc Icnor, 

nil Herr Bcrcmann's condnctini;. The season was 

to end Ihi" evening wiili Flniow's Martka The 

Crent evi'ni of the jmuiI week in I'hilnilclphia has been 
the vast catlicrini; of Germnns nt their nnnual 
Sum/er-Fait. Wo hnvn us yet no (nil nccount of ii, 
hat cn'tier thus mncli from FilairraliFi lUmi 

This Musical Congress eommcneed on Saturday 
evening last, with n lurch light procession, an oijen 
air concert in Indcpcndcnee fliiuore, and a collation 
al the head qnBTicni--JiTni!'a Hall. On Sunday 
eveniii)c, thi« flne hnilding was the apene of a Sacred 
Concert giiCD hv the Philadelnhia Societies, at which 
Miss (^iimlins Itiehlugs and Mr. Philip Ruhr won a 
great deal of applauM. There w_a.i a long and impo- 
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(rrom Um NatfoMl Xm.] 

THE 8YOAMORE8. 

BT JOHN o. WHmnOL 

In tbe outskirts of the village. 
On the river's winding shores, 

Stand the Occidental plane-trees, 
Stand the ancient sycamores! 

One long centnry hath been numbered, 

And another half-way told. 
Since the rustic Irish gleeman 

Broke for them the virgin mould. 

Deftly set to Celtic masic, 
Atnis violin's sound they grew, 

Through the moonlit eves of summer, 
Making Amphion's fable true. 

Rise again, thou poor Hugh Talent ! 

Pass in jerkin |freen along, 
With thv eyes bnm full of laughter, 

And thy mouth as full of song. 

Pioneer of Erin's outcasts. 
With his fiddle and his pack ; 

Little dreamed the village Sazoni 
Of the myriads at his oack. 

How he wrought with spade and fiddle. 

Delved by oay and sang by night, 
With a hand that never wearied, 

And a heart forever light- 
Still the gay tradition mingles 

With a record ^ave and drear. 
Like the rolick air of Cluny, 

With the solemn march of Mear. 

When the box-tree, white with blossoms, 
Made the sweet May woodlands glad. 

And the Aronia by the river 
Lighted up the swarming shad. 

And the bulging nets swept shoreward, 
With their silver-sided naul. 

Midst the shouts of dripping fishers, 
He was merriest of them all. 

When, amon^ the jovial huskers, 
Love stole in at Labor's side. 

With the lusty airs of England, 
Soft his Celtic measures vied. 

Songs of love and wailing lyke-wake. 
And the merrv fair's carouse ; 

Of the wild Red Fox of Erin, 
And the woman of Three Cows. 



By the blazing hearths of Winter, 
Pleasant seemed his simple tales, 

Midst the grimmer Yorkshire legends, 
And the mountain myths of Wales. 

How the souls in Purgatory - 
Scrambled up from fate forlorn. 

On St. Keven's sackcloth ladder, 
Slyly hitched to Satan's horn. 

Of the fiddler who in Tara 

Played all night to ghosts of kings; 
Of the brown dwarfs, and the fairies 

Dancing in their moorland rings ! 

Jolliest of our birds of singing. 

Best he loved the bob-o-iink. 
" Hush !" he'd say, ** the tipsey fairies ! 

Hear the Uttle folks in drink !" 

Merry-faced, with spade and fiddle. 
Singing through the ancient town, 

Only this, of poor Hugh Talent, 
Hath Tradition handed down. 

Not a stone his grave discloses ; 

But, if yet his spirit walks, 
'Tis beneath the trees he planted. 

And when Bob-o-Lincoln talks ! 

Oreen memorials of the gleeman I 
Linking still the river shores. 

With their shadows, cast by sunaet. 
Stand Hugh Talent's sycamores ! 

When the Father of his Country 

Through the north-land riding came. 
And the roofs were starred with banners. 

And the steeples rang acclaim- 
When each war-scarred Continental, 

Leavinjc smithy, mill, and farm. 
Waved his rusted sword in welcome. 

And shot off his old King's-arm— 

Slowly passed that august Presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street ; 

Village girls, as white as angels, 
Scattering fiowers around his feet. 

Midway, where the plane-tree's shadow 
Deepest fell, his rein he drew ; 

On his stately head, uncovered, 
Cool and soft the west wind blew. 

And he stood up in his stirrups, 
Looking up and looking down. 

On the hills of Oold and Silver, 
Rimming round the little town— 

On the river, flill of sunshine. 

To the Isp of greenest vales, 
Winding down from wooded headlands. 

Willow-skirted, white with sails. 

And he said, the landscape sweeping 
Slowly with his ungloved hand, 
" I have seen no prospect fairer 
In this goodly Eastern land." 

Then the bugles of his escort 

Stirred to life the cavalcade ; 
And that head, so bare and stately. 

Vanished down the depths of shade. 

Ever since, in town and farm-house, 
Life hath had its ebb and fiow ; 

Thrice hath passed the human harvest 
To its garner, green and low. 

But the trees the gleeman planted, 
Through the changes, changeless stand; 

As the marble calm of Tadmor 
Mocks the desert's shifting sand. 

Still the level moon at rising 
Silvers o'er each stately shaft; 

Still beneath them, half in shadow, 
Singing, glides the pleasure craft. 

Still beneath them, arm-enfolded. 
Love and Youth together stray ; 

While, as heart to heart beats faster. 
More and more their feet delay. 



Where the ancient cobbler, Keesar, 
On the open hill-side wrought. 

Singing, as he drew his stitches. 
Songs his German masters taught— 

Singing, with his gray hair fioating 
Round his rosy, ample face ; 

Now a thousand Saxon craftsmen 
Stitch and hammer In his place. 

All the pastoral lanes so grassy, 
Now are Traffic's dusty streets ; 

From the village, grown a city, 
Fast the rural grace retreats. 

But, still green, and tall, and stately, 
On the river's winding shores. 

Stand the Occidental plane-trees. 
Stand Hugh Talent's sycamores ! 



(Conolodsd ftom tastwsak.] 

Sketch of the Life of HandeL 

From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 

BT CHARLES BURNBT, XU8. DOC, F. R. f. 

Handel remained eight or nine months in Ire- 
land, where he extended his fame, and began to 
repair his fortune. At his return to London, in 
the beginning of 1 742, as he had relinquished all 
thoughts of opposing the present mana^rs of the 
opera, former enmities began to subside ; and, 
-when he recommenced his Oratorios at Covent- 
Garden, the Lent following, he found a general 
disposition in the public to countenance and sup- 
port him. ** Samson " was the first he peHbimed 
this year, which was not only much applauded by 
the crowded houses in the capital, but was soon 
disMminated, in sinde songs, throughout the 
kingdom ; and, indeed, it has ever been in the 
hiffhest favor of all his Oratorios, except the 
** Messiah," which this season, to the honor of the 
public at laige, and disgrace of cabal and Action, 
was received with universal admiration and 
applause. And from that time to the present, 
this great work has been heard in all parts of the 
kin^om with increasing reverence and delight ; 
it has fed the hungrjr, ctothed the naked, fostered 
the orphan, and ennched succeeding managers of 
Oratorios, more than any single musical produc- 
tion in this or any country. 

This Sacred Oratorio, as it was at first called, 
on account of the words being wholly composed 
of genuine texts of Scripture, appearing to stand 
in such high estimation with the public, Handel, 
actuated oy motives of the purest benevolence 
and humanity, formed the laudable resolution of 
performing it annually for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, which resolution was con- 
stantly put in practice, to the end of his life, 
under his own direction ; and, long after, under 
that of Mr. Smith and Mr. Stanley. In conse- 
queoce of these peiformanccs, the bene&ctions 
to the charity from the year 1749 to 1759, by 
eleven performances under Handel's own direc- 
tion, amounted to - - - £6935 00 
From 1760 to 1768, by eight perform- 
ances under the conduct of Mr. John 
Christian Smith, .... 1332 

•From 1769 to 177 7, nine performances 

under that of Mr. Stanley, - - 2082 

£10,299 
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The organ in the chapel of this hospital was 
likewise a present from Handel ; and he be- 
queathed, as a lega(;y to this charity, a fair copy 
of the original score of the " Messiah." 

From the time of his quitting Ireland, with 
little opposition, and a few thin houses, in conse- 
quence of great a.sscmblic8 of the nobility and 
gentry, manifestly and cruelly collected together 
on his nights of performance, with hostile inten- 
tions, by some implacable remains of his most 
powerful adversaries, he continued his oratorios 
till within a week of his death.* 

But though the oratorio of the " Messiah " in- 
creased in reputation every year, after his return 
from Ireland, and the crowds that flocked to the 
theatre were more considerable every time it was 
performed ; yet, to some of his other oratorios, 
the houses were so thin, as not nearly to defray 
his expenses ; which, as he always employed a 
very numerous band, and paid his performers 
liberally, so deranged his affairs, that m the vear 
1745, after two perfonnanccs of "Hercules," 
January 5th and 12th, before the Lent season, 
he stopped pa^inent He, however, resumed the 
performance of his oratorios of Samson^ Saul^ 
Joseph^ Belnkazzar, and the Messiah, in March ; 
but I perfectly remember, that none were well 
attended, except Sdmson, and the Messiah.^ 

His late majesty, king George the Second, was 
a steady patron of Handel during these times, 
and constantly attended his oratorios, when tliey 
were abandoned by the rest of his court-t 

Handel, late in life, like the great poets. Ho- 
mer and Milton, was afflicted with Dlindncss ; 
which, however it might dispirit and embarrass 
him at other times, had no enect on his nerves or 
intellects, in public; as he continued to play 
concertos and voluntaries between the parts of 
his oratorios to the last, with the same vigor of 
thought and touch, for which he was ever so 
justly renowned. To see him, v however, led to 
the organ afler this calamity, at upwards of sev- 
enty years of age, and then conducted towards 
the audience to mak(i his accustomed obeisance, 
was a sight so truly afflicting and deplorable to 
persons of sensibiUty, as greatly diminished their 
pleasure, in hearing him perform. 

During the oratorio season, I have been told, 
that he practised almost incessantly ; and, indeed, 
that must have been the ca.se, or his memory un- 
commonly retentive ; for, after his blindness, he 
played several of his old organ concertos, which 
must have been previously impressed on his mem- 
ory by practice. At last, however, he rather 
chose to trust to his inventive powers, than those 
of reminiscence : for, giving the band only the 
skeleton, or ritornels of each movement, he play- 
ed all the solo parts extempore, while the other 
instruments left him, ad Uhitum ; waiting for the 
signal of a shake, before they played such frag- 
ments of symphony as they found in their books. 

Indeed, he not only continued to pcrfonn in 

♦ The last season of Handel's personal attendance 
and'of his life was remarkably snccessful. One of 
my friends, who was generally at the performance of 
each oratorio that year, and who used to visit him 
after it was over, in the treasurer of the theatre's 
ofHcc, says, that the money he used to take to his 
carriage of a night, though in gold and silver, was as 
likely to weigh him down and throw him into a fever, 
as the copper money of the painter Corcggio, if he 
had had as far to carry it. 

t In 1749, Theodora was so very unfortunately 
abandoned, that he was glad if any professors, who 
did not perform, would accept of tickets or orders for 
admission. T%vo gentlemen of that description, now 
living, having applied to Handel, after the disgrace 
of Theodora^ for an order to hear the McssitDt, he 
cried out: '• Oh vour sarvant, Mdn-hcrren ! you arc 
tamnaplc tainty ! you would not co to Tcodora — dcr 
was room enough to tancc derc, when dat was per- 
form." 

Sometimes, however, I have heard him, as pleas- 
antly as philosophically, console hin friends, when, 
previous to the curtain being drawn up, they have la- 
mented that the house was so empty, by saying: 
** Nevrc moind ; de moosic vil sound dc petter. 

X About this time a hon mot of Lord (.hesteriield's 
was handed about by a nobleman, still living, who 
going one night to the Oratorio at Covent-Oarden, 
met his lordship coming out of the theatre. •• What! 
my lord, are vou dismissed ? Is there no oratorio to- 
night ? " '* Yes, says his lordship, they are now per- 
forming; but I thought it best to retire, lest I should 
disturb the king in his privacies." 



public after he was afflicted with blindness, but 
to compose in private ; for I have been a.ssured, 
that the duct and chorus in " Judas Maccabaeas," 
of Zion no'jp /iw headshaU. raise^ Tune your harps 
to songs of praise, were dictated to Mr. Smith, 
by liandel, after the total privation of sight. 
This composition, so late in life, and under such 
depressing eircumstanccs, confirms an opinion of 
Dr. Jolm.son, " that it seldom happens to men of 

Cowerful intellects and original genius, to be rol)- 
cd of mental vigor, by age ; it is only the feeble- 
minded and fool -born part of the creation, who 
fall into that .^jpecies of imbecility, which gives 
occasion to say that they are superannuated : for 
these, when thev retire late in life from the world 
on which thev have lived bv retailing the sense 
of others, are instanth* induced to indigence of 
mind." Dryden, Newton, Dr. Johnson himself, 
and our great musician, are admirable illustra- 
tions of this doctrine. Indeed, Handel not only 
exhibited great intellectual ability in the compo- 
sition of this duet and chorus, but manifested his 
power of invention in extemporaneous flights of 
fancy to be as rich and rapid, a week before his 
decease, as they had been for many years. He 
was always much disturbed and agitated by the 
similar circumstances of " Samson," whenever 
the affecting air in that oratorio of: Total Eclipse, 
no Sun, no Moon, &c., was performed. 

The last oratorio at which he attended, and 
performed, was on the 6th of April, and he ex- 
pired on Friday the 13th, 1759, and not on 
Saturday the 1 4th, as was at first erroneously en- 
graved on his monument, and recorded in his 
life ; I have indisputable authority for the con- 
trary : as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel in 
his last sickness, not only remembers his dying 
before midnight, on the 1 3th, but, that he was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution ; and hav- 
ing been always impressed with a profound rev- 
erence for the doctrines and duties of the Christ- 
ian religion, that he had most seriously and de- 
voutly wished, for several days before his death, 
that he might breathe his last on Good-Fri/lay, 
** in hopes, he said, of meeting his good God, his 
sweet Lord and Savior, on the day of his resur- 
rection," meaning the thinl day, or the Easter 
Sunday following. 

The figure of Handel was large, and he was 
somewhat corpulent, and unwieldy in his motions ; 
but his countenance, which I remember as per- 
fectly as that of any man I saw but yesterday, 
was full of fire and dignity ; and such as impress- 
ed ideas of superiority and genius. He was im- 
petuous, rough, and peremptory in his manners 
and conversation, but totally devoid of ill-nature 
or malevolence ; indeed, there was an original 
hilmor and pleasantry in his most lively sallies of 
anger or impatience, which, with his broken Eng- 
lish, were extremely risible. His natural propen- 
sity to wit and humor, and happy manner of 
relating common oitcurrences, in an uncom- 
mon way, enabled him to throw persons and 
things inti3 very ridiculous attitudes. Had he 
been as great a master of the English language 
as Swift, his bon mots would have been as fre- 
quent and somewhat of the same kind. 

Handel, with many virtues, was addit^tcnl to 
no vice that was injurious to society. Nature, 
indeed, recpiired a great supply of sustenance to 
support so huge a mass, and he was ratlu;r epi- 
curean in tli(? choice of it ; but this seems to 
have been the only ajipetite he allowed himself 
to gratify.* 

♦ The Inte Mr. Brown, loader of his mniosty'Mband, 
used to tell me several stories of Handel's lovo of 
good cheer, liquid and solid, as well as of his impa- 
tience. Of the former he gave an instance, which 
wos accidentally discovered at his own house in Brook 
street, where Brown, in the oratorio season, among 
other principal performers, was at dinner. During 
the rc»])ast, Handel often cried out : " Oh, — I have de 
taught ; " when the company, unwilling that, out of 
civility to theui, the public sliould be robbed of any- 
thing so valuable as his musical ideas, begged he 
would retire and write them down ; with which re- 
quest, however, he so frequently complied, that, at 
last, one of the most suspicious had the ill-bred curi- 
osity to peep through the key-hole into the adjoining 
room ; whore ho perceived that dese taughts were only 
bestowed on a fresh hamper of Burgundy, which, as 
was afterwards discovered, he had receivecl in a prcs- 



When Pope found that his friends. Lord Bur- 
lington and Dr. Arbuthnot, thought so highly of 
Handel, he not only lashed his enemies in the 
Dunciad, but wished to have his Eurydice set to 
music by him. Mr. Belchier, a common friend, 
undertook to negotiate the business : but Handel 
having heard that Pope had made \m Ode more 
IvricaT, that is, fitter for music, bv dividinjj it 
into airs and recitatives, for Dr. Green, who had 
already set it ; and whom, as a partizan for Bo- 
noncini, and confederate with his enemies, he 
had long disliked, says : " It is de verv ding vat 
my pelhfcs'pioirer has set already for ein tock- 
tor's tecree at Cambridge."* 

When (rluck came first into England, in 1 745, 
he Avas neither so great a composjer, nor so high 
in reputation, as he afterwards mounted ; and I 
remember when Mrs. Cibl)er, in my hearing, ask- 
ed Handel what sort of a composer he was ; his 
answer, prefaced by an oath, was : '* He knows 
no more of contrapunto, as mein cook. Waltz." 

But though he was so rough in his language^ 
and in the habit of swearing, a vice then much 
more in fashion than at present, he was truly 
pious, during the last yeai's of his life, and con- 
stantly attended public prayers, twice a day, win- 
ter and summer, ooth in London and Tunbridge. 

At the coronation of his late majesty, George 
the Second, in 1727, Handel had words sent to 
him, by the bishops, for the anthems ; at which 
he murmured, and took offence, as he thought it 
implied his ignorance of the Holy Scriptures : 
" 1 have read my Bible very well, and shall 
chuse for myself* And. indeed, his selection of 
the words ; My heart is inditing of a good matter, 
was very judicious, and inspired him with some 
of the finest thoifghts that arc to be found in all 
his works, lliis anthem was sung at the corona- 
tion, while the peers were, doing homage. 

He knew the value of time too well to spend it 
in frivolous pursuits, or with futile companions, 
however higli in rank. Fond of his art, and 
diligent in its cultivation, and the exereise ot it, 
as a profession, he spent so studious and sedentary 

ent from his friend, the late Lord Radnor, while his 
company was regaled with more generous and spirited 
port. 

Another anecdote which I had from Brown, was 
the following : When the late Reverend Mr. Felton 
found that his first organ concertos were well received, 
he opened a subscription for a second set, and begged 
of Brown to solicit Mr. Handel's permission to insert 
his name in the list. Brown, who had been in great 
favor with Handel the winter before, when he led his 
oratorios, remembering how civilly he had been attend- 
ed by him to the door, and how carefully cautioned, 
after being heated by a crowded room and hard labor, 
at the rehearsals in Brook street, not to stir without 
a chair, had no doubt of his success : but upon men- 
tioning to him Felton*s reuuest, as delicately as pos- 
sible, one rooming when tie was shaving, by telling 
him that he was a clergyman, who being about to pub- 
lish some Concertos by subscription, was extremely 
ambitious of the honor of his name and acceptance of 
a book, merely to grace his list, without involving 
him in any kind of expense; Ilandel, putting the 
barber's hand aMdc, got up in a fury, and. with his 
face still in a lather, cries out with great vehemence: 
*'Tnmnyour seluf, and go to dcr teiflfcl — a barson 
make Concerto ! why he no make sarmon-? " &c. In 
short. Brown seeing him in such a rage, with razors 
in his reach, got out of the room as fast as he could, 
lest he should have used them in a more Intrbarous 
way than would be safe. Indeed, he had a thorough 
contempt for all our composers at this time, from Dr. 
Green down to Hnrry Burgess; and performers on 
the organ too : for, after being long an inhabitant of 
this country, ho used to say: *' When I came hither 
first, I found, among the English, many good players, 
and no com]>oserH; but now, they arc all composers, 
and no players.*' 

♦ Dr. Green took his degree at that University in 
1730. Indeed, on Ilnndel's first arrival in England, 
from Green's great admiration of this master's man- 
ner of playing, he had sometimes literally conde- 
scended to become his Mlows-ltlotper, when he went 
to St. Paul's to play on that organ, for the exercise it 
afforded him, in -the use of the pedals. Handel, after 
the three o'clock prayers, used fretpicntly to get him- 
self and young Green locked up in the church to- 
gether; and, in summer, often stript into his shirt, 
and played till eight or nine o'clock at night. Dr. 
Green, previous to his admission into St. Paul's, as a 
chorister, was taught to sing by the late Mr. Charles 
King ; he was afterwards bound apprentice to Brind, 
the organist of that cathedral, and was, at the time 
alluded to by Ilandel, either still an apprentice, or. at 
least, a verv young man. and deputy to the organist, 
whom he atterwards succeeded. 
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a life, as seldom allowed him to mix in society, 
or partake of nublii* amusements. Indeed, after 
my first arrival in London, 1744, he seldom was 
absent from the benefit for decayed musicians 
and their families ; and I have somt'times set-n 
him at the playhouses, the opera, an<l at St. Mar- 
tin's church, when the late ^Ir. Kelway played 
the organ. IJut tho?e who wen* more iutimatelv 
acquainted with him than myself, .•»ay, that in his 
later years, except when he went to pay his duty 
to the royal fannly at St. James's, or lA^cester- 
Housc, he seldom visited the jrreat, or was visible, 
but at church, and the performance of his own 
oratorios. 

Besides seeing Handel, mvself. at his ovrn 
house, in Brook street, and at Carlton-Hou.'»c, 
where he had rehearsals of his oratorios, bv meet- 
ing him at Mrs. Gibber's, and, at Frail's, who was 
then my scholar, I acnuired eonsirierable know- 
ledge of his private cnaraeter, and turn for hu- 
mor. He was very fond of Mi's. Gibber, whose 
voice and manners had softened his severity for 
want of musical knowledge. At her house, of a 
Sunday evening, he used to meet Quin, who, in 
spite of native roughness, was very hmd of music. 
xet the first time Kirs. Gibbi^r prevailed on Han- 
del to sit down to the harpsichord, while he was 
present, on which occasion I rt^menibtjr the great 
musician played the overture in SiroCj and de- 
linjhted us all with the marvellous neatness with 
which he plaved the jig, at the end of it. Quin, 
after Handel had gone, being <isked by Mrs. 
Gibber, whether he did not think Mr. Handel 
had a charming hand'i' replied : " a hand, mad- 
ame ! you mistake, it's Afoot.** Poh ! poh ! says 
she, has he not a fine finger V " " Toes, by G — , 
madame ! " Indeed, his hand was then so fat, 
that the knuckles, which usually appear convex, 
were like those of a child, dinted or dimpled in, 
80 as to be rendered concave ; however, his touch 
was so smooth, and the tone of the instrument so 
much cherished, that his fingers seemed to grow 
to the keys. They were so curved and compact, 
when he played, that no motion, and scarcely the 
fingers themselves, could be discovered. 

At Frasi's, I remember, in tjie year 1748, he 
brodght, in his pocket, the duet of *' Judas Mac- 
cabeus," From these dread Scenes^ in which she 
had not sung when that oratorio was first per- 
formed, in 1 746. At the time he sat down to the 
harp^ehord, to give her and me the time of it, 
while he sun<r her part, I hummed, at sight, the 
second, over nis shpulder ; in which he encour- 
aged me, by desiring that I would sing out — but, 
unfortunately, something went wrong, and Han- 
del, with his usual impetuosity, grew violent : a 
circumstance very terrific to a young musician. 
At length, however, recovering from my fright, I 
ventured to say, that I fancied there was a mis- 
take in the writing; which, upon examining, 
Handel discovered to be the case : and then, in- 
stantly, with the greatest good humor and hu- 
mility, said : ** I pec your barton — I am a very 
odd tog— Maishter Schmitt is to plame." 

When Frasi told him that she should study 
hard, and was going to learn thorough-bass, in 
order to accompany herself: Handel, who well 
knew how little this pleasing singer was addicted 
to application and diligence, says, '* Oh — vaat 
may we not expect ! " 

Handel wore an enormous wliitc wig, and, 
when things went well at the oratorio, it had a 
certain nod, or vibration, which manifested his 
pleasure and satisfaction. Without it, nice ob- 
servers were certain that he was out of humor. 

At the close of an air, the voice with which he 
used to cry out, Ghorus ! was extremely formida- 
ble indeed ; and, at the rehearsals of his oratorios 
at Carleton- House, if the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were not exact in coming into the music- 
room, he u.sed to be very violent ; yet, such was 
the reverence with which his Royal Highness 
treated him, that, admitting Handel to have had 
cause of complaint, he has been heard to say : 
" Indeed, it is cruel to have kept these poor peo- 
ple, meaning the performers, so lon^ from their 
scholars, and other concerns." But if the maids 
of honor, or any other female attendants, talked 
during the performance, I fear that our modem 
Timotheus not only swore, but called names ; yet. 
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at such times, the Princess of Wales, with her 
accui^tomed mildnos.s and benijrnitv, used to sav : 
** Hush I hush I Hundcl'.s in a passion." 

Handel wa-? in the habit of talkini; to himself 
so loud, that it Wiis easy for persons not very near 
him, to hear the subject of his soliloriuies. He 
had, by much persua>ion. received unfler his roof 
and protection, a boy, who had be(?n n»pivsented 
not only as havin:; an un<-onmion disj)osition for 
music, but for sol)rietv and diiijienre : this lx)v, 
however, turnetl out ill, and ran away, no one, 
for a considerable time, knew whither. During 
this period, Handel walking in the park, as he 
thou'jfht, alone, was heard to commune with him- 
self m the following manner : *' l)er teifel ! de 
fater vas desheevetl ; de mutter vas desheeved; 
but I vas not deslieeved ; he is ein t — d shcaun- 
titd — and coot lor nutting." 

Handel's general look was somewhat heavy 
and sour ; but when he did smile, it wa.'i his sire 
the sun, burstinjr out of a black cloud. There 
was a sudden flash of intelligence, wit, and good 
humor, beaming in his countenance, which I 
hanlly ever saw in any other. 

It has been said of him, that out of his profess- 
ion he was ignorant and dull ; but though I do 
not admit the fact, vet. if the chai-jje were as true 
as it is severe, it must be allowe<l, in extenuation, 
that to possess a dilficult art in the perfci-t man- 
ner he did, and to be posse^seil by it, seems a 
natural consequence ; and all that the public had 
a right to expect, as he pretended to nothing 
more. Accomplishments can only anuise our 
rivate friends, and ourselves, in leisure hours; 
ut so Oi.Tupied and absorbed was Handel, by 
the study and exercise of his profession, that he 
had little time to bestow, either on private amu.se- 
ments, or the cultivatioAof friendship. Indeed, 
the credit and reverence arising from these, had 
Handel possessed them, would have been tran- 
sient, and confined to his own age and acquaint- 
ance ; whereas the fame actjuired by silent and 
close application to his professional business, 

Nee Jovis ira, nee ignes, 

Nee poterit ferrum, ncc edax abolere Vfttustas. 

And it is probable that his name, like that of 
many of his brethren, willlon^ survive his works. 
The most learned man can ^ive us no informa- 
tion concerning either the private life or compo- 
sitions of Orpheus, Amphion, Linus, Olympus, 
Terpander, or Timotheus, yet every school Doy 
can tell us that they were great musicians, the 
delight of their several ages, and, many years 
after, of posterity. 

Though totally free from the sordid vices of 
meanness and avarice, and possessed of their 
opposite virtues, charity and generosity, in spite 
01 temporary adversity, powerful enemies, and 
frequent maladies ot body, which sometimes ex- 
tended to intellect, Handel died worth upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds ; which, except one 
thousand to the fund for decayed musicians and 
their families, he chiefly bequeathed to his rela- 
tions on the continent 

His funeral was not public, like that of lla- 
meau, in France; of Jomelli, in Italy; or of our 
Dryden and Garrick, in England ; yet, when he 
was buried in Westminster- Abbey, April the 
20th, 1769, the Dean, Dr. Pcarce, Bishop of 
Rochester, assisted by the choir, performed the 
funeral solemnity. More general and national 
testimonies of reganl were left to Uie present pe- 
riod, when all enmities, jealousies, and operations 
of envy were subsided ; and when time, exami- 
nation, and reflection, had given new charms 
and importance to his works. And this pleasing 
task has been performed in a way so ample, mag- 
nificent and honorable, that it will be difl[icult to 
find, cither in ancient or modem history, a more 
liberal and splendid example of gratitude to a 
deceased artist, in any other country. 



[From the New York Tribune ] 

Popular Songs. 

Whoever has studied the works of Hogarth 
with the precision which their excellence re- 
quires, will remember the ballad-singers chanting 
in a corner, or loud-mouthed at an execution, or 



pro;'lainiin^ hoarsely through the mob a naval or 
military victorv. Ensflishnien and Americans 
have been put into a common category by the 
dilettanti of music. It is said that we go to the 
0])era, at ridiculously high prices, only to applaud 
in the wrong pla<-es; only to show otfthe dresses 
of our wives, .'<istei-s and daughters; only, in a 
general way, to make fools of oui*selvcs. Per- 
haps this may be true. We may not be skillful 
in detecting and incontinently hissing a tenor 
who flats in B, or a soprano who .^^harps m C. 
\Ve do not take ofl* our shoes and throw them 
over our heads, as Tuscan virtuosos are said to do, 
in the ecstacy produced by a perfect cadenza. 
But that we are not wholly indiflerent to the 
Muses — that we are not absolutely incapable of 
appreciating rhythm, melody ami harmony — that 
the An;'lo-Saxon and the Anglo-American has 
some " music in his soul," (whether of the stri- 
dent or the li(piid kind we say not) — that even 
heix» upon our barbarous shores, if not the shell 
of Mercury, at least the pipes of Pan are wel- 
come — let the innumerous and ever-grinding 
organs of the street, let the hundred thousand 
piano-fortes a^ the Republic, let the Pierian 
sodalities, the societies which claim Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven an<l Mendelssohn as their 
godfatlier.^, the Academies, the insolvent Opera- 
llouses, and the grimy choirs of African Min- 
strels attest ! And above all, (if we may offer 
cumulative evidence), let the cheap and humble 
sheets, which, fluttering from the iron rails of the 
Park or of Trinitv, aflord a modicum of meat to 
breechless boys, which are sold for a penny and 
cost lcs.s — let these beir witness to the inherent 
and everlasting appetite of man, whether of lofty 
or of low estaste, tor a rhymed epic of events, for 
a melodious exi)res3ionj)f human experience and 
of earthly vicissitude, for a measured enunciation 
of the grotes<]ueness of the hour, for a song, 
either by a poet or j)oetastcr, to the immortal 
love, heroism or domesticity of the ages. We 
may be at fault in comprt»hending the sinuosities 
of a score, and quite out in our majors and 
minors, but we would not exchange the profound 
reverence with which a Yorker receives " Lillys 
Dale," or " Woodman Spare that Tree," or 
" The Old Folks at Home," as, in some sort, a 
stammering utterance of his best hopes and 
sweetest reminiscences, for all the sensuous sind 
deliquescent raptujres of southern shores. 

What a song is. and by what rules it should be 
constructed, remains to this day an unsolved and 
inscrutable problem. Horace, with all his art 
poetical, would have been puzzled to say by what 
method he composed ** Nunc est bihendum** the 
most iovous and fascinating of Latin melodies. 
Of all singers, it may best be said of the song- 
singer that he is liorn and not ma le. These 
harmonists of the heart arc always bu -sting upon 
us like angels, without the drill of colleges or 
drum of discipline. From the Ayrehire cottage 
of Burns, from the garret of Garey, from the 
printing-house of Beran^er, from shrinking wo- 
men and from unlettered men, come the melodies 
which fasten themselves upon the life of the 
world. The song is written, nobody knows how 
or when or where. Often, like the Marseitlaisey 
it is the accident of an accident Often, like a 
little foundling, it ventures into the earth with- 
out paternity, and first winning, by its honest 
humanity, the aflection of the street or the cot- 
tage, wails its way to the affection of the palace. 
Poor Howard Payne, sitting in the lonesome 
London chamber, hard at work by manufacture, 
and adaptation, and Heaven knows by what 
other resources, constructing his " Maid of Milan" 
for a manager greedy of novelties, feels some old 
thoughts come over him of Boston or New York, 
and of boyish triumphs tlicre, marries his ** Home, 
Sweet Home " to a Sicilian air, and the world 
catches the complaint of his home-sick heart, and 
will sinjr it for a century. A youns lawyer in 
Philadelphia is asked for a son^ by an actor 
whose benefit night does not promise to be of the 
most lucrative ; he dashes off] '' Hail Golumbia ! " 
and to this day he is chanted by glee singers, 
played by bra.ss bands, and whistled upon the 
fore-castles of ships sailing about Gape Horn. 
We remember that Prof. Wilson undertook to 
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?roTe — we think in one of the •• Noctes ** — ^thai 
*oin Moore could not write a song; yet there is 
no land upon tliis globe that has not listened to 
« Oft in the Stilly Night," »' Mary's Tears," and 
«* There's Nothing True but Heaven." 

The sons floats into existence a priceless waif, 
a most opulent estray, an anonmous donation, a 
love-gift of the modest and kindly, to the kind 
and retiring. The masses, taking up the cheer- 
ful carol or the minor plaint, seldom inquire 
whose nuister-hand struck the key-note of their 
nnfathomed erudition. How many gallant tan, 
roaring out ** The Bay of Biscay," know who 
wrote it? How many grim-whiskered soldiers, 
singing with unusual tears ** Annie Laurie," in 
the trenches of Sevastopol, have heard of the 
pure-hearted woman whose white hand first wrote 
«' Maxwelton braes are bonnie ? " l*he singer of 
songs must be content to find in his vocation ** its 
own exceeding great reward." Not less, how- 
ever, should he our gratitude toward those who 
have cheered our loneliness, elevated our hopes 
or assuaged our grief. 

The song is especially the property of the peo- 
ple. It is pleasant, therefore, and encouraging 
to find that the taste of the people inclines to 
the decorous, the chaste and the affectionate, and 
eschews the coarse, the ribald and the heartless. 
Of a dozen ballads purchased of a hawker yes- 
terdav, we fi>und but one which miffht not be 
sung by a modest woman. A recapitulation of 
the titles will at once recall to the reader the 
character of these productions. • We have "Annie 
Laurie," " Ellen Bayne," ** Song of the Farmer," 
"The Dying Califomian," "Willie, we have 
Missed You," "Jeannie with the Light-brown 
Hair," *' Cheer, boys, cheer," and " Let us Speak 
of a Man as we find Him " — ^productions of widely 
differing poetical merit, but all of diem honest 
and true m their sentiment and decorous in their 
expression. Nor do we discover in those which 
are designedly grotesque any unpardonable vio- 
lation of taste. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We are inclined to believe that in this kind of 
street commodity. New Toik is entitled to a pre- 
cedence of London, l^e songs of the metropo- 
lis of Great Britain — ^we mean, of course, those 
vended by the neripatetic dealers — are usually 
nothing Imt unfortunate doggerel. We remem- 
ber one which was especiid^a favorite with bold 
Britons durinff the late war, and in which die 
Emperor of Russia was most disrespectfuUv allu- 
ded to. A couplet occurs to us in widen it is 
aawrted, of the potentate before mentioned, diat 
for him 

"The EngUsh dined a h— U of a hole, 
And buried him oeep in Sevastopol." 

We do not, as a people, relish such stuff as 
this. We like songs that are spuited, heroic, 
daintiye, affectionate and funny ; but even the 
Ethiopian minstrels have tuned us to something 
better than sheer slanc and buffoonery. In con- 
clusion, we may panxfy the wish of Goethe, and 
trust, ** while our poets sine," that *< some good 
genius^ may save them all" firom the low, the 
meretricious and the debasing. 



The "Don Oionumi'* LegencL 

{Wt9m the Oftn Box, London, Jane 6 ) 

The revival of // Dan Guwmni, which has 
long been anticipated as the crowning event of 
the season, is now definitely fixed for next week. 
The splendor and correctness of the decorations, 
and ttie introduction of several airs hitherto 
omitted, will endow this chef cTcmwe with a 
character entirely new, so the revival may be 
regarded as a sort of musical festival in honor of 
Moxart While the public mind is looking 
forward to the production of this great work, a 
fow words respecting the legend of Don Juan, 
and the dramatic pluiscs through which it passed 
before it was stumped as die chief glory of the 
lyrical stage, will not be inappropnate. Don 
Juan Tenorio belonged to one or the twenty-four 
illustrious houses of Seville. One night he killed 
the Commandada Ulloa, whose daughter he had 
previously carried off; and the murdered man 
was buried in a Franciscan convent, where his 



family held a chapeL The friars having decoved 
Don Juan into tneir convent, and deprived him 
of life, spread the report that he had insulted the 
statue of his victim, which, by way of retaliation, 
had plunged him into the infernal regions. This 
is the entire tradition, which is so exceedingly 
meagre, that notorious as the name of Don Juan 
may have been in his own countiy for several 
centuries, his fame can scarcely be said to have 
had a definite nhape till he was brought upon the 
stage. If, as some suppose, he wan an intimate 
friend of Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, some- 
thing like two centuries and a half must have 
elapsed before he became a theatrical figure, for 
the monk, Gabriel Tellez, who wrote under the 
name of " Tirw de Molina," lived from about 
1570 to 1G50. Molina's play is entitled "El 
Burlado de Sevilla y Couvidado de Piedra," and 
was fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
some itinerant Italian actors, who took it into 
France. In one of the suburbs of Paris an 
Italian modification of the Spanish piece was 
performed, and seems to have inspired Moli6re 
with the idea of his celebi-ated Festin de Pierre, 
which was first performed in 1665, at the Theatre 
of the Palais-Royal, though it may be observed 
that a French drama, on the same subject, written 
by Villiers, and entided Le Festin de Pierre, ou 
le FiU Criminel, had been performed in 1659, at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. Two other French 
versions, one by the actor Dumesnil, the other by 
Thomas ComeiUe, followed that of MoU^re at 
short intervals. The English tragedy, entitled 
the Libertine, written by Shadwell, celebrated as 
the object of Dryden's satire, seems first to have 
introduced the subject to the London public. It 
was first played at Dor^ Gardens in 1676. 

Fortunately, Groldonr found no imitators ; but 
in a ballet, to which the music was composed by 
Gluck, and the date of which is about 1 765, the 
old terrible catastrophe is preferred to the prosaic 
modification. The Statue comes to sup with Don 
Juan; Don Juan goes to sup with tne Statue; 
and dien comes the retribution, as in the eariy 
dramatic version. An Italian opera, composed by 
Vincenzo Righini, about twelve years afterwards, 
is exacdy on the same principle. The music to 
this work is entirely forgotten. Last in the seri^j 
of dramatists is Lorenzo da Ponte, who was bom 
in 1749, and died in 1888, at New York, where 
he was director of the Italian Opera. He had so 
hijghl|r pleased Mozart by his libretto ofLe Nozze 
di Ft^ro, which he wrote in 1786, that in the 
following year he was asked by the mat com- 
poser for another work, which now exists in that 
of the immortal // Don Oiovanni. By this chef 
d*<Buwe all the previous versions of Don Juan^ 
both musical and dramatic, are eclipsed, and as 
the Fatut of Goethe is now the Faustus par 
excellence, so is the Don Giovanni of Mozart the 
only acknowledged form of the Spanish Ubertine. 

Between these earlier versions of the Juan 
story and the libretto of Mozart's opera, written 
by Da Ponte, there is a difference with respect to 
the catastrophe. In the former the divine retri- 
bution does not visit Don Juan when the Statue, 
in compliance with his invitation, comes to sup 
widi him ; but the Libertine is invited to return 
the visit, and it is in a scene, in which the Statue 
is die host and he is the guest, that his destruction 
takes place. Two of the versions, Dumesnil's and 
Shadwell's, give the Libertine a pair of friends, 
who share his fate when the Statue's visit is 
returned. Da Ponte; on the other hand, destroys 
the Libertine without going through the formality 
of a second festival. However, the celebrated 
Goldoni, who, in the course of the last century, 
wrote an Italian play on the subject, entided 
" Don Giovanni Tenorio, oda il Dissoluto puni- 
to," had departed so much from the on^nal 
legend, that Da Ponte's book, in spite of minor 
differences, may be regarded as a return to the 
old story. Widi a prosaic veneration for proba- 
bility, Goldoni omits all the supernatural agency 
that gives the tale its peculiar coloring. Don 
Juan does indeed sup with the Commander, but 
it is before the death of the latter ; the Statue, 
too, is introduced, but it is a mere stone image', 
that remains fixed in the churchyard, where lK>n 
Giovanni is struck dead by a flash of lightning. 



The comic servant, who is called ** Catalinon " by 
Tirso de Molina, '' Arlecchino " by the old lul- 
ian, ** Sffanarelle " by Moliere, "Jacomo" by 
Shadwell, and who afterwards revives in the 
** Leporello " of Da Ponte, is likewise left out in 
Goldoni's latter production. 
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From my Diary, No. 6. 

Jvirs 18. — ^The papers are talking about a chime of 
belU for the city of Lovrell. A Peal of bells, gentle- 
men, a peal. Talking of a chime of bells, is like 
speaking of a tune of organ-pipes, or a melody of 
piano-forte strings. Chimes are the sounds produced 
by a peal of bells, when rung according to certain 
rules. All good English authorities agree in their 
use of the terms. See Robert Southey's Doctor, for 
instance, chap, xxxi, et seq. 

The idea of haring a peal of bells, and consequent- 
ly of having chimes of an evening, and thus render- 
ing real to us the allusions with which the whole body 
of English poetry is full, is certainly very pleasant ; 
but is it certain that the result of the experiment will 
not be merely the infliction of a chronic nuisance up- 
on the neighborhood in which the peal is placed, with 
no corresponding gratification to people farther off? 
I happen to have made this matter a subject of study 
and observation for a long time ; I have listened hours 
to the music from a belfty in which the bells, ranging 
in sise from one of 16,000 pounds to a little one of 
15 inches in circumference, number mns^y-fiuM— and 
I, on the other hand, have thanked my stars, when I 
heard that same old choral hammered slowly from the 
dozen bells in the Parochial Church in Kloster ftreet, 
Berlin, that I did not reside in that part of the dty. 

It is a pleasant thing to have a piano-forte in a 
house ; bat suppose the only use made of it was to 
drum out simple melodies with one finger, and that 
you were condemned to bear this half an hour every 
evening after tea. About the third Sunday we should 
find your prayer-book improved thus : " From fhm- 
ine, pestilence, from sudden death, and ftrom our 
piano-forte, Good Lord, deliver us." The * Ding- 
dong-dinging ' of psalm tunes and simple atis, with- 
out harmonies, is but another form of the piano-forte 
nuisance, and this I take to be the real reason why, 
in England, peab of bells are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the ringing of changes. With a peal of six, 
eight, or ten bells, it is clear that all attempts at har- 
monies would be absurd, and * change ringing' is 
therefore the most available ilieans of bringing out 
the richness and variety of the peal. 

I am surprised to find how few persons are aware 
that every bell gives out two or three distinct notes ; 
that the sound of a bell in tket is, instead of a single 
tone, a regular chord. I suppose there is not a bell 
in the eountry in the sound of which two tones are not 
perfectly distinguishable to the ear. If now, say four 
large bells tuned to each other, are put into one of 
our low church steeples, and struck in order, we have 
not only a sueeesdon of the ftindamental notes of the 
bells, but of the harmonics also. Rapid ringing gives 
us a singular involved mass of musical tones. Make 
the number of bells eight and ring a tune ; your mel- 
ody is there, but clothed in an arabesque of harmon- 
ics. Now at a proper distance the effect of this is not 
unpleasing, at least for a time, as in case of a piece 
of fire-work yon must not be too near. 

A peal, then, might be a delightful neighbor to us, 
did it hang high up in a lofty old English church 
tower, standing in the vaeant space of the ehureh 
grounds, wlueh, hung in yonder church steeple directly 
on the street, and not more than fifty or sixty feet 
firom the earth, would soon prove a nuisance. 

I have not much faith in anything we shall be likely 
to do at present in the way of peals of bells, for we 
have neither church towers suitable nor societies of 
ehange ringers, though these might be formed. 

I do wish, however, that we could have in the Uni- 
ted States one such set of bells as constitute the 
" Carillon " of Belgium and Holland. One at Am- 
sterdam has forty-two bells. That, at Antwerp ninety- 
nine. How large that at Bruges is I do not know. 

These are famished with a key board, and can ba 
played like a gigantic organ. Tunes~nay t^mphonm 
are played upon that at Antwerp, by oloek work. 
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If ever the idea should arise of erecting a monu> 
ment in commemoration of one of the most import&nt 
events of the Revolution, as yet <* unhonored and un- 
sung/* I mean Washington's assumption of the com- 
mand of the American armies on Cambridge common, 
mj design for that structure should be a campanile 
or bell totrer, with a carillon worthy the name. There 
are not many large cities in our countr)* which would 
not gladly contribue their bell to the " Wanhington 
Carillon." 

June 21.— Turning orer a file of the ** Vbss'&che 
Zeitung," a daily Berlin paper, which I took during 
the winter of 1855-6, 1 find Rcllstab*s account of the 
centennial celebrations of Mozart's birth. I will quote 
one or two historic notices from the article, after a 
word or two upon the writer. 

Ludwig Rellstab, whose bluff, burly figure, large, 
gray head, full, round face, ornamented with a small 
Thackeray nose, is to be seen at every first-class con- 
cert in Berlin, was born in that city, in April, 1799. 
His father was something of a composer, but better 
known as a writer upon music ; still better as a music 
publisher. Before the close of the last century, he 
had added a large retail business and musical circula- 
ting library to his establishment, and had prepared a 
large hall in his house for private concerts. He died 
in 1813. A daughter, Caroline, (bom in 1786, died 
in 1814), was quite a distinguished singer. 

No bright intelligent boy, with a strong taste for 
music, and a natural turn for literary composition, 
could be placed in cireumstances better adapted to 
foster and develope his talents, than was Ludwig, the 
son of the music publisher, Rellstab. He knew all 
the distinguished musical people of Berlin, and who 
visited that capital, and gathered up an immense fiind 
of anecdotes and interesting notices of the great men 
who were still living or had just passed from the stage. 
Mendelssohn he knew from boyhood, intimately. 
Weber consulted him about the Buryanihe text, and 
under his advice many of its absurdities were pruned 
by Frau von Chesy. At the text now stands, the ca- 
tastrophe is ridiculous. But as it was too late to alter 
it, RellsUb advised Weber to have the eurtain rise 
during the overture, and present a tableau to the au- 
dience, which should give the key to the plot. This 
struck Weber favorably, and the passage in which the 
violins are muted was written with this object in view; 
bat though the musio was retained, the tableau was 
never presented. Rellstab had long negotiations with 
Weber about writing him an opera text, but the com- 
position of 06irofi, and the death of the composer, 
put an end to the project. 

About 1828-4, Rellstab went to Vienna, and I find 
in the conversation books that he had negotiations 
with Beethoven also, upon the subject of a text. 
These also came to nothing. 

Ai early as 1825, Rellstab appeared as the author 
• of Sagen wnd JRomanHsehe BntMungen, (Legends and 
romantic tales), which were honorably received at a 
time when Hoffmann, Fouqu^ and Achim von Amim 
were pouring forth their productions from the press. 
In fhct, for nearly forty years, Rellstab has been be- 
fore the Oerman public as a writer of talcs, sketches, 
poems, criticisms, and indeed of works in all depart- 
ments of lighter literature. In his articles upon con- 
certs, he often gives the reader carefully prepared 
historical notices of the music, to which his own per- 
sonal recollections, or those of men whom he knew 
in hit youth, add a peculiar charm. These articles 
may alto be contidered good historical authority. 
Hence I think the following, upon Mo>art*s Ate 
Venan Corpwt, worth translating. 

The Av9 Verum Carpui, which, as performed by the 
Domchor, made so deep an imprettion upon the audi- 
ence, was in fact compoted at Pottdam, during Mo- 
sart's ttay here, [Berlin], and in that city in 1789, at 
the time he visited these cities, Dresden and Leipzig, 
in company with his pupil, Count Lichnowsky. The 
particulars in regard to tiie composition of the Avt V&- 
mm, are thus related : he was invited to dine with the 
father of our present oldett and mott worthy piano- 
forte teacher, Tfirrschmid, also known as the excel- 
lent ikomitt of the royal orchettra. The conversation 
turned upon church music, and its use in sustaining 
the services of the church, and Mosart tpoke with 



great animation for its employment in the manner of 
the Catholic Church. He suddenly sprang up, called 
for music paper, and seated'himself atatableto write; 
the conversation at once ceased, in order not to dis- 
turb him, but he called out good-naturedly in his 
Austrian dialect : " Talk away, that don't disturb me, 
only no one must sing or utter even a single tone." 
And so in the midst of the conversation, he wrote in 
an incredible short time that wonderf\il piece of music, 
which he handed to the company with the words : 
"There you have something that will suit your 
church ! " 

Of this availability of his talent, which was ready at 
ever)' moment to enable him to write with a rapidity 
and certainty bordering upon the magical, there are 
many examples. For instance, there is the story in 
Nissen's Biography, of his composition of the double 
canon at Leipzig, at the moment of his taking leave 
of Cantor Doles. Herr Andr^, now in Berlin, (Feb. 
1856), with so many rare MSS. of Mozart, has among 
them one beautiful song, on which is written in Mo- 
zart's own hand : " Written at Vienna, in the room 
of Herr R., on the Landstrasse." During the period 
above mentioned, April and May, 1789, Mozart was 
several times in Berlin. At one time he put up in 
the then noted hotel, '* Zur Stadt Paris," in the 
Briiderstrasse, probably on occasion of a longer risit 
than usual, and his room was one which is now visited 
daily by hundreds, as it is now the public room of the 
confectioner, Stehely. 

Speaking of the supper in honor of Mozart's birth- 
day, Rellstab adds : "At the tabic, a fac simile of 
Mozart's hand was passed round, containing two hu- 
morous impromptus, the celebrated O du E9elhafUr 
Martin^ and the well known Ltctn difieiU, Number- 
less, sometimes rather hard, but always good-natured, 
jokes of this kind, foil of spirit and musical fun, were 
thrown of by Mozart. For instance, the VenmvhiHt 
hatha Capucinorum. A very musical ger.tleman, who 
sat by me, said ho possessed twelve such comical ca- 
nons by Mozart. Ought not these to be published ? 
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pRiLADBLPniA, JuiTB l9.~The German Opera 
Troupe closes its season of eight nights to-morrow 
evening. Four operas have been prodaced^Z>8r 
/WtfcAiifs, *' The Mason and Locksmith,** (Anber), 
FideiiOf and Flotow't Martha, Fidelto was the best 
and mott tnccetsfal performance ; it wat given en- 
tire, including the final tcene of the release of the 
pritonert in the Market Place. On both repretenta- 
tions it wat received with the ntmott enthnsiatro, 
Mme. JoHAVirsBN having three calls before the au- 
dience, and boqnett in proportion. The company 
givet perfect tatitfaction as far m it goes. The 
diorofl and orchettra are much better than thote 
attached to the Italian Opera Company, and are 
thoTonghlj ander BsBoiiAifir's command; he it 
highly esteemed here at a condoctor. Owing to the 
very inclement weather, and the excitement of the 
great German Fettival, the opera hat not been to 
well attended at it would have lieen, althongh it hat 
been profitable to the management. However, it 
hat given so much pleature, that arrangeroentt have 
been made for itt return next teason, and several 
thontand doUart have been tabtcrtbed for the import- 
ation of a first batt, baritone, contralto and toprano 
to strengthen the ensemble, and ensure the produc- 
tion of such operas at Drni Giovanni^ the Zauber/ldte 
and Ewyanihe. 

Thit it a ttep in the right direction, and shows 
how general is the feeling in Philadelphia to snpport 
the Opera Hoate, through all hazards, no matter in 
what language the mntic it given. 

The Saengerfeit wat largely attended. The choral 
concert wat given on Monday, in the Academy. 
Eleven hundred tingen were on the ttage, and gave 
grand effect to Luther't Choral: Em ftwU Burg;" 
the other telectiont were very indifferently rendered 
by the whole body, though the pieoet given by the 



teparate tocietiet were well tung. The palm wat 
won by the " Orpheut Club,'* of Boston, the mem* 
ben of which tang a Serenade with immente 
applause, receiving an encore and plenty of boqnett. 
The other encore of the evening wat bettowed upon 
the New York Societiet, who sang a " Rhine Song *' 
admirably. The deputations from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia did themselves no credit at all. The 
orchestra wat large, with a small host of charming 
violin bowt, but it wat weak in battet — having but 
five contrat and tix 'celli ; likewise wat it much in 
need of good conducting — Bei^mann thould have 
had the desk and baton, and then the overture to 
jEymofi/and Weber's *' Jubilee*' wonld have been 
taken in correct tempi instead of being drawn out 
like dead roarehos. Musically speaking, then, the 
Choral Concert was a comparative failure, in conse- 
quence of a want of care in the rehearsals, and of 
interest in the programme. The dollar seats were 
thronged, so were the cheap places alofl ; but the 
91 50 chairs were but sparsely occupied, compared 
to the appearance of the Academy on Opera nights. 
The tenor, Frazbr, formerly of the Ssouiift, it 
giving Ballad Soir^ct at the Musical Fond Hall, to 
very good audiencet. It is said Uiat he is about to 
enter the field in Philadelphia as a teacher of sing* 
ing, and that he will preside over the music of one 
of the fashionable churches. It it to bo hoped that 
thit it true, for the sake of our Oratorio Concerts 
during the comingseason. With BitHor and Fkasbe, 
the Harmonia, or whatever Society secured the ter- 
vices of these five vocalists, could take the lead in 
sacred concerts. 



Slight's j0ttt|nal of S^mk. 
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Muio of tiio Week. 

Italian Opera. — The laat of the aeriet of 
nine performances, not one of which it it said hat 
paid expentet, took place at the Boston Theatre 
on Friday evening of last week. Certainly there 
was enough of merit in the performances to de- 
serve better success, although the selections were 
for the most part hacknied, the new opera of La 
Traviata being in fact anything but new to those 
famitiar with the other works of Verdi. The 
Traviata twice, the TrovcUore twice, and one 
representation each of Lucrezia Borgia^ Lucia, 
Lindoj II Barbiere, and finally VElisir tTAmore, 
make on the whole a pretty beggarly accoant 
Decidedly we give the preference to the lighter 
part of the list, to the two comic operas last men- 
tioned, But Rossini's ** Barber " was treated as 
of small accoant ; for one good performance of 
that we would willingly sit through all the others. 
Next to that, for free and happy play of fancy, 
for ready flow of musical invention, for piquancy 
and brilliancy, of all the strictly comic operas 
which we are allowed to hear upon our stage, 
give us this early work of Donizetti, the pic- 
turesque, sparkling, delightful little comedy of 
«« The Elixir of Love." It is fall of beautiful 
music, of the kind light as air, not fraught with 
any weight or depth of meaning, not leaving any 
lasting impression, but exceedingly fascinating 
and refreshing for the moment It is a very en- 
joyable little opera, at least to one who does not 
crave tragical intensities and horrors, or •care to 
be stormed and startled by Ihe effective climaxes 
of the fashionable Verdi school. But it is natural 
enough perhaps ; romantic youth loves tragedy, 
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yearns for excitement, while longer experience 
of the real trage<ly of life is grateful for the mer- 
rier scintillations of genius, for the exquisite 
summer fancies and licat-lightninjrs of the brain. 
Any tnie lover of Art, however, will be sure to 
learn, sooner or later, that the most playful 
freaks, the lightest fane-it's of real imaginative 
genius, are worth nioiv than the most serious 
sentimentality wedded to the most intens<*ly tra- 
gic phits of thinl-rate minds. And sonietimcs a 
man will develop .«5parks of genius, of true invi-nt- 
iveness, in sj)ort, who eanmit get beyond senti- 
mental common-idace, or over-strained and false 
effects, when he devotes himself to the illustra- 
tion of a serious subject. 

Tlie Elhir (VAmore wjt< peifonncd whilome in 
Boston with Mivlanie Lahokdk as Adina, who 
could execute the florid music with sure mechan- 
ical precision, but had little other charm. Much 
more ftis<'inating in it al)out four years since was 
Madame Son tag, at the Howard Atheiuvum, 
assisted by Pozzomni, Ilocco, &c. We may 
have heanl some others, but sun-ly no one who 
80 completely gave us the zest and sparkle, and 
witi'her}' of the part, lioth jis singiT ami as actress, 
as did Madame Gazzaniga on that Friday 
eveniuff. She was indeeil the feature, of the 
operatic season ; the one fivsh, n^ally intei*esting 
thing, the one addition to om* stock of artistic 
experiences worth cherishing, and not easily ex- 
haustible, was tliis channingly uni(|ue manifesta- 
tion of the true Ivric faculty in her. AVc have 
told how it has steadily grown upon us in music 
and in characters so widely different as the Vio- 
Ictta, the Lucre/.ia Borgia, and the unsojihisti- 
cated Lindsi. The fn*shness and naturalness of 
this last was even surpasscfl in her impersonation 
of the intelligent, coquettish, but good-hearted 
peasant girl Adina, who plays witli her bashful 
lover, till in Jiis despair he buys the quack elixir, 
trustin£c to whose virtues he exults with a new 
courage, which is all he ever wanted to win the 
hearts of all the village maidens, so that she in 
turn is jealous, and thus caught in her own trap. 
Charmingly she looked it, acted it and sang it 
There was exquisite vivacity and subtlety, aiul 
true artistic, refined accent, coloring and shading 
in all her little fragmenLn of co<{uettish re<*itative. 
The duets with her lover, and especially that 
with the quack doctor, won*, admirabh^ on her 
part Tlic latter was cncoivd, and evidently her 
more potent elixir, of her eye^s and voice : 

La ricctta 6 il mio vicino, 
In quest* occhi 6 relisir, 

worked upon tlie Doctor, Sig. Assoni, to the 
inspiring of his Imst via comiva ; the thing was a 
complete success. Her voice wins its way into 
our best feelings, for it h«^s a character of inno- 
cence and purity, as well as of remarkable fresh- 
ness for her age, (the Countess di Malrspina, 
which is her married name, is sai<l to be over 
thirty, although in looks, in voice, in vivacity and 
naturalness of action she appeal's so girlish) ; it 
is a voice full of sunshine fi*om within, the heart's 
sunshine, and then'fore not simply bright and 
hard, but easily touched wiUi emotion and sensi- 
tively true to every coloring of pathos. The in- 
telligence, innocen«^e and frankness of her fiu*e 
conspired with siuth a voice to mcike a fascinating 
Adina. The lad)^ blonde complexion and fea- 
tures seem more German than Italian ; who can 
tell her history V In the rendering of the music 



there were no noticeable defects, or what there 
were were overlooked in higher graces of expres- 
sion. The music of the whole opera was much 
abridged ; and it was bett(>r to omit than to mar, 
at least in a composition of this charticter, where 
it is only so much more or less of a certain sort 
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of musical delectation, of wliich you do not weigh 
the several moment ; tlie whole is verj- pleasant, 
no part verj' valuable. Mine. Gazzanhja may 
have wisely evaded vocal passages beyond her 
easy execution ; no one missed them ; but in tlais 
ca.se the plot itself was made to suffer by a])pai'ent 
hurry to get through. 

Signor Brig noli, though his voici* at first be- 
trayed some weariness aiV-r the nightly (»\ertious 
of a whole week, secme<l more alive and natural 
in Nemorino than we had seen him before, 
lie sang all the music sweetly and expressively, 
especially the love-sick strain in the last act: 
Utia furtiva lagrima^ his rendering of which was 
full of pathos, and his tones exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The magical elixir, too, appcaivd to quicken 
in him quite an unexpected comic vein, in the 
exulting /ara, lara. Sig. AssoNi made a most 
amiable, amusingly grotcsrjue, and cunningly 
persuasive Dr. Dulcamara; one could foi'give 
him all his qua<;keries, he did them with such a 
queer grace, and because his pretended elixir 
did so successfully operate to quicken into life 
the sparkling and pretty comedy. Sig. Coletti 
was the vain and dashing sergeant ; he gave the 
music faithfully, but it is too florid for a bass of 
his tliick quality. 

New Publications. 

(From Oliver Ditsoa & Co.) 

Selections from the Oratorio ^^Eli** by Costa. 
No. G. Trio : Thou shah love the Lord. Price 25 
cts. — This is tho beautiful trio between the young 
Samuel and his parents ; properly therefore for sopra- 
no, alto and tenor, though here indicated for three 
soprani. 

Cathedral Voluntaries, from the works of Gin UONS, 
Dr. Blow, Humi*hbey8, Purcell, Weldon, Dr. 
Cboft, Botce, &c. ; selected and an-anged for the 
Organ, by Vincknt Novello. Nos. 3,4 and 5. 
35 cts. each. — Here is a good opportunity to make 
acquaintance with the old English school of church 
composers, and enrich one's stock of organ volunta- 
ries. They are mostly arranged fi-om anthems for 
four, six or eight voices, in strict and learned style. 

Quando miro quel belcit;lio^ &e. Song by Mozakt. 
Price 25 cts. — Anothcrnumbcrof the favorite Songs, 
Duets and Trios of Mozart, as arranged by Wesley. 
This is one of the occasional songs, not taken from 
an opera ; it is a simple, genuine strain of melody. 

Gems from the German : a collection of the most 
admired songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Aht, &c. 
No. 64 : Friendlij is thine air, Rosalie: by Kuecken. 
The German words of this pretty Volkslied arc also 
given, Gretflein^ or little Margaret, being the name 
for which Rosalie is substituted by the translator. 

RossiNfs Slabat Mater: The concerted pieces 
and choruses separate, for the convenience of Socie- 
ties and Clubs. No. 6. Chorus finale : Amen. 
Octavo form, 1 2 pages, price 25 cts. 

Echoes of Italy: A collection of vocal Ducts from 
operas by Donizetti, Mercadante, and others. No. 
1. Fra qurste Iraccie un soloistantc: from Pia di 
Tvlomci. For soprano and tenor, and requiring well- 
trained voices. 

Watfside Flowers of France and Italy , translated, 
&c., by T. T. Baker. No. 15. Tais-toi^ man cojur, 
(Bo still, my heart), by Paul Hekbion. 



Piano-forte Alburn^ m selection of brilliant pieces 
by virtuoso composers of the day, as Wi timers, 
Voss, &c. No. 12. La Harped^ jEoU, by Groetz- 
MACHER. Op. 17. A pretty difficult and elabo- 
rate Andantino movement of 12 pages, flashing all 
over with arpeggios and other ornamental figures. 

No. 1. Beethoven^s Adelaide^ transcribed for piano, 
by R. WlLLMEBS. Pp. 9. 

Boston Music School. — This new institution 
is now in full operation and progressing well, with 
about forty pupils for the full term. Singing in 
classes and the cultivation of the voice are taught by 
Messrs. B. F. Baker, who is the head of the School, 
and J. W. An.vMS ; Harmony, Theory of Composi- 
tion, &c.. by Mr. Levi B. Uomer ; the Piano-forte, 
by 3Ir. J. C. D. Parker; the Violin by Mr. Wji 
SciiULTZE. Here is already a strong force for a 
beginning; and it is the design of the managers, as 
fast as patronage and ofiportunity shall warrant, to 
add new teachers and secure the best available influ- 
ences in all denartments. The advantajfcs to the 
pupil, by such continued devotion to Music, in the 
company of others, in the city, are much increased, 
especially in the winter term, by facilities for attend- 
ing most of the public performances of the best 
music. For greater efliciency the School has already 
or;!anized itself under an act of incorporation, with 
a board of Trustees, of Managers, and a Committee 
of Examiners, composed of some of onr best quali- 
fied citizens. 

On Monday evening a specimen of the first three 
months' progress of the school was aflbi-dcd to an 
invited company, at the rooms of Messrs. Ilallett, 
Davis & Co. The performances were highly prom- 
ising, but not of course fair theme for criticism. It 
was gratifying to find that music of so high an order 
had been made material for practice. 

Tho Kyrie and Gloria of Beethoven's Mass in C, 
were sung in a manner that showed careful study, 
by a choir of thirty or forty voices; also one or two 
of Mendelssohn's four-part songs. A couple of 
young ladies sang one of Mendelssohn's two-part 
songs ; and there were creditable solos, such as 
Robert, Robert, Beethoven's Adelaide^ &c. A Sonata 
duo, not a very difficult one, for piano and violin, 
was well played by a young lady and gentleman. 
Mr. Baker conducted, and Mr. Parker played the 
accompaniment upon a grand piano. Of course 
there was ranch that was crude about all this ; bat 
why may not tho experiment, if duly cherished, 
grow up into the Conservatoire of which the need is 
constantly expressed ? 



Pttsipl (fhtt-d^hat. 



./N.^^^ t-*"^^» yV -^N*^^/ 



It is telegraphically stated that Herr Ullroan has 
made arrangements with M. Calzado, manager of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, for four months* services of 
Mmc. FuBZzoLiNi, who will commence to sing at the 
New York Academy of Music about the Ist of Sept. 
It is also rumored that the new lessees of the Acade- 
my (Messrs. T halb cr ff and U llman) arc likely to bring 
over Mr. Lumlcy's troupe to New York in the winter, 
including the famous tenor, Giuglini, the prima 
donna, Spezia, &c Fitzgerald's City Item, Phil- 
adelphia, tells us : 

Gazzaniga, Brif::noli and Amodio have been re-en- 
gaircd by Marctzck for a season of nine months from 
next September. A new Soprano, Contralto, Tenor 
and Bass wttl be added to the troupe. Overtures have 
been made to Madame Lagrange for the whole of this 
seaHon. This large and splendid troupe will sing only 
in Philadelphia, Boston and Havana. 

Others foresee no such fine privileges for Boston, 
but, reasoning from the poor patronage extended to 
the Opera during this last brief visit here, and from 
the inglorious flight of Marctzck, hint of punishment 
in store for us, — that henceforth these melodious 
showers will all pass wide of Boston, and make ua 
very envious, while they refresh our neighbors. The 
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loss of TrovatoreSj Rigolettoa, &c., is one that real 
friends of music can well bear, nor will the public 
taste in their opinion grow the worse for it ; but we 
trust it is not yet fully demonstrated that we support 

no opera Philadelphia is certainly just now the 

Western paradise of opera-singers. The German 
opera have had encouragement to prolong their en- 
gagement through this week. FideVio has been given 
at least three times, and with marked success. Mar- 
tha and the Czar und Zimmemiann have drawn ex- 
cellent houses. The Academy will now be closed 
until the Autumn campaign of Marctzck. They are 
to have English opera at one of the theatres, next 
week,— a troupe from New Orleans. 

Mme. De Lagrangb has been giving farewell 

concerts in New York, before leaving for Europe. 

Has she no farewells for Boston ? Madame 

LoRiNi, n^« Virginia Whiting, a Boston girl, made 

her debut at the Tcatro Pazyliano, in Florence, 
on the 8th of May, with great success. She sang 
Lacia, with Mi rate. 



IRttSt^al Jniitnid^^t^' 



Loudon. 

Royal Italian Opera. — Mile. Balfe's triumphant 
ddbut in the Smmambula^ was followed by Verdi's 
Traviata; after which La Sotinambula was repeated 
with new triumphs for the young English prima 
donna. The next night offered Verdi's Traviata in 
place of Verdi's Rigolelto, Ronconi being ill. Mile. 
Balfe's next part was to be Rosina, in // Barbiere. 

M. Charles Hallb gave the first of three per- 
formances of classical piano music on the 8th, at 
Dudley Gallery. 

** The selection was extremely interesting, not only 
on account of the sterling merit of the pieces of which 
it was composed, but because of the verv rare occa- 
sions on which any of them can be heard in public. 
Two Sonats of Beethoven — in G, op. 29, and in E, op. 
109— Dussek's in A flat, op. 71i and some movements 
from one of the Suites AnglaiscM (in O minor) by John 
Sebastian Bach, together with smaller pieces by M. 
Stephen Heller and Chopin, made up the programme, 
which was in all respects worthy the reputation M. 
Halld has long enjoyed as a m#t accomplished pro- 
fessor, whose legitimate taste leads him to dedicate 
his talent exclusively to the highest order of music." 

Mr. Benedict gave on the 10th at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the first of three grand concerts, ** dramatic, 
classical and miscellaneous," — thus dividing his one 
annual " monster" concert into three more practica- 
ble doses. His programme included an overture and 
a ballad of his own ; selections from Rossini, Doni- 
zetti and Verdi, sung by Mme. Alboni, Miles. Picco- 
lomini and Ortolani, Signors Giuglini, Bcllctti, Bcne- 
ventano, &c. ; Beethoven's Adelaida^ sung by Giug- 
lini ; Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, played by 
Ernst ; Weber's Concert'Stuekt played by Mme. Clara 
Schumann ; Mendelssohn's JsOreley finale ; and the 
overtures to Freyschutz and Zavberflole. Rather a 
surfeit of good things for one night ! At the next, 
a selection from Gluck's Orfco was promised, with 
Alboni for the hero. 

Heu Majesty's Tueathi:. — Our last report brought 
the Opera down to the revival of Verdi's JVmo, or Na- 
bttccOf June 2. The sequel was such as one might 
find by dipping at random into any week of Italian 
opera in any city, — to-wit, a repetition of Verdi's Tro- 
ratore and of Verdi's Traviata. But on the lltli 
came a refreshing change of air, — a representation of 
Don Ctiorannij with cluser approximation to the de- 
sign of the composer and the poet than h.is been seen 
for many years. Bcnevcntano was the Don ; Piceo- 
lomini, /erliua ; and Spez/ia, Donna Anna, 

The IIandkl Fi<wtival. (From the Timcn, Jmit 
\Z,) — Last night the entire choral force, metropolitan 
and provincisU, asNcmblcd in Kxetcr Hall to rehearse 
the princi])al choruses from the three oratorios, ( The 
Messiah^ judna Maccabteta and Israel in Ff/t//itj^ se- 
lected for performance at the great Handel commem- 
oration which begins on Monday morning, at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

in all about 2,000 choral singers, men and women, 
were congregated last night in Exeter Hall, for the 
purpose of rehearsing under the direction of Mr. 
Costa. Such a choral force was never before assem- 
bled in England ; and the result of their united ef- 
forts was unprecedented. We may confidently as- 



sert that nothing on the continent (with all its affected 
superiority) ever approached it. The flat floor of the 
halt presented difficulties for the accommodation of 
so vast a body of singers, not easy to surmount. 
They were nevertheless surmounted by the indefati- 
gable Mr. Bowley and his assistant, who have labored 
night and day for the last two months or more to 
carr)- out triumphantly the idea of the Handel com- 
memoration. 1 he best practicable plan was adopted. 
The singers were arranged in double choir, as they 
will be on the Israel in Egypt day, at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, when the most astounding eflect is anticipated 
from the splendid double choruses in which that mas- 
terpiece abounds. The trebles were stationed in the 
ordinary orchestra ; the altos occupied the level space 
on the floor between the north and south galleries ; 
the tenors commenced at the raised seats ; and the 
basses were situated in the west gallery and the space 
underneath it. Mr. Costa, the conductor, stood on a 
raised platform, about the centre of the hall, where 
he could be visible, in a greater or less degree, to all 
the singers. The only instruments employed to sus- 
tain the chorus were the organ, (Mr. Brownsmith, or- 
ganist), the gisrantio bass-drum, manufactured by Mr. 
Distin for the Sacred Harmnnio Society, (which was 
in front of the orchestra), a pair of kettle-drums, and 
four serpents, in the middle of the hall. 

Among the many tributes to the fame of Handel 
which this Festival calls forth, is an exceedingly 
cheap edition of the " Messiah," issued by Messrs. 
Cocks & Co. The oratorio complete, with piano-forte 
score, is sold for otic shillifig afid/our pence f Wlien 
the *' Messiah " was produced in Dublin, in 1741, the 
ladies were respectfully requested to attend the per- 
formance without their hoops ; a writer in the Athm- 
anim suggests the propriety of the same self-denial at 
Sydenham on the 15th and following days. 

We glean the following items from the Athenaiwn 
of the 6th : 

It is long since we have enjoyed a greater musical 
pleasure than a hearing of the French version of 
Mozart's •* Schauspiel Director," at the St. James's 
Theatre, the other evening, afforded us. For the most 
p.irt, ** the unconsidered trifles " flung out hastily by 
those who have been fertile in producing great work's 
are best left unclaimed. Even Mozart could not 
alwavs command the fairy gift of *' speaking pearls 
and diamonds" whenever he opened his mouth; as 
his 'Masses" attest, — many pages of which are 
merely so much commonplace, not worth claiming for 
him who wrote the •• Confutatis." the " Ave Verum," 
and the •' Motets," We own, therefore, to have been 
surprised by the excessive grace, freshness and xtomcft 
of the music of this operetta^ which, we believe, was 
neglected and the music dispersed in Germany till 
the happy idea possessed M. Offenbach of collecting 
it and bringing the work forward, with French text 
adapted by MM. Hal^vy and Battu. From first to 
last, it is charming, and may be ranked with the first 
act of its composer's *• Cosi fan tutte." Two trios in 
particular may be cited, as blending Art and Nature 
as only a Mozart could do. The French authors have 
contrived to arrange a very digestible little farce for 
the four characters, which arc gaily acted ; and the 
music belonging to them honestly sung, and delicately 
accompanied by the orchestra. It will not stirprisc 
us if " L'Impresario " should become more popular in 
London than it has been in Paris. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Where such Londoners as desire a little silence are 
to hide thcmselvcH next week it sccuis hard to point 
out....M. Jullien is announcing a ten days' festival 
at the Surrey Gardens, beginning on Friday next, to 
amuse such of the publit^ <is have not had sound 
enough at Sydenham. He undertakes to give the 
•• Creation" and the ** Seasons" and Signor Rossini's 
**Stabat," and the *' Messiah,"— and a Rosaini Fes- 
tival, and a Verdi Festival, and a Beethoven Festival, 
and a Mozart Festival, — and for these he has engaged 
(to quote from his programme), a ** great " soprano, 
•• an accomplished fiitfo^** a popular English *uNffo^** 
**a new celebrated" fiiftn, Kc.^ tVre., &c., Xe., with all 
manner of solo players, and other delightful and 
attractive personages. Now, considering what the 
musical engagenients for the coming fortnight are, 
we submit that it is a Inild measure to speak of the 
amount of music advertised, on the scale pointed out, 
being executed otherwise than in a state of ni:«ss:iere. 
Or are the orchestral players and the solo sinRer8 to 
dispense with sleep, in order that London is to be de- 
prived of silence during these June days ? 

Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion and Rossini's Sfabat 
Mater were given before a crowded atidience, on the 
10th, at St. Martin's Ilall,.by Mr. Ilullah and his 
First Upper Singing School ; being the eighth and last 
of a scries of subscription concerts. 

Classical Chamber Concerts, chiefly of piano-forte 
music, abound as usual in liOndon. Among the dif- 
ferent series recently in progress were those of Mrs. 
John Macfarrcn, of Mme. Endersolm, of Messrs. 
Blagrovc and Thomas, and Mr. Walter Macfsirreu, of 
Mr. W. O. Cusins, of Hcrr Louis Ries, Mr. Kiall- 
niark, &c. 



Italy. — ^The Aihenantm gives the operatic plans of 
the campaign at Naples for the coming season. At 
San Carlo 28 representations will be given, commen- 
cing May 20th, and one new opera will be produced. 
At II Fondo sixty performances will be given ere t|e 
seaaon closes, Sept. 6, and two new operas produced, 
one by Giosa, called Girelkit the other by Serviano, 
a novice in opera writing, called Pergolesi. The 
same artists arc engaged at both theatres, Viola apd 
Fioretti being prime donne, Prudenza and Pardlini 
prime tenori, Colini the baritone, Arite the basso, And 
Salvetti the buffo. — ^The same journal adds: 

** In a recent letter," says our Neapolitan Corre- 
spondent, " I spoke cf our new prima donyuit Sig- 
nora Fioretti, from whom much was expected. On 
Thursday, • I Puritani' whs performed at .Son Carlo, 
Her singing is admitted to be full of grace, of flexibility , 
and spontaneity — her voice is limpid, fresh, and of a 
widerange."— The writer of the above welcome tidings, 
enters largely into the general decay of music in 
Naples. IIow complete this is the Londoner may 
gatlier even more clearly from the extract from an 
epistle of another friend in Italy, competent to speak, 
who writes about the music in Florence, after having 
wintered further smith. Fancy his describing Signora 
Beltramelli (Mlle.*Bcrtrandi that was) ana Signora 
Lorini (the American lady who appeared last year at 
our Surrey Opera) as ** a Pasta and a Malibran, in 
comparison with La Viola," the last winter's prima 
dotitta in Naples!-— Our Florentine letter speaks in 
less qualifying phrase of Signor Cresci, a barilotu^ and 
Signor Mirate, a tenore robusto, dwelling on the latter 
particularly as a magnificent-looking man, with a fine 
voice and a good method. 

Paris.— There is a letter in this week's Gazette Mu- 
siealc, signed by M. La Fage— to whom, and to the jour- 
nal we leave the responsibility — which will be little less 
provocative to the world of musicians. Let us, how- 
ever, at once say that we will not believe, till our own 
ears have heard it, that Signor Rossini has absolutely 
broken silence ! This is said to be the case, " believe 
it who list," and the breach is described as amounting 
to six Songs, for a mexzo-soprano voice, which are 
shortly to be published for a charity, — also a new 
composition for the horn, beguiled out of the dead 
composer by M. Vivier. Every musician or lover of 
miisic, let him write ever so incredulously of such a 
tale, may be excused if he feels a tingling of hope 
that it may prove true. Meanwhile — whether on the 
principle of the man and wife in the children's 
weather-houses, who may guess? — M. Meyerbeer is 
understood to be in a state of dudgeon with hi* 
subjects in Paris, and to have vanished thence. 

M. Battaille, one of the most consummate artists of 
his time, is about to leave the Opera Coroique. A 
one-act trifle, ** La Clef des Cham])s," with music by 
M. Dcffes, having Mme. Du Barry for heroine of its 
story, has just been ])roduced at the same theatre.—- 
At tlic annual meeting of the Orphean, or gathering 
of the popular singing-classes held the other day, a 
popular novelty seems to have been a setting, by M. 
uounod, the Director, of La Fontaine's fable, *• La 
Cigalc ct la Fourmi." *• He has written,'* says the 
Gazette Miairnie^ ** a little musical comedy, as pleas- 
ant an the poetical one ; arranged his chorus dialogue- 
wise, and made it be surprised, mock itself, laugh and 
moralize, in the most natural, and consequently most 
original fashion possible." 



Jldu(trtisi^mitnt8. 



ATHEN2SnK EXHIBITION. 

4 JOINT EXtllBITION of PRlntlmKS Aiicl I^UiliiAiT 

t\ by tho HUSTON ATIIKNVKU.M aii.l tliv BOSTON AUT 
CLUIt, ts now op«*n at the Athenaeum. In tk-HCon Strict. 

Aiiiunf; ninny ftthvr VHluabl« I'nintings riv it largi> number 
of M'ashinoton ALLnoN*s b«st Works, and ttie I>owse CoUee- 
tlon of Watrr Colors. 

SfuiNon tickets 60 cents— Single adniiwions 26 cifnts. 



Piano-Forte Instruction. 



MLLR OABBrELLE DE LAKOTTE, 

IIK.SIDKNCR, 66 HANCOCK STUKKT. 

Late Editions of Valaabh Mnsic Books. 

TriR nRRTIIOVJBIV COLTiKCTION OF 8A- 
CKKD Ml'KIOt rompHiiinf; Thrmes rr'>ui tlie workM of 
l{4>«tlioTiMi, tluydn, M'txtrr, and otiivr eiiinrnt (7onipftsi«rs: — 
and orii;in»l Tuii<^ IMi.iiitit and Anthvins. The wliole har- 
>iionixe«l in fmir pfirta, witli an arconi|ianiiiient f«r the Org»n. 
By K. IvBS, Jft , \y. Alpirs and II C Timm. Price •!. 

TIIK OPBRATIC AI«B171»T| a Collection of HoHe 
In l*artK, fSrir Jiii<litf5* Volc«v. Jntfudod p:irUfuUrl)r for Srnil- 
n:irl««, lli|[[h H<-lio«>K Murlcal CiasscSf and the Social Ciivle. 
lly K. I ir»j(, J K. Price 60 cts. 

TIIR I^YRIC DRAMA I a Col Ipct ton of Chora vet and 
Ooncrrt4^d ri<M«eii from the priiiripol Operas. No. 1, La 8on- 
nninbuU. Now ivady. rrirc60rts. 

nearly Ready i TIIK OP£iU OV IL TROVATORB, 
with Vocal Score. 

OllTcr DlUon 4l Co., 116 Wankington, St. 
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FIRST PftEMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERINa & SONS 

Bn* mind tbi MIowIbi wmrit be Ihilc uUMUsb at 
Attke F«ln oflBMl 

^iHututtU O^tHltrtlt jBitbinlt %nuMlm 

BEST GHAHDS, 8EHI>GRAim8, nd 
PARLOR GRAHDS, 

" IM uott teddid uA mftltortou ImrnnBuU," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

POS THE BEST SQUABB PIASOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-BpRTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEffI PIANO-FORTB HABDWABE, 

BROKZE HRDAL. 

FOB THE BEST HPECIHBN OF JIO-SAWINQ, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

A*arleui IkiUtote, ITew ToA, 

BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PeaBiylvuia State Asrloaltnral Sooietrr 

THE HIOHEST PEBHIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At tka nunola State FUr, 

THB HIQHBST PRBHITTH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

Tbi* HmiM wu aUblWud In IBU, br JONU CHIOKEB- 
ntO, wd ap (0 Iba pranl tlma bu rimiitwa 10,000 
PUaOB. For tlM uhlbLtlon at thM( Phm Id Itil DBlud 
KalM ud Is Inclui, thtj tun bKn >«ud(d— 
Eleven Gold Medalt, 
SereBieen SUrer MednlOf 
Foar Brouie Medali. 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 
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a. ANOs£ & oo. 

D^$t of Foreign and American Mtmc, 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O {Imported fron En^ind) 

3o9> Broadway, N.r. 
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The naslcBl Tlntes, 
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IflDfClUKa, 
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Workai BBd, Ib iddlUoB, ■ 
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SMH. NOL 1 W W. (Vol! I BBd II), bauBd iD ClOtb, Hi 

iBdti. aVTB; S<* 4* toJO, (Tata. Ill (nd IVl, banad la eldi 
*Ub iBdti. 81,-S) Nob. M ta 144. (Tola. T (Bd VI). bound 
tiMta, olih iBdei, ai,7G. UtbH Tali, g, 4, { ord.DBj 
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Bulpttgii to tbt Ha^BBl TIbm, W hbu, poH-pald. 
J. A. KOVBIXO, 
BBcnd Hiuii tton. Ha. 389 Bnadn; , N«« Talk, 
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J. C. D. PARKER. 
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FABU FIBST PRIZE FIANO-FOBTEB. 

ALBERT W.LADD& CO. 

Gmnd, Parlor Grand 
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PIANO-FORTES. 
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N". 33- COXXOIT, 
DEALER IN STATfONERY, 
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Drawing and Fainting Uateriala, 

MASUFACTURBR OF FRA-MSa, 
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IHTITED TO TISrr FaBHIiT. 
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DaAWINO. BBd OIL PAINTIMO. 

a. Xa. 'W.A.'T^cxza'a *t> oo. 

(Ejaenaan la Kub k Winm,) 
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AMD KELODEOITB, 

Eaatern Hannbotonea 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
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J. H. HIDLEY. 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
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-TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
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J. TRENKLE, 
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THB FAIB SINQEB. 

To make a final conquest of all me, 
LoTe did compose so sweet an enemy. 

In whom both beauties to my death agree, 
Joining themselves in fatal harmony, 

That while she with her eyes my heart does bind, 

Sh« with her voice might captivate my mind. 

I could have lied {torn one but singly fair ; 

My disentangled soul itself might save. 
Breaking the curled trammels of her hair ; 

But how should I avoid to be her slave, 
Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe ? 

It had been easy fighting on some plain. 

Where victory might hang in equal choice ; 
But all resistance against her is vain 

Who has the advantage of both eyes and voice, 
And all my forces needs must be undone, 
She having gained both the wind and sun. 

Andrev) MfarvelL 



The Great Handel FeBtiyal, Crystal Palace, 

Leaden. 

(rrom the Timas of Jana 15.) 
BatardA7. June 13.— Full Beheanal. 

The full rehearsal for tliis pand and unexam- 
pled celebration, which, altnoush entirely the 
work (^ a society of amateun (tne Sacred Har- 
monic Society), may be fairly regarded — that 
society repretienting the musical taste of England 
in its noblest and purest expression — as the 
homage of a great nation to a great man, took 
place on Saturaay morning in the Crystal Palace, 
before an assemblage of many thousands of 
persons. For the first time was tested the com- 
oined effect of the mucb-yaunted 2,500 singers 
and players, in the immense and elaborately 
constructed orchestra prepared for their reception, 
and with a ^ace for sound to trayel in which no 
ingenuity could devise the means of enclosing, 
and which had consequently rendered question- 
.able the wisdom of the experiment when judged 



from the point of view of acoustics. Hesitation, 
nevertheless, wa8 partially checked from the ver}' 
outset ; and as the mu.sic went on, and the area 
gradually filled, the result became less and less 
uncertain, until finally all doubt was expelled, 
and the apprehensions preposterously entertained 
in certain timoraus ciuai-tere with reganl to the 
possible effect! of reverberation on the it)of and 
sides of the buildin*;, having; altojiether vanished, 
a triumphant success for the Handel Festival was 
unanimously and confidently predicted. 

The Scenh. 
To convey any idcA of the sijjlit that unfoldiid 
it«clf to the sptK-tator, in no nmtter what part of 
the edifice contiguous to the area he uii«;lit be 
situated — whether from tlie orchestra and tlie 
adjacent nrallerics, looking down upon the multi- 
tude below, or from the base of the ccniral tran- 
sept, ;:nziiig up at the oixhestra, with its army of 
musicians of l)oth sexes, backrd by the gigantic 
organ towering to the roof — whether fi-om the 
organ-loft itself, or from the remotest of the gal- 
leries facing it, whence in either instance the eye 
might comprehend the whole pixxlimous and va- 
riegated picture at a njlanc<> — would demand the 
graphic pen of one who has described the ])ara- 
phernalia of Imperial consecration witli the same 
vivid elo(iuence as he has portrayed the evolu- 
tions of martial hosts, the aiTay, the incidents, 
and sanguinary- results of battle. We can only 
say that even those most familiar with the interior 
of the " Palace made of windows," and under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest festivity, can ibrm no 
notion of it, but must await tlie experience of to- 
day to acknowledge that they never l)eheld the 
like before. To argue from the incessant cin-u- 
lation which took place during the rehearsal, 
there was as much anxiety to obtain a series of 
vii*ws as even to judge of the effect of the music. 
The winding staircases that connect the galleries 
with each other appeared to distant beholders as 
though endowed with locomotive power — as if, 
indeed, they themselves were making, with 
strange evolutions, the iiassage from platform to 
platibrm, of which they were merely the imcon- 
scious instruments under the pressure of living 
feet The opportunity of perpetuating so impos- 
ing a spectacle was not lost, since, while Mr. Costa 
was directing the rehearsal of one of the choruses, 
Messrs. Negretti and Zanibra, photOCTaphers to 
the Cr}-8tal Palace Company, procureu, in almost 
an instant of time, for the stereoscope, a Very 
striking daguerreotype view of tlie whole orches- 
tra ana a great part of tlie audience, which was 
subsequently forwarded to Her Mtyesty the 
Queen. 

The Staob. 

The orchestra, its aspect, and the method of 
its construction, have already been described in 
general terms ; but a few bnef technical memo- 
randa will not be out of place. This re-ally in- 
genious and novel work or architectural carpen- 
try was not erected by contract (like its costly 
predecessor at the inauguration of the Sydenham 
JPiJaee iji 1854), but planned and completed by 
Mr. W. Farce, the company's resident clerk of 
the works, assisted by the permanent stafi of 
workmen. It occupies a space of 14.784 super- 
ficial feet, 168 feet wide, and absorbs 10,102 
cubical feet of timber. The weight of the entire 
structure is about 160 tons. The banks of scats 



for the chorus are 23 in number, which, with 9 
for the instnimetital perfonuera, makes a total of 
32. The highest range is 52 feet from the floor 
of the orchestra, where Mr. Costa, the conductor, 
and tlie principal vocalists are stationed. The 
average curved extent of each rangi^ of seats is 
160 feet. This liu<|[e mass of timber is su]>i)orted 
by ** uprights," with a scantling of 5 inches by 5, 
and diagonal braces 4 inches by 1^. The whole 
framework is distributed in sriuan^s of 8 feet, 
** centre and centre." 

The Ouuan. 
Tlic oi-gan, t*rected for the occasion by Messrs. 
Gray and Davison, (who also built the instrument 
for the last Handel commemoration, which took 
place in 1834, at Westminster Abbey ,^ covers an 
area of 42 by 26 feet, and is snpix>rte(l by a plat- 
form of enormous stn*iigt]i and solidity, bome 
des<*ription of this msgnificent instrument — of 
which SatiirdayV exjHsrience, under the hands 
and feet of Mr. Brownsmitli, organist to die Sacred 
Hannonit* Socictv, more than confirmed the fi*- 
vorable anticipations — has already been given in 
The Timea^ accompanied by a catalogue of its 
stops, &c. Any attempt at a tcclinical analysis 
of its mechanical construction, or even at an ab- 
stract ap])reciation of its merits, would be out of 
place in the columns of a newsjiaper not e.xclu- 
sively devoted to such matters; but wo may 
afford s^iace tor a short extract from a |>amphlet 
evidently written by an accomplisheil connoisseur, 
and which enters at great length into the |)eculiar 
claims of the new instrument to lie regarded as 
one of the most athiiirable works of English 
manufacture : — 

The aim of the builders has been to produce an in- 
strument, the varied qualities of which snould combine 
all desirable musical ocauty with force and ^andeur 
of tone sufficient to qualify it for the part it is si»e- 
cially destined to bear in this great commemoration ; 
and, should the result be pronounced successful, it is 
presumed that the very uuusual difficulties to which 
the instrument is subjected will be felt to proportion- 
ately enhance the credit due to its constructors. On 
an occasion when all the preparations are on so vast a 
scale it will be naturally concluded that the festival 
organ must be, even in the obvious and external sense, 
a very lorge instrument. In this particular it is 
highly probable that the spectator will at a first glance 
be disappointed. The prodigious dimensions of the 
transept of the Crystal Palace, dwarfing to all but 
insignificance every single object it encloses, operates 
of course, in greatly diminishing the apparent magni- 
tude of the organ. The reader has been elsewhere 
informed that the orchestra prepared for this occasion 
' alone covers considerably more space than is found 
in any music hall in the kinffdom ;' and similarly he 
may be assisted to estimate the space occunied by the 
organ if told that it stands on more gronnoi than that 
allotted to most ordinary houses. Its width is 40 feet 
by a depth of 30. He will, perhaps, be at a loss to 
conceive how by any possibility a musical instrument 
can require all these 1,200 superficial feet of sUnding 
room, and be tempted to set it down as a piece of 
display^n attempt to impose on him by the mere 
appearance of magnitude. A few simple facts will, 
however, convince him that these arrangements are 
controlled by a necessity passing all show. When he 
is told that this organ contains 4,610 sounding pipes* 
varying in sise flrom 32 feet in length, with a diameter 
sufficient to easily admit the passage of a stout man's 
body, to less than 1 inch in length, with the bore of an 
ordinary quill ; that, in order to place these 4,510 pipes 
efficiently at the performer's disposal, at least 6,800 
other separate working parts are reouired (many of 
these being complete machines in tnemselves, and 
separate members of which, if reckoned as in the 
process of manufacture, would at least quintuple the 
number;) that all these 11,310 sounding and working 






parts require such a disposition and arrangement that 
each one may be more or less easily accessible for 
those occasions of adjustment which mutl frequently 
arise in so complicated an instrument ; and, finally, 
that the entire mass before him weighs nearly 50 tons, 
he will scarcely fail to perceive that the space is 
economically rather than ostentatiously occupied, and 
will, moreover, be enabled perhaps to understand some 
of those points often deemed mysterious with regard 
to large organs in general — such,' for example, as their 
cost and the time occupied in their manufacture. 

Internally the Crystal Palaoe organ is beyond doubt 
a Tery large instrument. Although the number of its 
pipes is for many reasons a ver^ fallacious test, when 
applied to the power and capability of such an instru" 
ment, it may be well to state that in this respect it 
considerably exceeds the world-famous organ at 
Haarlem — the total number of i)ipes in the latter 
being 4,088, while, were the two placed side by side in 
the Crystal Palace orchestra, the difference in point of 
power would be still more remarkable. The performer 
has at his disposal four complete rows of keys, each 
having a compass of 58 notes, and each commanding 
a distinct department of the instrument. He has also 
a set of * pedals' — a key-board played by his feet, in 
fact — ^by means of which he calls forth the ])onderous 
basses necessary to support the general harmony. 

GsTTiNa Sb\tbo and Bbgxxnino. 
But to return to the rehearsal. The mere 
preliminary of getting 2.500 voeal and instru- 
mental pertbrmers in their phves without confu- 
sion would, it wan very naturally imafvined, 
involvu a labor of no ordinary diflieulty ; but so 
efHcient were the nivcautions adopted, and so 
easy the means of ingress and egress, that the 
feat was aecoinj)lished without a single misunder- 
standing. At 11 o'clock, the hour appoint(>d for 
beginning, every singer and every player was 
stationed in the sjjot assigned, while every instru- 
ment and every musie book was at the immediate 
dis])osal of the owners. Tliii* shows how much, 
with how little pains and in how short a time, can 
be effected by simple n^gidations and strict 
discipline. The regidations were due to the 
committee of the Sacred Harmoni(! Society, under 
the supi'rintcndeuce of their uirtiring agent, Mr. 
Robert Bowley; the discipline proceeded from 
the moral control of Mr. Costa, to the exen-ise of 
which he owes no little of the influence both 
social and professional tliat has invariably attached 
to his position. The generalissimo, whose duty 
was to marshal and review tlie harmonious host 
assembled at Uie mighty name of Handel, was (as 
usual) to the minute at his post The cheers and 
acclamations that greeted him, not only from the 
crowds tliat peopled the area and |ralleries, but 
from his own forces, anxiously awaiting the first 
g}'rations of his familiar wand, testified to the 
popular deference he has won through his own 
perseverance, and the conviction that he was bom 
to sway, and not to serve. For a moment Handel 
himself, the Crystal Palace, and all that it con- 
tained were forgotten in Mr. Costa ; but when — 
afler tlie overture to tlie MeMxah had been per- 
formed (in which the amazing fon'e of stringed 
instruments almost Ijewildered the hearer favor- 
ably enough situated to catch the entire volume 
of sound) — the firvt strains of that majestic chorus, 
" And the glory of tlie I^nl," were led off by Uie 
altoe, answered by the trebles, and the whole 
mcasuro of hannony filhMl simultaneously up by 
tenors and Imsses, Handel rosumed his sceptre, 
and from that instant remained undisputed mon- 
arch of the day. 

RBHRA.BSXNO *' TUB MkSHIAH.'* 

Several chorust»s from the first and second 
parts of the Mrs^nnh were gone through, and, 
among others, '* For unto us a child is liom," 
«« He is tlie King of Glory," and »* Tlie Lord 
gave the wonl, groat was the company of the 
preachers,*' — all of which (and tln^y aro very 
different in cliaracter) pro<hiced a marked Mm- 
sation. But from the sublime *^ Hallelujah *' 
most was expected, and the greatest rosults were 
obtained. The weight and sonority of the num- 
berless bass Toi<*cs, in unison, on the passage, 
** He shall roign for ever and ever," which forms 
one of the counter-themes of this transcendent 
hymn, wero marvellous ; and when — at the end 
of the progrossion (so wondrous from its combined 
simplicity and grandeur,) in which the trebles 
holu out a sucxH^ssion of long- sustained notes, from 
D up to Ci — ^the entire foree of voices and instru- 



ments united in giving emphasis to the chord 
which leads to the resumption of tlie original key, 
the effect was nothing short of stupendous. It is 
worthy of remark that, ** great as was the com- 
pany of*' singers and players, their efficiency was 
not only prcser^-ed in jiassages where they are 
employecl on plain harmony, but just as much 
where the worlcinp of two themes in conjunction 
renders the acquisition of cleanii*ss and precision 
a task of much more difficulty. There was not 
the slightest evidence of hesitation fn>m beginning 
to en«l.' We have one observation to make, 
however, in a more critical sjiirit. It may bi> 
absolutely necessar}*, under the conditions of such 
a perfoi-niance in such a place, and with such a 
host, to take the " Hallelujah" and other chonises 
slower than the comi)Oser meant, but it is assuredly 
not necessary to depart from his intmtioni without 
some beneficial result to sanction the lil)criy. 
Now, no such result, but the contra rj-, is derived 
from the pianhssimo, upon which Mr. Costa 
insists, at the coimiicncemeiit of the chonw " For 
unto us a child is Iwni," and as far on as to the 
pa.ssage on the words " wonderful — counsellor — 
the mighty God — the everlasting Father — the 
Prince of Peace." There i:» no wan ant for such 
a reading. The proclamation of the birth of a 
Saviour is not made in a whisper, as if it were a 
secret perilous to disclose, but in accents of 
exultation, convey in": the joy and gratitude of 
the nations at tlieir deliver}.* An abstract musical 
eifect m€\v, jierhajis, be attained by the sudden 
burst upon the wonl " wonderful," afVer a long 
continuance of underbreath singing, but it is an 
effect wholly independent of the words. Handel 
has given appropriate significance to the exclam- 
ation by putting the voices in full harmony and 
reinfon-ing them with the whole strength of the 
orchestra. But we protest here against this 
reiuling chiefly because it fails, under the actual 
cireumstance4», to ac-hieve the jwint contemplated. 
Where wc were placed during the ])erfonnance 
of " For unto us a child is born," almost the whole 
of that part which prece<les the exclamation, 
»* Wonderful !" was lost. We could not hear the 
trebles give out the theme, nor the tenors answer 
them, nor tlie altos respond to the ti'iiow, nor the 
basses join the altos with their florid divisions. 
Nor was the counter-theme, introilucetl by the 
tenors (" And the government shall Ui \\\ion His 
shoulders"), distinctly audible; or, indeed, any- 
thing until the arrival of the fortissinw on the 
word ** wonderful," which was the first indication 
to many not intent ujion the movements of the 
conductor's stick that any singing or playing was 

going on. 

«* Judas Macoah.wus." 

Afler the MesfiaJi several choruses from Judax 
MnccabiBiui were rehearsed, and to such gooil 
purposi^ as to encourage the Ixdief that We<lnes- 
day s performance will Ikj as musically attnu-tive 
as 'any. Among others must be noted as particu- 
larly succewfid the pathetic lamentation of Mat- ^ 
tatliias — "Mourn ye aflli<'ted children" — with' 
whom this noble oratorio is inaugurated ; " Dis- 
dainful of danger," and " We never will bow 
down," both^ masterjneces of energetic chonil 
declamation ; and, last and Ixjst, the magnifiiumt 
»* Fallen is the fo^** at the opiniing of Pivrt H., 
which even the composer of the Ahatsiah and 
Israel has never surpasstMl. ** Sec the comiucr- 
inp hero comes," (appropriated by Handel liim- 
self from tlie oratono of Joshua)^ and the march 
that follows it, so picturesque and full of charatv 
ter, were also among the pieces tried, and were 
listened to with eagiT attention by the audience, 
which at this period haxl swelled into a veritable 
multitude— greatly in favor, by the way, of the 
musical effect. The rehearwil of Juthis was ren- 
dered additionally agreeable by the api)earance 
of two of the principal solo-singera, Madame 
Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves— the fonner 
of whom sang the recitative and air, " Oh Lil>er- 
ty," and the latter the fiery war song of Judas — 
«» Sound an alarm." These highly esteemed ar- 
tists were received with due honors. The recep- 
tion accorded to Mr. Sims Reove-s, however, both 
by the orchestra and the audience, was over- 
whelming ; and this, no doubt, urged him to un- 
wonte<l enthusiasm, since on no previous occasion 



have wo heard him sing, either ** Sound an 
alarm " or anything else, with such splendid ener- 
gy and dramatic power, (for the air in cpiestion 
is' dramatic to all intents and purposes). It was 
surprising no less than gratifying to witness so 
lively an inipresssion produced by our Knglish 
tenor, afler the unwonted display of choral grand- 
eur that had gone before. Not the least inter- 
esting feature in the performance of Jufias Mac- 
cnbaus will be the extra orchestral accoinpaui- 
ments supplied by the experieni-ed pen of Mr. 
Costa, of the nierits o** wlii«-h — as tliey were 
doubtless written with a special view to the di- 
mensions of the Crystal Palace — we shall not 
pretend to judge until we hear them in a more 
circuiiLscribed arena. 

"Israel in Egypt." 
After the interval of an hour— during which 
Mr. Staples and his numerou;? staff ^ycre busily ; 
einjiloyed, an<l apparently to the satisfaction of 
every one who had re<'Oui*ae to their aid — the 
vast orehestra, (which had been emptied with 
great expedition), was once more tenanted — the 
same order and precision being observed as at 
the commencement of the rehearal. Several 
pieces, chiefly choral, from Israel in Effypt were 
now tried, including the oi>ening chorus, ** And 
the children of Israel .sighed ; " '• He spake the 
wortl, and there came all mnnner of flies ; " **He 
gave them hailstones ; " " He sent a thick dark- 
ness; " " He smote all the firstborn of Egypt; " 
" He led them through the deep;" ** But the 
watera overwhelmefl them ; " ** The depths have 
covered them ; " " Thy right hand, O Lord, is be- 
come, (as Handel has accented it), glorious in 
power ; " " 'I'he peo])le shall hear ; " and the 
** Horse and his riJer." For more reasons than 
one the chorust^s from Urael were the most satis- 
factoiy essays of the morning. This a'^tonishing 
work — ^the choral masterpiece of Handel, com|K)- 
sed the same year as .Sa'i/, just after his failure as 
manager of the Italian Opera, when he was hon- 
orably bent upon defraying the debts he had in- 
curred, and in the incredibly brief space of 27 
days ! — or rather so much of it as was given on 
Saturtlay, has never before been heanl to such 
advantage. The well-known " Hailstone " cho- 
rus literally "electrified " the audience, who, for- 
getting it was only a reheai-sal at which tliey 
were presiding, insisted with such unanimous pei^ 
severance ujwn a repetition, that, in order to ob- 
tain silence, and be enabled to proceed with his 
duties, Mr. Costa was comiielled to accord his 
assent, and so the piece was gmie through again, 
to the gi*eat delight of all present The double 
chorusi» in which hrael in Erjypl abound^ came 
out with extraonlinary jKiwer. But — which was 
still more gratifying— the two pieces where false 
or wavering intonation ha<l almost ])assed into a 
tradition, or at least been overiooked aH inevita- 
ble, " He stmt a thick darkness " and *' The peo- 
ple shall hear," were sung by tlie multitude of 
voices perfectly in tune from end to end. Nev- 
ertheless, we must again object to the accomplish- 
ed Neapolitan conductor's reading of a very 
important point We allude to the temiination 
of the choral recitative, " He stait a thick dark- 
ness," which was robbed of its awfully impressive 
character by slackening the time on the woinls 
" wlii(rh might be felt," and especially by <lwell- 
ing longer than the compaser has indicated on 
the monosyllable " be." This imparUMl a theat- 
rical <*liaracter to one of the most solemn pajwa- 
ges in the whole of //<ra«/— the least theatrical 
and most severelv uncompromising of all the ora- 
torios of Handel. Solo singers wiU take such 
lilMJrties, and no one can prevent them ; but we 
shouhl regret to w»e the system even tolerated, 
much \x\OTK\ incuh-ated, in choii-s that have to 
deal with sacred music. Another of the princi- 
pal singers— Miss Dolby— eame forwanl at this 
periwl of the rehearsal, and tried, with eminent 
succejw, the peculiar and not ovei'-gratefnl air, 
** Their land brought forth frogs." Much disap- 
pointment was felt that the famous duet for basses, 
*» The I-.ord is a man of war," was not rehearsed 
by Herr Formes and Mr. Weiss, who wero both 
present, and whose fine voices every one was 
anxious to hear. 
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First Day.— Monday, June 15. 
[From the Tlmei of Ihe 16th.] 



The success of the first performance, which 
took place yesterday — beginning at 1 o'c:lock and 
terminating at 5 — far surpassed expectation. 
Long previous to the commencement of the 
oratorio a brilliant company had assembled, and 
the Crystal Palace, from end to end — the nave 
and courts and galleries, the ten'accs outside, 
and the gardens beneath the terraces — was alive 
with visitors anxious in anticipation for the musi- 
cal treat to come. Before the appointed hour 
the majority of the numbered places in the cen- 
tral transept were occupied, and the adjacent 
blocks of seats in the north and south naves were 
tenanted soon after. The galleries, more remote 
and less easy of access, had been filled earlier, so 
that when the principal singers entered the or- 
chestra, and Mr. Costa (who was loudly greeted) 
bad taken his place in front of the conductor s 
desk, there were not many vacant spots to dwell 
upon. Not that the crowd was inconvenient 
On the contrary', the fact that Her Majesty the 
Queen had intimated her intention of presiding 
at the performance of Jufias Maccaha^us on 
Wednesday no doubt kept all those away who 
would be likely to attend such a celebration in 
obedience to fashion and an appetite for show, 
rather than for love of music and reverence for 
the name and memory of the greatest of sacred 
composers. There were thousands enough \)res- 
ent, however, to realize anything that had been 
predicted of the splendor of the scene. The 
weather was superb, the sky unclouded as in the 
sunniest Italian landscape, and the interior of the 
Palace looked nothing «hort of enchanting. A 
prospect was revealed, indeed, which dazzled the 
eye of the beholder, and suggested the idea of 
some gigantic kaleidoscope, peopled with multi- 
tudinous objects in every variety of fonn and 
color. It is unnecessarv to attempt a new de- 
scription of a scene so cfoscly resembling that we 
endeavored to portray in the notice of Saturday's 
rehearsal — and the more so since whatever re- 
mains to be said will derive additional weight and 
interest when embodied in the report "of to- 
morrow's proceedings, which, as we have stated, 
are to be graced with the ])resence of Royaltv. 
Moreover, the first day of the Handel Festival 
belongs of right to Handel, whose immortal Met- 
siak was given in such a manner and with such 
a prodigality of resources as may justly be styled 
unprecedented. * * ' * « 

An immense crowd of people were collected 
outside the building, and remained there through- 
out the entire perfonnances. They were cer- 
tainly not unrewartled, for during the choruses 
the peal of voices seemed to swell from the build- 
ing and fill the air as though the Palace its<'lf was 
a vast organ. The Hallelujah chorus could be 
distinctly heard neariy half a-mile from Nor- 
wood, and its eiTect, as the sound floated on the 
wind, now high now low, was impressive beyond 
description, and sounded as if a nation was at 
prayers. 

1* he change determined on at the relieai*sal in 
the position of the clioiistcrs, by means of which 
the female singers were all brought together in 
front of the organ and were conspicuous from 
every point, not only afforded an agreeable re- 
lief to the eye, but added materially to the effect 
of the music. The difl'erent choral parts being 
now well balanced, the thunder of the inen^ 
voices no longer overpowered the more nuilliflu- 
ous tones of their fair companions and fellow- 
laborers. Another desirable improvement was 
achieved by the establishment of screens at the 
back and sides of the orchestra, through which 
contrivance the sound, instead of escapin<T into 
the empty galleries and corridors in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of that enormous amphitheatre 
of timber, was thrown directly upon the area de- 
voted to the audience. Among other objects in 
the orchestra that attracted general interest were 
a portrait, a bust, and a full-length statue (in 
marble) of the great musician in whose honor 
this festival was instituted. The jwrtrait, hung 
in front of the organ, was the one painted from 
life by Denner, which Handel bequeathed to his 



amanuensis, John Christopher Smith, whoso lin- 
eal descendant, Lady Rivers, recently made a 
gifl of it to the Sacred Harmonic Society. It is 
said, on good authority, to be one of the best 
likenesses extant The statue on tlie right, for 
which Handel sat, (also in possession of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society), is by Roubillac. 
Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, aflfirms 
that this statue laid the foundation of Roubillac's 
fame in England. It was his first great work ; 
and it is worth noting that his last was Handel's 
monument in Westminster Abbey. A cast of it 
has been forwarded by the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety to Berlin, for the statue to be erected at 
Halle (the birthplace of the composer) at the 
centennary commemoration in 1859, upon which 
a Bcrlinese sculptor, favored by His Pi-ussian 
Majesty, is busily engaged. The bust, on the 
left, is cast from one belonging to the musical 
collection in the Royal Librarj- at Berlin. The 
name of the artist is unknown. 

PlSHrOHMANCB OF " ThE MeSSIAH." 

The performance, as we have suggested, was 
wonderfully successful. The greatest effects, it 
may readily be imagined, the extent and pecu- 
liarities of the arena being taken into considera- 
tion, were produced by the choruses, of which the 
Messiah affords so astonishin": a variety. All of 
these "went" more or less well, while some sur- 
passed in grandeur of tone, precision, and unani- 
mitv, anvdiinflf we can call to mind. Tlie most 
irrei)roachable were naturally those in which the 
occurrence of florid passages is least frefjuent, 
and broad and massive hannony is the prominent 
charaitcri.stic. The very first chorus, *' And the 
glorv of the I-#ortl," at once disclosed the sis:nal 
advantage gained by the new disposition of the 
female voices. The trebles more particularly, 
which at times were* scared v audible during re- 
heai'sal, now came out with penetrating clear- 
ness. " And He shall jiurify the sons of Levi " 
is one of those choral pieces abounding in florid 
divisions, and here there was a good deal of occa- 
sional unsteadiness, especially (strange enough, 
their depth and solidity of tone considered,) 
among the basses, which, swinging to and fro, 
were only prevented from going a.stray by the 
marvellous decision of Mr. Costa's beat ** For 
unto us a child is born " was perfect. Mr. Costa 
(calculating, no doubt, from the experience of 
Saturtlay's rehearsal) discanled the ** pianissimo " 
at the commencement; and thus the advent of 
the Messiah was declared in accents of becoming 
exultation. The grand bui'st — ** Wonderful ! 
Counsellor!" — lost nothing by this, but rather 
gained, since a moment's reflection must convince 
any one of the absui-dity of uttering the preced- 
ing wonls — '* His name shall be called " — in a 
tone scarcely audible, while the close of the 
annunciation — *' Wonderful ! Coun.wllor ! " — the 
name itself — is shouted with the utmost possible 
loudness. The audience, moved to enthusiasm by 
so fine a perfomiance, redemanded it obstreper- 
ously; and their applause continued until the 
pastoral symphony had been played half way 
through ; but the conductor was inexorable, and 
resolutely declined to interiiipt the course of the 
oratorio, for which he is entitled to the thanks of 
all discreet persons. Afler " His yoke is easy," 
the orchestra dispersed, the majority of the 
audience imitated their example, and eating and 
drinkiniv were the onler of the day. 

Nearly all the superb chonises in Part II — the 
Paiision, the contemplation by man of the heavenly 
power, the persecution of the Gospel teachers, 
and the triumph — were admirably given, the only 
evidence of indecision being observed in " All 
we like sheep," last but one of that magniflcent 
chain of choral movements, inaugurated with such 
heart-rending pathos in " Surely he hath borne 
our griefs." Here again we ha<l most frequently 
to complain of the basses, who were also now and 
then unsteady during the majestic fugue, " He 
tru.stcd in (iod," in other respects faultless. The 
" Hallelujah" (during which, according to tradi- 
tional custom, the whole assembly remained 
standing) was grand beyond description. To be 
brief, no less can be said of the astounding chorus, 
»* Worthy is the Lamb," with which the oratorio 



terminates. The "Amen" was equal in all 
respects to the " Hallelujah." and constituted a 
fitting climax to one of tlie moAt impressive and 
exciting performances ever heanl of the Messiah. 
The instrumental orehestia distinguished itself 
honorably throughout. The fugue in the overture 
and the fugal symphonies in the final chorus 
brought out tlie strength and (|uality of the 
violins with surprising effect; and the accom- 
paniments were played with a delicacy and 
precision worthy of ail praise. 

By tlie side of the chorus the solo singers, in 
such a place and under such circumstances, could 
hardly be expected to shine to much advantage. 
The florid airs were, of course, the least distincdy 
audible, and con8ec[uently the least effective. 
Thus Madame Clara Novello pitxiuced a far 
better impression in '* Come unto Him," and " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth," than in " Rejoice 
gready ;" Mr. Sims Reeves obtained his greatest 
successes in " Comfort ye my people" and ** Thou 
shalt break them ;" Miss Dolby pleased most in 
" He was despised," and Hen' J ormes in " The 
people that walked in darkness." Two of the 
ba«« songs, however, " Why do the nations" (Mr. 
AVeiss), and "The trumi>et shall sound" (HeiT 
Foniies), made, we are at a loss to explain why, 
exceptions to the rule. In the last the trumpet- 
playing of Mr. T. Haiper called for unqualified 
eulogy. At the same time, it must be aclded, all 
these accomplished artists sang their very best, 
and u.<ed every effort to do honor to the great 
commemoration in aid of which their services had 
been called into recpii.'qtioii, often triumphantly 
vaii(|ui.«<hin(r the obstacles presented by the unac- 
customed climensions of the arena in which they 
were exhibiting, and extorting the wannest 
ap])lausi^ from the audience. WMiat, however, 
aher such choruses as " Hallelujah," and some 
<lozen othei-s, delivered from the united throats of 
2,000 singeix, can rea.s<)nably be expected from 
one solitary voice — soprano, tenor, contralto, or 
ba.ss ? 

We should have mentioned that the oratorio 
was preceded by the National Anthem, the 
principal solos being sung by Madame Novello. 

The audience dispersed with as much order as 
the\- had assembled. 



Second Day.— Wednesday, 17th. 

The second of these great coiumemoration festivals 
was given to-day, in the presence of her Majesty, with 
a grandeur and success which left nothing to be wished 
for either on the part of its promoters or the public. 
There was no hitch cither by rail or road, no apologies 
or excuses at the eleventh hour ; even the weather 
was favorable, and the arrangements both within and 
without the building were perfect and thoroughly car- 
ried into effect. From first to last there occurred 
nothing which could detract from the eclat of the day, 
or le.ssen its claims to be considered as one which must 

ever form a conspicuous era in our musical annals. 
« « ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Her Majesty and the Royal party arrived at the 
private entrance a few minutes before 1 o'clock. After 
a delay of a few minutes, the Queen, accompanied by 
the Grand Duke Maximilian, and followed by bis 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Prussia, the Princess Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Alice, and suite, proceeded to 
the Royal balcony, which had been handsomely fitted 
up in the north corner of the transept immediately 
facing the orchestra. As the Queen approached, a 
buzz of expectation ran through the vast assemblage, 
which rose by a simultaneous movement, clappmg 
hands, and waving hats and handkerchiefs with such 
enthusiasm, that even the Queen, though well used to 
cordial receptions from her subjects, seemed com- 
pletely moved, and curtsied repeatedly in acknowl- 
edgment of the welcome. Ere this burst of loyalty 
had quite subsided, the grand strains of the National 
Anthem pealed through the building in massive sound- 
ing notes wbich made the very floors and pillars vibrate 
as though rustling with a heavy wind. When its so- 
lemn cadence had completely died away there was 
another outbreak of applause, not so much of course 
for the National Anthem (though magnificently given) 
as for the august lady in whose honor it was sung. 

As the audience settled themselves into their places, 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, the photographers of 
the Crystal Palace, took a beautiful photograpn of the 
whole scene, making the Royal box its centre. It was 
a perfect likeness, and so well and quickly done that 
copies of it were printed, framed, glazed, and laid 
before the Royal party before the first portion of the 
oratorio had concluded. The spot from which it was 
taken was the gallery over the organ, whence perhaps 
the finest coup aVi7 which the festivals of this country 
have ever shown was presented. Immediately beneath 
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wu the great orfcnn, like a cathedral of musie, with 
every tower and pinnacle of its vocal frame sending 
forth a volume of sound amid which even 2000 human 
voices were almost lost. Round thiH, in a vast amphi- 
theatre came the •choni8--<!!osta lowest of all, with 
pale and earnest face, singing in conscientious love 
every note of the music he regulated ; while below 
the orchestra, again, was ranged the brilliant mass of 
visitors, rank on rank, like the divisions of an army 
of old, all richness, pomp, and color. These features 
alone would hare made it a prospect on which the 
memonr would dwell, but when to it are added the 
tiers of close-filled galleries, rising high and spread- 
ing wide — ^the noise of the chorus as " with the hiss 
like rustling winds " they rose to volume forth, "Sing 
unto Ood," the Royal visitors all beating time, and 
vratching every note, and the solemn anxiety of atten- 
tion which seemed to reign over all— it was grand and 
impressive beyond all powers of description. 

**JuPA8 Maccau.kus." 

The execution of Jutlwi MacaU^tmMf to the surprise 
of amateurs, was on the whole even better than that 
of the Meuinh. The music being less familiar to the 
generality, perhaps caused the singers and players to 
be more on their guard, and more anxiously careful 
in taking up the points ; but, whatever the reason, 
the result was as we have stated. A vast improve- 
ment was also noted in the effect produced by the 
solo voices, and this may be traced to the fact that 
there was a much larger crowd in the area and south 
nave— the galleries, affording a less favorable view of 
the Royal box and its distinguished tenants, having 
been partially deserted for the seats below. Madame 
Novello's clear and penetrating voice was heard to 
much better advantage in the National Anthem ; and 
her high ** B flat," which was the town-talk after the 
inauguration of the Crystal Palace three years since, 
again excited admiration. 

The oratorio of Jwku MacrahtPta^ although it must 
not be compared with the Meuiah and Umel in 

fflfpi^ is still one of the greatest compositions of 
andel. The twelfth of the nineteen works of the 
same class written by the illustrious musician in this 
country, it was planned and completed in the short 
space of one month, (when Handel was in his 61st 
year,) and performed at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the 1st of April, 1747, with great success. One of 
its principal charms is the variety which the nature of 
the book suggested to the composer. This enabled 
Handel to break repeatedly from the bonds in which 
he was held hj the insipid muse of Dr. Thomas Mor- 
rell, and soaring on the wings of genius, to make the 
world forget the dullness of the poet in the greatness 
of the musician. The three parts into which the ora- 
torio is divided are happilv contrasted— the prevalence 
of pathetic music in tne orst, of heroic in the second, 
and of jubilant in the third, stamping each with a 
certain characteristic individualitv of which the com- 
poser successf\illy availed himself. « « « 

In the overture, one of Handel's most spirited or- 
chestral preludes, the fugue was led off and responded 
to by the violins and other stringed instruments with 
wonderful precision. The opening chorus (lamenta- 
tion for the father of Judas), so sublime in its expres- 
sion of grief, was remarkablv well given, and the 
sabdued under-tone of the voices on the words, *' is 
no more," in beautiful relief. Equally good was its 
companion in musical pathos, " ror Z^on lamentation 
make/' which, besides its very striking progression 
of harmony, contains a phrase bearing a close resem- 
blance to *' Behold the Lamb of Ood," in the Meiaiah. 
The choral supplication, *' O, Father, whose Almighty 

Sower,'* was highly impressive, and the basses seemed 
etermined to expiate their rare shortcomtnss on the 
occasion of the first performance. The fugue, to 
which the words, "And grant a leader bold and 
brave," is set, was everywhere pointed and accurate. 
In this chorus, and in several others, Mr. Costa has 
introduced brass instruments, often with great felicity 
and effect, but at times, we think, too lavishly. 

The other choruses iQ the first part were sung in 
very satisfactory style,—" We come, we come" (in the 
same key as " Me gave them hailstones," from Israel, 
and in some points bearing a strong similarity to that 
wonderful piece) ; " Lead on, lead on," and "Disdain- 
ftil of danger"— short, bold, and vigorous illustrations 
of the same sentiment, and appearing in bold relief 
after the solemn character of what precedes them-— 
were all effective. But still better was the final chorus, 
" Hear us, O Lord," which embodies simultaneously, 
and with infinite grandeur, the sentiment of religious 
faith and the enthusiasm of martial ardor. Mendels- 
sohn evidently had this very fine composition in his 
mind when he wrote the noble and ingenious chorus in 
St. Paul, "Oh, great are the depths." The first part 
of the oratorio could not have terminated with more 
splendid effect. 

After the usual interval, which her Majesty the 
Queen and her faithful subjects devoted, we believe, to 
much the same object — that of refreshment, the second 
part of Judiu Maeeaheetis commenced majestically 
with one of the most superb and dramatic of all the 
choruses of Handel— " Fallen is the foe." In this 
Brand inspiration the author of the Mettiah has 
oisplayed the singrular faculty he possessed of seizing 
hold and developing any marked idea that might be 
presented to him through the medium of no matter 
what kind of poetrj. Dr. Morell (happilv) has 
refrained from treating the subject at any length. 



His allusions to the yictory of Judas, and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy, are comprised in a not very 
transcendant couplet :— 

" FRli'a Is lh« fbe ; M» fUl thy foM, Lnrd, 

** Where warlike Jodas wields hit righueoos sword." 

That is all. But it was enough for Handel, and helped 
him to contrive a masterpiece— a musical poem of 
astonishing and varied power. The only objection we 
have to make to Mr. Costa's additions liere is that he 
has filled up the intervals in that remarkable passage 
where the voices reiterate the word " FaU'n," three 
times, in an underbreath, the mysterious effects of 
which cannot but be injured by any interpolation. ^ In 
this, and in the tuneful and'beautifully harmonised 
choral piece which chimes in with the duet, "Sion now 
her head shall raise," the multitude of singers earned 
nothing but laurels. The high note (A) of the trebles 
and altos, sustained during two bar4, on the word 
" harps," was nothing short of thrilling. The pathetic 
chorus, " Ah, wretched Israel" (where the Jews are 
in despair at the approach of Antiochns) would have 
been irreproachable, but for the substitution of loud 
for soft in the concluding passage, which violated 
Handel's meaning without improving him. 

The finest choral performance of the day, however, 
and one of the finest probably ever listened to, was 
that of the glorious and magnificent ""We never, 
never will bow down," (in which, by the way, Mr. 
Costa has employed the brass instruments with power- 
ful and legitimate effect.) The sublime progression of 
harmony in the major key— cm the words, "We 
worship God and God alone" — the bass of which is 
afterwards treated, with extraordinary ingenuity, as a 
plain song C**canfofermo**) combined mth aii inde- 
pendent fuRue— was' delivered with astounding force; 
and from that point to the climax the choir seemed to 
accumulate power. The audience, to use a familiar 
phrase, were completely "carried away" by this 
wonderful performance, the most perfect and the most 
impressive that, up to this moment, has distinguished 
the Handel Festival. The applause was tumultuous. 

In the third part the most striking point was the 
well-known "See the Conquering Hero comes," which 
was capitally performed, and re-demanded with even 
greater vehemence than " For unto us a Child is bom," 
on Monday. Mr. Costa, however— consistent to the 
wise principle he would seem to have adopted^pro- 
cecded with the march, heedless of the uproar behind 
him. The audience continuin^c obstinate, however, 
and evidently indisposed to submit even to a wholesome 
despotism, the conductor turned to gallery in which 
the Queen was seated, as if for counsel how to act. The 
matter was briefly settled ; her Majesty, appearing to 
er.tertain the same wish as that which had been unani- 
mously expressed by her subjects, conveyed a signal 
of assent, and the favorite chorus was repeated. The 
" Hallelujah," which brings the oratorio to an end^ 
Handel'sleast important composition of its class — was 
given in a style worthy of the rest, and appropriately 
terminated this remarkably fine performance. 

The principal singers, as we nave hinted, were far 
more successful than on Monday, and for the reason 
already suggested. The chief honors of the day were 
awarded — and justly awarded-^to Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who delivered the three trying airs, " Call forth thv 
powers," "How vain is man," and "Sound an alarm," 
in a manner we haye never heard surpassed by any 
singer. As an example of florid execution, " How 
vain is man" was absolutely faultless, while the two 
great war songs were masterpieces of vocal declama- 
tian. The impression made upon the crowd was 
commensurate vrith the perfection of the singing, and 
at the conclusion of each piece Mr. Reeves was 
honored by a burst of applause as unanimous as it 
was enthusiastic. Miss Dolbv was next entitled to 
commendation. Nothing could be more purely devo- 
tional than her " Pious orgies," nothing more correct 
and artistic than her " Father of Heaven," while in 
whatever concerted music she took part she eoually 
excelled. The sopranos, Mme. Novcllo and Mme. 
Rudersdorff, both had their triumphs— the former in 
the air, " From mighty kings," from which she dis- 
creetly omitted all the antiquated shakes ; the latter 
in " Wise men flattering," which obtained immense 
applause. Mr. Montem Smith acquitted himself ably 
as second tenor ; and the bass music was divided be- 
tween Herr Formes and Mr. Weiss— the recitative 
and air, "Arm, arm, ye brave," being the distin- 
guishing effort of the German, while " The Lord work- 
eth wonders" gained much credit for the English 
singer. This improvement in the vocal solos (or 
rather, perhaps, in the effect they produced) was not 
the least gratifying incident of the aay. 

After " Judas Maccabeus," (at the Queen's desire, 
if we arc rightly informed,) the Old Hundredth Psalm 
was sung, her Majesty and the whole assembly stand- 
ing. The third verse, "Oh, enter then His gates 
with praise," was given in unison by the united voices 
of the 2,000 choristers. A more grand and impressive 
effect cannot be imagined. Havdn and M. Berliox, 
the musical antipodes of each other, would have gone 
into extasies about this performance, just as they did 
about the charity children in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

[From the N«w Tork Miukal Revlmr.) 

The Mntieal Festival at Philadelphia. 

Five days of rest and recreation, of happiness 
and peace^ taken from the daily routine of nurry 



and buaineas ; fire days of toiif;, oif music, and of 
ioyful sensation ; not the ^fathering of a few 
idlers, which the crowd pass by without notice, or 
with mingle<i fcelincs ot contempt and pity, but 
of thousands of roreign and native citizens, 
wliose perfonuances are sanctioned and compU- 
mentea by the prv&s, and partici]mted in by the 
public officers of the city. Such was the Ger- 
man Festival of Music at Philadelphia. 

It is evident that these German Fostivaltt are 
hereafter to occupy a prominent place in Ameri- 
can socictv; and it i.s this immediate contact with 
the m»s^9 that can alone plant and develop the 
ccrm of the beautiful and grand in the minds of 
high and low, and place the Festival above all 
other musical events in this I'oimtry. Nor should 
we attribute the ini^xirtance of these fctftivals, 
and tlieir influence u^ion society, alone to the fact 
that the musical performance:! are on a larger 
scale than usual. For what is the use of per- 
forming the ma^ter^works of musical art witn a 
lai^ IxMly of taU>ntcd artists, even for several 
days consecutively, if done onbj for thtfeic? It 
is for this rca.soii that, in England, where the pri- 
ces of admittance to mu^^ical festivals is exorbi- 
tant, their imagined refining influence upon soci- 
ety has become a dead letter. So long as the 
national and social character is not preserved in 
thcin, they become simply concerts for those who, 
by their jxKiition and intellectual ability, need 
them least 

But if, on the one hand, this view fonns in our 
opinion a most esH*ntial part of these festivals, on 
the otlicr, we must not lo^ siHit of the musical 
character. The music should be such as to suit 
the masses who live in the present, and not in a 
past age ; it ouj];ht to be grand and edifv^ng, but, 
at the same time, in .ipint, character, and treat- 
ment, popular ; tlie performances ought to be dig- 
nified and painstaking : in short, as good as pos- 
sible. We are sorry to say that, in this respect, 
the late Festival in Philadelphia did not meet 
our expectations, while in all others it was a de- 
cided success. 

SATURDAY AFTRRXOON. 

The Festival commenced on the thirteenth of 
June, the very day when the comet was expected 
to make his appearance. Although he was espe- 
cially invited oy the singera, in a very amusing 
poem, publisheci in their .'l^iim, of all the invited 
guests ne alone failed to appear. The enemies 
of the Festival said it was because he thought 
himself sufficiently represented by the singing, 
while the members saiu tliat he was reminded m 
time of the old saying of the German poet, which 
was inscribed upon the walls : 

"Where they aing, there rest in peace, 
For had people have no songs." 

Nearly the whole day was consumed in prepar- 
ing for tJie reception of the singers. These were 
from Alexandna, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Easton, Harrisburg, Hartford, Hoboken, Newark, 
New York, New Haven, Reading, Richmond, 
Trenton, Washington, Williamsbui^, Wilming- 
ton, and Philadelphia ; in all, 54 societies, num- 
bering 1505 memoers. 

The sin^rs and guest*^ were received with a 
cannon-sakite from tlie wharf, and escorted with 
a band of muwc to Independence Square, where « 
the PhiUdelphia singers welcomed them with a 
song composed especially for the occasion, the 
opening words of which, *♦ Friends, brethren, be 
welcome to our circle," nuule a ver}- deep and 
hearty impression. After this, a long torch-light 

Erocession was formed, with banners and militaxr 
amis at the head of each society, which proceed- 
ed to Jayne's Hall, from the balcony of which 
rockets and might)' cheers were sent forth, as 
soon as the sin^rs came in sight The crowd 
through which the procession passed was immense ; 
however, no disturoance of its ranks took place. 
Javne*s Hall was fitted up very appropnately. 
Outside, in front, was a splendid transparency, 
representing Apollo crowning with laurels the 
Goddesses of Music, Art and Science ; but what 
pleased us more was, the decoration of the inte- 
rior — ^not so much on account of the tables ex- 
tending the whole length of the hall, and bounti- 
fully covered with a collation for the entertain- 
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ment of the viriton, bat on account of tho ia- 
scripdons on the walls, representing, in chrono- 
logical order, the names or the most eminent mu- 
sicians since the year A. D. 888, thus giving an 
epitome of the whole history of music, llie idea 
upon which this ornamental decoration was 
founded was certainly very good, although the 
design might have been improved by giving not 
only tho names, but also, in lai^i^e letters the 
spirit and character of the dilierent epochs. 
Other inscriptions from German and English au- 
thors were conspicuous, all having special refer- 
ence to tlie nature, necessity, and triumphs jof 
music. 

Some of these were very appropriate. For 
instance, Luther's 

"He who loTen not womon, pUy, and song, 
Will be a fool hU whole life long." 

And Schiller's 

ART. 

<*To one, she is the hesvenl^ goddess ; to the other, 
a good cow, which has to proTide them with butter." 

Or the following, for the ideas of which the Ger- 
man Seume was indebted to Shaks])earo : 

" The man that hath no music in his aoul. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is lit for treason, stratagems, and spoils; 
Let no such man be trusted." 

As soon as all the singers were seated in tho 
hall, the President of the Festival welcomed 
them ; the banners were arranged around the 
boxes in the rear, from which all their peculiar 
beauties could be seen ; and tho supper commen- 
ced with that activity, that good humor, and that 
especial talent for causing its contents to disap- 
pear, which, on such occasions, seems toH)c given 
to every nation. A peculiar item in this supper 
was the entire absence of the usual ^ bier," which 
was displaced by the more national Rhenish wine 
from Fatheriand.^ Thus ended the first day, 
amidst eating, drinking, and singing, and with 
the utmost confidence in the stability of the world, 
and the necessity of musical festivals. 

SUNDAY. 

To the Quaker citv, tliis Sunday presented, 
doubtless, a strange and unusual aspect Early 
in the morning. Chestnut street was thronged 
with jolly-lookmg people, (with every variety of 
ribbons fluttering from their coats), and filled 
with the sounds of music, wafted by the breeze 
from Jayne*s Hall, where the rehearsal for the 
concert in the evening took place. The refresh- 
ment-rooms, (opened for the first time on the 
Sabbath), were besieged by an ever-thirsty army 
of singers. Even the druggists were compelled 
to open their soda-fountains, which, once opened, 
knew no clonng. Immediately after the rehear- 
sal, the Philadelphians, as the first item on the 
programme of the day, escorted their guests to 
the different places of interest in the surrounding 
country. Very likely, in these different trips, 
the national beyera^ was duly patronized ; but 
no evidence of it existed when, upon their return 
in the evening, the concert commenced. 

The hall, on this occasion, was well filled ; and 
although the majority were Germans, a goodly 
number of Americans were present 

p&ooaAiiifz. 

1. Orerture, Fingalshoehle. (Mendelssohn.)— 2. 
The Iron Viper. Oratorio. (Loewe.)— 3. Festival 
Orerture. (V. Lachner.)— 4. Credo from the Twelfth 
Mass. (Mozart,)— 5. Solo, Angels ever bright and 
fair. (Handel.) Miss Caroline RichinRs.— 6. Chorus 
from tho Creation. (Haydn.)-— 7. Duet from the 
Creation. (Haydn.) Miss C. Richings, and Mr. Ph. 
Bohr.— 8. Hallelujah, from the Messiah. (Handel.) 

These pieces were all performed by the Phila- 
delphia societies alone, to whom were added 
about eighty ladies, and a strons orchestra, the 
whole under the direction of Mr. Wolsieffer. 
This latter gentleman is one of the oldest musi- 
cians, and tho founder of the German singing- 
societies in Pliiladelphia. It was probably on 
account of this circumstance, and the lamentable 
fact that the Quaker city possesses no better con- 
ductor of its own, which led to his appointment — 
an illustration of that smallness of mind which 
seems to rule so many public affairs, whether mu- 
sical or not, in this ana other countries. If they 
had no good conductor in Philadelphia, they were 



bound to engage the best thev could find else- 
where ; and certainly they needed not to go far 
to have found a superior one, as Mr. Bergmann 
was at that time in Philadelphia, conducting the 
German Opera. The fact of an accomplished 
leader not being in Philadelphia should never 
have interfered with the management of a na- 
tional festival like this. We doubt not Mr. Wol- 
sieffer is a very good musician, but he was a rery 
poor conductor. He lacked conception, energy, 
and thorough influence upon his singers as well 
as his orchestra. But what was worse than this, 
was tlie programme itself. To have only two or- 
chestral compositions perfoimed, and one of them 
worn out, and the other scarcely worthy to be 
worn at all, and then to bring forward an oratorio 
like The Iron Viper, (which of itself illustrates 
the fact, that even a clever and intelligent author 
must become tiresome if his artistic actions are 
entirely ruled by a very old idea), then to sing 
fragments by Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, which 
have been heard over and over again — all this is 
certainly very discouraging?, and could never have 
taken place with an intelligent body of men, if 
party interests had not interfered. We suppose 
a principal cause of this arrangement in the pro- 
gramme was the desire to have short pieces, and, 
at the same time, such as would come under the 
head of sacred music. If it were necessary to 
select such music on account of the Sabbath, it 
would have been much better to go to the old 
Italian masters, whose compositions are less 
known, and — in point of the strictly religious 
yiew, and musical treatment — certainly more sa- 
cred than most of the modem so-called church 
compontions. But, aAer all. are not the ninth 
symphony, Berlioz's HarohU Schumann's Pnra- 
dine and Peri, or the PUgrinuiffe of the Rose^ 
Mendelssohn's Lnhgenang, and a host of other or- 
chestral and vocal compositions, as stricUy sacred 
as any of Mozart's, Handel's, or Haydn's church 
compositions ? 

As to the performance of all the numbers of 
the above programme, the solo pieces gave evi- 
dently the most satisfaction and. m some respects, 
this was quite right Miss Richings sung her 
aria (in English) exceedingly well, but spoiled 
the impression by a very inappropriate alteration 
at its conclusion. The young lady has a good 
yoice, and what we should call a showy method 
— which is often not a very reliable one. 

MONDAY. 

This was a busy day for the singers. There 
was first a rehearsal at the Academy of Music, 
and then the long-expected and (by many of the 
participators) the much-dreaded procession of the 
singers, with the military escort of honor, to In- 
dependence Square, where the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Vaux, welcomed them with a hearty 
and well-pointed speech. The streets through 
which the procession marched were crowded, and 
Independence Square offered a most brilliant 
display of the thronging multitudes. The Mayor, 
in his address, alluded to the importance and so- 
cial influence of these festivals — which, coming 
from the chief magistrate of the city, was regard- 
ed as a very high compliment to the Germans 
there assembled, and responded toby three hearty 
cheers. Afler his address, the singers retired to 
their headriuarters, marching amidst thousands 
of spectators. llic evening concert at the 
Academy of Music was well attended. We think 
yery few of the admirers of the Italian opera — 
which, we hear, are more numerous in Philadel- 
phia than any other city in the Union — could 
nave been present for we could detect the pres- 
ence of only one opera-cloak, the best represen- 
tative of nshionaole opera-attendance m this 
country. 

Tho programme consisted of: 

1. Overture, Effmont. (Beethoven.)^2. Choral. A 
Tower of Strength is our God. (Luther.) Sung by 
all the s{nger8.---3. Olockentone. Bell Sounds. (Abt.) 
Baltimore singers.— 4. Hymnus. Sixty-seventh 
Psalm. (J. Otto.) All the singers.— 6. On the 
Bhine. fKticken.) New York singers.— 4. Chorus 
flrom the Prophet. Call to Arms. (Meyerbeer.) 
1. Jttbel Overture. (C M. Von Weber.)— 2. Double 
Chorus. Water and Wine Drinkers. (Zoellner.) 
All the singern.— 3. Sacred chorus from Euryanthe. 
(C. M. Von Weber.) Philadelphia singers.^-^. Cho- 



rus. The American Champion of Liberty. (Wol- 
sieffer.) All the singers.— 6. Serenade. (Marschner.) 

Orpheus, Boston «. Pilgrim's Chorus ttom Tann- 

hatUer. (B. Wagner.) All the singers. 

The greatest feature in the perfonnance of 
this progranune was the appearance of the per- 
formers, and the stage. Wben the curtain rose, 
and Uie audience beheld the vast array of sing- 
ers, surrounded by the words of Fatherland, one 
burst of agreeable surprise and satisfaction filled 
the room. These fifteen hundred Germans, sink- 
ing in honor of social harmony and brothei^ood, 
of peace and civilization, presented a ver^ differ* 
ent si^ht than when the sons of Germania rose 
from its woods. to defend their soil from the inva- 
sion of the Romans. Christianity has brought to 
the grandchildren of those barbarous forefathers 
a new mission and a new fatherland. It^ would 
be of no avail to record all the ideas which the 
sight of these modem Germans sugj^ested ; enough 
that it was a grand and a most sattsiactory si^ht, 
repaying for a great many inconveniences which, 
in a musical sense, made themselves felt during 
the evening. The New York and Boston singers 
won the pnze. They both were enthusiastically 
encored, and deservingly so. They showed mora 
spirit, more expression, and also more mechani- 
cal skill than the others. Some of the pieces, 
however, were very little adapted to cause any- 
thing but ennui and confusion. The best per- 
formance of the united singers was Luther*s Cho- 
ral, which made a very good impression. 

TDB8DAT. 

This was a general holiday for the Germaii 
population, and participated in by niany Ameri- 
cans. From eany morning till late in the after- 
noon, ahnost every vehicle which could be used 
was put into requisition to carry the crowd to 
Lemon Hill, where the pic-nic took place. It 
was a grand pilgrimage, not to the Holy Land, or 
in honor of the Holy Church, but in honor of 
Nature, and the gifts to appreciate its beauties in 
a social manner. It was, according to all reports, 
the greatest turn-out Philadelphia ever witnessed. 
When the singers reached the spot, they found it 
already fully covered with all representatiyes of 
mankind, from the infant to the old man, military 
men and civilians, singers and lookers on, enthu* 
Blasts and cool philosophers, highly jolly fellows 
and very sober people — all were there, gathered 
in groups talking, laughing, observing, taking 
notes, and enjoying themselves, each in his own 
way. The different singing-societies were scat- 
tered over the hill, each under their different 
banners, occasionally singing or listening to a 
speech, but oftencr drinking out of that musical 
instrument, (the only one visible), which goes 
under the familiar name of a horn. We have 
heard a great many horn-jjlajrers (Vivier indn- 
ded) who could manage their instruments with a 
good deal of virtuosity, but that which we saw 
on this venerable afternoon exceeded anything 
we ever before witnessed. We met, however, 
one dub where we saw neither banner nor horn, 
but where, nevertheless, the same virtuosity pre- 
vailed. It is said that this gift is peculiar to the 
majority of the German people. That club (from 
New York) also gave us some very fine speci- 
mens of quartet singing — a treat which was 
attempted by the other societies so often, that it 
lost its charm. But, if we were not always 
pleased, we were, under all circumstances, sur- 
prised to hear people sing in ^neral correctly, 
who had already so severely tried their lungs by 
the use of their favorite instrument, the horn. 

There was, however, one instance, where we 
listened for a little time with real pleasure. This 
was, when we came to the quarters of the old 
Baltimore Quartet, which gave ns some very fine 
specimens of singing Tyrolean airs with the head- 
registers of the voice, which is called in German 
jodeln. Besides this, we heard manpr a good 
word, saw a deal of real fun, and kstened to 
plenty of nonsense ; but not in a single instance 
did we notice any laxity in speech and actions. 
There was high jollyism, nothing more. We 
were quite amused at a place where a man exhib- 
ited a weighing-machine — an excellent idea, by 
the way, to take this occasion, where nearly all 
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had increased their weight by order of the day. 
There was, therefore, a general satisfaction ex- 
pressed in these quarters with the exhibitor, 
especially by those who had taken not less than 
forty glasses of their favorite beverage. Not less 
amusing was the siglit of some juvenile persons 
who, evidently not accustomed to so many hours 
of standing, staring, looking on, and drinking, 
looked immensely fetigucd and worn out, but who 
nevertheless tried to persuade each other that 
they had an exceedingly nice time. Fortunately 
for these, and perhaps also for all concerned, it 
happened that, when the pic-nic had reached its 
climax, a thunder-storm made its appearance, 
which literally cleared the little shadowed hill of 
all the representatives of mirth and musical fes- 
tivals. It is said that this was occasioned by an 
especial prayer of the ladies, who feared that a 
prolonged stay on the hill would interfere with 
the necessary preparations for the grand ball, 
which was to take place the same evening at 
Jayne's Hall. The Storm-king, glad to please 
the ladies for once, acquiesced quickly in the de- 
sire of the better half of our sex, and when the 
hour came for the commencement of the ball, all 
were on hand, presenting a brilliant sight of har- 
mony and pleasure. 

WEDNE8DAY. 

Tlie morning was const»crated to some admin- 
istrative affairs of the Festival, and the passaG:e 
of the resolution to hold the next gathering in 
Baltimore. The afternoon brought all the sing- 
ers together for the last time to a brilliant ban- 
quet, where the same tone, which characterized 
the whole aflair, still prevailed, where some good 
and a few miserable speeches were made, and 
where the Festival was brought to a happy con- 
clusion. 

Beibre we can dismiss the subject, we wish to 
state that this festival has confirmed our belief in 
the necessity and social importance of these 

gatlierings. At the some time, we cannot help 
linking that still better results would be obtain- 
ed, if, first, he societies would introduce choruses 
to be sung I / ladies as well as gentlemen ; and, 
second, if parts of the programmes of these festi- 
vals were adapted for the consideration and sym- 
pathy of the Americans. If by these festivities 
the two nation lities shall be brought into a closer 
and more hi 'onious intercourse, (and we do 
not acknowle any higher purpose for them,) 
then the strict lemian character of the affair 
must be givi n 



Kisd Victoire Balfe. 

The opinion of this young English prima donna, 
which we copied from the London News^ is con- 
firmed by the experienced critic of the Athenceunif 
as follows : 

It is a bold stroke to bnng out a young lady 
new to the sta^e at either of our Italian opera- 
houses in * La Sonnambula ;' since there exists no 
musical drama more familiar to the English 
public, or in which the principal character has 
Deen sustained by so many artists of the firat class. 
Tlie opera is, further, in itself, difficult for a debu- 
tante, because the great scene for the prima donna 
closing the drama demands that vocal steadiness 
and force which it is difHcult to retain to the last 
under the anxieties of a first nighr. — But, what- 
ever mi"jht be the hazani of such a challenge, the 
result ot Thursday wc^'c justified the ambition, as 
proving to the public hat a new and attractive 
artist, tlioroughly ] rep red for her profession, is 
now ready for opera So satisfactory a first 
appearance as Mis> Biilfe*s we do not recollect 
since that of Mile. Pai ine Garcia. Miss Balfe's 
appearance is singulai y pleasing. Her manner 
on the stance is eas ', refined, and naturally 
dramatic ; since r.o tti oring could have prepared 
her for the chamber icene, where her sorrow and 
dismay were expres 3d with a spontaneous aban- 
donment, intense -^ ithout exaggeration. Miss 
Balfe*s voice is agrci «ble and sufficient — a mezzo- 
soprano, smparently. of alK)ut two octaves in 
compass (from A to a) — as yet expressive rather 
than powerful, but neither meagre in quality nor 



wooden in timbre. It has been trained as few 
voices are trained now-a-days, and "came out" 
sound in intonation (a little inevitable emotion 
allowed for) — sure in the attack of intervals — 
solid in sostenuto — and brilliant in execution. 
The scale, ascending or descending, the arpegsio, 
the shake, seem entin»ly under Miss Balfe's 
command. The aria * Come per me sereno* had 
been overcharged with ornaments (and, in truth, 
the song, with its lack-a-daisieal pauses and its 
appoggiature, is good for little, save as a pattern- 
card to exhibit executive accomplishment), — in 
not one of which was incompleteness to be 
detected. — The recitatives were said with feeling; 
the concerted music was phi*ased by Miss Balfe in 
true musical style ; the long and trying Lento, 
*Ah, non credea,* in the last scene,' was given 
with purity and ])athetlc expn'.«ion. In the 
finale, we fancy that fatigue had to be surmounted, 
and that more may have been meant for the singer 
to exhibit than she executed ; but the rondo was, 
nevertheless, so victoriously sung as to close the 
opera without any falling off. The welcome of 
Miss Balfe was warm; the applause, as the 
evening went on, grew wanner and wanner; her 
reception at last was ra])turous. It is not, however, 
because of this effect pi-oduced — because of 
boucpiets and recalls — that we announce the 
success to have been complete. Such signs may 
be fallacious, but musical ears cannot be deceived 
as to musical proficiency, — and the new Amina 
proved herself to be not a raw scholar, but a real 
artist, and, as such, made at her outset that step 
which those for whom allowances must be claimed 
— albeit the claimants have still the courage to 
present themselves while they should be at school 
— too seldom make during a lifetime. Health and 
strength ])eniiitting. Miss Balfe has a brilliant 
career before her; in particular, we imagine, as 
a singer of Rossini's operas, since while, for the 
most part, they demand from the prima donna 
executive power, musical skill, and charm of tone, 
they do not call for the compass of a soprano 
acutOf nor the fon-e of a walking trombone. 
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We send this number of our paper forth amid 
the ringing of bells, the thunder of big cannons, 
the petulant plague of petty fire-crackers, the 
blare of numberless brass bands, and all the 
confusing patriotic noises that make up a celebra- 
tion of the nation's birth-dav. Surelv we are 
bound to be a musical people in due time, since 
all our ingenuity in public jubilations, in the art 
of general self-amusement exhausts itself year 
after year in this one form of a vast " Calathum- 
pian " gunpowder Symphony ! We take to noise, 
to sounding demonstrations, as a duck takes to 
water. Stunned with all this glory, with breast 
full of patriotism, and ears full of " Yankee 
Doodle" and of " Hail Columbia," what can we 
have to say, or what rc*port of music as an Art ? 
And verily it is a barren time with us, in respect 
of music. There may be much good silent 
planting going on, but Uiere is little open fruit- 
bearing or reaping. Concerts and operas are 
scattering and comparatively insignificant. 

In the latter field, however, there are still 
some signs of afteiMiarvesting and gleaning. — 
Mme. Lag RANG K, we see. commenced this week 
a series of six more " farewells," in the shape of 
operatic i>erformances at the New York Acad- 
emy, with Brignoli, Amodio, &c., giving 1 
Purifani on Monday, and Nonna on Wednesday, 
to large and fashionable houses. Will not this 
admirable singer give us a chance to encore her 



farewells here in Boston, too ? In Philadelphia 
the German opera has closed with tempting pros- 
pects for another season ; they even talk of Nozze 
di Figaro^ of Oberon, of TanvhSufer, as well as 
of Don Juan and Fidelio ! 

But the note- worthiest event in Philadelphia, 
and in this country, for the fortnight past, has 
been the Annual German Festival, or Saenger- 
Fest, We could not be there to see and hear, 
even bv vicarious eves and ears ; but deeming 
the event too interesting and too significant to be 
omitted in our chronicle of Art, we -borrow an 
intelligent account of the proceedings from the 
New York Musical Recleio. We fullv agree 
with the writer in the hope that this fine element 
of the Teutonic nationality will not keep itself 
too di.stinct, but will more and more blend with 
our Americanism, a<lapting its musical and social 
manifestations somewhat to our wants and com- 
prehension, infusing its artistic, genial enthusiasm 
into our lives, and perhaps receiving equal bless- 
ings in return. 

But fortunately for our own barrenness, what 

grand reports there come to us from England ^ 
The same week, kept by the Germans here, was 
there dedicate to Handel. Ttco thousand 
voices, Jice hundred instruments, with the pres- 
ence and sympathy of audiences ranging from 
11,000 upwards, (the number was expected to be 
much greater on the second day, when the Queen 
was present), wero engaged on the 15th, 17th 
and IDth of June in doing homage to a musician 
and a man, than whom, as the London Musical 
World well says, " No one that ever breathed the 
air of England — Shakspeare perhaps excepted — 
has conferred greater benefits on her people." 
The same paper adds : " Who "will venture to 
assert that the civilized world would not have 
been worse without the Messiah ? " Tliis colossal 
festival, so unprecedented in magnitude, is only 
experimental and preliminarj* to still greater 
things in prospect for the celebration of the 
anniversary of Handel's death, in 1859. So 
grand a demonstration was in keeping with the 
gigantic majesty of Handel's thoughts, and with 
the spirit of our age ; and therefore all will re- 
joice to hear that so bold an experiment, in spite 
of all predictions of impracticability, or even of 
scientific doubts whether such a mass of sound, 
spread over so much sj)ace, could reach tlie ear 
at once, even if it all moved as one, proved in 
the main eminently successful. All the accounts 
agree in pronouncing it a great success. Some 
drawbacks, to be sure, are mentioned, such as 
imperfect hearing of the softer solo passages, and 
the more complicated choral movements, owing 
chiefly to the un-acoustic nature of the glass and 
iron Palace. As matter of history, we have 
wished to place as full as possible a record of the 
three days, and (what was in some respects even 
more interesting) of the last rehearsal, in our 
columns. We have read several vivid and intel- 
ligent i-eports, but select that of the Times upon 
the whole, as both the fullest and most careful, 
while it agrees in all essentials with the others. 
We give to-day reports of the two first days, leav- 
ing the third day to our next, when doubtless we 
shall also get fuller statistics as to numbers of 
audience, &c. That accounts should differ as to 
the effect of certain passages and voices, is natu- 
ral, considering the different localities of hearers 
in so vast a building. There is some diflference, 
too, of special criticism. One quotes : ** When 
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rou want an angel in wnging, send for Clara 
Novello," and ])raisos all she did, as do the most. 
Another brings this serious charge against. Eng- 
land's pattern oratorio singer : 

Wo slionM have heen belter pleased, however, had 
Madame Novello heen content to sin«; the mask as 
Hantlel wrote ir. On the OjMjning dnv of a irreat 
Handel Festival she should have exhibited better 
taste than to depart so completely from Handel's 
score. In the air: ** I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eih," she never, in one sin^rle instance, ^avc the cor- 
rect music to titc words just quoted, hut substituted 
in the latter half of the passage a barbarous innova- 
tion of her own. 

The Handel Festival wa-^ not the only musical 
event that week in Lond(m. Clinging about it 
were of course many parasites, among which one 
huffe one — Jullien's ton-davs Festival at the Sur- 
rev Gai-dens, of which wc spoke last week, with 
-troops of famous singers; three oratorios, ("Cre- 
ation,"** Elijah " and the *' Seasons,") a Mendels- 
sohn night, a Venli night, &c., &c., in his imperial, 
grand Panjandrnui way. Then there were the 
two op<*ra liouses. The tenor of our last reports 
was still kept up — the usual repetiti^ms or the 
Trnrntore and the Trnviata : but with one re- 
deeming effort mnde in rivalry at both houses, 
namely, the revival of Don Giovanni: at the 
Royal Italian, with Mario and Grisi, and Mile. 
Marai as Elvira, and Mine. Bosio, whose Zerlina 
charmed as it did here in Boston years ago, and 
Ronroni as the Don, and Herr Formes, Lepo- 
rello. At Her Majesty *s the thing was made 
more complete than ever before, with restoration 
of the usually omitted parts, and closer carrying 
out of all the scenic and dramatic intentions of 
the poem. Here our old friend, Bencventanb, 
was wa Don, who, (the Timea says), ** gives a 
very gallant representation of the part, makes 
love and declares war with a full conviction of 
ultimate victory, and eats his supper with an air 
of princely independence." The Piccolomini 
was a fni»cinating Zerlina. " Never did village 
coquette nuflgu, pout, pinch, elbow, sulk, whee- 
dle, or fondle, witn more earnestness, more char- 
mingly, or more irn^sistibly." Mile. Spezia, as 
Donna Anna, and Mile. Ortolani as Elvira, art) 
much praised, and so is Sig. Belletti, as I^^pondlo ; 
but Guiglini, as Ottavio, *' did not shin**." A 
good sign was it, that Don Giornnni was to be re- 
pciated three times during the Handel week. 

Ne.Kt week wc hope to glance at music on the 
Continent Meanwhile returning home again, 
to our own barrenness, we are reminded that 
something is intleed <lone, as we have before 
hinted, in the way of planting. Planting gofwl 
seeds, we can but hope. There are more musi- 
cal schools in oijcration, perhaps, in the summer 
than in the winter ; at Icc-wt large schools of na- 
tive growth, where music, and the art of teaching 
music, arc taught in large classes. We have 
alreaily mcnticmetl one good begiiming in this 
city, in the ** Boston Music School." To-day a 
friend, at our reriuest, kinilly furnishes us with an 
atM-ount of another, conducted in the pleasant 
village of North Kea<ling, but a few miles ba<k 
in the gn^en country. Each has its peculiar a<l- 
vantages; that in the rouiitry, of cheaper living, 
retinuncnt, influence of nature, &e. ; tliat in the 
city, of clost'r contaet with musicians, aeeess to 
city oratorios and concerts, &c. The I'onduct of 
the.«»e two schools enlists a largi» vari(*t\' of tilent, 
and we wish them l)oth success, in the sineere 
hope that a true Consi»rvatory of Music may Re- 
sult from one or both of them. 



Nkw Havkn, Conn., July 1. — I believe it is 
not often that you receive n letter from this place, 
which is, on the contrary, rather famed for its unmu- 
aicalittff if I may Ije allowed to coin the word. During 
many former visits, I have found that it justly merit- 
ed this unenviable celebrity ; hut of Inte, my experi- 
ence has led me to hope that a brighter day is 
dawning for ** Heavenly music," beneath the noble 



elms of this fair city — so fair, indeed, that it is but 
meet that the Arts should have a home here, and 
flourish peacefully under the protection of its grand 
old {guardians. East and West Hock, which, like two 
sleeping monster lions, keep faithful watch on cither 
side of the (rem entrusted to their care. 

Here, as in so many other places, ihc first to 
awaken a sense of this necessity, have been Ger- 
mans. Three of these, one a professor of drawing 
and paintin<;, the other two of music, have settled in 
New Haven within the past few years, and are ma- 
king the most praiseworthy efforts to cultivate the 

public taste, and arouse and develop fdumberinp^ 
talent. As a proof of the success which one, at 
least, of the musicians has met with, I n>nst give you 
an account ol a Soiree which Mr. Weuxer pave 
last week at a private house, and to only invited 
guests. The performers were the professor him«elf 
on the violin and piano, three of his pupils, (two 
gentlemen and a younp lady), on the latter instru- 
ment, an amateur also on the violoncello, .and the 
Quartet choir of Trinity Church. The programme 
was as follows : 

1. Orerture — Mafffe Flato Mnsart 

2. Qanrtct — Ave Veruiu It(>^Bli<l 

8. ElcKle-Vlolin .Ernst 

4. Adnglo— Piftno, Violin and *eello Ilnydn 

6. Larghiftto— 2d .'^ymphnny B«^ehnven. 

6. OInriHin Rxcelois— 16ch MaM Ilaydn 

7. Overture— Kid«>Uo B*^ihoTen 

B. 9oni; without Wordo — Violin MenUcliiNohn 

9. Trio-AttiU Ver-li 

lU. Tr|i>->PuHtanl. Piano, Violin and 'cello Bdlirii 

11. Overture— Oberon Webtr 

12 Quartet— 01oiio<«a Lnmblllote 

18. Overture— Midsummer Night'i Dreum Ueud«*liisohu 

You will admit that this presents a very respecta- 
ble array of names, with only a small sprinkling of 
the common-place in homage to variety of tastes. 
From the remarks made in my immediate nci^hhor- 
hood, however, I should hardly have supposed this 
precaution to be necessary. They betokened such 
appreciation and enthusiasm as to delight the heart 
of any true music-lover. 

The piano performances were all very creditable, 
although the last two overtures seemed a trifle too 
difficult for some of the players. The Lar^hctto of 
Beethoven was exceed inirly well rcndereid. In his 
violin solos, Mr. Wehner proved himself a master of 
bin instrument, and played with a truth of feclin*; 
which is not often found. The *Ccllo-playcr was not 
so ^ood, so that the Adagio of Ilaytln, otherwise 
extremely beautiful, was a little marred, as well as 
cut short by the omission of the 'cello variation. 

The vocal quartet was composed of very fine 
voices, and jjavc ample evidence of careful practice 
and earnest feel inp^. Its members acquitted them- 
selves admirably tlirou<;hout, and ^nvc general plens- 
oro by their performances. Of these, I enjoyed 
most the Gloria in ^rce/«/s, bv Haydn : but it was 
the O Gloriosa of I^mbilloitc which was unani- 
mously encored. It is a spirited, fmely harmonized 
work. 

This Soiree was only one of a weekly series which 
takes place during the winter, and if the others are 
as well attended and as attentively listened to as 
this one, I think we may be satisfied with the pro- 
press of Art in this place. Of the pood which their 
originators are doinp, several of Mr. Wehner's, jw 
well as Mr. Stokckkl's pupils, whom I hnvc met, 
pivc ani|)lo proof. One of the former is (|uite an 
instance of the triumph of pcnius. Mr. C. is quite 
a youn«; man, and lias been brought up to the trade 
of a tanner. As far as 1 know, he has had no early 
musical instruction whatever, but has only of late 
years taken up the study of the Divine Art from 
pure love of it. By devoting every leisure moment 
to perfecting himself therein, he has acquired a re- 
markable dej;ree of proficiency, and a rcfineil taste, 
and coniiuucs assiduously to improve himsi-if, with- 
out, however, neglecting in the least his duily avoca- 
tion. 

Another pupil of the same mn.stcr, a yoonp lady, 
has the reputation of practising; fouriecn hours a 
day, but I fear that this is tnoro a si^n of indomita- 
ble perseverance than of true love for music, which 
must be lost entirely in the mechanical drud;:ery 
which she imposes on herself. Why will not people 
under!(tand that one, hour's practice with the mind is 
better than tJiree of mere finjjer pymnaslics I 

1 vee by the papci*s that the Mcndels.sohn Union 
have pcrrormcd the " Creation '* in New York, and 
reprct very much hcinp obliged to miss it. I should 
UHU'h prefer it if their fourth concert did not come 
so late in the season. It was so late last year, too \ 
when they gave "Athalie" and the " Walpurgis 
Niuht," at just about this time, when also I was out 
of town, t 



A Day at North Reading, Mass. 

J From a Correspondent ] 

Taking one of the early trains which leave the 
depot of the Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
wc found ourselves, after a short and agreeable ride 
through flourishing towns and pleasant villages, at 
the station, Reading. Already the negro boy, Dong- 
las, was awaiting our arrival, to convey us to our 
destination, which lies about four miles north of this 
point. It was one of those lovely mornings of June, 
of which the poets sing; the fields and meadows were 
clothed in their most luxuriant garments, (he air 
was hiumonious with the warbling of birds, while 
the fresh, exiiilarating atmosphere imparted, as it 
were, new life and vijjor to all around. After a 
drive of some half an hour through this delightful 
open country, we <liscovered just upon the brow of 
an approaching hill a well-proportioned building of 
somewhat ancient pretensions, upon the face of 
which we espied in lar;:e letters, the words : " Nor- 
mal Musical Institutb." A few moments 
brought us to its thresliold. Alighting from our ve- 
hicle, we were greeted by the welcome faces of Dr. 
LowKLL Mason and Mr. Gko. F. Hoot. The 
ground in front of die building wtts occupic<l by 
groups of studentJ!, enjoying themselves with vari- 
ous kinds of manly exercises, previous lo repairing 
to the appointments of the day. 

The Institute has already been in existence for 
some vears. and orifrinally held its sessions in New 
York; but laitcrly North Heading has been chosen 
as the scene of its labors, probably from the fact that 
in a quiet and retired spot like this, there is found 
less to distract one's attention from study, and as 
also affordinir better opportunities for those engaged 
in n particular pursuit to come oftener in contact, 
an important desideratum to those striving fur the 
accomplislimcnr of the same end. The object of the 
directors is to furnish means for the instruction and 
improvement of those persons of both sexes, who 
already are, or who intend to be, engaged in the 
work of teacbinix music, training choirs or classes, 
or condnctinir the music of the sanctuary. Oppor- 
tunitv is afforded to those who desire it, to receive 
private tuition in singing, pianoforte or violin play- 
ing — thus enahling them to become qualified for any 
position they may be called upon to occupy. So 
widely has the reputation of the In.Ntitute extended, 
that one finds here representatives from nearly every 
State in the ITjiion. who wend their way hither for 
the purpose of availing themselves of the advanta- 
ges otfcrcil. The session for this year has hut fairly 
commenced, an<l already nearly seventy-five persons 
arc cnlovinir its benefits. In addition to Dr. M.isoh 
and Mr. Rf»ot, the f«)llowing pennons arc cngaL'cd as 
instructors in the various departments : Mr. Gko. J. 
Wkuu as associate in the conduct of the Institute; 
Mr. AiToiisT KuKtssMANNas private vocal instructor; 
Mr. Natulan H. Ci^Arc as instructor on the piano- 
forte ; Mr. T. I. Cook, of New York, as instructor 
on the violin; and Messrs. Ix>omi8 and Thrkins. of 
the same city, as assistant teachers in different de- 
partments of vocal instruction. The daily routine 
is much after the following mantier: 

From S.-'W) to O.IH — F.lcnientary class in Vocal 
Training, with particular attention to all that is essen- 
tial to a correct voeal porfornianco. 

From O.b) to 11.15— l-'ainiliar lecture on elementary 
musie, and nictbods of teaching, including: an exam- 
ination of the true mission of song; its relations to 
ninn's crc.itivc nntnre: and the furnishing of teach- 
ers with a knowlcdf^e of those prinnples which, bav- 
in*? their ft)undalion in nature, Khali servo as a sure 
guide to their future work. 

From II. 1*) to 12 — Advanced class in Vocal Train- 
ing, rracticc of Solfeggi, style and facility in execu- 
tion. 

From 2..10 to 3.1.')— F.lrnicnfary class in Harmony, 
Formation of chords with their proper progrcs.sions. 

Fnnn ."^.I') to 3.1.) — Teaching exercise, during which 
time some member of the class assumes the position 
of teacher, suliject to the criticism of the other mem- 
bers. Time is occasionally taken for musical pcrfor- 
mnnccs by individtials, also subject to the criticignis 
of the cl.iss and teachers. 

From 3.1o to 1.20— Advanced class in Ilannony, 
composition and. four-part writinj*. On particular 
days certain of the above exercises arc laid aside for 
the practice of ^Iccs and chorus singing, under the 
direction of Mr. Webb, whoso long experience and 
excellent qualifications in this department are too 
well known to need comment. Allopcthcr, the whole 
plan of arran};cment appears to be admirably adapted 
for the accomplishment of the purposes desired. We 
could but help noticing the unusual enthusiasm 
manifested by the students generally, and the great 
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Ttx glee and choral pcrfomiMncM wen qaiu re- 
markable, for ao lirge ■ numbsr bronght prombeo- 
oailf together, RDd *Uo when ve consider thu muiy 
had taken Ihetn ap a prima vata. 

lbs ahadei of evening were alreadr gathering 
bat, a« re-ieating oaneI*e« En ihe eonrejance of 
the morning, we commenced onr lillle joomtj (o- 
wai^t Ihe cily. Oradtullj' the roijeilic tonea of one 
of Handet'a lahlimachorDKa grew fainter and fainter, 
nnlll loal in the ditlince, and wliile mating over Ihe 
pleaaorea which onr excanion had afforded oi, we 
b«e*me more than ever convincfd that if onr coun- 
try ihall ever lie able lo boaat of intikationi con- 
docted after the plan, and with the same high ilind- 
ard, aa the Coniervatoriei, which are Ihe pride of 
the moilcal citiea of ihe old world, ihej mnit have 
their origin in auch gatheringa at that which we haTB 
wilneascd to daj. Succea* lo those who lend their 
time and loBuenee to the nndertakingi 
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Traoflmod tnr this Joonal. 

Thonghtfl upon the Frgne. 

raOX THB OEBUAN OF ROCHLXTZ. 

Let US $uppo6c that Mozart's Requiem is per- 
formed before a large and not uncultivated 
audience to-day, and Graim*8 oratorio. Tod Jesu^ 
(the death of Christ,) to-morrow. Both arc 
among the most excellent and famous works that 
could he cited for our puiposc ; both have always 
met with universal favor. Kow will this favor 
appear c(|ua]Iy great with all the i)ieces of these 
works? Certainly not! Or will all the pieces 
equally command attention? Not even that! 
During some of them you will pei'haps remark in 
three fourths of the audienc<'- a certain cold look- 
ing on ; you will read vacancy or distmction in 
tlieir faces. And in what pieces will this he 
especially the case? Unquestionably in the 
Kfpne of the Requiem^ and in : Cfirislwi hat unjt 
ein Vorbild gelusi^en: (Christ has left us an 
example) of the Pa»siim, Very natural! By 
far tiie largest part of our present audiences for 
music coninsts cS dilettanti: these do not find hchs 
what they seek for practice or enjoyment, even 
if the more modest among tliem do not from a 
certain timidity confess that these "learned 
pieces," as tliey call it, are too much for them. 
A part of those present consists of laymen : what 
these seek is not afl'orded them in such pieces. 
The fourth quarter are about equally divided 
between connoisseurs and those of no account: 
neither of which classes do we now address. 

We said the phenomenon was natural : it is also 
discouraging ; discouraging as it concerns the hear- 
ers ; discouraging in its influence on the artists, and 
through the artists on the condition of the art 
itself. He who in his exercises and his recreations 



altogether drops and gives up the Fugue, gives 
up thereby not only one of the most excellent 
means for the culture of liis mind and of his 
aptitude for music, but a means of culture, which, 
in what it leads to can scarcely be replaced by 
any otlier. He gives up too a kind of music, 
which, nearly and rightly viewed, could ensure 
him a worthy and truly noble enjoyment ; nay, 
one which first enables him to recognize (and tliis 
should be the main point with the dilettanti) the 
interior, essential nature, the peculiar course and 
movement, the true import and substance of 
significant work.s even of the froc 8t)-le (as opposed 
to fugue), so that he may fully ajjpreciatc* them 
and enjoy them. 

We have called it discouraging also in its influ- 
ence on artiste, and through them on the state of 
mu:qc. The artist and the public al ways oxerciMs a 
mutual influence ; what the latter persist in not 
wanting, the foimer will peivist in not giving ; else 
wouhl he have to sacrifice himself heroically to his 
idea of Art, like Mozart, who, when one of his pub- 
lishers (the Hoffiueisters) importuned him: *' Write 
more as the public want it, else I cannot print 
an<l pay for anytliing more of youi-s's," rt»plied : 
" Well, then I mtist earn no more, and .starve and 
let the devil take me !" How few tlicix*. aiv, or 
can be of this sort-, we need not say. — From this 
has sprung not only the evil, that we get lesH and 
les* in this .*«tyle, which, in certain n»spe(;tH, 
remains the sununit and jieifection of all Art; 
but alno that the artists, in practising le-ss upon Uie 
fugue form, gix)w mon'. and moro superfii'ial and 
feeble in their otlier, fi-eer works, and show Ie:« 
i-eal artixtic; consis^tency and character; their 
works in fiu't become lc.«« enduring; ailer tite 
sati.sfaction of curiosity and after a certain enjoy- 
ment in une.s^Milial.s they qi^J ^^n forgotten, and 
even loatlied.* 

No com]>oscr can produce a great, really im- 
portant and permanently satisfying work — 
whether for the rhui-ch, or of whatsoever other 
kind — unless he lie able to write at least resular 
and technically perfect fugues. He can as little 
do it, as a painter can pixxluce a great and really 
inqiortant, permanently satisfying picture, if he 
imderstand notliing of what is called composition 
in his art Nay, just as little as the painter can 
tixiat intelligently and fitly even single, isolated, 
subordinate objects, as for instance portraits, 
floweR*, fruits, single groups of U-ees — unless it be 
by happy a<;(;ideut — without a knowledge of tliat 
part of his art and without some skill in it, just so 
little can tlic composer intelligently and fitly troat 
single, isolated, subordinate objects, as songs, va- 
riations, small sonatas, &c., unless by happy acci- 

* Compare for instance the earlier Quartets of Pleycl 
and of Moxart, which were prodaeed at the same time. 



de nt, with out knowledge and dexterity i n that part 
of his art, of which we are noiTspeaking/^JoiKipSJI 

Thus the productions lose, tlie artists lose, the 
more highly* cidtivated friends of Art lose, nay, 
even the dilettanti and the laymen lose, directly 
and indirectly, if the Fugue be totally neglected: 
but in the now so de<'i}dve influence of the dilet- 
tanti it will be neglected, unless we can in some 
measure win them over to its side. J^'t us attempt 
this! 

I iiddress one dilettante in the name of all, 
.with whom it is {josnible to tiilk intelligently. 

Bo you admit, friend, that tliought is ixMsible 
with recreation ? You must admit it ; you have 
experienced it youivi^lf innumerable times. When 
you have wished to uuiler.>t:ind a nignificant 
])oem far enough to have ^«oule actual enjoyment 
of it, you have had to think; and when you have 
hail enjoyment in it, you haoe thought. So too, 
when impoiliuit, char;y:teristi(^ n^plv^«entjltions of 
a player have delighted you ; or when you have 
looked with NatiMaction at a fine picture. If the 
pictura had come beforo you merely as a table 
with all sorts of colors placed beside each otlier, 
would you not at least have in(]uire<l : What does 
it repix>sent? and how do tliese ibmis, these 
movements, thcsto features expre:« what is intend- 
ed ? So it is with ^lusic. A pie<-e of music 
must have presented itself to you as a mere mul- 
titude of all sorts of tones, simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, if you had paid no reganl to tlie c;onnec- 
tion, 84Mjuence, puri)os(^ of tliesc tones; and the 
cliaim which tlie mere colora, or the mero tones, 
in and for themselves, witliont any e.>:ercise of 
thought on your (Kirt, would have exerted on 
your senses, is one which you would by no means 
call a truly human satisfaction or enjoyment 
Such has been a tliousand times your own expe- 
rience : thinking is }>ossible togetlier with enjoy- 
ing. 

But if you have had tliis experience, tlicn you 
must necessarily in the second place have found : 
tliat thinking does not lessen or distiu'b enjoy- 
ment ; on Uie contrary, it increases, elevates it — 
only presupposing tliat it be not directed to en- 
tirely subordinate a<*c(^ssoric«». Suppose, for 
instance, you w?e SchitKMler act the part of Lear, 
and tltat you aro struck at tlie first moment of liis 
appearance by -liis form, tlie ean'iago of his body, 
his gait, &c.; ahx^ady you are stimulated to find 
out what all this means, and soon discover tiiat it 
is designed to indicate just this peculiar mixture 
of energy and weakness, of sternness and love, 
of the might}' monarch and the bent old man. 
Certainly you comprehend this thought more 
firmly now, you find it more and more developcdi 
more and more clearly and distinctly embodied 
before you in the whole course of the piece. 
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Thus you follow the poet and the actor, thinking 
anil fl'clinfj, through the whole ; and it cannot 
but be that your enjoyment is not only not dis- 
turbed and lessened, but is promoted and exalted 
by this thinking. Only in one ease <'ouhl your 
thinking be. a hindrance to you ; as, tor instanec, 
if in Sehroeder's ap})i.\innie*' you ^houhl merely 
notice and beixin to ruminate udou, s.iv his down- 
hanging, bix>nze-eolore<l boots, and to consider 
whether such were worn perh:ip> in Lear's time. 
It is ({uite the same with mu«»ic. Draw the par- 
allel youi>elf, since it were unnecessary to pureue 
it here. To make it easier for vou at tlie outset, 
think of works, in which poetry and the eye lend 
their aid ; and fii-st of all of the Opera ; think 
of one or two truly excellent operas, an (iluck's 
Iphigtnia in Tnuris^ or Mozart's Don Juan^ of 
their character and purpose as a whole, of tlie 
character and puqiose of their leading persons in 
particular — both in relation to the nnisic. If yon 
have got some clear conception of all this, so that 
you can follow it through the piece, undoubtedly 
you find that your enjoyment is uncommonly in- 
creased and elevated. 

Now you will not for a moment dispute the 
assertion, that the better man in all things, even 
in his pleasures, seeks the higher, where there is 
such, and prefers it to the lower ; that this seek- 
ing, this preference in fact is what first makes 
him a better man ; that this alone distinguishes 
him essentially from others. It cannot be other- 
wise in Art, and consequently in music ; in Art 
especially, so far as enjo}'ments are concerned, 
since it is its very end and mission to secure to 
us a higher and purer than mere sensual enjoy- 
ment, and thereby cooperate to the ennobling of 
man on the side of his feelings and inclinations. 
Since now, as you have seen and granted, all 
higher and more living enjoyment, (in fine musi- 
cal works as in everything else), is not possible 
unless thought go with enjoyment, it follows irre- 
sistibly. If in regard to music you would join 
the better class, you must be willing to think 
while you enjoy. You belong among the vile 
and common, if you only find and only seek in 
music the merely sensual gratification of the ear. 
Nor do you stand much higher, if you regard 
merelv the instruments and skill in handlins 
ihem, mere that which surprises and produces 
its effect without any cooperation on your part ; 
or if, (in a more effeminate way), you desiro no- 
thing in the hearing and practice of music, but 
to renounce all voluntary', conscious mental ac- 
tivity, and be transported into a sort of languid, 
sensual comfort, or a state of mere vague reverie, 
a certain easy tickling of the fancy. For although 
here your thinking faculty is not entirely extin- 
guished, yet it plays an extremely subordinate 
part, and is directed only to what is subordinate 
in a work of Art, only to the means, and not the 
end, and indeed only to very subordinate means 
to the end — to the bronze-colored boots of Lear. 
If now you wish to have that higher and more 
vital enjoyment, you will not renounce the exer- 
cise of thought in your enjoyment ; you will not 
be indiff'erent to works which demand more 
thought than feeling, as many demand feeling 
more than thought ; you must at least in listening 
to them, heed them earnestly, and in practice not 
entirely reject them ; in cither case you must try 
at least to win from them their right side, to inter- 
est yourself in that ; and in the beginning, until 
yon have got more intimately acquainted with 



them, and have had your taste more cultivated 
for them, you must let it turn upon the question 
whether tliey do or do not affect your feeling, and 
if so, how. Such now is the Fugue: and such 
should be vour conduct towanls it. 

To nnkc this practicable, all thai yon need — 
bcsidi'S a natural susceptibility to inu*»ic, which 
you of course possess — is some ])r;u'tic(il instruct- 
ion, as to hmc vou should fii-st exercise vour think- 
ing faculty upon these works, (fugues and fhgucd 
pieces) — in other wonls, what you shouhl attend 
to in them fii"st of all, and what onlrr and method 
you should follow. This instruction I hero offer, 
not as if I had anything new to say, or anything 
which cannot Ik* learned from thoroujrh musicians 
or good text-books ; but because I hope to be 
able to sav it more in vour own manner, in a 
style moi*e suited to your com])rehcnsion. I shall 
onlv introduce vou to what is first and most csscn- 
tial : when you have acquiifd practice in this, 
the rest will either come of itself, or you will 
have grown so fond of the whole matter, that 
you will not fsul to follow it up and make yourself 
acc(uainted with what is more remote and inci- 
dental ; nay, even should this not be the c»«e, 
and should you stop with what is first and most 
essential, you will have gained something truly 
worth vour while. 

[To IwcontloiMsd.] 



The Great Handel Festival, Cr3r8tal Palace, 

London. 

Third Day, Friday, June 19 
(From the TImef, Jooe 20.) 

Ye^stenlav witnessed the lai«t of these jjreat 
musical commemorations, though m |)oint of 
attendance, splendor, and success, it might well 
be called the first Such of the visitors as only 
attended on l^Ionday or during the ot^easion of 
the Roval visit can form but an inadcfiuatc notion 
of the impressive scene which the interior of the 
Palace presented. Every seat from which one 
could hear or see, and many from which it was 
difficult to do either, had its occupants, and, 
notwithstanding the immense accommodation pro- 
vided, some hundreds of visitors were forced to 
content themselves with promenading the nave 
and surveying from a distance the ma.ssive thou- 
sands which rank in rank filled every portion of 
the central space. 

Not since the great day when Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French paid a State visit to 
Norwood have the roads presented such an 
appearance. -From Dulwicti, Sydenham, and 
Vauxhall the stream of carriages was incessant, 
and as each separate avenue poured its tide of 
vehicles into the one general road up to the 
building the numliers became almost unmana^ 
able. The interminable hill which leads to Sie 
Downs on a Derby-<lay is considered as affording 
an unique spectacle in this respect, but yesterday 
it was for a time quite outdone, and it will pro- 
bably be long ere the public again witness such 
an assemblage of.carriages as during the morning 
thronged through the Dulwich road. 

Nearly 10,000 visitors came down to the Palace 
by rail The arrangements at the station were 
most excellent, and as fast as the visitors arrived 
they wero accommodated in the trains without 
hurrj- or confusion. It would be in vain to 
attempt a description of the interior of the Palace. 
A vast multituue is at all times a grand and 
moving spectacle; but when the concourse is 
a.««semDled and ranged in such a building as the 
Cr}'stal Palace, motionless and almost breathless, 
listening with intent anxiety to solemn Innnns 
poured forth by two tliousands voices, the effect is 
too great for description. Such was, in truth, the 
case yestenlay, when, at the commencement of 
the second part of the oratorio, more tlian 17,000 
visitors were seated before the orchestra, which 
at a distance seemed to rise like some colossal 



bouquet from out of tho giinleu of colors which 
sprea<l aixniud it. The heat was exces.*ive, and 
to look down upon the great parteriv wliere, at 
least, 5,000 fonns weiv in perpetual ni()tii>n, gave 
to the wlic»le concourse an asjwct of noiseless 
activity which was singular nt the extiinie. 
Everylliing. in fat't, was on a gigantic s«ale ; the 
rising <»f tlio andicnce bet wren the fii*st and 
second parts made a noise like the nisli of a 
miglify wind, anil the reverlieraling appiaiise of 
.*tO,0<M) hands was in its wav as well v.orih hearin<» 
as the orchi'stra. Messi"s. Xegn-lli and Zanibra 
wdv again busy in the upjK'r g:ill«*ries, and made 
a tuo<(t sucrt'ssfnl attempt to phologi'jqih the whole 
orchestra on a large s;'ale, and Mi perfectly was 
thi> diflicult feat a<*liieved that e\eu the individual 
likenes> of ca<'h ]»ei"fonner can bi- fiiund. 

As o:i the pri'vioiis occasions, the inaiiagtMnent 
of the ivfivsluuent depailiueut was admirable. 
The new '\}\nn of sending ronud n-fivshinents 
between the parls has answen'd cxen better than 
was anticipated, and it wonid almost startle the 
visitoi's of yestenlay to Ih' intbrnuMl of the awful 
amount of biscuits, sherry, and ires which they 
consumed. Between 8.000 and 1),000 luncheons 
and dinners were furni^hed during the day. But 
for the much incivased ccrtinter^space which wa.s 
allowed to Mr. Staples, this most inqKjiiant |)Oilion 
of the festival pn>ceedings would have been a sail 
blot U|Mm their general 8ucct»ss. It would Iw 
ungracious on our part wcix? wo to <'onclude our 
notice of thest* great Jefrs without bearing testi- 
mony t<i the courtesy, civility, atujl attention of all 
eonnectcil wiih their management. Both to thoewi 
who rcpivsiMited the. Sacivd Hannonic Society 
and the ininictliate inemlx.'rs of tlio Crystal Palace 
staflT the highest ])raise is due. Never have 
festivals of such magnitude, and of which all tlie 
arrangements wen' of so novel and almost exiieri- 
mental a character, bi»cn conducted with luoro 
thorough onler, i)ropriely, and at'tual comfort to 
the sj)ectatoni. 

Jjirael in Egypt more than n'alizcd the flattering 
anticipations cntcrtiiined of it** success. Although 
musicians have ever rogarrled this oratorio (tlic 
fiflh pixKluced in England) as HandeVs choral 
niasteq>iece — although Mendelssohn himself pro- 
nounc e 1 it *' the greatest and mwi lasting picc'e" 
of its i.nmortal composer — owing to various rea- 
sons it has hitherto failed to obtain that complete 
hold of the public affections which its companion, 
the McKsiah, has enjoyed for a century, and which 
has even been accorded to two works that are not 
Handel's — tlie Creation by Haydn and the Elijah 
by Mendeksohn. During Uic lifetime of Handel 
it was the least popular of his works, and was 
never performed without curtailing the choruses 
and interpolating airs for the ])rincipal singers, in 
order to accommodate the half-educated tajste of 
the day, which could not tolerate that sustained 
level of sublimity beneath which Jitrael in Egypt 
never once descends. These curtailments and 
interpolations almost passed into tradition, and it 
remained for the better appreciation of after times 
to discard them and to restore this most wonderful 
inspiration to tlic form in which it originally came 
from the pen of the composer. Since its restora- 
tion it has been gradually but surely working its 
way, and wc believe the time is not very far 
distant when 7^*oe/ in Egypt will occupy the place 
to which it is entitled, not only in the estimation 
o^ connoisseurs but in popular regard, bv the side 
of its only possible compeer, the MeHsiak, to 
compare it with which would be unjust, since the 
two have nothing whatever in common but their 
unparalleled musical excellence. 

Yesterday, at the Crystal Palace, Ittrael in 
Egypt was given just as Handel wrote and as 
Handel would have loved to hear it To describe 
such a performance is not an easy task, since, as 
cver^-thing calls for eulogy, the danger of exhaust- 
ing the vocabulary of praise becomes imminent, 
and a column filled with laudator}' epithets would 
suggest rather an idea of romance than of reality. 
It is nevertheless true that the execution of hrael 
in Egypt in the Crystal Palace, yesterday, sur- 
passed in sustained excellence that of the Mexsiah 
on Monday, and of Jwlns Maccnbceus on Wed- 
nesday, which, as the difficulties it presents are 
80 much greater, argued a diligence on the part 
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of the singere, and a determination on the part of 
the conductor which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. The ]>nnci])al interest attached to this 
oratorio, as cvei*v one knows, is concentered in 
the choru!<es, wliK^h for such a celebration an the 
Handel Festival I'Ciulered it of all works the 
fittest The first part contains no less than eleven 
chonises, with nolhing but a contralto air, '* Their 
land bmught forth frogs,*' (which llandel would, 
there is Utile doubt, have also set for the choir 
but for the unsuggestive (fharactcr of the words,) 
and two or three i*ei'itatives to i-clievo them. The 
second part contains as many choruses, but with 
more work for the principal singci's, since, be- 
sides some recitatives, then* are three airs and as 
many duets. It is a curious fact that the second 
p.art of the oratorio was written first, and that the 
other was an afterthon^jht. Ilavinsf made Moses 
and the childn'ii of Israel exult in their escaT)e 
from EgA'ptian thraldrom, dilate on the miracles 
through which it was accomplished, and otler up 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
the propriety of describing the miracles them- 
selves appears to have arisen in the mind of Han- 
del ; an«l to this we owe the composition of Kxo- 
dus, which, prefixed to the Sf)nf/ of J/c-^ej*, now 
constitutes die oratorio of Israel in Eiji/pt. 

The first chorus, " And the children of Israel 
sighed by reason of their bondage/* where Han- 
del has shown himself as grand a master of pathos 
as of the elaborations of countei-point, was a fore- 
taste of what was to come." The conviction that 
there would be a perfbnnance of unaccustomed 
excellence spi*ang at once fram this beginning, 
and was fully warranted by the result. " They 
loathed to drink of the river ; He turned their 
waters into blood'* — the first of that unexampled 
chain of choruses by which the plagues indicted 
upon the Egyptians, the miracle of the exodus, 
the destiniction of Pharaoh*s host, and the reli- 
gious awe created in the minds of the favored jieo- 
ple, are illustrated — was delivered with an accu- 
racy and truth of intonation the more remarkable 
since the theme is composed of awkward inter- 
Yals, chromatic in style, and treated throughout 
in the strictest and severest form of fugue. The 
impression produced by this most suggestive 
** tone-picture *' was deepened by that of the next, 
** He spake the word/* which embodies the plague 
of the flies, the lice, and the locusts — one of the 
double choruses for which Israel in Egypt is re- 
nowned — a composition of a verj' different char- 
acter from its predecessors, but equally distin- 
guished by descriptive eloquence. At the end 
of this fine piece the audience broke forth in loud 
applause, wnich, afler the termination of the suc- 
ceeding chorus, •* He gave them hailstones/' was 
renewed in a manner so universal and tumultu- 
ous, that, notwithstanding Mr. Costa's disinclina- 
tion to ** encores,** he was compelled to yield to 
the desire of the audience. We cannot remem- 
ber on any occasion so crand a performance of 
this marvellous piece, which, as a combination of 
simplicity and powei , is wholly without a parallel. 
The two next choruses, in which the plague of 
darkness and the destruction of the first-born are 
embodied, were, from another point of view, (juite 
as impressive. In the first, remarkable for its 
daring and singular progressions of harmony, we 
were once more delighted at the purity of into- 
nation displayed by such a multitude of voices, 
and were not less pleased to observe that the 
exa^erated reading of the last phrase — ^^ even 
darkness, which might he felt'*— complained of 
at rehearsal, though not entirely discarded, was 
considerably modified. Passing over the inter- 
vening pieces, we came to the prodigiously fine 
chorus, m three paits, commencing with ^* He 
rebuked the Ked Sea." Here the ^andeurof 
the opening, which illustrates the Divine decree, 
was most admirably contrasted with the passage 
by which its accomplishment is so forcibly con- 
veyed — " and it teas dried up** — delivered in an 
nnderione than which nothing could be more 
expressive. 1*he basses ffave out the slow and 
measured theme of *♦ He led them tlirough the 
deep" with tremendous effect; and no words can 
suggest a notion of the effect produced by the 
ma^ificent climax, " But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies," where Handel, putting forth all 



his miiiht to give significance to the catastrophe 






that involved the pi-i-secutors of Israel in annihila- 
tion, has succeeded in prescnting.a musical picture 
of uncqualhul greatness and sublimity. The 
i-eitcration of the words " Not one/* — in the 
sentence '' thcixi was not one of them loft" — was 
literally appalling. 

The second part was in all n^spccts as satisfac- 
tor}- as the fii"st, but we crannot attempt anything 
like a detailed account Chorus alter chorus 
was admirably delivered, and each succeeding 
piece seemed to efi'ace the tiiumph of that which 
liad gone before. The justly famous *' Horse and 
his nder," with which the Sony of Moses begins 
and ends — an apostrophe to the Omnipotent 
power that has redeemed the children of Israel 
from their oppressoi's, set to music worthy if pos- 
sible of the theme ; "The depths have covered 
them/' where ot^cura that remarkably impressive 
passage for the b^rsses on the words — *• They sank 
into the bottom as a stone ; ** *' Thy right hand, 
O Lord/* a manifestation of jubilant tnunqdi un- 
surpassed in the music of the choir ; and, beyond 
all, tliose wonderful compositions, *• With the 
blast of thy nostrils " and " The people shall 
hear," where the genius of Handel soars into the 
lotliest regions of tlie sublime, and his musi(;al 
knowledge is displayed with a masterly ingenuity 
that can scarcely be paralleled elsewhere, even 
in his own works, were, one and all, executed by 
this immense assemblage of singei's and players 
in such a manner as to render the critic's office a 
sinecure. There was no hesitation, no shirking 
of difficulties, no false or wavering intonation ; 
all was frank, straightforwaixl, and eflcctive sing- 
ing. The sympathies of the audience were exci- 
ted to an extraordinarj' pitch. The ** Horse and 
his rider " was re-demanded by thousands of voi- 
ces ; but Mr. Costa, aware that this chorus comes 
again, was this time resolute, and proceeded with 
the duet, ** The Lord is my strength," heedless of 
the obsti-eperous demand for a repetition. AVhen, 
at tlie end of the oratorio, it was repeated in its 
proper place, the effect was just as striking, and 
douDtless all the more so from the judicious deci- 
sion of the conductor in the first instance. A 
more triumphant conclusion to a perfonnanco of 
uniform and well-sustained excellence could not 
have been desired. Never did a body of English 
choristers (and so vast a body was never l)efbi-e 
united) attain more honorable distinction. 

The principal solo singers were again success- 
ful ; ana once more Mr. Sims Reeves was the 
hero. He had not nearly so arduous a tSi»k in 
Jsrael as in Judcut Aiaccobceug; but of the one 
air which affords occasion for tlie exhibition of 
vocal facility and skill ho availed himself with 
surprising talent. His execution of this very 
difficult song, which abounds in florid divisions 
after Handel's peculiar manner, was masterly 
throughout, the declamation being just as power- 
ful as the vocal enunciation of the notes was in*e- 
proachable. The audience, roused into enthusi- 
asm, would not be denied ; and so unanimously 
expressed was their desire to hear the song again 
that there was no resisting it Thus another 
encore was added to the incidents of the day. 
Miss Dolby sang both the contralto airs to per- 
fection, and made a profound sensation in the 
second — ** 'Jliou shalt bring them in." Not less 
happy was Madame Novello in ^^ Thou didst blow 
with thy wind," which was very finely given, and 
but for the misfortune of coming immediately 
after Mr. Sims Reeves in ** The enemy said/' 
would have produced a still greater eflect 
Where Madame Novello was most applauded by 
the audience was in the recitatives of Miriam the 
Prophetess, ** Sing ye to the Lord/* &c., prece- 
ding the final chorus, where, while we aamired 
the clear and penetrating quality of her upper 
tones, we could not approve her alteration of the 
text of Handel. The spirited and always telling 
duet for basses, " The Lord is a man of war," 
sung with remarkable power by Herr Formes 
and Mr. Weiss, and, as usual, one of the great 
features of the performance, was received with 
the loudest applause. 

After the oratorio the National Anthem was 
given, Madame Novello again being intrusted 
with the principal solo verses. 



Tlie Handel Festival, judged from a musical 
point of view, has been an unquestionable suc- 
cess. It was a bold experiment ; but the result 
has proved that musical performances on a very 
grand scale are possible in the- Crystal Palace. 
Of course, experience must be bought, and the 
experience acquired by this first trial will be of 
no little value in any future undertaking of the 
same kind. The committee of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society have earned laurels of a novel 
kind, and may fairly ivgard the projccrtion and 
accomplishment of so extraordinary an enterprise 
with pride, as the most striking and memorable 
incident in the history of their institution, which, 
in the coui*se of 25 years, from a small and inag- 
nificant knot of amateurs, has grown into a body 
sufficiently important to project, and sufficiently 
strong to carry out an enteiprise of such unpre- 
cedented magnitude. How much they owe to 
their accomplished conductor, Mr. Costa — whose 
exertions during the progress of the Handel Fes- 
tival have been as unremitting as his musical ser- 
vices have been invaluable — we need not insist 
The cheei's, acclamations, and waving of hats that 
greeted him from all sides yesterday on retiring 
from the onihestra were tokens of how entirely 
his eflorts hml been appreciated by the public 

The Physiology of the Vocal Organs. 

[From the Cbicnico Musical Ite?i«w.] 

Nothing has more keenly interested our own 
mind of late than some of the topics discussed in 
a lecturo on the " Physiology of the Vocal Or- 
gans," by Dr. E. Androws, of this city, delivered 
before the Chicago Musical Institute, the 23d 
ult. His subject was treated under three heads : 
1st, The chest and its organs, which furnish air 
for the production of musical sound ; 2d, The or* 
gans of voicCf situated in the neck, as the larvnx 
and its appurtenances ; .^d, The manner in which 
tones are modified by the organs of the head, as 
the teeth, tongue, lips, palate and the nasal and 
other cavities. While the whole subject was 
treated in a terse and masterly manner, we wish 
to present our readers with some of the develop- 
ments made in reference to the changes that take 
place in the lar}'nx when the voice passes from 
one register to another. It is known that the 
female voice has three registers, viz : the chest 
register, extending upwards to about F, first 
space of the G staff; the medium register, ex- 
tending from about F to B or C ; and the head 
register, starting from about this point, and inclu- 
ding all the upper tones of the voice. l*he tenor 
voice has the same registers, if we regard the fal- 
setto as corresponding to the head register of the 
female. The oass voice employs ordinarily only 
the chest register. When the singer passes from 
one register to another he is conscious of a change 
in the position of his vocal organs — he feels it in 
his neck — but exactly what this change is no 
singer can tell from the sensation alone. Enter- 
ing upon the investigation of this subject some 
time ago, we consulted medical works, but found 
that medical author did not combine a sufficient 
knowledge of music and acoustics with their 
anatomical skill to enable them to throw any 
light upon it. Musical works were equally at 
fault, because their authors did not possess the 
requisite anatomical knowledge. Whichever 
way we turned, all was doubt and obscurity upon 
this point In our perplexit]^ we applied to Dr. 
Andrews, a practising physician of this city, who 
had graced tne chair of anatomy in two medical 
colleges, and possessed the love of profound in- 
vestigation, coupled with both the anatomical 
and musical knowledge necessarv to enable him 
to successfully ex})lore, if anybody could, this 
Arctic region of science, from which all others 
had turned back without being able to throw one 
illuminating ray into its frigid darkness. Soon 
after our application to him, he was fortunately 
called to attend upon a man who, in a temporary 
fit of insanity, had attempted to commit suicide, 
but not being skillful ih surgery, had cut his 
throat nearly from ear to ear, without severing 
any important blood-vesfifel. Finding that his 
patient was not likely to die, and that nc had in 
his bronchial operation laid bare the top of the 
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lar}'nx, with its vocal chon1s« etc., so tliat their 
action could be distinctly seen, he proceeded to 
make tlic most of so rare a chance to get light 
upon the topic in question, and had the man pro- 
duce ditTfrcnt tones while he watched the chan- 
ges in larynx, glottis, vocal chords, &c. 

Gaining much light from this source, but not 
satisfied with promul^ting his theor}' till it had 
been further tested, he proceeded to construct 
apparatus similar to the larynx, vocal chords, etc., 
with which he could produce tones under various 
modifying circumstances. By tliese and other 
e.xpcrimvntH he made the imj^ortant discoveries 
in reference to this difficult subject, first made 
public >>eforc the Chicago Musical Institute, 
which we now briefly explain as well as we can 
without diac^rams. It must be borne in mind that 
tone is pixxluced in the larynx, (the triangular 
box that surmounts the wind-pipe, the forwai'd 
point of which is prominent in the neck of males), 
as air supplied by the lungs is forced from it into 
the mouth through a long narrow apertuRS called 
the clottis. which aperture is bounded by two 
chonls. called the vocal chonls. These chords 
are attached at the back end to elbow-shaped 
levers of cartilage which play upon ball and 
socket joints, and admit ot a' great variety of 
motion. These levers throw the vocal chords 
apart in ordinar}' respiration, but when tones are 
produced in the diest register, they are placed so 
close togt^ther that they vibrate against each 
other. The lowest tone in the chest register is 

ETO(hu*ed with the vocal chords as loose as possi- 
le. As the voice ascends, the chords are tight- 
ened by muscles attached botli in front and rear, 
till the chest register can be carried no farther, 
when the voice passes into the medium register. 
At this point the following change takes place : 
The vocal chords are thrown apart so that they 
no longer vibrate against each other, and in do- 
ing this the levers still farther tighten the vocal 
chords. As the muscles that in ^e chest register 
keep the chords cUise together operate against 
the muscles which tighten the vocal chords, tlie 
upper chest tones are produced only at the ex- 
pense of great muscular exertion. When, there- 
fore, the voice passes into the medium register 
and the chords are partly tightened by the very 
action of the lever that throws them slightly 
apart, many of the muscles that in the upper part 
of the chest register have been strained in tight- 
ening the vocal chords are relieved in the lower 
tones of the medium, and are only called into 
active operation again in the upper part of this 
register. The tension on the vocal chords in- 
creases till the voice passes into the head register. 
At this point the ends of the levers are pressed 
against the vocal chords so firmly as to shorten 
their vibratijig length, as a violin string b stop- 
ped. This again relieves the muscles that tighten 
the vocal chords, and then the same tightening 
process goes on as before, till the voice reaches 
Its upward limit 

Though we may not be able to clearly explain 
to our readers all the changes that take place 
when the voice passes from one register to an- 
other, we think we have made it obvious that 
those we have described are strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws of acoustics, harmonize beau- 
tifully, so far as we can see, with all the facts be- 
fore known in reference to this subject and fur- 
nish a philosophical explanation for all their phe- 
nomena. The practical bearings of this topic we 
cannot now follow out, but are glad to put on 
record the obligations under which Dr. Andrews 
has laid both the musical and scientific world by 
his valuable discoveries. 
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Dedine of the Oerman TaUe-Song. 

[From tb« London MoMmI World, IU78O.] 

The arrival of the M'annergesangverein from 
Cologne leads to grave reflections upon the pres- 
ent state of the LiedertnfsL The prospect is by 
no means cheering. AVhat was once a vigorous 
and healthy school has (]windled down to a mere 
pretext for trifling. 

The German table-song, it cannot be denied, 
is rapidly declining. Mendelssohn, whose ear- 



neat delight it was to enrich with his genius every 
domain of the art he loved, was we last that 
wrote part-songs worthy of the name. Tlie pres- 
ent race of composers shows a melancholy de- 
generation. It IS hanl that the Kuckcns of the 
day will not confine themselves to their proper 
sphere — the drawing-room — where their songs 
are fit ac<'ompaniments to .the rattling of cups 
and MHUc-ers, and the busy hum of conversation, 
instead of carr}'ing on the war against Art in 
place.« which .should be hehl sacred. The Lied- 
ertafel formerly was a stronghold againitt these 
petty depredators, who use music for the purposes 
of huckstering, as they would use any other art 
of which they might chance tahavu a smiattcring. 
Of late, however, it has been converted into a 
conspicuous market for their wane's ; and now, in 
place of the honest manly part-song — patriotic or 
poetical in the abstract — wnich delighted and in- 
vigorated the I'euton of old, we have nothing but 
lady-like prottiness, at which Weber would liavo 
blushed, and Mendelssohn used to rail in his own 
pensive way, and with the quiet vein of irony 
that occasionally distinguished him. Mendels- 
sohn did his best to stem the current, by contrib- 
uting part-s«ongs himself— among the raciest and 
best the modem Uederta/el can boast ; and in 
tliis way he effected much good. Had that great 
musician lived, possibly others might have striven 
to follow in the road he pointed out; but alasl 
he was cut off in the flower of manhood, when 
his genius was ripest, and his art most consum- 
mate ; and thus the table-song was robbed of its 
la.st and bravest champion. 

What amateur who was present at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms on Tuesday — what sincere 
tliinker, indeed, of any denomination — could fail 
to be struck with despondency at finding mwnc 
take so insignificant a part in the proceedings ? 
Among the dozen pieces introduced, how many 
deserved to be called part-songs ? Is that eter- 
nal pianunmo^ contrived by sustaining notes 
with the lips closed — of which Auber set the first 
example in his opera of Ilaydee — worthy the 
name of tinging f — or is it to be set down as 
mere trickery ? We are decidedly of the last 
opinion, and denounce it, with all such miserable 
devices, as unmusical and absurd. Why. too, are 
we to have scarcely anything but ballads in 
verses, like those of Herren Silcher, Becker, 
KUcken and others ?— or solos in which the choir 
is made to play a part scarcely more dignified 
than that or beilows-blower to the oiganist, like 
the '« Wunsch " of Herr Schartlich, and the so- 
called ** Spanish canzonet" of Herr Reichardt? 
-—or imitations of bells, as in the ** Rirchlein " of 
Herr Becker, or of the tramping of horses as in 
Herr Kucken's <« Kleine Rekrut ? " Why, in 
short, any such sheer puerilities, much more a 
glut of them ? 

A contemporary advises the Miinner-Gesang- 
Verein to adopt the old madrigals of Italy and 
England, together with some or the best of the 
late Sir Henry Bbhop's glees, in order at one 
and the same time to vary and strengthen their 
repertoiy. The counsel is good ; but we question 
whether it will be relished. It is serionuy to be 
apprehended that the art of music b on the wane 
in Germany, and that the two extremes of Kiicken 
twaddle and Wa^er rhodomontade represent the 
two impulses which it receives from the modem 
German mind. For our own parts, we were 
extremely pained on Tuesday to hear such superb 
execution as that of the choir under Herr Weoer^s 
direction cast away upon so much empty trumpery, 
and such poor clap-trap made to stand substitute 
for genuine singing. We would almost as soon 
have listened to one of Dr. Liszt's symphonic 
poems— or to the opera of Lohengrin. 

From my Diary, Ho. 7. 

JvxB 90.— A few more words of RelUtab on Mo- 
ZAET. He hu been recapitulating the music of that 
master, which on occasion of the centennial anniver- 
sarj of his birth, was given in Berlin. There were 
the Symphonies in E and O minor, the Overture to 
the " Magic flute,'* the adagio of the Quintet in O 
minor, played by all the ttringed imtrununts of th$ 
arche$ira, the piano-forte concerto in D minor, at the 



Symphony Soir^; the Ave Verum Corptu, and the 
Rsquiem at the Sunday Concerts, the droll canons at 
the supper, the opera Idomeneua in the opera house, 
and perhaps other music, all by Moxart. After speak- 
ing of these performances, and saying among other 
things what I gave in my last article, Rellstab con- 
cludes thus : 

** From the experience of the few days, which have 
been consecrated to the memory of the great genius, 
must the inconceivable multitude and variety of his 
creations, which must ever fill us with new wonder, 
strike us with renewed and overwhelming power. 
And yet how small a portion of what he produced was 
represented ! We see with astonishment that he has 
afforded us such a variety even during these few days, 
and yet it is not too much to suppose, that for a 
month together, every evening might offer us a con- 
cert of Mozart music, without repeating a piece in 
any case, and yet every performance be made up of 
music grand and beautiful to a wonderful degree— > 
music too of every character, from the sublimest to 
that of the most ludicrously comic ! It has been said 
—though I cannot allow it — ^that Mosart, in some di- 
rections, has been surpassed by other great masters ; 
in science, power, pure beauty, humor, and sublimity, 
by Bach, Handel, Oluck, Haydn, Beethoven. If so, 
still no one has possessed in so high a degree «M the 
powers of the great composer. Like Themistocles at 
Salamis, Mozart must have the first prise, because all 
grant him at least the second place in all branches of 
the art. Still, I eannot grant this. I am fully of the 
opinion that he, if he did not in all directions gain the 
first prize, might have done so, had there been occa- 
sion for the exertion of his powers. If he, of his own 
accord, or called thereto by the public, had really en- 
tered into the contest with any one of those mighty 
men, let the weapons have been what they may, he 
would have been victorious, like the divine Achilles, 
over all the powers both of Greeks and Trojans." 

I cannot read the opinions of such a man as Rell- 
sUb, without feelings of the highest respect for them. 
I have heard enough of Mozart's works Masses, the 
Requiem, Operas, Chamber music. Songs, Comicali- 
ties, &c., &c., to be impressed fully with the idea that 
their author was the greatest composer— the greatest 
orlur— that ever lived. But I eannot feel, with Rell- 
stab, that he could have composed the ** Messiah," or 
have gone so out of himself as to have produced a 
work on that text, which should have equalled Han- 
del's, in its sublime yet simple grandeur. Just as I 
cannot conceive of Shakspeare, under any possible 
drcumstances, having written ** Paradise LosL" I 
can but feel that Handel and Beethoven were (not 
greater musicians) greater men, and had grander feel- 
ings, sentiments, emotions to express. Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Mosart— Milton, Ooetke, Shakspeare— John 
Marshall, Webster, Clay— Mackintosh, Burke, Sher- 
idan—Rubens, Michael Angelo, Raphael— some such 
parallel seems to eonvey the idea— though Handel 
and Beethoven were, I think, greater in eomparison 
with Mosart, than Milton and Goethe with Shak- 
speare. 

It is, after all, mere speeulation ; and speeulation, 
too, upon a point as to which an American public has 
never had the means of judging. 

July 9. — ^I have been looking over the London 
** Notes and Queries " for the last few months, and 
am interested to find that " old 100" has been a con- 
stant topic of discussion. Mr. Havergall's idea that 
this tuns is derived from the Gregorian music of the 
Catholic Church, Dr. Gauntlett decides to be absurd, 
both fh>m the introduction of the hexaehord and 
from the rhythm— an opinion, (made upon other 
grounds), expressed in my letter on the subject, in 
Dwight's Journal of Music last year. 

One of the points discussed in ** Notes and Que- 
ries " is whether the tune be of Lutheran, or, in any 
manner, of (German origin. It is not. This denial is 
founded upon these facts : 1st. That the tune is utterly 
wanting in all the characteristics of the German Cho- 
ral of the age in which it appeared. 2d. That there 
is hardly a German choral book from the date of 
Luther's first publication, down to the time when our 
tune was sung in France, Holland, Belgium, Swit- 
serland and England, that I have not examined in 
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the great Ocrman libnHet, without finding it, and 
Sd. The tvne wee first printed in Oennenj, at Leip- 
sig, in 1673, under the following cireumstancet : Pro- 
fessor Lobwasser, of Kunigsberg, obtained a copy of 
Marot A Besa, not long after the publication of that 
translation of the Psalms, and was so much pleased 
with it« that he translated them all into German, re- 
taining the French metre and rhythm, so that they 
might be sung to the same tunes. And his book in 
1573 first gave the Old Hundredth to his countrymen. 
Let me make a few ** notes " on the main question. 

1st.— >The original publication of Marot was of 
thirty psalms only. Afterward, in Germtn, he added 
twenty more, and these fifty, which were selected 
from all parts of the book of Psalms, comprised all 
that publication, to which in 1643 Calvin wrote a pre- 
ikce. At the close of this preface Calvin distinctly 
states that the music to these religious poems has 
been ** moderee," so as to be suitable to the sacred 
words. Now this word "moderde" I understand to 
mean " adapted," and in this translation I am sus- 
tained by Winterfcld, and the other great German 
authorities, who have written on the Choral and 
Psalmody. This leads me to my second '* note." 

2d.— The object Calvin had in view in sanctioning 
the psalmsN of Marot, was not to fiimish spiritual 
songs for public worship, but as Bcsa declared a few 
years later, to give the people something else to sing 
than praises of their mistresses and things of this 
world ; although he had concluded to allow them also 
in church. In fact, the psalms were translated in 
the metre and rhythm of popular songs, and sung to 
the same tunes. Until these psalms found their way 
into the public worship of the Protestants, they were 
tang by both Catholics and the Reformers ; but as 
soon as the tunes of the popular songs were heard in 
the religious worship of Calvin's followers, it was 
made the most of by the Bomish clergy, and as every 
student of ecclesiastical history knows. Catholics were 
fbrbidden to sing the psalms of Marot. Florimond 
and other writers of that day, are tali of the matter. 
Prima ficiet then, the tunes in the German Psalters 
are popular airs " moderdes," so as to suit the nature 
of the text. 

Sd.— In the libraries at Berlin, WolfenbUttel, Leip- 
sig, Dresden, Halle, ftc, are many copies of Marot's 
fifty psalms, which I have examined personally or 
through the kindness of friends. In no one of these 
have I fbund any tune which bears any resemblance 
to the one in question. 

4th.— It first appears in the complete eolleetion of 
Marot ft Besa. The two oldest copies I have seen 
are at WolfenbUttel, dated respectively 1669 and 
1660. One writer In *• Notes and Queries," (Mr. Geo. 
Ofiiir), says : " The first printed oopy of it. In my 
possession, is in the French-German Psalter, the 
prefaee to which says : 

'Touehant la melodie, il a sembl4 le meillenr, 
qu'elle tost moderde, en la sorte que nous I'avons 
mise, pour emporter poids et majeste eonvenable au 
eniet: Bt mesme pour estro propro h chanter en 
TBgUse, selon qu'il a estd dit. De Geneve, ce 10. de 
Join. 1643.' 

This prefaee was written by Calvin. See Marsh's 
Works. The Old Hundredth is put to Psalm 
C XXXIY., and so continued in subsequent editions, 
of which I have those of Crespin, 1666 ; Yiuoent, 
1662," Ac, fte. 

Mr. Gauntlett, (in Notes and Queries for May 
80th), understands Mr. Otht as stating that he has a 
eopy of the tnne as early as 1643. But Mr. Offer's 
language does not state that. He says the prtfkceis 
so dated. Now this prefkee, with the date, was con- 
tinually printed for at least two centuries after it was 
written, and therefore proves nothing. He has a 
oopy, however, of 1666, which is four yean earlier 
than I have seen. 

6th.— The tune, both by my own researches and by 
Mr. Offer's copy, first appears, as said above, in the 
collection of Marot and Besa. It moreover appears 
invariably to the 134th Psalm. Now this psalm was 
one of the 100 which Besa translated, and~ according 
to Banm, in his life of Besa, the poet provided for the 
musie set to his translations, although ** Calvin hatte 
schon friiher f&r die Musik bei den ausgezeichnetem 



Meistem jener Zeit gesorgt." (Though Calvin had 

already at an earlier date provided for the music Arom 
the most distinguished masters of that period.) 
There can be no doubt that Besa had popular tunes 
" moderdes " for his psalms, as Calvin had had for 
those of Marot, and that the tune in question was 
one of them. If so, it made its first appearance, as 
we have said, when Bexa's 100 translations first came 
out. It is then important that we get this date. 

6th.— Oct. 1, 1660, Besa dates his proface to the 
** Sacrifice of Abraham," in which he speaks of " the 
translation of the psalms which I now have in hand." 
In 1662-3 he is in Lausanne and finishes the transla- 
tion. That it must have been finished before the end 
of 1663 is clear ftom a reference which he makes to 
King Edward YI., such a reference as shows that the 
young head of Protestantism was still alive. Mr. 
Offer's copy of the Cr^pin edition gives us the time 
within two years after Besa finishes the translation. 

7th. — As the matter now stands, it seems clear that 
the Old Hundredth psalm tune was not one of the 
melodies which Calvin caused to be adapted to Marot's 
psalms, but was one which Besa employed some one 
to adapt to the 134th psalm, as translated by him. 
Dr. Gauntlett says, " the Geneva edition of 1664 has 
the license of Gallatin declaring that Outllaume Franc 
is the author of all the tunes." Query : Has Dr. G. 
seen this edition ? If not, does he not get his infor- 
mation firom Bayle, either directly or indiroctly ? If 
fnm Bayle, he will find upon careful examination 
that Bayle's authority was a tnanutcript letter fh>m 
Professor Constant de Rebecque, of Lausanne, and 
that, unless this Genevan edition of 1664 (should it 
not be Strasbourg ?) can be examined, we know abso- 
lutely nothing of the said Franc, except fVom Con- 
stant's letter. I stated in my communication last 
year, that LudwiR Erk, of Berlin, a most indefatigable 
laboror in this field, is of opinion, that Bayle mistook 
another name for Franc, which in the old running 
hand of the sixteenth century might easily happen. 
I will not give the name at present, as it is a subject 
to which I hope to devote some time by-and-bye in 
the proper place. If Dr. Gauntlett can really show 
the name in print of Guillanme Franc, a fmincum, 
earlier than the publication of Bayle's Dictionary, he 
will do much service to those who are investigating 
the subject of the early music of the Protestant 
churches. 

8th.— If our tune be a popular melody '* moder^e " 
to suit a sacred subject, ean it not iromewhero be 
found ? Every student of the history of the Beform- 
ation knows how constant was the intercourse between 
the learned men of Geneva, Lausanne and Basle, 
with those of Holland, Flanders and England. At 
one time Geneva seems to have supplied the Protest- 
ants of England with their Bibles and Psalters. The 
pubUeations of Antwerp, Amsterdam, Geneva and 
London were interchanged, vith almost the same 
facility, and as immediately as those of London and 
Boston or New York are now. If then we find a 
book of <* Spiritual Songs " printed at Antwerp or 
Rotterdam in 1640, with music, we are justified in 
looking to it for tunes which soon after appear in 
Genevan or Strasburg publications. Now in Antwerp, 
in the year 1640, appeared such a work, with the 
title of "Souter Liedekins "— I write the title, at I 
do this entire article, from memory, my books and 
notes being in Germany— which I take to mean 
"SauberLiederchen"or "Pure Songs." This book 
is professedly published to give the common people 
pnro words to sing to theif common song tunes, and 
with no reference whatever to the church. In this 
book is to be found the tune which I have no doubt 
was " moderns " by Besa or his musical assistante, 
and set to the 184th Psalm. Probably Dr. Gauntlett, 
ean find the " Souter Liedekins " in the British Mu- 
seum, and if so, his opinion is earnestly asked upon 
the eorraetness of my eonjeetura. If it prove correct, 
Rev. Mr. Havcrgall's theory falls at once to the 
ground, for no one can have devoted even so little 
study as the present writer to the secular musie of the 
fint half of the 16th century, without seeing that it 
never was borrowed from the Gregorian chants of the 
priesto at the altar. 
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Nbw York, July 6. — The only musical event 
worth recording, is the opening of the summer 0[>era 
season, by Mroe. La Gsanob, assisted by the old 
favorites, Briqnoli, AMODioand Colbtti. La 
Grange, previous to announcing this operatic enter- 
prise, went through the usual silly hombag of giving 
** farewell concerts " previous to her departure for 
Europe ; it was even stated that she had engaged 
passage In the steamer of the 24th of June. Why 
is it that.rospectable artists must descend to these 
little shallow frauds to attract an audience 1 

However, whatever fault may be found with the 
management of the La Grange ConcerU, her ope- 
ratic enterprise is worthy nil praise. La Grange ap- 
peared last Monday evening in / Puritanic with 
Brignoli as Arturo, Amodio as Riccardo, and Coletti 
as Georgio. The openi went off extremely well, 
the house being crowded, nnd gcneroua in applause* 
La Grange appeared as youthful as ever, and sang 
the polacca : Son vergin rexmxoL^ as she alone can do 
it, receiving an unanimous encore. Elvira is one 
of her best charatera, yci in some respects she falls 
far behind Grisi in the same rdle. Bellini wrote this 
opera for Grisi, and certainly no one living could 
sing it with such effect ; the mad scene -in this opera 
was in my opinion, the most wonderful of Grisi's 
performances in Aroerit*H, while in the scene, where 
Elvira first sees her lover departing with Queen 
Henrietta, Grisi sang wirh a sweet childish pathos, 
which La Grange has never equalled. Again in the 
polacca, I hare before alluded to, Grisi, though she 
could not begin to vocniizc it as wonderfully as her 
successor, yet sang it with an a6an<fon, a girlnh play- 
fulness, that was eren more delightful than La 
Grangers wondroos vocal gymnastics. La Grange 
sings it to the andience^^ings it mlracalously, and it 
perfectly aware of the fnct. Grisi, a gaj, happy 
young girl, in childish playfulness, fastens her bridal 
veil on the head of the Queen, and as she arranges 
its flowing drapery, her simple heart gashes forth in 
bird-like warbling. Oh ! Grisi in that character was 
more than wonderful — she was divine. 

However, everybody is not Grisi— a very profound 
observation, with which I will leave la IHva^ and re- 
turn to La Grange. 

On Wednesday, this latter prima donna made her 
second appearance this season as Norma— a r61e 
which, though physically unfitted for her, she ren- 
ders with surprising effect Norwia it to familiar, 
that to telk of its musical beauties would be absard. 
Bat what a relief it Is to tarn from the glorioat pat- 
tion-mniic of Verdi to the timple grandeur of 
Bellini I From Trovaion to NanHa^ what a change 1 
I know that it is the fashion to decry Verdi, but still 
I am not alone in the thoaght that he is, with the 
exception of Meyerbeer, the greatest living compo- 
ser, [Rossini being at good as dead]. His operas 
afford me, at the time, more ecttetic pleasure than 
those of any other composer; jet when I hear the 
grand motic of Nontna, my oonscience reproret me 
for ever having been bewitched by the serenades of 
the Tronbadoor. To hoar Bellini afier Verdi, is 
like the sensaiiont of the traveller who, after moring 
throagh splendid gothic cathedrals, tilt hit ejres am 
wearied with the pointed arches, the ornamented pil- 
lan, the stained windows, and the ornate decora* 
tions, comes suddenly upon a calm, chaste Qredaii 
temple, Standing by the sea-shore in itt iimple grand- 
eur, free from intricate ornament, yet when onadom- 
ed, adorned the most. 

Nonna is fast becoming a classic in operatic litera- 
ture. It is one of those things of beautj, which at 
Keats says, are a " joy forever." I sometimes think 
what an awful void would be left in the musical 
worid, if the name and works of Bellini alone were 
blotted ont of existence. Imagine an operatic rep- 
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ertoire withoot tk'Norma^ a Sonnambula or a Pwritani I 
Let people nnd newspaper critics call ihese operas 
" hacknied " or old. So are Shakspenre, Byron, and 
even the Bible itself, old and "hacknied." We are 
familiar wiih tlicir content.*, and lore them not the 
less because they arc familiar. And I hope and 
expect, that in a few years the miserable cacklinj; 
against Verdi will cease, and that he will be allowed 
his proper po.sition jast below Bellini — a name only 
a little lower than an angel. 

While writing about Bellini, I am reminded of a 
conversation with an Italian gentleman, who was 
once acquainted with the gifted Sicilian. " He was,*' 
said he, " a sad-looking, pale young man, with a 
light-blae ere and fla.ren hair. There was nothing 
of the Italian in his appearance. In disposition he 
was mild and amiable, and was altogether one of 
those few beings, who seem to be angels, that visit 
the oarth for a little while, bestow happiness on man- 
kind, and then return to his real home." And it 
seems to me that no angel conld bestow more bless- 
ings on us than has Bi-llini, in that wondrous trinity 
of operas — Nomui, Sonnambula and Puritani. 

Trovator. 
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Audi alteram partem. — Our readers 
know how often and bow bitterly we Lave been 
reproached for our strong preference of German 
to Italian music, (or rather say our prcferance of 
men like Mozart, Beethoven, McudelsEohn — and 
ire might add Cherubini and even Rossini, loth 
Italiam — to men like Verdi, Donizetti and Bel- 
lini) ; how often we have been called unfair to 
the Italian school and its admirers. They also 
know how often we, in answer to these com- 
plaints from that large class of our friends who 
think the Italian operas now in vogue almost the 
acme of all musical inspiration and perfection, 
have said : We write as we see it and as we feel 
it, nor can we honestly do otherwise ; nor can 
the truth be reached except by the sincere ren- 
dering of every one*s experience ; if our taste 
hannonizcs not with your taste, if our experien- 
ces, our judgments contradict your own, if we 
test the worth of musical productions by a differ- 
ent criterion from yours, wo cannot help it ; but 
in the spirit of ail fairness we invite you to place 
your experience, your reasons side by side with 
ours in our own columns, provided you can make 
a courteous, readable and clever statement of 
your side of the question ; and in the two last- 
named qualifications wc have no doubt you will 
often have the advantage over us, which we will 
gladly sufl'cr to appear. We on our side know 
that we are strengthened by the concurrent testi- 
mony of most great musicians, of tlio Mendels- 
Bobns, and even of Rossini. You on the other 
hand can with more confidence tlian wc, put it to 
popular vote, and appeal to the applause or cold- 
nen of miscellaneous audiences, to the admira- 
tions of the young and the " unscientifically " 
musical, as you love to term them. Verdi stirs 
your blood, Bellini melts yon to tenderness and 
tears ; you appeal to your friends and neighbors, 
and they say Amen I We too, perchance, in 
younger days, have known the same experience, 
but we have lived, as wo think, to know more ; 
and in this more^ to find ourselves in nearer and 
nearer accordance with the world's judgment, in 



the long run^ with what the world has decided, 
(in sjiite of the popularities of time and place,) 
about the ca.snntia1, solid, laptinjj prconiiniMu*e of 
the Handcls, Bachs, ^Iozart.«*, Bcvthovens, as well 
as of the Shakspeares, Ikliltons, Rapbaols, who 
are none the less stai's first in magnitude and 
glory becauHe at any time meteors and rockets 
catch the popular eye mon^ ivaclily. But wc have 
s:iid: speak for yoin-sclvos, and let us hear both 
sides, all sides of the niattor. And more than 
that, it has been our (Mlitorial policy to copy from 
all able cjuartorH opinion?, however various and 
contradictorv, about the musical notabilities of 
the day, trusting that the mere comparison of 
views may prove insti'uctive, while reserving to 
ourselves the right to differ or accoj)t, or criticize 
with utmost freedom. 

But wc an* pui-suing the matter farther than 
we meant- Our present ol)je<'t simply was to 
refer to the letter in another column of our vounjr 
and lively New York coiT<»Mjwndent '* Tn^vator," 
who is brim-full of Vcnli and Dellini, of whom 
he writes sinceivly and heartily, ami whose 
0]Huions, while they never can be confounded 
with those that give the j>rcvailing editorial tone 
to this Joinnial, are welcome to a place in it, 
where they shall F\wak for themselves, and doubt- 
less with much more acceptance to one class of 
our readers than it is po«il)le for us to «lo. It is 
our misfortune, perhaps, — one in which we have 
much good company — that ire cannot find Venli's 
passion music " glorious," nor Xorma " classicral." 
We are denied too the luxury of revelling in that 
fine analogy of Gothic an-hitecture, when we 
think of Verdi. The " frozen music " (to use 
Mme. Dc StaeVs phrase) of the Gothic arehitcc- 
turc, is palpably of the fugue type, and more in 
the genius of old Bach than Verdi. Nor do 
the florid sentimental warblings of Norma seem 
to us at all suggestive of the chaste simplicity of 
Grecian temples. Nor do we shudder at the pos- 
sibility of losing tliose great lyric lights. Should 
some meteoric Wagner or other musicral comet 
strike both the Verdi and Bellini operas out of 
existence, we could contemplate without more 
dismay than when we part with the peculiar 
beauties of one tract of country on a journey ; 
rich in the tliought of nobler treasures left, how 
could wc feel the awful void our correspondent 
speaks of. Blot out many such stars, and the 
musical firmament still shines above us, infinitely 
beautiful, signifir'ant and glorious. 
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The German Saengerfest again. — The 
brief letter of a Philadelphia correspondent, as 
well as tlie fuller report of the late Festival, 
which we copied from the Mimcal Iteview^ were 
severe upon the conductorehip of Mr. Woi.lsie- 
fer, and ascribed to that cause many of the im- 
perfections of the performances, both choral and 
orchestral. We have since learned that there is 
by no means wanting another side to the mat- 
ter, and we are very happy to present it. The 
strictures were mainly two. First, a tendency to 
take the tempi too slow in the orchestral pieces. 
With regard to tliis we understand that there were 
different opmions among musicians, as there 
always are upon this question. Temperaments 
differ; impatient, ardent youth and sober age 
are almost always at issue on such points. The 
testimony of even great men is not uniform : 
Beethoven complained often that hb movements 
were taken too fast, even when nothing had 



caught the rapid rate peculiar to nur ** fast " age; 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, was ibnd of in- 
dulging in an extn'mo rapidity ; he had the humor 
of it, and made all sound dear and perfect in 
thut wav, when; others wouhl have hud«lled and 
scrambled thron^h with nunh confusion. The 
Philadelphia conductor we understand to be one 
of those staiil, earnest, ipiiet musicians, of an 
older school, and somewhat a«hanced in veal's, 
who thinks (li.<ltnclnf<.< the fii*st rerpiisite in ever}' 
large conibine<l peifonnaucc. Pos>ibly he may 
err upon the* right >ide and sam'fjee to«^ uutch to 
that; hut we know it is far more conniiou to err 
ujx>n the other side ami hurry a pie<'e of music 
through at a mad mte. 

The other eritiiism was: want uf caiv in the 
rehearsals (of the < horal pieces). AVe iui<ler- 
stand there was another and more serious draw- 
back ; ami that wa^ the want of j>reparatioii and 
competency un the part of the ;ireat majority of 
the sinjjei's wlien th<'v came to;rether. There was 
but one genoial ivhear>al, and that was not the 
fault of the conductor, who prolonged that one 
to four houi's. Of a thousand or more >in''ei*s, 
who Wire then pres*'nt, not ihii'c hundred, we 
are tohl, aetually sang, or eould go tliKtngh all 
the ])ieces with any kind oi* corr**ctness, to say 
nothing of exprcFsion. Certainly a poor chance 
for a leader to do much I The great difficulty 
complained of in the Dfu'scfie Musil-Ztitung, 
(the Philadelphia organ of the Cionnan Maenner- 
chdro especially), both in this and in most pn»vi- 
ous gatherings of the kind, has been that of get- 
ting the scpai'ate clubs and so<'icties to thoroughly 
pra<*tice the Fcbfival pieces before they leave 
their homes; too many Hock to the Festival for a 
good, jolly time, under the name of music, and 
do not take the pains to make it truly musical. 
The Philadelphia Ztitung, under the editorship 
of this same Mr. Wollsiefer, has labored earnestly 
and ably for a year past, to correct this evil and 
inspire the right spirit into all the numerous sing- 
ins clubs of Gennans. No doubt the evil now 
so clearly felt, will be corrected. 

A Chancb to do a good thing fok Music. 
We cannot help copying, with faliest and heartiest 
endorsement, the following suggestion of the Boston 
correspondent of the New York Mutical World, 
Sorely the need has only to he known in the right 
quarters, and a life's excellent labor will not be 
allowed to go anfinishcd for the want of a fuw hun- 
dreds. 

Listening; yestcrdnv to the choir jn?t now condnrt- 
cd by my friend, A. W". T., the well-known "Diarist" 
of Dwif;bt's JoarnnI of Mnsic, I could not help wish- 
ing tliat some Crocsas who was casting about for a 
good thin^ to do with his snrperflnouD money, would 
so devote a few hundreds out of bis abumlMnt-e as to 
enable this industrious Inborcr in the field of musi- 
cal lirerataro to prosecute and complete the M*ork 
to which he has (;ivcn much of the l>est years of his 
life to accomplish ; a^ that could he sparttd from the 
mere drnd«;erv necessary for the prettin); a suppiv of 
daily bread. You know I refer to his unnnislied Life 
of Beethoven. A trnc life ot this greut roaster is 
yet to be given to the world ; and hfre it is, half fin- 
ished, the result of ycant of pnin^takin^;, iatiorious 
invescifraiion, animated by a reverence and love of 
the work nnd of its subject that should promise the 
best results. The unwearying perseverance and dil- 
igence that mark the various contriliutions of this 
writer to onr musical lireratnrc, ensure the most 
careful minuteness of investijrntion, while the pleas- 
ing and graceful style in which he j^ives the results 
of his researches to the public, nro very fiimiliar ro 
the readers of the Journal uf Muxic, published here, 
and make it certain that the liook would be full of 
pleasant readini;. It seems to me a pity that KOch 
perseverance and industry should, for the lack of a 
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little inntpriiil aid, como to nothing;, and that the lim- 
ited means of the urircr, made Icks hy the claims of 
seriotiiily impnind health, hhould prevent ihe com- 
pletion of a hihor tliiit ill so far ad%'anced. O Crce- 
808, whoever you may he, the money that you may 
liquander on a mirror, or a earpft, or a horse, wonld 
send mueh hsippiness into a heart that must some 
time* he wonried hy continiied disa|ipoiiitmeiir, hy 
makiii;? possihlf ihc completion of a lonjf cherisfhed 
nndtirtakin<r- You wonld Iks the means of tiivint; to 
the worlfl a Bool:, not a nensation novel, (we have 
scores of rueh, and another one more would he Utile 
|!ain to the worhl), hut one of the hooks that are 
&oo^,as Churles J^ainh says, that will treat a great 
Buhji'ct, 1 think, as a jjix-at suhjeei deserve??, and 
wonhl he ca);erly weleomed hy ihouxands of readers, 
and have a long life. J)o tlii:*, Crtcsus, and you 
shall have the surname. Mie<'enns! 

I have seen a list headed hy some names of a 
world-wnlc repntatinn, who have pledged gencraus 
sums to promote this undertaking, and enahio the 
author to return to Knrope and comoletc his investi- 
gations; fur, it is there, ohvionsly, that all the mate- 
rials exist and must ho soufrht for. Has no one else 
a stray hundred dullurs to devote to so good an end? 
And will not the Kditor of the Jonnial of Music 
here be the hanker for his correspondent, for his 
faithful Diarist? Most certainly he will, and I 
wonld call the attention of capitalists to this desira- 
ble and permanent investment, that neither bears 
nor halls can move a hair*s breadth op or down. 

We hold the paper mentioned in tiic last para- 
graph, and shall l>o happy to receive the addition of 
a few good names to it, as well as to do whatever in 
ns lies, in furtherance of an enterprise so worthy the 
support of all the musical. It's failure for want of 
means would be a loss which Music cannot well 
afford to bear. 

WoRCKSTBU, Mxas.-oA series of cheap concerts 
for the people have been instituted under the auspices 
of the Mechanics' Association, in their splendid new 
hall. They are called "Ten cent concerts," and 
packages of twelve tickets are sold for a dollar. The 
performances are by Fiske's Cornet Band, assisted by 
some of the best Tocal talent of the city. We are glad 
to hear they are successful ; they must certainly do 
good. The Palladium of the 6ih says : 

The second of the people's concerts was very well 
attended, the particular attraction seeming to be the 
performances announced by the choir of Rev. Dr. 
Hiirs church, although people are beginning to And 
out that the best way of *• hearing the band, of an 
evening, is, to take a seat or a promenade in our 
pleasant Hall, in preference to standing upon a 
crowded sidewalk to hear the music resound fh>m 
opposite brick walls or '* cut capers*' of echoes around 
the corners. Our citixens are fast awaking to a sense 
of the im]>ortance of the •• cheap concert" movement, 
and we think it has now a firm hold upon us, and one 
which we cannot regret. People of educated musical 
taste can hardly expect to be satisfied with the entire 
programme for an evening; but the entertainment is 
not offered to them in particular, and they must there- 
fore content themselves in witnessing the pleasure of 
others, and in hailing with satisfaction any sign of the 
advancement of the popular taste towards the high 
standard, as evinced, for instance, in the occasional 
announcement of Joslyn's band, at the " Bay State" 
eonceru, of selections from Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
fte. ^ Decidedly the best performance on the second 
evening was the cavatina from Lucia^ which was 
deservedly encored, Arbuckle gave another of his 
expressively played comet solos, and the choir above 
mentioned sang the "Tramp Chorus" and the famed 
terxetto from Attila, both of which were well sung, 
although there was a complaint of the general effect 
being marred by the predominance of the tenor over 
the other parts— which is the only fault that can be 
found with the singing of this well-trained choir. An 
"intermission for promenade" was wisely set down in 
the bills; and it was pleasing to find it generally 
obsenred. 

FAmMiNGToy, Conn.— The Fourth of July week 
does not often offer in a New England village, music 
of the kind set down in the following programmes. 
But there is a Female Seminary in Farmington, where 
mnaic is made a matter of much attention, and we 
reported last year of a fiying risit made there by the 
Mabon and Bbbomann Quartet party from New 
York. Last week the visit was repeated, only with- 
out Mr. Bergmann, who was engaged with the Ger- 
man Opera in Philadelphia, but with his place as 



violoncellist supplied by Mr. Bkaknbs. They gave 
two classical concerts, to an audience composed most- 
ly of the young ladies of the Seminary, who listened 
with delight and " with the closest attention and 
understanding apparently" to the selections, espe- 
cially to the stringed quartets of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, &c. Here are the programmes : 

Wcdneedatft July 1. 

1— Quartet Ko. 10. In D. Flrrt moTi>mirnt, ( Allofrctto,) Mosirt 
Mfsurit. Thooiiis. IIcmcdUiaI, Uauka and Bnni>«« 

A ( A- Stfhn^urlit Miu Mvere, Wlllm#rs 

( b. Zuui WinUfrui'iri'hen Dr«> schock 

Ur. Wihlaui Ifasnn. 

8— Fsntssls, " SomnambuiN," Artoc 

Mr. Thci^Are Thomas. 
4— Sonsta in G, np. 13, IMiinn and Vtolin,. . . Aatoa Rublottcia 

Mfwrs. Musnn sml Tbooias. 
5— Qoarter, No. 1, io A Diloor, op 41, It. Bchumsna 

Thursday, July 2. 

1— QU'irtet, fn F minor, op 86, No. It, Bwthov«n 

fa. ViUm d« 9aloD, Wm. Mason 
6. « oimo j'« His i -^ n , 

atoiJ« volcr»»s, f ■*«'>• nsns»ll 

Mr. WlltUm Hsmn- 
8— QnaHrt. In T) minor, Seroad movement, (Andante 

and VnriaiionK.) fmns P«*hnbcTl 

4— Aodnnte nnd VsriMlon». op. 4^1, for two pliuinm Srliumsan 
Mes^r». Tlenrj 0. Timm snd Wtltiam Mason. 

fr— Morr«au do 8ali*n. " R^TPrie," Vlenxtemps 

Mr. Theodore Thomaa 
6— Qn^Het, In 1! flat m««Jor, op. 47, for Piano. Tlolln, 

Violii and VlA|An«^llo .Rohert SAhuaiann 

Messrs. Mason. Thomas, Motaka and Branaes. 



St. Louia, Mo.'— Corradi-Setti and his large cnrpa 
operntique, with Vestvali as a special star, commenced 
an on(*ra season at the Varieties theatre, St. Louis, on 
the 12th ult., with the opera of Lvfrrtia Borr/ta, 
Caranti beinv the Lucrexis, Maccaferri the Oenn'aro, 
Setti th^ Ditke, and, of course, the Vestvali in her 
sunerb role of Orsini. There was every prospect of a 
brilliant season of some weeks. 



PniLADVLPHiA. — Fitgyerald, for the 4th inst., fur- 
nishes the following items. 

T%^ Aeademy of lfv«*c.^This splendid establish- 
ment re-opens this (Wednesdsv) evening with the 
first of a series of Promenade Concerts, on the plan 
of thoae iriven at Dniry Lane Theatre bv Jullien, and 
in Paris by the celebrated Muaard. The parquette 
and stage are floored over, and. by the itae of innu- 
merable flowerins plants, are made to renresent a rast 
garden, with urns, vases, statues, and ^candelabra, 
windintr paths and charming vistas of rural beauty. 
The orchestra will be the same that has given unlimited 
satisfaction diirins the German Onera season, and will 
be led by Carl Bergmann, who has achieved snch a 
popularity among our musical critics by his careful 
conducting, thorongh drilling and admirable judg- 
ment. Among the vocalists engaged to add additional 
attraction to this enterprise, appear the names of 
Madame Johannsen, Miss Caroline Ritchines. Herr 
Pickaneser, Mr. Fraxer and Siff. Amodio. Notwith- 
standing the ereat expense of this series, it has been 
deemed expedient to place the admission at the low 
price of twentT-five cents, in order that all may be 
able to visit the Academy and enjoy an economical 
amnsement of the most reined description. 

Drfw*t National 7%ea<f*e.— On Monday the popular 
English Opera troupe, consistinic of the beautiful Miss 
Rosalie Durand, the lovelv Miss Georgina Hodson, 
and the handsome Measrs. Frederick Lvster and Frank 
Trevor, made their appearance in "The Daughter of 
the Regiment," assisted by the regular company. On 
Tuesday was performed " Sonnambula," an English 
Opera with an Italian name. The success of this 
company at the National is undoubted. The beauty 
of the ladies and the merit of the singing will attract 
all connoisseurs in loveliness and music. 

" Sonnambula" was song with a great deal of spirit 
and Tivaeity. 



Pitsi^al (l|hit-(l|IiBt. 

We complete to-day tlie Ttmn report of the great 
Handel Festiral in London. It appears that it was 
eminently snccessful in a financial point of view. 

We have already spoken of the extensive library 
of works relating to music, which has been collected 
with great pains by Mr. Albrecut, late of the 
Germania Society. He now wishes to dispose of it. 
A classifiod cttulogne of the works Is in oar hands, 
bearing the names of 76 works npon the History of 
Masic, 56 Biographies, 37 Mnsical Dictionaries, 19 
works upon Acoastics, &c., 55 Elementary and The- 
oretic, 45 on Theory of Composition, 54 Instrnction 
books for Voice and instruments, 24 Essavs on 
Mnsical Expression, 95 Musical Tales, Novels, ftc., 
Si series of Musical Journals, 20 polemical and sa- 



tirical writings, and 12 Reports of Mnsiral Societies; 
in alt 518 works in 745 volumes. These works are 
in English, German, French and Latin, and include 
a great deal that is very rare and valuable. Mr. 
Albrccht has also an interesting collection of Auto- 
grsphs of celebrated composers, to the number of 50 
or more, containing letters, signatures, mnsical 
fragments or entire pieces from Beethoven, Cramer, 
Hummel, Mozart, Pacr, Liszt, Rossini, Spohr, and 
others, of which wc have a descriptive catalogue. 
The price of the collection is S50. 

Fry, of the Tribune, says of Mme. L.\osange and 
another of her troupe : 

The climate of Havana and of New Orleans has 
improved even her voice. Mme. Ln Grange in the 
air from Sonnambula blended her almost inexhaustible 
resources of artistical vocalization with a deep and 
moving expression of feeling, not for a long time 
before heard by the music-loving public. In the 
whole concert she was ably sustained hy Miss Simov, 
whoso voice, full of suavity, freshness und expaubion, 
gives promise of a brilliant artistic, future. It is 
Cincinnati that sends this blossom of its soil. 

One of the Philadelphia papers speaks thus warmly 
of the recent performance of the tenor, PicxAKBaEB, 
of the German opera, in the pan of Lionel in 
FlotONv's Martha : 

His opening song — well known by its English title 
of " When I left those scenes of chilil hood*'— caused 
one of those thundering demonstrations of delight 
which Philadclphians are noted ft)r lavishing on the 
first stanzas of favorite airs^-^Cihe Lucrezia Brindisi, 
for instance.) There was a desperate attempt made 
to encore this first verse, but the music proceeded — 
at least, it is to lie presumed that it did — for the 
orchestra could not be heard in consequence of the 
applause. The second strophe excited a similar 
furore, and the entire composition had to be repeated. 
It was an cnthusiaMm far greater than that produced 
by the favorite '' Libiamo" of I^ Traviata, and the 
question is naturally put as to the cause of this 
remarkable manifestation of delight; fortunately a 
simple "answer will suffice— the lieanty of the air, the 
perfection of the singing, and a B flat given with 
wonderful forc-e and sweetness in the chest voice of 
this excellent tenor. Pickaneser did not sufTer the 
impression thus made to be eflfaced hy his subsequent 
efforts; he exerted himself to do his best, and cheered 
hy the plaudits of an audience mure than usually 
demonstrative, he achieved success after success in 
every act, reaching a fine climax in the mad duet of 
Act Fourth, where his acting was almost as good as 
his singing. We have heard a great many operas, in 
difTerent cities, by various troupes and in divers 
language, but we have no recollection of any tenor 
having caused so much enthusiasm, or of having 
sung with more vigor, more taste or more expression 
than this unpretending young German. 

The same writer adds, speaking of the Corapaoy 
as a whole : 

Now, the musical world has found ont the good 
qnaUiies of this unpresuming troupe. The German 
Company is no longer mentioned with a prejudiced 
sneer and a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders; 
on the contrary it is admired and imtrontied, in spite 
of heat, storm, wind and counU*r attractions. So 
general is the appreciation, that a subscription paper 
has been circulated among our merchants to secure 
the return of the Company, for twenty nights, in the 
autumn, with some additional voii-es, and we are told 
that within a very few days several thousand dollars 
have been pledgc<i. This is a pntisi'worthy encour- 
aucment of Mr. Bcrgmann's meritorious enterprise, 
and we are proud of Philadelphia for recognizing the 
deserts of a trouT>e that could not be sustained 
profitably in New York. 

** Stella," in one of her pleasant "* Suburban 
Letters " in the Worcester Palladium, is severe on the 
feminine passion for display In dress and concludes 
with the following remark : 

The family that showily parades ont of the door on 
a Sunday's rooming*to see and lie seen, we may 
safely *- guess*^ has neither Jlarpn- or Putnam on its 
tabic, to say nothing of the Art Journal, the Crayon, 
Dwight*s Journal of Mtuie, or any of these almost 
priceless refiners ofthe tiiste of a rcadine community ; 
which, after all. owe the greater part of their support 
to people of limited means, who live for themselves 
and their consciences, and not for the world and its 
opinions. 
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An ixchange »ji: — 'A few Saodifi »go, >L on* 
of tha Brookljn chnrchu, the choir •■ng > hjmD to 
■ lane vliich coidm in >> followi: — ' Uj poor pot— 
nf poor pol — niT poor pollmed hMit.' Another lino 
recclTcd tba foUowing rendering— 'Anil In the pi — 
•nd ia the pi— and in the plont ho dcliitbu.' And 
elitl inottier wu anitg— ' And lake ihj pil — and uka 
ihj pU — and take tbj pilgrim homo.'" 



Mo^rtisem^nts. 



ATCnOR •tMGBR, who 
■Dd >Ih> bu Ihi Snls-Tni< 
phm'i Chsrrb, IMi BinM, Hr 

PlHM ipr'T " <ti> oSe. or IhU )> 



IL TBOVATOBE Complete. 

HOW KKADV. VndU rXibnM Optn, IL TROTA- 
TOHK. KiiKH>li»idIUH>ii>i>r«i. Prtu >t. 
ALfO, Tbi >■■», IMJiDa 8i>Ia. Pm M Ttmt Tntnvn 

■^ DtrnnV EJirlu ol SiBUiunl Oatraa,'^ of ■hkfa tbtt fbrv 
Ar 7tb -M Mil. 

IN PRKK8, inJ sill bt Inntd UkRIt, LUai Dt 
UUllljKH'jOK, rbuL.IiKl^ PnL>ll>lMJ b<r 

Ollvai DItaVK * Ca., 116 H-iKtiirciM A. 



ATHEIT2!UII EXHIBJIIOn. 

AJOlItT KXmniTION or Palnllnu nuA (ItBtaarr 
In lUi HUSTON ATIIKNXUM u<l lb* lIOaTUtl Altl 
OLUn, bi uam ofrn u iIh Aihrurnn.. In IImw Bim. 

BiMOa dckiu tU ecBlt— 31ii|1* DdiiiMini U enl*. 



BOSTON ATBEN^ffiUIC. 



mim hnlJw. 
1 prrMllKf 



Tba EoniHl KaliibHiMi vlllami tlBDKKfniT, J 

Vliludun, lijr Puip: Tk> ilril I). K TbaimflTl 
n tVhI-ti niUlitiHwl pk-lnrm >■> Allituu; aiHl 
■ iy Vrw Vutk ■nil Ikaiun AitliH. 



Piano-Forte InBtruotlon. 



Late Editions of TclnaUe Hnde Boolu. 

THB nK»:TllOVK!« COIXKCTION OP SA- 

_Rur - . . - 



CRUD Ut'MC. m.fi 



IfK Knl-lB'lr.ALu 



Mcarljr Itradyt TlIK Ol'tllA OV Il< TUOVATOltX, 



G. HUE UMING, 

MPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO. 
701 BIIOADW.VT, NKMT lOllIC, 

Depot of Erard't Graatd J'ianog. 



CIl! 



1. LIBUKT. 



DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

(Eiigriibiiigs aiiij '^liuiifmgs, 

Drawing and Fainting MaterialSt 



OIL FA-XNTHTCa^ 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKEKINa & SONS 



At the FUn of IBMt 



ftMiMMtivatttt ffb*cltail< JSubunit KaiatlctbR 



FOR THE DB8T SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FOBTB CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FOETE HAEDWABE, 

DRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BROXZE 3IBDAL. 

American lustitnte^ Hew York, 

ran TSB 

B !■'■ S T (i R A N D PIANO, 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FcanirlntDin State Agricnltaral SocictTt 
THE IIIOHEST PIVEMIUM. _ 
A SILVER l!I£O.AL. 



At U>c Illinois Stiito FiUr, 

THE HIGHEST PREUIUH, 

A SJLVillt 9IEDAL. 

Thta Ueom wm MtnLli^imJ In 1529, 1-/ J0SA8 CniCRER- 
[KO, Ei.d up ID tbt pni-nl (Im* ki) rurclihtl lO.COO 
PIAIiaa. FDnhd-sLilliioiioTihu ri^BMlslbiUiilud 
i-^la iDd la KnflKiHl, ll>rt l.nit bn-n anrd»l— 
Elcrcn <IoIil ^cilol*, 
ScTcntccn Silver Medal*, 
Four Cronzfl ncilnla. 

WABicasooins, 

TUr.MONT STiiKKT, 
BO STON, 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



S. £t. 33.a.XjXj, 

:aoher of music, 

U&«, A. A. Hlrn'i Church Sehml Stnct, BoMoa. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

■laaaCutorj, 3Tff Waahliitctu Straat, 



a. aiidr£ & 00., 

Dipot of Foreign and Amerieart Mi 

IIH CnElTHl;! BTItUfT, PIULADBLPDU, 



^T:fi 



(aae eea ian Is Uuft k W*nm,) 

WhoItsakiBctiilDEabb 

^PXANO'FOIt TES 

AND UELODEONS, 

PrtiB tbi a»«f*Mnud 




ECA-LLBT, X>A.-^na (Sc CO- 




409 WasbtnEton Street, Boston, 



FABIS FmSI 


PmZE PIANO-FORTEB. 


.--•■^•-~ 


AliimW.LASD&CO. 


.,^fev,; 


a Cntnd, Parlor Grand 




J9 and Sqnare 


C W-'? 


fpiAriOFORTES. 


-■:£*' 


—IT THE- 




Eihltiltlnn at Pari*, la MSB, 


THE FIRST CLASS JIEDAL 






FOKTt-S, h, : 













































Wareroonis, 2CC 'WacJiiagtoa SC'set, B 



J. C. D. PAHKEIt. 

Instcutlotuf tjt^iniiii-jriictt, Ora^n&iHntnDni, 

a U ATtVAltD PLACE. 

J. 11. lilDLEY. 
I>-Cr33LI£;l-IEIl 03? ^dlTTSIO, 

CM BILOADM^AT, ALU AN V. 



SClIAUrENDIiUG & LUIS. 
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VHOlf THB OB&XAN OF BOCHLTTS. 

[CoBtlniMd from p. 114] 

Yon know already, that a Fugue is a piece of 
music in seyeral parts, which differs from all 
other^ You know too, that it is distinguished 
from other forms of composition by the following 
characteristics. A single leading thought, or 
phrase, simply and distinctly uttered at the very 
outset by a single Toice (part), predominates 
throughout the whole piece. This thought is 
taken up by the other voices (parts), as they come 
in one after another, and is borne on by them, 
perpetually re-appearing: whatever accessory 
matter is associated with it is held fast by the 
whole, (with little unessential modifications per^ 
haps), and b only changed by distribution among 
the different parts. Each of these parts or voices, 
therefore, is equally the principal part ; each is 
alike prominent and ohiigoto. If an intervening 
phrase be introduced occasionally, it must be 
taken from one of these leading tlioughts, or be 
at least analagoui to them. The piece as a whole 
has, by strict rule, no farther divisions and points 
of rest, but flows on in one steady stream, con- 
centrating and narrowing its vital forces more and 
more as it goes on, until it has said all that the 
master can say in this form upon the thoughts 
which he has chosen. 

That first leading thought is called the (kerne — 
also the subject, or the leader (Dta) ; the second 
thought, which forms the constant accompaniment 
to the first, is the CounterAheme — or counter- 
sobject, or counter-harmony. These occasional 
accessory phrases, taken from the main thoughts 
or at least analagouB to them, are called the 



connecting harmony (ztoischen-Harmonie^ or be-- 
/tMtfn-harmony) ; and if you want a now name 
for the first of the loading thoughts, or theme, 
where it enters in a new part or on another 
degree of the scale, you may call it the companion 
(Comes )t or the answer. 

When the Fugue is woven merely out of the 
theme, the counter-theme and a connecting 
harmony, which is borrowed from these, it is 
called a $trict Fugue. When the connecting 
harmony is not taken from the themes, but is only 
analagous to them, perhaps only resembling them 
in sentiment or in the figure chosen, it is called a 
free Fugue. When a piece is commenced as a 
strict Fugue and its theme and counter-theme are 
carried through the four voices, but not much 
further; or, when they are still further treated, 
but with more secondary thoughts than the free 
Fugue, the piece is not called a Fugue, but only 
a fugued piece — a piece worked up in the fugue 
style.* 

That tliis may all be plain and palpable, allow 
me to point it out to you in pieces which you 
surely know and have at hand. The Kyrie in 
Mozart*s Requiem is a strict Fugue ; most of the 
fugues of Joseph EUydn, those fiir instance in the 
** Creation," are fi*ee fugues; and both are what 
they undertake to be, in the greatest perfection. 
Fugued passages of the kind first named are such 
excellent ones as: Seine Tage sind abgekOrtet 
(^ His days are shortened"), and: Seine Seele ist 
voU Jammer ('^ His soul is full of sorrow"), in the 
first chorus of Graun*s Passion, Fugued passages 
of the second kind you find most fi^uently in 
larger instrumental works; the overture to 
Mozart's ZauberflBte is a fugued piece of this 
second kind. Examine these pieces now more 
closely, to discover in them what we have stated 
to be the essential of the whole genus Fugue, and 
what has been said of the elements of this; you 
cannot fidl to find it; then compare the pieces 
with each other, and you will easily remark how 
they all belong under the same genus, while each 
illustrates a particular variety. We cannot 
expect you, a mere dilettante, who are only 
seeking for some worthy enjoyment, to study them 
further : but that you may find such enjoyment in 
listening to or playing over fbgnes and fugued 
pieces, direct your attention after the following 
method — provided you have clearly mastered the 
above. 

Think in the first place of nothing but the 
principal theme^ in all its entrances, its turns and 
passages through all the voices, from beginning to 
end of the piece, so that you always trace it quite 

* The Double Fugue is here paued over, as of rare 
occurrence, and too difficult for those to whom this 
essay is addressed. 



distinctly with your thought, and hear it stand out 
clearly and distinctly ever}'where. Do this, and 
you have not only tlie grand-plan as it were of 
the entire structure, but also the architectural 
outline of the main view. Perhaps you will not 
find this so easy at first by mere hearing, as you 
imagine: but it is indispensably necessary, en- 
hances tlic interest, is not witliout charm, and 
after a little practice will become very easy to 
you ; for the difficulty in the beginning lies not in 
the thing itself, but in your previous habit of 
letting every piece of music affect you, and affect 
your feeling, only as a whole, or in the lump, so 
to speak. 'You must not be disturbed or led 
astray by slight modifications, which meet you 
here and there in the theme when it appears as 
Comes — ^for instance in the Kgrie referred to, 
where instead of— 



m^m ^.rJ^ts^" 



These are not arbitrary and contrary to rule, but 
are necessary and founded on the nature of our 
scale ; it will be all clear to you when you have 
taken a few steps further. 

Having made this first step easy, now Bx your 
attention exclusively upon the Counter-theme, or 
second subject I need not tell you that you 
find it, in the same Kyrie for instance, already 
entering in the second measure in the alto pari 
Proceed with this precisely as yon have done 
with the leading theme, till you acquire the same 
facility in tracing it that you have done there. 
For both exercises you will do well to select only 
strict fugues, such as the one just cited-^fbr the 
reason that here you will not be disturbed by any 
accessory work, and will discover everywhere 
the most uniform consistency. 

Keep still to these strict fugues for a third ex- 
ercise: that namely of following both main 
thoughts — ^both theme and counter-theme, at 
once, as they run along side by side through the 
course, of the piece; watch them in all their 
entrances, turns and concatenations. This will 
be difficult at first, with all your facility in seiz- 
ing the two themes separately ; but 1 am sure, if 
you have taken up these first two exercises in 
earnest, you will not desist here, for this third one 
has in it something so exciting, animating, and so 
much too that is pleasant, that you must carry 
through your purpose. But if you have carried 
it through, and so far that it has no longer any 
difficulty for }-ou, then you have in your power 
all the main points that concern you in this kind 
of composition ; and the rest comes so easy to 
you, finds indeed such support upon the other 
sido in your own taste and feeling, that it scarcely 
requires a few words to be said upon it 
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Nor need much be said about your exercises in 
frte fugues. You will proceed with them, as 
with the strict fugues ; and will find it here more 
easy and convenient Still Icsfi will yon require 
directions as tofugued pieces of the first kind, 
nnce these are nothing more than strict fugues 
commenced, but not carried through, not comple- 
ted. And as to fuguotl pieces of tlic. i^econd kind 
— ^for instance the overture to the Zavberfloft — 
this little will suffice. Place this famous over- 
ture before you. It will Ik? easy enough for you 
here too, to find and follow the Icadius theme 
and counter-tlieme ; and equally easy to trace 
the connecting harmony, the a(*ccssor}- thoughts 
which in this piece arc so rich, so gracefid, so ap- 
propriate, and so charmingly disttributcd, and to 
note how analagono they are, partly in invention 
and construction, partly in their employment and 
expression, to tlie leading passages. 1 have only 
to warn you not to get disturbed, not to lose the 
internal connection of the whole. In this group- 
ing, altcmatioo, mingling, genius governs more 
than rule, although the former by no means im- 
pairs the latter, (where it is rightly done, as in 
tliis overture). Here too there is nothing further 
to be said about particulars, unless one would go 
critically through each given piece. If the above 
little course of stutly has been mado in earnest, 
all that can need be said, suggests itself, and will 
be sanctioned and enjoyed by feeling. 

[To b* contioQttdO 

Music ON TOO LARGE A SCALK.>-Tho 

Loudon Morning IleraUl, whiU' it agn*es with all 
the other witnesses that the late Handel Fivtival 
** must be accounted the most magnificent, com- 
plete, and remarkable recorded in the history- of 
the art," yet draws from it the following loMK>n as 
to the tendency to ovenlo things in our times : 

One desirable conse<tiicnce, at all events, is 
likely to result from tlie Festival of 1867. It will 
deter speculation from running into excess, and 
will teach theorists that there are bounds and 
limitations to all things, artistic as well as mechan- 
ical. At tlie tlieatr(!S and in the concer^room8, 
for some years past, to meet the exigencies of the 
public ta-Hte, it has been tliought necemary to 
make use of lai^r masses of executants in the 
peribnnance of music than had been hitherto 
employed. This is the age of exaj^goration. M. 
JuUien, always cktsirous of conciliating his andi- 
ences — satisfied it was the best means of gaining 
their appreciation in tlie end—through a series of 
successive seasons added yearly to the numercial 
force of his band, until latterlv— before Covcnt- 
garden Theatre was burnt — his orchestra almost 
vied in numbers with his audience. One fk the 
greatest elements of success in a musical perform- 
ance is undoubtedly nohe. In choral ringing, 
more espeinallv, volume of sound and loudness 
are indispensable to produce a grand impremion. 
What would the " Hallelujah" chorus, or " Unto 
us a child is bom," or any of the magnificent 
bursts of exultation in lurael in Egt/pt avail in 
the execution, but for their manifestation of 
|)Ower ? Occasionally, no doubt, perfect ennemUe 
ringing, and the beauty and impressivenem of the 
muric, may create a profound sensation, and not 
seldom the emnloyment ofpianon by a large Ixxlv 
of ringers, awakens a feeling not to Iki described; 
but to sway the mob as the winds tlio waves — to 
fill their hearts as well as their ears— to make 
them feel tlie might and majesty of the composer 
—to transport tliem, as it were, out of themselves, 
is only to be compassed by sounds whose fonre and 
volume suggest to the mind the sublime muric of 
Nature— the brcatli of the tempest, the roar of 
waters, tlie peal of tliunder. But idl sounds are 
comparative. Five hundred voices in Exeter 
Hall display more power tlian 2500 in the Crystal 



Palace, llie directors of the Commemoration of 
the Handel Centenary- in 1859 — which, we have 
reason to believe, is in contemplation — must not, 
therefore, think of incrcaring their choral. and 
instrumental force to obtain the same striking 
effects wliich are produced by a comparatively 
snudl body elsewhere. It would be a waste of 
means, fmm which the desired result would not 
follow. Not one half the effect was jiroduced by 
that immense choir and band at the Handel 
Festival, just concluded, which might have been 
obtained had the locality in which they ]>erfonned 
been pi-oiierly adapted for the conveyance of 
sound. Of course uifTerent persons have judged 
diflcrently, according to the position in which 
they wen- placed during tiie performance. A 
music-nxnn constnicted on the best principles of 
acoustics would necessarily convev the sound 
ecpially, or nearly so, to ever}- part of the building. 
In the transept of the Crystal Palace this is far 
from Ix'ing the case. In some places ever}* note 
reaches the ear, and is heard distiiictlv. In others 
the loudest sounds only ai-e audible. If the 
Cr}'8tal Palace is intended to be used for the 
Festival of 18.^9 the entiiv transept will have to 
be surrounded with a screen, and then it is more 
than pn)bable that the 2500 executants will be 
found tfs) many. If. however, a greater jx)wer be 
attained by the rejection of 1500 of the singers, 
the eve alone will experience any lo^s. For one 
sufficient reason it is imi)erative that the employ- 
ment of enormous choral and instrumental masses 
should be restricted. While these, increase in 
nnmbi'r the local it}' where they |K'rfoiin must be 
extended, and the solo singers in conse(|ucnce 
must be sacrificed. It becomes a (juestion tiien 
whether the songs, ducts, trios, and (inartets of an 
oratorio are to be accounted secondary matters, 
and whether soloists arc to be accepted as mere 
conveniences, whose pi^rformances are to con- 
stitute halting-places in the gr^at work to give the 
chorus ringers rest That tliis was not contem- 
plated even by Handel, who, of all writers of 
sacred nmsic, laid most stress upon his choruses, 
need hardly be mentioned. What Mozart has 
ac:complish(.Hl for the solo voices in hb immortal 
Requiem, and to cite more n^cent examples, 
Mendelssohn, in his two great sacrcd compositions, 
St. Paul and Elijah^ not to point to works of other 
eompoaers, entirely disprove the supposition — if 
any such be entertained — ^that solo smging is not 
an important element of an oratoria With the 
great mass of the public, for whom all sacred 
comporitions are more especially written, ringle 
songs and favorite ringers will always have a 
charm. At Uie late festival Uie ])rincipal singers 
certainly did not signalize themselves as Uiey are 
wont to do in less spacious localities than the 
transept of tlie Cr}'stal Palace, and in some 
instances their voices were altogether lost in space, 
lliese considerations no doubt will lead to a 
modification of the building for future festivals, 
and allay the thirst in societies and directors for 
an enlai^anent of their executive force. 



A Popular Aoconnt of the Handel Festiyal 

Organ. 

(Tron tli« London If odcal World.) 

Tlie employment of an organ as an a<ljunrt to 
the ordinary n^sources of a grand orchestra in 
the performance of oratorio-muric, obeys a pre- 
scription coeval with oratorio itself. Having 
scarcely anything in common with the instruments 
of an orchestra, and — save in its sustaining power 
— as littie rimilarity to vou-es, the breadth, rich- 
ness, and grandeur of its tone, have, nevertheless, 
long rin(ru detemiiniHl its ap|X>intmcnt to that 
duty of cementing, colidiiying, and stn^ngthening 
the combined mass of both, which notiiing else 
could satisfactorily perform. This iieculiar dntpr 
of the organ was certainly recognized in this 
country as far back as Uie time of Henry Purcell ; 
for, in many of his sac:red compositions, we find 
that wonderful murician employing tlie oi^n in 
conjunction with the orchestra, not alpne as a 
mere filling up of his score, but often in special 
traits of vrhat can bo only fitly termed ** instru- 
mentation" in the modem sense; disclosing, even 
then, a complete knowledge of its capability for 



eflect From Handel, the creator of the oratorio, 
conies, however, the authority which makes the 
organ essential to that just performance of this, 
the sublimest class of music. Handel specially 
wrote for the organ in conjun<-tion with his 
orchestra, and invariably used it in the perform- 
ance of his oratorios whenever its presence was 
attainable. If to this be added, that the greatest 
sacred composer of modem times, ^Ieii<lelssohn, 
has betpieathed to us a similar sanction for its use, 
— ^firstly, in the .score of his EHJnh ; and secondly, 
in the organ-part with which he has enriched the 
Handel Society's edition of hraei in Egtjpt^ — 
nothing further is needed to explain the cost and 
trouble incun-ed in erecting the organ tor the 
j)rt»sent festival. 

A few yeaw since, it would have Wen thought 
wholly unnecessary to direct any save the slightest 
notice to an organ eivcted for an oratorio 
perfomiance. A bare record of the fact, coupled, 
perhaps, with the advertisement of the Oi^an- 
uuilder's name, woiiM then have served ever}' 
purposi'. At tiie Westminster AbWy Festival in 
1834, for instance, on which occa.«(ion a large 
organ was pix)vi«led by the makera of tiie present 
instmment — Messrs. Gray and Davison — the 
briefest announcement of its exi.stence and pa- 
rentage was pn»suined enough to satisfy ever}' 
claim the organ might have to attention. Twenty 
years ago. however, the art of organ-buildins can 
scarcely be said to have einer«je<l from its intancy 
in tiiis country; and although that infancy was 
often stalwart — oven stonietimes gigautesfjue for 
its date — its gi-owtli was too much encumbered 
with mdeness and want of symmetr}' and refine- 
ment at all points, to occupy much ground in the 
circles either of mechanical science or murical 
taste. All this has gn^atly changed, llie lan^e 
organ of past times has as little relation to the 
modem first-class in.«(tminent, as has a coarse 
product of handicratl to a finislie<l work of art 
And, naturally- enough, along with tliis vast 
improvement in the instrument itself, and a 
corresponding advance in the si} le of its treatment 
by the performer, has grown np an amount of 
public interest in the matter. — ^an extent of hearty 
and earnest amateurship, both as to the muri(*al 
eflect and con.Htruction of the organ, sufficient, it 
is presumed, to ju-stify the explanations about to 
be offered with regard to the particular instrument 
constructed for the present festival. 

A brief notice of the difficulties certain to arise 
in providing a suitable organ for this occasion, 
naturally precedes a description of the means 
adopted to overcome them. The inevitable 
obstacles to be encounteriMl were, vast space, and 
the anta«>nism of multitudes of voices and instru- 
ments,— -both of which operate in absorbing and 
destroying organ-tone to an extent not at all 
generally suspected. However much the state- 
ment may be at variance with ordinary imprcs- 
rions, it is nevertheless tme that Uie oi^an is, 
conridering the laqve numl)cr of its xouniling parts ^ 
a yQvy weak instrument; in otiicr words, that the 
tone of any one of its ringle pipes is much inferior 
in power to that of a aingljo. voice or orchestral 
instrument Without entering into technical 
details, this fa<'t may, p<^rha])s, be sufficiently 
explained in the statements that the air with which 
the pipes^of an organ are sounded is supplied at 
a presBUTO much below that exeriMsed by tlie 
human lungs either in singing or playing a wind- 
instrument; and Uiat, until ytiry lately, it was 
supposed that a much increa.*fcd pressuix: of air 
could not be applied to oi^an-pijios with a 
corresponding, or, indeed, any, advantage. It 
may do natumlly suggested, indeed, that the 
required dcgn»e of power could Iks obtaine<I by 
enlarging the organ, — in other words, by doubling 
or tripling, for instance, the number of its sounding 
parts. The first objection to this course is its 
extravagance both in money and space ; and Uie 
second and more fatal one is that it would not 
accomplish the proposed object Here again, in 
onler to avoid a long and probably uninteresting 
elucidation, the reader must be pleased to accept, 
as a demonstrable fac*t, that, beyond a certain and 
speedily attainable limit, the reduplication of 
sounds of the same pitch and character affords no 
commensurate increase of power. For this and 
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other difficulties connected with the structure of 
instruineats of the lara^est class, modem inprenuity, 
continental and £nglish, has succeeded in pro- 
viding remedies, and these have been largely 
adopted in the Crystal Palace Organ. It was, of 
course, no part of the present design to construct 
a mere musical monster, capable ot overwhelming 
the 2500 voices ami instruments with which it is 
associated ; such a result, however practicable, 
would have been as absunl as unnecessary. The 
aim of the builders has Ik'cu to protluce an 
instrument, the varied qualities of which sltould 
combine all desirable musical beauty, with force 
and grandeur of tone sufficient to qualify it for 
the part it is specially destined to bear in this 
great commemoration ; and, should the result be 
pronounced successful, it is presumed that the 
very unusual difficulties oi* locale and emplovment 
to which the instrument is subjected, will be felt 
to proportionately enhance the credit due to its 
constructors. 

To proceed at once with our description. On 
an occasion when all the preparations are on so 
vast a scale as the pi-osent, it will be naturally 
concluded that tlie Festival Oi*gan must be, even 
in the obvious ai»d external sense, a very large 
instrument. In this particular, it is highly prob- 
able that the spectator will, at a first glance, be 
disappointed. The piXKligious dimensions of the 
Transept of the Crystal Palace, dwarfing to all 
but insignificance every single object it encloses, 
operate, of coui^se, in greatly diminishing the 
apparent magnitude of the Organ. The i-eader 
has been elsewhere informed that the Oix-hestra 
prepared for this occasion ** alone covers consid- 
erably moi-e .space than is found in any Music 
Hall in the kingdom ; " and, similarly, he'may be 
assisted to estimate the spa<*e occupied by the 
Oi-gan, if told that it ^tands on inoi-e ground than 
that allotted to mo<t onlinary houses, — its width 
is forty feet, by a dcjith of thirty. He will, per- 
haps, be at a loss to conceive how, by any j)Ossi- 
bility, a musical instrument can require all these 
1,200 superfiiial feet of standing-room ; and be 
tempted to set it down as a piece of display, — an 
attempt to impose on him by the mere appearance 
of magnitude. A few simple facts will. Iiowcver, 
convince him that these aiTangcments are con- 
trolled by a necessity passing all show. When 
he is told that this Organ contains 4,568 sounding 
pipes, varying in size, fitmi 32 feet in length and 
wiih a diameter sufficient to easily a<hnit the pas- 
sage of a stout man's Ixxly, to less than one inch 
in length with the bore of an ordinary (piill, — 
that, in oixler to place these 4,5 C 8 pipes cffitiently 
at the pei-former's disposal, at least 6,800 other 
separate working parts are require<l, (many of 
these Ijeing conq)letc machines in themselves,* the 
separate membci*s of which, if ivckoncd as in the 
piXKcss of manufacture, would at least quintuple 
the number,) — that all these 11,368 soundmg 
and working parts ivqnire such a disposition and 
aiTangement that each one may be more or less 
easily accessible for tlior^e occasions of adjustment 
which must frequently arise in so complicated an 
instrument, — and, finally, that the entire mass, 
before bini weighs nearly fifly tons, — lie will 
Bcai-cely fail to peixeive that the space is econo- 
inieally rather than ostentatiously occupied, and 
will, moreover, be enabled, perhaps, to under- 
stand some of those points often deemetl myste- 
rious Avith regard to large organs in jjeneral, such, 
for example, as their cost, and the time occupie<l 
in their manufacture. 

Internally, however, the Cr}stal Palace oi-gan 
is, beyond doubt a very large instrument Al- 
though the number of its pipes is, for many 
reasons, a very falla<ious test, when applied to 
the power and capability of such an instrument, 
it may be well, in a popular acrcount such as the 
l)re8ent, to state, that in this respect, it consider- 
ably exceeds the world-famed organ at Haarlem 
— the total number of the pipes in the latter being 
4088 ; while — were the two placed side by side in 
the Cr}'stal Palace orchestra — the difference in 
point of power would be still more remarkable. 

The performer has at his disposal four complete 
rows of^keys, each having a compass of fifty-eight 
notes, and each commanding a distinct department 
of the instrument He has, also, a set of "' pedals" 



— a key-board played by his feet, in fact — ^by 
means of which he calls forth the ponderous basses 
necessary to support the general harmony. The 
"stojis" belonging to each of these key-boards are 
subjoined in a taoular form : — 
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QKEAT GROAN. 
1 Doubla Open Diiipft«oii, 
Metal MB feet 

3 Double DulcinnA. .16 
8 Flute 4 FaTillon . . 8 

4 viol de 0am ba 8 " 

6 Octare ..4 " 

II 
II 
II 
II 
It 



It 
II 



6 Harmohtc Flute 8 

7 Glanibel Flute 8 

8 Flute0cUT{aiit«...4 

Super Octave 2 

10 Fliigeolet Harmonic 2 

11 Quint 6 

12 Twelfth 8 

18 Mixture 4 rank* 

14 Furniture 8 " 

16 Cymbal 6 " 

16 Bnmbarde 16 feet 

17 Pnaaune 8 " 

18 Trumpet 8 " 

19 Clarion 4 " 

aO Octave Clarion 2 " 

CIIOTR OROAN. 

1 Rounion 16 feet 

2 Oamba 8 

8 SNlcional 8 

4 Vnlx CeleAte 8 

6 Glariont-t Flute 8 

6 OeinrtHom 4 

7 Waia Flute 4 

8 Spi'i Flute 2 <* 

9 Piccolo 2 " 

JO Mixture 2 ranks 

11 Cor. AnglalM and Ba«- 

ar.on 8f«et 

12 Trumpet (small sc.) 8 " 

SOLO OROAN. 

Grand Tromba 8 feet 

IlHrmonie Flute 8 " 

Flute GcUTiauie 4 " 

Mixture 2 ranlu 

Cor no di BaSMrtto 8 feet 

SWELL OROAN. 

1 Bourdon 16 feet 

2 Op«rn DIbpMSon 8 

8 Keraulophon 8 

4 Conceit Mute 8 

5 Octave 4 

6 Flute 4 

7 Vox Humana 8 

8 Twelfth 8 
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SWELL ORGAN-<eontinued) 

9 Super OeUve 2 ftet 

10 Piccolo 2 " 

11 Mixture 4 ranks 

12 Seharf 8 *' 

18 Contra Fagotto. ...16 feet 

14 Cornopean 8 " 

16 Oboe 8 " 

16 Clarion 4 " 

17 BchoTromba 8 ** 

Tremulant. 

PEDAL OROAN. 

1 Contra Bass 82 feet 

2 Open DlapaMtn — 

Wood 16 

8 Tioloo 16 

4 Open DlHpason — 

Metal 16 

5 Octave 8 

6 Twelfth 6 

7 Super Octave 4 

8 Mixture 4 ranks 

9 Contra Bombnrde — 

"free Reed". ...82 feet 

10 Bombnrde— MeUI 16 " 

11 Trumpet 8 " 

12 Clarion 4 ** 

COUPLERS. 

Swell to Great Manual. 

Do. Sub Octavtt. 

Do. Super Octave. 
Swell to Pedals. 
Swell to Choir. 
Solo ro Great. 
Solo to Choir. 
Super Octave Great. 
Solo to Pedals. 
Choir to Pedals. 
Great to Pedals. 
Choir to Great 
Sfonando. Great to Swell. 

COMBINATION PEDALS. 

8 to Oreat and Pedal Organ. 
2 to Swell Organ. 
1 to Choir Organ. 

The Manual and Pedal Cou- 
plers, with the exception of the 
Solo Organ, are acted upon by 
Pedals. 



• The number of " feet'' here given indicates the " pitch'* of 
the stop expreM>ed by the length of its lowest pipe. Thus, 
those described as of " 8 fret," speak in the normal pitch of 
the pcale,- in unis^m with tbekfyHOfa pianoforte, for exMutple: 
while thnfe nmrked a« of "4 feer," or **16 fvet," sound, 
repectively, an octave above or below that pitch. 

Having thus furnished a general account of the 
contents of tlic Crystal Palace Organ, it remains 
but to notice some peculiarities of its rtnicture, 
which may probably interest such readers a.s have 
given attention to the subject. Although it can 
claim no absolute orimnaiity of contrivance, some 
of its features are wholly novel in Knglish practice, 
and othei's aixi but of recent introduction and as 
yet but sparingly employed in tliis country. As 
foix'e and volume of tone were, obviously, the 
first ep.«*ential8 in an organ so placed, it has been 
decmetl advisable to supply the i)ipes with air at 
a pressui-c considerably higher than that onJInarily 
employed; while — following the jmnciple first 
enunciated by the great French builder, Cavaillde 
— this pivssure is again considerably increased in 
the upper half of the compass throughout the 
instrument. With the same view — as well as for 
their individual beauty of (juality — some of the 
more jwwcrful stops of recent French oriffin have 
been introduced. These are the Flufe a Pacillon^ 
the Trompelte Jlannoinqne, and the Flute liar- 
wonif/ve — this la.st appearing in greater variety 
than has hidierto been tried in (he Knglish organ, 
since, besides two specimens of ditferent kinds in 
the swell and choir organs, there are three — 
respectively of 8, 4, and 2 ieet pitch — in the great 
organ, contributing gix-atly to the sonorous rich- 
ness of this portion of the instniment; and, lastly, 
two, of large calibiv, and speaking at an unusually 
high air-pressure, in the solo organ. 

The 32 feet Contra Bomharde of the pedal is a 
stop of the "free-reed** kind — a mode of construc- 
tion which, though but little used as yet in Eng- 
land, has many and decided advantages over the 
perciLssive variety of reetl when employed in 
these profound ivgisters of the instrument The 
present is believed to be tlic first free-reed stop 
of 32 feet pitch produced in tliis country. The 



pipes which are observed to project horizontalljr 
over the centre portion of tlie organ are those of 
the Tromba^ beloncrin^ to the solo key-board. 
The idea of thus placing reed-stops appears to 
have originated with the Spanish builders, ia 
many of whose instruments — and notably in the 
two large oi^ans of the Cathedral at Seville — all 
the trumpets, clarions, etc-, have this horizontal 
and external position. The advantage of this 
arrangement is that the tone, travelling towards 
the auditor in a far more direct course than when 
the pipes stand erect, derives from it a great 
apparent increase of volume and intensity. The 
pipes of the Echo Tromba of the swell organ are, 
also, similarly placed within the swell-box. 

One remarkable mechanical arrangement which 
pervades the whole insti'ument is quite novel in 
English practice. It is the distinct grouping to- 
gether of certain stojn of each manual — each 
group having its own sound-board, placed apart 
from, and supplied with wind independently of, 
the remainder. In the list of stops above quoted, 
the mode in which the stops of each manual are 
thus gix)uped is indicated by brackets, and from 
thence it will be seen tliat there are, for the 
great organ, four of these separate sound-boards; 
for the swell organ, three ; for the choir organ, 
two ; for the solo organ, two ; and for the pedal 
oi'gan, four — or rather, as these are again sub- 
divided, eight Among its minor advantages, this 
grouping and separately alimenting of a small 
numoer of stops secure a more equable mainte- 
nance of the prescribed pressure in the wind- 
chests than can at all times be depended on under 
the ortlinar}- system. As a wide passage-way is 
provided Ixjtween tlie sound-boanls of each man- 
ual, this airatmnnent has, also, tlie advantage of 
giving uniisuarfacility to the necessary operations 
of the tuner. The chief object of its employment 
in this instaiu^e, however, was the introduction of 
another untried novelty in this country — the sjrs- 
tem of '' Combination redals,*' invented and now 
invariably usetl by Cavaiilde, of Paris. These 
** Combination Pedals'* occupy the usual position, 
and-^with a difference and an ailvantage of their 
own — discharge the functions of the composition 
pedals ordinarily employed in the English organ. 
They operate, however, on a widely different 
principle. They have no conneciion with the 
ilraw-stops or slides of the sound-boards ; their 
action is simply to admit the siipj)ly of air to, or 
cut it off from, the vaiioiLs sound-boards, and 
thus, obviously, to command the speech or silence 
of the gix)ups of stops placed on them. It is 
uece.s.'<ary to a<hl tliat each pedal — in the pro- 
gression from piano to forfe — acts also on tliat 
which pix3cedes it ; thus at once providing against 
any unnatural or improper grouping of stops, 
and simplifying the oi)erations of the jieiformer. 
Ea.«(e, rapidity, and noisclc.K.sness of action are 
untjiicstionabfe characteristics of this system ; but 
its [K^culiar advantage will be found in the num- 
ber and variety of the combinations it affords. 
A prc-arrangeinent of the draw-stops obviously 
determines what number of any group of pipes 
shall api)oar at the command of each |K;dal ; and 
thus the varieties of tone plai'ed within reach of 
the j)ei'fbnncr's feet appear only limited by the 
number of combinations of which the stops tliem- 
selves arc legitimately capable. 

The Pneumatic Lever, now generally admitted 
to be an esstmtial feature in any lai^c organ, is 
certainly indisi)ensable to an instniment wherein, 
from the arrangement of the sound-boards, such 
an unusual number of valves must bo operated 
on .simultaneously by the finger of the performer. 
This beautiful apparatus is, it is believed, now 
too generally known in this country to require 
explanation m detail ; yet it may not be here out 
of place to describe it, generally, as a kind of 
subsidiary machine interposi^d iK'tween the keys 
and the valves of the sound -boards, whereby the 
labor of o])ening the latter is, in fact, transferred 
from the finger of the performer to the arm of the 
bellows-blower. Its mode of operation is very 
similar to that of the steam-engine ; steam and a 
reciprocating piston being represented in the 
Pneumatic Lever by compressed air, and the 
altemafe inflation and exhaustion of a small 
bellows which — thrown into action by the slightest 
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preasare of the player*8 (ingcre — acts, in turn, 
with considerable force on the train of connections 
by which the sound-board valves are opened, 
lliere are two sets of this apparatus in the Crystal 
Palace instrument, one for the Swell Oi^n, and 
the other for the Great Organ and its numerous 
array of couplers; and by their means, the 
" touch," even when all the separate members of 
the instrument are united on one key-board, is 
rendered as light and invariable as that of a grand 
pianoforte. 

The neeearary quantity of wind is supplied and 
distributed through this large instrument by 
twenty-two pairs of bellows. Four, only, of these, 
however, are employed to furnish tlie supply of 
air — the remainder act merely as reson'oirs in 
determining and regulating the pressure at which 
it is delivered to the various wiud-ohcsts. 

In conclusion, it is, perhaps, proper to state that 
the Crystal Palace Organ will not — indeed, can- 
not — wj entirely completed as here described 
until after the termination of the Handel Festival. 
A few stops in the choir and solo organs, not 
essential to the present orchestral duties of the 
instrument, not fonning part of the original 
design, and which time renders it absolutely 
impossible now to complete, are ar present omitted, 
but will take their destined positions as speedily 
as opportunity permits. 



Mnsio in London. 

[CiorrMpondsDM of New Toric TrlbuiM, JaB« 22.] 
LACK OF V0ICB8. 

If we are to judge from the performances in 
London, while instrumentalists are progressing in 
a wonderful manner, good singers be^nne more 
and more scarce ; for, Clara mvello excepted, it 
did not fall to our lot to hear any singing lady or 
gentleman who may be reckoned as above the 
averaee. Mesdames Bassano, Rudeiwlorflr, Fer- 
retti, Hansford, SedUtzeck and others have sung 
themselves out ; the new-comers, MesdemoiseUea 
A. Manning, Jenny Baur, Augusta Stubbe, are 
very young and pretty, but the leas said of their 
voices will be the better. Herr Von der Osten, 
Herr Reichardt, M. Frank Bodda, and oUier 
male artists, may be musical enough, but they 
enjoy a mere thread of voice, and prove, at all 
events, unable to excite genuine enthusiasm 
among their hearers. The quartets sung by the 
Colore amateurs: **Kollner Mi&nner Geaang 
Verein," proved alone succeaafiil in that direc- 
tion ; and nothing could give a higher idea of the 
harmonious splendor of the human voice when 
skillfully managed, than the songs executed by 
these eighty powerful performers, with the moat 
strikinff ennemble. Why, then, have they made 
such a Dad selection of melodies ? Moat of the 
compoaen whoae namea appeared on the pro- 
grammea are totally unknown, and, we are bound 
to admit, deaervedly ao. A Lied, originally in- 
tended for a tenor or baritone aolo, doea not 
exactljr gain much by being aet for four voicea, 
and it ia certainly a pity to waate on mere muai- 
cal traah auch efficient power of harmony as the 
Germana poaaeaa. 

If we were to believe Engliah newapapera, 
there would be no reason to complain of a acar- 
ci^ of grand singers, especially since a most 
bright luminary has appeared in the cloudy Brit- 
ish sky, in the person of Mias Victoria Balfe, the 
daughter of the Irish maestro. But this shining 
star somewhat resembles that much-talked-of 
comet of the 18th of June ; everybody spoke of 
it, yet nobody could perceire it Mias Balfe's 
Bucceaa ia another inatance of the British spirit of 
nationality, which has become a greater virtue 
than patience itself. She made ner debut in 
La SonnambulOf and a more charming somnambu- 
list could not be &ncied in a Summer night'a 
dream. She haa almost exactly the age, the 
featurea, the figure of Grisi, when the latter ap- 
peared in London aome twenlY-five years ago. 
The »« Niaetta " of to<lay recalled to mind Uie 
^ Diva Giulia " of former timea in every particu- 
larity, one only excepted — ^namely, the voice. 
Let Enffliah loyaliata cheer and huzza to tiieir 
heart*a delight, and atrike the big drum of flattexy 



with the enthuaiastic devotedneaa of a rejfimental 
kettle-drummer, we are of the same opmion as 
the witty King Louis XVI 1 1. He once aatoniah- 
ed his Ministers by the simple truth, taken from 
a cooking book, that for a hare ragout the first 
thing required was a hare ; and thus, we are in- 
cline to believe that for a singer the first thing 
required is a voice. 



THBXB NEW TlXSnTB. 



Among the new pianists, who, if they have not 
just arrived in London, came, nevertheless, this 
yeai' for the first time fairly before the public, we 
nave particularly noticed three — Derfrel, Klind- 
worth and Rubinstein, three *•* foreigners." Ilerr 
Derffel, a highly cultivated artist from Vienna, 
was announced in grand style by the bombastic 
Ella, but, as usual, the customary mouse came 
forward af\er due labor. Herr Derffel executes 
the classic sonatas, of Beethoven with laudable 
accuracy, and in the reuuired style ; there is no 
fault to be found with him, but he leaves you 
completely unmoved, and in the long run his 
performances will be found as dry and stiflT as his 
person. The pianist has the misfortune to bo 
uncommonly ugly. Every one of us, so-called 
lords of the creation enjoys more or less the priv- 
ilege of ugliness, but our friend Derffel really 
abuses it, and it is always unpleasant to be a 
kind of errata in the creation. We can never 
look at him without thinking of an immense half- 
crotchet seated before a piano. 

Herr Karl Klind worth, one of die best pupils 
of Liszt, is different in appearance as well as 
in execution, and may deservedly bo regarded as 
one of the most promising musicians of our time. 
His long yellow tiair and beard gave to his hand- 
some person something of the expression which 
great painters have bestowed upon the Apostie 
John ; and, in fact, he has assumed the character 
of an apostie of the romantic school of music. 
His mecnanical and professional skill is unbound- 
ed ; and, besides, there is so much heartiness and 
genuine feeling in his performing, that even a 
byman, as Tieck calls every non-musical being, 
is able to understand a sonata of Beethoven or a 
concerto of Bach, when they are^ayed by him, 
for he plAyB with his whole soul. The great Liszt 
holds him in sogreat honor that he dedicated a 
fantasia on Raff^ opera to him ; and with such a 
high approbaiion, Herr Klind worth nuty well des- 
pise the silence or criticism of the British Zoilus- 
es, who worship none but *' respectable," time- 
honored idols ; ne belongs to the small number of 
chosen musicians 

•* thst seise 
The heart with firmer grup." 

Antoine Rubinstein, a young Russian, is not 
only a powerful pianist, but also a delightfiil com- 
poser. He has more fire, more entratvement than 
klindworth, .but perhaps less feeling, less inward 
ardor. As a performer we really think him sec- 
ond to none but Liszt, and hb future career will 
be marked with unusual brilliancy. He is one of 
the few wonderful children whoae ripe Mte doea 
not give the lie to the once promising childhood ; 
it was the case with Handel, Mozart and Liszt, 
and even at the risk of being charged with exag- 
geration, we hope that the name of Rubinstein 
will one day be pronounced amonff the most 
glorious. To those who heard, at tne concert 

S'ven in his honor by the Reunion des Arts^ in 
arley street, the quartet, the sonata and the 
Persische Lieder composed by him, our apprecia- 
tion will by no means appear too loffy. There 
is much onginality in these compomtions, and we 
do not know of a greater praise to be bestowed, 
in our days of unmeaning and endless writing of 
notes. All the eminent musicians of London 
were present at this concert, and amon^ the most 
delighted we remarked Ella, Benedict, Ernst, 
Goffrie, Kiallmark, Paque, Witt and Bruckmann. 
Sebastian Bach's concerto in C minor, executed 
on two piano-fortes by Rubinstein and Klind- 
worth, was truly wonderful and delightful in the 
utmost Such performances are passed over in 
silence by the honorable Mr. Davidson and his 
critical jlollowers; but let ns tell them, with 
Wordsworth : 

** Ye who pore 
On the dead letter, miss the spirit." 



Rubinstein and Klindworth arc not the only 
foreign artists in England who may exclaim, with 
as g<K)d a right as Ovid : 
" Bsrbarus htc ego sum, quia non intelligor illit.'* 

NBW SCHOOL. 

As I am speaking of the new school of music, 
I must not omit to mention that the 85th Musical 
Festival of the Rhine has been celebrated at 
Aix-la-Chapellc,4nd that Franz Liszt was the 
chosen director. The fact is important for those 
who have asked them.selves for a number of years : 
Is there a new art ? are the ideas of Richard 
Wagner, propagated by Liszt, destined, beside 
the reniarxable works written by their ardent 
promoters, to produce a partial or radical refoim 
in music ? 1 ne programme itself answered the 
question. Full of admiration for the illustrious 
names of musical Germany, the maestro of Wei- 
mar demands at least toleration and space for the 
works of those for whom the hour of posterity 
has not yet struck. After Bach, Handel, Beet- 
hoven, he inscribes, en passant, Schubert and 
Schumann, and at last come the new names of 
Richard Wagner and Hector Berlioz. This pro- 
spectus is certainly more ecl^tic than revolu- 
tionary. In spite of the efforts of the classical 
conservatives, a symphony of Schubert, Robert 
Schumann's Sanger*M Fluch, Liszt's Fest K/dnge, 
and Wagner's overture of the Tannhduser met 
with the most senuine success. But Berlioz's 
Enfance du Christ was the great stumbling-block. 
How could such a profane romantic appear 
among the sacred crowd? Many enthusiastic 
HandeKsts asked proudly : ** What is Saul com- 
ing to do among tne prophets ? " and would have 
deserved the answer which the witty Julius We- 
ber once returned to an assembly of stndght- 
laced clergymen, ** I am seeking my father's ass, 
and think I have found it" iSerlioz 1 a living 
compoaer, and a Frenchman, too I Vade retro! 
Poor Berlioz meeta with die aame misfortune 
which befalls paucre Joc<fu€s in the play, whom 
people found too old for work and too young for 
ahns. In Paris they find him too German ; at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, too French. However that may 
be, the pertormers of the Festival entered into a 
conspiracy, and executed the oratorio so badly at 
the rehearsal that Liszt was obliged to leave off 
the two first parts ; but in spite of this obstinate 
aversion, the third part, La Ftdte en Egtfpte, pro- 
duced such a profound sensation that the whole 
theatre applauded most vigorously. Hector Ber- 
lioz has at present droit de hourgeoitie in Germa- 
ny. 

And now, to finish with the Handel Festival in 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham— what shall I 
say of it ? When Voltaire was once asked why 
he did not write a commentary of Racine's tra- 
gedies, as he did for ComeiUe, he answered, 
** This commentary is already written, for you 
have only to put under each page the words ad' 
ndraUe, sublime,** We do not exactly share the 
opinion of the sarcastic philosopher on Racine, 
but still we are unable to find any other expres- 
sion, beside his two superlative epithets, in order 
to describe our sensations at this grand execution 
of the Messiah, Judas Maecedxeus and Israel in 
Egypt, It will be one of the greatest events in 
the musical history of England and the worid, 
for there was never any&ing to be compared 
with such an effect. I do not grudge that I have 
no space left for detailing my opinion, for I feel 
inaoequate to the task of expressing my admir»- 
tion in a suitable manner. 



Ftalm Tones. 

B7 Dr. 1BW4B9 HoMiB, flpom )l«w York Mmleal Be^iiiv. 

The mode of conducting the celebration of 
Divine Worship in the Church, has, in the lapse 
of ages, changed and varied from time to time, to 
so great a degree, tiiat, were one of the primitive 
Christians now to rise fipom his grave ana present 
himsehT in any congregation upon earth during 
an ordinary public service, he would probably be^ 
at least for a litde while, at a loss to determine 
precisely what was going on ; so new and strange 
would the whde proceedings appear to htm to 
be. The edifice, tne vestments, the style and 
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manner of preachintv and praying, might all 
strike him as suiHcientlv remarkable; but no por- 
tion of the service woulil more stron^rly impress 
his mind with a sense of novelty than the depart- 
ment of sacred praise. The iuu.<ic would ue to 
him p.is.sin«T stranjre. It mu.^t be so, no matter 
what the ecclesiastical climate he had entered. 
Whether he found himself present dunn«j the 
ceh*bration of a grand Mass, with all jtossiblo 
attractive and pjorfjeous accessories, in a sumptu- 
ous Romish cathedral ; or whether he chanced to 
be present at the less imposing ceremonies of the 
English Church.; or whether he had gone into 
an assembly of some one of the numerous Christ- 
ian ''denominations" into which Protestant 
Christendom has so unhapjnly divided itself; in 
either case, the mu.tic associated Avith the occasion 
would necessarily strike his ancient eai's as some- 
thing neic. The same would happen, too, even 
if he had fallen upon a congregation which limit- 
ed itself to the use of what is called '* Plain 
Sonjj ; " he would say that he had never heard 
the like before. 

The music of the earlv Church has been ionf — 
lost irretrievably. Not a yistage of it is certainly 
known to remam. 

But music, of some sort, is an acknowledged 
necessity. Without it, the public ceremonials of 
religion would be on all hands felt to be dismally 
incomplete; and — which consideration is still 
more important — scriptural precept upon the sub- 
ject would be totally disreffanled. Music there 
must be ; but of what particular kind, is left to 
the judgment of the Church itself, from time to 
time, to determine. 

Was there not an exhibition of wisdom in the 
very avoidance of all specific direction with re- 
gard to this point ? 

Since the introduction of Christianity, the sci- 
ence of music has attained a wonderful develop- 
ment ; and yet it would be presumptuous even 
DOW, had we the power, to pretend to fix and de- 
termine the Music of the Church for all time 
coming. There may be a much deeper meaning 
in the phrase, than we usually attach to the well- 
known words, " O sing unto the Lonl a new 
son^." 

^ No music whatever will bear enerlaxting repe- 
tition. Imagine a congregation singing a tune, 
a good tune, the best possible tune, for an hour 
-—one single hour ; would it not, however pleas- 
ing at 'first, long before the expiration of that 
single hour, become irksome ? But extend the 
idea, and suppose the same congregation contin- 
uing to sing the same tune for two, three, or 
four hours ; and it would become perfectly intol- 
erable. ^ The thought of inflicting upon the ear 
of a living man the same tune— no matter how 
excellent in itself and how exquisitely sung — for 
a given number of hours every day, for a month, 
for a year, for a series of years, presents only the 
idea of a refinement of cruelty, unsurpassed by 
the most ingenious tormentor that ever wielded 
the terrors of the Inquisition. Yet such is the 
notion which some good people seem to entertain 
concerning the music of neaven ! 

Plain Congregational Singing, similar in spirit 
if not in kind to that which was known in the 
earliest age of the Church, was strenuously en- 
couraged b^ the Reformers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Prior to that, the Albigenses in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Wickliffites 
in the fourteenth, and the followers of John Huss 
in the fifteenth, had all adopted it In the period 
of religious strife and contention it came to be a 
badge or mark of distinction ; so that a man's re> 
ligious views could be known from the style of 
music which he favored. By the way, it would 
seem as though we were at this time approaching 
a similar penod ; but this aside. Bishop Burnet, 
in his *' History of the Reformation,'* tells us that 
** some poets, such as the times afforded, transla- 
ted David's Psalms into verse ; and it was a sign 
by which men's affections to that work [the Re- 
formation] were everywhere measured, whether 
they used to sing these or not" 

It was a mark of Protestantism. All they who 
did not sing the metrical psalms were set down as 
Romanists. Should we fjo through all our con- 
gregations and apply a similar test 11010, the Pro- 



testants would appear as but a scanty minority, a 
mere sprinkling ; and some fashionable churches 
would furnish none at all I 

Psalmody, by which we mean the singing of 
metrical psalms and hymns, by a choir, or by a 
few leading voices, is universaJ among all sects 
and denominations, saving only the Society of 
Friends : and yet, any approach to a general 
participation in such singing, by the congrega- 
tion present, is but a rare occurrence. Whetlier 
the old tunes have worn out through frequent 
repetition, and the new ones brought m have not 
been ma(h of the riyht »orl nf xtuff; or whether 
" men's alfections towanls that work " have died 
out, we will not take upon ourselves to deter- 
mine. Quite certain it is that there is a great 
and general want of heartiness and earnestness 
in the matter. The great multiplicity of tunes 
introduced, and the fre(iuent change of musical 
administration, (spoken of last week under the 
head of ** Music Committees,") may have con- 
tributed towards brinnring about this result ; but 
the main cause probaoly lies still deeper. 

** Where there is a xdHI there is a way ; " at 
least in such a matter as this : and if the people 
were really bent upon having congregational 
8inf;tn<T, we should soon haoe it. 

The indefatigable men who manufacture psalm 
tunes have labored hard to provide an abundant 
supply of the raw material. They have furnish- 
ed tunes for the million, and almost by the mil- 
lion. Judging from the quality in the market, 
one would think that this is one of the greatest 
psalm-singing countries on earth. And yet we 
may truly say with Dr. Watts, 

" In vain we tune our lifeless songs, 

In vain we strive to rise ; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 

And our devotion dies." 

It is true, to the letter : be the fault where it 
may. 

On another occasion there may be an opportu- 
nity of dropping some hints upon the proper 
mode of conducting this portion of divine wor- 
ship, constituting as it does the excluifive music of 
many congregations. It will suffice for the pres- 
ent to have ao^ain called attention to the lament- 
ably languishing condition of psalmod^r in gen- 
eral, all around us. That it should be in such a 
state of declension, is very remarkable, consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, more particu- 
larly the infrequency of the employment of any 
other species of Church Music. Perhaps it arises 
from the excess ofmorlesty^ so that a man is asha- 
med to suffer his voice to be heard in the service 
of God I Of course it cannot be fit>m the decay 
of courage. Be it however from what cause it 
may, the fact — the stubborn fact — remains ; con- 
gregational singing is dead; to use a vulgar but 
expressive simile, "dead as a door nail." The 
mighty roar of a multitude, singing with heart 
and voice, is not now to be heard ; and the re- 
sponsive Amrn which was wont to roll like^ a 
peal of thunder from the lips of the first Christ- 
ian congregations, has sunk to what is hardly 
loud enough to deserve the name of a pious whis' 
per. These two portions of congregational duty, 
responses and psalmody, have a great sympathy 
with each other ; they rise or fall together. That 
both have fallen into all but total desuetude, it is 
more easy to regret than to remedy. But there 
is hope for the future, there is a gleam of light in 
the distance. Many earnest minds are directed 
to the subject, and it cannot be very long ere 
some good will result from their efforts. 

Meanwhile, an acouaintance with Psalm tunes 
cannot be accounted a very uncommon attain- 
ment in some parts of the United States, judging 
from the following striking remarks of Dr. S. P. 
Tuckerman, in a lecture which he delivered at 
Hope Chapel, in this city, a few months since. 

" If an American professor of music tells you 
th&t he has studied, understands, and can teach 
Church Music, he means Psalm Tunes. 

If he seeks a situation to take the charge of a 
choir, or play a church organ, he enumerates, 
among his other qualifications, his knowledge of 
Church Music, and again he means Psalm 
Tunes. 



If he goes to a Musical Convention, it is to 
practise, as well as to buy. Psalm Tunes. 

If he gets up one of those popular institutions 
called * singing schools,' it is lor the purpose of 
teaching and practising Psalm Tunks. 

If you were to ask a hundred leaders of choirs 
the question. What is Church Music ? ninety-nine 
of them would answer Psalm Tunes. 

If you go to church, you expect to hear Church 
Music ; but it is still Psalm Tu.ves. 

And shouhl you visit a friend on Sunday even- 
ing, and singing is proposed, fiftidn you will hear 
Church Music ; but it is invariably Psalm 
Tunes." 

Dr. Tuckerman's remarks, we presume, apply 
in all their force to the condition of musical 
affairs in the New England States, of one of 
which he is himself a native. Surely, after such 
an exposition of the psalmodic tendencies of the 
country, one would tnere expect to find general 
congivgational singing at the very pinnacle of its 
glory. 

But is it so ? H. 



Chorley on the Handel FestiyaL 

(London Athenwom, Jane 20.] 

* * * The announcement of an orchestra 
balk to rontain 2,500 people, as wide in area as a 
cathcdrHl— the rumors of an organ which could he 
heart! a mile off— of a drum ihitt was '' 10 rend the 
slsy " — had prepared the miijority of spectators to 
expect somethine: more crushing and astounding 
in point of forcible sound than ears in England had 
ever cnjoved or endured before — and disposed them 
to forcet that so huge a gathering, made under con- 
ditions so hijfhly unprecedented, must inevitably be 
largely an experiment. Twenty curionsly-varying 
impressions, all genuine, all truthful, would bejriven 
by a score of those who witnessed Saturday's re* 
hearsal :— A. could not catch the solo voices ; B. 
heard too little of the stringed instruments; C. 
thought the united tone meagre; I), rebelled against 
the organ ; E. cnvilled at the balance of sound in 
the orchestra; F. was fretted because the 2.000 vo- 
cal ista, (some of whom flocked hither from Limer- 
ick in Ireland), had not been benefitted by sixty con- 
secutive rehearsals in company; G. ascribed the 
want of sonority (or the over-sonority, G. hardly 
knowiniv which was which) to the glass roof. Mean- 
while, those who carefully moved about, in possess- 
ion of some experience, more or less, and cherishing 
some power of making allowance, were less hasty 
and hazarding In "the final blow " of judgment— 
and the less so because it seemed evident to such 
persons, from half-hour to half-hour, that the mass 
of vocalists and instrumentalists were gradually be- 
coming better and better cemented, and that the 
roultiindinous sound which thev gave out had pecu- 
liarities of its own, as remarkable, if not as seising, 
as the violent noise expected— that every position in 
the vast building had its special advantages and dis- 
advantages — and that for every visitor there was 
somethinfT new to satisfy senstation as well as to ex- 
cite imagination. Betwixt Sunday and Monday, 
many changes were made, all for the better — all 
tending to concentration and grandeur of effect. 
The vast orchestra was more closely shut in tlian it 
had been two days before. The position of the chor- 
isters was entirely altered — and other touches were 
added, here and there, which nothing but trial could 
have suggested as necessary. The result was Mon- 
day's splendid performance of the " Messiah." * ♦ 

We have characterized the performance of the 
»' Messiah" as splendid. The mass of choral and 
orchestral sound (as wo heard it) seemed balanced 
to a nicety — rich, glowing, sonorous, and of a sweet- 
ness such as is not to be heard ont of England. 
There was no such despotism of Boanerges organ and 
Polyphemus big drum as had been undertaken for by 
hasty and apprehensive persons. The bodv worked, 
as a'whole, more satisfactorily than could have been 
expected. The execution was in many parts unim- 
peachable — as in the choruses 'For unto us a Child 
is born,' < Glory to God,' ' All we like sheep/ ' Lift 
up your heads,* and the ' Hallelujah' (allowing for 
the "^slackened tempo at the words " The kingdom of 
this world" as a conductor's fancjr in which we do not 
sympathize). In other choruses it is true the great 
mass of vocal sound seemed to sway to and fro, like 
a balloon when the inflation is consummated before 
it is allowed to break loose, — but it was no less 
evident that the mass was under control, and that it 
became more forcible, becanse more obedient, as the 
performance advanced. The energy, mastery, and 
animation of Signor Costa, and his known power of 
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obuining the ntmost remits under powible conditions, 
were never more sifrneHy manifest than throughout 
the " Messiah" on Mondaj. To ourselves, such an 
execution as we have of late years heard at Birming* 
ham is far more satisfactory; — ^nnd yet there was 
something vast, and noble, and boundless — a delicious 
amplitude and richness of sound in many passages 
—the voice as "of summer deep catling to summer 
deep** — which amounted to a new and a poetical 
experience, and which went far to satisfy us that-— due 
time, place, alternation, and occupation provided for 
—even such monstrous performances as these may 
have a real depth o( truth and life and beauty as 
r^ards music, besides that superficial gorgeousness 
which e^ery one can feel, yet by which every one 
must be in some measure disappointed. The anni- 
hiiatioa of the solo singers, which some had conft- 
dentlv announced, did not uke place. The soprano 
(Madame Novello), the alto (Miss Dolhy), the tenor 
(Mr. Sims Reeves), did '*the best of their best," — 
sang with more than usual care, and with something 
of the inspiration belonging to so august a celebration. 



- From my Diary, No. 8. 

July 10.—'* The fast-sailing and elegant steamer 
NanUsket, Capt. A. L. Howell, continues to make 
her daily ezeursions among the islands of our harbor, 
and to those beatiful places of sea-side resort, Hing- 
ham and Hull — cheering her passengers on the way 
with the merry strains of her steam Calliope.''' 

So says one of the morning papers. 

A few years since a man established a varnish fac- 
tory in Cambridge. The smell was very offensive to 
the neighbors, and a court of justice decided the fac- 
tory to be a nuisance, and the man was forced to re- 
move. 

However delightful the effluvia of decaying masses 
of filth may be to the dwellers in certain streets of 
Boston, there is a large class of Bostonians whose 
delicate noses are offended thereat, and consequently 
he who throws garbage into the street is fined. 

If a man exposes at his window a disgusting picture 
—I do not mean one offensive to good morals— the 
good sense of the community, possibly the police, 
will cause its removal. 

Let any person cast into the reservoir on Beacon 
hill any substance which, though perfectly harmless, 
shall give the aquaduct water a taste diBagrceablc to 
a portion of the community, how quickly the police 
would be after him, to inflict condign punishment. 

How happens it, while the other senses are pro- 
tected by the law and our courts of justice, that the 
ear may be outraged with impunity ? Smells, tastes, 
and sights, in which many people really take pleasure, 
subject their authors to public punishment ; but the 
most hideous and unearthly noises may proceed from 
the throats of rambling street beggars with wheezy 
hand-organ accompanimenta, and no one interferes 
with them, although it is well known that the money 
they get is in most cases but a tax paid to induce 
them to move off*. 

In the matter of calathumpian bands, which in the 
days of their popularity afforded a world of fun to 
those engaged in them, we have seen city and town 
authorities move, and so move that any ottempt to 
serenade a new married couple now with fish-horns, 
tin-pans and the other calathumpian instruments, 
would instantly subject the musicians to fine and per- 
haps imprisonment. And yet the number of persons 
annoyed by calathumpian music was seldom half as 
great as the number of those who enjoyed the fun to 
the utmost. 

But now is brought forward an invention which it 
would seem could only have come from the brain of 
one, like a certain Mary, possessed of seven devils, 
and the city authorities allow it to shriek and scream 
and yell, and utter its diabolical sounds, phizzy and 
wheezy, shrieky and screaky, some flat, some sharp — 
being in tune is out of the question — by the hour to- 
gether, without notice. I may have a calathumpian 
In my own house if 1 wish, provided they play you 
gently, so as not to disturb my neighbor ; but I can- 
not have it on my steamboat, lying at the wharf; and 
this is right. But this thing from the regions below 
may send its horrid noises through all the region 
round about with impunity, and we hear of the 
'* merry strains of the steam Calliope ! " 

On the 4th, I went to Hingham by the steamboat. 



As I turned into Congress street on my way to the 
wharf, I heard away down street the sharp, shrill 
tones of a very bad hand-organ, in which the maker 
had forgotten to insert any appropriate harmonies to 
the silly air which was then in progress. I went on 
and on, and the abominable organ— which made me 
wish for the Berlin law, that every organ-grinder shall 
be fined who does not keep his grinding apparatus in 
tune — grew ever louder and louder. Arrived at the 
wharf, and there the instrument of torture was ! on 
the very boat upon which our party was to go. What 
could we do ? We discussed the question of giving 
up our party in the woods, easting aside all the ar- 
rangements which had been made, and flying for re- 
lief to any other quarter. 

Will the confounded thing be kept going all the 
time of the passage? Cannot the cast iron-eared 
man at the keys be pitched overboard ? What can 
we do? 

Well, at last we concluded to try it— and we did 
try it ! Besides the horrors of the tones produced, 
just think what it is to a sensitive musical person, to 
hear " old 100," ** Qreenville," negro melodies, old 
Scotch airs and Irish songs, all mixed up together, 
pell mell, played upon steam locomotive whistles, all 
in the same key, all in the same kind of ** rum, tum, 
tum— r-r-r-um, tum, tum " harmony, (?) in no case in 
tune, and with occasional sfortzandos, which invari- 
ably, as they swelled, raised the pitch from an eighth 
to half a tone ! 

'* But, Mr. Diarist, you are not obliged to go to 
Hingham." 

No, Sir, thank my good stars ! 
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Commencement Week— Onr Class— C.T.B.'s 

Ode— Festival of the Alamni— Music at Cambridge. 

This week our dear and honored Alma Mater 
claimed our loyalty, and thankful for the musical 
vacation of the hot months (which even a poor drudge 
of a musical editor might bo allowed to seize upon), 
we have sought the pleasant shades of Harvard and 
lived over the old thoughts and fecHnf^ that date 
back a quarter of a century among a goodly repre- 
sentation of our dear old classmates. The ceremonies 
of Wednesday, Commencement proper, went on in 
the time-honored way, and are found chronicled in 
all the newspapers. That day fur us belonged to our 
old Class of 1832. We were sirtif-thjht then, when 
we came out into the busy, stormy world. We are 
but fifty now, and twmtjj-Jice (nearly all who were 
within call) met to keep the twenty-fifth, or "silver" 
anniversary of our graduation. We were a noble 
and united class. Harmony was our motto, and 
amonc tlie infiuences which kept us united, and which 
still keep the old class sentiment alive, was eminently ' 
that of Music. We had our famous singcm, whoso 
songs rang through the Commons hall on Fourth of 
July mornings, and through the eveninir stillness 
under the venerable elms, with memorable charm. 
Those old songs (our tastes were not then very 
classical), renewed at all our anniversaries, have never 
failed to waken the true thrill; for they still tell of a 
free, inner, common life, that kept and keeps us one 
in spite of the world's ambitions and distinctions. 
Some of us have been more faithful, perhaps, to that 
life, and Unit bond of union, than to the formal 
lessons which our Mother gave us. Some of us have 
been rooro strongly drawn away by Music, than by 
aught that beckoned us in paths of literature or the 
professions, — or one of us would not be writing here. 
The class of '32 has furnished its fair share of shining 
lights in church and state, in literature and science; 
and these have not shut out from iheir sympathies 
and recognition one, who, turning aside from all 
these paths, has come unconsciously and irresistibly 



to be preoccupied with so aecolar a life-task as that 
of striving to make Music recognised as one of the 
essential ** humanities " and "classics" of tme 
edacation, as an important element in social life 
(especially in free republics,) and in the culture of the 
true Christian gentleman. 

This is not the place, nor have we room, to give a 
reeord (than which few things could be richer or more 
interesting, were all known) of that gathering of the 
twenty five around a board laden with the memories of 
twenty-five years as well as with the good things of 
the present So many tender, serious, humoroos 
recollections; so much wisdom bought by dear 
experience, so much renewal of high aspirations; 
half sad, half sweet renunciation of once prond ideals; 
so ranch poetry and wit and anecdote and song, and 
serious ' lesson, all in the rich and mellow key of 
Friendship! These could only be embodied in a 
Symphony, of the richest, tenderest and deepest^ yet 
opening and ending with bright glorious strains that 
thrill and quicken and renew idl high hopes and 
resolves. 

We cannot give the fine things said by brother B., 
our President ; nor the beautiful memorial address 
by brother O., our class orator ; nor the poor excuses 
of our dumb claas poet, who shall be nameless ; nor 
the sententious results of calm, solid brothers S. and 
M. ; nor the Charles Lamb-like college reminiscen- 
ces of quaint, modest brother H. ; nor the many apt 
responses, grave and gay, each exquisitely flavored 
with the old individuality, which under the inspira- 
tion of the hour, shone also through the altered, time- 
hardened faces with the old look and glow of youth ; 
but we have it fortunately in our power to present 
the beautiful Ode, contributed by our beloved brother. 
Rev. CiiARLBs T. Brooks of Newport, whose 
graceful translations from the German poets have so 
many times adorned our columns. 

How beautiful the feet 
That, from manhood's dusty track, 

To the green and shaded seat 
Of the Muses hasten back — 
To Learning's, Friendship's, Memory's honor'd shrine ! 

From the race-ground's heat and toil 
How gratefully they turn— 

From the battle-ground's turmoil 
To thy stillness how they yearn, 
Auld Lang Syne ! 

Their Delphi's classic fount 
In thy tranquil realm they find — 

Their Zion's hallowed mount— 
Their " Mecca of the mind "— 
The Sepulchre, the Altar and the Urn : 

Calm and holy is the air — 
Fresh ond holy is the ground- 
Deathless garlands breathe around, 

And vigil-torches there 
Ever bum. 

Thus, Brothers, come wc now 
Our ancient home to greet. 

And, with pensive, reverent brow, 
To lay at Wisdom's feet 
Our votive gift in Thought's memorial hall : 

Wc heard the ghostly breeze, 
With a low-voiced music moan. 

Through old Harvard's quivering trees, 
And there breathed a mother's tone 
In the call. 

We come the scenes to trace 

Of happy, youthful days- 
Each well-remembered place 

Of studies, walks and plays — 
But ah, the change ! «* Ah, fields beloved in vain ! " 
How near and yet how far 

That picture fair doth seem ! 
So shines an evening star 

With softened summer-gleam 
O'er the plain. 

Alas, the fleeting years 1 
Remembrance ! blissful pain 1 
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What though thy bitter Uart, 
Like drops of latter rain. 
O'er graves of days and joys departed fall ? 
On life's autumnal mould — 
The dust of Memory's dead— 

The burning tear grows cold ; 
No shower the spring that fled 
Can recall. 

Yet thi9 the spirit cheers— 
This pearl, from dark depths won :— 

Though built of memory's tears, 
In life's declining sun, 
Fair sign of Hope an evening-rainbow yields. 

Though Time may ne'er restore 
Full many a form and face — 

The loved and lost of yore — 
Transfigured, they shall grace 
Holier fields ! 

Not gloomy, then, though sad, 
We turn our pilgrim-feet, 

With lofty faith made glad. 
To this reverend retreat, 
Peopled with holy dead, that die no more. 

Meet is it, we to-day, 
In the world's distracting strife. 

Should pause upon our way. 
And the voice of death and life 
Ponder o'er. 

Five times five years have fled 
Since the warm midsummer night, 

Now numbered with the dead. 
Yet warm in memory's light. 
When, with youth's and music's wild, commingling 

Till the ceiling's echoes rang, [swell. 

And the agitated air 
Made the very tapers flare. 

Our la«t vows and hopes we sang — 
And farewell ! 

And we felt a nameless thrill. 
As the parting-hour drew nigh, 

Our eyes and bosoms fill. 
When the night-wind's plaintive sigh 
Bore away the dying accents of our chorus : 

'* We are breaking the last ties, — 
Brothers, classmates, with the dawn 
Of the morrow we are gone, 

And Life's broad ocean lies 
All before os ! " 

Five times five years have fled — 
Summer sun and winter snow 

Five and twenty times have shed 
On the cheek the dark btown glow, 
And streaked the hair with lines of silver-grey— 

And, a thinned and wasted band. 
From the fields and floods of life, 
Scathed by storm and scarred by strife. 

At the trumpet-call we stand 
Here to-day. 

In classic days of yore, 
As each fifth year came round. 

Her children counting o'er, 
Through the clcansdd city's bound 
Kept holy time our ancient mother Rome. 

With us the faithful sun. 
Commander of the sphere. 

Through lustrums five hath run. 
And this most solemn year 
Calls us home ! 

We seek our boundary-stones, 
A band of comrades true. 

Old Harvard's loyal sons. 
To keep, with honors due, 
Our year of numbering and of purifying ; 

To call the blotted roll, 
Our missing ones to tell. 
And mourn for them that fell, 

Whose memory in the soul 
Bides undying. 

And while the storied wall 
Memorial tablets grace, 

In thought's heaven-lighted hall 
A high and sacred place 



Shall many a votive tablet also find : 
Faith's pious incense there 
And gratitude's clear fire 

Shall purify the air 
And from every base desire 
Cleanse the mind. 

What mingling smiles and tears— 
What lights and glooms flit fast 

O'er the picture, as the years 
Of the slumbering, dreamy past 
From the magic circle start sgain to life *,— 

And again, a boyish band. 
With elastic step, we tread 

A classic, mythic land. 
Trained by sage and hero dead 
For the strife ! 

Alas ! no more on earth 
That Friendship uhnll be found ! 

The music and the mirth 
That charmed for us this ground. 
And drew down heaven so near us,— all is o'er ! 

No more, as then, we'll meet 
In chamber, hall or grove,— 

No more take counsel sweet. 
Nor in free, fond converse rove,— 
Nevermore ! 

Another lot wns ours. 
For i?n9 inas not- mtr rest ; 

Not in these fading bowers 
The soul can find her nc«t ; 
Man's Eden lies beyond the hounds of earth. 

In this harbor's green retreat 
Piped the wind one summer-morn. 
And, like leaves by whirlwinds torn. 

On life's ocean was our fleet 
Scattered forth. 

And some whose hopes were high 
In that morning's freshening breeze. 

And who saw, with kindling eye. 
Proud havens o'er the seas, 
Ere noon have sunk beneath the " envious surge." 

The wind that, favoring, blew. 
And the trumpet-signal gave. 

As their pennon sea- ward flew. 
Already o'er their grave 
Sings the dirge. 

And, fellow-pilgrims, ye 
Who, spnred the untimely fate, 

Still ride or stem the sea, 
Or, in some port, awnit 
The signal-call of Him who sits on high,— 

Say, docs the solemn past 
Sound on in memory's ear 

Like Duty's trumpet-blast. 
With warning and with cheer. 
From the sky ? 

The past, it is not dead — 
It lives, in memory, still ; 

Though the outer form hath fled. 
Yet the inner senses thrill 
To the vision and the voice of days gone by. 

Gone by ? ah no — not gone. 
But, like the world of night, 
Unseen in dny's bold light. 

Forever following on, 
Ever nigh. 

Our loved and lost ones rise 
In glory from the dust,— 

The gentle and the wise. 
The saintly and the just. 
Teacher revered, true friend and trusted guide ; 

And heavenly is their talk, 
And on the tranquil brow 
Beams heavenly radiance now, 

While, as of old, they walk 
At our side. 

Yes, from its place of old. 
Though youth's f nr world is gone, 

Like morning's web of gold 
From the dew-bespangled lawn. 
The past is ours — no more to pass away^ 

Its pleasures and its pains, 



Each glory and defeat. 

Its losses and its gains. 
The bitter and the sweet, 
Ours for' aye ! 

Each generous dream of youth 
That bade us wage, through life. 

For virtue, right and truth 
Heroic, holy strife ; 
Each earnest struggle of the better will ; 

Each heavenly desire, 
Each wise and lofty thought, 

Each spark of manly fire 
From saint, sage, warrior, caught, 
Nerves us still. 

Nor yet with us abide 
These angels bright, alone :-> 

Close follow at our side. 
With sad, yet tender tone. 
And with reproachful, not resentful brow. 

Scorned Wisdom, slighted Age, 
And Time neglected, too,— 

These, from a higher page, 
Kind monitors and true, 
Teach us now. 

This moral ends my rhyme :— 
Classmates, who still must^leam. 

In this great school of time. 
Full many a lesson stern,— 
One Friend— one Teacher — bides when all is past . 

On Him and for Him wait- 
Till, at the signal -call. 

Through that mysterious gate. 
To higher forms we all 
Rise at last ! 

The testimony borne that ovening as always bj 
" Our Class," to the worth of Music, we gladly set 
down here among the sweet encouragements to our 
own sometimei dry and thankless task as editor of a 
Journal of Music. In the extremely rich tnd in- 
spiring triennial Fustival of the Alomni, upou Thurs- 
day, too, (which is reported in all the newspapers), 
we found signs of good cheer for masic. The ora- 
tor of the day, Mr. Everett, in his masterly defence 
of the "glorious inutilities '* of pure, ideal stadics, 

devoted one of his most brilliantly elalwraied periods 
to Music. Ai the dinner, the sentiments and speeches 
were echoed not alone ns hitherto by stniins from 
abravM bnnil, (it was an excellent ono that played 
this time, the "Brigndc,** wo believe), but by a wor- 
thy acii'Icmic choir of young men, Alumni,' sixteen 
in number, led by Mr. J. C. Ueywood, of the Class 
of bh, who sang " Fair Harvard," and various good 
colletrc songs well hnrmonir.ed, with excellent eflToct. 
It wtis a comfort, too, in the marches and coantcr- 
marches of the procession, on both days, and in the 
meeting house, not to hear hacknied " anvil chorus- 
es " ond niiserahly inappropriate operatic common- 
place'*, echoing through those classic shades. The 
selections of the bund, (such as wo heard), were in 
good tA.Htc. These straws point in the right direction, 
and wc do not despair of ere long realizing the great 
reform, or ra(lii*r entire new creation, so much 
needed in the matter of our academic mosic. For, 
if Music he that divine element of human culture 
that wc think it, it is f^uruly fit our Universities 
should set the Ix^st examples. 
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At the dinner of the Alumni at Cambridge we had 

the iinexpcctcd pleasure of having at oiir side Mr. J. 

Alfuku Novkllo, the leading publisher of classical 

musical works in London, who is the son of that dis- 

tinguiHhcd musician, Vincknt Novkli^, and the 

brother of the great English singer, Claiia Notsllo. 

Mr. Novcllo is on his first visit to this country, hav- 
ing come over mninly for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the New York branch of his extensive business. 
He is a solid, hearty, genial specimen of an intelli- 
gent Englishman, full of musical enthusi.ism, and full 
especially just now of the great Haudel Festival, 
which he regards as altogether a great triumph.. •• 
The Boston Music School, conducted by Messrs. 
Baker, Parker, Homer, and others, will commence its 
second term on the 1st of October. It numbers now 
37 pupils, of whom 20 make their principal studjr the 
culture of the voice, 11 the piano-forte, 3 the violin, 
nnd 3 the a^lvanccd lessons in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
&c., while all take part in general exercises.... Our 
townsman, Mr. L. H. Soiitha.ri>, is busily engaged, 
we understand, in the composition of a second, an 
Italian Opera. 
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Fresh Air from the Falls. 

Cataract Hovsb, Niaoaba, July 6, 1857. 
Dbak Dwiqht: 

A room over the rapid^f or one on tlie street : — 
that is the iiuestion. Coming in out of the night, 
when memor}' and imagination hold com})lctcd 
sway, we made, Elve and I, the more romantic 
election, and slumbered and woke amid the dash 
and roar of tlie waters. 

The old ** Cataract,** with Morrison at his old 
post of head waiter, and his swift and lofty 
courtesy, still holds its own, in point of numbers, 
among its fashionable rivals. It hoids Us otcti in a 
finer sense. Its guests are those drawn by the 
immediate charm of the waterfall. It is now 
many days since our arrival, and we find the home 
feeling growing under its roof. 

The sound and glory of the scene possessing 
sense and mind all day, we were glad to escape, 
after the second night, from its tremendous 
lullaby, and take the room over the street Here 
I wake from habit ?oon after midnight, all sounds 
hushed but the low thunder of the fall : 

" It names the name Eternity." 

f tuck my head into the soft envelope of its 
mufSed roar, and fall asleep. 

The much vaunted view from the Clifton 
House, is to me especially unsatisfactory, and for 
the very reason adduced in its favor, — that one 
gets the whole fall in one bird*s-eye view. But 
we do not want this living water framed into a 
picture, limited and realized by the devouring 
and defining eye. Let it rather be a ministry to 
the spirit, in its passionate and its reposing life. 
See it from Iris island ; from the shanty on Goat 
island that is farthest up the English rapids, 
whence its majestic volume may be seen to fold 



in and fall into unmeasui-ed abysses ; from the' 
rocks beyond the tower; under the midnight 
moon, or in full sunned magnificence from the 
edge of Table Rock. 

You know Niagara, — its color, figure, motion, 
beauty, power, repose. O, the fi'esh green of the 
great Horseshoe bend, wherc rolls, and falls, yet 
stays forever the vernal spirit of a million springs ! 
I would not attempt to describe it, but allow me 
to say a wonl respecting its religion. 

The surmises of many years take the outline 
and fibre of organfc form during this week of 
golden leisure, and, sitting close to him with 
reverent attention, 1 seem to have won his pecu- 
liar secret. Listen. Amid the crowd of idlers, 
artists, poets, and men of business, Conscience 
arrives fresh from New England. He has en- 
joyed a safe education ; is in some measure a poet, 
for he subordinates the shows of thin(;» to the 
religious des^ires of his mind. He is awe-stiiick, 
and hears the anthem of Nature to the Almighty. 
What sees he in the swallow that skims the 
summit of the fall ? O, partial Conscience, leave 
thy meditations. Come, sit with me on tlie edge 
of Table Ro<.'k, and learn the real lesson of this 
singer of anthems. 

You look upon his dazzling beauty. He is of 
eternity, and mincls you not You cannot disturb 
the infinitude of his content His indifference 
interests you. His power is so penetrated with 
beauty that it casteth out fear. Gradually be 
charms the will asleep. He fuses your personality 
with his. He leaps within the magic ring of your 
consciou.sness : 

** Be thou mCf impetuous one.'* 

Soon he proves himself the mightier being. His 
forehead shines with joy ; nay, he is joy all over ; 
in the white cap he flings from the horizon to the 
sky, far up the English rapids ; throughout their 
dancing, lapsing and careering motions ; in the 
grand pause, momentar}-, before the mighty surge 
sweeps over, until his enormous and uncontaina- 
blc delight bursts in a thunder song. No anthem I 
Close by your side, with light bubbling laughter, 
aglow with jewels, with tremendous ease, he slips 
over the precipice; a louder laugh comes up 
from below. He is by your side agstin, wooing, 
wooing, slipping over with tremendous ease. He 
is above, he is below, he is flinging his white cap 
from the horizon, he lives and woos you with a 
godlike and irresistible beauty in the magnificent 
bend ; he fills the horizon of your mind. ** I am," 
he roars from the gulf, and co-instantaneously, 
*' Be thou me." He is an omnipresent and en- 
veloping fascination, and ^ Fust rate view of 

the falls, top o* the buildin', no charge," — and the 
sharp nasal voice of the Canadian mayhap has 
saved your life. 



But not the impertinent guide, nor the neigh- 
l)orhood of swindling hucksters, and indifierent 
coachmen, can remove the spell. The gods of 
Greece are bom again. Out of tliat foam, in- 
tensely pure, and intolerably bright, with no 
taint of brine, fit drink for gods, springs Venus, 
fairer than her McditeiTauean sister. The great 
bend is at once the inaccessible emef'ald throne, 
and the awful, severe front of Jupiter. Love 
and truth are not Beauty is all in all. Pan- 
theism is the ivligion of the waterfall. 

I may write you again next week, before taking 
you by the hand, on tlie seashore. 

Faithfully, Mot. 



— «- 



Translated for thb Jonmal. 

Thoughts upon the Fngua 

PROM THE GERMAN OP ROCHLITZ. 
[Concluded from p. 122] 

If you have once accustomed yourself in this 
way to think about the Fugue, while you are 
hearing it or playing it, you will soon find the 
spii'it of each good piece of this kind, or rather 
the spirit of its composer, as impressed upon the 
piece, no stranger any longer to your spirit 
Moreover, the expression of the piece, if it really 
has expression, and is not a mere work of the 
understanding, will speak to your soul and your 
feeling. And finally you will acquire at least an 
inkling of an apprehension of the fine points in 
its ai'tistic construction and of the peculiarities 
in its special combinations, and even in this ink- 
ling you will find true enjoyment On the first 
two points, (the spirit and expression of the 
work), not much may here be said in general ; 
the best things to be said would, in the nature of 
the case, suggest themselves in the consideration 
of special pieces of true excellence. On the 
last point, (that of art in the strict sense of the 
word), I will mention nothing, lest I overload 
you, and so lose more than I should gain. 

Let me only adduce one thing, which belongs 
among the most artistic combinations in the pro? 
gress of a Fugue, since this will not be difiicult 
to you, and will, if well applied, be a particularly 
pleasant thing for you to mark ; and that is the 
passages where the composer gives the principal 
theme to itself, and again the counter-theme to 
itself, for an accompaniment; each, to be sure, in 
a peculiar form, but yet essentially unchanged. 
Or, to express the matter technically : where 
the connecting harmony is properly the theme 
and counter-theme itself, differently employed, 
but still the same. You will find this most fre- 
quently, and probably the most agreeably, where 
the leading thought, shortened, accompanies 
itself in its full form; or where the leading 
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thought^ lengthened, appears with the same in 
its first form. This shortening of the theme may 
be either intensive^ by diminution of the quantity 
and value of its notes ; or extenMive^ where only 
one piece of it accompanies another piece in its 
whole course. So too it may be lengthened 
intensively, by doubling the quantity and value 
of the notes ; or extensively, by broader carr}'ing 
out of the figure. The first will occupy your 
understanding more; for it leads to the most 
artistic and wonderful juxtapositions : but the 
second will at the same time powerfully address 
your feeling ; for it moves on pathetically and 
solemnly. On the first compare the often-cited 
KyrU of Mozart ; on the second the well-known 
fugue of Graun : Chnttun hat uns ein Vorbild 
ffeltuxen^ in the " Passion." * * 

But our brave layman-^o we not desert him 
utterly ? Surely not : but he will have deserted 
OS, and long ago ; for in fact what is all this talk 
to him, who never reflects upon the work of Art 
set before him, but simply surrenders himself re- 
spectfully and with good will to its total express- 
ion ? We cannot expect him to follow us in de- 
tail here or elsewhere ; and if we did, it would 
be in vain : much rather ought we to presume 
that most fugues, take them as they are, would 
leave him pretty empty. All that we have to 
say to htm, then, is: Do not strive against the 
whole fugue style ; do not turn your mind away 
when such a piece begins ; do not give it up be- 
forehand, as a thing not fit for you. Not every 
fugue, by any means, is a mere work of the un- 
derstanding and of art, in the more restricted 
sense of the term. Not seldom will fujnies or 
fugued pieces be presented to you, which demand 
not only to be viewed as fugues, but also to be 
felt in general as works of Art ; nay which, as 
you always like to have it, make a certain defi- 
nite impression on you, and aflbnl you sure de- 
light, like beautiful works of Nature. This will 
be eminently the case with those fugues or 
fugued pieces, which we mean to designate more 
closely in another connection, and for whose sake 
you will perhaps be able to peruse the following 
brief sentences, to get from them so much as be- 
longs to you. 

We turn now to the composers, whose interest 
it is that this whole class of music shall not be 
neglected, but shall rather bo restored to that 
consideration and sympathy with the public, 
which it enjoyed in old times — that is, we turn 
to all who are in earnest with their art and with 
themselves. 

K you write works in which you would only 
exercise your mind and your art, — works which 
are only designed for artists, for virtuosos, for 
cultivated friends of Art; then no one else 
should have a voice in it but these ; do, in respect 
to fugues as well as other compositions, as you 
will and as you can ; but take it not to heart, if 
the public, if the dilettanti and the la}'mcn take 
no notice of it, but leave the thing to take care of 
itself. But if you write works destined for the 
public, — works for the artist and the knmcer and 
the virtuoso, (if he belong to the latter class,) — 
but which shall also be something, and something 
significant, to the attentive dilettante and the 
well-wishing layman : then consider the following 
suggestions, and receive them, if you can bring 
no well-founded objections to the contrary*, with 
good will. 

In works for the great public do not give 



fugues which, in their leading thoughts as well as 
in their working up, have importance only as 
works of the understanding ; but give such as, in 
the very theme they start with, and also in its 
treatment, possess a definite character, really 
express something, and, when sung, express pre- 
cisely what the words say. That this is possible 
and attainable, is understood of itself: but if you 
wish experimental proof of it, and at the same 
time fine models for it, consider the following 
well-known pieces. Handel's fugue : He trusted 
in God^ that He tcotdd deliver him^ &c., in the 
** Messiah.** Besides the fact, that here the words 
rhetorically are as distinct and truly declaimed, 
as if it were a recitative, how unmistakeablv 
there resides in this theme the expression of bit- 
ter mockery and reckless scorn ! and with what 
thoughtful care tlie great master here, in follow- 
ing out the passage, never wanders from this 
theme and this expression, into aught indefinite 
or foreign ! With what energj' and majesty 
Emanuel Bach expresses in the theme, and then 
in the whole execution, what is contained in the 
words : Even/ land w of hh glory full ! (in the 
Sanctum.) How faithfiilly and truly Graun ex- 
presses firm faith and consoling courage, not 
bold and glaring, but, as* was perfectly right 
here, within the limits of a Christian resignation, 
and in allusion to the sufferings of the guiltless 
one, in the short but beautiful fugue of the cho- 
rus : Freuet euch^ alle Uir Frommen : and Und 
7oas er zxmatjet^ da^ half er gewi»s (in the ** Pas- 
sion ") ! How simply grand, firm and dignified 
the same master's expression of homage to the 
glorified Redeemer, in that most masterly fugue : 
7m, rex gloria^ Jetnt Chrtste ! (in the Te Deum) I 
To cite also a few merely fugued passages: 
what definite expression, what decided character 
in the themes of Graun above referred to : And 
hu dayn are shortened; His soul is full of sorrow ! 
or Handel's: And He shall rule forever and ever! 
in the Hallelujah of the "Messiah**; — or Mo- 
zart's : Qniam (vitam) olim AdraJiat promisistiy in 
the Offcrtorium of the Requiem ! 

Further: Write your fugues and fugued pieces, 
so far as this style admits, intelligibly and plainly, 
at all events clearly, purely, logically, and not 
overladen with difficulties of execution through 
nois}' instrumentation, through striking modula- 
tion, &c., so that the sense and progress of the 
piece may not be obscure to the listener. Here, 
if anywhere in your art, true riches shows itself; 
not in lavish scattering of gleaming spangles on 
all sides, but in the large application of sterling 
gold to a sure end; not in the spendthrift 
extravagance of the frivolous man of the world, 
but in the liberality of the wise and earnest king. 
Finally: give to your fugues, — especially the 
free and merely fugued pieces, and most of all to 
those which are only written for instruments, 
where the listener lac^ks the impression of the 
words to rendering Uie entrance of the tliemcs 
intcUigible, — give to them as many accessory 
charms and excitemehts to the fancy and the 
feeling, as is possible without injury to the st^'le 
itself and to your own special purpose. What is 
meant by tliis, and how it may be done, requires 
no words, beyond a reference, in instrumental 
music, to Mozart's finale to the Symphony in C 
major (the ** Jupiter"), and to his overture to the 
ZauberfUke; and, if the question be of vocal 
pieces, to several of the fugues and fugued pieces 
in Haydn's ** Creation " and *' Seasons." For the 



realization of this wish, and for the popularization 
of the Fugue in general in all its forms, you will 
hardly find a more excellent model, than this 
admirable master. 

While such fugues fully satisfy the artist and 
the knower, the dilettante, too, if he will only do 
what we have been advising, will readily and 
gladly follow them, and the layman in music will 
with equal pleasure yield his mind to them. 
More than this could not be asked of these two 
classes, and more need not here be said. 



Musical Criticism. 

A Tm»l.iiloii fran the Qnmva, 

** la Germany, those who can do nothing e\s(^- 
write ; and those who cannot even write— criiidve." 

Birtu. 

" All our talents are presented on • salver te pubUe 
opinion. The critical papers which appear daily in 
fifty diiTereiit pluces, and form the public into a 
clique^ prevent anythint? worthy from appearing. In 
the present day, he who cannot withdraw from such 
influence, and isolate himself entirely, is utterly losL 
It is true that a kind of hnlf-cul'.ure of the masses is 
effected by the bad and usually negatively-csthetie 
power of journal criticism ; but it acts on a prominent 
talent like as a chilling mist, a benumbing poison, and 
destroys the plant of productive power, from its green 
odorning leaveSp even to the aap and deepest roots.** 

Thus savs Goethe, s» yon may read in ** Eck- 
erniannV Conversations ; " and yet, the age in 
which (voethe lived was, in this respect, a real 
acre of innocence, compared with our own enoch. 
For as, in the olden time of right of might, high- 
wa>incn waylaid in ambimh behind ever^ forest 
corner and in every hollow lane, to surprise hon- 
est travellers — so. m our day, a critical bushran- 
ger hides beneath each newspaper article, and 
attacks the unwary* artist who ventures forth 
into the world of' publicity. Each coterie or 
criticizing Inquisition ( Vehmgericht) has its mask- 
ed offieiabs who summon or drag a poor artist 
to their council, that he may be condemned, if he 
have acted contrary* to their arbitrary and self- 
elected government Of criticizing shoemakers, 
we have, alack ! more than sufficient, but the 
Apelles are few. Excess of criticism does not, 
as some imagine, result from the absence of cre- 
ative talents ; liut, on the contrary, talents are 
often retarded in their development, or even ru- 
ined and destroyed, by the overgrowth of wee<l- 
like criticism. Until the fatal power of jonmabi 
is crushed, and until the ancient implicit and 
unshackled time of Art-creation and Art-enjoy- 
ment return, productive genius will never rise to 
the freshness, youthfhl strength, and vii^nit^ of 
former times. Would the public leave unnotioed 
the critics of the dav« it might aaseii its inde- 
pendence by applauding that which it likes, and 
neglecting that which it likes not — instead cf re- 
peating, as now often happens, the crj- of critical 
prejudges (full of prejutiice^, and dealing ap- 
plause or disapproval according to the word of 
command given by some party leader. 

As the public never dares express its own nat- 
ural judgment, and criticism cannot be relied on, 
an artist can never know with certainty, what 
really pleases, and what doea not If the public 
falter and play false, and critics err through 
ignorance or mislead through spite, what shall 
the creating artist believe ? Whither shall he 
direct his seareh ? Take up any musical news- 
paper, and YOU will read not only mostridicnloiy 
and absurd assertions, but flatly contradictory 
phrases, which are alternately used for praise or 
blame. And this is natural. Hegel says : " It 
is difficult to give a correct criticism, because the 
impressibility of the critic is disturbed by a thou- 
sand antagonistic principles which exist within 
him." This is true, ana this dullness is caused 
by prejudice, want of knowledge, and partiality, 
for the principal critics of the present day are 
amateurs and dabblers ; it would bo impossible, 
even with the aid of a hundred lighted lantcms, 
to find now-a-days such critics as Lessing, the 
two Schlegels, Goethe, Schiller-— and on music, 
Rochlitz, HoiTmann, and so forth. Musical criti- 
cism is mostly famished by Art-enthusiastSf who 
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SO into fits about Art, become ecstatic, and even 
elirious; tkepr are not answerable for their 
-words, but their disease is as contagious as St 
Vitus' dance : — by Art-talkern^ honest souls, who 
cannot work themselves into fits, but, having no 
knowledge or judgment of their own, repeat fash- 
ionable phrases, rosar}' like, and without thought, 
deceiving themselves and others by such propa- 
gation : — by Art-hypocrites, who feel otherwise 
uian they profess, but who, fearing to be tliought 
ignorant, ape Art-enthusiasts, whose fevered 
phantasies pass for oracles : — and lastly, by Art- 
liars, tlie most dangerous and mischievous, who 
form themselves into coteries, and deserve a sep- 
arate letter.* Judgments* of real Art4:nmD€rs 
are extremely rare, and. like single voices lost in 
a howling desert, are overpowered by the louder 
noise of the many. Would you have a »maU 
sample of newspaper comments and assertions ? 
One says of a symphony — ^*' it has too little mel- 
ody ; " and a fortnight after, of another — " it has 
too much melody." A so-called critic in one of 
the new musical journals, awarded Schumann 
** the palm of life 1 ** for the first movement of his 
symphony ; but iis to the others, he refused to 
** write them in the book of Histor}* ! '* '' Snohr 
Hn the Bergge'ist) has impi*essively rendered the 
fundamental principle, that love belongs to the 
human, and not tae spiritual world ! *' (How 
can he have managed this ?) Brendel says — 
** Mozart is the poet of sexual love." Griepen- 
kerl, who would willingly amputate the wings of 
Pegasus, and employ him as a cavalry horse in a 
democratic volunteer regiment, asserts that — 
** Haydn's symphonies contain the opinions of the 
seven years' war ! " and therefore advises mwic 
for the moment ! Brendel divides music into 
arixtocrntic and ttemocratic. Standard phrases 
are — ** Genius must be free " — " He uses worn- 
out means " — '* He struck out no new path.' 
Such and other so-called artistically philosophic 
phrases are like hard nuts, which require much 
gnawing before we can crack the thick shell ; 
and when it is accomplished, we often only find 
a little tasteless, shrivelled-up kernel, or a mag- 
got, or — nothing at all. The public, which ever 
and ever sins against the eleventh commandment, 
** Be not taken in," fancies wonders of wisdom 
exist ; but a young artist is distressed bv tliese 
maxims, which stand between him and his art 
like threatening spectres. Mdmo. de Staol says 
— " There appear to intervene between ourselves 
and the object we seek to depict, a crowd of 
treatises upon Art — ^iipon the Ideal and the Real 
— ^and the artist is no longer alone with Na- 
ture" t And Eckeimann, in his Conversations, 
says — *^ It is a pity," said I, ** that so many false 
teachers exist, for a young artist knows not to 
what saint he ought to recommend himself." 
^ Of this we have examples," said Goethe ; ** wo 
have seen whole generations deteriorated and de- 
ttroyed bfffaUe mnzimK," 

One of the evils of newspaper criticism is, that 
it awakens in young artists a contemptuous 
^irit for established models, without giving or 
increasing in them a creative power, so that Uiey 
are led away into the many by-paths, through 
which we see so many modem composers stray- 
ing. Tlie works of groat masters are described 
as ** worn out," and Uicreforo neophytes endeavor 
at all events to '* form a new era," or " strike out 
a new path " When Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven created their niasteq>ieccs, no newspaper 
critics existed, or at any rate, critical voices did 
not scream simultaneously from fifty different 
quarters. What these composers became, they 
became by tlieir own talent, and by the study of 
{^reat works. These do not contradict tliemselves ; 
m tliese nothing leads astray ; from these alone 
we can learn sure rules for producing what is 
true and beautiful, classical and effective. Only 
b^ following great masters, can a disciple raise 
himself to mastership. ** But," you will say, 
** surely a young, inexperienced artist, if led by 
the sincere criti(!isms of experienced, welMeamed 
men, will sooner penetrate into the beauticji of 

* The original work it written in letters. 

t *' On croit sentir, entre soi et I'objet que Ton veut 

I»eindre, une foule de tnit^t sur Tart, sur I'idtfal et 
e r^el, et rartiste n'est plus teul avee la Nature.*' 



masterpieces ; he will feel more assured in bis 
studies, and will sooner attain his aim." Cer- 
tainly, I answer, if we possessed musical works, 
such as Winkelmann's on poetical art, or Lessins 
on the drama, I should advise you to read and 
study them — but even tliese, not too soon, for 
they shew at once the gigantic difficulties of real 
Art, and might intimidate tlie scholar in his 
still feeble efforts ; but we have not such works 
in musical literature. Some excellent articles 
may be found dispersed among farmer musical 
journals, which are difficult to obtain. In mod- 
ern times, one work has appeared which excels 
in profound and shrewd juugment, and for know- 
ledge and impartiality surpasses every thing 
which has been written on music ; I mean the 
Biography of Mozart and the analysis of his 
works, written by the Rusnian Oulibicheff. The 
perusal of this book is advisable tor younc artists, 
and for the music-loving public, as in it, Mozart's 
genius and art are discussed fmm ever}* iioint of 
view, and we i>eix'eive, not only what his talent 
i>, but also, hotr it became such. Beethoven's 
Biography, by Schindler, and memoirs of good 
masters, flaydn, &c., &c., should be read, for all 
of these contain much that is exciting, encoui*a- 
ging, and improving. All these comT>osers, how- 
ever great, and however enthusiastically extolled, 
are, after all, shewn to be mere men, who had to 
learn, and learned, and commenced with inferior 
attempts. We behold in ihem the iiatui*al course 
of cultivation, which many others may posnibly 
follow. Such reading is profitable ; but I say — 
•* Aicuy with all ntxcspaper criticism" 



The Mnsioal Festival at Aiz-lapChapelle. 

[TniDsIaied for the LoDdon Musical World] 

You have expressed a wish, my dear Du 
Mouu to have a notice from my pen, of the Mu- 
sical Festival, this ^'ear, at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, as 
Professor Bischoff is obliged to absent himself, 
for the purpose of sriending a few weeks in Lon- 
don, with tlie Coloffue Mdnnergesang-Verein. 
I can hardly sa^ that I place m}'self at your ser- 
vice so readily in this instance as I usually do. 
Richard Wagner may be right, when, in a letter 
on Liszt's compositions, he gives it as his opinion 
that a kind of heroic courage is necessary to 
praite a fiiend — but it is more disagreeable, in 
my opinion, to find fault with one, and I fear 
that I sliall be obliged to do this more than once 
on the present occasion. I do not pa^ the slight- 
est attention to the fact that the position which 
many are inclined to impute to me with regard 
to the Musical Festival at Aix-l»>Chapelle, expo- 
ses me, in any notice of it, to suspicions of vari- 
ous kinds; for, frankly speaking, tuis is a circum- 
stance about which I do not in the least trouble 
my head. I keep sight of two things only — to 
oblige you, and to express clearly and frankly 
my conviction — whatever motives this or tliat in- 
dividual may impute to me are perfectly immate- 
rial. 

But I am speaking at far too great a length of 
myself, for who is not fond of busying himself 
with so dear an object as that blessed " I " ? I 
tear myself, however, violently from myself, and 
transport you, with the rapidity of tlie electric 
telegraph, to tlie fine Tlieater-Platz, at Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, where even at an cArly hour of the 
morning there reigns a lively commotion, and 
where a Rhenisli musician or musical amateur 
runs against so many well-known itu'ca that he 
scarce! V knows in what department or province 
lie really is. Eveiy one is streaming to the first 
general rehearsal — the first skinnish of a military 
action is about to commence ; it will last longer 
than tlie greaU*-st national battles — five days. 
Let us, first of all, take la general view of the 
commander, the tix)0[>s, the ground, the position 
of affairs, ett\, etc. 

The staff of musical Field-Marshal was confi- 
ded to Liszt It would hardly have lieen possible to 
find an artistic individual of greater reputation, 
an individual more calculated to interest tlie pu^)- 
lic, or to impart, at once, a certain brilliancy to 
the festival. Apart from the colossal reputation 
Liszt has gainea as a virtuoso, his sparkling, en- 



ergetic nature, his bizarre ways, and his amiabil- 
ity — in a word, his whole organization have 
always possessed a very great charm for every 
one, especially for tlie female world. Departing 
youth and whitening hair seem destined not to 
diminish his magic power. In addition to this, 
we have Liszt's position, a position, in its way, 
really influential ; h la cour comme a la ville^ 
among musicians and critics, in the literar}', artis- 
tic, and theatrical world ;— everywhere, in fact, is 
Liszt at home, everywhere has he patrons, and 
friends ready to do him a service. 

All this is very well; but while, on the other 
hand it is more than necessary, it is, on the other, 
not suflficient ** Pour faire un civet de lifevre," 
says the French cookery-book, ** prenez un lifevre" 
— for the conductor of a musical festival we re- 
quire a conductor — now is Liszt a conductor ? 

It so happened that I had never seen Liszt 
conduct, and I had heard such contradictory 
statements on the subject that my curiosity, to 
be frank, was excited to the highest pitch. At 
present, that 1 have heanl him, m five grand re- 
nearsals, and three grand concerts, suf)erintend 
and produce musical compoiritioiis of tlie most 
different kinds, 1 have anived at the conclusion 
that Liszt is not a conductor — at least, not a con- 
ductor when compared to the ta.sk he has impo- 
sed on himself, or conipai-ed to what we are justi- 
fied in expecting from a man like him. In a sort 
of a prefatory- notice which he lias prefixed to 
the scores of his Stpnphonische Dtchtungen, he 
protests, with justice, against the *' mechanical, 
tact-tnie, disjointed, up and down mode of play- 
ing, still usual in certain ])laccs." I'hcre is, cer- 
tainly, nothing more fatal than tlie spiritless 
hurdy gunlying of a ])iece of music* — ana with- 
out intellectual conccjition the most pi-ecise exe- 
cution is not worth a dump. But it must, on the 
other hand, lie admitted that the greatest possibU 
exactness in playing together is the baitis on which 
a spirited performan(*e must, so to speak, be huiU^ 
anu we are jiv^tified in demanding that this exacts 
itude sliall be ef1ccte<l by the manner in which 
the conductor {lerforms his dut}'. Moreover, the 
conductor, even when he does not wish to confine 
himself strictly to one /em/iO, ought /»Y»m the very 
first note plainly to give each different measure. 
Lastly, a fine performance does not consist exclu- 
sively in a certain degixje of spirit, easily com- 
mnntcated from tlie soul of the conductor to the 
executants, but reriuires, also, a graceful, careful, 
and really musical attention to all tlie details. 
On this last j>oint especially, Liszt has expressed 
himself admirably in the prefatory- notice above 
mentioned (although strange to say, only in the 
French version of it), when he calls upon con- 
ductors, at one time, to maintain tlie btuance be- 
tween tlie instruments, and, at another, to bring 
forward separate organs or groui>8 ; in one place 
to give prominence tg a note, in another to a 
short phrase, etc., etc. We have long known all 
this, but it could do no harm to print it once 
again. Would that Liszt acted as he speaks 1 

But we have other claims, in many respects of 
a higher nature, on a conductor. Although he 
may, to a certain extent, be shackled by circum- 
stances, he ought, in tlie arrangement of the pro- 
gramme of a concert, to co to work with pru- 
dence and good taste ; he should make allowance 
for the existing state of things, and endeavor to 
tuiTi them to the best account He should, 
lastlpr, as far as possible, allow his own personal 
musical s}inpathies and antifMtliies to remain in 
the background ; and although we cannot blame 
him for allowing, in some cases, his partiality for 
ctirtain works to apjiear, he ought not, under any 
cinumstances, to manifest an indifference for 
othera, unless he would pi'cjudice himself and the 
tadc he has to accomplisli. We may here appl^ 
the old saying: ^Vo^ dn nicht willst doss dvr 
geschieht, das thu* auch keinem Andern nicht,*** ^ 

I cannot help now saying, that, at least in 

Aix-la-Chapelle. Liszt has not displayed any of 

the above qualities ; but I reserve a detailed 

proof until 1 come to tlie details themselves. 

The musical ai-my placed under Li8zt*s com- 

• Never do to another anything which jou would 
not have happen to yourself. 
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mand, still to keep up my former comparison, 
was an admirable one. We know that in reck- 
oning troops, as well as in calculating budgets, 
some slight liberties are taken with figures, and 
we will, therefore, not investigate closcl}' whether 
there were really 56G performers, or whether the 
sopranos were 91 and the altos 88 voices strong 
— this is, after all, unimportant The chorus 
and the orchestra were excellent, and as well 
adapted to each other and to the place as was 
possible under such difficult cin-umstances. The 
chorus was most sonorous ; and if the basses and 
sopranos were rather more prominent than they 
should have been, the tenors were fresh and 
pleasing, and the altos full, although not always 
]>owerful enouffh. Aix-la-Chapelle appears to he 
rich in beautiful voices, a fact manifested, also, 
on some other occasions. Herr von Turanyi, 
who, as you know, is musical director in Aix4a- 
Chapelle, had, by a conscientious course of in- 
struction, admirably prepared the chorus for the 
conductor of the festival, and seeing that, as a 
general rule, great vocal works are less frequently 
performed in Aix-la- Chapelle than in other 
towns of the Rhine-Province, his exertions in 
this particular are more praiseworthy. The or- 
chestra, in which there were about a dozen Bel- 
E'an musicians, consisted mostly of Rhinelanders. 
iszt had, however, brought with him some of 
his best men from Weimar, and some excellent 
musicians were, likewise, collected from a few 
other ducal chapels, llie stringed quartet was 
splendid, the violins were brilliant, the violoncellos 
nch and full, and the basses powerful and ener- 
getic; the viols, however, might have been 
stronger. The wind-instruments, too, were very 
good, and their tone, generally, pure; some of 
Uie wood soloists may fairly be termed splendid, 
but the brass was not always quite steady. 
Nowhere, however, was there any material defi- 
ciency perceptible. 

The ground, the charming theatre at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is, doubtless, known to most of the 
readers of your paper. It possesses the advantage 
of being extraordmaril^ sonorous ; an<l, although 
you hear equally well in almosit every place, you 
still hear better in some places than in others. 
The only thing is, that it is too small for the 
increased proportions our musical festivals are 
assuming, and the growing; interest the public take 
in them. The number of spectators it can contain 
is not much more than double tlie number of the 
executants. This would be a perfectly unnatural 
pro]x>rtion, did not the sipiificance of the festival 
consist at least as much in the assemblage of the 
great mass of musicians and dilettanti concerned, 
as in the number of those who come for mere 
passive enjo}inent. The almost perpendicular 
arrangement of the places on the stage, which is 
anything but too wide, affords a very fresh and 
lively spectacle, and. generally, proves very 
favorable for effect 

For the vocal solos the sen'ices of Mile. Meier, 
of Vienna, Herr Schneider, of Lciiizio:, Herr 
Dalle Aste, of Darmstadt, younc Gbbbels, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a fair and Tiighly accom- 

?lished amateur of Amsterdam, had been secured. 
!'he place of Mile. Meier, who was prevented, by 
indisposition, from appearing, was supplied by 
Mile. Milde, of the Ducal theatre, Weimar — a 
brilliant acquisition. Although among all these 
artists there w^as not one with a European reputa- 
tion—no "star," as the English say — we were 
justified, from what was said of some and about 
others, in hoping the best In addition to this, 
we had fine weather— cooled down a little by 
some showers— to;fether with all the love of liuj 
and adventure, the freshness and good humor 
which the *• IkbUches Fest" always brintp with it 
in the Rhino Provinces. Your Cologne friends in 
Aix-la-Chapelle frequently thou^rht of you, as did 
most frequently of all, yours truly, 

Ferdinand Hiller. 



Hector Berlioz and hit Drolleries— Piano- 
forte playing— Prudent- FumagallL 

(Trom Ptfb CoRwpoodence of the N. 0. PIoS^uim, Jane 18.) 

M. Hector Berlioz demolished in his lastfeuiU- 
eton some two or three widely spread musical 



absurdities in his wonted droll way: as I dare say 
this harmonical nonsense is current with vou, at 
least during the opera and piano .•(eason, t make 
it a point of duty to send you the ludicrous 
philippic : Prudent (an eminent teacher and com- 
poser for the pianoforte here) is a skillful virtuoso 
com])08er, who writes music for the piano without 
asking more from the piano than it can give, and 
without in the least pretending to place it in 
competition with an orchestra. While using 
lar^ly, and with a CTeat deal of address, the 
varied resources of the mechanism of the new 
school, he knows verv well that we have onlv two 
hands provided at most with five fingers, and that 
none of these fingers arc half a yard long. Con- 
sequentlv he has not yet written any impoft«ible 
music ; fiis music is rich, brilliant, scientific, and 
even difficult, but practicable for all pianists 
worthy of the name ; and this qualitv is valuable 
in the estimation of ever}*body who Wlieves that 
music is made to be heard. Will it be believe<l 
that the contrary opinion has some followers ? 
Chopin, in the last years of his life, took a great 
deal of pains to sustain it in a half-serious tone : 
" The day will come," he used to sa^% " when 
musicians shall be so skillful in reading music, 
tliat it will be no longer necessar}' to execute it, 
and they will experience as much pleasure in 
reading a fine score as in hearing it well executed." 
This pleasant paradox was broached two years 
ago at a dinner given to some artists and literary 
men by the late ArchbUliop of Parin. It was 
His Grandeur himself who established on this 
subject a formal diiscussion. Notwithstanding the 
laughter of all the musicians, the possibility, the 
excellence of dumb music was soon wittilv demon- 
strated by a literary man, and the cause of 
sonorous music seemed to be nigh compromised, 
when the Archbishop, who directed the discussion, 
turned towards one of the guesb*, whose silence 
astonished him : ** Give us your opinion, too, M. 
B (erlioz?), we are anxious to have it?" ** Ex- 
cuse me, Monseigneur, I cannot enter upon such 
questions with pro|M;r coolness." " Why, you are 
perfectly at liberty to discuss this with warmth. 
Come, tell us, what do you think of the idea that 
one may fully enjoy a musical work by a mere 
perusal of the notes V" " I think that as absurd 
an idea — (you sec, Monsei«rneur, I am not par^ 
liamentar}') — I think that idea as absurd as we 
would all have deemed yours, Monseigneur, had 
you desired to make us appreciate the excellence 
of your dinner by representing it to us — painted 
on canvas.** 

Loud peals of laughter gi-ceted this reply ; the 
lovers of paradox devoured their vexation and 
drank their shame, and sonorous music was saved. 
Prudent, is one of those voluptuous fellows who 
don't like painted dinners, anu who would always 
prefer the smallest ripe grape from Fontaiubleau 
to the famous bunches ot Corinth grapes painted 
by Apelles. Although he constantly usi*s the 
acconls disposed en quinte et dixikme^ which give 
so rich a sonorousness to the piano, instead of the 
old fashioned and much cosier disposition which 
superposed the tierces^ these accords of notes so 
widely apart are nevertheless written in such a 
way that they may be heartl without arpege when 
all the notes'should be struck plumb and simulta- 
neously, without retarding the movement or adding 
to the measure. A mode of execution which 
exterminates rhythm, expression, form — which is 
contrary to all musical good sense and without 
any use on earth except to exhibit the patience 
and resignation of the poor people condemned to 
listen to it. This recalls to my mind poor voune 
Fumagalli we lost last year.' He had subdued 
nearly all the monsters of difficulty which the 
revolutions of the keyboai'd have produced ; he 
played five or six parts with his single left hand ; 
he laughed at the ecarts de dixihne, de doxuilme^ 
at the accords of five notes, of different and 
irreconcilable rhythms employed simultaneously 
for both hands ; — he was master of the keyboard. 
He took it into his head one da>' to arrange for 
the piano one of my overtures. It was published, 
he brought me a copy of it, and I asked him to 
be good enough to let me hear him play that 
wonderful piece. " Willingly," said he, ** but it 
is rather difficult; I could not accomplish it to-day. 



I must exercise m}'8elf at least a week pour me 
metire en doigt* (to get my fingers right)." This 
overture reduced in this way for the piano be- 
longed to thecategon* of painted dinners, and gave 
ground of reason to those who argued in favor of 
silent masic. 



Garcia's New Tueatise om Singing. — 
Sig. Garcia, of London, the t4*acher of Jenny 
Lind and so many famous singers, has issued a 
new treatise on the voice, of which the London 
Musical World speaks as follows : 

Sig. Garcia's new jrork is the result of deep 
study, great judgment, and mucii experience. It 
does not consist mei-ely of a few explanatory 
paragraphs on the registers of the voice, the usual 
conventional embellishments, and a few exercises 
to develope the taste of the student; it goes 
thoroughly into the construction of the vocal 
organs, describes their origins and use, and 
proceeds to the best means of ensuring a full 
development of the natural ])0\vers. It abounds 
in excellent advice, hitherto considered as apper- 
taining exclusively to the anatomy of the voice, 
and consequently excluded fnjiu all methods as 
unnecessary to the vocal tyro, and as infringinjr 
on the anatomical art. We do not think so. If 
the professor excel in bringing forth all tlie 
capabilities of the vocal organ, we cannot see 
why he should not at the same time explain the 
cause and origin of the sounds thus produced, and 
do his best to i>reserve them fmm decay. Signor 
Garcia descril»es the object of study to be ** to 
develop the natural gifls of an or^an, not to 
transform or extend them beyond their power or 
capability." Wc have seen numerous examples 
of the fatal conse<iuences of a deviation fix>m this 
system. Signor (^arcia's observations on respira- 
tion and articulation are excellent ; his remarks 
on the different species of vocalization are well 
worth consideration. Tlic exercises which he has 
chosen for practice are selected from the best 
composers — they are principally fixMii Mozart, 
Pucitta, Ciinaros<i, Han<lel, Rossini, Bellini, Mey- 
erbeer, Donizetti, and Auber. His observations 
on the different styles of singing are judicious, 
and are well exemplified by a select choice of 
each fit>in the works of the best masters. On the 
whole, we may say that this work is the production 
of a good musician, and a conscientious master. 
Signor Garcia is not one of those men who 
pretend to teach music in twelve lessons; he 
writes to elevate the art, points out the difficulties 
to be encountered, and the manner of vanquishing 
them, and encourages, without flattering, the 
pupil in his arduous undertaking. 
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From my Diary, Ho. 9. 

July 11. — What a beautiful specimen of Vandal- 
ism is this! " Notes and Queries " replies to a cor- 
respondent asking information in relation to the organ 
given by Handel to the London Foundling Hospital 
— to which the composer also gave his ** Messiah " 
and Hogarth his ** March to Finchley," thus : 

" The organ removed from the chapel to make room 
for the new instrument erected therein during the 
autumn of last year, was not Handel's organ. The 
latter is still in existence, and in the possession of an 
officer of the institution, to whom it was given by the 
Governors. These gentlemen some time ago ordered 
the manuscript correspondence and other papers be- 
longing to the charity, to he burtU, and it so happened 
that all Handel's letters formed part of the holocaust." 

Speaking of Handel and organs, can any reader of 
Dwight's Journal give the origin, or decide upon the 
correctness of the stories, that the Stone Chapel or- 
gan, and that in the Harvard College chapel, were se- 
lecfed by Handel. I have not the time to look the 
subject up. If the little organ now in the College 
chapel really may be looked up to as a sort of quasi 
relic of Handel, why may it not find a permanent 
place in some room of the Music Hall, when the new 
organ in the new chapel at Cambridge shall relieve 
the old one of its d«ty ? 
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July 21.— Something which I meant to " diariie " 
some time ago, has been recalled to mind this morn- 
ing, when only the substance of the ideas inter- 
changed remains, and this 1 can no longer divide 
between the ** Diarist " and his friend S. It matters 
little which spoke, save in a few instances, or whether 
my report be of a single conversation or of several. 
D. Without renewing the discussion of the old ques- 
tion whether spoken dialogue is admissable in opera 
— which you know I like, looking upon it, after my 
four winters of experience in Berlin, as I do upon 
prose passages in Shakspeare's noblest plays— one 
thing must be admitted on the simplest principles of 
language : that is, that recitative written by a master 
for one language, cannot be employed to a translation 
of the text, without being lidiculously at variance 
with all rhetorical effect. 

S. I admit that fully. Recitative is nothing but 
the reduction of the inflexions of the voice, as used 
by a cultivated orator, to the musical scale, so that 
they may have the guide of pitch and be sustained by 
the accompaniment. Now as the intonations of voice 
are peculiar in every language, the application of the 
intonations of one to a certain text, can necessarily 
only be used to that text. Change it from Italian to 
English, or to German, and the intonations are ab- 
surdities. 

D. It is equally absurd, I think, to hope for the 
popular success of any English opera in which the 
dialogue is made into recitatives upon the Italian pat- 
tern. Italian recitative to English words sounds to 
my ears like Shakspeare read by a Scotchman or 
Irishmon, or backwoods Yankee, with good rich 
brogues of their own. Think of an Irish Richard 
III., or a Scotch Romeo ! Handel understood this. 
Setting aside his accompanied recitatives, which seem 
to me to be borrowed rather from the intoned service 
of the English cathedral, than from the tones of the 
speaker, I find his quick ear to have caught the into- 
nations of our speech, and to have copied them mar- 
vellously. A few masters like him might write recita- 
tives to English texts, which would remain as stand- 
ards of the language. 

S. Meyerbeer understands this also. I have both 
the French and Italian score of " Robert the Devil," 
and find on comparing them, that he re-wrote all his 
recitative when that opera was transferred from the 
French to the Italian stage. 

D. One of the most striking things to a person 
with a cultivated ear, when he comes into a foreign 
land and hears a new language, is the peculiarity of 
its intonations. I remember my experience in Ger- 
many. It was long before I could feel certain of the 
expression which the tones of the speech conveyed to 
each other, when two or three were in conversation. 
Of course, ain( ng the illiterate class, this was the 
case in the highest degree. But no stronger case of 
the misuse of emphasis and intonation need be men- 
tioned, than that already referred to — that of an 
Irish, English or Scotch peasant. 

S. This is no new topic to me. I have studied this 
matter long. When I write an Italian recitative it is 
of course upon the Italian model ; but if my text be 
English, the intonations of our masters of eloquence, 
Everett, Choate, Webster, and the like, are the 
sounds I endeavor to reduce to their musical elements. 
I hope even you will be satisfied with them. 

D. Though the intonations of the German struck 
my ear, and continually attracted my attention, it 
was not until I had ceased thinking out what I had 
to say in my own tongue, and then translating it into 
German, that I began to catch them. My emphasis 
and cadences in reading to my teachers would be sure 
to follow the English translation, which was running 
in my mind. You will notice the same fact in the 
case of foreigners, often after they have been for 
years in our country, and in the daily use of our lan- 
guage. The words they speak and the intonations 
they give to them, are often ludicrously diverse in 
meaning, especially if the speaker have not a quick 
ear for tones. I often had reason to think, even after 
some years of residence in Germany, that every Ger- 
man was in this respect, even if in no other, rather 
of the queer order. 
S. As most of the recitatiye which one heart is 



either Italian or German, it is no easy matter to avoid 
falling into their style, in writing English. Melody 
is a universal speech, and so too is harmony to the 
initiated^recitative can in the nature of things be 
only national. 

D. How then can a composer, who has only the 
student's knowledge of a foreign language, feel sure 
of coming up to the work ? I should be afraid, how- 
ever well I understood my text, that my notation 
would after all be but a lifeless body. And yet how 
many Germans have ruled the Italian stage— from 
Stradella, Handel, Hasse, down to Meyerbeer! 

S. A difficulty does indeed meet one in this regard ; 
but when you think how musical the Italian is, and 
how long we have been accustomed to hear its recita- 
tive, you must admit the possibility of even an 
American composer giving, if not like Rossini, still a 
very respectable degree of life and national charac- 
ter to his recitatives. For my part, there is no cause 
in which I would more gladly labor, than English 
opera. But what chance is there for a work of the 
kind? We have singers enough — voices enough I 
should say — which, with proper cultivation, and if 
free from the foolish ideas respecting the stage, 
which are so common, could perform opera very well. 
But then comes in the question, would the public 
sxipport them ? 

D. It seems to mc that Dcr Freysch&tz, if transla- 
ted by any one who possessed a spark of poetic power, 
and if put upon the stage with really a fine orchestra 
and chorus, and with adequate scenery and machi- 
nery, might with fair singers run half a season. But 
then our pretentious music lovers have an idea that an 
opera is to be heard but once ! The fact is that no 
great work in any art can exhibit its beauties by once 
hearing or seeing. It must be studied, and only after 
the spectator or auditor has made himself familiar 
with the edifice, the painting or the opera, can he 
draw the highest enjoyment from it. Once hearing 
Der Freysckutz is nothing, and so of other operas. 
I believe that by a judicious course of training, even 
our public might learn to love music to English words 
well enough to support a good company. The spas- 
modic efforts to sustain Italian opera prove nothing 
either way— as the class which spends its money in 
this cause is small. I believe in our *' Yankee Na- 
tion " as possessing a real love for music, and that 
this love might be made to uphold an establishment, 
which should afford it the nourishment it needs — and 
this nourishment I contend to be opera in the ver- 
nacxilar, and founded upon texts which should appeal 
to their sympathies. 

I cannot think that Rossini's ''Tell" would have 
failed of support had it been given by equally good 
singers in English. Last winter I saw a country au- 
dience spell bound by the reading of Knowles' **TeU" 
—not remarkably well read, either. So long, however, 
as our public press teaches the people that there is no 
other subject of criticism than how Squallini, and 
Shriekoni, and Bombastoso sang last night, so long 
we may expect that nothing but the great names^ 
such heroines and heroes — will draw a house. 

We must learn to go to the opera — not merely to a 
concert in the theatre to hear this or that singer or 
songstress. 



gujtjght'a Jotti[naI 0I Jttusir. 
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The Normal Music School at North Reading. 

AVe cannot but watch with interest all prom- 
ising experiments in the direction of a sound and 
generous musical education, upon a popular basis, 
in our just beginning-to-be musical country. Out 
of them all may possibly gix)w up, almost before 
we are aware of it, that Conservatoire of Music 
of the want of which so much is said. With 
pleasure, therefore, we give place here to a letter 
from our friend the '^ Diarist,'* whose acquaints 
ance with the musical schools of Grermany made 



him an intelligent obserrer of what he saw and 
heard at.Reading, in our State. 

North Reading, Mass , July 23. — Yesterday I 
had the pleasure of visiting the Normal Music School, 
in this place, conducted by Messrs. Masok and Root. 
The prime object of the school, as the name implies, 
is to improve the taste and raise the standard of 
qaalifications of teachers of singing classes. Bat 
this is not all ; provision is also made for special 
instruction in singing, harmony and the piano*forte, 
in private lessons. It was the class exercises which 
I '* went oat for to sec," taking it for granted that I 
might rely upon the reputation of Mr. Webb and 
the other '* privut Docentcn" for the good character 
of the special instruction. 

I found some seventy yoang men and women, 
assembled from all parts of the country, the South 
and West being represented us well as the East and 
North, exhibiting all the zeal and earnestness in their 
studies, which springs from real love of music and 
the determination to get the utmost benefit in return 
for their necessarily pretty large expenses, and for 
the three months of time, taken from their profess- 
ional labors. 

The time is short — twelve weeks — but long eooagh 
for persons, themselves teachers and already possess- 
ing a foundation upon which to build, to accomplish 
no small amount of profitable labor. 

There are those who say that class teaching is 
useless in music. Let such persons spend a day at 
North Reading, before they express themselves too 
strongly on this point. 

The impression that some have of this school, that 
it is only a " psalm-singing" institution, is an utterl^ 
mistaken one. The class is far advanced beyond 
this point, and the music upon which they were exer- 
cised yesterday, in choir singing, was from Handel 
and Marpurg, or motets by other composers. Ten 
minutes of explanation of the peculiarities of the 
old modes in music enabled the class to sing at sight 
with correct expression, several ancient chorals, in 
style and melody us distinct from tunes in our major 
and minor modes, as these arc from each other. 

The best class teaching of vocalization I had ever 
seen was by Goetzc, in Leipzig, and Stern, in Ber- 
lin ; but in neither case did the method strike me as 
better than Mr. Root's, and certainly their classes 
were not superior to his, in the proficiency manifest- 
ed. People talk of this, that, and the other method 
of vocalization, as though there were fundamental dif- 
ferences between German, Italian and English meth- 
ods. If the organs of the human voice differed in 
different countries, there might be some foundation 
for such a notion. But economy of breath, the 
utterance of pure tones, the infusion of feeling into 
musical phrases— ^hese points must necessarily be 
the same in all Schools, and a good teacher among 
the Hottentots or Tartars, would be led by merest 
common sense to adopt the same course of instruct- 
ion with Garcia or the first instructor in Rome. 
But there is something beyond this to be done: the 
popil is to learn to economize his breath, utter his 
tones purely, and sing with feeling, not only when 
uttering single vowel sounds, as in his first exercises, 
but in words where the vowels are hedged in by 
chevaur de/rises of the hardest consonants. All lan- 
guages possess the same pure vowel sounds ; in the 
consonants lies tlie difficulty. Hence more than one 
young lady, who will charm you with Casta Diva 
and Robert^ Robert, will sing an English ballad so as 
hardly to be understood, and make sheer nonsense 
of the hymn sung to a psalm tune. 

It was with real deljght, therefore, that I listened 
yesterday to Mr. Root's class in vocalization, and 
heard them make all the outlandish sounds which 
arose from the practice of consonants with no attend- 
ant vowels, and from the singing of phrases chosen 
for the harshness of their constitaent syllables. 



The yalae of thU training was exhibited in the 
evening^, when the chorases of Che Metaiah were 
taken ap. A class of good readers, after long train- 
ing, could not hare given each word wich more dis- 
tinctness, or with more elegance of pronunciation. 

The exercise in harmony was equally successful. 
The advanced class presents tunes, which being sung 
by a quartet, become the subject of discussion and 
criticism, and this not only in the matters of con- 
secntiVe fifths and hidden octaves, but in relation to 
elegance of form and fit expression of the text. 

One exercise during this hour struck me very for- 
cibly. Mr. Root, seating himself at the piano-forte, 
played successions of chords, modulating into keys 
both closely and remotely related to the original, 
and the class was called upon to decide by ear the 
character of each successive chord; in what key; 
whether direct or inverted ; what particular inver- 
sion, &c. Another year, and this class will be ready 
to pass to a higher region of the art, and attack 
canon and fugue. 

Of the chorus singing I can hardly speak in too 
high terms — such were the firmness of pitch, the 
excellent pronilYiciation and delivery of the text, the 
promptness in taking up points, the perfect time, and 
the full volume of tone. 

The progress made in this school since I first vis- 
ited it in New York, where it was held a few seasons, 
gives me the highest hopes of its becoming a per- 
manent musical institution, of the best class. It is 
now a musical Normal School. 

I see no reason why the great reputation of Dr. 
Lowell Mason thronuhout the country, the personal 
relations which exist between him and men of the 
highest social infiuence, and his great practical abil- 
ities, may not enable him to elevate this School into 
a musical College, where, with an adequate library 
and board of instruction, music may be taught in all 
its branches, in a manner worthy of the art. Per- 
haps there may be some such intention, and that he 
and Mr. Root are acting upon the motto: yestina 
Unte — ^hasten slowly. If so, I heartily rejoice. 

Let us have at least two good music schools, each 
striving to outdo the other in good works— each 
laboring to the great end of making the divinest of 
the arts at home among us. There is room for both, ' 
and certainly no country in the world can offer 
pupils more fitted by nature, with voice, and musical 
taste and talent, to do honor to their instructors and 
to the art A. W. T. 



Hew Pablic atJans. 

(Trom 01lv«r Dicson Bt Go.) 

The Memorare : a Collection of Catholic Music, &c. 
&c., with accompaniment for Or^an or Piano- 
Forte, hy Anthony Wbrnbr, Organist and 1)ir 
rretor of the Choir of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston, pp. 271. 

Mr. Werner has clearly done his church and the 
lovers of Catholic mnsic generally, a great service 
by the compilation of this volume. He has brought 
together a truly rich and serviceable variety of pieces, 
including six full Musses, a short Requiem Mass, 
Vespers, Ave Marias, Offcrtoriums, and a large va- 
riety of Latin hymns and shorter pieces of the 
Catholic service. 

In his selection of Masses, he has not taken the 
well-known master-pieces of Haydn, Mozart, Hum- 
mel. Ac, for the very good reason that these are 
sufficiently accessible in other forms. He has avoid- 
ed, also, Masses of great difficulty, and has produced 
instead, out of the rich and for the most part unpub- 
lished repertoires of his Chnrch, a half dozen easy 
Masses, by composers little known among us, and 
yet full of dignity and beauty, and great variety of 
expression. The Mass in G by Witzka, in E fiat by 
F. X. Schmidt, in D by Zwing, are somewhat pecu- 
liar and interesting specimens of the kind. Mr. 
Werner also contributes not « bad one of his own ; 



and in the case of a ** short Mass," here and there, 
he has composed, with good conformity of style, the 
sentences wanting to its completeness; sometimes 
supplying an entire movement, sometimes solos, 
duets, &c., for single voices. These instances are 
modestly and conscientiously enumerated in the pre- 
face. Then too, we have to thank him especially 
for the introduction of a short Mass by Palestrina. 
May this prove but the breaking of the ice with our 
students of chnrch music for further and deeper ac- 
quaintance with that grand old master ! 

The set of Vespers, by Est, must become favorites 
with choirs. Of the shorter pieces we may mention 
as of peculiar beauty the Ave verum by Mozart ; the 
well-known Ave Maria (soprano solo) of Cherubini ; 
the O taliUaris (two sopranos and alto) by Tadolini; 
the Panefn de Cctlo (duet for soprano and tenor) by 
Terxiani ; the Magnificat^ hy Est, &c. &c. Some of 
these run into the ornate and festal style, while most 
of them are chaste, religious and solemn. The editor 
was plainly governed by a religious sense of fitness 
in his work, and has not ministered to a superficiult 
fashionable taste, by drawing from the more dazzling 
and shallow sources of modem Italian and French 
schools. 

The value of the Memorare for its special end of 
muffic in the Catholic churches, is fully endorsed by 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, himself a true amateur of music. 
But others, whether Catholic or Protestant, who 
love good sacred music, will find good material for 
practice, outside of the narrow and monotonous lim- 
its of the Psalm tune, and yet without the difficulties 
of the larger Masses, in this excellent compilation of 
Mr. Wermer, 

DiUon's Edition of Standard Operas :~-Il TVocatore, 
by Verdi, pp. 184. 

Here we have the popular opera of the day, com- 
plete and cheap, in the same elegant form with Dit- 
son's Lucia, Norma^ &c., with all the music : recita- 
tives, airs, duos, trios, ensembles ; with piano accom- 
paniment; all the Italian words, with a good English 
version by Mr. T. T. Barker, and a brief biograph- 
ical skcU'h of Verdi. Surely it will delight all our 
more adventurous habitues of Italian Opera — all 
those, we mean, (and they are many), who like to 
sing or play over something of the music for them- 
selves. Of the intrinsic quality of the Trovatore 
music there is no need to speak here. Suffice it to 
say, that its popularity is and has been for two years 
remarkable, and that here the work is entire in 
handsome and convenient shape. 



Summer ** music for the million** is now the musi- 
cal problem. Brass-bands and hand-organs, like 
artistically magnified mosquitoes, haunt us with 
enough, and more than enough of it, through the 
dog-days. But shall there not be some regular pro- 
vision of music for the people, whereby music shall 
become an object of attention and enjoyment as 
music, and not merely as a part of the general hot 
hum and noise ? We used to have the bands play 
twice a week upon the Common, adding charm to 
the cool evening walk. To be sure they were but 
brass-bands, and the selections often weak and hack- 
n ied ; but it was better than notliing, and an earnest 
of better things that might come. But this summer, 
when the only question should be how to have 
larger, truer bands, and better music, and more of it, 
our all-wise Aldermen cut off what small supplies 
we had. They have invented a new economy : to 
ignore the public thirst, in lien of gratifying it; the 
cheaper way, they think, is not to love music, not to 
want it ; " conquer your prejudices " and go with- 
out ; music is surely not essential to the great ends 
of life, which are eating, drinking, sleeping, making 
money, enjoying Aldcrmanic honors and other re- 



specubilities ! Two iboa^nd dollars for mnsic oo 
tlie Common were a sad waste ; yet were several 
thousands puffed away in smoke and fire-works in a 
single half hour, whereby the crowd got little satis- 
faction, and four lives were lost. And now our 
Aldermen would fain evade the odium of their un- 
musical obstinacy by appropriating the money voted 
by the other branch for music, to the widows and 
orphans of the victims of the flre>works ! The Coun- 
cil adhere bravely to their first vote, and there the 
matter rests; we get no music on the Common. 

Meanwhile we are glad to leam there is a prospect 
of cheap music, for a scries of evenings, in our noble 
Music Hall. Some en^rprising gentlemen propose 
to follow the example recently set in Worcester, and 
employ the various bands (the Germania, HalPs 
Boston Brass, Gilmore's Salem Brass, and Bond*s 
and Flagg's Cornet Bandx). for a series of ten cent 
concerts. The seats upon the floor of the hall are to 
be taken up, so as to make them promenade con- 
certs. We cannot doubt the success of the underta- 
king, if well managed .... We see that several of the 
theatres in New York are to be put to the same use 
during the hot months. Mr. Manager Stuart 
announces, in conjunction with Mr. Dion Bourcicault, 
a continuous " Grand Musical Festival " at the 
Academy of Music. Burton, too, at his new thea- 
tre, has commenced " Grand Promenade Concerts," 
at 25 cts.; his attractions being Miss Bchrend, the 
chorus of the Italian Opera, the brothers Mollen- 
hauer, Herr Schreil>er and other solo-players, and 
" an unrivalled monster orchestra," conducted by 
Noll.... The Philadelphia Academy, too, has lies 
promenade concerts, in which Mme Johannsen, Mbs 
Richings, Mr. Frazer and the Germania Orchestra 
take part 

Our sprightly New York correspondent, " Trova- 
tor," sailed this week for Europe, where he intends 
to make a two years* tour of England, Germany 
Spain, Italy, &c., principally on foot, spending part 
of the time, however, in musical studies in Germany. 
Our readers will still enjoy bis pleasant correspond- 
ence from fields of far more artistic interest than he 
has heretofore been gleaning from. 

Mme. Laorahob has really taken her " farewell " 
benefit in New York, in Norma^ and has been crown- 
ed, with what was called a lyric crown, with leaves 
and blossoms of pure gold, amid the prolonged plau- 
dits of a crowded audience. Col. Fuller, the editor 
of the Mirror, made a handsome presentation speech. 
. . . .Thalbbro and Mme. D'Anori announce con- 
certs at Saratoga, Cape May, Newport, Niagara, 
Nahant, and wherever the fashionable crowds do 
congregate. 

Romberg's' CanUU of Schiller's " Song of the Bell" 
was performed in a creditable manner by the United 
Musical Societies of Antioch College (Horace Mann's) 
during its late Commencement week....A most capi- 
tal portrait of Handel has been engraved by Sartain 
for the current number of the Eleetie Monthly Mag^ 
sine, published by W. H. Bidwell, No. 6 Beekman 

Street, and for sale by all periodical dealers We 

have had a call from Mr. Henet Ahnbb, one of the 
old Oermanians, who has been doing much for music in 
Chicago during the year past. He has given there 
twenty afternoon concerts, which have resulted very 
successfully, although fifteen of the afternoons were 
rainy. We were glad to learn from Mr. A. that Mr. 
Hehl, who had been reported extremely ill, if not 
dead, was well, and played at one his concerts a few 
weeks since. 



**^%^i^V^^X 



IiOl&dOB. 

' The Opera season has eome to a close. At Her 
Majesty's, Mile. Piceoloroini took her benefit on the 
6th inst., in single acts fhim La FUle du Regiment, 
n Trovatore, La TVoria^o, and Donisetti'a / Jfortm; 
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and Don Giotantn was announced again, for the last 
night but four of the season, on the 9th, with Miles. 
Piccolomini, Speziia and Ortolani ; Signors Beneren- 
Uno, Belletti, Corsi, Ac... At the Royal Italian 
Theatre, the pieces during the last half of June were 
La Sonnamhitlat for the third and fourth times, with 
Mile. Victoria Balfe; La Traviata (twice more); Don 
GiovaiMf, TYovatore, ftc, &c. Fra Diavolo was an- 
nounced fur July 7th, but without Mario. ...Of the 
setting splendors of these two operatic suns, accounts 
nay res'^h \\% just too late for this week's paper. 

Handd Festivals and Italian Opera fire-works be- 
ing over, concerts of classical instnimental music re- 
sume tb?ir usual prominence in London. 

In the programme of the sixth and last Philhar- 
monic Concert we notice the name already of the 
sweet «iii(;er, who has been so popular on our side of 
the ocenn, Misii Louisa Ptxb. In the same concert 
Mme. Clara Schumaxn was pianist. Here is the 
program !ue: 

PAST I. 

Slnlbriln ^' oplti^) Mnsurt 

Arfai. yi'i** Lnuiii P\ nr. with two flutrs obbUgstl, Mr 

R. 9. I*nitt«n nnd Mr. E. OanI Mwyerberr 

Cmic«rto. VioHn. Mr Cooper n«rthov«ii 

Bemance. Miw D »lbj. ** P«nnt ies pirara " (LfM llii- 

gui>rto'«) M^yrrbosr 

Orrrton* ( f«M>Doni) Bcsthortn 

VAar II. 

Slnfont I l:i K flat Spohr 

BmU m •! Aria, '* D'ilinor Mill' All fopm/* MIm I/vuIm 

?\ uv (It Trov^rorr) V«nll 

Solo, j>i.ii:«vftorte, MHdamc CUrs SehumanD (17 Vans' 

ti(>u« 3eri«o>««w) Mt>ndel«ioba 

IKlSt, -- K brn. per nila m^norU," Hl.^s Lnulsn Fjb« 

an I Ml<« Dolby Rnwilnt 

Ovsrtut f (Oheron) W'vbcr 

Coodnecor— Prt'fcMor 8t«rudal« D«nB«tc. 

After mxich praise of the performance of the sym- 
phonies and overtures, the Timea says : 

Mr. II. C. Cooper performed Beethoven's concerto 
— ^ne of the most difKcult works ever composed for 
the violin — with wonderful skill, and was rewarded 
with the heartiest manifeststions of approval. It is 
much to he lamented that so thoroughly accomplinhed 
a player should find it necessary to emiirrnte to the 
United States, which, we understand, is Mr. Cooper's 
intention within a vcr3r short period. We cannot 
boast of so many violinists of the first class as to be 
able to part with such an artist without regret. He 
could not, however, have bid adieu to his native land 
under more flatterin|7 auspices. While Mr. Cooper is 
bent upon his American trip we have to chronicle the 
return from the western hemisphere of one who, in 
her way, has acquired and merited no less distinction. 
Miss Louisa P^ne has amassed, we believe, a con- 
siderable (|uantU}r of dollars in the "States," but that 
she has not been idle in the cultivation of her art was 
fully shown by her execution of the difficult scene 
from Meyerbeer's Camp of Silenia, which Jenny Lind 
was the first to make famous in this country, and 
Madame Bnsio, in the Royal Italian Opera version of 
the Eloile tin Nord^ rendered still more familiar. The 
Quality of Miss Pvne's voice has rather improved than 
deteriorated, ana her vocalization is remarkable for 
the same ease and brilliancy which had gained her so 
high a reputation before she quitted England. 

Madame Clara Schumann played the variations of 
Mendelssohn — which she introduced last year, at the 
same concerts, on the occasion of her first appearance 
in England — superbly, and was applauded with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme. Claka Schumann gave a single Mating on 
her own account about the first of the month, in which 
she played the following pieces : 

Boaata, C mloor (op. 80), Pkno-ferte and Ylolln— 

YMIa, UorrKrnn Bcethovra 

Pmlodinai and Fnga, A minor Bwrh 

Noetnmc, B major Chnpin 

Pnelttdlam, B minor ; 0«Drlcs, K m^Oor Msodrlmoba 

AndsDtv, A minor, (op. 71) Movtrt 

8«v«nrh Salts -Oavsrturs. &uiibonde, PasMmllfe liandvl 

Amlanto and rinsie, 4 Is ilon^rolM, Pliiao-furt* and 

TloUa— Tlolin, Hint Croat Ilsydn 

Ernst was in his best play, and the sonata went 
admirably. The slow movement was exquisitely given 
hj both artists, but the great German violinist espe- 
cially shone in expression and poetic sentiment. — 
Bach's Prelude ana Fugue in A minor was Madame 
Schumann's finest performance. It was, perhaps, 
taken too fast; but the execution, considering the 
mechanical difficulties it presents, was extraordinary. 
Chopin's Nocturne displayed the style of the Leipxtg 
pianist to less advantage. Such vaporish music is not 
suited to her manner. Mendelssohn's Prelude was 
again too quick, and occasionall]jr wanted clearness for 
that reason. The Caprice, delightfullv played, left 
nothing to be desired. In Moxart's AnaatUe (a rondo 
of infinite beauty), Madame Schumann again some- 
what injured the effect of her performance, by unduly 
accelerating the ** tempo." 

. Handel's Sio/tf produced little effect, except in the 
insunee of the Sarabande, which was played with 



admirable propriety. Haydn's two movements were 
both faultlessly given, the animated^nai!s terminating 
the concert with unusual ecitU, 

Two vocal pieces were sung by Madame Clara 
Novello— Mozart's beautiful *• Das Veilchen," and a 
new aria, written on the Italian model, by Sig. Vera, 
called <*Se fido k me;" and Miss Stabbach sang 
Beethoven's *' Ah ! perfido," with pianoforte accom- 
paniment.— AftM. JVorid, 

Charles Halle's Piano-forte Recitals. — Tlie 
first of these interesting performances (the series will 
consist of three), took place in the Dudley Gallery, 
before a select audience of fashionables and connois- 
seurs. The programme included Beethoven's sonatas 
in G and E, (Op. 29 and 109) ; Dussek's sonsta in A 
flat— JRctotrr a Pari* or Plu$ Ultra^ as it has been 
variously entitled, (Op. 71) ; Bach's Suite Anglaite, 
in G minor, (the prelude, aarabamlef gavotte, mu$ettet 
and gifjt(e)t which commences with a movement fore- 
shadowing completely the symphonic plan of Haydn 
and Mozart, and some smaller pieces by Chopin and 
Stephen Heller. M. Halld was in admirable play, 
and although we did not entirely agree with some of 
the readings (for example, the scherzo quasi alUaro 
of D'.issek, and the Prestissimo in Beethoven's Op. 
109— both of which, in our opinion, should be quick- 
er), never proved his title more satisfactorily to be 
considered one of the most accomp1i>hGd classical 
pianists of the day. We are glad to And that Miss 
Arabella Goddard's example is being followed. This 
year, as last, M. Halle will no doubt introduce one of 
the later sonatas, which the Athentmm does not ad- 
mire (we are sorry for the Athtyutum)^ at each of his 
"recitals." 

Ma. Benedict's second concert was note-worthy 
on account of the introduction, amidst the usual mass 
of miscellaneous matter, of selections from Gluck's 
••Orpheus." The TVmcs snys: 

A chain of pieces from Gluck's unjustly neelected 
OrfeOf for example, in which the part of Orfm was 
iin<itnincd by A^boni, excited the utmost interest and 
afforded unqualified cratificiition. This great sinner, 
in the scene (with chorus) *• Chi mai dell Erebo," 
and the more familiar recitative and air, ••Che faro 
senza Enridire ? " displayed her powers to signal ad- 
vantage, shining as much in the first by her forcible 
declamation a^ in the last by the unrivalled qualitv of 
her voire and her admirable vocal expression. The 
melodious chorus. •• Vienni a reicni del riposo," was 
also Riven. The music of Gluck is now too rarely 
heard ; managers will not venture to revive it at our 
lyriral theatres, and the only chance of hcarina it^ is 
in the concert-roim. Such genLM and beautiful in- 
spirations, however, are not destined for oblivion ; 
and every lover of music must be grateful to Mr. 
Benedict for the opportunity of listening to some 
fragments thus well performed, which only created an 
ardent desire for more. 



Oemaanjr* 

In the want of very recent news our musical glean- 
ings extend back over two or three months. There 
are the usual summer Festivals, which come and go 
as a matter of course among the Germans, without 
much trumpeting abroad. That at Ais la Chapelle is 
noticed in another column ; another has been the 
following : 

Mavn UEIM. — ^The irrand musical y!^/*? of the German 
harmonic societies of the Central' Rhine took place 
recently in the Grand Ducal Palace, and lasted two 
davs. "Ferdinand Hiller was the conductor. About 
166 instrumental perfonners and 700 vocalists were 
present. In the latter number were 200 ladies all 
dressed in white with green wreaths round their heads. 
On the first day the oratorio of ••Elijah" by Mendels- 
sohn, was executed ; and on the second day, Weber's 
overture to Ruryajitht*, the IlaUrluia of Handel, and 
moreeaitx by Spohr, Beethoven, Ac, were performed. 
The auditory on each day consisted of al>out 1,800 
persons. There were also concerts in the public 
gardens. Thr f?te was closed on the second day by a 
ball at the theatre, at which, upwards of 3,000 persons 
were present. 

Coloone.— The last concert of the Miinnergexang- 
Vcrein, under the direction of Herr F. Weber, was 
equally distinguished by the programme and the 
execution. Among the i>icces performed were: Men- 
delssohn's music to the Autit/one; the ••Dithyramb," 
by Julius Rietz (both with full orchestra) ; and a new 
composition by Ferd. Hiller, for male chonis unac- 
companied, to Goethe's Meinr Gfltfiti (''My God- 
dess"). The chorus consisted of 100 powerful voices 
(the Verein now numbers 136 active members). 

Wbimar. — ^The Grand Duke has appointed a new 
intendant to the Cour Theatre, Dr. Dingelstedt, who 
will enter upon his duties in October. There is some 
curiosity as to what relations will exist between him 
and the royal Capellmeister, Liszt.. •• A new Germrn 
opera: Landgraf Ludwigs Braut/ahrt, by E. Lassen, 



has been successfully produced here under lasst's di- 
rection. 

LitolfT, in Brunswick, has issued the last numbers 
of the great collection of •• Popular Melodies and 
Dances of all nations of the earth," arranged for 
piano-forte lessons of progressive difficulty, by L. 
Kohler. The collection contains 13 parts or numbers 
for two hands, and for four hands... .The Deutsche 
Tonhalle in Mannheim, have offered a prise of 20 
ducats for a four-hand Organ Soi^ata (in three move- 
ments, a fugue in the last), for an organ with two 
manuals and complete pedal ; to be sent in by Sep- 
tember at the latest. ...Richard Wagner, who lives 
in Zurich, is said to have retired to the estate of a 
rich German from North America, one of his especial 
patrons, where he can devote himself to undisturbed 
labors.... The sculptor, Heidel, in Berlin, has mod- 
elled a full-length statue of Handel, to be east in 
bronze for Halle, the native city of the great compo- 
ser.... Dr. Chrysander's Life of Handel, which prob- 
ably will be a most complete and thorough work, will 
soon make its appearance. 



J^doit>'l^><^^)<^^* 
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To secure ifisertion, Adrertisetnettts should be sent in 
as early as Thursday Evening, 



BOSTON KUSIO SCHOOL. 

TTIR Fifth Term of th« RnsUm Mai4c School will commenes 
on Mondwjr, th« 6rh of October next. Ht Merrantil« Hall. 
Insrriicfl'»n will be gi»«fn in the followliig dt-partnienu :— 
Srstem of NotsMon, IIiirni»»ny, Cnanterpolnc and Pagne, Com- 
IWMition with reference to MuMc-al Krtrni sml IiistrumsnUtloD. 
VocNllsatlon, Prncili-o 1« (Thorns Singing, l*l»no- Forte, VIoHn, 
and sny of the Orchestral Instruoients. Price of Tuition $26 

perlerni. - .« . « ■> 

Bonrd of Tns^nictlon :— 11. F RAKsa. J. \V. Aaams, Levi F. 

IIOMSa, .1 C D pARKKa, SM-1 WlLUAlTScaULTXS. 

For particulars, sddrvM n F. Daksr, No 4 Kowe Place. 

WM KRAD, Sce'y of the Corpontbm. 



MUSICAL RECRSATIONS, 

OR, A RKMKF FIIOM STUDY. A Collection of Two-Part 
Son^. consl><tln|i mostly of KIrgiint Kxtrarts from the Works 
or Kinlnriit Coni)KHerfi, with Knglish words, written expressly 
fbr th«> purprise, bv K. Ivss. .fr. 

Tlteee Two- Part' Sonjcs mnv be sang by One or Flftj voices 
on a piirt, and nre prlnclpnlir Intended ft>r the use of Female 
ClMfves In Haste. Prire Plity CenU. 

Published by Ollirer Dltson A Co. 116 Wtuhington A. 

Sold by all Nuste Dealers. 



ATBBIOR 811iOBR«. who reads music at flmt •Igbt, 
and who has liren Solo-Tenore for two years In St. ate* 
phen*s Chnrrh, *i9rh Street, New York, celebrated for Its 
muMteiil perforoiHne«»s, wants a situation la a Boston Chnroh. 
Please apply at the ofllce of this paper. 

IL TBOVATOBE Ck>mplete. 

HOIV RKADT. Verdi's eelebrsted Opera, IL TROTA- 
TORK. Knicltiih and Italian words. Price 9Z. 

AIJ^O, The SHOie, Pliuio Solo. Prlr« tS These volumes 
are bound uniform with the pn>v1oos w««rks conpriMd la 
" Dltson** Rditlon of SMsdard Operas," of whieh they Ibrm 
the 7th snd 8th. 

IN PRBffS, and will be Issned shortly, LUCIA DI 
LAMHRKMOOR, Piano Sitlo. Publlehed by 

Oliver Dlison 4fe C««» 115 Wmskingtea St. 



ATHENJE0M EXHIBITION. 

The Serond Rxlilbitlon will open WRDNRSDAT. Jnlj 16, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among whlrh will be found, 
The Visicitkin, by Page ; The Flrnt N. R. Thansglving, bj 
Kdwin White; ad'lltiitnnl pirtnn^ by Atlston ; and oiher 
works by New York and Boston Artists 



Piano-Forte Instruction. 



ULLE. QABRIELLE DE LAKOTTE, 

RKSIDRNCB. 66 UANCOCK STKKKT. 



Late Editioni of Valuable Mnsic Books. 

TIIR BRKTHOVRlf COT«IjBGT1Dlf OF HA- 
CRRD Ml*$iIC. roniprisinic llienies fr>«m the works of 
B«rUii>vrn, llH>dn, Iffisnrr, and oclier eminent Composers:— 
mid oriipnsl Tunis, Cimnfn and Anthems. The whole har- 
monised iu four ports, with an arcompanlitieot f«'r the Organ. 
By R. IVBS, Ja , H'. Alpkss and II. C. Timm. Price tl. 

THR OPBRATIC AI*BIIM| a Collection of Music 
in Parts, for l^iiili*^' Voices. Intt-nded pnrtlrularly for Scml- 
nurirs. I1i|rh S(hoi>ls, M osteal Otasses, and ths Soefal Cirols. 
ByR. Ivcs,Ja Price 60 ru. 

THB I«YRIC DRAMA I aOolleetlon of Cbomsssand 
OoncHrted IMm-vs from the principal Operas. No. 1, l.a 8oa- 
namboU. Now ready. Priee 60 ets. 

Nearly Ready i TIIB OPBBA OF IL TROTATOKB, 
with Vocal Score. 

Ollirer IMtoom *> Co., 116 Weskimgum 8i» 
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FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 
Attke Faira oflMei 



flH<utiUiU( ffliailtilli ^tcfiind BHBcfiKon 



THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE BILTER HEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER HEDAI» 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWAEB, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOH THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JI0-6AWIN0, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

rBOH tBl 

AmericBD lustilnte. New Vork, 

BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PenntrlTania State AcTtcDltnrBl Bocletr, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the Illlnoli State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PRBUIUH, 

A. BILTER HEDAL. 



TUi Honn m (MabllihMl In IBS, Yj JONAS CBICKEB- 
IHO, ud up (o (bt pnHDt llm* bH furnlibsd IS.DOO 
PUnOB. For llH ubKilIJDD dT IbM PLuoi In tbe Uillfd 
8UUI ud In Bnglind, lh>j ban bnn oudKl— 
EleTcn Gold Uedali, 
Berenieen Silver Hedalc, 
Four Dronze Medal*. 

WAREROODIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WSStf IILD, MASS. 



lACHER OF MUSIC, 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTIO^ 

PIANO-FORTE, 

— --— "-V WaitklnBtBB BtzMt, 



a. andr£ &> CO., 

DipSl of Foreign and American Mutic, 

UM CHESTOtIT STBEBT, FHILADILPHIA, 
l|«Morj. Andrt, Off«ibacb,Pntill>hp 



UntB«thonB^,i; 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Cy (Importeil ftdm En|bnd) 

309 ' Broadway, N.r. 



£ich Oltr ird Mi^Jiiol i> prinl*i MpanUly, tt prktt 

NotcIIo'h Part Song-Book. 

LWrlDt. PrIcE S2. 

vork mii>>in<Df new Giro uid pftnS«icB«bj tbt b#«t 
n rDniptMrrn— imona olhm^ KlAhPp, BrUfOirt. ^urXax- 
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nil by (ocKdI »u.pn-rr>.>i.ilP»r<-3on|] by •uilunt 
D foo.[«»er«, .rt 10 l!..gll-h |.»lrj. K.ch 0I« i.nd 

Orpbeu* I 






3, A.. irOVELLO, 



JOB PRINTING 



SDWABD L. BAI.GH, 

ITO. 31 eOHOOL STRBEO?. 



C. BBEVSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
M BKOADWAT, NEW tOEK, 

Dipot of Erard't Grand Pianot. 

GUtCULATtHO MUSICAL LIBCtARY. 
IT'CoBMuUf on huida comjilfW UKrunistof Amlriai 



DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

6nc[rabtm|9 anb paintings. 

Drawing and Painting Uateriala, 



Oil. i>A.iia"TiN"oe 



INVITED TO VISIT I-RBELY. 



O. Xj. TTCr.&.^^^CXZU'S ««> Oo. 



^■' 



_^__ WM!esa!E i Retail Dealers id 

I J^"^^ ?r ^^"* MELODEONB, 

•^•^^Jt Eastern Vann&ctoriei. 

IV'AREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 

No. 51 Raudolph Street, Chicago, Bl. 



lEUSkLLET, ZSJ^TTIS <Sc CJO- 



id. Parlor Grand, 




PliHOrORIES, 



PATKNT SUflPENSIOS BlttDOR AND ORASD ACTION. 

400 Washinglon Street, Boston, 

(NHr BoftiUn M.rtrt.) 



FAIII8 FIRST PRIZE FIANO-FOBTH& 



ALBEETW.UDD&CO. 




InlTinal BxhlMllan » Pkrii.tn ISSS, 

THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
>iir4Fil 10 u> fnrlbi £E£7 sqVAHE PIANO- 



A. lie.ET>A.Ij 
d (iir Iht Bur Hmlon IMiiin-FnrttronlrlbllM 
k IVorld'I filror 18511, ud TWO MKDALS 



WarerooniB, 296 Waihington Street, Bocton. 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Xnatiottot b( Itii plana- Jaiti, ®Tsin tt nirmgni. 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

PT7BI.ISXIER OF lbIT7SlC, 

flnH StRlii In JQuallal ^tttttmHiSI, 

tM BROADITAT, ALBANT. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
iniPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN nVSIG, 

Mo. 769 BBOASWAT, ooniar ot Hlntli Bt. 



StQNOB AUaXTfiTO B^NBEIaABI 

Oivei luitnietlon in Singing, 

Reitdcnca Mo. 86 Flnekner Slrtt. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€(ail)K nf ij)E ^innn null Ringing, 

V. S. HOTEL. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 
Riatdenac No. BO KBECland Itnet. 



No. ai 6CHOOI . BTBEET^ 
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More from the Falls. 

Cataract Hoi'se, Niagara, July 13, 1&57. 
Dear Dtviqht: 

Still a charmed guest at this Court, where, 
crowned with everlasting green, more radiant 
than the freshest, wet, sunlit June leaf—the sub- 
limest and most versatile of water spirits holds 
his seductive, magnificent eternal revel, I write 
again, partly to assure you that I have not ** gone 
over *' to my beautiful enemy. 

The understanding plumbs the scales ; and we 
maintidn that mental equilibrium, which chastens 
the imagination, measures the distance of its 
flight, and reports its discoveries ; enables us to 
plant a safe chamois foot on the edge of over- 
hanging cliffs, and there affront with steady gaze 
the bewildering eye of the enchanter. 

Man is an overmatch for any waterfall ; and a 
rising and widening mind not only holds him, 
but finds, besides, a snug comer and. hospitable 
room for scenes and events of human interest 

We found, in the language of the pencil, an 
unexpected high light of patriotism here upon 
the Fourth, *' focused up " against the pplitical 
shadow of Canada. Cannon, crackers, bells, 
pyrotechny in the fields, and bonfires in the 
streets ; rival fire-engines sending upward jets in 
slender mockery of the waterfall; an Indian 
foot race, in gala costume ; and the natives of 
the neighboring Indian village disseminated over 
their ancestral and original domain. 

On Sunday we made a pilgrim's progress to- 
wards Tuscarora, past the suspenmon bridge, 
past the whirlpool, happily past the Devil's Hole, 
on to the little Indian chapel of the Lord, set on 
ahilL 

We pale faces numbered a quarter of the 



congregation. Tlie instrumental music, one big 
fiddle, was monopolized by a native, in whose 
eye glittered the fiery spirit of his race, while his 
nose seemed newly coppered by a spirit equally 
ardent, and I fear more invincible. The choir 
was composed entirely of base voices, led by 
Kantshine, whose right eye was in a patch, which 
he vainly endeavored to conceal by a long lock 
of hair sweeping down from the forehead. 

AVhat shall be said to these dusky children of 
the Great Spirit ? What a beautiful problem it 
would be to harmonize the grand voices of 
nature, the roar of the forest and of the water- 
fall, vibrating as these must be upon the inner- 
most chords of their bcinjj — with a verse from 
the Sermon on the Mount, or some other pa.ssage 
from those 

'* Sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue," 

and so strike a light of hope into their hearts 
that would shine and warm forever I 

Instead of this, the white preacher offered them 
the husks of tlie Genevan creed, and his words 
were translated and uttered afler him in the 
hard and guttural Indian tongue, by a native 
who stood by his side in the pulpit I turned to- 
wards a lively pappoose that stood near on its 
mother's knees, in its Indian cradle — a flat 
board bound with gay stuffs — and winked and 
chuckled at a string of beads slung on a hoop 
around its head. Catching the kind and merry 
eyes of Elve, the beads were neglected for a 
time. Kantshine re-adjusted his hirsute dis- 
guise. I fear there is a comedy going on in 
church. God willed it otherwise. He who in a 
thousand homes is filling the eyes of childhood 
with that inefl*ab]e tenderness and truth, which, 
more than all the ministrations of nature leads 
the heart directly up to Him ; and who, with an 
equally impartial love removes that light from 
other homes, took care of that day. 

A child's coffin was brought in, and laid 
silently on a table beneath the pulpit The 
preacher spoke unheard. Pappoose was forgot- 
ten. Kantshine went into total eclipse. Fun 
vanished from the face of Elve. A summer 
cloud came over the heaven of her ^yeiA^ then 
wept itself away, and left them 

<* Homes of silent prayer," 

as they met those of the bereft young Indian 
mother. 

In Indian eyes is often seen the expression of 
an unlimited and remediless sorrow, as if out of 
their shadowy depths looked the soul of the eter- 
nal past In hers was added the perplexed and 
eager look of one seeking to define an object in 
the distant darkness. 

The spirit of Christ entered the little chapel, 



and wrought a miracle in the preacher, who 
bolted directly from his Calvinistic logic, and be- 
gan to argue with superfluous elaboration the 
necessary salvation of every dying child, since 
the foundation of the worid. 

The meeting broke up. I recalled Kantshine 
glimmering in the corner, and was sharpening 
his characteristics for pictorial memory, when I 
missed Elve among a crowd of native women. 
She appeared directly, however ; and, as we 
rode away, and I put my handkerchief into her 
ungloved and gentle hand, I came to know that 
both the mother and the live pappoose, and the 
mother of the child in heaven, would surely hold 
their white blue-evcd sister in sinsular and 
affectionate remembrance. 

Hold thou me thus, dear friend, for I am, as 
ever. Mot. 



Thomas Carlyle on the Opera. 

[Prom the Dumfries Album.] 

Music is well said to be the speech of angels ; 
in fact, nothing; among the utterances allowed to 
man is felt to be so divine. It brings us near to 
the Infinite ; we look for a moment across the 
cloudy elements into the eternal Sea of Light 
when song leads and inspires us. Serious na- 
tions — all nations that can still listen to the man- 
dates of nature — have prized song and music as 
the highest; as a vehicle for worship, for pro- 
phecy, and for whatsoever in them was divine. 
Their singer was admitted to the council of the 
universe, friend of the gods, and choicest bene- 
factor to man. Reader, it was actually so in 
Greek, in Roman, in Moslem, Christian, most of 
all in old Hebrew times ; and if you look how it 
is now, you will find a change that should aston- 
ish you. Good heavens ! from a psalm of Asaph 
to a seat at the London opera in the Haymarket 
— what a road have men travelled ? The waste 
that is made in music is probably amon^r the sad- 
dest of all our squanderings of God's giSs, Music 
has, for a long time past, been avowedly mad, 
divorced from sense and fact ; and runs about 
now as an open Bedlamite, for a good many gen- 
erations bacK, bragging that she has nothing to do 
with sense and fact, but with fiction and delirium 
only ; and stares with unaffected amazement, not 
able to suppress an elegant burst of witty laugh- 
ter, at mv sug^sting the old fact to her. Fact 
nevertheless it is; forgotten, and fallen ridiculous 
as it may be. Tyrtosus, who had a little music, 
did not sinff '* Barbers of Seville,** but the need 
of beating back one's country's enemies — a most 
true song, to which the hearts of men did bunt 
into responsive fiery melody, followed by fiery 
strokes oefore long. Sophocles also sang, and 
showed in erand dramatic rhythm and melody, 
not a fable but a fact — the best he could interpret 
it — the judgment of Eternal Deity upon the err- 
ing sons of men. ^schylus, Sophocles, all noble 
poete, were priests as well ; and sang the truest, 
(which was also the divinest), they had been 
privileged to discover here below. 

To " sing the praise of God ; " that you will 
find, if you can interpret old words, and see what 
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new things thej mean, was always, and will 
always be, the business of the singer. He who 
forsakes that business, and, wasting our divinest 
gifts, sings the praise of chaos, what shall we say 
of him ? David, King of Judea, a soul inspired 
hj divine music, and much other heroism, was 
wont to pour himself in sone ; he with seer's eye 
and heart discerned the godlike amid the human, 
struck tones that were an echo of the sphere har- 
monies, and are still felt to be such. Reader, 
art thou one of a thousand able still to read a 
Psalm of David and catch some echo out of it 
through the old dim centuries, feeling far off, in 
thy own heart, what it once was to other hearts 
made as thine ? To sing it attempt not, for it is 
impossible in this late time ; only know that it 
was once sung. 

Then go to the opera, and hear, with unspeak- 
able reflections, wnat men now sins I t)f the 
Haymarket Opera my account, in bne, is this. 
Lustres, candelabras, paintinjg, gilding, at discre- 
tion ; a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him 
that commanded the slaves of the lamp — a hall 
as if fitted up by the genii, regardless of expense. 
Upholstery and the outlay of human capital 
could do no more. Artists, too, as they are call- 
ed, have been got together from the ends of the 
world, regardless likewise of expense, to do dan- 
cinff and singing, some of them even geniuses in 
tbeir craft. One singer in particular, called Co- 
letti, or some such name, seemed to me, by the 
cast of his face, by the tones of his voice, by his 
general bearing, so far as I could read it, to be a 
man of deep and ardent sensibilities, of delicate 
intuitions, mat sympathies, originally an almost 
poetic soul, or man of genius as we term it ; 
stamped by nature as capable of far other work 
than scjualling here like a blind Samson to m^e 
the Philistines sport. Nay, all of them had apt- 
itudes, ^perhaps of a distinguished kind, and must, 
by their own and other people's labor, have got 
a training equal or superior m toilsomeoess, ear- 
nest assiduity, and patient travail, to what breeds 
men to the most arduous trades. I speak not of 
kings, grandees, or the like show figures ; but 
few soldiers, judges, men of letters, can have had 
such piuns taken with them. The very ballet 
girls, with their muslin saucers round them, were 
perhaps little short of miraculous, whirling and 
spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon 
her left or right great toe, with the other leg 
stretched out at an ancle of ninety degrees, as if 
you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by one 
of their points, a pair, or rather a multitudinous 
cohort of mad, restlessly jumping, and clipping 
scissors, and so bidden them rest, with opened 
blades, and stand still, in the Devil's name ! A 
truly notable motion— marvellous, almost miracu- 
lous, were not the people there so used to it ; 
motion peculiar to the opera ; perhaps the ugli- 
est, and surely one of the most diflicult ever 
taught a female in this world. Nature abhors it; 
but art does at least admit it to border on the 
impossible. One little Cerito, or Taglioni the 
Second, that night when I w!as there, went bound- 
ing from the floor as if she had been made of 
Jndia-rubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, and in- 
clined by positive levity to bolt through the ceil- 
ing ; perhaps neither Seniiramis nor Catharine 
li. had bred herself so carefully. 

Such talent, and such martyrdom of training, 

gathered from the four winds, was now here to 
o its feat and be paid for it— regardless of 
expense, indeed. 'i'he purse of Fortunatus 
seemed to have opened itself, and the divine art 
of musical sound and rhythmic motion was wel- 
comed with an explosion of all the magnificences 
which the other arts, fine and coarse, could 
achieve. For you to think of some Rossini or 
Bellini in the rear of it, too ; to say nothing of 
the Stanficlds. and hosts of scene-painters, ma- 
chinists, engineers, and enterprisers; fit to have 
token Gibraltar, written the history of England, 
or reduced Ireland into industrial regiments, had 
they so set their minds to it Alas ! and of all 
these notable or noticeable human talents, and 
excellent perseverances, and energies, backed by 
mountains of wealth, and led by the divine art 
of music and rhythm, vouchsafed by heaven to 



them and us, what was to be the issue here this 
evening? An hour's amusement, not amusing 
either, but wearisome and dreary, to a high-dix- 
ened select populace of male and female persons, 
who seemea to me not much worth amusing. 
Could any one have pealed into their hearts 
once, one true thought and glimpse of self-vincm: 
high-dizened, most expensive penons, aristocracy 
so called, or best of the world, beware, beware 
what proofs you are giving here of bettemeM 
and bestness. And then the salutary pang of 
conscience in reply. " A select populace, with 
money in its purse, and drilled a little by the 
posture maker ; good Heavens I if that were 
what, here and everywhere in God's creation, I 
am. And a world all dying because I am, and 
show myself to be, and to have long been, even 
that ? John, the carriage — ^the carriage, swift ! 
Let me go home in silence, to reflection, perhaps 
to sackcloth and ashes ! " This, and not amuse- 
ment, would have profited these persons. Amuse- 
ment at any rate, they did not get from Euterpe 
and Melpomene. These two muses, sent for re- 
gardless of expense. I could see, were but the 
vehicle of a kind of service, which I judged to be 
Paphian rather. Toung beauties of both sexes 
used their opera-glasses, you could notice, not 
entirely for looking at the stage. And it must be 
owned, the light in this explosion ai all the up- 
holsteries, and the human fine arts and coarse, 
was magical, and made your fair one an Armida, 
if you liked her better so. Nay, certain old 
improper females (of quality) in their rouj^e and 
jewels, even iheae looked like some' reminiscence 
of enchantment and J saw this and the other 
lean domestic dandy, with icy smile on his old 
worn fare, this and the other Marquis Singedel- 
omme. Prince Mahogany, or the like foreign dig- 
nitary, tripping into the boxes of said females, 
grinning there awhile, with dyed moustaches, 
and Macassar oil graciosity, and then trippinfj 
out asrain ; and. in fact T perceived that Coletti 
and Cerito. and the Bhythinic arts, were a mere 
accompaniment here. Wonderful to see, and 
sad. if you had eyes. Do but think of it Cleo- 
patra threw pearls into her drink, in mere waste, 
which was reckoned foolish of her. But here 
had the modem aristocracy of men brought the 
divinest of its arts, heavenly music itself, and 
piling all the upholsteries and ingenuities that 
other human art could do, had lighted them into 
a bonfire to illuminate an* hour's flirtation of 
Singedelomme, Mahogany, and these improper 
persons. 

Never in nature had T seen such waste before. 
Oh ! Coletti, you whose inborn melody, once of 
kindred as I judged to ** the melodies eternal," 
might have valiantly weeded out this and the 
other false thing from the ways of men, and made 
a bit of God's creation more melodious, — they 
have purchased you away from that, chained you 
to tbe wheel of Prince Mahogany's chariot, and 
here you make sport for a Macassar Singede- 
lomme, and his improper females, past the prime 
of life. Wretched, spiritual nigger, oh ! it you 
had some genius, and were not a mere born nig- 
ger, with appetite for pumpkin, should you have 
endured such a lot ? I lament for you beyond 
all other expenses. Other expenses are light ; 
vou are the Cleopatra's pearl that should not 
have been flung into Mahogany's claret cup. 
And Rossini, too, and Mozart, and Bellini, O 
Heavens I when I think that Music, too, is con- 
demned to be mad, and to burn himself to this 
end, on such a fiineral pile, your celestial opera- 
house grows dark and infernal to me. Behind its 
glitter stalks the shadow of Eternal Death through 
it too. I look not " up into the Divine eye," as 
Richter has it, *' but down into the bottomless 
eye-socket " — not upwards towards God, Heaven, 
and the Throne of Truth, but too tnily down ; 
towards Falsity, Vanity, and the dwelling-place 
of Everlasting Despair. Goo<l sirs, surely I by 
no means expect the opera will abolish itself this 
year or the next But if you ask me why heroes 
are not bom now, why heroisms are not done 
now, I will answer you. It is a world all calcu- 
lated for strangling of heroisms. At every in- 
srcss into life the genius of the world lies in wait 
for heroisms ; and, by seduction, or compulsion, 



unweariedly does its utmoet to pervert tiiem or 
extinguish them. Yes, to its halls of sweating 
tailon, distressed needle-women, and the like, 
this opera of yours is the appropriate heaven. 
Of a truth, if'^you will read a Psalm of Asaph, 
and then come hither and read the Rooini and 
Coletti paahn, you will find the ages have altered 
a good deal Nor do I wish all men to become 
Psalmist Asaphs, and &natic Hebrews. Far 
other is my wish — hr odier, and wider, is now 
my notion of the universe. Populationf of stem 
faces, stem as any Hebrew, bat capable, withal, 
of bursting into inextinguishable laughter on 
occasions— ^o you understand that new and bet- 
ter form of character? Laughter also, if It come 
from the heart is a heavenly thing. But at 
least and lowest, I would have yon a population 
abhorring phantasms, abhorring unveracity in all 
things, ana in your amusements, which are vol- 
untuy and not compulsory things, abhoning it 
most impatiently of all. 



[ProB Bkjud Trior's Ltfttwt to th» trft«M ]; 

Ibe Handel TaitiTal— The Openit 4bo.— 
Churoh*! Hiagara. 

LoHDow, July 1. 
I reached London in season to hear die last of 
Handel's oratorios — Israel in Egypt'— in ihe Pal- 
ace at Sydenham. I doubt wheUier any conipo- 
ser, dead or alive, has ever had such an ovation. 
Two thousand singers and nearly five hundred 
instrumental performers, interpreted his choruses 
to an audience of more than 1 7,000 persons. 
The coup tTceil^ alone, was sublimer than any 
picture. The vast amphitheatre of singers, fiu- 
mg up the whole breadth of the western transept, 
stretched off into space, and the simultaneous 
turning of the leaves of their music books was 
like the appearance of ^ an army with banners," 
or the Tustung of the wind in a mountain forest 
We were so late that we could only cling to the 
outskirts of the multitude below, and I was fear- 
ful that we should not be able to hear distinctly 
— but I might as well have feared not hearing 
the thunder in a cloud over my head. Not only 
was the quarter of a mile of palace completely 
filled wiUi the waves of the chorus, in eserj 

Eart, but they >pread beyond it, and flowed audi- 
ly over the hills for a mile around. I kept my 
eye on the leader. Da Costa, whose single ann 
controlled the whirlwind. He lifted it, like 
Moses, and the plagues fell upon Egypt; he 
waved it, and the nailstones smote, crashing upon 
the highways and the temple-rooft ; he stretcned 
it forth, and the Red Sea waves parted, and 
closed again on the chariots of Pharioh. He 
was lord of the tuneful hosts that day, and Han- 
del himself, as he wrote the scores of the immor- 
tal work, could not have more perfectly incarna- 
ted its harmonies. Following nun, I trod in the 
thunder marches of the two-fbld chorus, and 
stood in the central calm of the stormy whirls of 
sound. 

There is no doubt that, with the mass^ of the 
English people, Handel is the most popular com- 
poser. The opera is still an exotic, not yet natu- 
ralized to their taste; but Handel, with his seri- 
ousness, his cheerfulness, his earnestness, his se- 
rene self-reliance and undaunted daring, speaks 
directlv to the English heart His very graces 
have the simple quietness of the songs of Shak- 
speares or those touches of tender fancy which 
glimmer like spots of sunshine through the ca- 
thedral gloom of Milton. The effect of the grand 
performance, however, was frequently marred by 
the sharp, dry sound of senseless clappings, de- 
mandinor an encore, whi(;h Da Costa sensibly re- 
fused whenever it was possible. We who stood 
in the edges of the crowd were also greatly 
annoyed by the creaking boots of snobs who 
went idly walking up and down the aisles, and 
the chatter of the feminine fools, who came only 
to be heard and seen. In New York one might 
have the same annoyance, but by no possibility 
could it happen in Germany. '• ♦ ♦ 

Don Giovanni is having a great run in both 
Italian Operas, Grisi and Piccolomini being ' 
rivals in the part of Donua Anna, I heard the 
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former, and wondered at the coMiimmate skill 
with which ihe maDaged a failing Toice. Bono 
wai the Zeriina^ but, though sweet and graceful 
at ever, she seemed to have lost something since 
she was in New York, fire or six ^ears aga 
Herr Formes, as LeporeUt*^ was admirable, and 
Cerito appeared in the ballet scene with all her 
former grace and beauty ; but the Italian Opera 
in Loncbn is not now what it was in Lumley*s 
palmy days. Entertainments by individual^ 
single-string performers, playing on '* a harp of a 
thousand strings " — are now very popular. The 
success of Albert Smith and Goraon Gumming 
has led the way to a number of solo performan- 
ces, nearly all of which are very well attended. 
Mr. Drayton, (an American, 1 believe), gives 
what he calls *' Illustrated Proverbs;'' Miss P. 
Uorton exhibits something of the same kind; 
Mr. Woodin pours forth an " Olio of Oddities ;" 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilton announce their ** Evenings 
with the American Poets,** etc. AU the world 
crowds on a Sunda^r to hear the Rev. Mr. Spur- 
£eon, who splurges in the Surrey Musical Hall. 
Be is, I am told, of the Beecher school, but with 
less ability, and impresses principally by his ear- 
nestness and the direct, practic^ nature of his 
sermons. People seem to be ur^;ed that he is a 
sincere ma^, though his face, as it appears in the 
shop-windows, is anything but an agreeable one 
to look upon — being round and foil, with round 
eyes, flat, flabby cheeks, a pug nose, and short 
lips, gaping apart to exhibit some very prominent 
front teeth. • * * • • • • 

Church's picture of Niagara has just arrived, 
and has been seen by a few connoisseurs, though 
there has yet been no public exhibition of it. I 
have heaid but one opinion in regard to it The 
exhibitor told me that Ruskin hi^ just been to 
see It, and that he had found effects in it which 
he had been waiting for years to find. I am 
sorry that it is shown by gas-light, in a darkened 
room. Church's pictures will all bear the day- 
light; he needs no artificial trickeries of this kind. 
Some English artists had been, a few days pre- 
vious, questioning me about landscape art in 
America, and J am delighted at beinf able to 
point to such a noble example in justihcation of 
my assertions. Cropsey, wno is now living here, 
has a very fine autumnal picture in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. 1 believe he is do- 
ing very well. Hart, the sculptor, has been set- 
tle here for more than a year past, and his 
admirable busts are beginning to excite attention. 
I wish I had time to speak of Millais's '* 6ir 
Jsnmbras," about which one hears the most con- 
flicting opinions,, and Rosa Bonheur's wonderfol 
picture of ** The Horse Fair." But as the latter 
IS owned by an American, you will see it some 
day or other* I have seen nothing of Landseer's 
which at all approaches it 



Moiio in TTniYenitiet. 

[from tlM N«w Tork Muleal World.] 

The commencement season of our New Eng- 
land Colleges having arrived, we are led to spe- 
culate upon the question. What have our Colleges 
done for Music ? Even in these institutions that 
profess to be Universities^ has Muac found any 
place ? ** ATJniversity," the dictionary tells us, 
** is a place where all the -arts and sciences are 
studied ;" but it would puzzle anyone exceed- 
ingly to find out how this art i:f studied in such 
plaras in this country. Oxford and Cambridge, 
m Old England, have foundations for musical 
profossonhips ; they give degrees to those who, 
on examination, show the proper proficiency, and 
^honoris causa,*' to those whose eminence de- 
serves to be thus honored. It waa in ancient 
times esteemed to be a proper and necessary ele- 
ment in the education of a Prince ; and even now 
the Prince Consort of England devotes no little 
attention to it, and gives ffood proof of his study. 
Amonff the composers of England, we find Lord 
WeUeiley, a Governor-General of India; and 
the name of his illustrious brother, the Duke of 
Wellington, will be seen in some of our books of 
Church Music, as the composer of chants of no 
mean merit Nous avtmschanff^ tout eeku Could 



General Scott have been sent to Mexico, if he 
had been so unhappy as to have composed a psalm 
tune ? Could '* Johnny Mason," (as the French 
Court Journal has christened him) have repre- 
sented Uncle Sam near the Court of Louis Napo- 
leon if he had written a mass V 

Hard-fisted and hard-headed Brother Jonathan, 
while he professes to admire and love the divine 
art, terribly despises the artist He likes to hear 
singing and playing, but despises the performer. 
He is a terrible cntic, (especially when he gets- 
on a church singing committee), and there is 
nothing that he so loves or thinks he knows so 
much about as music. But woe betide the unfor- 
tunate man to whom chance or inclination have 
given some skill, in whom Nature has placed a 
real love of music, and education given some 
powers of execution! We know a venerable 
cleivyman, not a thousand miles from the shadow 
of the University walls, who is an excellent per- 
former upon the violin, who was pasaonately 
(thouffh reasonably^ fond of it; but the brethren 
and sisters of the cnurch found it to be indecent 
and intolerable that their minister should be a 
fiddler, and he, for his brethren and companions' 
sake, unwilling to eau^e them to offend, though 
not without regret, ** hung up the fiddle and the 
bow." That lawyer has a monstrous mill-stone 
about his neck who can sng or play, or even 
ventures to write down his thoughts about music. 
The doctor had better stick to his stethoscope, 
and not blow away at once his breath and nis 
prospects of success through a flute. The vene- 
rable and respectable Mr. Two per cent will 
never more be patient of his. The venerable 
Two per cent picked up his education in the 
street, and laid the early foundation of his fortune 
in trading horses. Now, he is a pillar of the 
church, and criticizes terribly the selections of 
the refined amateur who leads the singers in the 
gallery. He is a practical man '* with no non- 
sense about him." 

Seriously, any proficiency in music, however 
small, is a hit to success in a professional 
man in any department He is looked on as a 
flippant dreamer and idler, who sings as he goes 
through life, instead of calculating interest If he 
sings, he cannot pray well, or plead well, or heal 
weB. 

But is not this art worthy to be to some extent 
taught in our colleges? And would not the 
sanction of Alma Mater give respectability to its 
pracdce in the eyes of the world, and of the 
worldly-minded V The scholar could reply, " I 
learned this at the feet of my dear Alma Mater, 
and prize it not the least among the instructions 
that she gave." What a refining, humanizing 
influfuce would go forth every year from college 
walls into every nook and corner of our land, if 
every one who left them carried with him some 
knowledge of this most refining and humanizing 
of the arts 1 We have in mind at present a case 
in point, in the exnmple of an alumnus of old 
Harvard, who is at the head of one of our great 
manufacturing establishments. He thought that 
among a thousand men and women and children 
whom he employs, there should be some singers. 
He had but to tak the question and some seventy 
or eighty came forward, and he provided for them 
the proper teaching and the happiest results 
followed, to the great pleasure, not alone of those 
who took a part in the undertaking, but of the 
whole popukuion of the town. Here is a case of 
the influence exerted in cultivating Uie taste of a 
town by a single man of refinement and enthu- 
siasm, and in this case of not a little musical 
accomplishment and knowledge. But he in not 
for that any less eflScient as me agent of one of 
our lai^gest corporations. 

All college- bred men are in positions more or 
less to aid in some such way in this pleasant work 
— especially the clergy^ in whose education it is 
not only almost absolutely essential but also 
almost absolutely neglected. But as yet the 
college does nothing to educate this part of our 
nature. We learn a few psakn tunes, perhaps, 
in the college choirs, a few bacchanalian choruses 
or sentimental songs in the club-room, and Uiat is 
alL Let us have something better. Let music 
be recognized in all our colleges as a proper 



branch of the education of the Christian gentle- 
man, that should receive some pruning and 
training and cherishing at the hands of Alma 
Mater, and not be suffered to grow as it has, all 
straggling and wild and foil of Sioms. 

We have from the colleffes our sweet and 
dearly-loved poets — Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, 
Lowell, Holmes ! Shall we not ^ve from their 
walls also sweet singers and the masters of the 
lyre? Shall we not give to the scholar this 
crowning grace, most graceful of all ; and shall 
we not give to the artist the rounded fulness of 
the thorough education of the scholar ? 

At CaDobridge last week we had music some- 
what better than the clang of brass that is the 
normal munc of the public days of our colleges; 
A chorus of students sang with well- trained voices 
the songs of Auld Lang Syne. Such entertain- 
ment acKLs not a little to the attractions that make 
the sons of fair Hafvard throng to her jubilee ; 
and they leave again her hallowed grounds 
touched with no little emotion, when they join aa 
they did last week in the solemn chorus of the 
t^arting Song. w. 



Peals of. Bella. 

(From th« Boston Tnnieiipt.) 

A writer in a late number of Dwight's Journal 
of Music (273) has a pleasant paper on the 
subject of bells, founded on the item travelling 
about that Lowell is to have a chime of bells. 
He is right in saying that it should be a peal of 
bells ; and I agree with Aim, that there is scarcely 
any sound under heaven more monotonous than- 
chimes, the mere striking of any set of bells once. 
— No indeed ; to have the music of the bells they 
must be rung; the bell must be struck several 
timcit by its own dapper as it makes nearly a 
revolution, and the whole set must be served the 
same way in succession and in a continuation of 
changes. Then you get the music of the peal ; 
and for anything more noble, elevating, exhil- 
arating, or joyous in the way of sound, there is 
no music to match it ; it is the grandest music on 
earth; thunder alone surpasses it in sublimity. 
A band of music-^let it be ever so good — can be 
heard only at a short distance ; but a good peal 
of bells can be heard for miles. Our forefatners 
believed that the music of the bells frightened 
away evil spirits ; and it is true — but not in the 
sense in which they believed it — the music of the 
bells will remove that lanzuor which depresses the 
spirit when the mind and body are fatigued with 
toe day's work. There is no truer ligbtener of 
the spirit than a peal of bells ; it is to a whole 
city what the band is to the company when they 
play one of their liveliest tunes ; and, although a 
moderate distance lends an additional enchant- 
ment to their music, it is by no means disagreeable 
at the foot of the belfry. 

Blessed be he, who first mooted this subject in 
this country, for now that the ball is set in motion 
we hope it will not stop until every city in the 
land has its peal of bells. Gentlemen of the 
press, see that it is kept up; it is one of the 
elements of civilization. It is as necessary as 
light pure air and fresh water. A good peal of 
bells would be as good as Boston Common in 
summer — and a ^pod deal better than the Common 
in winter — for it would gladden the hearts of 
thousands when the snow is deep, and the cold 
severe, and the Common unavailable; then by 
your own firesides, at Thanksgiving, at Christmas, 
and at New Year, you would nave a new element 
of enjoyment in a lusty peal of bells; then, instead 
of the eternal fiz, crack, bang, bang, of the fire- 
crackers, you would have something wherewith 
merrily and appropriately to announce the Fourth 
of July, Then, when good news came, of whatr 
ever import — whether of the completion of the 
Trans-atlantic telegraph, or ihe abohtion of slavery 
in these United States, you would have something 
whereby you could worthily announce the news 
to dwellers five miles round 1 Cannon and 
crackers sink into inagnificance beade a peal of 
bells ; besides, bells are made to imitate artillery 
itself— on the proper occasions. Bells can give 
the three-limes-three and one cheer more — in 
I their appropriate music, i. e., firing — making the 
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whole peal strike at the same instant and repeated 
as often as desired. Nothing can express uni- 
versal gladness like a peal of bells — nay, in 
countries where bells, are in plenty, it is not 
unusual to set the bells ringing on many private 
occasions, such as births^ marriages^ and tlie 
arrival of welcome gnents. Our Boston belles — 
let them be ever so rich, or the occasion be made 
ever so magnificent, come not near the honor they 
might otherwise have, with a fine peal of bells to 
announce their wedding — and therefore let us 
have the bells. 

It will be no small feather in the cap of Lowell, 
if she should be the first city in the Union that 
shall have a peal of bells — and it is devoutly to 
be hoped that a peal they intend, and not a mere 
chime. Good music can be got from six bells, but 
better from ei^ht I am inclined to think, too, 
that eight bells is the happy medium in bell music 
— giving all the sounds necessar}', and minimizing 
the outlay required and the expense of ringing — 
not that this latter item need ever be so great as 
to prevent the smallest cit^^ from having its peal ; 
as wherever bells are, nngers enough will be 
found who will love the exercise. Only have the 
flowers, the bees are sure to find them, and only 
get the bells and the ringers will be sure to grow 
round them. Wherever there are bells the 
rin^rs spring up, each one devoted to his bell, 
with a half dozen growing around him, like 
suckers to young trees, ready to step in his shoes 
whenever absence, or sickness or death prevent 
him being at his post Whenever a good peal of 
bells shall have been once established, and the 
people get a taste of the music, we believe a new 
element of civilization will be introduced, and 
one the people will not willingly let die. 

Some may fancy that half J say about the bells 
is no better than nonsense, but every one has 
read £. A. Poe's poem about the Bells, and if the 
mere jingle of the sleigh bells (a sound, by the 
by, that might be rendered more harmonious by 
having them of different tones on each team) 
could elicit so much praise from him, what would 
a glorious peal of eijvht large bells have done! 
And, as a finish to tins paragraph, I will just cite 
a few of the poets in justification : 

_ • 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitcned the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies- 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on. 

[Cowper. 
Charles Lamb sa}*^ in prose : 
" Of all sound of all bells — (bells, the music 

nighext bordering upon heaven) — most solemn and 

touching is the peal which rings out the old year." 
And in verse : 

Chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse, or high, have chanced to 
lure 

Forth ftrom the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft again, hard matter which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit — thought-sick and tired 

Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him thus engaged the Sabbath bells salute 

Sodden ! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 

The cheering music ; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 

How fond the rustic's ear at leisure dwells 
On the soft soundings of his village bells. 

[Clare. 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite 

When the merry bells ring round. [Milton. 



D. J. 



Letter from Signer Corelli. 

[Corrttipondanre of the Gazette.] 

Sir :— While I was tliinking that If I were to 
write a letter to all those persons to whom I might 
wish, either throo$;h friendship or regard, to give 
soch token of my good souvenir, I should have to 
sit down from morning to night scribbling away, 
the idea recurred to tne to address this letter to you, 



which you would kindly insert in your valuable 
paper, as being intended to remember me particu- 
larly to all those of ray friends and pupils under 
whose eyes it might happen to fall. 

After a fair passage of twelve days, we arrived in 
Liverpool on Sunday, June 30ih, at 12 o'clock in 
the forenoon. 

On landing, the officers at the custom house put 
my patience, a virtue wherewith I am not particularly 
gifted, to a very severe test. I hope, for my pupils' 
sake, that I have not lost it altogether. 

I intended to start for London without delay, but 
the exhibition of the Art Treasury in Manchester 
held out a sufiirient inducement to make a trip to 
that city, and roost delighted have I been by doing 
so, as I had an opportunity of admiring; the finest 
collection of works of Art that has ever been brought 
together. I had aNo the pleasure to see her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen. 

As soon as I reached London, my first occupation 
was, of course, of going about paying visits to my 
acquaintances who happened to be' in London. Mr. 
Lumlcy and Mr. Costa were foremost among the 
number, and the former gentleman favored me on 
the morrow with the following; letter : 

" Mr. L. presents his compliments to Mr. C, and 
has much pleasure in placing his name on the list of 
Entries during his stay in London." 

I availed myself the same day of the permission, 
and assisted in the evening at the performance of 
the Troaatore^ where I heard Mile. Spezia and Signer 
Gluglini, who is destined to a glorious career. 
AUK)ni was Azucena, with the same freshness of 
voice and justness of tone. I exchanged a few words 
with this lady aliout her last visit to America, and 
she seemed much pleaiied at the remembrance thereof. 

Beneventano, an old acquaintance, sings better, 
and still better would he sin^, if he could do away 
with a sort of affectation peculiar to his idiosyncracy. 

From Her Majesty's Theatre I ran to ihe LTceum, 
where I arrived just in time to admire our /avorite 
star, Bosio, in the hist act of the Trovatore. After 
the perfortnanoe. I went on the stage to shake hands 
with that ludy, Mme. Nanticr Didide, and my old 
comrade, Ronconi, who came bowing towards me in 
his operatic costume, with all the assumption of 
seriousness, and thereby puzzling: nie very much, as I 
did not at first recognize him. I was at the tnoment 
speaking with Signer Costa, the celel)ratcd Director, 
under whose conduct I sang in former limes at Ilcr 
Majesty's Theatre. He was extremely kind to his 
old friend Corelli. He introduced me to the Manager 
of the Lyceum, Mr. Gve, who very kindly sent me 
an invitation for next day to witness Mile. Ristori's 
wonderful performance of Medea. It is impossible 
for me to express in words my feelings of enthusiasm 
and overwhelming emotion whilst following this 
high-gifted artiste through those scenes of heart- 
rending woe and despair. 

I shall now speak of the young lady whom they 
call here little dear Ficcolomini ; and in truth I must 
say that her performance of La Traviata is all that 
can be desired. 

But what shall I say of Giu^lini ? All the praise 
that has been bestowed upon him is scarcely equal to 
convey an idea of his real merits. His voice is of so 
sweet a texture thai it goes straight to one's heart, 
and long after he has ceased singing, his last melody 
still sounds in your ear. 

On my arrival here, I was unable to satisfy my 
great desire to hear Mario, as he was rather unwell. 
So I went to pay him a visit. I talked with him 
about the " big gun," and he very much approved 
of my idea, and very kindly offered me letters of 
introduction for several of the most distinguished 
persons of Vienna. As ho subsequently recovered, I 
had the good luck to hear him yesterday in La 
Traviata, and I found him to be always the same 
sweet, soul-stirring singer. 

On the day of my visit to Mario, after a most 
substantial luncheon. I went forth with him and 
Mme. Grisi to the Crystal Palace. The adage goes 
that— 

** Qui no ha visto Sevilla, 
No ha visto marravilla." 

but I think that the proverb in question would be 
more fitly applied to this wondrous building, and to 
the wonders contained in it. Why, you are led from 
amazement to amazement^ and so many are the 
beauties to be seen, that you don't know which to 
admii| most. The waters in the adjoining lawn 
were in full play, but the sky was raiher gloomy, 
which detracted so much from the general effect. 

As you will perceive by the date, this letter is 
written on a Sunday, which day is pretty much the 
same here as in Boston, that is, very dull — and it is 
the more so to-day, as it is raining very heavily 
indeed, and so it has been for the last few days. 
This makes me regret the clean streets of Boston, 



those of London being on such occasions in a most 
filthy state. But I shall forget all these little vexa- 
tious in the good company of my excellent friend, 
Mme. Bosio, to whose house in St. John's Wood I 
am now hastening to go to dinner. 

To- morrow I shall vi^it again the Crystal Palace, 
as a single inspection is hardly enough to walk it 
through, and in the evening I shall go to the Lyceum, 
to see Shakspcare's chef d'ceuvre. Macbeth, inter- 
preted by the Italian troupe, and the grand trage- 
dienne, Mme. Ristori. After the performance I shall 
start for Paris, where I expect to arrive in the course 
of Tuesday mornini;. My stay in the French capital 
will be very short, as I Khali leiave in a couple of davs 
for Italy, where my friend the Gun is waiting me, for 
a regular introduction to the Sardinian authorities. 

L. c. 
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Mahio's Shadow. — Side by side with the picture of 
Rachel dying — a wreck of her former self, we have 
the news of the dreadful death of Miss Coutts, the 
lady who is so well-known to the opera-going public 
as the ** patron-saint" of Mario, and the individual 
who had more influence upon his stage efforts than all 
the critics and the public combined. A French journal 
gives an account of the death of the lady, as well as 
some facts relating to her life. It seems that, from 
the first moment her eyes rested upon Mario, she 
became the strange woman who has so completely 
mystified the public if not the celebrated tenor himself. 
She commenced a solitary life, following him wherever 
he went, and invariably presenting herself on the 
night of his first appearance in any place. St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, London, Paris, and even America, were 
all the same to her; nothing would prevent her taking 
her place in the box or dress circle at his first 
performance. She never met him ; never exchaneed 
a word, written or spoken with the object of her 
strange adoration ; but there was a witchery in her 
pale face and riveted eyes that acted like magic upon 
the singer, who has oftentimes to be compared to one 
of those ** birds who can sing, but wont sing, and 
must be made to sing," but who, in her presence, 
threw himself into the music and sang as only Mario 
could «ing — when he would. A Tew weeks ago it 
seems that ho was to have a benefit at the Theatre* 
Italien, and of course Miss Coutts prepared to attend 
in the most elaborate toilette possible. Dressing 
herself in her own room, unattended by any maid, she 
placed the lighted candle in a chair before the tall 
mirror, the bettor to judge of the effect of her toilette. 
Turning around, and looking ** first on this side and 
then on that," a flounce of the thin gauze approached 
too near the light, and instantly the lady was enveloped 
in flames. With much presence of mind she threw 
herself on the bed, intending to smother the blaze in 
the counterpane ; but unluckily the maid had thrown 
a couple of thin dresses just from the mantua-roaker's, 
upon it, and they added to the blaze most fearfully. 
>iis8 Coutts screamed for help, but it came too late. 
She lingered several days, suffering intensely, yet 
refusing to the last any medical assistance ; ana died, 
pressing to her lips a rose-colored letter, the only one 
ever written h^r by Mario, in which he expressed his 
sympathy for her sufferings, and thanked her with 
deepest gratitude for the applause and approbation 
she had always publicly shown him. And thus ended 
a life, the story of which " is stranger than fiction." 
When time has thrown over it the veil of distance, 
some future Hawthorne will weave from it the pages 
of a veritably "thrilling" romance. — Worcester PaUo' 
dium. 






From my Diary, No. 10. 

July 2o. — "This important project, long delay- 
ed," says the TVaveller this morning, " but now so 
pressingly demanded for building purposes, is likely 
to be soon commenced." " This important project " 
is the filling up of the Back Bay. 

And how is the work to be done ? With any regard 
to the future beauty, convenience and health of the 
city, or only with the one object in view of making 
the greatest number of lots possible ? Is the plan of 
the grand avenue into the city given up ? Is the last 
hope of Boston's possessing one street, which shall 
for all time be its pride and greatest ornament, extin- 
guished ? I ask for information. 

When I think of the streets of European cities, 
which receive from travellers epithets of superlative 
intensity for their splendor and beauty, and compare 
them with what we might have at hardly mere than a 
nominal cost, if our people's government had a tenth 
part the taste of royal governments abroad, and re- 
flect how little hope there is of having it, I fear that 
the religion most prevalent is that which teaches the 
worship of the almighty dollar. But perhaps provi- 
sion is made for all we would ask. 

I have taken strangers lately to my favorite point 
of view, for the panorama of Boston and its environs. 
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Ont gentleman from the South, eh our carriage came 
upon the apex of Corey's hill, leaped from the vehi- 
cle. He was so struck with the richness and beauty 
of the scene* that for some moments he wished not 
to speak or be spoken to. 

Then and there we discussed the matter, and tried 
to form some estimate of the debt of f^nititude which 
succeeding generations would owe the Brookline mil- 
lionaires, could they be induced to purchaiie those 
grounds and lay them out for a public park forever. 

I looked forward in fancv to the time when all the 
surrounding country, far as the beautiful ranges of 
hills which limit the view, shall be filled with human 
habitations, and reflected upon the feelings which 
then would swell the breast of the stranger, who 
from this point should look down upon the wide 
spread city, and should be told that this spot, when 
all other heights around Boston had become private 
property, was bought by the wise and liberal million- 
aires of IS^-, and given to the use, recreation and 
delight of the poor man. 

I fancied my stranger to be one who had seen much 
of the world, whose eye was open to beauty, whose 
heart could appreciate a noble deed. But let me 
interest you in the description, as Sterne says, or 
something like it. 

It is about A. D., lOoO. The Back Bay is filled up, 
and noble, stately residences occupy its now loath- 
some surface. From some point near the public gar- 
den, as we stand upon the observatory on Corey's 
hill, we can trace a broad avenue, lined with rows of 
trees, wider than " Unter den Linden," in Berlin, 
bordered with magnificent buildings, elevated enough 
to enable the trains upon the railroads to pass be- 
neath, and stretching directly out to that most beau- 
tiful of suburban towns, Brookline. From the outer 
end of this noble avenue winds a broad and beautiful 
street to the hill on which we stand. The hill is now 
planted with all the beautiful varieties of American 
forest trees, and sweet-scented and flowering shrubs. 
The oak in its several species, intermixed with beau- 
tiful clumps of pines, firs and hemlocks — that noble 
tree !— hickories and chestnuts, maples and ashes, all 
in their place*— all beautiful in themselves, all still 
more beautiful by contrast with each other— all are 
here ; in this spot the fragrant sassafras, in that the 
sweet fern, there the laurus benzoin, and here again 
the sweet briar ; a patch of the kalmia latifolia re- 
freshes the eye on the one hand, rhododendron or 
azalea on the other. 

It is now *' toward the going down of the sun," and 
the fashionable world of Boston arc driving out in long 
procession over the milldam, winding up the side of 
Corey's, and after long looking at the glories below 
and around, pass down upon the other side, and be- 
neath the shade of the glorious old elms which line 
the streets, they drive on to the grand avenue — the 
•• Boulevard " of the city. This drive has become to 
Boston more than nyde Park is to Loudon. Down 
among the groves and shrubbery of the hill sides, a 
thousand poor mothers with their children arc sitting, 
and drinking in the scene with emotions which they 
do not understand, but which on the Great Book are 
passed to the credit of him of whom it is written, 
** Blessed is he who considereth the poor and needy." 

" I have during my stay in Boston," says the stran- 
ger, " visited your institutions of learning, your noble 
charities, and the magnificent < cities of the dead,' 
which the wisdom and generosity of the last century 
established. But beyond and above them all, I must 
place that enlightened taste, that nobleness of dispo- 
sition, which led to the purchase of this hill, and its 
improvement for a public resort. A hundred years 
ago I can easily conceive of the Common yonder, and 
the broad acres below ua, then open fields, as having 
been sufficient for the recreation of the people. But 
now, with this dense population, and with no suitable 
provision in the way of parks and public pleasure 
grounds, what could the people do without this spot ? 
True, the enclosure is not very extensive — a mere 
patch compared with the public grounds of foreign 
cities — ^but then the views it affords arc so superb as 
to more than make up for the smallness of its extent. 
Indeed, I consider such a tpot as this as one of the 
noblest of educational institutions. The people are 



taught refinement who come here; their souls are 
touched by the sentiment of beauty ; they acquire 
new ideas of the grandeur of civil aociety, as they 
look down upon the vast human hive, and they learn 
to feel the importance of order, the necessity of obe- 
dience to the laws, and the value of social harmony. 
They see the rich pass by them in showy vehicles, 
but refiect that they share the pleasures of the rich, 
and that from them their privilege of coming hither 
was obtained. 

And now the sun is sinking behind the hills of 
Waltham, and lighting up Boston, and Cambridge, 
and Charlestown, with a fiery glow. A thousand eyes 
are sparkling with delight at the magical changes of 
color in earth, air and sea. A hush comes over the 
multitude ; no noisy conversation is heard ; the sense 
of beauty is aroused in all ; the hum of busy life 
comes up to our ears with singular distinctness ; the 
broad-faced moon is rising above dome and spire 
and house-top ; and new crowds are wending their 
way hitherward to take the places of those who now 
retire to their dwellings, perhaps in lanes and alleys, 
but who carry with them the sweet influence of beauty 
and grandeur. I honor the names of Perkins, and 
Lawrence, and Appleton, and Peabody ; but, Mr. 
Diarist, I reverence his memory still more, who in an 
age of money-making and school endowments, looked 
with kindly eye upon the laborer and mechanic, and 
gave of his abundance, that the laborer's wife and 
child should forever have this magnificent spot for 
their recreation, and for the development in their souls 
of the sentiment of beauty." 
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Promenade Concerts. 

Artisfc* or cultivated ainatciinn cannot of I'Ourse 
look for much to interest them, in a Btrictly mu- 
sical and artistic xensc, in conrertd uf " Hglit and 
favorite; pieces," as perfonned by common military 
bandtf, small theatre or musenni orchestras, &c. 
Bnt this is no I'eaiKin for reganling all such cheap 
and fjopuiar musi<; aA of no consequence. The 
most refined musical taste derives chance mo- 
ments of gratification from the passing music of 
the streets, bra^5sv and hacknied as for the most 
part it is; and every one, through a mere fellow 
feeling, through natural human sympathies with 
any general joy around him, must rejoice in all 
provisions whereby the popular car and heart 
and sense of rhythm and of hannonv are wooed 

^ a 

to any sort of pleasant iniimacy with so pure and 
beautiful an enlivcncr as music. Better the 
most hacknied ditties, better negro melodies, 
** anvil choruses," and clap-trap polkas, quick- 
steps, patriotic airs, or any music, we would say, 
than none at all. As long an the simple nerme of 
rhythm and melody and hannony is <|uickened, 
there ma-jt be more field than there would be 
otherwise, for the reception of a better seed. 
AVhat is htmidrum to our ears may be the ])rcpa- 
ration of thousands for the appntciation, some 
day, of something a little nearer to the character 
and dignity ^of Art 

We rejoice therefore in ever>*thing that is done 
to furnish the people, the masses, freely or at 
small cost, with frequent feasts of music sue h as 
they have most delight in, provided it have 
some true pretentions to excellence both in the 
composition and in tlie performance — enough at 
least to educate the general sense or appetite a 
little way above the present level, and create a 
general demand for music of a somewhat l)etter 



order. We rejoice to believe, too, that our popu- 
lar street music, especially the music of our 
bandSf which always feels its way by consultation 
of the public pulse, is better than it was, and oa 
the whole improving. There is another ride to 
the matter, to be sure, when we come to look 
into it critically ; but we leave that for the pres- 
ent 

Our object for the present is to congratulate 
the believers in music as one of the great and 
essential agencies of true national and social cul- 
ture, (especially in a republic), first, on the suc- 
cess of the experiment for some years past, of 
summer evening concerts on the Common, at the 
public cost — a success shown by the eager general 
demand for it this sunmier, and the odium incur- 
red by the unlucky Aldermen through whose 
impracticable ** consciences " it is withheld fnm 
us. And, secondly, on the success, if we may 
trust the newspapers, of the experiment of which 
we hinted in our last, and in which the realiza- 
tion almost outran the rumor ; for, behold, that 
very day the corners of the streets were placarded 
with invitations to a whole week of " People's 
Promenade Concerts,'* at the Boston Music Hall, 
at the mere nominal price of Jifteen cents admis- 
sion, twenff/-Jire cents for a lady and gendeman, 
or one (hilar for two admissions through the 
week. The Hall, we understand, has been well 
frequented, considering the weather, every night 
of this week, by audiences varying from 1,000 to 
1,500; a crowd to all appearances respectable 
and orderly and happy ; no vulgarity or rude- 
ness ; nothing to offend and drive away the pure 
and the refined ; but all in keeping with the 
beautiful and noble place. Crowds stand in 
groups or promenade upon the spacious lower 
floor, while others sit and watch them from the 
balconies; and the music which our various 
bands have discoursed in turn seems to have 
given general satisfaction. So far well. We 
have not witnessed for ourselves, but we can 
easily imagine it, knowing so well the place, the 
bands, the kindx of music now in fashion, and 
the people who seek pleasure in it. 

We shall soon kno^ if the experiment has 
paid J and whether the gentlemen, whoever they 
may be, who were inspired to make the trial, 
have found it safe or profitable to keep on. If 
not already profitable, we see no reason why such 
concerts may not easily be made so, yielding a 
fair remuneration to the owners of the Hall, to 
the musicians, to the conductors of the enterprise, 
as well as nightly opportunities of refining recre- 
ation to thousands of all classic So far so well. 

Let cheap concerts for the people first become an 
institution upon this or any uetrcnt footing, and 
then there will be room for all improvement 
We wish first to join hands with a wholesome 
public movement and show our interest and 
taitli in it, before we (*ommence to criticize. And 
now having done this, we propose, in another 
article, to throw out some suggestions touching 
the best com}x»ition of a band or orchestra, the 
best selections of music, &c., whereby such popu- 
lar concerts may be made not less popular and 
far more improving. 



jniustiial (I[hit-(![hat. 



Our corre!<pondent, who ^ve as last week the 
interesting account of the Normal Musical Institute 
at North Rending, estimated the number of pupils at 
about seventy . We understand that this falls short 
of the mark, and that (he class this season really 
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namhera almont ninety Some one writes from 

Paris to the Courier dts Etats Unis^ that Mr. Ullman 
has engaged to come to America besides Mme. 
FnEzzoLiNi, the famous French tenor, Poger, 
and ViEuxTEMPS, the violinist ; also that the same 
indefatigable little manager hns been making serious 
but vain attempts to engage Lamartine for a course 
of lectures in this country; and that he has per- 
suaded ViviER, the hornist, to postpone his visiit to 
another season, lest his brigntness should prove too 
excessive for the full shining of the stars above- 
named Our Philadelphia neighbors have a pleas- 
ant notion of their own musical pre-eminence ; thus, 
speaking of a recent notice in our columns of Dr. 
ScHiLLiKQ*s arrival in this country, Fitzgerald says: 

We would like Dr. Schilling to visit Philadelphia. 
Wc believe this to be the ciiy in which his success 
would be the greatest, and our sister cities will par- 
don our civic pride, when we assign the reason, that 
in thin city is the most musical appreciation. We 
believe this city will become very prominent as the 
musical metropolis of America. We have a finer 
Opera House, and more hand organs than any other 
city in the Union. 

We 'have the programme of a Musical Soiree 
given a fortnight since by the young ladies of Ma- 
plcwood Seminary, (J. liolmes Agncw, 1). D., prin- 
cipal), at Pittsfidd, Ma^s., which shows decided pro- 
gress in a right direction. The first part consisted 
of the " Midsummer Night's Dream " overture, 
played on four pianos, followed by the entire Forttj- 
stcond Psalm ol Mendelssohn : " As the hnrt pants," 
&c. One such work well studiid is worth all the 
fashionable medley of fantasi;is, variations, polkas, 
sentimental ditties, and operatic cavaiinas, that 
usually figure in the exhibitions of such schools. 
The credit of this good example, we presume, be- 
longs chiefly to the head of the musical department 
of Maplewood, Mr. J. L. En8icn, formerly an ear- 
nest member of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The second port of the Soiree was miscellaneous, 
embracing overtures to " Toll " and La Gazsa 
Ladra; Thalberg's Moise^ played by a teacher; 
Cavatinas from Ernani and Robert; choruses from 
" Tell," Ac, &c. 

The London concert in memory of Douglas 
Jbrrold, was a great success. Clara Novcllo, Miss 
Dolby, Sims Reeves, Ernst, Bottosini, and others, 
were engaged in it. . . .Levasseur, who has been 
recognized for forty-four years as one of the best 
bass singers of Paris, has retired from the profession 

in full vigor of voice Marbtzek is in Paris, in 

search, (says Fitzgerald), of a soprano, contralto, 
tenor and bass, to be added to his present force. . . . 
JULLiEN has produced at the Surrey Gardens his 
new composition, **The Great Comet," which is 
announced as being "electric and empiric, terrific 
and comic.** The Leader says it is a disguised over- 
tare 10 the celebrated oratorio he has in his portfolio 

— Lejin du Monde! Mile. Caroline Leiimann, 

who sang fo finely in concerts, oratorios and Ger- 
man operas in this country, is now the prima donna 
of the opera at Hamburg. . . . At a recent production 
of Kossini's Barbiere, at the Opera House in Berlin, 
the Spanish prima donna, Fortuni, sang the part 
of Bosain in Italian ; two introduced morceaux 
(in the singini; lesson scene) in S; anish ; the dia- 
logue she spoke in French, and all the other parts in 
the opera were sung and spoken in German. 

We find the following account of the music per- 
formed recently in New Orleans at the anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Vincent de Paul, on which 
occasion high mass was celebrated at St. Patrick's 
Cburch : 

The Concert Mass of Merradante, a brilliant and 
florid composition, was performed, on the occasion, 
by tiie choir of Sr. Patrick's, under the direction of 
Ifr. Lahache. Mr. Trust presiding at the orjran. 
Mr. Cripp**, the accompliKhed organist, also assi<«ted. 
Members of other choirs lent their aid in giving 



effect to the performance, which was admirable and 
impressive, throughout. Besides the music of the 
mass, a " Veni Creator," by Hummel, an " Ecce 
panis," by Gluck, and a morceau of Lambilotte, 
were introduced, and all were sung, with great efi'ect, 
by the soloists and the choir. 

The New York Mirror y in delighted strain, reports 
progress of Mile. Vestvali, the popular contralto 
and opera managrcss, who has had such triumphs in 
Mexico, Havana, New Orlean«i, Mobile, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, &c., and states that *' the lady has pur- 
chased 30,000 acres of land in Tehuantepec, in 
Mexico, with a view of establishing a colony ; and 
hns also forwarded to London ST 5,000, so that she 
h as no reason to complain of the result of her three 
venrs* labor on this side of the Atlantic." Also : 
•* She has received splendid offers from Paris and 
St. Petersburg, but will not yet take her final fare- 
well of the United States. She will go immediately 
to Europe, to engage an entirely new ^rand troupe, 
and will, on her return, proceed to South America. 
She received an offlr, we hear, from Mr. Burton, 
who is at the West, to appear at his theatre up town, 
on the very .lilwral terms of $2500 per month, but 
was compelled to decline it." 

The London Chronicle famishes the following 

statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 

Handel Festival : 

About 40,000 per«ons attended during the Festi- 
val, inclndintr 9iK)0 admi<sionof parties engajrcd in 
the performances. A very lainc proportion of the 
audience paid half a guinea, so that neariy .£2.3,000 
were taken, or $1 1 1 J.)00 in our cmrenry. ' The ex- 
penses wer»«ori;rinally limited to ;£1 0,000, but they 
swelled to £13.000, and therefore only XlO.OOO were 
realized as protits. Of rbi>« sum, the ("rystal Palace 
takes seven ninths, or .C.S,000. and the Imlanre U to 
he invested for another jirand fesiivnl in 1859. If 
that do not rake plai-c. the Crystal Palace and Sacred 
Harmonic Society divide it. 

TiiALBKRG, perhaps not all of his admirers are 
aware, is something of a wag. No sooner has ho 
turned his back upon the audience, after playing one 
of those wonderful fantasias, than the sedate and 
quiet face beams with all manner of fun, wherewith 
he salutes the "lew friends" in the green room. He 
is given to practical joke*. With the grax*est air 
imaginable he has been taking Itssons on the banjo (.'), 
of which M. De Trobriand. the entertaining critic 
of the Courier des Eiats UniSy makes a plea-Hnnt 
story ; wc borrow the Musical Review*8 translation : 

Thallw rg, returned to New York from his tri- 
umphant tour in the inicrior, is reposing gracefully 
and quittly on his laurels. At the present, he 
dreams only of a /cir niente season at the sea-side, 
and if, from the force of habit, he must indulge in 
some musical recreation, it is not with the piano- 
forte. 

•• Not with the piano-forte ? " do you ask ? " And 
what, then, may it be? " 

We jrive you ten, yes, a hundred gucs.scs, but we 
counsel you, as vou vain;" >our comfort, to '"ixive 
up " at once. Know- that Tlialherir, the great Tlnd- 
bcrg, reposes from hi** royal sovereignty in cultiva- 
ting — the banjo! We have written it — the banjo! 

Here are the facts. Entering his apartments the 
other dav at the St. Nicholas, in pbicc of the mug- 
nificcnt Itlrard we woi*e accustomed to find there, 
there appeared a suspicions box of somewhat musi- 
cal form, and hearing the significant address : S. 
7'hall>ng. New York. 

''In the name of St. Cecilia, is it not a banjo 
case ? " 

*• It is nothing else," replied Thalbcrg, in his 
usual quiet and modest tones. 

** And.*' we continued, ** Yon play on this odd 
instrument 1 ** 

" I have tak^'n ten lessons." responded, most hum" 
ibly, the (*clebratcd man ; and encouraged, doubtlesst 
by the admiration plainly depicted in our counte- 
nance, he added : 

'* A id I will acknowledge that I have made con- 
sideraMe progress already." 

*• Pray let us have the special favor of judging for 
ourselves ! All the world has heard ThallHsrg upon 
the piano-forte ; let us have the privilege of hearing 
him on th*^ bani«»!" 

With his uniform kindness, he at once opened the 
case. It was empty. Thalbcrg, with the enthusi- 



asm of all young students, had attacked with too 
much warmth the melody : 

" O Susannah, don't you cry for me, 

I come from Alabama, with* my banjo on my knee." 

and alas ! the instrument was now gone to the shop 
for repair. 

Thus we have not yet heard Thalberjr on the 
banjo ! When we hnve that honor the world shall 
surely know it. Oh ! that wc could be in Paris 
when, on the artist's return, this new accr>mpli:ih- 
ment is made known to the public of that city 1 
Nothing of the like has been dreamed of tl'.ere. and 
all the little eccentricities of Vivier will be entirely 
eclipsed. Every man Mill be button-holed in the 
streets, not for the salutation, " How do yon do ?" 
but with the query : " Have vou heard Thalberg's 
banjo ? " 

•' The banjo ! What in the name of Saxe is 
that 1 " 

"A primary aff'air; the national instrument of 
America, (the bla(k part of it at lea.^t): a guitar 
finirer-board, a'tnched to a gourd drum." 

For a week. Pari'* will think of nothing Hse. 
Government may, if it please*, make a new coup 
d'etot; no one will pay the slightest attention to it, 
for il.c treat affair of the hour will be to hear Thal- 
berg's banjo 1 

Ole Bull and his son sailed from this port on 
Wednesday in the steamer America, for Eu'ope. 
Ole has been successful! v and indusiriou<«lv concer- 
tixing in Maine and Canada. While in Lowell he 
gave a concert in aid of the peal of hells to be erected 
in that city, and one of the largest bells will bear his 

name as donor The Musical Institute at Newport, 

R. I., inaugurated with due ceremony, about the last 
of June, a new Hall in '• Narraganset Building." 
Chornses from Mozart's Twelfth Mass and other 
selections were sung, and a service of silver was pre 
sentcd in the name of the ladies of the Institute to 
their devoted teacher and conductor, Mr. Edew 
TouHJEE. This presentation was followed by good 
speeches from leading persons in the town, full of 
enthusiasm for the divine Art, and of thanks to the 
teacher who hu<l done so much to awaken a true 
interest in music, all of which are set forth at length 

in the Newport Aetcs, of June 29 The •' Keystone 

Musical Magazine, and Phif.tiolof;ical(!) Musical 
Advocate" is the long and singular title of the last 
new specimen of musical journalism which has been 
sent ns. It is puljlished tnonthly in Lancaster, Pa., 
and ediieil bv A. N. JoiiNSOv and Wm. F. Duncan. 

w 

The leading article of the number before us (No. 9) 
objects, very fairly, to what it calls •' the old system 
of learning to sing,*' that it makes so much account 
of learning to read music, to the neglect of due 
cfTorls to cultivate the voice, improve the expression, 
&c. Against this "old system,'* (old A/re, we sup- 
pose ii means, for we doubt if it has begun to be in 
Europe) it U[)liolds its own peculiar notion of a " phy- 
siological" training of the voice, which of course is 
not new. The article referred to speaks very dis- 
respectfully, we are pained to sec, of the newspaper 
mu>ical critics, thus : 

The senseless twattlc of the critics of city news- 
papers (who are alwuys asses) does mtich towards 
producing this state of things. Accordiiifr to them, 
the elia.>te aiid perfect performance of a psalm tune, 
an easy glee, or a simple ballad, is abominable, but 
the bluiiderin*:, coarse, uncouth attempt at an onito- 
rio chorus or song, charmitig ! admirable ! ! sublime ! 1 ! 

Verdi has been oflTcrcd 80,000 francs to write a 
new opera for the next season in St- Petersburg. 
" Some Germans* think this a very good omen, as 
from Petersburg to Siberia is not very far " 1 Pretty 
well, Herr Hagen I Elsewhere we read : Verdi's 
Simone Borcanegra, after making a terrible Jiasco at 
Venice, has, to the surprise of every body, created an 
immense furor at the new theatre of Rejjgio, near 
Brescia. Verdi and the chief artists called before 
the curtain 32 times (thirty-two times) '. 

Dr. Cry9ander, the German gentleman entrusted 
by the Halle Committee with the task of writing the 
biography of Handel, to l>e ready for the ccntcnnary 
performances of 1859, and to accompany the new 
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German edition of Handel's works. — is now in Eng- 
land in quest of mHterinls Marsciiner, the 

Gerinnn composer, is in London. 



liOiidon. 

Hbr Majesty'b Tueatke. (From the Musical 
Worlds Juhj 11. j — The coming week will bring the 
subscription to a close. Monday evening is devoted 
to the benefit of Signor Giuglini, on which occasion 
he will appear in n«V less than five different parts. Of 
these one will be a first appenrtvnce, and the remain- 
ing series will be selected from the operas of // TV-o- 
vatore, Lucia, I Marfiri, and La Favor ita. L'Eiisir 
d'Amore U the work selected for Tuesday, the princi- 
pal performers being Piccolomini, Rossi, fielletti and 
Belart, and the first appearance of Marie Taglioni is 
fixed for the same day. On Thursday Don Giovanni 
will be repeated. 

Royal Italian Oi'ERa. — The long promised Fra 
Diavoh, adapted to the Italian stage, with additions 
and modifications by MM. Scribe and Auber, the 
author and composer, was brought out on Thursday 
night, July 9, in presence of a crowded audience, and 
with complete success. 

As La Mnttte de Portici made the reputation of 
Auber at the Grand Opera, so Fra Diavoio confirmed 
it at the Opera Comique. These remarkable works, 
had he written no other, would have sufficed to place 
him at the head of the French school of composers ; 
but he has since maintained that high position 
through a scries of brilliant productions, only sur- 
passed in beauty and variety by the operas of his 
great contemporary, RosrIdi, to whom, although 
wholly unlike m style, he has been justly compared 
in fertility ; — the proviso being allowed for, that while 
the Italian finished his career before he reached the 
a^e of 40, the Frenchman If still active and produ- 
cing at past 70. Of all the amusing books with 
which M. Scribe has supplied his eminent compatriot, 
and enriched the repertory of the Opera Comique,. 
not one is more happily constructed, fuller of incident, 
or better fitted for mu-^ical treatment than Fra Dia- 
voh ; and the wonder is that loug before now it had 
not found its way in «ome convenient shape to the 
Italian stage. Besides its other characteristics, the 
music has tlic merit of being e-^scntially vocal ; every 
character is a singing character ; and now that the 
dialogue is turneuinto accompanied recitative (as in 
the instance of Meyerbeer's Efoife da Nard). the 
opera may be said to be naturalized Italian, and we 
are much mistaken if it is not destined to hold per- 
manent possession of the boards. It had previously 
delighted thousaadn, and run a prosperous career in 
a German and an English dress, and nothing but this 
was wanted to consummate its European triumph. 

In addition to the accompanied reeitatives into 
which the spoken dialogue of the French opera has 
been converted, to suit the exigencies of the Italian 
stage, some new mor^cattx have been written expressly 
by the composer, soioc modifications made in the con- 
certed pieces, and one air interpolated from an old 
opera. In the first act a new comic descriptive song 
has been introduced for Lord Allcash (we use the 
Englinh name — the Italian is Lord Rocburg), founded 
on the U )ssini model ; and a new trio for tenor and 
two basses, for Fra Diarolo and the Robbers. In the 
second act the grand bravura air from Le Scrmcnt is 
given to Zerliiia, consiiiuting the srcat vocal display 
of the performance for Madame Bosio. This, how- 
ever, it would seem, neces.«itatcs the omission of the 
slow movement, '* Oh, hour of joy," in the bed-room 
scene, and which the admirers of the opera will be 
sorry to lose — more sorry, indeed, than glad to gain 
the brilliant air from the Sirfurnf. In the last ant the 
novelties are a short and pleasing duet for Zerlina and 
Loren/o, and a tarcntrlhi dance introduced in the 
wediiiu!/ /r^.' scone. There arc niho some alterations 
in the liii;t!c5i ti> the second av.d third acts; but these 
are ntit \ery important. 'I'he recitatives are most 
mastfiiy, and so well dove-tailed, as it were, with the 
music, that even those to whom the score is familiar 
could not always point out when the old dialogue is 
departed from. Of* the novelties written expressly for 
the Italian revival, we may say bridiv, that the comic 
air fi>r Jlnnconi is coni])osi<d with a view to the humor 
of that incom))ar.ili]e arii.>«t, and that he sini;s and acts 
it to prrfeciion ; that the trio f«)r male voi<r.«» is worthy 
of Auber in his be.st moments; that the duet for 
so])r.uto and tenor i> very cliarming, hut somewhat dc 
trnt) in the scone; and tliat the air from LvSmtttut 
was well selrilcd for Mnic. JJosio, whose vocal capa- 
bilities rei|uired more brilliant and telling music than 
Anhcr th.»ui;ht prtipcr lo pi\e his orii^inal Zerlina. 

Mme. llosio's siiu";ing was ex«|ui'ile. The music 
occasionally is too low for her; hut she has frci|uent 
o|)))ortuniliesin the opera for brilliant di.sphiy — witness 
the quintet in the first act, and the song in the second 
act, ***TiH to-morrow," with its sparkling florid pas- 
sages; ,ind l!»e air from I^e Scrwetit could hardly be 
surpassed in facile execution and vivacity of expres- 
sion. 

Mile. M-irai, as Lady Allcash, did not apparently 
feel the importance of her part, and was somewhat 
inell'ective in the fir^it soug and the duet with Lord 



Allcash. Nevertheless, she displayed her usual talent 
and carefulness in the quintet in the first scene, and 
the trio in the bed-room, given to perfection with 
Mme. Bosio and Sig. Ronconi. * 

Fra Diavoio was impersonated by Sig. Gardoni with 
a great deal of spirit and animation. He looked, 
however, too juvenile: showed nothing of the brigand 
in his manner or deportment; and was dressed like a 
young Englishman prepared to go to a pic-nic party. 
Ilis singing was characterized by great taste and 
expression, and he gave the serenade *' Young Agnes," 
most sweetly, and in a highly finished— almost pol- 
ished, manner. 

As everybody expected, Ronconi " created" the part 
of Lord Allcash. His entrance was the signal for a 
universal shout of laughter. He was sprucely attired 
in a full suit of nankeen, and woj-e a straw hat. He 
had evidently made up his mind to have a good '*go 
in" for fun, and such was the effect, that the audience 
might be said to have laughed more than they listened 
all the evening. The well-known duet, "I don't 
object," was irresistibly comic. He made points on 
every word and every note. Every look was followed 
by laughter; every movement and gesture received its 
acclamation. While he was on the stage he was the 
cynosure of all eyes. No one else was dreamt of. It 
was Ronconi — always Ronconi — nothing but Ronconi. 

The two robbers never before found such absolute 
masters of the characters as in Signor Tagliafico and 
M. Zelger. 

The Athetupum, (July 4), which seems to be among 
the admirers of the pianist, Rubinstein, who is such 
a stone of stumbling to most of the London critics, 
speaks thus of a new composition by him on Milton's 
"Paradise Lost:" 

T^o English composers. Dr. "Wylde and Mr. Lodge 
Ellerton, have attempted the subject — and last and 
most aspiring of all comes M. Rubinstein, the full 
score of whose ** mystery," in three acts, we have 
perused — ^the work being ready now for translation 
and rehearsal. It seems to us full of matter to ad- 
vance the young composer's reputation — the first part 
being devoted princinally to the battle of the angels 
and the fall of the rebels, with Lticifer, ** son of the 
morning," at their head— the second to ** the Crea- 
tion " of the world and of our first parents — ^the third 
to the temntation— *• Man*s first disobedience," and 
the expulsion of the pair from the garden of Eden. 
It would not be becoming to say more in commenda- 
tion. (|ualification, or detailed description of a work 
wbi'^h can hardly fail at no distant period to come to 
public judgment. 

PniLHARMONic CONCERTS. — The A/hen/Tum does 
not join the general strain of praise ; read : 

On Monday eveninir we had the last of thoac "stale, 
flat and unprofitable" meetings, the Philharmonic 
Con'*erts. It i« long since we have heard the '• Jupi- 
ter Symphony " so coarsely given. Mr. Cooper's per- 
formance of Beethoven's violin Concerto was good, 
in snite of the accomnaniments. The seventeen 
Variations Scricuites of Mendelssohn, which Madame 
Schumann is fond of playing, are not well selected 
for a grand concert — and will be found dry by many, 
even when they are heard in the most serious cham- 
ber. If Miss L. Pyne had determined to show that 
an American tour is not to be gone through without 
*• wear and tear," she could not have accomplished 
her object more comi>letely than by selecting the Trio 
of voice with three flutes, from *• L'Etoile du Nord." 
as her song of return. This, too, she sang in its 
shortened version, (the one arranged by M. Meyer- 
beer for the stage), ntid not as a concert-piece. But 
the attempt proved that her voice stands in need of 
rest — and the style, formerly so neat aiul pointed, of 
beinv; polished anew. The other singer was Miss 
l)ol*)y. There has been small ph'ufure in attending 
or in chnmicling the proceedings of the Philharmonic 
Society this year: which lives, (if life there be), on 
its old reputati«)n. Of enterprise, or wisdom in se- 
lection, there has been little: M. Rubinstein's 
appearunre being the solitary novelty which has 
marked the season ; — and Prof. Bentictt is as far 
from being sMtisfaetory in conducting the band as he 
was the fir-*! day, when he attempted to bring it back 
to order after it had been •• 'lemoralijced " (as the 
French use the verb) by Ilcrr AVagner's strange pro- 
ceedings. 

The prospectus of a subscription Comic Italian 

Opera, to be given at the St. Jjimes's Theatre, has 

been issued. 

This is to cominenee on the l^Jth of November: — to 
give six perfornninces a week, with a double company 
of artists (tjwvrr, orchestra and chorus?), during three 
months. The list of operas from anuing which "the 
Divert ion vull Hcleet and re^uodnee in London the 
nu)>t Damons and pojmlar. besides the ancient reper- 
tory," runs jts follows;— * II Columella,' 'Crispinoela 
Coinan',' *I1 Harraio di Prestim,* •Don Checco,' 
•Piinlct,' 'Don Bneefalo,' 'Don Procopio,' *I M«»n- 
efarii Falsi,' 'Tntti in Maschera,' ' Amori e Trappole,' 

* I.e (■onvcnien>?eTeatrali.' 'Don Desiderio Disperato,* 

• Chi dura vince.' ' Le Priuioni ti'Kdinbnrgo,' 'Chiara 
di Rosemben;,' 'II Campanello,' *La Betly,' ' OHvo e 
Pasquale,' 'L'Aio iti Imbarazzo,* 'II Domino Nero,' 
'La Murta a NapoU,' 'La Dama e il Zoccolaio,' 



' Prccauzione,' ' Scaramuccia,' ' Eran due ed or son 
tre,' *I1 Ventaglio,' by Donizetti, Ricci, Fioravanti, 
Cagnoni, De Giosa, Nini, Defferrari, Rossi, Raimondi. 
The company announced as already engaged consists 
of Mesdames Fumagalli, Yaschetti, Luigia Tainburini, 
— MM. Daniele, Scrazzi, Bartolucci, Fumagalli, Ci- 
aropi, Casaciello, Castelli. In addition to these, we 
are promised in print " a comprimaria, a second Unor 
comprimario, a second bass, a seconda dotvia, of distin- 
guished merit." All this bears a charming and 
cheerful promise of novelty, and a winter opera would 
be welcome; but why snould this be second-rate 
Italian — wherefore not French ? — whcrefbre (most of 
all) not English ? 

Paris. — ^The Opera Comique has presented a new 
opera for the amusement of the Parisian grocers and 
tradesmen, entitled the " Clef des Champs," and the 
Theatre Lyrique, laying aside " Oberon, announces 
the "Nuits d'Espagne." The first opera seems to 
have been particularly successful. Mme. Dubarry has 
taken the " key of the fields" for a little promenade 
by herself, ana her royal lover, Louis XV., goes in 
search of her. He discovers her under a tree, near 
Noisy-le Roi, in the costume of a shepherdess, talking 
with a court gallant who was a fof>uer friend. The 
king discovers her, and supplicates her to return to 
Versailles. She consents, upon condition that the 
Duke of Choiseul is disgraced, and a minister of her 
own appointc<^« "^^^ piece introduces an aid>ergisU, 
who is also an admirer of Madame's, and the three 
form the princinal parts. The piece is described as 
well constructed and amusing. The music is by M. 
DefTes. The "Nuits d'Espagne" are nights where 
lovers court young black-eyed m^ijaSf and carry them 
off in spite of unreasonable parents. The opera is 
full of choruses of matadors, picadors, handeriUeros, 
torreros and similar gentry, common to the peninsula, 
and contains a >"""« midshipman, by way of relief. 
M. Lesage and Mile. Moreau debuted in this first 
representation. ... 

The Gazette Musfcale announces a one-act comic 
opera, founded on " Le Mariage Extravagant," of 
D<»saugier8, and set by M. E. Gantier, which has just 
been produced at the Onera Comique of Paris— de- 
scribes " the stand " made at the Grand Opera by M. 
Rennrd, a new tenor, and the first appearance of M. 
Coeilte, another tenor, at the Theatre Lync|uc, as 
having been a brilliant success. The same journal 
announces that two veritable " cockneys " have been 
engaged here by M. Offenbach to "break French," 
for the diversion of the public of " Les BoufTcs Pari- 
siens,"— that Mesdames Alboni and Nantier-Didiec 
are to form part of the company at the Italian Opera 
this winter, — and (as usual) that Madame Stoltz in 
so distracted by the magnificent ensagements offered 
to her. that she has not decided whether she goes to 
America or to Montpelier. Among events whif'h 
have just happened, or are "coming oT," meetings 
are mentioned of the *'Orph<'"ons " at Bord^'aux, — of 
the Swabian Liedertafel societies at Tubingen,— one 
at Revel, at which thousands of singers were, orien- 
tally, expected to confjregate, — and (to pass to a dis- 
tant quarter of the elobe) an exeentinn of Mendels- 
sohn's " St. Paul " at Buenos Ayres. M. Vieuxtemps 
has been invited to take the lead in forming a "con- 
servatory " or music school, at Constantinople. 



BOSTON UUSIO SCHOOL. 

TIIK Fiah Tfrm of tin* Hnston Mu«in School will rommrnce 
on Mmnliy. the 5'*i of Orrohi»r in»xr, »f MpminMin llaU. 
Tniifrnrt Ion will Im elrrn In rhn f»»llowinK .lepifrm^nts : — 
8« *Xi^w\ of N«m'lon. II<innniiv, Oii'it»Tp«»liir. nml Kiiitue. C-mi- 
ponlHon with rffiTi-wo r«» Mil*!'*:!! Koriii an l TiisrriniM»n»'ifl'>n, 
VoTiiItntlofi, |»r irrlip In (Mn'ru- aJnjnn|», Plmo-Korti*, VloPn, 
and any of the OrchvittrHl TusTuiiients. Price of Tuiclon S25 

per ti'rm. ^ ^ 

nniiril "f Tn«»rnptlon :— 11. P Pakrr. .1. W. Apams, Lsvi P. 

lIoMKR, J. 1) IV\RKi:a. an I 'Vu-uxm Sniui.TXR. 

For pHrtlrul.irs, lubJrciw D V. IUkrr, No 4 it«w<» Place. 

\VM. IIRAD, i^cc'y of rhe rorporatlon. 



MUSICAL RCCREATIONS, 

OR, A KKMRK KI10>1 STUDY. A roUiMtlon r.f Ttrn.Part 
fnviR-, roii-'i-'ina mn^itiv of Kl<-);int Kxtr.irfjt from tli** WorVn 
••r Kmint'iir (iii'ii|i«»H»r-. wUli Kuk'w'' wor.l»«, wrltt^'n cxpreiwly 
for »!»•• piirpMw, liv K. Ivks, .Jr 

Tin-*- Tw»vl».vrf S«»r»c« nt'iv h** s«n"j? by On»» or Fifty voices 
on a p'irr, niiil axv prli.rlpill*' inf«'ii«l«'«l for thtf UM) of Fcinalc 
(!Imi«m'm In Mii-lc. I'ri<-i' V'wty Contu 

S-.M by nil y\\\Ac. IViilen*. 

Publiiilird by Oliver Dltxon &. Co. 115 Washington Si. 



ATHENiEUM EXHIBITION. 

Tbc S«M-oii<l Kxhll»ifl"n will open \rRI)NK.«»D \Y, Jnlv 15, 
wIMi A tM'W cnllcH-fioi) «»f Picruieii. Mn«o«iiC «hlrh will he fimnd. 
Tin- Vl-itatWiii, liy P:«K«*; Till- Kintt N. K ThunsglTlnK. hy 
VA^\\\ Whi'c : RiMitinnal pfi-rnrfS l>y Allstoo ; nud otlu-r 
workii by New York and Ronton Arti:<ti«. 

Piano-Forte Instruotion. 
HLLE. aABBIEU^ DE LAMOTTE, 

KK8IUKN0B, 66 HANCOCK 8TIIBBT. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN(HF0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hn noiind Iba *>lkiwli| awinli tat tbtli nhlbleloD oT 



At U« Tmin of ISMi 



IKiHUtuntU KimUttilt ^tltiinli jSiiKfitiDn 

BEST GRAITDfl, SEHI-GRANDa, sad 

PABLOB GRANDS, 

" F<r viBt tfHidad ukd Btrhvriou ImpnTHBtBU," 

THE aOLD MEUAL. 

FOB THB BEST SQUABB PIANOS, 

THE SILTEB MEDAL. 

FOR THE DEBT PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THS BEST PIANO-FORTE HASDVABE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AmbiIcmi bi(Ut«te, New Yorkt 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



F«aairlT«aim flUte ABricnItnral S*clelr, 

THB HIGHEST PBEMItlH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At U« UllBoi* State rmtr, 

THB HIGHEST PBEUIUU, 
A SILTEB MEDAL. 

ThhHawami 
TMO, ud sp 10 

vuaos. r«UH»biuu«iDf uiM FUDHintu 

ttMMHkdlb iDflBiid, tbtj hiiT« b4vii AvudAd — 
Eteren Goll Medali, 
SerenteeB Silrer Medals, 
Foot Bionie HedBla. 

WABEBOOIHS, 

TRBMONT STRl-.ET. 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WIBiriBLD, MASS. 



[AOHER OP MUSIO, 

■t In. A. A. MlHc't Cbweh. . . .Behoal Stnat, BMaa. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTIOr 

PIANO-FORTE, 



a. AltSKf &• OC, 

J)ipot of Foreign and Ameriem Mutie, 



H of BHthana'i, CInHDtl 



EDWABD L. BALOH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC,, 

O (Importid IraD Eafliod) I 

309» Broadway, NT. 



Prfca n wh tdJuih. 
Tbnt nloKH eonulii •l|ita>HI>r*> of Ih* bMI G 

1 BHuWrn Enf IWi MB 






KoTcllo'a Part SonE-Boob. 



Orpheus I 



PiWeti caw Mch book. 

The IduBical Tlmca, 

AND •INQINQ-OLA89 OIROULAR, 



dU luti. ADBiul nbKiJpitaD la [h< Uiukil Ttmu, 60 

J. A. NOVELLOt 

Stmt Unite Ston, No. SW Brnodny, N» Totk, 
u 6ft Dab Blrvct, Mho ft^iur*, and U Poultry, Edndoo. 



JOB PKINTIIsra 



EDWARD !•. BALGH, 

rro. ei eoxioox. sxhee:?. 



G. BRE USING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
TOl BROADWAT, KBW lORK, 

DipSt of EranPt Grand Pianot. 

ClKCCI^TINQ HUllC'AL UBOART. 
HT" Oautastl; bd band ■ eamplau aMoRmtsi ot AnHrioaa 



IT- 13- COXXOIT, 
DEALER IN STATIONERY, 

fingrafaingu anb l^ainlings, 

Drawing and Painting ICaterlalai 
M.^jirtrr.iiorir«£jt or frames^ 

No. 3Tt WuhlBftoB street, BoiIob, 

>K» Uh bHt AbmiIcu ArtUO, aa wdl ai 
lofMbo Ibrm a csl[Rik>ii wnnhj cfaa ■tuaU 

UfVITXD TO VISIT gBBBLT. 

AIM BaMlUi r« WATBK COLOR, CRATON, or PXNCIL 

DBAWIHO, asd OIL PAINTIMO. 



rm eb Oc 



m 



%: :i^. 



UELODEONS, 



Eastern HaanfacbiriM. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 61 lUudolpk Street, Chlcafo, III, 



HA-LI-EX, I3J4.T7:eS Ob CO. 




PATKNf SUBPKNSIOS B 

409 Waahtiitfton 8 (reel, Boston, 



PAilS PIHBT PBI2X PIAKO-FOKTBB. 

^ A1BERTW.UDD4C0. 






* 



PIANO-FORTES. 



wt CnlTf nal EiMMIIan at Paria, In 1890, 

THB FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
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Translated for this Joarnal. 

The Credo of the Dead. 



BY C. WEISFLOO. 



" You, Gcntlcmon, dwellers in the small cities 
of Frotestaut states, you have no idea what the 
Romi:<h ritual is," said I to my friend, who had 
come an hundred and fif>y miles to pay me a 
visit : " IlerCy here you must hear the Catholic 
service, in our loi-dly Dominican church ; and 
luckily to-mon-ow is one of our relijjioua festivals." 
"Capital! splendid!" cried my friend, and on 
the morrow, as the noble bells called to the ser- 
vices of the day, wc walked with the festively 
clad multitude to the clHm,*Ii, which received us 
beneath its broad and lofty vaultings, into its 
Btill, majestic sanctuary, with its flower-wreathed 
altars and clouds of incense, M-hich sti'eamcd 
forth from the deep chapel of the high altar, and 
hovered softly over the devout multitudes. The 
high altar was splendidly illuminated by wax 
lights, and the choir of priests, both our own and 
those from otlier churches, magnificently dressed, 
sat on each side in the richly carved stalls, upon 
which stood, in long rows, statues of holy martyrs 
and apostles, of the size of life. In his mantle, 
rich with gold, stood the priest who was to read 
the mass, already at the altar, his assistants behind 
him. High mass began just as we entered, and 
we heard the rustling of the singers in the om^an- 
loft. 

But, oh horrors I what a Mass was presented to 
us I It was the senseless and tasteless abortion 
of some ass of a popular music manufacturer, who 
rushed into the Kyrie with his drums as at a fair, 
in three-four time, and made of the solemn: 
" Lord, have mercy upon us 1 Christ, have mercy 
upon us!" a mere dance fit for a village festival. 



Stnick with amazement and shame, I looked at 
my friend, whose eyes in confusion turned to the 
pavement. Now came the Gloria in the same 
style, though very much worse, so that filled with 
rage I should have left the church, had the music 
alone, and not the entire service drawn us thciv. 
I thei-cfore remained, and turned away from the 
sarcastic look of my friend, which met my eye at 
the Graduate^ when a miserable Italian love-sonjr 
from some opera or other was given, to which, 
most shamelessly, Latin wonls had been adapted, 
suiting the music like a fist in a man's eyes. " O 
heavens!" I uttered through my teeth, "and this 
must happen exactly to-day!" and as I thought 
of all the stuir which would follow during this 
wretched mass, my whole soul was e.xcited most 
unpleiisantly. 1 was on the point of turning 
completely away from the choir and tlic miuci- 
cians, from whom this sacrilege had come, as 
unworthy of another look, but I could not help 
looking up once more, at the moment when I 
knew the Credo was to beinn. 

To my astonishment the violiuLsts laid their 
instniments down, as did all the rest of the or- 
chestra, save four trombonists. And now when 
the priest had intoned the Credo, the full choir 
began, utterly unaccompanied save by the four 
trombones, the I'ccitation of the confe$%$ion of 
faith, in D major, in the long-drawn notes of a 
Palestrina choral. "With the first notes of this 
music I was filled with awe, and cold chills crept 
through my nerves, when in the long cadence at 
the woixls: In unum Dcum, the drums fell \\\ 
like the rolling of distant thunder. I seemed 
suddenly to find myself in the infinite dawn of 
the eternal heavens, throu<;hout which steamed 
the far-off splendor of the Almighty. A bright 
light seemed to illumine tlie gloom of limitless 
space at the wonls : Facloretn cccli et tetrce, 
(Maker of heaven and earth) — and in the mighty 
harmonies which in vast masses rushed throujjh 
the cathedral upon the awe-inspiring thunder 
of the dnuns, the very columns trembled. But 
when the words came: Et in unum Dominum 
Jesum Cliristuviy (and in one Lord, Jesus Christ) 
— and the holy name was but breathed in the 
softest pianissimo — then bowed the heads of the 
vast multitude of believers involuntarily, like the 
field of grain before a gentle wind; and so it 
flowed, and streamed and moved onward to the 
words: Descendit de cadis (he descended from 
heaven). 

Truly that was the music of heaven I and the 
tearful, excited look of my friend confirmed my 
own conviction, that this Credo had no connection 
with the preceding numbers of the Mass, and was 
the composition of a totally different master. 

Now the musicians seized their instruments. 



An Andante in G minor spoke peace to the ex- 
cited soul, with the sweet flow of the sofUy 
touched violoncellos, and a soprano voice sang as 
from the clouds — 



Et incarnatas eft, 
De ppiritu Mneto, 
Ex Maria Virglne, 
Et homo fitctas est. 



And be became flcth, 
Conceived through the Holy Gbott, 
By the Virgin Uaxy, 
And was made man. 



He WM also crucified for us ; 

Under Pontius Pilate 

lie suffered and was burled. 



Like the fragi'ance from an orange grove de- 
scended to us the Homo /actus est, with the bless- 
ed thought of peace, * Yes, for us he became 
man ! ' and the confidence of tiuth softly slum- 
bered in dreams of pai'adise. 

Then suddenly the trombones called us back 
to life, with their solid choral, and with awe- 
inspiring tune to bitter pain. 

Cmclflzus etiam pro nobis. 
Bub Pontic Pilato 
Passus et sepullus cat. 

In the softest broath of deepest sorrow died away 
the last tones. The final, deepest bass note of 
the organ also ceased. All was still, and our 
blood seemed to stop in our veins — then arose 
like a whirlwind, the chonis, which announced 
the victory- over death and the resurrection, with 
not an instioiment accompanying, in mightiest 
unison to an old church melody : Et resurrexit 
tertid die ! (And on tlie third day he rose again.) 
A piercing tone from a trumpet soimded through 
the church and jubilant rolled the h}inn onward, 
closing with a mighty fugue in three-four time : 
Et vitam venturi Ka'culi, Amen, (And the life of 
eternity to come, Amen.) 

But a strange feeling almost of horror seized 
the soul at the close. For the comforting tones, 
which had promised a blessed eternity after 
this life, gi'adually disappeared in a constantly 
diminishing piano. It seemed as if with the swift 
motions of disembodied spirits, cver^'thing had 
withdrawn into the most distant amd gloomy re- 
gions of space. All the wind instruments died 
away, and at the final Amen I Amen! just 
breathed out in choral style, no accompani- 
ment was heard but the ghostlike pizzicato of 
the basses and single distant pulse-like notes of 
the drums. 

We stood as if enchanted ; wo no longer be- 
longed to this life ; we roamed with the spirits of 
the just made perfect in vita oenturi sceeuli^ and 
trembled and shuddered in awe of tRe Kmitieas 
sacred art and truth which had been poured oat 
over OS ; and the distant depths of tlie high altar 
with its candles, and angels, its priests and its 
clouds of incense, seemed to us the secret places 
of the heaven opened to us in its blessedness. 
" Yes, that is the Romish ritual !" whispered my 
friend, " that is religion in its most^magnificent 
phasel" 
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The SanctuA of the original maw passed by us, 
dressed as it were in the harleqniu jacket of a 
fun-lovinff tailor — we saw it not — the Bcnedictus 
and Agnus D( i, patched tojrether out of all sorts 
of reminiscences of silly opc'ratic themes, were 
Buns: and fiddled — w(^ heanl them not. Even 
the ridiculous tweedledum of Dona nobis pncem^ 
(Lord, give us i>eace !) was not able to tear us 
from the blissful state into whi<-h that holy master- 
work had thrown us. 

As soon as ma.«s was over, I hastened into the 
choir and asked of the director the name of the 
composer of that Credo. " It is," answered the 
poor old wig- block of a conductor, "our Father 
Medanlus. If you would like to be so edified, just 
take the score home and read what he himsdf 
wrote about this music upon the first ])age." 

I received the sheet**, with such feelings as one 
takes a valuable ancient manuscript, and rend 
what Father Me<Ianlus had written in Latin, but 
could hardlv trust mv own eves. For what I 
read was stranjre, inci*edibU« and dismal. Judjje 
for yourself, kind reader, for here I translatt* 
literally what the hand of Father Medardua 
wrote : — 

" Anno Domini, in which T had been fifteen 
years dead, on the 11th of April, that is upon the 
holy night of Easter, it happened that T escaped 
from the Devil, and sat in the confessional all 
alone in our ehurcth. Tlie moon shone throujrh 
the windows u[K)n the columns, the stone angels 
and saints who all alivady slept, and in the <lis- 
tance atthc hijjh altar twinkled the ever burning 
lamp, like the feeble light of a glow-worm. But 
in my bodily house of death it was night and all 
was gloom within me, for I was not saved, but 
one of the damned ! In fact I was dead and not 
yet raised up. But every hundred years, once I 
turned myself in my grave, and sighed, * Ah, 
when Cometh the resurrection of the dead ? ' 
And a voice cried, * Sleep, Medardus, the dead 
never rise !' Tlien stretched I my withered hand 
out through the sunken earth, and cursed the 
Everliving, and felt the condemnation of eternal 
death, which should seize upon mc when my 
sleep should be at an end. Now as I was com- 
posing myself again to my hundred years* sleep, 
I heard without, in deep, hollow, terrible tones, 
the striking of midnight high up in the churcfh 
towers, and all about mc was, suddenly, life. 
Skeletons arose from the pavement of the church, 
skeletons, wondrously, came crowding from with- 
out into the church. 

" The passage-ways were filled. All the scats 
were also filled. The marble saints also awoke 
and rubbed sleep from their eytjs. But no sound 
reached the car; not a breath was heanl — I 
heard nothing save the beating of my own heart 
Now the organ gave out one long, deep tone. 
Among the dead were Palkstkina and Al- 

LRGRI. 

" • What will ye ? ' I cried. • Why do you 
disturb me with your counterfeit a])pearance? 
The dead rise not, an<l there is no life in the 
gloomy waste of eternity. Or know you better ? 
What will you tonight ? Btslicve yc tlie tale of 
old, and therefore seek the empty grave of the 
master ? What is your condition below in the 
narrow house, what hopes liave }'e, what do ye 
await ? ' 

" Credo in unum Deum, answeretl the dead in 
solemn chorus, to which invisible trombones 



sounded, and the drums muttered their thunder, 
patrem ommpotentem^ fictorem caU et teme^ 
visih'dium omnium et invtslbilium. 

" I was as if changed to stone, but soon my 
eves filled with unwonted tears, for I heard that 
delicious tune, which plunged me into blessed 
dreams, as I still lived, a man, when faith sound- 
ed within me like music from another world, but 
which I never was able to reduce to notes. Ah ! 
and now of a .sudden it lay clearly before me 
there, upon the five lines and in my heart, and I 
.softly joined in with the dead in the song, and 
mv teal's flowed, as it genth* breathed, Et in 
unum Dominum Jesum Christum^ and the statues 
of the saints bowed themselves to earth. I felt 
the dew of eternal life, which refn»shed my grave, 
and was filled with trust and confidence even as 
these dea<l. 

" Then came forward Maria, Mater Dei, and, 
softly as the ])eaceful waves of the lake break 
upon the shady bank and murmur to the song of 
the nijrhtiuffjilc?, so flowed the wonls down from 
the altar, in which she sang of her holy mission, 
until ill the bitter Crucijixus the universal soitow 
awoke, and then gently <lied away in the funereal 
song of the Sepulfus est. All was as dead. 

** Immovably fixed were the eyes of the skel- 
etons upon the earth. Nothing stirred, save far 
up the vaulting the pendulum of the clock, which 
measured by seconds existence and non-existence. 
Christus lay in the tomb, and I felt how I had 
turned in my own, and that soon a voice would 
cry : * Sleep. Medanlus, the dead rise not ! ' 

" Without, the cock crowed. From the tower 
came the sound of the clock striking, one. Tlic 
stone images of the saints moved, arose and sang 
in unison : ICt resurrcxit teiiid die. The trumpets 
sounded, and all lived and sang in infinite jubilee, 
and I also sprang from my grave, and shouted 
with joy ; * Tlie dead do arise, and thou art saved, 
Medardus!' 

" But when they reached the words : Et ilerum 
Venturas esty the skeletons raised their heads and 
the empty eye-sockets looked towanl heaven, 
whence came in tones of thunder, Cum gforia ; 
and at the words : Expedo resurrect ioncm mor- 
tuorum, all, with their skeleton right hands upon 
the breast, looked with longing eyes above, and 
suddenly, filled with the hope of that eternal life, 
the countless multitude burst into the joyous 
fuirue : Et vitam venturi sreculi. and with the la.st 
comforting Ameny vani.shed from my sight 

** But I fled from my grave, and rushing diago- 
nally through the cloisters, ascended the stone 
stairway up and up even into the heavens. And 
now there sits the pious, the blessed Medanlus, 
and jilaces upon the five lines what he saw and 
heanl, that wherein he livetli now and forever, 
lie trembles with lx)tli terror and joy, that the 
end is so near, and earthly food disgusts him, 
for the end w near ; and when the end conies ho 
will lay him down to rest; no more will he 
turn himself in his grave each hundred years, 
but peacefully sleep until he hears the call : 
* Medardus, awake to the life of eternity to 
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When I returned the score to the music diree- 
tor, and asked after Father Medanlus, the short 
answer was : ** He die<l immediately after finish- 
ing the Credo, He was a good musi(;ian, but 
had been crazy for fifteen years." 



The Firnt Day—Bcethoren^s Orrrtitre, Op. 124— T/zc 
** Consecration of the Iloifse" — T/ie ** IJessiah." 

Tlie fiivt day presented us with Beethoven's 
fujrued overture, and the Mcsnioh. I am not one 
of tliose who assert that tlieie ought iu*ver to be 
a musical festival with(jnt a work by Beethoven; 
but if one is to be given, then we ought to have 
the right work in tlic right jdacc. On this occa- 
sion, however (and, also, in the case of manv 
other of the ])ieces at this year'.'* festival), it 
appeared as if there was a wish (o have only the 
names of certain composers in tlii' ]>i-ogramme, no 
matter whether the authni-s or the ])ublir were 
benefitted by the (•on)po>i lions tln'inselves. We 
know that IJei'thoven wrote the above overture in 
the ** Ilandelian .style," as far as he could and 
would writu in anv otlier stvle than his own — at 
any rate, there is no other orchestral work by him 
in which the insplivd and ins))iring creative jxiwer 
of that great man stands more in the background 
than in this one — there is no other calculated to 
j)nxlure less im])res>ion ujkju a large and mixed 
audience. Perhaps there would not be much to 
urge against it if it wvw placed before one of 
Handel's oratorios, of whiili it was considered no 
longer possible to give the sin/on in : but as the 
overture to the Messiah was (with justice) given, 
it was too much of a gotid thing to play, one after 
the other, two overtures of similar form, and if it 
was not thought fit to give some other work by 
Beethoven, the better course woidd have been to 
give none at all. The execution of the overture 
was. at the beginning, tolerably goo<l ; but Liszt 
took the fugiied af/cf/rn in such an enonnously 
(piick tr-mpOy that nothing intelligible could be 
made of it It is passible that with a small 
orehestra, and with a elo.se arrangement of the 
perlbnnei's, the execution of the work may be 
clear with such a tempo — although its character 
must always suffer — but with such a mass of 
violins, and with an arrangement of the places 
where the exccuUuits at the back were so far from 
those in front, the effect could not be gooil. The 
peribrmance was one long jumble, in which the 
principal theme, like a suiibc>aiu from behind 
autumnal clouds, glanced forth here and there, 
and in which everything else was overjwwered by 
the playing of four stunly trum])eters, who sent 
forth their quavers as though they wanted to 
take the MalakofT by stonn. The work, conse- 
ciuently, passed over almost without producing 
the .slightest impre'.ssion — but then Beethoven 
had Ix'en duly rej)resente^I. What more could 
you desire. V 

The selection of the Afessinh needs, assuredly, 
no apology: it is of all IlandeVs works that which 
contains the greatest number of magnificent cho- 
ruses, and of l)eautiful soli as well. But it is 
rather an easy sc^lection, and one of Handel's 
other works, such, for instance, as Deffondi, 
Joshuny St/iomouy or Jephthiiy not so frecjueiitly 
pertbrmed and less known to the public, would, 
perhaps, have been preferable. 1 do not, how- 
ever, mean, by this, to express any dissati.sfaction. 
I have not yet got so far as to think that tlie airs 
*^ r(M|uire the accompaniment of the triangle and 
cymbals in onler not to send the audience to 
sfeep, and that they belong proi)erly to the style 
of low comedy," or " that tht* wliole work resem- 
bles the continuous tramp of an elephant." But 
still I am not so blind as to fall down on my knees 
before each separate piece, and to consider every 
anti([uated passage admirable. Side by side with 
many of the most magnificent, most profoundly 
felt an<l most [K)piilar efforts, the Messiah con- 
tains a number of ])ieces belonging only too much 
to tlie time when they were written, without 
making up for this by aught that is everlastingly 
beautiful ; these pieces ought to be omitted, so far 
as they can be omitted, without marring the cffectt 
of the whole work. This is done everywhere, 
even in England, where the Messiah constitutes, 
properly sj)eaking, a part of the established 
religion. For tin*, first time in my life, 1 heard 
the Messiah at the grand rehearsal at Aix-la- 
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ChapoUo, almost without a sinjrle omission. It is 
true tli'it. at tiic publir pertbrmance, this was 
alt«MV<l — but for the worse*. 

With the exception of a iew movements, imlee<l, 
almost of a I'ew pas«j:io[i's, Lis/Ct eoniU\.tLMl the 
Mf^Mnitth with the ealui of a Stoii;. bolillv hwkiujj 
death, or wliat is mncli worse, ennni in tlie face. 
" Cool to his very heart," as one of my most lovely 
fair voun;r friends is in the habit of Sriviiirr. I 
believe that the only pleasure he experienreil was 
a little sentiment of spiteful deli'rht at those 
passajjes in whirh the periwig style stands fordi 
moi-e or loss undis;;uisedly. Convim-ed, as he 
well mi'jht be, eonsideriu'' how universallv the 
work IS known, tli.it it would '\u:o" almost by 
itself, he let it w — onlv not suflit-ientlv, for his 
inriuem-e h »d a disturbing: ell'ect, and the most 
unknown musical-direi-tor wouhl have been j)re- 
ferable to him at the eondu -tor's slan<l. We 
know what a deadeniuir iuHuenee the manifest 
indilference of a condut-tor has, especially on the 
orchestra and ehorus; the solo sinjxei's, whose 
personal pride is couferned. are, naturally, less 
all'eeted by it. I do not remember a sinjjle 
importcyit remark made by Liszt to ihe oixdiestra, 
which, <'onse(pientiv, a<'companied with tolerable 
correctness, but without the slii;htv'st delicacy or 
per.'eption. The (rhoruses, as 1 have already 
mentioned, were admirably drilled, and the 
unsteadiness, which was here and there a))parent, 
was o.'casioncd by the fact thai Liszt sometimes 
attem|)ted the moilern system of drawinjr out and 
hurryin;; the time in one and the sanu'. piece, 
little as this is suited to Handel, and little as his 
magnificently planned music needs such petty 
helps in onler to })rodnce its proper elfect On 
account of the «;enerally undecided and arbitrary 
manner in which Liszt j^ives the time, the eom- 
muncenient of the choruses was frenuently not 
8uru, while grave faults were committed by the 
orchestra. In several of the pieces, indeed, the 
conducrtor himself appeared not to have made up 
his mind as to thii tempo, and one bar or more 
was necessary ibr the pur|)o.-;e of bnnging mattei-s 
into regular working order. Liszt otlen resembles 
a rider who. after having for a long period given 
his horse the rein, suddenly, an<l without any 
previous noti»*e, applies the s|)ur, or, in the midst 
of tlie most rapid gallop, endeavors all at once to 
bring tlie aninvil to a standstill. These arc 
dangenius experiments, and it is always a lucky 
chance when they do not end badly. 

In spile of all this, however, the execution was 
not positively bad — but it wanted spirit, energy, 
and exactitude. The choruses, ** Behold the 
Lamb of Go*!" and '* All we like sheep," went 
admirably; on the other hand, those mignificent 
pie es. *• Lift up your liciuls" and the " Hallelujah," 
were partially spoiled by caprice, while not one 
of the other pieces went with that freshness, live- 
liness, and clearness it ouirht to have done. The 
fact is, Lis/.t does not like this music — that is an 
affair he must settle with himself — but if he does 
not choo-w to devote himself to it, or if. j)erhaps, 
he is not properly a<'(pi tinted with it, he should 
not undertake to conduct it. 

liut now, to come to the solo singei"s. I will 
begin with llerr Dalle Astc, of DarmsUult. He 
WiW to have sung the bass music, and acipiitted 
Iiini5kdf well at ivhearsals. His voice is esjiecially 
strong and agiv.eable in the middle notes, and, 
thougli in many p:i.ssages he .ippeared deficient in 
anything like a full comprehension of the music, 
the sensible, jwweHhl manner in which he sang 
other portions produced an excellent impivssion. 
I must here, by anticipation, mention that llerr 
Dalle Aste siinjr the part of the Har|K'r in Schu- 
mann's comi)0<ition admirably, and espe<ially in 
the ball.wl " Die drei IJeder,** displayed true 
dramatic oonceptton. This rtuidei-s it the mores 
to Ik5 nigivtted that lu^ took no part on the 
evenings of the festival itself. AiU^r his fii-st 
recititive, **a .sudden hoai*sencss" jnx'vented him 
from <roiitinuing; he omitted all the airs, and 
joined only in the pieces for four voices. The 
sudden lioai-seness of sj)oilt singers, the sudden 
fainting lits of sensitive liMlics, ai^l the sudden 
pecuniary embarrassments ofcherafiars U'intluMne 
arc things which defy analysis. I5ut the Mc<mih 
suflTcre*! as severely from these unintentional 



omissions as it did from non-omissions which were 
intentional. 

An amiable diletlante from Ainstcnlam, whost^ 
name was not communicated to us (but I know it 
j for all that) sang the alto j)art. 1 am pivjudiectl 
^ in her favor, lor she sang last vear in her native 
town the mezzo soprano soli \\\ my Zemtbruny 
Jerutalems really verv l>eautifullv, and with \\\k\ 
truest feeling. The airs of the Mtmn'mh art; not 
fiivorable for her voice, and, in addition to this, 
she appeared somewhat embarrassed in the new 
worM around her. Her excellent musical educa- 
tion was, however, constantly apparent, and hor 
task was not always tpiite so easy as it looke<l. 

Herr Schneider has long gained the symi)athies 
of the Ilhinelanders, having sung ("with Jenny 
Lind) two years ago. at Diisseldorf, in the Cren- 
fioiu and, last vear, at the same place, in Elijah. 
He is a real lyrical tenor. His beautiful, sott, and 
yet powerful voice, especially cpialifv him for songs 
whiili are *'friscli. fromm. fiohiich, frei,"* besides 
possessing many other (pialities not mentioned in 
the proverb. The tenor part in the Mcsaiah is 
less >uit*.'d for him than that in the other works 
just mentioned. He Siing very beautifully the 
recitativi? : " Comfort ye my ])eople," and was, 
likewise, most successful in many parts of the air: 
'* Every valley." The air, " Thou di<lst break 
them," rt^inires, however, rather the peculiar 
voice of the so-called baryU^n-tvnor, and although 
Herr Schneiiler's hrururu is thorijughly good and 
correct, yvX he cannot treat Handel's jiassages, 
.some of which are dilliciilt. with suflicient freedom, 
in oi-der to impart character to them, as the great 
vocal artists of the 18th century undoubtedly 
knew how to do. In such instances I should l)y 
no means look upon it as a crime, if the singer 
euileavored to .sinndify many of these figures and 
adapt them to his ])owei'8, for it is very certain 
that these passages do not constitute the essence 
of Handel's music. 

It is with jKirticular jileasuiv that I have now 
to spi'ak of M.idame von Milde of Weinnr, and, 
in onler not to diminish that nlejusurc, the pleasure 
of unqualified praise, I will, in lUH-oi-dance with 
truth, hiXsten to oUservc, that the so-called quartet 
went, on the whole, rather badly, and, at times, 
with a total absence of co operation. But llerr 
Dalle Aste was lioai*sii, and the general ivhcai-sals 
occujiied nearly the whole of the day. These 
riuartets are pmjierly <-lioruses. Enough about 
them. 

Madiuiie von I^Iilde, Grand-Ducal cdiaml)cr 
singer, fi*om Weimar, belongs to those artists 
wh<M<^ talent is not at all proportioned to their 
reputation — only in her case we fiml the rare fiict 
of a person's possessing immeasurably more UUent 
than reputation. I do not begrudge Liszt the 
poss<\s.sion of Ikt in his theatix'. at Weimar, and 
that is a strong proof how well disposed 1 am 
towards him. in spite of all my fault-finding, 
pix3sent and future. Ma<lame von Milde is a true 
(ierinan singer in the sense in which the best 
musical patriots undei*stand the expression. She 
possesses a most admirable method ; the di^velop- 
ment of her voice, her intonation and her pro- 
nunciation are blameless, and, in athlition, she 
has that gill oi' Heaven, which no education can 
bestow, a beautiful and peculiarly touching voice, 
warm li'eling, and ]n'olbund conception. The 
n's]»lendent recitative: "And thei*e weiv sliep- 
luu'<ls," at once won every heart for her. She 
sang the air: ** He shall tt-ed his flock" in a 
doubly admirable manner, as Liszt tmik the /<»////;« 
most incredibly slow, while he took the arioso, 
" Behold and see," t(H) fitst to allow the singer the 
necessary development of tone. " Hut thou diirst 
not leave his sinil in hell," and *' 1 know that my 
lltHh'emer livetli," weiv effort-s which must have 
satisfied the rejpiiiiMnentsof the most severe criti(^ 
juHt as much as they filled the lavman with true 
delight. That Lis/t aflerwanls allowed Mine, 
von Milde to sing the air, *' If (Jo<l be for us," in 
which the Ixissoon-solo — derived from Mozant, we 
may observe by the way — appeared toamusc^ hun 
so highly, was one of the innumerable musical 
.sins, liir which he has rendered himself responsible 
at this Festival, and which must now, doul»tlessly, 
be desigUiitiul by his adheixMits as so many heroic 
♦ Frcbh, holy, juyout», free. 



<lee<ls. But to Madame von Milde do I send my 
thanks and those of my friends who weiv present, 
for the sweet and never- to-b<*-forgotten moments 
she procured us. Her tones still re-echo in my 
soul, and I would sing her praise in the most 
beautiful verses, if I could manage to write any. 
She may, howev(».r, be content with the success 
she achieved in Aix-la-Ch<apelle, for she took 
away with her more hearts tlian bou(niets — and 
that is really saying not a little. I will, however, 
come to a contdusion, otherwise 1 should never 
end. Meanwhile, fbi^ive my enthusia.sm — it is a 
fault into which, on this occasion, I shall not have 
many other op))ortunities xA falling. But 1 will not 
promise too much — if Mine, von MiMe only sang 
a5;ain on the thinl dav! Ei':ui>inam> Hiller. 

An Opera Company in Court — Ferugini 
against Vestvali 

(From the Ciocinnati Gazette, July 13.) 

The whiiiiseys and periotlical unamiableness of 
Italian operatic artists have become proverbial. 
Th(^ peculiar [lower whitdi enables humanity to 
execute bravurasand caden/as, iiitei-pivt Bellini, 
Dtniizetti and Venii, or shine in any way upon 
the \\ ric stage, seems to affect the hepatic; duct 
to such an extent as to cause it to overflow in ill- 
humor, and generate the most unaccountable of 
«;apnces. Tlie peculiar ivlation between high 
art and music and the liver, between quaveiiii 
and (pierulousness, st'ini-bnrves and suavity, has 
never Ikumi explained, and only can be upon the 
grouml that the artists of the opera ivganl life 
\\\\o\\ the jn'inciide of Swedenborg's dtK'tnne of 
CotTes|)ondences, as a vast diatonic st-ale, which 
it is their duty to ascend and desc-end as suddenly 
and rapidly as possible, dazzling by eontrsist and 
brilliant combinatioiis of conduct, as of distinct 
notes in their profession. A ])niiia donna who 
never U)st her temper would Ih^ Ix'-lieved a spu- 
rious article, and a pnmo tenorc who had never 
disajipointed an audience; would scnui find none 
Uy hear him. OjH'ratie artists will have tlieir 
vaganes in spitA* of reason and regulation. 

Some misunderstanding has, for some time, 
existed iK'tween the membei*sof the Italian troupe 
jKU-fbrniing in our city, and Signora Vestvali ; 
and la'<t Satunlay suit was brought beforo E.sciulrc 
Chidsey, by Signor Penimni, the diroctor of the 
on'hestVa, against the fair contralto, for the i*e- 
covery of fifh' tlollai-s, (daimed for services ren- 
(lenMl in the aiTangeinent of iimsie for her prima 
donnashi]). 

Tlu; magistrat4'*s oflicc? was nearly filled with 
(h(» meinbcu-s of the tn)uj)<>, nearly all of whom, 
including the chorus, were summoned Jis wit- 
nesses, and what little space was left vjwant was 
imiiiediatcly occupied by curious observers. The 
opera troupe ilrew so well that we do not tliink 
the oflice has been so <'i»wde<l since. it« o|Hming, 
and cerfainly not by such parties and claimants 
at law. 

'J'lien* was the night-lhiiitMl Leonora, who had 
forgotten her Manrico and his rival, the hateful 
Coiide di Luna, in the efl'ort to ])reveiit suflbea- 
tion in the close atniospher(>. of the Magistrate's 
Court. Heiv (lennaro thought not of the Ix'aiiti- 
ful LiicR'zia, whose fate siu-ukhI so interwoven 
with his; but rather of a phu*e wlieiv he could 
sit at ejus*'. The delicate and sweet-voiec<l 
Amina walked no longer in her sh'ep, but stared 
wildly at the ciowd, and looked a.s if her heart 
were* singing *' Ak uon tjiiuif/e*' in silent earnest- 
ness. Eiiri(pie stoixl near the niagistrate, trying 
mu< h moiv diligently to gain an idea of what was 
iH'iiig said than to eatch the glan<'e of his Maria 
di liohan, all oblivious liki'wise of the slain Ri- 
canlo. Oi"sini hail found an antidote to the i>oi- 
soiicil Canary, and lived again in the voluptuous 
pel-sou of Vestvali, who, though smiling and aniia- 
bK», frowned ever and anon upon the irate-look- 
ing and nioustachoed rerugini. 

'J'lie ti-ial was amusing <'noiigli, with its intcr- 
pixMeis ami broken English, its puiv Tuscan, its 
gesluivs and recitative mode of expression, its 
dark-eyed cantJitricesand ]K»ri)lexed koldngmcn, 
its arran«rement of artists in unartistie situations, 
its <Dmphae, in a wonl, ()i>era-in-a-Majstrate'8- 
office appoaranee. 
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The trial occupied more than two hours, and 
appeared very interesting to the 8i)ectators, but 
finally terminated in favor of YestTali, who, 
highly delighted with the result, kissed her white- 
gloved hand to the magistrate, in token of her 
appreciation of American justice, and murmur- 
ing, " Giomo^elice, giornoftlicel^ swept proud- 
ly and haughtily away. 

Perugini twisted his moustache, and endeavored 
to be resigned, though a " tliavola /" hissed out of 
hb lips. Setti looked calmly' and stoically at the 
retiring crowd. Maccafem, who is said to be a 
devotee at Vestvali's shrine, gassed after her 
retreating form, and clasping his hands together, 
uttered, ** Ah^ nda Giulietfa,** in imitation of the 
commanding contralto in the tomb scene of the 
opera. Cairoli drew a long breath, and pressed 
her perfumed handkerchief to her moistened brow. 
Carand, lost in wondenuent at all that had passed 
before her, essayed to speak, but in her bewilder- 
ment burst into a clear, silver}- soprano, ascended 
the gamut, and closed with a run and roulade, 
before she was aware of what she had been doing. 

The magistrate and the remaining spectators 
clapped their hands. Caranti blushed, and with 
the rest of the troupe hurried from the office. 

llie dust, the prose of the magistrate's court 
again was visible — ^the sofl speech of the Italians 
was heard no more — the rooes of Leonora and 
Amina no longer rustled in the pauses of legal 
procedure — the presiding dignitary arose, and 
though the sweet notes of Caranti's voice still 
echoed in the sanctuary, the sunbeams had glided 
from the floor, and tlie opera was over. 



First and Second Fiddles. — Wlio has not 
noticed the difference between the first and second 
fiddler of an orchestra ? One is all life, spirit, 
energpr. Now waving his bow in the air, he 
silently guides the harmony, now rapidly tapping 
on the rest-board he hurries its movement, or, 
again, bringing the violin to his shoulder he takes 
the leading melody ; and high above the crash of 
sound, the wild concord of a hundred instruments, 
you hear shriekinn; along the shrill notes of the 
first fiddle. He is an enthusiast — he stamps his 
foot, wags his head, beats time with mad energy, 
enters heart and soul into the music — and all 
because he is the leader, and plays tlie first fiddle. 

Seated by his side, but upon a lower chair with 
a lower music-rest before him, is a patient man, 
who saws meekly on the cat-gut. He never 
glances wildly heavenward like the leader, never 
allows his facile hand to run off in roulades of 
melody, never wags his head or stamps his foot, 
but steadily and honestly he pours an undercur- 
rent of harmony into the music, which no one 
hears or cares for, no one credits to him, but 
without which the orchestra would be lame indeed. 
With his eye fixed on the notes, he draws the 
bow with diligence and not with enthusiasm, he 
sees before him not the inspiration of a master, 
but with each quaver, he earns so much bread- 
and-butter for his family. Perhaps he sometimes 
ciphers up what fraction of a mill a single note 
may bring him. 

And yet it is possible that this same man, now 
80 tame and spintless, so very like an automation 
in his place, may have all the genius and fire of 
the leader — but alas, he plays second fiddle. 

All this bit of moralizing passed through our 
mind, and partly through our Tips, the other night, 
while listening to an orchestra engaged in the 
performance of a Strauss quadrille. But human 
nature acts on principles which do not vary with 
each particular occupation, and no man can fully 
develop his power — if he has any — while playing 
second fiddle. More or less, we all live for 
applause, for notoriety, for reputation of talent, 
skill, genius, wealth. The soul whose light is hid 
beneath a bushel, its powers cramped by inferior 
podtioo, living in a constant consciousness of 
second-rate importance, is but half itself. It loses 
the fire of sympathy with lookers-on, feels that it 
if irresponsible for the grand result.; and settling 
to the axiom '* act well your part," loses all hope 
of actinff in the future a better and nobler part 
fiut with this feeling of inferiority comes the 
consolation of a sense of justice ; all cannot be 



first fiddles, there is no equality in this varj'ing 
world — it would be a world of stupid sameness if 
it were so— and so the first fiddle is lefl to beat 
the air in all his greatness. But Heaven pities 
the second fiddlers. 



Vocalisation. 

Mr. Editoh : — I was strack in reading the ac- 
count of the Music School at Reading in year num- 
ber of July 25th, with the terms in which your cor- 
respondent defines the art of singing, and as I believe 
it to be qaito erroneous and calcaUted to mislead, I 
am indooed to say as moch in yoor columns. The 
passage reads thus: 

People talk of this, that, and the other method of 
vocalization, as though there were fundamental dif- 
ferences between German, Italian and Eni;lish meth- 
o<\n. If the orierans of the human voice differed in 
different countries, there mij^ht he some foundation 
for such a notion. But economy of breath, the 
utterance of pure tones, the infuHion of feelin<; into 
musical phrases — these points must necessarily be 
the same in all school!*, and a good teacher amon^; the 
Hottentots or Tartars, would be led by merest 
common sense to adopt the same course of instruction 
with Garcia or the first instructor in Rome. 

That is, because the organs of the voice are much 
the s.ime in all countries, common sense will lead 
good teachers everywhere to use the same method 
with Garcia or the best masters in Rome. With all 
due deference to your correspondent we must declare 
this conclusion a non sequitun Different departments 
of Art are found to flourish for reasons which it is 
quite impossible to define, in different parts of the 
world. The same remark may be made of trades, 
and indeed of every form of hnman ingenuity. 
With the Italians the art of singing is a tradition. 
One might as well try to define the charm of the 
piano music of Chopin when executed by one who 
has the tradition of its exceeding beauty, as to put in 
set terms the Italian method of singing so that a 
German or American teacher in Leipzig or Reading 
could practice it with entire success. We have no doubt 
the class singing at Reading was in some respects 
better than that which your correspondent had heard 
at Leipzig or Berlin, for the reason that American 
voices are better tfian German. But a better stand- 
ard of comparison would have been a class of 
Italians, such as may be found at the theatre of 
almost every town in Italy. The art of sinpng with 
the best method is not easily acquired. Even with 
the greatest aptitude and intelligence on the part of 
the pupil, who must have a facnity of selecting what 
is good from mnny teachers and examples, it is a 
work of years and of great difficulties which students 
should not be tau|:^ht to underrate. There is no 
royal road to excellence in at least this department 
of Art. X. 



Berlin, July 1. — Between April and July 
occur the "star" engagements (GastspieU) at 
the Royal Opera. Herr Dusciinitz, from 
Vienna, exhibited a barytone of good compass, 
but its sound in almost all its registers was hoarse 
and muffled, and disfigured by too frequent appli- 
cation of the tremolo. Intonation and enuncia- 
tion too were faulty. In all the finer shadings 
the organ showed itself refractory, so that he 
only surprised his audience by ill-proportioned 
outlay of material power. The execution of the 
ensembles in Xticia, in which he took the part of 
Ash ton, especially of the beautiful sextet in the 
second act, lacked symmetry, fluidity and clear- 
ness ; nor was the orchestra satisfactory, with the 
exception of the charmingly played harp solo by 
Herr Grimm. 



In Oberon Fraiilein Stork, from Brunswick, 
was the star. In impassioned passages her voice, 
only effective in its middle tones, lacks the requi- 
site volubility ; in the elegiac style you are dis- 
turbed by the unpleasant thickness of her tone ; 
only in the ensemble, where there is a mingling 
of tone-colors, was she through her good intona- 
tion more effective, and she shared in the success 
of the fresh quartet with Fraiilein Trietsch 
and Herren Khause and Pfister; the latter 
gentleman may count Sir Huon among his best 
rdles. Herr Mantius sang the ever youthful 
part of Oberon. The Royal Kapelle supported 
the whole most admirably ; the fier}' rendering 
of the overture was loudly applauded. 

Rosani's " Tell " is the most brilliant mani- 
festation which the composer could have given 
of himself, at a time when it was so common to 
complain about the frivolous lightness of his melo- 
dies, about the poverty of his dramatic expression 
and the untruthfulness of his musical situations ; 
nay, when he was accused of too quickly and 
easily won triumphs. None but a genius only 
second to Mozart could, in the short space of a 
scarcely five years* residence in Paris, develop, 
such traits, giving the most shining proo& of ear- 
nest study of the classic opera. All that appeared 
already in the germ in the " Siege of Corinth," 
is here developed in the most harmonious and 
beautiful manner. Tlie Southern glow and full- 
ness of the melodies does not stand out by itself, 
but presents at the same time declamator}' pathos 
and dramatic description, supported by an ex- 
tremely careful instrumentation borrowed from 
the finest soil of the French school. Rossini 
touched especially upon the modem French- 
Italian style, with which Donizetti afterwards 
connected himself by his Favorita. We find the 
chief value of " Tell " in the melodious and oflen 
wonderfully contrapuntal choruses, which occupy 
the largest part of the opera. The performance 
was in many parts very happy. Arnold is one 
of the best parts of Herr Formes. The fine 
quality of his voice is especially noticeable in tlie 
Trio of the second and the Duet of the first act 
As usual, unfortunately, the aria at the beginning 
of the third act was omitted. Herr Radwaner 
in the part of Tell has acquired a commendable 
certainty, even to some waverings in the begin- 
ning of the first act. Fraiil. Trietsch sings the 
little part of Matilda yery satisfactorily ; and tJie 
same may be said of Mme. Boettichbr (Ge- 
MUNo). Herr Bost, as Melchthal, should avoid 
a too strong and almost buflb-like deliver}'. The 
choruses went grandly throughout, especially in 
the thrilling finale of the second act ; and still 
higher praise belongs to the Kapelle, who were 
warmly applauded after their spirited performance 
of the overture. 

An old opera by Herold, Der Zwelkampf (The 
Duel), was revived. It has fresh, easy melodies, 
and variety of motives. In technical treatment 
and instrumentation the composer leans to the 
Italians, particnlarly to Rossini, whose crescendi 
he is very fond of using. He had not the gift to 
produce something new, but he has produced 
something interesting ; and his graceful treatment 
of the voice parts, with alwa}*^ discreet accompa- 
niment, may well be a model in our day of seek- 
ing for effect, A "star" from Vienna, Herr 
Wolff, sang the part of Cantarelli. His agree- 
able tenor, reaching with the head voice, which 
he too frequently uses, to the high d^ has more 
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tenderne^^ than fullness, flexibility and facility ; 
occasionally his delivery is a little wild and outre. 
He ha9 animation and fineness as an actor. He 
is understood to be engaged. Herr Hoffmaxx 
on the contary knew not how, either in bearing 
or in voice, to represent the nobility, which even 
musically distinguishes the part of Mergy. Herr 
Salomon made the part of Bramarbas de Com- 
minge effective ; Frl. Tiiietsch distingui.«»hcd 
herself in her part of Queen, mostly written with 
reference to the ensemble ; Frl. Baur, a very 
agreeable representative of Isabella, sang better 
than fonnerlv, althou;rh her voice is not entirelv 
adequate to a part so effective in the low notes, 
since it .'sharp-* as it descends. Frl. Maxdl as 
the hoste.<s wa." excellent in the first part of the 
opera, but grew hoarse towai*d3 the end. The 
en?ombles went for the most part very satisfac- 
torily, especially the choruses in the fir.*t and 
second finale, although there was no lack of 
wavering in some other places. The KapeUc 
distinguished themselves. The violin solo of 
Concert-master Ries mi^ht have been more ani- 
mated. 

Tlie performance of Mozart's inminrtal Don 
Juan, gained new interest through a for the most 
part entirely now cast of characters. Mme. 
Koester's sublime and thrilling conception of 
Donna Anna has already been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. This time, to be sure, the representa- 
tion in the .second act was inferior to that in the 
first, although this contained momcnt<i than which 
none more sublime can be imagined. Mme. 
BoETTiCHER (Elvira) showed a remarkable 
indiffei-ence. Frl. Mandl's sonorous voice pro- 
duced great effect as Zerlina. Herr Pfister 
gave Ottavio with measure and repose, but there 
was a lack of portamento and of easy attack of 
the note. He was very praiseworthy in the en- 
sembles. Herr Kra use's Leporello is one of 
his best achievement^, only the humor theraof is 
somewhat too coarse. Herr Salomon is a 
chivalrous Don Juan, although a little demonia- 
cal. Herr Fricke was new in the part of the 
Commendatore ; his full, powerful voice gave 
tliis part its due significance. The ensembles 
blended admirably ; but unfortunately tlie three 
trombones in the church-yard scene were quite 
uncertain and discordant. 

Signora Angles de Fortuni made her debut 
with the greatest acceptance as Adina in Doni- 
zetti's " £li.xir of Love." She possesses a high 
soprano of singular clearness and flexibility, and 
to the most ornate technical execution unites a 
manner of dcliveiy that is full of life and grace. 
— Mme. Palm-Spatzkr has appeared as Norma, 
and as Fides in Le Prophite. Her performance 
is rather the result of a certain theatre routine 
than of any intellectual inspiration. Her mezzo 
soprano voice is really beautiful, of fiill character 
in the lower portion, and gives itself out well in 
the high notes. — In Halevy's "Jewess," Herr 
Fahrenholz appeared. He still lacks the art 
of delivery and of declamation; he sings the 
melody too dril}', since he strains his voice too 
much to make it heard ; the declamation is want- 
ing in fine polish, and the accents, although cor- 
rectly aimed, do not always hit^the mark. On 
the other hand the singer developed-the euphony 
and energetic che-^t-height of his Toice to much' 
advantage. — Besides these we have had quite a 
number of mediocre ** stars," about whom the 
less said the better. 



Stern's Gesang-rerein has dedicated a perform- 
ance of the oratorio ** Sanson " to the memory 
of tlie great Handel. This oratorio shows a 
depth, variety and elevation in its combinations 
of ideas, together with a wise consistency and 
svmmetr>' alike in the whole and in the sintrle 
pieces, which are truly wonderful. Handel's 
genius has made the very favorable poem servo 
him for a series of most splendid musical pieces, 
which breath a true imaginative fervor, and sin- 
gle parts of which reveal such deep, sincere crea- 
tive love, tliat the hearer is transported with 
ecstatic feeling. Tlie power of the choruses, 
with the exception of the rather too weak alto, 
came out admirably, with nice command of all 
the shadings. Herr Sabbath (Manoah), by his 
fine full organ, and Mme. Leo (Micah) by her 
dramatic expression, hiding the ungracious and 
hard (]ualities of her colossal organ, take the first 
place. 

Beethoven's first Mass has been performed by 
Krigar's Gesang-vcrein in the. somewhat unfavor- 
able St. Peter's Church. This work bears an 
eminently cheerful, popular, melodious character, 
and always wins a sympathetic audience by its 
flowing, graceful treatment. Yet, whereas the 
master in the great Mass in D seems to have 
surrendered his whole soul to his subject, and 
in the wonls of the confession of faith to find 
the symbolical expression of his own deepest con- 
victions won by long inwanl struggles and pro- 
bations, his first Ma.<<s, and still moi*e his only 
Oratorio: " Christ at the Mount of Olives," belong 
among his least perfect works, in which he found 
no other expression for the sacred text than a 
])leasing and euphonious, but, considering the 
subject, a sui>erficial and profane music* The 
pcrfonnance evinced care and earnest zeal. — 
Some of Bach's compositions, executed by our 
famous organist, HeiT Haupt, with surest accu- 
racy, afforded an interesting alternation. 

In the concert of Miss Marinack, the most 
interesting artistic talents co-operated. The 
giver of the concert, a teacher highly esteemed 
here, played with her sister Thalberg's Norma 
fantasia for two pianos, and gave in technical 
execution full proof of her capacity to teach. 
The vocal parts were by tlie ladies Hkrrknburg, 
Baur and Watson. Miss Watson has a voice 
at once full-toned and softly beautiful, which 
shows already a good sirhool ; in an English song 
by Balfe, which she had alixsady made a favorite 
here, and which she sang with a great deal of 
soul, she made a deep impression on her audience. 
Her SciiUNKE, a member of the Royal Kapelle, 
played a charming horn solo in his usual masterly 
manner, and the opera-singers. Formes and 
Krausr, shone in tlie delivery of songs. 

The charity concert by the Royal Dom-choir 
gave us a chance to hear some superb pieces of 
church music, especially a Motet by Palestrina, 
in a solemn and sublime style, that excludes all 
worldly thoughts ; while the Crucifixus by Lotti 
illustrated the a capella style in its period of 
highest bloom. ff 

GoRHAM, Me., Aug. 4. — I enclose the pro- 
gramme of a concert given by the Gorham Mu- 
sical Association last evening. I think you will 
be surprised to find that they ventured on 

* We think many really earnest and religious lovers 
of music will question the justice of this criticism, at 
least in the case of the Mass in C. — ^Ed. 



Haydn's ** Creation" entire. Of course they 
had to do without an orchestra ; but Mr. H. S. 
Edwards played his piano with such spirit and 
judgment, that, in the little church in which the 
concert was given, the want of it was leas felt. 
The Association has been in existence some two 
or three years, and although they have many 
accurate solo singers, they have, as a society, 
turned their attention to the choruses; these 
were given with no small degree of courage and 
precision. They had the good sense and good 
fortune to secure three excellent assistants in the 
persons of Miss Cammett, and Messrs. Thurs- 
ton and Shaw of Portland; precisely as the 
Portland Society has, in time past, availed itself 
of the skill and talent of Miss Anna Stone and 
Mr. Arthurson. Mrs. Henrt Edwards sus- 
tained the part of Eve, and managed her voice 
with taste and feeling. I happen to know that 
there were members of the Association who can 
read and render very creditably all their several 
parts of the beautiful solos of the " Creation." 
The concert went off* with dclaU We all felt 
impressed with the feeling that pervades the 
whole music, and I have no doubt that even the 
patient and gentlemanly conductor, Mr. Ed- 
wards, felt it was successful, for a first attempt. 



SttJijght'a Joupal 0f Jttttair. 
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Musio for the Million— Promuiadd Concerts. 

II. 

The experiment of cheap Promenade Concerts 
at the Music Hall last week was so far successful, 
that they have been continued, not every night, 
but three alternate nights, this week, and with 
increase of interest and attendance. This in- 
dicates that they have " paid.** Socially, if not 
in a very high sense artistically, the thing com- 
mends itself. The concerts have made many 
people cheerful, for at least an evening, and have 
done good. They have offered in the dull city 
sunuuer evenings a pleasant, social, rational and 
innocent amusement. It may be that with many 
the music has been but the secondary attraction, 
the pretext and nucleus for pleasant promenading, 
sitting, talking, dreaming, seeing and being seen 
in a pleasant place — a ver}' quiet and genteel 
sort of Carnival, with music as the indispensable 
enlivener. Most of the music doubtless has been 
quite good of its kind. The half dozen military 
bands have acquitted themselves acceptably, and 
each no doubt ha«« had its special coterie of 
S}inpathetic admirers. 

All this is well, but not well enough. This has 
succeeded, and so might sometliing better. First, 
there might be better programmes, selections of a 
higher and ti*uer order of music, which should 
have quite as much variety and find quite as 
general appreciation, while they would tend much 
more to cultivate true taste for music and refine 
the mind. And secondly, as a condition to the 
practicability of such selections, there might be 
at least one lai^cr and more fitly constituted band 
or orchestra, not mercli/ military in its character, 
but civic ; for Music upon such occasions should 
appear in her own proper office and inspire the 
sentiments of harmony and pe.ace ; and warlike 
muuc serves that end almost as awkwardly as 
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warlike weapons made to do the work, unchanged, 
of ploughs and pruning hooks. 

1. As to the selections. Any musical person 
who has listened for a half hour to bands in the 
Music Hall, on the Common, or in the srpiares, 
must have been forced to make in his own mind 
one criticism : — These instruments are continually 
attempting what it is not in their nature properly 
to do. Think for instance of an overture, by 
Kossini or by Auber, played by a mere military 
brass band ! all the tones brass, all of one kith 
and kin, cousins, uncles, aunts and what not of 
the Sax-horn family, and all sophistications by 
means of keys, valves and pistons, of old-fashioned 
genuine trumpets, ti'omboncs, &c., born for plain- 
er, sterner work, to enable them to imitate and 
put on the flexible graces of violins, reeds, human 
voices ! An overture is essentially an orchestral 
composition ; without an orchestra it would not 
be ; and the very essence of the kind orchestral, 
is that there be contrast and variety of color and 
of quality of tone, pastoral reeds and flutes in 
pleasant contrast answering to harsh and thrill- 
ing brass, and both in still mora striking opposi- 
tion (as also in ingenious commingling, recon- 
ciliation, mutual support) with tne violins and 
other strings, which constitute the intellectual, 
refined and soul-like nucleus or *• quartet " of the 
whole. Kow what a coarse, monotonous and awk- 
wardly ambitious cflwt is produced, when instru- 
ments all brass attempt to do all this ! No doubt 
tliey do it ofltm very skilfully ; there is surprising 
virtuosity and smoothness in the execution of 
some of these comet-players ; you would not 
suppose Uiey could do so much : but what do you 
care for it when done ? We had occasion the 
other night to admire the ease, precision, fluency 
and generally good tune with which one of these 
brass bands went through a lively overture by 
Rossini. To be sure there was one clarinet 
among them — and that, as if to justify its place 
there, made of metal! Yet was it necessarily 
but a dull caricature of the overture, as any one 
would feel who heard it, just before or after, exe- 
cuted by a proper orchestra. 

The overtures, however, arc comparatively 
rare and exceptional in these band concerts. It 
is still worse in the far ntorc frequent case of 
" operatic arrangements," where throats of brass 
are made to do the work at once of orchestra, 
chorus, and dramatic solo voices. In this way 
are served up the Trio from Lucrczia Borfjia^ the 
" Miserere " from Jl Trotmlore^ and endless pot- 
pourris from fashionable operas, movements from 
Ilo8sini*s Sliibat Mater^ songs by Schubert, two- 
part songs by Mendelssohn, &c. &(!. Here cor- 
nets, sax-horns, valve trumpets, trombones, mon- 
ster ophicleidc^, assume tht; personality of courtly 
and refined gentlemen and ladies, the hci'oes and 
heroines of history, beings of poc^try and pride 
and pathos: — and is not the eflect somewhat 
ludicrous ? Docs it not njcall the fable of the 
ass who climbed into his master's lap because he 
saw the dog <lo it? In these tragic solo im|x»r- 
sonations one cannot but remark a ])eculiarly 
vulgar and downishtiuality of tone in these brass 
instruments. There is something; in their sinjrinff 
which we can describe only by comparing it to 
the broad Yankee country-ficd sound of the vowel 
in syllables like hmo and vow. Our sense of 
hearing is aflcctcd by it somewhat as our sense 
of touch and smell are by the handling of copper 
cents. Tubas and comets may go through all 



the figures, scales and cadences of voices and of 
violins or flutes, but they cannot deny or change 
their nature. That natui*e is a useful and an 
honorable one, and whv do thev not stick to it 
manfully and be content to do their proper work 
and not aflfect to fill the sphere of others ? These 
instruments are excellent, as lions, in their place, 
but they were nc> cr meant to " roar you as it 
were a nightingale." — We might allude, too, to 
anotlier staple artii'le in these "light" pro- 
grammes : to those inexpressibly tedioqs Varia- 
tion pieces, in which your cornet man, red in the 
fat;e, tortures a poor melody to death, warbling 
and twiddling through an endless superfluity of 
runs and roulades, tlestltute of sense or beauty, 
and degrading music to a mere mountebank dis- 
play of diflicult achievements. 

But we hasten to the conclusion of the whole 
matter, which is: That every combination of 
musical instniments sounds best and ^ivos most 
satisfaction when it performs that kind of music 
which was originally written and designed for it. 
Leave overtures to the orchestra. Leave opera 
trios and ensembles to the opera singers; leave 
Fides to Lagrange, and Lucrczia to Grisi, and 
Edgardo to Mario, and let him not die perpetually 
in brass bands and hand organs until we all grow 
sick of him. The brass band was the creation of 
military wants; let it discourse martial masic. 
Those swelling and heroic man^hes, with rich, 
crackling, startling harmony, and proud, buoyant 
rhythm; — they tire genuine, and your brass 
band never sounds so nobly as when it plays them; 
yet even these, nuany of them, would make finer 
and less cloying music, were the band composed 
of reeds as well as brass, and were some of the 
bra.ss instruments suflercd to retain their old 
legitimate forms, instead of being emasculated 
into clumsy imitation of sofl reeds and flutes, to 
sound like a man %vho sings falsetto. We like 
truth of tone; would have a trumpet be true 
tmmpet, piercing, shrill, defiant, jubilant, and not 
subdued to sing a sentimental maiden's part, or 
warble variations like a flute. — Besides marches, 
doubtless there may be other forms of composition 
.suited to the peculiar genius of brass bands. 
Uich and solenm strains of harmony, dirges, 
hunting pieces, &c. Religious chorals, well ai^ 
ranged and haimonized, have ailmirable efle(!t 
sometimes so rendered. Then again the brass 
portion of an orchestra, alone or with the n»st, 
contributes wonderful eflc«:ts in s])ecial passages 
where the coniiKxser needs them ; but all their .spell 
is broken, if they occur too often. Remember 
the trombones where tlie 8tatu(>. Sfxeaks in Don 
Giovanni^ and how Mozart has ihade them terrible 
by keeping them to that point in the background. 

The bands themselves know y^^ry well the need 
of alternating and relieving the monotonous im- 
pres-sion of brass music, through the evening, by 
something of a finer and subtler sort; and accor- 
dingly most of them have the faculty of transfonn- 
ing themselves into a small oi*chestra, with a few 
violins, clarinets, &c., suitable for dances, or ac- 
companiment to Kolos. And we must say that 
now and then a set of Strauss or Labit/.ky waltzes, 
which we have heanl them play in this way, have 
seemed to us <lecidedly the best .selections of the 
Promenade Concerts; they are light, graceful, 
enlivening and refined, and withal tme, and with- 
out false pretence or aflcctation, compared with 
operas re-coined into brass, showy variations, and 
the like. We do believe the general audience 



enjoy them more. There is much beautiful music 
in the waltz fonn ; it is at least genuine ; and, if 
rendered bj' a decent orchestra, not by a brass 
band, it is most ap])ropriate for such pleasant, 
free and easv jjathcrinjjs. 

So far our suggestions and criticisms have had 
in view only the actual state of bantls and little 
orchestra."* which minister to the public demand 
for amusement. Of course, so long as we have 
only brass bands, progranmics must 1k» ver}* 
limited, or must continue to be made up in great 
part of such (jucstionablc and uucditying selections 
as we have been describing. For ourselves we 
would rather listen onlv to the marches and the 
waltzes; but these give hanlly splierc enough to 
the mu.<iicians, and would keep the public out of 
the fashions of the dav in music, which midit 
cause some murmuring; thev know the Trocatore 
is now fashionable, and thev must have a taste of 
it, even from a comet band. But now suppose 
we had a band of more com])lcte and more 
comiK)site char»icter, with contra«*t of reeds and 
brass; and still better an orchestra, of forty, 
instead of a dozen or .sixteen instruments: then 
how much richer we might make our programmes! 
Let us think of that, and make it the subject of 
anothor article. 



IRusiitat d^tiit-d^hat. 



Mr. Ullm.vn is on hand to answer the inquiries, 
frequent of late : What for next winter ? what opera? 
what new stars ? &c. The aciive little sgeni camo 
hack in the Persia, and announces the engagement 
for four months of Mmc. FREZZOLtNi, who is to 
appear at the New York Acadumy early in Scptemhor. 
It is said that he has also engaged M. Gassikr, the 
celebrated baritone; Ladocklla, a tenor; Vieux- 
TEMi'S, the violinist; Klktzer, a celebrated German 
violoncellist, knd AcscnuTZ, a chef dWchcstre of 
reputation ; also that the great French tenor, Roger, 
Formes, the Gorman basso, and Miss May, the 
American prima donna, will be added to the compa- 
ny. Stkakoscii, with his troupe, too, it is supposed 
will join Uilman, making a stron;; force for Itnlian 
opera. M. TuALnKRO is understood to be at the 
head of the enterprise. Mr. Uilman is reported to 
have said that his arrangements with Mr. Lumlky 
arc complete, and that his entire opera troupe are to 

come over to thii country next year Max Ma- 

retzek is said to be in Ix>ndon, endeavoring to 
etfoct engaf;cments for Ibivana and Philadelphia 
with Tamubrlik, Ronconi and Taoi.iafico. 

Mr. Henry Sijuirbs, the American tenor, who^e 
operatic successes in Italy for two or three years 
past have l)cen often chronicled, has made his debut 
at the Surrey Theatre in Ijondon, in ihe Troi-atore, 
(son{; in English, wc presume.) The Morning Ad- 
rcrtiser of July I6di speaks thus of him : 

The great novelty and perhaps attraction of the 
evening was, however, the d^but of an Kii);lish 
sinf^er, wlio has obtaimd a Continental celebrity, he 
havin«» been performing; these last fonr years with 
considerabltt success in the Italian theatres. Mr. 
Henry Squires, the artist in question, is a tenor of 
the first class, with considerable jrifts from nntnre, 
which have been made the most of by an excellent 
artistic education and practice in the best schools. 
The natural quality of voice is pure and powerful ; 
pcrliaps rather of the head and throat than of the 
chest, and it is not so sweet as it is snre, swelling and 
perfectly under the control of excellent taste. Mr. 
Squires' is undoulnedly an artist of mark, desirous to 
pro'crve and increase a genuine niusical reputation; 
and if his jjcneral capacity can 1)0 dcdiiccd from his 
first performance in this country, ond of such a heavy 
and trying part as Manrieo, he will undoul>te<ily take 
excellent rank ainony:st our acknowled^rcd siiijrerH. 
Thi tone of voice is that of Sims lleevcs, and. like 
that great artist, he owes much to the most diligent 
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cultivation of ninj^ins m an Art. His manner, of 
course, pariicipittes in the motho'l set by the trroni 
tenor of tlio time, Mario. His mere n(>tin«; is not 
commeii'^urnte with his musicttl exprus^ion. hut his 
dramHiic exci-ntion of the musicrtl ernpha*iis in the 
tender passions is very ^ood ; and his style may be 
chitrHcteri/ed as hrojid, piire, an<1 exfircssive. 

In the first act he seemed di<iurbeii or restrained 
hy the anxiciios of a Krst nppctinuicc, and the 
expeciHtions of \\U friends soemcd iikoly to he disap- 
pointed. He, however, gradually developed himself 
in the third act: in the creiehrated "Thou'rt mine," 
he proved i>y his delicate yet powerful expressicm, his 
com|)k'te and certain phra&in;; and his dramatic 
utterance, that he aimed at and had aeliieved the 
hii;hest class of sinsrini:. In the bravura which 
follows he was also efffciive, and this net i-lo<ed with 
a siron*: demonstration in hi** favor, and he was called 
ont at the clo«e with a univorsal and c»'nnine feelinir- 
He was now safe, and those who feared in the first 
ftcf, he would prove throaty and unequal to all the 
jjrcat dt*manils npon his voice, now expressc 1 them- 
selves assured of his success; and 'his was triumph- 
antly seliled by his fine, strong, pure, and delicious 
nrtcpince oi the sonj; from the turret. It was 
vociferously encored, and the verdict unanimously 
piven in his favor. This, perliapo. was the culminat- 
ine point of his success, ihounh he was perfectly 
eftVclivc in the concluding: scenes; and at ibe close, 
the curtain was raised in order that the audience 
mijfht testify their hi;;h sntisf^iction at the perform- 
ance. Mr. Sijuires is, undoubrcdiv. a jrroat acquisi- 
tion to the musical stai;e. and if he sustains the 
success he h^* obinincd as // Trnnitorc, he will 
become a fixed star in the musical horizon. 

*' Seven-Octave," of the Alhanv Times, a towns- 
man and friend and boundless believer in Squires, 
in quoting the above, ad<ls : 

Mrs. E.\BTCOTT was the Leonora of the opera, and 
for the first time in many years the former sorirano 
and tcnore of our St. Paul's Church once atrain ioined 
their beautiful voices on the same occasion. It must 
have been a jjreat triumph for both, but especially 
for Squires, as Mrs. Esisfi-ott has been bi-fore a Lon- 
don audience for at least three s<'a«)ns. and is already 
an established favorite, but it was a very important 
event to Squires, as can be seen bv the above critique^ 
which is no ordinary pufiT. but shows that he had to 
earn his applause by such excellencies as nnmisiak- 
able talent, natural {genius and artistic cultivation. 

Mr. F. F. Mueller, the accomplished or^^anist of 
our " Hnndel and Havdn Societv," and at the Old 
South Church, has " received a call" from the music 
comtnittee of' Dr. SprajiueVs Church, in Albany, to 
fill the vacancy which will be caused by Mr. G. W. 
Warken'8 return to St. Paul's Church. Will the 
Albanians bo allowed to have him? ...Miss Isa- 
bella HiNKLBr, the Albany soprapo, has safely 
arrived at Florence and is studyinj; under the best 
masters in the city. She has six lessons in the lan- 
guage and three in singin;; each week; besides piano, 

musical theory, &c Sig. Guini, the well-known 

tenor 8in«;er of the Italian operas, and te.ichcr of 
sinj^injv, formerly a resident of this city, and more 
recently of Springfield, New Haven, Chicago and 
New York, died last week in Albany, of consump- 
tion, and in poverty. He leaves a wife (a Boston 
lady) and several children. Sig. Guidi it was who 
"discovered" the II RNBLRR, being attracted in the 
streets of Springfield hy the rare voice of the young 
girl. 

A correspondent from the country writes us: '-I 
intend to visit Boston this Fall for the purpose of 
studying music. I wish to study the piuno. violin 
and harmony. Would you recommend the ' Boston 
MuMic School' in preference to the one in North 
Reading." In reply we can only suggest that the 
School at Heading is held only in the sutnmcr 
months, and is now nearly through its term, while 
that in Boston has three terms a year, and will 
commence a new one in October; for further partic- 
ulars see advertisement in our columns: we arc sorrv 
we have nothing of the kind to point to for informa- 
tion about the other school. We may asaurc our 
friend, however, that he will find excellent teachers 
of the piano and the violin in Mr. Parker and Mr. 
SciiULTZK, and of harmony in Mr. Homer, all three 



I of whom have had the advantage of a thorough Ger- 
I man course of study. Each institutioti has, of course, 
advantages peculiar to itself. For instance, that in 
the country village secures greater concentration and 
attention to the one main business of learning mnsic. 
Pupils from the country spending a few months in 
a great city, are tempted to make the most of their 
opportunities there in more ways than one ; while 
on the other hand the pupils of the city school may 
have, especially during the winter, ca-^y a<*ccss to the 
public oratorios and concerts, and learn much by 
listening to great works. . . . We bear of a new native 
candidate for fame in operatic composition. Mr. G. 
W. Stratton, of Mancliestnr, N. H., of whose suc- 
cess as leader and trainer of an orchestra, conductor 
of concerts, and cotnposcr of overtures, &c., our 
readers have l»een from time to time informed, is 
eniraged in the composition of an Atncrican Tragic 
Opera, in three acts. The libretto wa^ written by 
Mr. J. F. FiTZ, also a native of New Hampshire. 
Tlie plot is laid in Manhattan. 1093, and it is to be 
called "The Buccaneer." The first act is already 
written, and the author bopr»s to complete it, wc are 
told, in two more montlis. The number of American 
operas existing now in MS. mu*t be con-idcrablc : 
when will their latent beauties be unsealed, and 
spread before the public by the living voice ?. . . . A 
('ommittee appointed by the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to compile a Book 
of Congregational Music, offer a premium of One 
Unndred Ihflnrs for the manuscript of original music, 
set to the Te Deum. which, in their judgment, with 
competent professional assistance, shall be dceiified 
suitable for insertion in the proposed book. It must 
be an Anthem in four vocal part««, with the score 
condensed for Organ in simple counterpoint ; the 
treble to lie between middle C and E in the octave 
above ; no repetition of words, and no solo passages ; 
remote or elaborate harmony to be avoided, and the 
whole not to excccil ten minutes. Manuscripts will 
be received until the l.'iih of October, addressed to 
either of the committee, viz : W. A. Muhlenberg, 
G. T. Bedell, and G. J. Gi-er. New York. 

The Promenade Concerts in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music continue " pleasant, popular and 
profitable " They have lost the singers, Pickaneser, 
Fraz.cr and Rudolphsen, who have gone on summer 
tours, but have gained an equal weight in brave 
Amodio, while thev retain Mme. Johann'aes and 
Miss UictiiNOs. Carl Brromanw is conductor of 
the orchcKtra Of the New York theatre prom- 
enade concerts, Burton's experiment, it is said, has 
not paid ; but Messrs. Stuart and Bourcicault an- 
nounce theirs in a form of startling noveltv and 
splendor, truly Julliencsque, as follows : 

ACADEMY 09 MUSIC. — Firnt Nljflit of (he CRORAL 
OPKKA— On Moniliiv. Au(ru''i^3. 1857. will h«» n>prr!*f4nfMl h 
nrw form of MuHirnl KntertJiinmonr. pxecurpi bv ONK IIUN- 
DUKD AND TWKNTY PKttPOUMKUf, l.'il by Rollntn. rvpro- 
si'ntInK th** nntlonal niuM<* of Iriilv. fli^nnnnv, Vmnvn. SfMiln, 
Scotlnmi and IffUnd. — Vocnl : TwhIt** KoprHno«. T«i'Itp ron- 
trmlttw. Twflvp ti»non(. Twelvi* hiritAnes. Tvt-Ith hnK<*nii. Prima 
donnnx, Trnor. Hasw. The Guslith. S<'ofi«h Ami Tridh tintWo 
M>nir will h<> illusmited by TA'O t'OPHLAIt DKAMATK? 
8TAUS* — InwiniineiirAl : Forty vfolinn, V^IIoji and bwuM-n; 
Ki|;>ir. (lat**^, obo<*«, «*I.irlneM, b.*iiMn-»n«; Ntni» h^rna.rnrtir^n, 
troin)h>ni-ii ; Thr*M« <trunt8. A OOI/)«<.'«Ali TATIIKDUAL OK- 
flAN, i»rprte'l by H.>iiry Erbnu of Ni'w York for the UniTtr-ml- 
\M Oburrh. ChlratfO, and Itindlv Ivnt hy that: roinmiinUy to 
this .MuniiffiMmiit.— «^>i.duoror, M. ROIJKRT STOKI'KL. 

Thi> M.ninf:eniprit htw flxcd the price of tidnii«iiion rii Inw no 
poMllili*, Intending ro ba«» th« enrcrpri««e on the public at 
Inrin*, deemlnic ibnt by thrne meaiiit are triilv developed the 
liiK'iHHr Hltii and tibjcrtK or an Ar ideniy of Mu<ic. 

Adnii'tf-loii 25 rrnU : lte'H*rred aeatx GO ccnt«. 

If our readers arc curious to know what a " Choral 
Opera" may be, wc can refer them to the first night's 
programme: 

mntt Art :— OTerture--The lloyal Ilnnt of Ifenrv TV. — The 
Mlmsrere, Mile Simon -Tho nriii'dl.-l— The Traviatn, BJIle. Spl- 
nola, M. Arnoldi— The l<:trHpl;in ChoruK. 

{^•cond Art :— JIiMimni— NMtionHl l)Hllnd, Mim AgneK Koli- 
ertson— Ia S.mnunhulM. Mllo Spinola— Der Kanter. N:iti«>nul 
German Quarter -.(Vmiic Hallad. Mnt. John Witod— Anvil Cho- 
rua— OooiIwikkI Ualop 

Fitzgerald pivea the following account of a some- 
what venerable institution, the Philadelphia " Musical 
I Fund Society " : 



This Society was instituted in the month of Feb- 
ruary. 1820, and was incorporatifd by an act of the 
Lcffislature, in the spring of 1823. Its objects are 
the relief of distressed musicians and their families, 
and the cultivation of taste and proficiency in the 
ninsical art. The first is attained by granting from 
the corporate <'unds adequate pecutiiary pmvision to 
all musicians members of the society, who from age 
or infirmity are unable to support themselves and 
their families. The second, givinj; a series of con- 
certs during the winter, which are accessible to the 
public. The members are arranged in two classes- 
professors and amateurs — the first of whom only are 
compelled to perforin at the concerts, though the 
latter often assist them. The Hall of the Society, in 
Ijocost street, above Eighth, was built in 1824, Mr. 
Stricklatid being the architect. The principal con- 
cert room is 110 feet in length, and 60 feet in width, 
and estimated to seat 1,800 persons. It has, on 
numerous occmkious, contained over 2,000. At the 
time of its erection, and for a considerable period 
after, it was the only concert room in America worthy 
the name. 
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For Dwight^s Journal of Musle. 

Characteristics of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY DB. HBBMANX ZOPFF. 

Frlix Mendelssohn-Bartholdt is our 
pendant to Weder,* as a representative of 
the Romantic school. Like him, of tender sen- 
sibilities and delicate feelings, he inclined to the 
feminine and graceful. 

I must remark at the outset that it is very diffi- 
cult in elucidating a mind that has just departed 
from us, to distinguish in the details of our 
judgment what is true from what is false, or 
exaggerated; yet I hope, should any injustice 
creep in here in spite of my best intention, it 
will be too unessential to affect the accuracy of 
the main impi'cssion. 

Mendelssohn, on account of his unconunonly 
precocious development, has been regarded as a 
musical wonder-child. This, with his biinging up, 
and his most careful although spoiling education 
in a house in many ways regarded as the first in 
Berlin, both in point of wealth, of taste for Art 
and of fine tone, could not be without a lasting 
infiuenee on a nature as susceptible as Weber*s, 
and indeed far more pliable. This manifested 
itself all too prominently ; whether for the ad- 
vantage of the Art, whose representative he was 
called to be, will soon be seen. 

Truly astonishing and wonderful it most have 
been to see with what deep interest, with what 
technical certainty Mendelssohn, a boy of fifteen 
yeargj directed the perfoiinance, and by hearty of 
the great Passion of Sebastian Bach -in the Ber- 
lin Sing-Academie 1 Never could that institution 

*8ee article: <• Characteristict of Weber," in 
No8. 2 and 3 of this volume. 



boast, before or since, an epoch of such brilliant 
bloom as then, when minds like Zelter, Mendels- 
sohn, Devrient and Marx combined to bring 
Bach's plastic art, in the most sound and genuine 
manner, to the knowledge and the recognition of 
the public; and above all it was the sublime 
Passion music, by whose performance Mendels- 
sohn, by the side of Zelter, won for the Berlin 
Academy its noblest triumph ; while Devrient 
and Marx, by word and writing, by study and 
communication, and the hints therefrom derived 
for the right representation of music until then 
scarcely understood at all, exerted equal influ- 
ence upon hearers and performers. All whom I 
have heard allude to it, speak with the greatest 
enthusiasm of that time, and revel mostly in the 
memory of it even during excellent performances 
of Bach to-day. 

Mendelssohn did equal service in his direction 
of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, and in 
the performance of the piano Concertos and 
Trios of that master. He studied the classical 
composers with especial and unwearied persever- 
ance, above all Bach, Handel and Beethoven ; 
and a most rare memory supported his impressi- 
ble nature in a remarkable degree ; so at home 
was he in those authors, tliat he scarcely needed 
scores or parts for the execution of the most 
elaborate pieces. Mendelssohn was, as we have 
said, very industrious in his studies, but he had 
constant stimulus and encouragement on the one 
hand in such quick and happy apprehension, on 
the other as the adored son of one of the first, at 
that time perhaps in point of social respectability, 
the very first house of the Rcsidenz. Under 
such circumstances, accustomed as he was to 
shine as a wonder-child, and at the same time 
characterized by a naivete and an amiability par- 
ticularly attractive to superficial people, could he 
escape the danger of becoming the enfant gatdcX 
Berlin fashionable female society ? If this occur- 
red perhaps in a less degree socially, at least 
compared with the intolerable arrogance of a 
Heine — for even his enemies admit his singular 
modesty, his stedfast amiability — yet his genius, 
in its direction and activity, was by no means 
free from that influence. 

Of not only a noble, but a truly kind heart, he 
was animated by the wish to conciliate all, to 
please all, even at times when he had long had 
more than a suspicion, that such inclinations and 
their causes are too diverse, nay, oflen by divided 
interests too utterly opposed, to make it possible 
to bring the fulfihnent of such different wishes, 
so to say, under one hat To offend or crowd no 
one in the world, is a thing utterly impossible to 
a pronounced character. Whoever seeks that, 
renounces his own character. To many meiif of 



the highest endowment, this has happened ; and 
Mendelssohn, in spite of the noblest striving, had 
to share the same experience. Besides, no chaiv 
acter, and of course no artistic character, can de- 
velop itself thoroughly and firmly as such with- 
out conflict^ not only with circumstances, but also 
(what is still more indispensable) with itself, 
with its own nature. The tendency to such a 
conflict lies in human nature — at least in all souls 
strong enough to be self-conscious ; so strong is 
it, that a man, who finds himself by talent, wealth 
or station in a rare position, cannot remain long 
contented with it, but seeks or seems to seek for 
friction and collision, and at all events is inclined 
to deny what is peaceful and untroubled in his 
destiny. The latter case we find in Mendelssohn. 
It is very strikingly expressed by one of our 
most intelligent critics, speaking of a certain 
concert, thus: ** Joachim, (one of our most 
fiyuoua violin virtuosos), played Mendelssohn's 
violin Concerto. Most of Mendelssohn's instru- 
mental compositions run into a soft and yielding 
' sentimentality, which banishes itself at last to the 
element of moonlight and of elfin dances. So 
also this Concerto. Like many men, on whom 
fortune smiles in all their undertakings, Mendels- 
sohn too felt the need of sorrows, and pleased 
himself, in the toant of real sorrows, with telling 
of imaginary ones. One may apply to him, re- 
versed, the lines of Heine : 

Aus seinen kleinen Schmerzen 
Macht er die grotsen Lieder. 

(Out of his little sorrows 
Makes he his great songs.*) 

** The sorrows are for the most part hardly 
worth the mention ; the theme too is always the 
same old story ; but he knows how to vary it so 
pleasantly, he understands how to languish so 
sweetly, to smile so sadly, here and there too 
how to assume a rogqtsh air — in short he is 00 
*■ interesting,' that one cannot resist him I In all 
this the Mendelssohn passion never offends the 
good tone of fine society ; it is always comme U 
faut, in dress coat, tir^e h quatres epingles. How 
different Beethoven and Schumann t When the 
Demon seized them, they went through thick 
and thin with him, without stopping to pull on 
their gloves. It was remarked of Joachim, that 
he played the Concerto with disinclination — 
something like displeasure settled on his features. 
His powerful genius felt constraint within the 
narrow, precise forms of the conversazione style," 
&c. 

As the social circle, in which Mendelssohn 

* The lovers of the songs of Robert Frans will at 

once recall, in connection with his exquisite music, 

the Uttle poem : 

Aus meinen grossen Schmersen 
Mach ich die kleine Lieder. — ^Ed. 




moved, was great and brillianti so from the above 
reasons did his artistic circle of vision remain 
narrow — narrowed as much as possible by that 
coterie of Berlin ladies, who were in raptures 
with his every motion, with his every naive or 
roguish trick or word ; who each of tliem was 
eager to possess another original little song, with 
or without words, written by himself and dedica- 
ted to herself, or the pen with which he wrote or 
whatever else he used. And how happy was he 
to oblige them all! how modestly he let the 
thing be snatched from him ! how unconstrain- 
edly he abandoned himself to a naive humor, 
pleased to be overwhelmed with laughter at his 
innocent wit, when he had succeeded in right 
prettily teasing one of them I How ** neat," how 
" interesting," how ** charming '* they found him I 

That was the insidious poison that was more 
and more to strangle the high aspiration for 
which Nature had endowed him, as a warning to 
the legion of artists who worship him and try to 
follow in his footsteps. Hence he never came to 
the full feeling and consciousness of the creative 
power that really dwelt within him ; he thought 
that he must lean upon and imitate great models. 
Unfeigned modesty, proceeding from the deepest, 
noblest veneration and admiration of masters 
who to him seemed out of reach, and the resig- 
nation naturally consequent, were what lamed 
him and hindered him from working freely on, 
without concern about the degree of his own spe- 
cific power ; and would not let him give us himself, 
him, Mendelssohn, entire, complete, self-conscious, 
and therefore sound and classical. 

Instead of this he strove to imitate Beethoven, 
his whole soul permeated by the Ninth Symphony 
with choruses, and wrote by way of offset to that, 
but without sufficient motive in itself, a Symphony- 
Cantata. Still more powerfully taken with the 
great Passion muac of Bach, he endeavored to 
imitate that, and wrote his Paulus aflcr that 
model. Indeed, so closely wedded was he to that 
model, that (just as in imitating the Ninth Sym- 
phony) ho insisted upon weaving Chorals into 
the Pavlva ; although the poet whom he had 
first selected for tlic text of tiiis oratorio, (one of 
the few artists, by the way, who have tlieir eyes 
open in matters of plastic art and grouping), 
amazed at this desire, earnestly called his atten- 
tion to the utter unfitness of Chorals for Uiis sort 
of matter, showed him how they would disturb 
and limit him, and finally withdrew entirely from 
the task, leaving it to a more willing arranger ; 
while Mendelssohn could say only in reply : 
" But the Chorals in the Passion, especially those 
a capellCf have such a peculiarly fine eflect ! " 

[To be eontinned.] 



Thiid Letter from Ferdinand Hiller 

The Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapellb. 
Bach, — Schuberi.-^Schumantu^^Berliox. — Lisgt. 

The programme for the second day must have 
appeared unsuccessful in many respects to every 
one who had nuide himself acquainted with the 
compositions to be performed, although the selec- 
tion of this or that work, such as, for instance, the 
Symphony by Schubert, was good. There seemed 
to have existed an intention rather of presenting 
a succession of important names than of effective 
works, of thinking more of what might be written 
of the proceedings than of what would be sung. 
Considered as a mere musical mass (the execution 
of all the pieces without any pauses would have 
lasted more than four hours) it was a hazardous 



experiment, and if, in addition to this, we recollect 
that we were invited to a Musical Festival^ not 
one of the vocal compositions chosen can escape 
the reproach of being unsuited, at least for tlie 
object in view. 

Our great old ^ndpapa Bach had appeared 
only seldom — I think not more than twice — at 
the former Niederrheinische Musical Festivals. 
When we remember how many of these festivals 
Mendelssohn directed, how great his influence 
was, and that no artist ever did more than he did 
for the propagation and comprehension of the 
most profound of all composers, there must have 
been some especial reasons for the apparent 
neglect And, in truth there is a satisuietory 
number of such reasons; instead, however, of 
mentioning them in this place, I prefer stating at 
once that I welcomed with great delight the name 
of Bach in the programme for this year. My 
delight, however, did not last long — not aflcr I 
had inspected more closely the work to be per- 
formed, and become convinced that the selection 
was a most unsuitable one, taking into account 
the means and the end. 

" Christ, unserer Herr, zum Jordan kam " 
(Christ, our Lord, came to the Jordan) were the 
words at the commencement of Bach*8 cantata in 
question, composed for the festival of St John 
tne Baptist it contains a so-called varied choral, 
a few recitatives, three airs, and the usual con- 
cluding choral. The text is something horrible — a 
jumble of mystical and trivial doggerel verse, in 
German, which causes your hair to stand on end, 
supposing, by-the-way, you have got any. Of 
course, it has not the least to do with Whitsuntide. 
A friend of mine asserts that the good people of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had been attracted by the words : 

" Da wolt'er stiften una ein Bad, 
Zu waschen una von Siinden,"* 

but this I cannot believe. The cantata contains 
no grand chorus ; the airs, from which the musi- 
cian may, at any rate, learn a great deal, are 
difficult and unthankful for the singers, and, for a 
large audience, a bore ; while the instrumentation, 
partly not carried out, and requiring the organ, 
IS where, as in the first piece, it is complete, any- 
thing but adapted to be performed by large 
masses. There seems to have been some previous 
suspicion that the effect of the work would be 
unsatisfactory, for, with a degree of arbitrariness, 
which I will not further notice, the concluding 
chorus of another cantata. No. 21 of the Kircken- 
Caniaten : " Ich hatte vicl Bekiimmemiss*' was 
tacked on to it This latter was magnificent and 
vigorous, being, as it were, written expressly for 
fine choral resources. But even this composition 
was not destined to achieve at the public per- 
formance the same effect it had produced at die 
rehearsal, since it was deprived of, I will not say 
its proper, but, at any rate, its more suitable place, 
ana stuck at the end of the concert Oi this, 
however, I shall say more anon. 

**Des Siinpicrs Fluch," a ballad, adapted by 
Richard Pohl, from Uhland*s poems, mu»c hy 
Schumann, was the second of the vocal composi- 
tions selected for execution. The above excel- 
lent musician composed this work during the 
latter years of his creative activity in Diisseldorf, 
and, although it contains much that is beautiful, I 
cannot agree with the decision of many capable 
critics, nearly connected with him, and look upon 
it as one of his finest efforts. Some few lyncal 
pieces in it are attractive and expressive, while 
some few passages, given to the chorus, are 
calculated to produce a powerful and almost 
popular impression; but the poem arranged by 
Kichard Pohl is distinguished in the middle by a 
great degree of uncleamess, which has communi- 
cated itself to the musical treatment l*he 
commencement is somewhat monotonous; the 
end, expressive, but melting away rather too 
much, and, indeed, almost dying out, while the 
dramatic points, properly speaking, arc, as is 
frequently the case with Schumann, who is thor- 
oughly lyrical, most unintellinbly obliterated. 
The part of the solo soprano, which took no share 
in Bach's cantata, is very small and ineffective, 

* ** He wished to establish a bath there, to wash us 
clean of sin." 



while the co-operation of the chorus is also too 
rare to satisA* tne magnificent resources employed 
at our Rhenish Musical Festivals. The selection 
of this vocal composition was, hoWcver, the best 
of the three chosen. 

VEnfance du Christy Trilogie M^/sfique, text 
and music bv Hector Berlioz, was the last of the 
works set down for performance, and was that 
which was looked on by some with the greatest 
distrust, and bv others with the greatest curiosity. 
A small portion — the middle portion — of this 
work had been previously perfonned separate] v, 
under the name of The Flujht into hyypt^ m 
several places, including Cologne, with more or \ 
less success. Berlioz produced it successfully in 
a concert at Paris, under the fictitious name of 
Peter Ducr^ (1679). It may interest you to 
know something more about its origin, and I 
therefore subjoin a literal translation of a letter 
publishe<l by the author, and addressed in the 
year 1852 to a friend in London. I have 
preserv'cd it It runs as follows : — 

" Some judge of authors* names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but tbe men. 

** My dear 



You ask mc why the Mystery, The 
Flight into Egypt^ which is to be found in a list, 
published by yourself, of iny works, has on the 
titic, * Dedicated to Peter Ducrd, a fictitious 
chapelmaster ?' This happened in consequence 
of a fault of which I was guilty — a fault for which 
I have been severely punished, and for which I 
shall ever reproach myself. The facts of the case 
are as follow : — 

** One evening, I happened to be at the house 

of Baron de M , a judicious and sincere friend 

of art, with one of my old fellow-pupils of Uie 
Academy in Rome, the learned architect Due. 
Every one was playing cards ; some whist, some 
ecarte\ etc., with die exception of myself alone. 
I abhor cards. Endless patience and thirty years 
of perseverance have enabled me to understand 
none of the games, and, under no circumstances, 
to be able to be of use to players who may need 
a partner. 

** It was pretty evident that I found the time 
hanging heavily on my hands, when Due came up 
and said to me : * As you are doin^ nothing you 
might as well write a piece of music for my album.' 
*Witli pleasure,' I replied. I took a piece of 
paper and drew a tolerable quantity of lines, on 
which there soon appeared an andantino for four 
voices for the oroan. 1 thought I discovered in it 
a sort of mysticafiy rustic nawete\ and I conceived 
tlie sudden idea of writing to it words of a similar 
nature. The piece for tiie orjjan disappeared, and 
became a chorus of the Shepnerds of Bethlehem, 
singing their farewell to the infant Christ, at the 
moment of the departure of the Holpr Family for 
Egypt The company left off their whist and 
ecarte to hear my legend, and were as much 
amused by the mediajval coloring of my verses as 
by that of my music. * Now,* said 1 to Due, * I 
will compromise you, and put your name at the 
bottom of the work.' * What an ideal my friends 
know very well that I have no notion of composi- 
tion.' * That is a fine reason for not composing ! 
Since, however, you arc too vain to lend my work 
your name, I will invent one in which yours shall 
be contained. Wait a moment! The work shall 
be written by Peter Ducrd, whom I hereby 
solemnly appoint chapelmaster to the Saintc 
Chapelle at Paris, in the 1 7th century. That 
will impart to my manuscript all the value of an 
archeological curiosity.' No sooner said than 
done; and thus I entered on the same path as 
Chatterton. A few days later I wrote the follow- 
ing piece, but this time I commenced with the 
words, and a anall fu^ed overture for a small 
orchestra, in a small, innocent style, in F sharp 
major without the leading note — a manner which 
is no longer in fashion, which resembles the 
Gregorian plain-song, and of which the learned 
will say that it is derived from some Doric, 
Phrygian, or Mixolydic mode or other of ancient 
Greece, which has nothing at all to do with the 
question, but evidenUy brings out the melancholy 
and somewhat stupid character of old national 
songs. A month uterwards, I thought no more 
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of my roti-ospective score, when I wanted a chorus 
for a concert I had to conduct. It struck me that 
it wouUl be a irood joke to fill up the gap with the 
Shepherds* Chorus of my Mystery, and I an- 
nounced it in tlic prop'amme under the name of 
Ducre, etc. (1679). Kven at the rehearsals, the 
antiquated music excited the liveliest marks of 
partiality from the members of the chorus. 

* Where did you di^ that up V* they asked. ' Dig 
up is pretty nearly tlie right expression,' 1 replied, 
without hesitating; *it was found in a cupboard 
which had been built up in the Sainte Chapelle, 
when the latter was lately restored. It was 
written, however, with the old notation upon 
parchment, and I had great trouble in deciphering 
It.' 

" The concert took place, Ducr^'s piece was 
well executed and still better received. The 
critics praised it, and complimented me on my 
discovery. One single individual openly ex- 
pressed some doubt as to its age and authenticity. 
This proves that, whatever you, who would eat up 
the French, may .«ay, there are sensible people 
everywhere. Another critic was touched by tlie 
mistbrtune of the old chapehnaster, whose musical 
aspirations had not been made known to the 
Parisians until after one hundred and thirty-six 
years of darkness. * For,* he added, * not one of 
us had ever heanl of him, and even Fdtis's 
Dictionary, which contains so many extraordinary 
things, does not name Iiim.' 

** On the following Sunday, Due paid a visit to 
a lovely young married lady, who is very fond of 
old music, and manifests great contempt for all 
new compositions. * Well,' she asked the archi- 
tect, *what did you think of our last concert?' 

* Verj' mixed, as usual.' * And the piece by 
Pierre Ducrd ? Splendid, perfect ! that is gen- 
uine music ! Time has not deprived it of any of 
its freshness ! That is true melody, such as we so 
seldom meet with in composers now-a-days. Your 
Berlioz will never write anything like that!* At 
these words, Due was unable to repress a loud 
laugh, and was imprudent enough to answer, 
*Iiut, my dear madam, the piece is by Berlioz 
himself! — he wrote it, in my presence, on the 
corner of an ecarte table.' The beautiful lady 
bit her lips ; the roses of anger colored her white 
complexion, and, turning her back on Due, she 
hurled at him tlie terrible words, * Berlioz is an 
impertinent fellow !' 

" You may imagine, my dear friend, how 
ashamed I was, when I)uc repoited to mo her 
oUservation. I hastened to atone for what had 
hapi)ened, by publishing the poor little work 
under my own name, but, on the title-page, I 
phiced the words : ' Dedicated to PieiTe Ducre, a 
fictitious chapclma.stcr,' in oi'der that I might 
always be reminded of my own culpable roguery. 

" At present, people may say what they choose; 
my own consciences no loiigi'r repix>aches me. I 
no longer ex]>ose the sensitiveness of good and 
sofk-hcarted individuals to weep over fictitious 
mi.slbi*tune ; pale ladies to turn red; or critics, 
who are accustomed never to doubt, to entertiiin 
doubts. I will sin no moitj. Adieu, my dear 

! May my sad exjunple be a lesson for you. 

Never attempt to lead astray the musical faith of 
your subsc'ribei's. Dread the designation which 
fell to my lot. You do not yet know what it is to 
be called iin[)ertiueut, especially by a beautiful 
and pale lady. 

" Yours truly, IIkctor Beklioz. 

''London, 10th Mny, 18.02." 

Now the critics who valued this composition as 
dating from the year 1G79, may be very clever 
j)eople, but, at any rate, they are bad historians 
of Art Berlioz, however, on his part, is also in 
error, when, as his Knglish motto proves, he 
ascribes the; success of his little chorus, containing 
the Flhjht into J'Jf/f/pt, to the circumstance of his 
having sent it forth into tlie world under the 
name of some one else. 

It was not because he adopted another's name, 
but because he adopted a style which is more 
simple and mon^ melodious than that we are 
accustomed to find in his works, that it proved an 
e^er ta.sk for him to achieve success with this 
composition. But, however, this may be, its 



success induced him to prefix one part and add 
another to the little work, both which collectively 
are, at least, six times tlie length of the original 
nucleus. 

• ••••« 

Brrlioz is, undoubtedly, one of the cleverest 
of all known composers. His reputation as a 
critic is as great as nis reputation as a composer. 
I would give something it tlie libretto,* of which 
1 have endeavored to sketch the outlines, were 
not by him, and if he had to write a notice of it. 
What a shower of splendid witticisms there 
would be ! "What a sea of irony would flow 
from his pen 1 Unfortunately, he has not criti- 
cized, but written it himself — did not he laugh a 
little in his sleeve while so doing ? 

In all probability, any half-and-half opinions 
on Berlioz's music will never be general. It is 
deficient in many qualities without which, for 
many persons, music ceases to be music, but, on 
the other hand, it possesses others peculiar to 
itself, which not only satisfy many person.^, but 
render them perfectly enthusiastic. Schumann 
described in a most pregnant manner a conside- 
rable portion of Berlioz's talent, when he said of 
him, that he was a virtuoso on the orchestra. 
Not only has Berlioz, in his instrumentation, pro- 
duced, side by side with much that is corrupt, 
masterly things, but he is, in his orchestral color- 
ing, in the working-up of original and character- 
istic musical elements, very frequently thoroughly 
creative. But he is altogetlier deficient in spon- 
taneity of invention — he translates into music 
pictures, situations, and persons, but as for the 
thought that should How undisturbed from the 
soul — of that he knows nothing. People would 
tliink that for such an organization words would 
be the best guide to the invention of .musical 
ideas, but such is not the case. Lightness, flexi- 
bility, and naturalness, in a melodic point of 
view, are, above all thin^, necessary for vocal 
composers, but Berlioz is deficient in these quali- 
ties — no matter whether naturally, or from the 
violent tendency he has imposed on his style. 
With a bold, and oflen bizarre rhythm, with ab- 
rupt and frequently far-fetched harmony, almost 
nothing is "gained for vocal music, however bril- 
liant the instrument may be. Thus all those 
compositions of Berlioz which obtained for him 
the most friends and admirei's, are invariably in- 
strumental pieces, and in those of his so-called 
symphonies, in which there were also vocal 
pieces, it was only the first which stood promi- 
nently forward and became known. Now, no 
one could have made any objection, had Liszt, 
who was alwavs an enthusiastic admirer of Ber- 
lioz, inserted in his programme some considera- 
ble orchestral compositions of his, which, how- 
ever, would not have taken up too much time ; 
such, for instance, as the overture to King Lear ; 
but, in selecting this Enfavce du Christ, he was 
guilty of a most incomprehensible blunder, and 
inflicted on Berlioz direct and serious injury. 
While the treatment of the story is with its stilted 
simplicity particularly disagreeable to us Ger- 
mans, the music of the first and third part is so 
bombastic, so unsingable, so spun-out, and, more- 
over, so little calculated adequately to employ, 
or even to inspire a large chorus, that, when I 
beciime ac(]uainted with it at the prej>aratory re- 
hearsals hei*e, I at once foresaw the worst. How 
it ultimately went off, I will with all simpliciiy 
relate to you. 

The first rehearsal, which was a very long 
one, came ofl* on Friday afternoon. Liszt took 
a great deal of pains, and I will willingly set 
down in some degi-ee, to tlie account of such a 
wrc.tche<l rehearsal, where no progress was made, 
and at which not even all the soloists were pres- 
ent, the impression which the work that d^y pro- 
duced on the listenei*s, as well as the feeling of 
weariness it excited in the executants. It was a 
bad sign, even then, that, afler remaining silent 
several hours, or refraining, at any rate, m>m the 
slightest sign of approbation, the chorus and 
orchestra, afVer the fatal harp and flute trio, 
broke out into a storm of undisguisedly ironical 

* See Dwight's Journal of Music, vol. vi., p. 114, 
for a sketch of this libretto. 



applause. Every one returned home in a bad 
humor. 

The second rehearsal did not take place until 
Monday afternoon. Meanwhile Dalle Aste had 
been attacked with hoarseness, but Herr Rhein- 
thaler had most ^willingly undertaken bis part, 
for, had he not done so, the concert could not 
have come off at, all. The theatre was crowded 
to overflowing, and the beginning of the work 
was listened to with silent eagerness ; soon, how- 
ever, a very evident feeling of dissatisfaction ob- 
tained the upper hand, and when even the sec- 
ond part, which is by far the most pleasing and 
most intelligible, passed by without applause, and 
the boxes continued to grow more and more 
empty, Liszt himself seemed to loose courage. 
He lefi his place, talked the matter over with 
the members of the committee — who, long be- 
fore, would have preferred that the work should 
not be executed — and, on his return, announced 
that in the evening only the Flight into Egypt 
would be gioen, while the first and third parts 
would be gioen up — ^a piece of intelli^nce which 
was received with undisguised delight by the 
orchestra. Schumann's work was now gone 
through in all haste, and — from Liszt's point of 
view — the most important composition was taken 
out of the programme, {ind a great deal of time 
and trouble uselessly thrown away. 

[Conclunon ii«xc week.] 



Mr. Batter on his own Compositionfl. 

[From the New York Miuled World.] 

Some known and unknown friends having re- 
cently called public attention to my compositions, 
and ranged them among the works of the so- 
called " Music of the Future," I feel bound to 
expross my opinion, as far as the classification to 
which I have alluded, may be true or not People 
generally have a very vague idea of the ** Music 
of the Futuro;" and even those, whose Teutonic 
knowledge goes so far as to be enabled to read 
Richard Wagner's writings, have slight doubts as 
to the probability of their ever becoming popular 
or useful. Now, popularity and usefulness are 
two champions who seldom agree, and whose in- 
dividual influence is so different, that a composer 
may be extremely popular without being useful, 
and very useful without being popular. Tlie 
managing pick-pockets, whose " chums " Verdi, 
Ilicci, & Co., have been, for years and years, de- 
serve the soundest cowhidiii<^ for the miserable 
taste which pervades the public, that ever graced 
man*s back. Such men, however, whose intrin- 
sic worth is pixx>f against fire and water, against 
slander and ridicule — such as Sidiumann, Wag- 
ner, IxHJwe & Co., ought to receive a civic crown 
cacii for the useful puri)08es which their elevated 
genius hiul ever in foremost view. Chojiln, 
whose originality and natural 8i*nse for beauty 
had been styled oild and eccentric by the bei^ 
who preferred to dote uiwn the honeyed contents 
of Italian exotics, is pi^rliaps the first who opened 
the path to the new doctrine, and even he was 
but a splendid follower, in some degree, of that 
queer ohl gent, J. S. Baidi, Es«j., whose left hand 
dcspiscth to piXM'ced from C to G, and from G to 
C, as harmony hath an equ:il right to lK)th sides 
of the question. Chopin confined himself to the ^ » 
y)iano ; and if there may be one regret, it is the 
fact, that the cypress-branches, which overshad- 
owc<l his cradle, did not give way to I'ose-bushes 
in the course of his life. I>o(iwe, whose ballads 
and oratorios are like a mighty obelisk built up 
in the midst of rotten gntss and sickening toads, 
enlarged the path which Uie jnoneer of Modem 
Harmony had partly disi'overed and- pjirtly re- 
entered. Then came Schumann. His was no 
sense of unlimited beauty ; the earnest longing 
of his mind led him sometimes to extremes, and 
a great many of his works deserve to be styled 
" quaint; ** lor, boldly as they are conceived, the 
heart has yet to yield to the spirit, and gentle 
love follows a captive the triumphant car of har- 
mony. 

Nevertheless, like Moses, he drew water from 
the rocks, and the ocean of sounds, which parted 
to give room to the passB^ of Chopin, Loewe 
and Schumann, drowned with irresistible power 
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the Myrmidons of the luxurious Pharaoh — Rosani, 
who grew too powerful and too exacting. A 
man was needed who could impart to the opera 
the same spirit of independence, of originality, 
which has been successfully inoculated to piano- 
music, songs and orchestral compositions. Rich- 
ard Wagner stood up, a free man among Saxon 
satellites — a true man among German renegatles 
— a firm believer among wonhippers of the gol- 
den calf. Symphony had found in Berlioz its 
p>oint of culmination : the ne plus ultra was evi- 
dent : any higher pitch of instrumentation would 
inevitably have turned into ridicule, and even 
enthu^astic admirers of the modern Hector 
shouted to him : ** Take care, O lord, lest thou 
shouldst find a grave before the walls of Ilium." 
And Berlioz took care. 

With R. Wagner, the faint ray of sun which 
appeared at the dawning mom of Genius, gave 
way to a bright and dazzling light, whose sudden 
existence was so overpowering, that a great many 
hid their* eyes for fear of being blinded; others 
tried to catch a glimpse of the new meteor, 
prom{>ted by curiosity and fear, and only a very 
few with eagle's si^^ht met the apparition, and 
came to the conclusion, that even tnis amazing 
flame misht safely be encountered, provided the 
eye could get accustomed to its splendor. Liszt 
was the first to make the requisite astronomical 
calculations, and having faithfully and impartiallv 
found out that there was a star rising in Israel, 
he cave — a second Arago — a name to the con- 
stellation, and put it among the Stars No. 1. 
Germany began to buy telescopes. 

Wagner has given us " Tannhaiiser," " Lohen- 
grin," "Cola focnzi," "Fliegende Hollander" 
and the " Faust overture." If I understood him 
right, the whole principle of the Music of the 
Future consists in this : '* Music is a language of 
the soul. Without meaning, music is a zero." 
And so it is. Those who have souls, will soon 
perceive what a Demosthenes speaks to them. 
Those who have none, will perhaps prefer the 
gambols of apes in some travelling menagery. 
Those who try hard to create a new Babylon, 
who defy the consequences for the sake of mo- 
mentanr lust, may look at Wagner and Chopin 
as if Minos and Rhadamantoe were awaiting 
their arrival in the Orcus with a iudge*s severity 
and verdict : those, however, whose heart has 
not been polluted yet by the voluptuous sounds 
of Syrens, do not need to put cotton in their 
ears, when Wagner reigns in the orchestra. 
Give Wagner's works the necessary location and 
execution, and you will not complain of the 
cianfs bodily strength and mental destitution. I 
have said so much about Wagner, not because 
he is exempt from faults — not because I adhere 
to the silly habit of apotheosis — not because I 
for^t our immortal ancestors in the presence of 
an immortal contemporary, but because his is the 
doctrine of the ** Music of the Future," and be- 
cause I'have been deemed worthy to rank among 
his supporters. 

My piano-compositions have but one object 
As a player, and especially as a concert player, 
I have observed that there is a sorrowful dearth 
in the class of concert-pieces. Or they arc such, 
that the composer alone plays them with effect, 
owing to his making ritaraandos, acccUerandos, 
marcatos &c., of which the paper don't mention 
anything; or they arc all the same fearful run- 
ning up and down, introducing nice runs, nice 
shakes, nice octaves, in which the composer hap- 
pens to excel, and there is so little music in them, 
that it reminds one involuntarily of a great cake 
weighing a hundred pounds, in which a gold 
dollar has Been hidden. When Herz wrote his 
variations with success, they all wrote variations ; 
when Thalberg introduced opera-fantasias, they 
all introduced opera-fantasias; but when Liszt 
wrote his works, they gave up in despair, and 
the " Quaint Club " disappeared. Why ? Be- 
cause there was nothing; to imitate. I have tried 
'to " mean " something m my compositions. Now, 
whether some people say ** they don't mean, but 
are mean," or not, I as usually do not profess to 
care, as I generally ^ my own way. I have 
tried to write effective concert-pieces, which 
would contain little music, and the success which 



has mostly attended them, when I played them, 
is certainly not so much due to mere mechanical 
execution, but to the spirit which I try to impart 
to them. I have tried even to write Sonatas, not 
such as stick so closely to old forms, as a rat 
would to his hole, but such again as mean some- 
thing, and which would not prove a failure, if 
well performed in even a large con?oi*trroom. 
[The first wreath which was thrown to me on 
American stages, happened to honor me aflcr the 
peiformance of my Sonata in F sharp, at the 
Musical Convention, held in '55 in Boston, at the 
Music Hall] And so 1 shall endeavor to write 
even overtures and s}'mphonIes for piano solo, as 
I do not see why this noble instrument should be 
treated as a mcchanic*s-tool, whereas we do not 
know actually but one-fitlh of what it might be 
capable of in the hands of able men. As far as 
my compositions for stringed instruments with or 
without piano are concerned, I adhere to the 
same pnnciple. When Beethoven wrote his 
Sonatas, Trios and Quartets, he certainly meant 
well and did well, although he did not publish 
his intentions. I think that the host of quartet- 
music, meaningless and old-fo^ish, that has gone 
forth from the engraver's hands, is a loss to man- 
kind rather than a benefit Spohr, with all his 
great talent, has never opened a new gate in tlie 
temple of time, and the title ** Altmeister," which 
Germans delight to bestow upon him, is a com- 
pliment and a reproof, bpohr, Onslow and 
Hummel, are masters of the form and of the 
style : genius has never touched them with his 
wm^, and if he hovered round one of the three, 
Spohr, albeit, was the lucky one. We in our 
time want something more than form and style, 
and would rather prefer one Shakspeare than a 
thousand Coleridges, Tennysons, Southeys, Mil- 
tons, Klopstocks, Racines and Coopers. If a 
man have the gift of uniting beauty with genius, 
then hail to us and to him ; but if beauty alone 
stands before us, who would not think of those 
Circassian slaves, so unique in their bodily accom- 
plishments, who are bought like so many walking 
pictures for the money of half-brutes and totally 
effeminated masters ? Give me liberty of thought ; 
the style will come in its train ; and give me 
time before you judge whether I was wrong or 

you. GUSTAVB SaTTEH. 
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Religious Music. — Schcelcher, in his Life of 
Handel, speaking of the fimious Chandos Anthems, 
says: 

**A11 the sacred music of Handel, without 
ceasing to be religious, has a fire and an active 
exaltation which make it wholly distinct from the 
compositions of his predecessors. It has been said 
in Belgium that regions music, when impressed 
with this character, no longer answers its purpose ; 
that it becomes a contradiction whenever it 
departs from the simplicity of the old masters. 
Assuredly, nothing could be more absurd, and 
more deplorable, than to introduce into the temple, 
as some do, the dramatic style, and, above all, the 
frivolities of fior'Uure^ which are as out of place 
in the church as they are tiresome at the opera. 
But to give to the songs of worship a greater 
warmth and a richer orchestration than Gregory, 
Gombert, or Palestrina would admit, appears to 
be a very different thins from composing cava- 
tinas or scenic pieces. One may diner from the 
Carthusians without becoming altogether worldly. 
In order to be sure that this is so, I must refer to 
my own impressions. The masses of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Cherubini, like the anthems ^ of 
Handel, have never excited in me (even hearing 
them elsewhere than in a church) any feeling 
inconqj^nt with the kind of meditation which is 
expressed by the word religious. Therefore, it 
seems to me that they accomplish their object 
It seems to me to be as natural as it is logical to 
apply to this kind of munc (as to every other) 
the resources of modem science and instrumenta- 
tion; at the same time preserving always its 
piY)per character. To honor the Divinity as we 
ougnt, we diould employ all the means in our 
power. The sunplicity of the early masters is 
admirable ; but it is probable that they would 



have been less simple had they been richer. 
Moreover, where are we to stop V If the Bcl^an 
school be in the right, Palcstnna himself is not 
entirely free from reproach : for the sweet and 
pleasant tone of his musical phrase is far removed 
irom the austerity of the Plain-song. With sec- 
tarian intolerance, the pure Gregorians might 
accuite him of being effeminate. 

Those who attempt to circumscribe sacred com- 
position by what they call (Jte true style — that is 
to say, a grave and naked melody — would make 
of music, it' they were listened to, what tlie Greek 
Church made of painting : they would retain the 
art of sacred music at the twelfth century as the 
Greek Church did the art of pciinting. IJut such 
exaggerations never lead to the desii'cd end. The 
Plam-song will always be beautiful to the ear, as 
the pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, Gaddi, and 
Fiesole are to the eye ; but to restrict religious 
art to these is nothing less than to faUify it, and 
render it ridiculous. Witness the modern relig- 
ious paintings in Greece I Could any thing be 
colder or more affected than those pasticcios of 
Byzantine simplicity upon a ground of gold? 
And this is the invariable result when the artist is 
condemned to archsological researches, rather 
than left to his own inspiration, to make use of all 
the means with which progress has funii^ied him. 
That, indeed, is the red contradiction; for it 
would be not more absurd to say that a man ought 
not to pray beneath the vaulted roof of an old 
Gothic cathedral unless clothed in an ancient 
doublet, with a bonnet on his head, and peaked 
shoes upon his feet" 



7or ]>wlffht*a Jooraal of Uoile. 

Opera at the Antipodes. 

Mb. Editoa : — I beg leave to ofler you an 
extract from a letter dated at Calcutta, India, 
May 17th, 1857, thinking you may find it worthy 
of inserdon in your valuable Journal, which often 
finds its way thither. 

A Constant Reader. 

** We had an amusing scene at the opera a 
few nights ago. The building is what is called 
in this country a Cutcha, one, that is, of wooden 
puts and bamboos, covered with coarse mats and 
thatched with straw. At a very short distance it 
looks like a gigantic hay-stack, but the whole 
inside is lined with cloth and prettily and taste- 
fully padnted and ornamented. 

On this occasion the house was very full and 
fashionable, to hear Luerezia Borgia for the first 
time in Calcutta. The early part of the evening 
the weather had been dark and lowering, and 
just at the end of the fourth act the thunder and 
lightning became terrific ; the claps were awful, 
and so near that they seemed inside the very 
building itself. Thus far the opera had gone off 
remarkably well, and far better than the per- 
formance of La Figlia, Favoritaf or any other 
we had had ; but now the audience, particularly 
the ladies, began to be frightened. The curtain 
had hardly fisdlcn on the fourth act when the 
storm burst upon us, and the rain came down 
like a falling ocean. The light thatch could'nt 
stand it, and the water dripped through in little 
streams which soon grew larger, regardless of the 
toilettes which had been made with so much care I 
and the audience drew together, standing wher- 
ever a dry spot could be found. 

The curtain rose on the fifth act, but the 
orchestra where fast getting drenched ; we could 
plainly see the rain fiJling upon the stage and 
among the banquetters, whose carouse became 
dismal to an unwonted degree. The musicians 
persevered, however, though we could scarcely 
hear them for the thunder; but when the bac- 
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chanalians attempted to sing, tbcir situation be- 
came too absurd, and the whole house broke into 
a lau^rh and a cheer. The curtain fell, the or- 
chcstra fled, and the audience made tracks for 
the grand entrance, the water at last pouring 
thraugh the ix)of in streams as large as my arm. 
Outside the scene was intense. Through the 
thick gloom we could only get glimpses in the 
flashes of lightning, and then could see but a 
short distance from the door. All were now 
huddled in the vestibule at the top of the flight 
of steps of the grand entrance, up to which an 
occasional carriage would find its way and its for- 
tunate owners get shelter. 

B and I stood here, gradually soaking, for 

a quarter of ah hour, and then, as I bad told our 
gharrie just where to await us, I determined to 

make a bolt for it. B followed me, and the 

instaut we left the steps of the theatre we were 
standing in full three inches of water, and as 
wet as if hogsheads of the same had been poured 
upon us. AVe were in full dress, of course, and 
must have been pretty objects. By the lightning 
we found our way to where we had left the 
gharrie, but it was not there ; and by a bright 
flash we saw buggies overturned and loose horses 
cutting about, and the whole Maidaun was one 
sheet of water in which we were standing, and 
the theatre looming like a great island from the 
middle of it. We could find nothing of the 
gharrie, and had to get bau:k to tlie shelter of the 
entrance, where we waited for nearly an hour in 
our wet clothes, cold and shivering, till the storm 
abated, when we succeeded in getting hold of 
our team and drove rapidly home. We took a 
horn and a rub down, as preventatives against a 
cold, (and I am glad to say with entire success), 
and turned in. 

Fancy such a scene at tlie Boston, or at Her 
Majesty's ! We have had Lucrezia since with- 
out the rain, and it went off very well, though 

at home I have heard S and M sing the 

principal airs better than our artists. We are 
promised a fine company next year, if this one 
should continue to be supported, but you can 
have no idea of the heat of this place ! Before 
you have been seated a quarter of an hour your 
sensations are like sitting in a warm bath 1 Yet 
people patronize it well, and his success has aston- 
ished the manager. 

A year or two since we were glad enough to 
welcome a chance company of Ethiopian Scre- 
naders, whose enterprise led them on a tour from 
Yankee land round the world, and they drew 
full houses, at high prices of courae ; but Opera 
is an unprecedented luxury, which I fully appre- 
ciate, and I never miss a performance.** 



lioudon. 

Dr. Masschner, the German operatic composer 
(of Dcr Vampyr^ Templar und Judin, Hans Ueiling^ 
&c.,) has been making a short visit in London. The 
only public notice of his presence was a modest con- 
cert at the Dudley Gallery, given by Herr Reichaedt, 
the singer. We copy from the Mttsieal World for 
July 25 : 

The concert on Friday (yesterday week) was inter- 
esting not only from several pieces of Dr. Marschner's 
being introduced, but from the appearance of Dr. 
Marschner himself, who performed twice on the piano; 
in the overture to Haru Heilinff, arranged for two 
piano-fortes and ei^ht hands, with MM. Osborne, 
Tedesco, and Benedict ; and in a trio, composed by 
himself, for piano-forte^ violin and violoncello,- with - 



Herr Molique and Signor Piatti. Though now a 
sexagenarian, Dr. Marschner has not lost his com- 
mand of the key-board. His touch is fine and elastic, 
and his execution masterly. The overture to the 
popular opera of Hans Heiling^ we need hardly say, 
suffered considerably by its translation to the piano- 
forte. Its characteristic feature, however, ana con- 
summate musical treatment, could not escape obser- 
vation, and the audience were unanimous in their 
approval. The trio was still more liked, as may be 
imagined, and the last three movements were loudly 
applauded. The andante, with a charming passage 
for the violoncello, exquisitely played by Sig. Fiatti, 
would have created a furor in a larger assembly of the 
sterner sex. 

The vocal contributions to the programme, bv Dr. 
Marschner, consited of a duo, " Die tanzenden Miid- 
chen," for soprano and contralto : lied ** Der Kuss " 
for tenor'; two ballads for contralto, "Die Baume 
griinen uberall " and " Der Schmctterling ; " and an 
aria for tenor, " Du stolzes England," from the opera 
Templar und Judin. The tenor airs were both admi- 
rably sung by Herr Rcichardt, and both encored. 
The first, however, only was accepted ; the latter 
being the final piece in the concert. The song from 
the Templar, by the way, is a tribute to the glory and 
liberty of England, which, had it been given in the 
native tongue, would have created an enthusiasm of 
another kind. 

Another interesting feature of the selection was a 
new song by Meyerbeer, composed expressly for Herr 
Reichardt, entitled ** Des Schiifcrs Lied," with clari- 
net accompaniment. This, a charming shepherd- 
strain, pastoral in character, plaintive and melodious, 
was sung to perfection by Herr Reichardt, whose 
vocal powers and style the illustrious composer has 
consulted with his usual felicity. 

Madame Marschner, the wife of the composer, has 
a powerful contralto voice, and an energetic style. 
8he sang the duo of her husband's above named, 
with Mdlle. Westerstrand, and the two ballads by 
Marschner also alluded to, and proved herself a clever 
and experienced mistress of the vocal art. Mdlle. 
Westerstrand introduced her two Swedish songs with 
her usual effect. 

The other vocalists were Mad. Ugalde and M. Jules 
Lefort. Sig. Piatti executed a solo on the violoncello, 
and Sig. Belletti a solo on the clarinet. 

Mr. Francesca Berger and Mr. AV. G. Cusins con- 
ducted. 

Opera.. — ^At Her Majesty's Theatre, a short sup- 
plementary season commenced on the 20th ult., at re- 
duced prices, for the general public. The repertoire 
was to include Lucia, La Figlia, Trovatorc, Traviata; 
Cenerentola and Sonnambukt, (for Mme. Alboni) ; 
Don Pcuquale, Le Nozze di Fiffatv, Don Giovannif 
and the last scenes of / Mariiri and // Pirata (for 
Mile. PzccoLOMiNi). Early in August the whole 
company were to commence the tour of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. M. Bb- 
LABT, the tenor who excited so much interest in La 
SonnambuJa, was still more successful as Nemorino 
in UEliair d^Amore. 

At the Royal Italian, Fra Diavolo has continued 
to run, alternating with Trovatore, Lucia, &c., the 
latter with Mile. Balfb. 

Mr. Robert Barnbtt, the distinguished professor 
and talented pianist, played a selection of music be- 
fore his pupils at his residence, in Albany street, on 
the 23d instant. The programme is worthy of being 
recorded : 

Sonata inD Mozart. 

Momento, " Capricioso " Weber. 

" Genevieve," and " Study in E " Bennett. 

Songs without Words Mendelssohn. 

Sonata, *' Les Adieux, I'Absence, et le 

Retour " • Beethoven. 

"Days of Tore" Cramer. 

Caprice in E Mendelssohn. 

Harmonious Blacksmith Handel. 

Mr. G. W. Cusin's second and last maiinee musicale 
came off at Willis's Rooms, on Monday, the 29th ult. 
The programme was very attractive. The pieces 
played by Mr. Cusins included Mendelssohn's sonata 
in B flat, Op. 46, for piano and violoncello, with Sig. 
Piatti ; Hummel's Septuor, in which Mr. Cusins was 
assisted by Messrs. R. Blagrove (violin), Piatti (vio- 
loncello), Howell (contra-basso), Pratteu (flute), 
Nicholson (hautboyjl and C. Harper (horn) ; Han- 
del's "Harmonious Blacksmith; "Heller's La Truite; 
and, with M. Remenyi, Thalberg and De Beriot's 
duo for piano-forte and violin on airs from Les Hu- 
guenots. Mr. Cusins displayed his usual command of 
the instrument. 

Hbbr Vox DER OsTBN gave a musical evening^ «otr^0 
musicale), at Willis's Rooms, on Friday, June 26th. 
The singers were — Madlle. Augusta Stubbe and Herr 
Von der Oaten; instrumentalists— Herr E. Pauer 
(piano) > Herr Mqlique and Herr L. Riet (violin), 
Herr Goffrie (viola), and Herr Ferl Kletzer (violon- 
cello). The music was well selected, and embraced 
-SVRie^'s qoartet-in C-minor, opi-126, for two violins, 



viola and violoncello, and Beethoven's trio in D, Op. 
70, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello. Herr Von 
der Osten sang, among other things, Beethoven's 
suite of six songs, "An die Feme Oeliebte." Herr 
Pirscher conducted. 

WoncESTER.— The Festival of the Three Choirs 
will commence August 26th. The selections for the 
four morning performances include Handel's Dettin- 
gen Te Deum, " Messiah," and parts of ** Israel in 
Egypt;" Mendelssohn's " Ely ah," "Hymn of 
Praise," and anthem : •*' Hear my Prayer ; " aclect- 
ions from Costa's " Eli," and a new festival anthem by 
Dr. G. Elvey. The evening concerts will include a 
" Mozart evening ; " a FreyschUtz evening, with 
sprinkling of English songs ; Mendelssohn's Loreley 
fragment, Hatton's " Robin Hood " Cantata, Macfar- 
ren's new "May Day" Cantata, &c. Among the 
leading singers engaged are Clara Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Weiss, 
Herr Formes, &c. 

Paris. — Weber's Oberon has been so popular, that 
now his EuryaiUhe is to be given at the opening of the 
Thefttre Lyrique after its midsummer holidays.. .. 
There is a rumor, too, that von Flotow's Martha is to 
form part of the repertoire of the Italian Opera next 
winter.... The Gazette Musicale announces the suc- 
cessful appearances at the Op^ra Comique of Mile. 
DuruY, and of M. Nicholas, a tenor, (both pupils of 
the Conservatoire) in Les Mousquetaires of M. Hal^vy. 
....There is great glorification in the Parisian press 
over a new tenor, M. Renard, the first genuine **ut 
depoitrine** since Duprez, who has been able to sing 
Suivcz mot in "William Tell "....Rossini's Comte 
Ory will shortly be brought out at the Grand-Op^ra ; 
Mile. Mendez is to sing the part of Isolier.... Mean- 
while to show what a fever heat the operatic ther- 
mometer still indicates in Paris, we copy the following 
significant little jcm d*esprit from the Siecle : 

ToUJOURfl " TROVA.TORB." 

The TrovcUore, after having been played at the 
Italiens, was translated for the Grand-Op^ra, and 
given there. It is not impossible that, in the ensuing 
winter, the Op^ra-Comique will endeavor in its turn to 

Produce it, with modifications, be it understood. The 
h^&tre-Lyrique, drawn into the vertex, will also bring 
out an adaptation, and the Folies-Nouvelles. not to 
remain in the background, follow its example. We 
may thus be exposed, one of these fine days, to read 
on the affickes which "ornament" the boulevards, as 
follows : — 

Italiens. — II Trovatore, de M. Verdi. 
Op(*ra.^Le Trourere, de M. Verdi. 
Opdra-Comigue. — Le Troubadour, de M. Verdi. 
ThiJfttrc-Lynque. — Le Menestrel, de M. Verdi. 
Bouffcs-Parisiens. — Le Menetrier, de M. Verdi. 
Folies-Nouvelles. — Le Saltimbanque, de. M. Verdi. 
Ce serait monotone. 

Cologne. — Dr. L. Spohr passed the 2d and 3d of 
this month here. He devoted several hours to exam- 
ining the arrangements and plan of study at the Rhe- 
nish School of Music, under the direction of F. Hiller, 
and repeatedly expressed his full appreciation of the 
performances of the pupils, in various stages of pro- 
ficiency. At a party of artists and amateurs at Uie 
house of F. Hiller, the latter, and Herr £dw. Frank, 
Musical Director, played several new original com- 
positions, which evidently gave satisfaction to the 
Nestor of German composers, who also manifested 

Srcat interest in the talent of the young composer, 
lax Bruch. In the evening of the 3a inst. the Coiner 
Mannergesang-Vercin serenaded the worthy master. 



Italy.*— At the moment when the political dream- 
ers and schemers, the hopers and wranglers, have had 
their mouths full of all that has (or has not) happen- 
ed at Genoa, at Leghorn, or in the hideous prisons of 
Naples, arrives a placid letter from a musical friend 
bound for La Romagna, to be present at the inaugu- 
ration of a new Opera House at Rimini— which is, on 
his report, described as magnificent. For this cere- 
mony, continues our informant, Signor Verdi has 
promised a new opera — ^that is to say, a reconstruct- 
ion of his " Stifellio," which, on its re-appearance, 
will be called " Aroldo." Expenditure without fruit 
—movement without consequence— do not these com- 
binations too largely shadow forth the story of Italy 
in more ways than one ? — London AthensBum, 

CoN8TANTiNOPLE.^The moettro Aboiti has compo- 
sed a Turkish hymn^ a remarkable work, and dedica- 
ted it to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, who has 
condescended to accept the dedication. Last Wednes- 
day, M. Arditi had the honor of being summoned to 
the Imperial palace to preside at the performance of 
the hymn before his Majesty. Several artists of the 
ItaUanr theatre, al80,'had~tlre1xoiior of being^admKted 
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to plaf before the Sultan. The concert, which be- 
gan at half-past seyen in the evening, lasted to about 
ten, frequently affording the august listener the op- 
portunity of expressing his high satisfaction. The 
artists and bana of the theatre first executed, under 
the direction of M. Arditi, the Imperial hymn. The 
prologue of Lucnzia Boiyia was sung, followed by 
the air *'La Calumnia,'* by Madame Nickrovich. 
This beautiful morgan was succeeded by the " Cam- 
panelli d'Aurore," the theme, which is so original, 
and the yariations, which are so difficult, being execu- 
ted by M. Arditi with infinite charm and ease, and 
procuring for him the most flattering compliments, 
wldch his Majesty transmitted by one of his officers. 
The orchestra then performed M. Arditi*s charming 
composition, Let Chants Amiricaina, which seemed 
particularly to please his Majesty. A few days after- 
wards his Majesty sent 60,000 piastres ; 10,000 for the 
management of the Italian Theatre ; 30,000 for the 
yocalists ; and 10,000 for the composer, M. Arditi, 
who, in addition, receiyed the decoration of the Sul- 
tan. 
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Cbitioism bt Composers. — ^We would call the 
attention of the intelligent reader to the admirable 
letters of Ebboinand Hillbb about the late mu- 
sical festival at Aix la Chapelle, which well deserve 
the space we (five them. Hiller is one of the most 
sonnd and intelligent mnsicians in Europe, a tho- 
rooghly artistic composer in all forms, if not a great 
creative genios, and his impressions of Art and 
artists are singularly jost and appreciative, while 
they are remarkably free from any German mysti- 
cism. He writes as clearly as any Englishman or 
Frenchman. His estimate of Berlios b well worth 
reading. 

Also to the quite original criticism npon Mew- 
DBUSOHN, written for this Journal by one of the 
ablest teachers and composers in Berlin. Its views 
?nll be found somewhat novel, but worthy of re- 
flection. We only regret our inability to render the 
Doctor's German sentences into more clear and 
flowing English. 

Finally, by way of refreshing variety, read Mr. 
Satteb's lucid definition of his own position among 
the magnates of the " Music of the Future " I 



Death of Carl Czbrnt. — This announce- 
ment, which comes in the European news last ro- 
ceivod, must come home to all the thousands who 
have known the pleasures, and especially the 
pains of the piano. No man has written such 
innumerable varieties of lessons, finger exercises, 
treatises for young students of the piano-forte. 
These and his arranf];ements, with fingering, of 
the piano fuj^es of Bach, the symphonies of 
Beethoven (for four hands) and of very many 
oratorios, symphonies, operas, overtures, &c., have 
been his chief public services. It is stated that 
his published pieces number eight hundred and 
forty. Of these but a small part, of course, are 
compositions in any original or creative sense; 
the most of them are excri'ises, studies, relating; 
to the mechanical part of piano-playing. Yet 
he has also been the composer of various masses, 
motets, concertos, symphonies, songs with and 
without orchestra, which wo still in manuscript. 
Indeed he had a prodigious facility of pix)duction, 
and was a man of immense industry. His labors 
in teaching and writing necessarily withdrew him 
very much from the pleasures of the world ; yet 
ho was an amiable and sociable man, and proba- 
bly very few men have been so well acquainted 
with all the great artists and classical composers 
of Germany, during the past half century. Tho 
following particulaiB of his history wore gleaned 



chiefly from Fetis' Biographie Untver$eUe for 

Moore*s ^* Encyclopiedia of Music : " 

He was bom at Vienna, on the Slst of February, 
1791. His parents came from Bohemia, and his 
father, who had formerly been in the imperial military 
service of Austria, settled in Vienna, in 1785, as a 
teacher of the piano-forte. Like many others who 
have highly distinguished themselves, Czerny dis- 
played in his earliest infancy a great natural disposi- 
tion for music ; and as his father at that lime very 
diligently practised the works of Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, &c., and was frequently visited by the 
piano-players then resident in Vienna, as Kozelncb, 
Gelinek, Wan hall, and others, the youth had con- 
stantly the advantage of hearing good music, and 
hence his sensihility for the art was speedily mani- 
fested. This circumstance, doubtless, induced his 
father, who possessed no independent fortune, to 
devote his earnest attention to educate him for the 
profession ; so that, even in his eighth year, young 
Carl performed tho compositions of Mozart, Clementi, 
Kozelnch, Gelinek, &c^ with much facility. About 
this period the early works of Beethoven appeared, 
and Czerny became so enamored with them as to 
prefer them to all others. He therefore studied them 
with peculiar assiduity, and when about ten years old 
(in 1801) had the pleasure of being introduced to 
their renowned author, who was then in the prime of 
life and had created the greatest sensation as a piano- 
forte player by the production of effects and diffi- 
culties which were previously unknown. He played 
to Beethoven some of the great master's newest 
compositions, and made such a favorable impression 
on him that Beethoven at once voluntarily offered to 
take him as a pupil. The intimacy thus formed 
gradually ripened into the most perfect friendship, 
which was maintained unbroken throui;hout the too 
short life of this the greatest musical genius of this 
oentory. Among the many proofs of high regard 
which Beethoven entertained of Czerny, it may be 
mentioned, as a fact not generally known, that he 
selected him as the musicafinstructor for bis adopted 
nephew, (Carl Beethoven,) who, afterwards, alas! 
most deeply embittered his uncle's days. Under 
Beethoven's guidance Czerny stndied, first the Clav- 
ier School, and the works of Emanuel Bach, and 
then all the compositions which Beethoven himself 
had written and published in thd counte of the year. 
He had also to arrange many of Beethoven^s works, 
as well as to correct the proofs of such of them as 
were being prepared for publication, all of which 
afforded him much practice, and imparted an accurate 
knowledge of the spirit of these fine compositions. 
As the elder Czerny could with difliculty support 
himself by teaching, Carl, though only in his four- 
teenth year, (in l^Ob,) also commenced giving 
leasons ; and soon obtaining some talented pupils, he 
became so celebrated as a teacher, that, in a short 
time, every hour in the dav was occupied. In the 
vear 1810, Clementi resided in Vienna, and Czerny 
became acquainted with him at a noble house where 
he gave instruction, at which Czerny was nearly 
always present. This was particularly advantageous 
to him, as he thereby acquired a knowledge of 
dementi's classical method, and formed his own 
upon it. He soon became one of the roost favorite 
and hi^^hly-estcemed teachers in Vienna, and guvo 
daily from ten to twelve hours' instruction, chiefly 
in the noblciit and l)cst families. To this occrupation 
he devoted himself for thirty years — from 1605 to 
1835; and among his numerous pupils who have 
become known to tho public are Mademoiselle 
Belleville, Liszt, Dohler, and others. Among ama- 
teurs, too, of high rnnk, he has had many pupils who 
might well havo passed for professors. 

He died at Vienna last month. It is said that 
his fortune, which, unlike that of most composers, 
proved to be considerable, is left to charitable 
institutions and to the Conservatory of Music at 
Vienna, as he died childless. 



Lablache Dead! 

The death of Czrkny is immediately followed 
by that of tlie world's greatest baas singer. The 
news came by the steamer that left Liverpool 
on the 1st inst. His death must have occur- 
red within a day or two before ; it has been 
understood for some time that he was ill. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin furnishes the following 
sketch of him. 

Luioi Ladlache was the son of Nicola La- 
blache, a Marseilles merchant, who went to Na- 



fles in 1791, and married a Polish lady named 
'raoziska Bietak. Luigi was bom in Naples, 
December 6th, 1794, so uiat he had reached the 
ajge of sixty-three years. His father fell a vic- 
tim of the revolution in 1799. Through the 
kindness of Joseph Bonaparte, the young La- 
blache, who in Childhood showed great musical 
talent, got a situation in the Conservatorio at 
Naples, and here, when twelve ^-ears old, he 
studied vocal and instrumental music. The lat- 
ter was, however, not to his taste, and he fled 
several times from the school in search of operatic 
engagements, his passion being for dramatic sing- 
ing. He was taken back and finished his course 
of musical education. He was then eighteen 
years old, and was immediatelv ennraged as Bujfb 
NapolUano at the San Carlo Theatre. Five 
months afterwards he married the daughter ol*an 
actor named Pinotti. From Naples the young 
basso went to Palermo and then to Milan, where 
he had a long engagement at La Soala, Merca- 
dante writing for him his opera of ElUa e Clau- 
dia, From that time he was the favorite of all 
the great Italian theatres. In 1824 he went to 
Vienna, where he received extraordinary hon- 
ors, and since then all the creat Italian Onera 
houses of Europe, from St. Petersbure to Paris 
and London, have contended for the honor and 
advantage of engagements with hmi. 

For twenty or thirty years Lablache has been 
the first basso of the Italian operas of London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburo, seldom condescending 
to appear on any less distinguished stage. He 
was one of the memorable quartet, so famous 
twenty years ago, and which travellers in Europe 
of that period are so fond of recalling. Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache, as they were 
twenty years ago, have probably never since 
been equalled. Two of the four — Rubini and 
Lablache— are now dead; Grisi is vocallv onljr 
the wreck of what she was, and Tamburini, 
when, afVjr a long retirement, he re-appeared 
for a short time, a year or two ago, though vigor- 
ous and fresh in look and action, had onl); the 
shadow of the great barj'^one voice of past times. 
Lablache had the best preserved voice of all, and 
though some of its volume may have been lost 
with advancing years and increasing obesitv, it was 
still regarded as the finest bass voice in Europe. 
In his younger days Lablache was a remarka- 
bly handsome man, and the beauty of his face 
was scarcely lost as he grew older. His figure 
was tall and commanding; his features of the 
Roman type; his eyes black and expressive, and 
he had remarkable mobility of countenance. His 
greatest achievements have been in coinic opera ; 
but he was scarcely less ailmirable in serious 
parts. Of late years his favorite characters have 
been such as Don Pasquale, (which was written 
for him). Dr. Dulcamara, Lcporcllo and Dr. 
Bartolo, in all of which he was unequalled. 
And when occasion required, ho could take the 
leading bass parts in such oi)oras as Semiramu/et 
I Puritani, 11 Pirata, Norma and La Sonnam- 
bula^ and the artist who excelled so much in the 
drolleries of li«rht comedy, was foiin«l to be equally 

frcat in the dignified parts of the serious opera, 
lis voice was of great compaw, volume and flex- 
ibility, his method of singing unexceptionable, 
and his acting was fiill of intelligence and spirit 
His long familiarity with English audiences, who 
alwavs went into convulsions when his huge fig- 
ure first came on the stage in a comic oiHjra, had 
brought him into a habit lately of committing 
certain little bufToonorics, and iiitroducitig gro- 
tesque English phrases into tho. Italian dialogue ; 
but before a more critical audience, who judged 
a performer by stricter rules, and permitted no 
liberties with a work, lablache was always tlic 
great and conscientious artist He has lefl no 
one equal to him in voice, method or artistic 
intelligence. 

Tho private reputation of Lablache has alwavs 
been good. None of the scandals so commonly 
reported of men of his profession, have ever 
attached to him. Jn his own house he was be- 
loved, and his generosity and benevolence to all 
have been frequently remarked. One of his 
children is the wife of Mr. Thalborg, the pianist, 
who is now in this country. 
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|!tiisii;>l djhit-dfliat. 

How cm we ranlinae the diacassion of Brrus 
Baud* in >ach inieniit; of dog-dnrg 1 ii [> ■tnp'H- 
vaiing 10 ihink of them. Bat the Promenidc Con- 
c«rti at Ihc Maaic H*ll go on, with more ind more 
1DCM91, and pitive what fine thingi might be done, 
ont doora and within doon, to meet the craTingi 
and improve ifas taile of inch x " maiiral people," 
as Ihe Tnamcript calls ni. Laat Wedneadaj evening 
the Music Hall was crowded ; while the Brigade 
Seranade Band Jiaroorsed pleasant mniic ia front of 
the Parter Hoaae, and another band in Howard St^ 
attracting crowds of listenera. 

Olitib niTiON t Co., it will be seen, have jqjt 
moved inio their new bnildins, almoil side bj aide 
wi<h Russell & Ri<'hardaon, on Washington Srreet, 
Dear the comer of Winter St. It ia undoubledl; the 
moat tomplele, well-arranged and elegant maiic 
store in the United States, and apeaka far the im- 
mense baiiness which Mr. Ditson baa bj jeara of 
patient indnstrj and enterprise hnilt Dp. We hope 

to give a full deacriplion next week We hare seen 

■ private letter from Mr. Geobqi Hacsiiikh, one 
of the two or three fiaest TtolonctUiat* of London, 
announcing his intention of risiling this connlT7 
earl; in October, commencing with Boston. We 
hare already noticed also the intended remotal lo 
Ibis conntr; of Mr. Coofrr, oiie of the first class 
London Philharmonic rioliniata. ViECZTaiipg, loo, 
is coming; ao that there will be quit* an acceasion to 
the atringa. Coald ihej onlj bo brought together in 
• Quartet ! 

The New Tork Academj of Hnaic ia leased for 
the coming seaion bj Heaan. TuiLSisa, Stba- 
KOeCD and Ullmar. Efforts are making, it is 
said, to secure the acceaaion of Mme. Laobarob to 
the alreadj powerfal operslic companj. Roou's 
engagement, It appears, was premalaretj annoan- 
ced; negotioliona are pending; meanwhile the 
great French tenor is engaged we lee at Hambnrg, 
where he snng the flrat night aa George Brown in 
La Dome ZVuacAi!. New York ia fall of Mr. UU- 
man'a ptacnrdlnga of Friezolihi andofViiux- 
TBispa. We read, loo, among New Yort adTcr- 
tiaemenu: "The friends of Misa Julian* Mat, 
Prima Donna, are respectfallj informed that sho 
will make her firat appearance in her nalire conntr}-, 
■Tier an absence of six ;eara in Europe, earij in 
September next j " whether aa part of Ihe great 
opera galiij, or lo ihine in aingle glor;', does not 

yet appear Signor Ouidi, the tenor ainger, (ao 

wrilea one of hia neighbors to Ihe Tramcript,) is not 
dead.but liring in hia nsnal good health, "next 

door to myself," in Cincinnati Burton, in New 

York, announces the engagement of Vbstvali, 
"acknowledged aa the Queen of the Lyric Stage," 
(I) for • abort leuon of Gnnd Opera, to commence 
on Monday. 

Hiss Elibb Himslbb, oar fuir lowns-wom»n, is 
engaged as prima donna al the opera in Genoa, for 
the coming seaaon . . .Read above, how our old friend 
Abditi, conductor of so many Italian operaa here, 

haa been figuring in Conauntinople Balfb, the 

Engliih opera composer, haa pabliahed " A New 
Singing Uelhod," urillaut Iht we efSol/tgi/i, hot pre- 
senting the nereasary elementary studies in the form 
of original Ballad* and Songs — a ayslem already 
employed with anccess in the well-known work by 
Vaccai. Mr Balfe believes ia " tlie aubatitulion of 
an agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labor." 
The list of contents is certainly curious) for 
instance : 
I. Prelli 



I. Preliminary. 2. Pint Eierdsi 

4. Thirda— " Oh, weep not lady ", 

5. Fourtht— "Come fellow me".. 



9. OcUve^^* Then lady wake. In beauty riae "..Song 

11. Semitenea— " 'Tis ever thus" Song 

12. Syneopation— "Woodman, ap>ietiiBttiee".Ballad 



The New Orleans Picaytme girca its readeia the 
"refreahing tnfomalion" that the captain of a 
Miaaiilippl rirer steamboat has purchased (he iteam 
whistle Calliope, made at Worcester, Mass., with lbs 
right lo its exclusive use on the lower Misaiaiippl 
for six months. Could it be exclusively coD6ned )o 
ihe lower Missisilppi and forever, many here would 

feel refreshed GoTTacaALK, the pianist, was by 

lait accounts in Caraecas, South America, giving 
coneeru; thf report that he ia dying of consump- 
tion ia declared to hare no truth in it 

Kakl UozaRT, son of the grqil rompoaer, de- 
clares that Tisch he in 'a portrait of his father, which 
has been so much praised, has no resemhianco what- 
ever. Ha considers the best likenesa of his father 
ihe one which was published mora than fifty years 
ago by Arlaria, in Vienna, and wliirh can alio be 
found in the biography by Schliditcgroll. .. .Some 
one luggeals a serenade to the Comrl, thus: Ckinet 

gentill We alluded a few weeks since to the 

valuable collection of musical books and autographs 
in the poaiession of Mr. Alkbhciit, of Philadel- 
phia, (onnerty of the Gcrmania Society. Beside! 
these, he would also be glad to dispose of ■ fine cot- 
leciion of engravings, relating lo musical auhjecls 
Theaa include pirturea of musiciil fi^slivala and ope- 
ras, portraits of great composers and singers, carle- 



oatljo, 



1 and t 



many of Ihera by celebrated masters, new and old, 
Mr. Alhrecht may be addressed : cun: of l>r. Fclt- 

ger,S40 South 12Ihilreel, Philadelphia, Pa The 

new Life of Hardel, by Victob Schiklcdbii, re- 
cently published in London, is in prcsa by Hason 
Brothers, New Yo^ 

Pittafleld, up among the failla of Berkshire, seems 
10 be doing a good deal for the promotion of ■ true 
taste in music. We have already meniioned the 
concert given by Mr. Eitsioa at the Maplcwood 
Seminary, at which an entire Psatm of Mcudota- 
sohn was performed. We have now the programme 
of a Soinfe which closed Ihe summer term of tha 
" Mendelssohn Musical Institute " in the eamc town, 
(Aug. 4) which is worth recordings 






12. Oifrtnri— Is Hi 



da Portia, B buds JLubir 

The " Mendelaaohn Inslilnte " was eatahlished 
about a year since by Mr. Edwabd B, Olivbr, "an 
enthuaiaslie disciple of the classic achool of Gar- 
man mnaic, hia design being to furnish facilities for 
Ihe thorough study of this and the Other pure siylea 
of hia art. The plan Is a novel one in lliii country ; 
music being mads Ihe central or pro miaeaf study, 
while painting is taught aa a kindred art, and Ihe 
modem lanEuages, elegant literatnre, la:., aa essen- 
tial parts of the education of the trno artist. The 
exercises on Tuesday evening bore ample testimony 
lo the soundnpaa of Mr. Oliver's theory, and the 
(|ualificaiion of himself and his asaociates lo carry 
it out." So aaya a Piiiafield paper, aod we believe 
with truth. 



BOSTON UUSIO 80H00I>. 
rrUIK nrtb Tm at tb* BoaUn Hult Seboel will «»■•« 
X SB Hondar, Uh Kb afOoulMr ngit, al MtrculUa HaU. 
- - '-' 'a flvn la tbaMlcwiBfilfpanmnta:- 



and aaj if ^ OrebaMial laMnuuBla. Mt* o( laltloo •£ 

Board or lutnutlMi ^-->. W. Baer, J. W. Adabs, Lm t. 
BoMsa, J. 0. I>. Pausa, and Wiuuh SOBiiLfii. 
loi BartbalaiB, aMnsa B. F. BAIia, Ho. 4 Row* Plsas. 

WM. BSID, S«<j tl Uw Oorpontta. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Kew and Capaciona Mmic Store, 

Ifo. 277 WABHINGTON ST., 

Wbnld call th* wtooUoa or (h* Mnilal FaMIe lo Ihritlarf* 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

SHEET MUSIC and nUSIC BOOKS, 

ITNSUBFABSED ABSOETMEHT 
Piftnoa and HelodMu for Sale and to Let 



f or lACKED HUSIO: 

' - >(Uii>veD, Hajdn, 

Id Oi1(1ikal ToDM, 

vompaalBitDt Ibr 1^ Omb. Bj E. Ifia,Ja., 
. and H. C. TUH. Hn EdlUon, Il*vli^ aad 

TltR OPSKATIO ALBUM: A Callpctlon of Maile IB Partt, 

HlthSrbwla,Un^.Clai*H andtlHBoeUIClrEh. Prka 

STcmU. 
TDE HD3ICAL WItSATB : A ColUetloB nf SoB|s, HHiiiirta. 

Idk Ibc tMUIIwof KD|1IA, Ocrmu, tnacb And IMian 

EDFlDd*^ with iDcUih vDTds, bv PcrItaI, IfoLaod and 

cKbgn. Bdli>dbjVlvai,Ja. Prk* Bl. 
MDSICAL RECRBATIONS : OR, A RBT.IEr FROM STUDY. 

A CollrrMoa of Two-Put San|s, eaiid«lii| BIOMlT of Do- 

Kit ExtTAcu froD th* Work! of XmlDvut Uoupoivrs, wtUi 
Fl>*b vorda, VTllIra mx^pnt^lj tar thm f ardour, and In- 
■—■ ■-' ■- "- -iBBi bj Oh di FUljvetosL Mj X.Ivia,Ja. 



OLIVER DITSON &, OO. 

HUSIC prBIilSHBRB, 

AND BBALBBS IN PIAHO-tORTES fc UBLODBOlfa, 



NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 

XIXE S.A.rTOXtTa, 
BY EDW. HAMILTON, 



alnatloo upon (ba rvcdpt of 00 emu In poKifi -*-rr' 
PHII.IJF8. BAUF80N &> CO., 

PDBLlSniKB, BOSTON. 



ATHENJEUH EXHIBITION. 

Tbo Sennd Bihlbllk>n will ep« WEDNBSDAT, Jalt U, 
ritb ■ WW MllKIIOD ot Mcla™, unost whlrh wlU he (buM, 
rb* VUtUluD, by pIi^; Tbo Flnt N. B. Tl 
Uwin Wbll.; aa<lllk>n>l pIcluiH hj AUsIC 



PABIS FmST PUZE PIAITO-FOHTEB. 

ALBERT W.LAMtA CO. 

Gnuidi Parioi Graal 
n*i Sqnar« 

PIANOFORTES. 




GmM VBlTcrsaU BihlMUaB at Pula.Us IBBSi 

THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 

Vaa awmiAcd u atlottb* BSST BQUARX riJNO- 

FORTSS, bxaJBrj«npoMlof tba MIowIbe 




Wamooma, 896 Waibinffton Street, Boeton. 
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RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 
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VOOAZ. IHTSIO. 

TCARBOF I.OTB.|r)< WUUr IbriuH, s 

(HSNIB BROIVN, *.ii,.BdClionuiPjS...U. p. l>.Bk.. S5 

ri^RENCB MAI, (EOiUS. S A HfBn, K 

NKLLT MAT, (0)8 8. JlirUtciB, Sfi 

I MCST COME OCT NEXT BPRINO, HAUMA. 

1^18 PmuXtmi^K 

MAMMA H'ONT LET HI MAIUtI IBT, Comir, 

IBllmflB P«»M"nV, K 

TIVBMTI TEARS AGO, (D) 8 J. K. Uroucli, 16 

IKfiTBUlCEHTAI, UU6IC. 

LAnORrNO RILL WALTZ, (0)3 G». Dmsb ITin, » 

SUNHTMEDORIBS WALT2. (AJ* ...11. P. Crin., S5 

VALSgCHARVAMK. IBttMH StIIU tdir.Jk, IC 

LES ri»(:FIES DU MONASTItKE. ID Oil) 4.--.L. ITtli, 2S 
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II.M Loir.'iui., |U|t .Ch. Gn**. S 

:Bift ...,■,■.'.■,.'.■.■.■.■'.'.■.".■.".".■.*. J 

LA MUBTTE DK PORTIl'I, Op.M, (K)7',.'s Th.lbwi: fs 

TlfOUaHTS OV HONE, Gilop, |D|4 H P. l-nlH, 25 

POLONAISE BRILI.ANTK, (f ihirp) T. . .J. C. I>. Purkn, bO 
TBI BHEAF. In »li N«. Br 0«. B) nn IVin. Uc. lub. 

No. l-L'KII>lr»d-Anior»,(f|3. 

No. l-rio«n of Spring, (OH. 

No. S— Lurmla Boriiii, (0)3. 

No. 4-Bcll. of tht Mmwurr, (D) X 

N.i.6-lirroTmt8™,(D)l. 

N-o.e-UTn>IMi,(P|I. 
KIFLAKATIOIf OP LRTTSRa AND nOL'RES. 
Tht Itltwi iift»r I)h nnmt ormchof iht ilio»» pim*. rii^ir^ 
Iht k'j <n whlcb Uie pl«r* li vrlim. To »|ir«i Uh mapt- 

VI7T, taif.] IncliuiTi to 7, (wbkb h •ppUHl id tti* boH dUH- 
CBll IDMis.l 

INBTBUCTOB for Besinno™ on the OBOAN. 

tbrlbtftTDUloDof lb>Li(ilei(jJcilf iil>;lsf. Bj C. IL 

RINK. In T>0 Buokl, eub CI M. 
BOIVE'S MBIT AMERICAN PIAKO-FOKTE SCHOOL 

mihoni . MMiir ... m 

PIIlHB»llhl».l.»U«€r,'... ■..."! .'... 60 

UOtVE'S NEW AMElllUAN OUITAR SCUOOL *IUi- 

ty Abrldp4 (dltisu or tub of iIm ibaW iMneikiB Book! 

u 16 ttnu wb. 

Th> MUSICIAN'S aUlDE.ml>rf>Qiii>naornpM^cm>- 
ulBlnc <b* UU tt TlHlbci*, ■Dlyula or 4000 «1tbnt«i Uartsl 

In.— ^ book of fnu nnTi lo all Maikiui-Hnl to id; ad- 

Dinet jrou uppUcuIon la 

BU8BBLL U BIOHABSSON, 
Fubllihara, 381 WaahlUKtoii Streat, BoatoD. 

i^ ^Kr-Ajrsaxrm ass Oo. 

IPXANO-rOR TES 

AND UELODEOira. 

TrOD Um BWMnlfbnMd 

Sasteni Hano&ctones. 
WAREHOUSE aud SnOWROOMS, 
ITo. M RaMdolph fltteet, Chicago, III. 

xx.A.XiXjST, jDji.Trxa as co. 

Grand', Parior Grand, 
and Square 

PlillOJIlllIlS, 

PATENT BCSPBHSIOtl BRIDGE AND OKAND ACTION. 

400 WaslilDglon Street, Boston, 

(Ntu BojlHoB Mubt.) 

J. TRENKLE, 

'EAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
RaAldcac* Ro. BO KHHlaad Htrcci. 

TZ31HS OF ASVZiniSIHa. 

Tint lB«nloii, per JlDI 't***' 

for OHOolsmn, (latltoM) ^tluotton ,'.'.'! . .SUM) 

Do do (Miti labK^nani MOO 
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Amerlcftn Instilnta, Hew Tork, 
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THE QOLD MEDAL. 
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THE HIGHEST PEBMIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL, 

At tke lUlaoiB State Fair, 
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A SILVER MEDAL. 



1829, bj JONAB CHICKER. 
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38B BroDilwkri Haw York, 
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For Dwight's Journal of Music. 

Characteristics of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY DR. HERMANN ZOPFF. 
[Continued from laat we«k.] 

Human nature, especially whcrc no sufficiently 
energetic direction is given it, is continually 
active in two opposite ways. On the one hand it 
seeks attachment to what is stronger than itself; 
on the other, it seeks all po:<sible emancipation. 
And so it was with Mendelssohn. His distrust in 
his own powers, proceeding from his want of 
eouilict with himself, awoke in him almost uneon- 
sciou.sly perhaps, a craving for originality.* Fa- 
vorably to this end there spread before him a 
peculiarly stiikiug, and to the public an unknown 
'field : that namely of the Oriental melody, those 
series of tones which are found in the popular 
ail's of India, Pei^sia, Palestine, and also in those 
of the Jews, who have faithfully handed them 
down in their relimous service in all countries. 
These melodic turns, employed in the most duc- 
tile and graceful manner, arc characteristic of 
Mendelssohn ; the public recognize his writings 
by them, without asking wherein the peculiarity 
consists ; they arc found in all his compositions, 
whether they belong by text or title to German 
or to Persian ground. They are flesh and blood 
to him, in short they have become his manner. 
Partly his sincere aspiration to the high and no- 
ble, partly the involuntar}' impulse to acquire the 
reputation and respect of a composer of the first 
rank, a classic author, led him to create a *^style'' 
as the foundation of that reputation ; but in doing 
this he committed the great artistic error of seek- 

* It played him many queer tricks ; for instance, 
led him to write the part of the Evangelist in '* St. 
Paul" for Soprano! 



inir this style in externals, instead of in the faith- 
ful reproduction of the chosen objects, undisturb- 
ed by mere abstract musical fascinations and 
charms residing in certain turns peculiar to him- 
self; and this error led him into the false and 
weakening practice of a ** manner ** which he 
allowed to satisfy his idea of " style." Many of 
his own expressions indicate this limitation of his 
views shaped by inward nature and by outward 
influences, acting on each other. Of^en enough 
he guarded himself against what he thought 
all wrong and violent removal of his art out 
of the absolute sphere of feeling into that of 
thought and actual life, full of wrestling and stri- 
ving, full of dreaming and endeavor. Necessa- 
rily and i)eculiarly therefore, as I shall show, he 
was just the person — he, who maintained that 
music exists only for its own sake and must 
always and under all conditions only show itself 
in the garb of the astheiic and agreeable — 
although he outwardly observed this with the 
utmost strictness and resignation — he was just the 
person, more than many narrower minds, to let 
some foreign influence lead him astray upon 
ground where music, in any true artistic sense, is 
cut oiT from all nourishment 

By such finn adherence to the external and 
specifically musical, somewhat at the expense of 
the inward substance, of the object to be repre- 
sented, he became one of the most distinguished 
ma.stcrs of " form." Careful, laborious, almost 
painfully conscientious in the presentment of his 
thought*; always anxious, as we have said, by keep- 
ing in the background ever}' too strong, or abrupt, 
or extreme emotion, however distinctly required 
by the subject, to give all in a pleasing dress, he 
is on thi.<< side a model highly to be commended 
to every one who has to study the technical part 
of music in and for itself, before he can be war- 
ranted to think of penetrating -into the inmost 
es.sc nee and sanctuar}' of this art Here ever}' 
one may learn much, ver}' much from Mendels- 
sohn, in relation to musical /orm and economy of 
means. On this side he is clear and reliable; it 
all sounds f it is all intelligible and nobly present- 
able ; and especially in what concerns the deeper 
essence of form, it is all spun out, carried through 
and developed in easily comprehensible, ingeni- 
ously entertaining polyphony. The young com- 
poser can learn of him how to do justice to his 
own thoughts, and at least satisfy his hearers with 
the execution and treatment of the most ordinary 
matter. From this preparatory schooling one 
may then go with correcter insight to the mighty 
minds, like Bach and Beethoven, who, though 
still surer and more fortified with motives in re- 
spect to form, yet do not let the same be seen so 
easily by the less practised eye on account of the 



grandeur of their intentions. For with these 
masters one must be able to see through at once 
both the intention and the execution and treat- 
ment which it has determined, in order not to be 
misled on one side or the other. 

There has been much discussion, whether 
Mendelssohn was or was not a highly gifled com- 
poser. If we make a distinction between power 
of invention of musical thoughts and power in 
the treatment and development of thoughts, I 
should say he was much the most talented in the 
latter respect ; yet it would still remain a ques- 
tion, whether in leading his melodies into so pe- 
culiar and stereotyped a channel, he did not 
expose himself to one-sidedness and to increasing 
poverty of ideas. Many for this reason pro- 
nounce his sister Fanny, (Mme. Hensel), much the 
more gifted of the two.* 

As I have already hinted a distinction between 
Mendelssohn and the classics, it will not be unin- 
teresting to compare him with Beethoven, and 
see how, both in general and in particular, in 
their whole development, they differ in the fact, 
that Beethoven strives upward, and beginning 
humble, small, far down, keeps rising mightier 
and surer, whereas Mendelssohn soon finds him- 
self at full height, and tends ever longer and 
more broadly downward. If we consider, for 
instance, the melodies of the two authors, we find 
this throughout : Mendelssohn likes repeatedly to 
enter with high intervals, and thence leads his 
melody continually and fondly downward. 
Beethoven begins small, invisible ; but either he 
rolls his thoughts slowly and toilfully upward, or 
hurls them with bold eagle flight up to a giddy 
height, now like a Sisyphus and now like a giant, 
and again and again renews the onslaught, press- 
ing continually higher and higher. I might say, 
Beethoven loves and cultivates the ascending, 
Mendelssohn the descending scale. Taking a 
larger and more general survey, we find, figura- 
tively speaking, the same distinction again in the 
carrying through and development of whole compo- 
sitions ; especially if in their Symphonies and other 
complicated works we observe the increasing or 
decreasing strength (both in invention and in 
execution) of the single movements. Finally 
the same distinction runs through the whole life, 
through tlie entire development of the two com- 
posers. While Beethoven in the might of his 
ideas, in the completion of form, in the portrayal 
of great passions or great epochs of life, whether 
of an individual or of whole nations, presses ever 

* It is not generally known that the compositions 
of his sister appeared under the name of '* F. Men- 
delssohn," on which account they were attributed to 
him. For the most part little songs, they are distin- 
guished by their unaffected melody, their freshnesa, 
and their wholesome spirit. 
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higher and higher and solves the given problem 
to its complete result, to an absolute and imperi- 
ous ne plus vltrOi Mendelssohn begins simple, 
fresh, fiill of charm and full of promise, and 
gradually his circle of vision narrows, his power 
and his invention dwindle more and more. Hence 
it is unfortunately the works of his first and 
youthful period — especially those which, under- 
taken on untrodden ground, compelled him to 
create in his own independent way, and kept 
him from all anxious and respectful clinging to 
great models — ^and with the exception of smaller 
creations, it is most especially his music to Shak- 
spcarc*s " Midsummer Night's Dream " which 
has a future, and will maintain itself therein as a 
fresh work of genial inspiration. In tliat sphere 
Mendelssohn was necessarily happiest; none was 
more congenial to his nature, so naive, so tricksy, 
80 inclined to the ctherial and misty, to the senti- 
mental and romantic ; the fairies, playing their 
tricks upon the awkward clowns, were kindred 
beings ; the love of Oberon and Titania was his 
own. In this he has industriously and wisely 
studied C. M. von Weber, who wrought so geni- 
ally and happily before him in the same field ; 
whether he has really surpassed him, I will not 
analyze ; at all events he has reduced the fairy 
life to a formal system and given imperishable 
stimulus and nourishment to the passion of the 
human soul for masquerading in these fairy-like 
illusions. Here as nowhere else he felt himself 
at home. M^hat wonder, that an artist of such 
yielding character willingly went further in the 
matter ; that in his instrumental compositions the 
now inevitable fairies seemed to haunt continu- 
ally, while moonlight, and Titania's longing and 
the ass's head were naturally not wanting — yet 
fainter from this time forward, at least no longer 
with such inward justification as in the ^ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," where truth raised him 
to the height of his achievements. 
[Gonclttsion next week.] 

Third Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 

The Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(Oonclttded from page 155.) 

But to come to the evening, which commenced 
with Bach's cantata. The first variwi chorale, 
where the intermediate pieces take up a great 
deal too much room, went loosely and incorrectly 
in the orchestra. The air for the bass was 
omitted. The following airs passed off without 
effect, but the magnificently harmonized chorale 
produced a powerful impression. If now, as it 
ha<l been determined, Bach's " Hallelujah," which 
had fallen among the audience like a bomb at the 
Friday's rehearsal, had been brought in here, it 
would probably not have produced a weaker 
impression than on the occasion referred to. But 
something was wanting for tlie end, and old Bach 
was removed thither, where such a short piece, 
after all possible kinds of modem music, no lon<»cr 
was, or could be of any effect ° 

After this came Schubert's genial Symphony. 
Liszt took the allegroA in a very rapid tempo^ and 
they were thus galloped through with a certain 
fire, and received with great applause. In spite 
of this, however, that, with the exception of a few 
passages, there was not the slightest approach to 
anting like delicate execution; anything like 
bnncfing prominently forward the melodies, or 
keeping down the ciuartct; of a beautiful piano 
or even pianissimo, in a word, anything that con- 
stitutes for a cultivated ear the charm of an 
instrumental performance, there was no sign. 
After tiio manner, however, in which the work 
had been hurried through at rehearsal, it would 
have been a miracle had matters turned out 
otherwise. The andante suffered most ; its finest 



passages were completely spoilt by a coarse 
m^zztt-forte. It was not until during the Sym- 
phony tliat it was decided Dalle Aste would not 
appear in " Dcs Siingers Fluch," by Schumann 
(althou<;h there had been some hopes he would do 
so). Rheinthaler undertook the part of the 
Harper, and, like an excellent musician, got 
through it very well, although the music is too 
high for him. Gobbels, especially, sang the 
Proven<;al song charmingly, and the male choruses 
were aflmirable. Ilcrr Acken, an accomplisihcd 
dilettante of Aix-la-Chapelle, gave evidence, in 
the part of the King, of a fine voice and an 
intelligent conception, though his pronunciation 
was not all that could be desired. The part of 
the Queen is so little conspicuous, that even a 
Mme. Milde could not make much of it The 
performance, generally, was obscure, and anything 
out properly studied — it was got through without 
accident and that was all ! 

At the commencement of the second part, after 
Liszt had announced to the public the important 
changes in the programme, we had one of his so- 
called Sijniphoniitche Dichtungen^ entitled " Fest^ 
klange." As we know, Liszt began his career as 
a composer for the OR*hestra by publishino; six 
such compositions, which have lately often oecn 
discussed. To most of them is prefixed a kind of 
explanation in prose or verse, a statement of what 
the composer wanted to express or paint; in one 
word, a pr(^ramme. The propriety of such 

Frogrammes has been much disputed ; I own that 
do not think the question one of any very great 
importance, and that I look upon it in pretty 
much the same light that the Austrian looked 
upon religion. On being asked what relimon he 
preferred above all others, he replied : " It is all 
the same to me whether a man is a Christian, a 
Jew, or a Turk, if he be but healthy.** So, 
provided music be but healthy — if it be only 
genuine music, standing on its own merits, it is no 
matter by what means the composer arrived at it 
Of Liszt's Symphonische Dichtunrjen^ the " Fcst- 
klange" is tlie only one, by the way, which has no 
preface, motto, or anything of that description ; 
and yet it produces on me the impression of 
following the course of a poem, or something of 
the kind, with ballet-music fidelity. Such a series 
of tunes ranged one ailer the other can scarcely 
originate in purely musical inspiration ; it is very 
certain that Liszt hacT something more in view 
than what we can gather from the simple tide of 
" FestklJinge" (Festive Sounds). 

The festive sounds of the kettle-<lrum, with 
which the compoation opens, are followed by pious 
and s<.mtimcntal, warlike and ecstatic, bacchanally 
wild and hoppingly soft sounds — nay, even a part 
of a " polonaise brillante" is several times intro- 
duced, in a bravura style, which reminds one of 
the most extreme specimens of Henri Hcrz's 
music for the pianoforte. Some of the motives 
are graceful and pleasing, but others verge very 
closely on the trivial ; and the far-fetched harmony 
by which they are accompanied makes the im- 
pression produced still worse by the glaring 
op{)Osition in which they stand to the melody and 
the rhythm. Liszt has, however, endeavored to 
blend into a whole the motives, tlius ranged one 
after the other, by working them out and varying 
them in every possible way, as well as, moreover, 
by repetitions, which by their regularity have for 
me something snobbish.* That all the resources 
of the most modem instrumentation are brought 
into requisition, and that here and there we are 
treated with a suitable **bang," is a matter of 
course ; several of the softer passages are, however, 
scored very nicely, and sound charmingly, "while 
others bear their pianistic origin too clearly 
branded on their forehead to produce a good effect 
in the orchestra. 

To my tasto, the whole is marked, for an 
orchestral composition, by something too capricious 
and disjointed. Executed by Liszt uf)on the 
pianoforte, and tlius brought into immediate con- 
nection with his individuality, it would, I tliink, 
please more. After the performance, however, 
immense applause, with flourish of trumpets, 
flowers, etc., were showered upon him — and 

* This iSf we think, the equivalent of the original 
word, PAi/M^r^ei.— Tkanslatoo. 



although this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the " Festive leader'* wa^ as much concerned 
in this result as the ** Festive sounds," I do not 
doubt that the com]iosition pleased many persons 
very much. Liszt has had a iioti'*e printed, that 
his orchestral pieces by no means *• lay any claim 
to ever)'-day popularity." With reference to the 
present work, he was too modest, and I am 
inclined to believe that it will achieve a kind of 
notoriety which, perhaps, will not be agreeable to 
the composer froai hisparticular point of view. 

The Flight into Egypt^ the second part of 
Berlioz's work, which has been so much discussed, 
is too insignificant for a ma^^ical festival. A half* 
fugucd instrumeutal movement (during which the 
composer supposes the assembling of the shep- 
herds around the infant Jesus) is followed by the 
farewell song of the latter, a song in three 
strophes for four voices, which, to K)me extent, 
resembles the well-known piece, " Entflieh* mit 
mir," by Mendelssohn — it is, however, lontjer, 
and contains vocal passages and modulations 
which never could have entered the head of a 
coini)Oser of the year 1679, and never should 
have entered that of a composer of the year 1852. 
In spite of all this the general efl'eit is very 

S leasing. A kind of pastoral, that is first intix>- 
uced as an instrumental movement, and after- 
wards re-appears, sung by the narrating tenor, 
contains some naively melodious passages, with 
charmingly tlioughtful instrumentation. The two 
or three bars of ** Hallelujahs," sung by the cho- 
rus of angels, and concluding the whole, Liszt, in 
obedience to the directions of Berlioz, cau.<<ed to 
be executed by a small number of voices from 
the highest part of the orchestra. This succeeded 
only tolerably ; and I think he would have done 
better to have had them sung by the entire 
(female) chorus. The simple chords of the tonic 
and dominant, which constitute the principal 
portion of this conclusion, need, when correctly 
sung by a large number of clear voices, no espe- 
cial ail of arrangement They will for ever 
prove beautiful and effective. 

I have already given you my opinion concern- 
ing Bach's chorus, which terminated the concert, 
and 1 believe I have nothing to add to my notice, 
which is, perhaps, already too diffusive. I will 
send you, to-morrow, an account of the third and 
so-called Artists' Concert, and hope that, for my 
own sake and for yours, I shall be able to bo 
more brief. Meanwhile — 

Ferdinand Hiller. 



Carl Czemy. 
I. 

[from tiM Evening Poi^ New York.] 

Carl Czemy, perhaps the most prolific com- 
poser of Vienna, died on the 15th of July, in the 
67di year of his age. While the celebrated 
Beethoven finished only one hundred and thirty 
works, and the imaginative Hummel only one 
hundred and twelve, Czemy has produced almost 
one thousand compositions, among them several 
musical anthologies, each containing; several vol- 
umes, but counted only as one. His transcrip- 
tions and arrangements from operas, a work for 
which Czemy was admirably fitted, are not 
reckoned in this enumeration. The facility with 
which Czemy composed is almost fabulou.s and 
reminds one of the poet Kot^ebuc, or of tlie 
painter Luca Giordano, suraamod Fa-presto, 
His works did not possess originality, yet his life 
is intimately connected with the musical life of 
Vienna, and in more than one respect his labors 
will be missed. 

Carl Czemy was horn on the 21st (18th) of 
February, 1791, in Vienna, in the fauboui^ 
Jfcgerzed. Ilis fatlier, a Biohemian by birtli, 
who came to Vienna in 1 785, as a music teacher, 
instracted liis son early in his art, and with excel- 
lent success. At fourteen years of ace the boy 
Ix^gan to teach. Liszt, Bohlcr, Carolina Belleville, 
Egghard, were among his pupils. 

In 1818 ho ap^iears as a composer. His prin- 
cipal compositions for learners are the ** Schools 
ot the Piano," " Etudes,'* under the woU-known 
titles, ** School of Executions," " One Hundred 
Exercises," etc., which are among the best that 
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musical literature can boast in this direction. His 
arrangements of popular melodies for beginners 
have great practical value. The art of piano- 
plajnng owes more to Czemy than to any one 
else. It was he who indicated the way to its 
perfection. 

He was less fortunate in his original composi- 
tions. He was an ei'lectic both in the good and 
evil sense of the term. The immense demands 
which were made on his prtxluctiveness he easily 
met. But his works usually contained certain 
frivolous passages, which at last became so well- 
known as to mi-is their effect 

Most of tlie Gcmian publishers have published 
works of Czemy, and found them gold mines. 
English publisliers, among them the celebrated 
firm of Cot'ks & Son, of London, sought his com- 
positions and honored them with heavy guineas. 

In 1836 and '37 Czerny made a journey to 
London in company with the celebrated court 
piano-manufacturur, Conrad Graf, and was ex- 
ceedingly well received. He had the pleasure of 
finding his compositions on the piano of the 
Princess Victoria, now Queen of urcat Britain, 
who graciously invited him to play a duet with 
her, an honor which he often mentioned with 
pride. 

Carl Czerny corresponded with all the musical 
celebrities of onr centuiy. Beethoven, whom he 
highly venerated, Schulnjrt, Hummel, Liszt, Thal- 
berg and many others were his personal friends. 
To the List he preserved a most lively interest in 
his art The little ^rowl natured man, with a little 
black cap on his hc:ul, was to bo seen at every 
musical reunion sitting on one of the last benches, 
alwavs attentively listeninjr, never offensive in his 
remarks, jwknowlcdging the goo<l parts, and, even 
in ven* inferior productions, takmg the will for 
tlie deed. 

Czerny was never married, and led the most 
simple bachelor's life. His cats, which he hiid 
taught to take their meals from his hands at tlie 
ringing of a bell, were the companions of his old 
age, which was nm<lc drear}' by protracted illness 
and voluntary' n^tirement The grave of Czerny 
covers one of the last witnesses of the glorious 
musiccil epoch of Vienna. Envy, as Czerny 
knew well, would have kept him in oblivion 
during his lifetime. He revenged himself by 
leaving legacies in his will for charitable purposes. 

II. 

(Trom the London Maaical World.) 

The death of Carl Czerny, although it cannot 
be said to have deprived the world of a first-class 
musician, has robbed it of a remarkable charac- 
ter. Czerny was neither a great miistcr nor a 
man of genius. Mis mission was rather to teach 
others than to proihice himself, notwithstanding 
his 2,000 pnntecl and 500 unprinted compositions, 
if not one of whi-:'.h had Ix^en written it would 
have made very little difference to muslu in the 
end. An in<U'fatitrable laborer in the field of 
art, however, Czerny won and merited a place 
among the eminent musicians of this epo<-h, and 
has gone to his rest as full of honors as of years. 

The influence of Czerny as a teacher has no 
doubt been valuable. The piano-lbrto was his 
]n.«<tnmient He In^gan to give lessons at the age 
of fourteen, and continued the same vocation for 
half a century incessantly. His early promise as 
an executant was never exa<;tly fulfilled, since 
the time which lie devoted to instruction and to 
composition lefY. him very little for that mechani- 
cal practice without which perfection is unattain- 
able. Neverthelr4« ho started wc?ll, and by an 
anient study of tlolm 8eb;istian Bacrh, Mozart, 
dementi, and sucOi models, ho hail already ac- 
qnire<l in his l)oyhood considerable profi«'iency, 
and laid tlie foundations for that wliirh, with fur- 
ther development, might liave become one of the 
foremost talents of tlie day. What inspired him 
with apredeliction for tlie di^'er pursuit of teach- 
ing, whetlier love of money, or aisinclination for 
deeper and more earnest kilx)T8, it is impossible 
to say. At all events he stopped short in his 
career as a virtuo.'io just as the world around him 
began to talk of it, and in a vciy few years was the 
most successful ** professor ** in Vienna. Among 
his pQpils wore Mdllc. dc Belleville (now Mad! 



Oury), Liszt, Dohler, and Leopold de Meyer. 
Czernv gave so many lessons,, that twelve hours 
were <!aily absorbed by them ; and yet he could 
find time for composing, arranging, and fingering 
more than any three of his contemporaries. 

Before pondering on such apparent fertility, 
however, it is necessary to reflect upon the nature 
of these countless productions. Czerny began 
to write when a mere child, without any other 
guide than himself; but he was nearly thirty 
when his first published works* appeared; so 
that we shall have to put up with the loss of a 
vast number of juvenile compositions, unless the 
manuscripts are preserved — which Heaven for- 
bid. As Czerny never had a master, but went 
on composing after his own manner, and on the 
strength of his own resources, he may be said to 
have formed himself into a musician by reason of 
the mere facility that never refuses to wait upon 
the constant exercise of any faculty of the mmd. 
His mature works, indeed, though none of them 
betray such intrinsic worth as to save them from 
ultimate oblivion, are marked by finish and ele- 
gance as well as by fluency. 

Czerny tried his hand at everything, from the 
symphony and oratorio to the smallest bagatelle. 
In all the hijvher branches of composition he 
failed — since, beside his want of. solid acquire- 
ment, he was wholly without imagination. Such 
of his larger works as have appeared in print — 
his piano-forte sonatas for example — ^may be 
taken as specimens of his inefficiency. They 
are diffuse and tedious, poor in subjects, and de- 
velope<l with very little skill — and this in the 
fa(.»e of strong evidence that their author intcndetl 
tliem to be elaborate. Much happier than these 
cumbrous abortions were the lignter effusions of 
Czerny — fantasias, variations, etc., — produced at 
a time when M. Henri Herz was acquiring that 
evanescent popularity whi(*h shone so brightly 
for a period over the length and breadth of 
Europe, and is now pretty nearly extinct Czerny 
imitated M. Herz as he had imitated others ; and 
the new model being much easier to copy than 
the " Bachs " and '* Beethovens " of his earlier 
worship, he was this time more successful — so 
much so, that for a long time the ** Variations,** 
etc., of Czerny were as much in vogue as those 
of the sparkling Frenchman himself. 

We are not going to follow Czerny throughout 
his career of usefulness, which might have been 
pursued in a way at once more concise and to the 
purpose, while less laborious; nor should we 
dream of even glancing at his numberless pro- 
ductions. Whatever he was, and whatever he 
did, it is certain tliat he attained a high position 
in his own country, and that no name was more 
respected. An amiable, quiet, inoffensive man, 
he was generally esteemed ; and, in lat^ir years, 
no lover of music would think a sojourn in Vi- 
enna complete unless he ha<l conversed with the 
patriarch who knew Beethoven intimately, and 
was one of the first to make proselytes to the 
name of that immense and unfathomable genius. 
The visit was never unfruitful, since Czerny 
talked cheerfully and well, and knew, perha])s, 
as much (n^cliise as he was) about the progress 
of the inusi<>al art, and the lives, habits, and tal- 
ents of its followers, in the present age, as any 
mail living. 

If we were invited to decide upon what was 
Czeniy's most valuable betiueathaf to posterity, 
M'e should name, without hesitation, his edition of 
the j)iano-forte works of John Sebastian Bach, 
the moi-e fingering of which, to many, would 
have been the task of a life. No reprint of these 
compositions should be issued without the inval- 
uable adjuncts which Czerny made a labor of 
love. Had Czerny perfoi-med no other act than 
that of finsrering the ])iidudes, fugues, and other 
works of Bai^h as he has done, he would have 
entitled himself to the gratitude and esteem of 
mu8icians.f 

* Variations in D (coneertatUe), for piano and vio- 
lin ; and Hondo BriUiatU in F, for two performers on 
the piano-forte. 

t Czemy's fingering is followed in the Boston edi- 
tion of Bach's Preluoes and Fugues, (or " Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,") now in coarse of publication by 
O. DiUon & Co. 



in. 
CzEBNT's Will. 

In anticipation of its pleasing God to call me 
from this world, I have, vrith full deliberation, 
drawn up my last will and testament in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The following is about the amount of my prop- 
erty : 

A. Eighty-four 5 per cent metallics, of 1,000 
florins. 

B. 10 bank shares. 

(N. B. My parents were poor and not able to 
leave me anytning. As early as 1807, however, 
I was fortunate enough to procure a great many 
pupils, and, as far back as 1818, when I already 
used to teach the piano in the first families, be- 
sides being overwhelmed with orders for compo- 
sitions from many music publishers, both at home 
and abroad, I was enabled to purchase two or 
three such metallics every year, so that in 1852 
I possessed 10,000 florins in these securities.) 

C. As I was formerly very often paid in ducats 
for teaching and composition, and as I never 
paid them away, I possessed even before 1848 
above 1,000 ducats. In the uncertain year, 
1848—1849, 1 bought up for all the bank notes I 
then possessed about 2,000 ducats more, so that I 
have now somewhere about 3,000 ducats in gold. 

D. In addition to this, I have 72 Napoleons 
d'or, which I received from French publishers for 
various compositions. 

E. About 600 or 800 florins in silver Zwami- 
gera. 

F. About 5,000 florins in bank notes, put by 
out of my yearly income, since, on actcount of 
indispa«<ition during many years, I have always 
lived very moderately. 

G. Two shares in the Salm lottery, one in the 
St Genois, one in the Keglovich, and one share 
in the State Loan of 1839. 

H. Besides my household furniture, clothes, . 
linen, library, and collection of music, 1 i>osses8 
tlie following valuable articles : 

4 gold watches. 

6 gold snufl-boxcs, presents from the Archdu- 
chess Marie Louise, Liszt, Dohler, and others. 

1 laiT^er box with jewels, a present from the 
Graml Princess of VVcimar. 

1 silver case with my initials on it, a present 
from the Princess Mana of Bavaria, now Queen 
Dowager of Saxony, (my pupil.) 

1 amethyst pin with brilliants, two brilliant 
rings (a solitary and alliance ring, which I pur-' 
chast^d some time ago of Tiirk.) 

1 old silver snufl-box, from my late father. 

1 mahogany n^cessaire^ with various objects, 
partly silver, (a present from Prince UfVizivil.) 

My whole property may, therefore, amount to 
about 100,000 florins, currency. 

Of all this, I dispose as follows : 

1. My soul I recommend to the mercy of the 
Almighty Creator ; my body shall be laiil simply, 
but in accordance with the Christian Cathobc 
custom, in a grave by \ln\\t\ 

2. I was the only child of my parents, and 
have no issue. Since, moreover, I am not 
acquainted with any person related to me by the 
ties of consanguinity, I have not consequently to 
take any such person into consideratioii. 

Nevertheless, twenty 5 per cent metallics, of 
1000 florins, together with the interest from the 
day of my death, shall be lefl in the hands of the 
legal authorities, and I bequeath this sum to such 
of my relations, entitled to inherit, in the onlcr 
of tlieir descent, as shall lcg;illy prove themselves 
such within the space of six years. 

My father, Wenzel Czerny, was bom at Nim- 
burg, ill Bohemia, not far from Prague and Col- 
lin, about the year 1 750. His father, Dominic 
Czerny, is said to have been Itatfutherr or some- 
thing of the kind on the magist^^rial bench there. 
It is believed tliat my fother had several broth* 
ers, of whom tliero are, perhaps, descendents 
living. • Not only, therefore, shall researches be 
made by the authorities of Nimburg, but, for six 
years, an edict shall be inserted every }rear in 
the Prague paper, calling upon such relations to 
present themselves. If, nowever, no real rela- 
tion shall have appeared and proved his relation- 
ship within six years, this legacy, together with 
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tho interest, shall revert to my testamentary leg- 
atees. 

3. My housekeeper, Maria Malek, (whose mai- 
den name was Machatschek), has, for about 
forty years, served truly and nonestly my father 
and mother as well as myself, and tended on my 
father and mother to the end of their existence, 
so that it is my duty properly to provide for her. 
I bequeath to her, therefore, twelve 5 per cent 
metallics, of 1,000 florins, which are to be given 
her immediately^ so that she may have a yearly 
income of 600 florins. 

4. To her brother, Joseph Machatschek, who, 
since her husband's death, has lived with me as a 
servant, I, in like manner, bequeath four 5 per 
cent metallics of 1,000 florins, that is to say an 
income of 200 florins. Besides this, the two can 
remain in my house till next dividend day, and 
for six weeks receive their usual wages and board. 

5. The kitchen-maid shall receive immediately 
200 florins, with wages and board like the two 
others. 

6. I devote 1,000 florins, currency, to a simple 
and becoming monument over my separate grave, 
with the inscription : 

" Carl Czemy, Musician, bom, in Vienna, the 
21st February, 1791, died " 

7. The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde shall re- 
ceive all the printed music of my own composi- 
tion, as well as all that of other authors, (among 
which there are several very fine works.^ 

8. To the Imperial Hof-Bibliothek I give two 
original manuscripts by Beethoven — one the vio- 
lin concerto. Op. 61, and the score of the over- 
ture. Op. 1 14, which I once had an opportunity 
of purchasing. 

9. As I leave behind me a very large number 
of yet unprinted original manuscripts, (sympho- 
nies ; concertos ; violin quartets, quintets, trios ; 
sonatas, duos, trios, quartets, etc., with piano- 
forte, all in the serious style), I bequeath all 
these compositions, (with the exception of the 
sacred ones), to Herr Carl Spina, music publish- 
er to his majesty the Emperor. I should wish 
the most available of them to be printed. 

10. Herr Joseph Dopplcr, book-keeper at Herr 
Carl Spina's, shall have all my sacred composi- 
tions (about 24 masses, 4 requiems, about 800 

Saduals and offertoriums, etc., etc.) Should 
err Spina wish to publish any of them, he shall 
be authorized to clo so ; but he must pay Herr 
Doppler an adequate sum for the privilege. 

11. The two domestics, Joseph Machatschek 
and Maria Malek, shall have fJl the furniture 
and fittings of my rooms and kitchen, including 
my clocks and watches, my clothes, body ana 
household linen. 

12. My two piano-fortes by Borsendorf, my vi- 
olin, the Dust or Beethoven, and all other objects 
relating to music, I bequeath to the Gesellschafl 
der Musikfreunde. 

13. I beg Dr. Rud- von Vivenot (senior) to 
accept, as a keepsake, the jewelled snuflT-oox 
(that from the Grand Princess of Weimar.) 

14. HeiT Joseph Doppler (at Spina's) shall 
have the six gold snuff-boxes. 

15. Herr Carl Oster, Rechnungsrath, shall 
have the four gold watches. 

16. 200 florms in bank notes shall be given to 
Joseph Sieler (servant in C. Spina's establish- 
ment.) 

1 7. With regard to those objects of which I 
have not disposed, as well as the pin and rings 
(especially my library of nearly 8,000 volumes, 
maps, scientific collections, etc.,) I beg Dr. Sonn- 
leithner to receive them, and select what he 
likes. 

The bulk of what remains can then be dispo- 
sed of, gold, shares, obligations, and other valua- 
ble objects being retained for my inheritors. 

18. 1 desire that, on every anniversary of my 
death (or on the nearest fitting day), either a 
requiem or one of my last grand masses may be 
performed, in memory of me, in the Augmstine 
Imperial and parish church. 

To this purpose I devote as capital 1,000 florins 
5 per cent metallics, 40 florins of the interest on 
which shall belong to the musician^, and the rest 
to the church. 

19. As heirs of all else I possess, I name the 



four following institutions to share in equal por- 
tions. 

I. The Gescllschafl der Musikfreunde in Vien- 
na, shall receive a fourth. 

n. I bequeath a fourth to the Association for 
the Support of Necessitous Musicians, in Vienna. 
Of the interest on this fourth, Herr Joli. Mozatti, 
singing-master, and Herr Carl Maria von Book- 
let, musician, shall each receive half for tlie term 
of his natural life. 

III. The third fourth I devote in equal por- 
tions to the Association for the cure of Blind 
Adults, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution in 
Vienna. In the first instance, however, the in 
terest on this fourth shall be wholly set apai*t to 
maintain for life the two deaf and dumb daugh- 
ters of Mad. Julie Sehmiedel, widow, so that the 
said interest shall not accrue to the above insti- 
tutions until afler the death of those two pei^sons. 

IV. Half of the remaining fourth shall belong 
to the monastery of the Brothers of Charity, and 
half to the Institution of the Sisters of Charity 
in Vienna, as I deeply reverence the pious self- 
devotion of these two religious corporations. 

20. All the preceding legacies, as well as any 
others that may aflerwards ue added, and the ob- 
ligations, with interest, from tlie day of my death, 
shall be carried out as soon as possible. 

21. With the exception of the sum set apart 
for my relations, and that necessary for the pay- 
ment of the usual fees, notliing shall be lodged m 
the hands of the legal authorities, but the whole 
shall be taken charge of, in common, by the per- 
sons entrusted with the execution of my will, 
and, without delay, applied to its destined object. 

22. I appoint Dr. Leopold von Sonnlcithner 
executor, agent, and curator for my unknown 
relatives, and, for undertaking this charge, he is 
to be properly recompensed. 1 beg Herr Carl 
Spina to assist him in this business, especially in 
that portion of it which relates to art, and, in 
case of necessity, to take his place. 

This is my last will and testament, all of which 
I have drawn up and written with my own hand. 
(L. S.) Carl Czerny, M. P. 

Vienna, 13th June, 1857. 

Inscription on the outside : — Last Will and 
Testament of Carl Czerny, Musician, June, 1857. 

NOTICE. 

This will, in an envelope under three seals, 
brought, this day, to the court by Herr Stefan 
Zappe, and immediately made known in the 
presence of the same and of Herr Joseph Machat- 
schek, is to be preserved in the arcjiives; copies 
are to be given out when demanded, and a 
legally authenticated copy inserted in the day- 
book. 

Imperial Bezirksgericht of the Inner City, 

LOFFLER, M. p. 

Vienna, 16th July, 1857. 



Boyal Italian Opera, London. 

The Times of August 3d gives the following 
summary of the past operatic season. 

The season just terminated (the 11th) has been 
one of the least eventful, and, we believe, with 
one exception (1856), the shortest on record. 

The Theatre opened on Tuesday, the 14th of 
April, with / Puritani, and closed on Friday, the 
3 1st of July, with La Favor ita, in both cases the 
enei^etic Grisi being the heroine of the evening. 
Grisi, who bade the English public farewell in 
1854, in 1857 has been one of the main support- 
ers of the establishment, which, combined with 
the undiminished favor of her patrons, merely 

groves that there was no substantial reason for 
er taking leave at alL It is more than proba- 
ble, indeed, that Grisi will inaugurate the 12th 
season of the Koyal Italian Opera, at the new 
theatre in Bow street, now so confidently antici- 
pated, as she did the first (in 1847) at the house 
of the Kembles, so recenUy destroyed by fire. 
Besides the two operas we have named, this in- 
domitable and gifled lady appeared in the course 
of the present year as Norma, one of the oldest 
assumptions, and Leonora (II Trovatore)^ her 
youngest, but not least meritorious ; as Lucrezia 
Boi^a, a part in which she is likely for a long 



time to set competition at defiance ; and as Donna 
Anna (Don GlocnnniY abandoned by her for a 
time, and resumed with such excellence as to 
justify the hope that while she remains on the 
boards she will never relinquish it again. In 
every instance she exhibited a vocal power that 
could not fail to astonish all those ac(]uainted 
with the history of her long and brilliant career, 
united to a histrionic talent which successive 
years have only tended to bring nearer and 
nearer to perfection. In short, Grisi is a phe- 
nomenon to which the Ivric stage has oflered 
scarcely a parallel. From her we must turn to 
Mario, since the two have been intimately asso- 
ciated for so lengthened a period in the eyes of 
the public, that to separate them is impor«sible. 
With his admirable partner Mario frequently 
came forward, and most freciuently (to the satis- 
faction of ** Verdists ") in // 7 roiyitore. The 
part of Manrico was first assumed by Mario in 
1856, on the secession of Signor Tamberlik, who 
lefl early in the season for Rio Janeiro. It is 
now one of the great tenor's most faultless imiKjr- 
sonations. The other works in which Mario and 
(irisi sang together are Lucrezia Bonjia^ La 
Facorita and Don Giovanni. Besides these, 
however, and the Duke in Rigoletto, with its im- 
mortal " La donna e mobile,** Mario added a 
new and important part to his repertory — that of 
Alfredo in La Traciata — of the many and stri- 
king excellencies of which, the opera having 
been performed so often, it is scarcely necessary 
to remind our readers. His sin^ng this season — 
for Mario one of more tlian ordinary exertion — 
has been of the yery best, and the patrons of the 
theatre never had juster reason to be satisfied 
with their favorite. The very few nights that 
found him with voice impaired, and therefore not 
thoroughly master of his resources, were as no- 
thing weighed in the balance against those tran- 
scendent manifestations of vocal and histrionic 
genius which repeatedly proclaimed, to the grat- 
ification of connoisseurs, that Mario was still 
Mario, and unsurpassable. 

Among tiie most agreeable incidents of the 
season were the various performances of Mme. 
Angiolina Bosio, who oy dint of natural tal- 
ents and perseverance has rapidly risen to the 
highest rank in her profession. This distinguished 
singer — as a mistress of the art of vocalization 
second only to one contemporary, over whom she 
may be said to enjoy the advantage of possessing 
an absolute *' soprano " voice, which in the female 
register, like the ** tenor ** in the male, must 
always claim a certain supremacy — made her 
first appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto. What we 
said of her on that occasion may be repeated 
here : 

Her impersonation of the character of Gilda 
is probably the best ever seen upon the stage, 
and her execution of the music equally beyond 
comparison. Rapidly as this accomplished sm^er 
made her way in the estimation of the English 
public, it was as the unfortunate daughter of Ri- 
goletto that she first stamped herself in the uni- 
versal opinion as an artist of the highest order. 

Praise has not been influential in spoiling 
Madame Bosio ; on the contrary, it woulci seem 
to have exercised a beneficial tendency. At any 
rate, instead of retrograding, as so many do 
when they believe they have attained the pinna- 
cle of fame, she still advances — ^a proof that she 
persists in devoting herself conscientiously to the 
study of her art 

H!ow well Madame Bodo deserved this eulogy 
was subsequently again and again demonstrated. 
During tl^e season, it is true, she only appeared 
in two other operas ; but these were ^ven often 
and with unvarying success. Her Violetta, in 
the Traviata, and her Zerlina, in Fra Diavoloy 
moreover, were new creations, in both of which 
she fully sustidned her high renown. 

RoNCONi, the other great artist of the estab- 
lishment—although the public had not this tame 
the opportunity of enjoying hia inimitable Figa- 
ro, or nis irresistibly humorous Dulcamara — was 
one of the pillars of the season. His high trage- 
dy in Chevreuse (Maria di Rohah)^ his low com- 
edy in Lord Rocburg (Fra Diavolo), and his 
inimitable mixtui^ of the two in Rigoletto, exci- 
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tod the usual sympathy and admiration. His j 
Duke Alphonso (Lucrezla Borgia), evinced its 
accustomed histrionic excellence ; and his Don | 
Giovanni once more proved that the most gifted 
and versatile of actors may yet attempt some- 
thing for which his peculiar i<liosyncracy unfits 
him. The English lord in Auber's opera was a 
new achievement, and merits a place by the side 
of Ronconi's most racy and genial portravals. 

Signor Gardoni appeared in four characters 
— Arturo (/ PuritaniJ, Pollio (Norma), Elvino 
(La Sannambula)^ ami Fra Diavolo. While ex- 
hibiting his usual good qualities in all of these, 
he was most successful as the Brigand of Terra- 
cina, since, if lie hail tailed to present a vivid 
dramatic realization of ihc personage, he was at 
least thoroughly at home in the music, which he 
sang, for the most part, with admirable effect. 
Signor Graziani's splendid barj-tone voice was 
as much extolled as ever, and his ** II balen," as 
of old, constituted one of the grand points in Ji 
Troralore. As the King, in La Farorita^ and 
Eurico, in Lucia di Lammermoor^ he well main- 
tained his position; while by his assumption of 
tlic elder Germont in Iji Trnviata^ Signor Grazi- 
aui rose a step higher in public estimation, and 
extorted from the best judges an avowal that he 
had made progress both as singer and actor. 
Signor Neri Baraldi proved himself not only 
generally useful as second tenor, but on one or 
two occasions eminently so, as a substitute for 
Mario, at very short notice, in those operas of 
Signor Venli which have so constantly been pre- 
sented for the delectation of the more fashiona- 
ble patrons of the theatre. Mile. Marai, with 
very little to do, maintained her reputation as 
** .second lady,*' and in one instance — by her 
Lady Rocburg (in Fra Diavolo) — enhanced it. 
Mme. Nantier Didiee, the contralto, one of 
the most zealous and competent artists in the 
establishment, distinguished hei'self more than 
ever in the parts of Di Condi (Marin di Roha^')j 
MafTiH) Orsini (Lucrezia), and Azucena the Gip- 
.sy, each of which gained her golden opinions ; 
and Signor Tagliafico, ready, active, intelli- 
gent, and versatile as ever, besides those charac- 
ters in which he had already won a reputation 
sui generis, achieved fresh and well-merited fame 
by his original and humorous delineation of one 
of the robbers in Fra Diavolo. Herr Formes, 
greatly to the general disappointment, was only 
heard in one part — that of Leporello, which in 
many respects he understands and represents 
better than any other known performer. Of MM. 
PoLONiNi, Zelokr, and Soldi, it is enough to 
say that the first was, as usual, a model Masetto. 
the second the most portly and substantial of 
High Priests, the last the most eager of subordi- 
nate tenors ; and that all three, by their careful 
representation of minor parts, maintained the 
character of the theatre for general as well as 
individual efficiency. Mme. Rosa Dkvries, 
who sang very rarely, nevertheless made a strong 
impression as the heroine in Maria di Rohan ; 
and Mile. Parepa, a new-comer (from Lisbon), 
with a good voice and considerable talent, ap- 
peared once, and only once, as Elvira in the 
Puritani. Mile. Cotti was painstaking as usual, 
in the small parts with which she was intrusted. 

Mile. ViCToiRE Balfe may be separately 
alluded to, since she was not a regular member 
of the establishment. Her first appearance on 
any stage took place, as will be remembered, in 
La Sonnambula^ and her successful impersonation 
of Amina was followed, some time later, by a not 
less happy essay as the unfortunate Lucy of 
Lammermoor. These were Mile. Balfe's only 
performances ; but the impression she created in 
both was BO marked as to justity flattering antici- 
pations of her. future career. She has youth, 
beauty, a flexible voice of pleasing quality, solid 
musical acquirements, and (though a beginner), 
perfect ease upon the stage, in her favor. The 
rest depends upon herself, and we have little 
doubt she will leave nothing untried that may aid 
her in doing credit to the name she bears. Every 
one will watch her progress with interest, were it 
only because she is an Englishwoman ; and if 
Mr. Balfe has won a name among foreigners as a 
composer, there is no reason why Miss Balfe 



shoidd not carve out an equally honorable posi- 
tion for herself upon the boanls of the Italian 
Opera by the side of her not unfriendly Italian 
rivals. 

A glance at the foregoing w^ill show that the 
operas produced this year were the Puritanic 
Nonna^ aii'l Sonnamhtda of Bellini ; Maria di 
Rohan, Fuvorita, Lncrczla Borgia^ and Lucia of 
Donizetti; Don Giovanni of Mozart; Fra Dia- 
nolo of Auber; the Trovatorej Rigoletto and 
Traviffta of Vcixli. Of those the Traciata and 
Fra Diavolo were new to the theatre. A whole 
session without a single opera of Rossini is per- 
haps unprecedented since the works of that great- 
est of Italian composers first took possession of 
the sta^e. For Meyerbeer of course we must 
not look until the erection of the new theatre ; 
but the total neglect of Rojssini seems inexplica- 
ble. The non-arrival of Lablache no doubt de- 
jirived iis of the Barbiere ; where, hoAvever, were 
the Conte O/7/, Otello, and Matilda di Sludiran 
— with Madame Hosio, Mario, Gardoni, and Ron- 
coni in the theatre ? Rossini has done too much 
for the pmspority of the Italian Opera to be cast 
aside, like old raiment, in addition to which he is 
by no means worn out ; on the contrary, he is a 
vast deal younger, fresher, and more vigorous 
than some of those who have usurped his place. 
Signor Verdi is very well after his manner, but 
we must be careful not to neglect the genuine 
school of pinmng too much, or some fine day we 
may lose it altogether. 1 

'i'hat Mr. Cost.\ should have continued to 
support his own reputation and that of the thea- 
tre by his eneiijetic direction and the undimin- 
ishe<l excellence of his band and chorus, is a 
matter of surprise to no one. Indeed, it is in 
what the French call the ensemble that one of 
the ^reat charms of the Lyceum performances 
consists ; and how much depends upon the or- 
chestra it is unnecessar\' to urjje. xo this de- 
sirable result, moreover, no little has been con- 
tributed by Mr. W. Beverley as scene painter, 
and Mr. A. Harris, stage-director. The ballet 
was stronger this season than last, since, besides 
Cerito, Mile. Plunkett was engaged, and 
with an excellent troop of subordinates, headed 
bv Miles. Delechautx and Esper, managed to 
keep up the attractions of the terpsichorean de- 
paitment after the departure of her admired and 
cxpenenccd predecessor. 

rims Mr. Gye (by the further assistance of 
Mme. RiSTORi and the operatic concerts at Sy- 
denham) has been able to weather out another 
season in the confined arena of the Lyceum. It 
is hinfhly creditable to his management that he 
should have been able to keep this fine company 
together under such adverse circumstances ; but 
it now behooves him to exert himself strenuously. 
The public will expect either the new theatre in 
Covent-garden for next year, or at least a more 
spacious and commodious edifice than the 
Lyceum. 

1^1 

The Claqueurs at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

[From the Traveller.] 

Those enthusiastic Herculeses who sit under 
the chandelier, and occupy the best places in the 
pit, rou^h as their dresses may be, (they always 
are attired as for popular storms,) stand very 
well at their bankers* and have their stock-broker 
and ** rentes." Although Addison immortalized 
" a large black man whom nobody knows," but 
who " IS commonly known by the name of the 
* Trunkmaker in the upper gallerjr/ " ♦♦ claaueurs," 
or applauders, are unknown m our tneatres. 
Tliey are conspicuous and important in all the 
Paris theatres, and especially at the Grand Opera. 
The fly of the fable was not more self-sufificient 
at the coach's journey-end, than are these lusty 
commendators when a new opera by Rossini or 
Meyerbeer commands the applause of the crowd- 
ed house. They strut and swell, " Heavens ! 
what a triumph we had yesterday ! " And they 
look down with an inexpressible contempt on all 
persons who purchase, and are not " paid** their 
seats ; the world, if they may be believed, would 
be waxing towards the devoutly-wished millen- 
nium, when the sword should be turned into the 



ploughshare, and the lion and lamb lie down to- 
gether, if ** those blackguards who buy tickets " 
were to run out to extinction with the Dodo and 
the Maltese poodle, or to disappear with the lost 
tribes and the lost Pleiad. 

These " claqueurs" are terrible fellows. No 
needy gazeteer or Scotch freebooter ever levied 
heavier black-mail tlian these chartered applaud- 
ers. No one connected with the opera is exempt 
from their begging-box. The most brilliant " star" 
of the lyrical and terpsichorean horizon never 
rises without assuring them of the tenacity of her 
memory by some valuable consideration. No 
trembling candidate for choreographic or musical 
honors adventures on the maiden " pas" or quaver 
without propitiadng their kind favor by a roll of 
bank-notes, thickening according to a well-estab- 
lished slidin^-scale with the new-comer's ambition. 
No actor whose talents linger painfully near the 
verge of mediocrity, ever sees the end of his 
engagement at hand, without appealing to their 
good taste by arguments as irresistible and as 
weighty as he can rake and scrape together from 
old stockings, savings-bank and usurers, to give 
him those zealous, hearty, repeated rounds of 
applause which managers mistake for fame. The 
authors of new works, — the Scribes, Rossinis and 
Meyerbeers, — themselves paid tribute to these 
gods of success. And the great opera bends 
before their oaken staves and resonant hands, and 
respectfully places pit-tickets in their begging-box 
as peace-offerings. 

Ihe most celebrated of these vicarious trum- 
peters of fame, was a fellow named Auguste, who, 
after having '* procured the success" of Ouillaume 
Telly Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots^ and several 
other celebrated and forgotten pieces, has retired 
full of years, honor and wealth to a suburban 
villa, where, after marrying his daughters well 
and setting up his sons, he fights over old battles 
and tells of the feats of prowess " he," Meyerbeer 
and Rossini accomplished, with unvarying success, 
— for his cellar, -his larder and his cook make no 
bad " claqueurs." A common gift of well-kept 
cellars, lanlers and cooks, which give the salt and 
the diamond-dust everywhere to many a joke 
which else had fallen unflavored and dull ! liow 
he delights to describe those maiden performances 
of great works, when in his pea-green or red- 
brown coat he sat under the great chandelier and 
led on his troop, so skilfully distributed in tlie 
vast pit of the (ipera that when the " sredins de 
billets payants" came in, they found tnemselves 
imprisoned in the meshes he had spread ! How 
contemptuously he speaks of the " claqueurs" of 
the other theatres, who have, he says, nothing in 
the world to do, as plays are easily " carried," for 
they require nothing but hearty laughers, and the 
public IS never angrj' with a laugher, while 
applauders are frequently menaced with *^the 
door." 

These discounters of the public applause weigh 
rather heavily upon the manager, it being the 
custom to give tnem a hundred pitrtickets the 
night of first performances, forty or fifty when 
the opera has obtained slight success, and twenty 
when the most popular opera is performed, — no 
small usury, for the price of pit- tickets is never 
less than a dollar I They are well organized into 
ten divisions, each commanded by a lieutenant, 
who sees that the signals ^ven by the chief are 
faithfully obeyed. The chief, of course, has the 
lion's share of*^ the profits, which generally ranges 
from six to eight thousand dollars a year. Indeed, 
he is the only person the manager knows, and the 
subalterns hold their seats entirely at his good 
pleasure. None but the lieutenants receive 
pecuniary rewards. The others are presumed to 
De remunerated by the pleasure they receive in 
hearing fine music and seeing long dances and 
short petticoats gratuitously. 



^ » 



Lovs AKD Melodt.— Thomson, the poet of the 
Seasons, said a pretty thing when he said this : 

Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of lore : 
That even to hirds, and beasts, the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. Hence the fflossj kind 
Try every winning way inventite love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls. * 
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Mnsio for the Million— Fromenadd Gonoerts. 

III. 

The Concerts at the Music Hall go on, appa- 
rently with increasin<; interest Tlie brass bands 
blow their loudest, with the aid of drums, occa- 
sionally alternating from the stunning to the 
sentimental, llic people promenade, or sit and 
talk or listen, if being stunned is listening. The 
music is perhaps very good for its kind, but it is 
not good for a music hall ; at all events it oiight 
to be and might be a great deal better. But it is 
a hopeful sign that such cheap, frequent concerts 
are supported. It is good that multitudes should 
be amused and cheered on any musical pretext 
And it is good that the musicians find employ- 
ment, since without sure support how can we 
expect them to improve and give us the best 
music. We regani this year's experiment as 
settling the question that the public need such 
free and easy concerts in the summsr evenings, 
and are ready to support them at least reasonably 
well. The (juestion now is for another year: 
How can we have better concerts, better music ? 

We have already shown that tlie selections at 
these concerts for tlie most part are not good ; 
that they are too much subject to the conditions 
of the mere military brass band, the legitimate 
music of which is too loud, too martial, or too 
monotonous for indoor concerts, while its efforts 
(by way of ** arrangements") to reproduce ope- 
ratic, orchestral, or ballad muac, are coarse and 
characterless. Every person, whose musical or 
moral sensibilities are at all 6ne, must sympathize 
witli a writer in the Courier who thus describes 
his impressions after one of these concerts : 

We were displeased with the nois^y character 
of the performance. All the forte passages were 
given with an oar-splitting vehemence which 
disturbetl the nerves and made one tremble for 
the hpnpanum of his ears. The conductor should 
rememln^r that in bands made up of brass instru- 
ments and drums, the tench'ncy is to excess, and 
all his study should be directed to create a 
temperance which shall give sinfwthness to the 
loiuh'st utterances. We want volumes of sound, 
but not folio volumes. lUit the |>erformer8 last 
night, so far from observing these rules, seemed 
animated with an emulative zeal as to which could 
make the most noise. The trumpets sounded, and 
the dnims roared their utmost, and it appeared as 
if the object wa.»<, not to ])lease a Boston audience, 
but to Iwat down the walls of some airy Jeri<*ho. 
We almost tn'mbled for the stability of the Music 
Hall. It is only a variation of the al>ove criticism, 
to say that the style of j^aying was too antithetical. 
The transiti^is fmni the piano to the forte 
passages wen; most uncomfortably abru])t, and 
jarred painfully up<m the sense*. 

We have alreatly spoken of the kinds of music 
proper to brass instniments, and showed how 
limited or else how exceptional an instrumental 
programme must be without something better 
than a mere bra^$s band. This brings us to our 
second to[M(;. 

2. The essential thing in going to such concerts 
is, not to hear this, that or the other band, or set 
of instruments or performers, but to hear a good 
selection and variety of musical pieces, well pre- 
sented and interpreted. Now if our concerts arc 
to be in the Music Hall, or in any hall, we say 
what we want is, not only not a bran band, but 



not any militarj' band at all. We want an or- 
chestra; a combination of stringed instruments 
with reeds and brass, &c. As we have before 
said, it is when our brass musicians transform 
themselves into a small dance orchestra, with a 
few AHolins, &c., and play a nice set of Strauss 
waltzes, or something suited to their powers, that 
they give most pleasure. It is perhaps still a 
question whether any combination numerous 
enough to be called an orchestra, will " pay " ; 
the bands are small, numbering but sixteen or 
eighteen members each. But we are confident 
that with a small orchestra, of thirty or at least 
twenty-five instruments — on the model, say, of 
the " Germania " — the music would be so much 
better and so much more attractive as to pay 
quite as well as the brass bands. In that case, 
the musical selections mi<nrht be incomparably 
better. We would not ask that thev shouhl be 
malnlv "classical," or su^h as to demand verv sen- 
ous and studious attention. Let them be as 
** light ** as you will ; but let it be really tasteful, 
Ijeautiful, refining, genial music, music that has 
poetry and life in it We would not exclude 
the " arranged " scenes from operas, but only 
ask for ffood selections ; and such an orchestra 
could translate them to us with some appreciating 
delicacv, whereas thev sound coarse and vuljrar, 
especially the solos, from a brass band. We 
would have a very liberal supply of Strauss, 
Labitzky, Lannsr waltzes : for what is fitter for 
a promenade ? and what " light " mnsic 
is more graceful and inspiring than some 
of the best of this kind? Then Overtures 
would sound like overtures, which we have heard 
so bunglingly and so absurdly rendered by "no- 
thing but brass instniments. Thus the whole 
field of overtures, the most delightful and at the 
same time popular form of instrumental music, 
would be open to us ; and the chance promena- 
der, who should drop in of a summer night, might 
be edified by some of the best thoughts of Ros- 
sini, AVeber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven. 
Even a portion of a Symphony, a lively Scherzo, 
or a pathetic Andante, or the whole of one of 
tho lighter Symphonies by Haydn, would find 
quite «ts general audience, and on the part of 
manv far more earnest and delighted audience, 
than the stunning brass band pieces, and tho 
tedious solos which go out at one ear as fast as 
they come in at the other. Here would be music 
at once cheap, popular and refining ; music that 
would help to elevate the public taste. 

But we want also concerts in the open air. 
Music on the Common, in the squares, is more 
anrl more demanded. For this we need a Band, 
but not a brass band, not a military band, at 
least of the kind now in vogue. There should 
be a band of at least forty instruments, instead of 
only eighteen. It should be composed in great 
part of gentler materials than mere ear-splitting 
brass, and organized to gentler ends. fNor is 
the whimpering, emasculated falsetto of brass 
tubes and comets the kind of gentleness required ; 
we want not tho imitation, but the real thing.) 
Now, where we ask again, is the impracticability 
of our ohl suggestion, of a Civic Band — ^not a 
military band — to lie organized and in part sup- 
ported by the city, as a municipal institution, 
which shall be large enough, and composed of tho 
right proportions of clarinets, flutes, bassoons, 
French horns, trumpets, tubas, &c., to furnish 
appropriate music for all civic and not military 



public celebrations, processions, festivals, &c., 
and also to play, at the public charge, upon the 
Common and elsewhere for the delectation of the 
masses in the summer evenings ? Such an insti- 
tution would be a blessing to our city ; it would 
afford employment to a goodly number of musi- 
cians, inspiring them with worthier ambition to 
rise above the mere clap-trap and noise of their 
profession. Besides such employment as the city 
would afford, such a band would of course be in 
demand for college coounencements, and all 
kinds of academic, literary, artistic, peaceful and 
refined festivities. It could give concerts of its 
own in gardens and fit places. If the city will 
not start it, whv will not some energetic and com- 
petent musician try to organize it among the ma- 
sicians themselves ? 



Ditaon & Co/s New Music Stores. 

Few persons, except those directly engaged in the 
business, have any conception of the extent of the 
Music Trade of oar roan try, or of the amount of 
capital invested in its rnrioas branches. Omitting 
for the present all mention of Piano mannfactore, 
we will limit onr remarks to the music pulilishinj;, of 
which some idea mav be formed from a brief de- 
scription of a visit we have made to the new and 
extensive building, No. 277 Washington street, 
erected by Mr. Oliver Ditson, expressly for 
the business of the firm. It is a fine stractnre, five 
stories in height, i^ninite front, covering an area of 
twenty-five feet frontage with a depth of nearly one 
hnndred feet, and extending through from Washing- 
ton street to Jackson Place. In beauty of arrhi- 
tcctnral proportions and general appearance, it is 
unsurpassed by any stroctare of the kind in this city, 
and we think we can safely say in any on this con- 
tinent. 

Entering from Washinirton street, we found oar- 
selves in a store fitted up for the retail trade with 
exquisite neatness and superior taste. The stork 
here emhraccs every variety, both of American and 
foreign Music, with clerks to each department con- 
stantly employed in answering the continaous de- 
mands of tho pahlic. There is no music, either in 
tho form of sheet or book, pablished in this country, 
that may not here be found, besides a large and 
well -selected stock of forei^rn music. Here arc com- 
positions of every name and nature, from the stand- 
ard productions of the masters, down through every 
grade, to the first effort of the novitiate in tho art, 
whose bantling melody is looking up for public 
favor. The Ion;; period which this house has been 
established, enables it to funiish, in addition to all 
the publications of the present day, works that are 
often said to be "out of print;" and this fact 
directs the attention and patrona^ of dealers and 
amateurs to it from all parts of the Union. 

The contents of the various compartments are 
desij^nntcd by tasteful '* letters of gold " aliovc them. 
On tho ri^ht we noticed, first ''Instruments! Music," 
followed by ** Foreign Music" and **Jobliing Mu- 
sics—this last being conveniently assorted for sup- 
plies to other dealers. On the left, " Vocal Mu>ic,'' 
" Guitar Music " and <' Music Books." Of course 
these general departments arc sub-divided mnny 
times, in order to establish a system, without strict 
adherenoo to which, a business so multitudinous in 
its branches could not be carried on. Beyond the 
specimen books on the left, are two stairways — one 
leading to the piano and other rooms above, the 
other to the basement. We descend the latter, and 
having done so, begin to get our eyes open some- 
what to the magnitude of the business. We thought 
we had seen some sheet music on the ground floor, 
hot it was nothing compared to the cords of it be- 
low. This department, devoted more especially to 
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the wholesale trade, is completely filled with shelv- 
in};, extending not only upon every side, but in 
addition thereto, two tiers also from floor to ceiling 
running the entire leni^th of the centre. There are 
also shelves under the side-walk, and in every nvail- 
ahle place. All of these shelves are packed with 
sheet music, and contnin in the aggregate about 4000 
caiiic feet of this article. 

There are two prominent features in this room to 
which we must allude. The first is a large safe for 
the security of the engraved music plaies. It is 
lar^^e enough to hold quite a dinner party. We were 
told that it contains, easily, fifty thousand plates, 
and, hy some contrivance, sixty thousand! Tet, 
notwithstanding its capaciousness, we found it closely 
filled, and a loud call for *' more room " seemed to 
come to us from the crowded inmates. Further on, 
a largo steam-boiler, calculated to do i(8 work on 
the self-adjusting plan, is waiting for the fi-ost of 
winter to call it into action. From this, steam will 
be conducted to every room, diffusing throughout 
the building a wholesome, 'genial and natural 
warmth. 

Directly over the first floor — that of the retail and 
transient bu.siuess — is the Fiano-Furte Koom. A 
large number of pianos, of every description, are 
continually kept for sale, besides which a considera- 
ble business is done in renting pianos and mclode* 

ons. 
On the third floor is the "Book Room,** in itself a 

National curiosity. Few have any idea of the num- 
ber and variety of music books issued from the 
American press alone. Messrs. Ditson & Co.'s list 
of their own publications in this line comprises : of 
Fiano-Forte instruction, 36 volumes ; Primers, Cat- 
echisms. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, &c., 12 vol- 
umes ; Organ Instruction and Music for the same, 
25 volumes ; Mclodeon and Seraph ine Instruction 
and Music, 9 volumes; Guitar and Harp, 11 vol- 
umes ; Vocal Instruction and Exercises, 41 volumes ; 
Flute, 29 volumes; Violin, 17 volumes; Accordeom 
11 volumes; Miscellaneous Instruments, 15 volumes' 
Composition, Harmony, Thorough Bass, and Trea- 
tises on Music, 17 volumes ; Brass Instruments, 9 
Yolumcs ; Collections of Instrumental Music, 30 
volumes ; of Vocal Music, Operas, Glees, &c., 76 
Tolumes; Juvenile Music Books, 16 volumes; and 
of Sacred Music, 68 volumes. The room devoted 
to this part of the business extends through the 
entire length and breadth of the building. On every 
aide are capacious bins, each book having its place, 
all well filled, and presenting a fine appearance. It 
is fair to estimate the contents of this apartment at 
not less than tipo hundred thousand volutnes ! Here 
you may find not only a Method of Instruction and 
music for every instrument, but several instruction 
books for each, meeting all tastes and requirements. 

On the fourth floor is a large stock of printing 
papers, colored papers for covers, books in sheets, 
music paper, folios, and blank music books. Here 
also a portion of the music plate punchers and 
engravers are located. Above this, on the fifth floor, 
the music printing is executed. Twelve presses are 
here constantly in operation, employing about twenty 
workmen. We should mention in this connection 
that these presses are worked for sheet music alone, 
that for books being printed by steam power in 
another part of the city. The books being mostly 
stereotyped, are printed on steam presses of the 
modem, fast stamp, by means of which they can be 
furnished at a cheap rate to the public. 

The amount of printing paper used at tliis 
establishment is not less than one hundred thousand 
rooms yearly, and is annually increasing. The 
building ia complete in every particular. Cochituate 
water is conveyed to every part of it; gas fixture! 
are arranged in every room : speaking tubes extend 
to every floor from the first; goods are conveyed 
through all six floors by means of a powerful wheel, 



and a huge platform running in grooves, and the 
rooms being open on two streets are amply provided 
with air and light. 

As we descended from the printing rooms and took 
a cursory glance, in review, of the various depart- 
ments and their use-«, we were deeply impressed with 
the inimensitv of the business that could call sm*h an 

m 

edifice into existence, and so fully employ every 
availaMe portion of it for its conKtiint use. No. 277 
Washington street is an institution which, considered 
in the influence it exerts by its numerous publications, 
or, in a pecuniary point of view, in its general 
bearing on the prosperity of our city, may be justly 
deemed an honor not only to Boston, but to the whole 
Union. 
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LADLAcnu. — The whole civilized world, certainly 
that part of it that poes to the opera, whether in 
London, New York, San Francisco or Melbourne, 
will rejoice to hear that the grtat Lablachc is not 
dead, as was erroneonsiy rnporied last week. La- 
blacho will have the opportunity of reading his 
obituaries in the ncwsjmpcrs of every continent, 
wiihin a week or two, and will thus enjoy a new 
proof of the universality of his reputation. 

Madame Frezzolini, who has been engaged by 
Mr. Ullman for the coming operatic season, at the 
Academy of Music in New York, arrived in that 
city on Thursday, in the steamship Arabia. She 
sang last, we believe, in Paris. Mr. Ullman has 
also eflrect^-d an engagement with Form ks, the cele- 
brated baritone, so that we shall have no lack of 
bright stars in our operatic firmament. Every year 
we hear the .same story that we are to have no opera 
in Boston, and they try to persuade us that these 
stars are not to shine upon us — that this firmament 
will not shine for us, but experience makes us ex- 
claim with GwXWco : E pur si muooe. It assuredly 
will come round to us. 

CiiARLKS C. PiiRKiNfl, Esq. has, as we under- 
stand, resigned his Professorship at Hartford, (we 
hope not permanently), and sailed with his family 
in the Persia, on Wednesday lust, intending to spend 
some time in Europe. We wish him a happy voyage 
and safe return. 

Olivbr Ditson & Co. on Wednesday evening 
rec«-ivcd their friends in their new store, of which a 
full desiription will be found in another column. 
TheguestH were received by Mr. Ditson, and shown 
over the building in every department. The Grer- 
mania Band was in attendance through the evening, 
playing some of their finest selections of music, and 
an elegant table spread in an npper chamber, amply 
satisfied nil the wants of the inner man of the guests, 
who departed with most cordial wishes of continued 
prosperity to Mr. Ditson. 

The New York Academy of Music announces 
" Grand Sacred Concerts," " Mighty Oratorios,** Ac, 
&c., for Sunday evenings. 

A " Musical Convention," under the direction of 
Messrs. Frost and Hamilton, was held for three 
days at the Tremont Temple last week, in connection 
with which three miscellaneous concerts were given, 
in which choruses performed by the Temple choir, 
songs, duets, &c., by members and pupils, and espe- 
cially the splendid organ playing of Mr. Morgan, 
from New York, were tlie attraction. The third and 
last concert took place Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Morgan played Wcbcr*s overture to Preciosa, a 
*' Thunder Storm,** (hardly equal to the one roaring 
and flashing without,) and a more ingenious than 
edifying fantasy on " Hail Columbia'* and " Yankee 
Doodle." 

BoCHSA, we read, did not leave $50,000 to Mme. 
Bisnop, as was stated ; he died poor, and left her so. 



The design for the Handel monument, for his 
native city Hnlle, by the Berlin sculptor Ilcidel, is 
already modelled. A German paper says : *' Han- 
del is represented in all his energetic and spiritually 
significant peculiarity, as ruler in the realms of 
tune. With a conductor's baton, his commander's 
staflf, in his riuht hand, and leaning upon the score 
of the Messiah^ which lies open upon a desk, orna- 
mented with carved wood-work, in the style of the 
eighteenth century, he stands in calm, self-conscious 
worth, though inwardly moved and full of mental 
loftiness — a man, and a strongly marked character. 



BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

THE Fifth Term of the Bontnn Mu«lc Sehool will commenoa 
on MontLty, the 5c h of October next, »t Mercantile H^l. 
In* trucrion will be given Id the following departmenti* :— 
Svntem of Notation, Ilarmony, Counterpoint and Fugne, Com- 
poHition with reff rence to Manlcnl Form and Inetromentation, 
Vocalisation, Fractii^e In Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition V25 
per trrin. 

Board of Instruction :— B. F. Bakbr, J. W. Adams, Lbvi P. 
IIoMKE, J. C U. Paekse, and Wiluam ScnuLTsa. 
For particular*, address B F. Bakce, No 4 Itowe Place. 

WM. RliAD, Sec'y of the Corporation. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

▲T THEIR 

New and Capacious Music Store, 

No. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 

Would call the attention of the Muidcal Public to their large 
and nonataniiy Inereadog Block of 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHEET music and MUSIC BOOKS, 

AND AN 

X7NSUBPASSED ASSORTHENT 



Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let 

The raoent poblicatlona of 0. D. It Go. comprise , 

YEHDI'S CBLKBRATED OPERA OF IL TROTATORS, with 
Italian and Sogllsh wordn. Price 98. 

BACn'B 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol. I. Price $8. 

TUB BEETUOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
eoroprlAlog Themee from the Worke of DeethoTen, Haydn, 
Monrt, and other eminent Conpofere ; and Or1|dnal Tunee, 
ChantH and Anthem*. The whole harmooiied in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the OrgHu. By £. Ivisi, Jb , 
W. Alpbm, and II. C. TncM. New Edition, ReTisud and 
KuUrged. Price •!. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM : A Collection of Music in Parts, 
for Ladies* voices. Intended partirularly for Seminaries, 
High Srhools, Musical. Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 

TITE MUSICAL WREATH : A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Italian 
melody; with English words, by PerciTal, McLeod and 
others. Edited by E. Iris, i%. Price $1. 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS : OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A C-ollection of Two-Part Bongs, consisting mo»tly of Ele- 

6int Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
ngllsh words, .written ezpremly for the purpose, and in- 
tended to be sung by One or Fifty Toioes. By E. IvM, Ja. 
Price fiO oenU. 

THE MUSICAL SPELLINOBOOK : A New Method of In- 
struction in tbc Rudiments of Muidc, t4)gether with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Price 76 cents. 

IN PRESS : A laiige number and Tariety of Yaluable Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 
public. 

OLIVER DITSON Sl OO. 

HV81C PUBI<I8HBR8, 

AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES k MEIX)DEONS, 
877 WMhincton St., Boston. 



NEW OHUROH MU8I0 BOOK. 

BY EDW. HAMILTON. 

This is a eolleetion of Sacred Music mostly new, ftill and 
complete in every department and adapted to tlie worship of 
all Protestant denominations. 

The publiidters offer it to the musical public with the fhll 
eonfldenoe that It will be found to be the most ratUfactoir, the 
most complete, the most nseful, in short, the best collection of 
Church Music erer yet is>ued. Copies will be furnished for 
examination upon the receipt of 00 cents In postage stamps. 

PHIIiUPS, SAUFSON & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

ATHEN2STJM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July Ifi, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found, 
The Yisltation, by Page : The First N. E. Thani«iTing, by 
Edwin White; addltionai pietnxvs by Alkton; and oth«r 
woriu by New York and Boston Artists. 
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RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 
CATALOGUE or NEW mUSXC. j 

A U GU ST. I 

VOOAZi UDSIC. ; 

TMBS f)P I,OTE,(F)* lVa1l>r HuTisinl, 75 

MTS'MR ItriOIVM, &^(iin<tCbcimi|rjS...H P. bmk*. 2S ' 

ITJIBES-.K MaV. (BlUlja K A llouitt. 2S 

NKT.I.Y HW. IDl^ S. M~iti»in, K ■ 

I MUST COUI! OUT SEXT PfKINO, MAMMA. 

Ifia !<■» Morrif, It I 

mmiA WO'ST I.BT UK MARK* YET, Con.lr, | 

nvEsiif Vi;jiii8'AG6,"('Di3.......'.',','.'.'.'j, N.cmiih,'js | 

IHETBUHEHTAXi HUSIO. I 

LAUnillNd RILL WAL1Z, (CIS Ok. Binxi VTm. S ! 

SUANV MEHOKIB!! VAL1Z.(A)1 II P. Cn«.r, S ! 

VMJSK rntllMAMTR. rKHitH eemuluar.llr, ^ 

I.K* rwrmii du mosaste'ie. (iiii.tj *....l. «\i,, u 

1UTIiK|-l>TTAGBOI>MVM»1IIEII,No.l, (.1 

tlw-Kin..<l*w,"TlIl., (Gj» Cd.Cmlw, as 

EMll.r pnLKA. [ft t MnHm OMmn r. ' 

MHTUIINK.IAH.I)fi J.C. I». Karhfr. -tf 

SlMXr\rm-WKI:ESAl>ii'(KwlnVrVi.V.'.A.Juu«..«l.B:ii I 
L\ MUimB DK POHT10I. On. «!. mi.. .» Tli^lhrn, Tfi I 
Tiriiuiilltn or IIOMK. Oi|n^.rDJ4 H. p. rniHf, a 

Tlllf ^IlK.lI'. InSliNxd. B/On. HirnDUtn. Uc.fmch. 1 
Ko.l-i.-KU.Hn-d'Aninn'.li.-i:. 
Hn. 3— VIoiRn of l<tirli>E. (0| 3. 
Iiii.3-Lw»ditBorirla, |0l2. i 

No. 1 -B.II. of tV M<>i>..tiry, (D) S. I 

Ni>.£-IITr'>niiin.(Di2. 
Nd. e-.UTnii>u, (V)i. 

EXPUNATios or LFTTEns and 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERINa & SONS 

Bit* ne^nd Uh fbUoirlDB inrdi »t their «iUhltl<ni or 



At the Fairs of 1856 



BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR CRAKDS, 

" lor sml dtcidtd ud m 



TSCE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER nEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-8AWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

American Instil ate, New York, 

BFST GRAND PIAKO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FeBniylTania State A^TicallDral 8oci«ti', 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIOHEBT PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

TMa noGH ni MBbUsbed Ln 1829. ^J JOHAB CHICRBR- 
INQ, mod up 10 rbc piwot line bu fUnUtbed 19,000 
PIAHOS. For the aibLbltkiD or tbeeo PliDoe in the United 
EtMM ud In Englud. the; bnt be<D koatdad— 
Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Poor Bronze Medala., 

WAKEBOOinS, 

TREMONT flTRI-.ET, 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WBSTPIELD, MASS. 



ATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaBB«HU>rr, 379 IVklhliiKtaii 8tn«t, 



a. ANDB£ &. CO., 

Dep$t of Foreign and American Mvtie, 

IIM CHESTNDT STKBFT, PHILADELPHIA, 
Agtnta af J. AnUtt, Offenbach, PabUahrr Dftbn complete Bdt- 
""'«, Bajdn'i ud Moon's worlu. 

EDWARD "JCbALCB, 



NovcUo's Cheap MUSIC, 

3° 9' Broadway, NT. 
To Choral Societies and Choirs. 



■. ((Jm. Can 
.. ^jninbontf 






The Votnl Pnrti ut prtnled In fiill niule (IB U the (M 
iTM ernu ptr p»(e. 
MovcUo'l OctKvo Editlona of Oralorloi. 



NOVBI.LO-S OCTAVO CHORIPEB. 



NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAKD-BOOK. 



Hsndrl-i " Meai 



COLLECTION OE- GLEES. 

rt Ole- IPt.e. P-rl *-rE B.«k, -n.l Ih^ Mn-leal Timel 
uttage rtee lor one cent. 

KOVELLO'S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Bmadwar, Ncir York, 

9 Dean Street, Sobo Squui, ud 21 Ponllrj, Loudon. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Snsftuttti at ll)i |]lanii- JF«rtt, ®Tiaii tc J^nrmani, 



3 H ATWABD 



SIOHOE AHaUSTO BENDEIiABI 
flivM Initmotlon io Siagliig. 



Piano-Forte InBtmction. 



J. H. HIDLEY, 

?TD"BI,IS:^EIl OF ItfTJSIC, 

9uB Stalti in jHuiital jtlttibanliisi, 

611 BROADWAY, ALDANY. 



SCUARFENBERG & LUIS, 
imPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN miJSlC, 

Ho. 769 BBOADTAT, eonti of Ninth 8t. 



ADOLPII KIELBLOCK. 

€m\)n nf i^i ^innn null l-mging, 

V. S. HOTEL. 



JOB PRIKTTIJfa 



EDWABD L. BALCH, 

NO. SI SOUOOI, STREET. 



C. BBElf SINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NBW rOllK, 

Dipot of Erard"! Grand Pianot. 

cntCDLATino Musitux ubrabt. 

DT-OoHtutlf n 



atiH>i>iR^ 



cnlfj 



MPB IO AHD JO B PBlM THfq OFFICB, 



cii'l!'n?u.'i!.J°'"'" ' " '^ "'''' '° """ 
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Translated for this Journal. 

Thong^hts on the Lofty Valne of Music. 

BY B. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

It cannot be denied, that of late ycara, Heaven 
be praised ! a taste for Music has been spreading, 
until to some extent it is considered a necessary 
part of education to have children taught in the 
art ; wherefore in every house which makes any 
pretensions to respectability a piano-forte or at 
least a guitar is to be found. A few despiscrs of 
this most assuredly beautiful art are still to be 
found hei-e and there ; and to give such persons 
a well-deserved lesson — this is my present pur- 
pose and duty. 

The object of Art in general is no other than 
to afford a pleasant recreation to men, and thus 
to divert their thoughts pleasantly fi*om their 
serious, or rather their only respectable business — 
the gaining of broad and honor in the state — so 
that they may return with redoubled attention 
and zeal to the real objects of their existence, 
viz : to be busy cog-wheels in the fulling-mill of 
the state, and, to stick to my metaphor, whirl 
and buzz away. Now there is no art more fitted 
to secure these objects than music. The reading 
of a romance or poem, even if so well chosen 
that it throughout shall contain nothinn; in the 
least degree fanatical or absurd, as is the case of 
80 many now-a-days, and is not calculated in the 
slightest degree to excite the fancy, which is in 
fact the worst part of our original sinful nature, 
and to be with all our might repressed — such 
reading, I say, is still in so far unpleasant, as that 
it necessarily obliges one to give some thought to 
that which he reads ; and this is clearly opposed 
to the end aimed at, namely, diversion. This 
also holds good in listening to another when read- 



ing: for if* the attention flajw one casilv falls 
asleep or into a train of serious thought ; and all 
serious thoughts should have their regular j)oriod3 
of rest in the spiritual life of a good business man. 
The looking at a picture can last but a few min- 
utes, for the interest in it is lost as soon as thy 
beholder has guessed what it is intended to repre- 
sent. 

Now, in case of music, none but those misera- 
ble dcjspisera of this noble art can deny that a 
successful composition — that is, such a one as 
keeps within due bounds and gives one sweet 
melody afler another, without blustering, or let- 
tins itself run into all sorts of ridiculon.* coiitra- 
puntal modulations and resolutions — affords a 
wondrously sweet delight, under which thinking 
is absolutely needless, or, at all events, no earnest 
thoughts arise, but only a delicious ever changing 
variety of the lightest and pleasantest, of which 
the person is hardly conscious what they are all 
about. But we may go further. And encjuire, 
" Is any one hindered, during tlie performance of 
music, from joining with his neighbor in conver- 
sation upon any and all subjects in the political 
or moral world, and thus reaping a double benefit 
in a most pleasing manner V " On the contrary, 
this is strongly to be advised, since music, as any 
one cm see for himself in concerns and mu.sical 
circles, renders convei'satiou uncommonly eii.'iy. 
In the pauses of the music all is still, but when 
it begins again, begins also tlie stream of speech 
to ru^ and swell, with the tones which come 
from the pei'fonners, evermore and more. IMany 
a maiden, whose convereation usually is accoixling 
to the text, " Yea, yea, and nay, nay," passes 
during music into sucrli as, according to the same 
text, is evil, — though in this case it is evidently 
good, since by it a lover or even a husband, car- 
ried away by the sweetness of her seldom heaixl 
speech, falls into her snares. Heavens ! how in- 
comprehensible are the uses of good music ! 

Go with me, ye miserable contemners of the 
noble art, into the family circle, where the father, 
weary with the serious business of tne day, in 
dressing-gown and slippers smokes his pipe in joy 
and peace, to thi fiddle of his eldest son. Has 
not the dutiful Rosie merely on his account got 
by note the Dessau mareh, and ** Bloom thou 
sweet Violet," and does she not already play 
them so sweetly that the mother lets tears of joy 
fall upon the stocking which she is even now 
darning ? Would not at length the cries of the 
youngest heir, cheering by their strength of lung, 
but anxious in tlieir tones, become annoying to 
him, but that the sound of the children's musie 
holds all together in rhj'thm and tone ? 

If thy sense, however, be quite closed against 
this family idyl, the triumph of simple nature, go 



v.ith me to that house with its brilliantlv lighted 
plate gla.^s windows. Thou enterest the hall ; 
the steaming tea-machine is the focus about which 
elegant gentlemen and ladies revolve. Card- 
tables are drawn out, but the cover of the piano- 
forte also flies open, and also music serves for a 
pleasant amusement and recreation. Well cho- 
sen, it will disturb no one, for even the Ciird- 
players hear it with patience, though with higher 
things emj^loyed — loss and gain. AVhat shall I, 
finally, say of grand public concerts, which afford 
the noblest o])i)ortunitie8 to speak to this, that or 
the other friend, witli a musical accompaniment ? 
or if one is still young enough to play the lover, 
to exchange sweet words with this or that lady, 
for which indeed the music itself may serve as a 
theme. These concerts are indeed the true place 
for tlie recreation of the business man, and is to 
be preferred to the theatre, since the latter some- 
times offere performances which fix the attention 
improperly upon that which is in itself nothing 
or false, so that one runs the danger of falling 
into poetry, against which, every one whose honor 
as a citizen is dear to him, must beware ; — in 
short, as I began by saying, it is a decisive token 
how fully the real tendency of music is recog- 
nized, that it is now studied with so much dili- 
gence and taught with so much zeal. How 
appropriate it is that children, even though they 
have not the slightest talent for art, wliich has 
nothing to in this matter, are kept to their music, 
so that, even if they can add nothing to the in- 
tellectual pleasures of society, yet at least can do 
their pait in furnishing amusement and recrea- 
tion ! 

It is indeed a brilliant advantage which Music 
has over all the other arts, that in its purity (that 
is unconnected with words) it is throughout moral, 
and therefore in no possible circumstances can 
have an injurious influence upon our tender 
youth. Every police director hesitates not to 
grant his certificate to the inventor of a new in- 
strument of music, that it contains nothing which 
can operate against the state, religion or good 
morals ; with the same freedom can every music 
teacher assure papa and mamma, that the new 
sonata contains not one immoral thought. As the 
children advance in years, it is a matter of course 
that they must gradually give up their musical 
practice, since it is hardly the right thing lor 
serious men, and women may by it be easily led 
away from the higher duties of society, &c. They 
now only enjoy music passively, causing it to be 
played by their children or by professional artists. 

From a right understanding of the tendency of 
Art it follows of coui*se, that artists — that is, 
those persons who (foolishly enough, certainly !) 
devote their whole lives to a business which 
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serves only for diversion and amusement — ^are to 
be considered as of a lower class, and only to be 
borne with because they bring into practice the 
mi^cere utile dulci. No man of sound under- 
standing and ripe experience would think of 
ranking the best artist so high as the industrious 
clerk, nay, as the mechanic who upholstered the 
cushion upon which the judge in his chambers or 
the trader in his office sits, since in this latter 
case the satisfaction of a necessity is the object, 
in the former the only aim is pleasure. When 
therefore one treats an artist in a polite and 
friendly manner, it is but the result of our high 
culture and good nature, which lead us to treat 
with kindness and favor children and other per- 
sons who amuse us. Many of these unhappy 
enthusiasts awake too late from their dreams and 
actually become more or less crazy about art 
According to them, art gives men an insight into 
his hisher nature, and draws him from the bru- 
talizing influences of his daily routine in common 
life into the Isis-temple, where Nature communes 
with him in sacred, unheard, yet intelligible lan- 
guage. These victims of insanity cherish the 
strangest ideas upon music ; they call it the most 
romantic of the arts, its end being the infinite — 
the mysterious Sanscrit of nature, speaking in 
tones, and filling the human heart with an infinite 
longing, and only through it, they say, does man 
understand the lofty song of— the trees, flowers, 
animals, the stones and the waters ! 

The utterly useless tricks of counterpoint, 

which add nothing to the amusement of the 

hearer, and thus fail of reaching the real object 

of music, they call " awe-inspiring mysterious 

combinations," and go so far as to compare them 

with fantastic wreaths of the mosses, herbs and 

flowers. The talent, or in the words of these 

fools, the genius of music glows, say they, in the 

breast of him who cherishes and studies art, and 

wastes him away in its unquenchable flame, if he 

allows meaner things to cover up or extinguish 

the divine spark. As to those who, as I began 

by stating, judge correctly of the true tendency 

of Art and especially of Music, they call them 

ignorant blasphemers, who must be forever shut 

out from the sanctuary of our higher nature, and 

thus make public exhibition of their folly. For 

I ask with confidence, who is best off— the officer 

of state, the merchant, living upOn his money, 

who eats and drinks well, has his own carriage, - 

and whom all men greet with respect, or the 

ardst, who just keeps up a miserable existence in 

his fantastic world ? True, these fools assert 

that poetic elevation above the common and low 

things of life is a very peculiar matter, and that 

many a deprivation thus becomes a source of 

enjoyment; but I answer, the emperors and 

kings of the mad-house, with crowns of straw 

upon their heads, are also happy ! 

But the best proof that all this is mere stuff* 
and nonsense, and that they only talk thus to 
calm their consciences for having neglected the 
useful, is this, that there is scanrely an artist to 
be found who has become such from his own free 
will, nearly all of them being from the lower 
classes, children of poor and obscure parentage, 
or of artists, they become what they are through 
necessity, opportunity, or hopelessness of any 
good fortune among the really useful classes. 
And this will be the case with these fantasdcs 
forever. In fact, should it chance that some 
wealthy family of high rank should be so un- 



happy as to have a child, specially organized 
by nature for art, or who, to use. the ridicu- 
lous language of these addleheads, "bean in 
his heart the divine spark which bums and 
struggles against all opposition," — should this 
child in fact become crazy for art and an artistic 
life, then a good tutor, by means of a well adapted 
mental training, for instance, by depriving him 
of all fantastic spiritual diet^ (poetiy, and the so- 
called strong compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, 
&c.) also by continually repeated representations 
of the subordinate position of every art, and the 
humiliating position of the artist without rank, 
title or wealth — may very easily bring the erring 
young subject into the right path again, so that 
he at last will manifest a proper contempt for 
art and artists ; an excellent remedy against such 
eccentricity, which cannot be carried too far. As 
to those poor devils of artists, who have not yet 
fallen into the insanity described above, I think 
I do them a real service when I advise them, as 
a means of escaping in some degree from an 
existence without useful aim or end, to learn and 
practice some easy mechanical employment in 
addition to their art ; they will then surely to 
some extent be recognized as useful members of 
the community. A person qualified to judge 
has told me, that I have a hand well adapted 
to the manufacture of slippers, and I am not 
indisposed to betake myself, for the purpose of 
setting a good example, to slipper-maker-master 
Schandler of our town, who is also my godfather. 
In looking over what I have written, I find the 
crazyness of many a musician very happily de- 
picted, and with a secret shudder feel that I am 
in no small degree a partaker in their insanity. 
The devil whispers in my ear, that much of this 
which I so honestly intend, may appear to them 
abominable irony ; but I affirm again, that all 
my words are directed agamst you, ye despisers 
of music, who call the edifying singing and piano- 
forte playing of chiidren unprofitable jingle, and 
will listen to music but as a mysterious, sublime 
art, only worthy of them — against you are my 
words aimed, and with strong weapons in my 
hand have I proved to you that music is a noble 
and profitable invention of the illustriou^Tubal 
Cain, which amuses men, diverts their thoughts, 
and that it tends to domestic happiness — the 
highest object of every cultivated man — in a 
pleasant and satisfactory manner. 



[From the New York Hadcal World.] 

Miuic in Universities. 

Conceding the desirableness of some musical 
education in our colleges, we are at once met by 
the practical question. How shall it be taught f 
We have our notions in the matter : others will 
doubtless have different ones. Comparison and 
dis(!us8iou may deteimine what perhaps is best or 
best worth trying ; and we would that public 
attention coulcl be so directed ft) the subject that 
something practical should be actually done. 

Evidently, the musical cultivation of the scholar 
is not to be that of the artist lie need not dig 
so deep. To the artist his art is to be the very 
breath of his nostrils, of his life ; while to the 
scholar, it is to be subordinate to other and se- 
verer studies, the ornament and graceful finish of 
his academical education. 

We should not aim to make Musicians. To 
them the Academy of Music and the Conserva- 
toire are open. Nor, on the other hand, would 
we advocate smattering superficiality in the musi- 
cal education of the college. Let the instruction 
be thorough, so far as it goes. Let it be solid, let 
it be true and earnest Then may those in whom 



nature has implanted a strong desire to ^ fur- 
ther, to dig deeper, go to the Conservatoire, to 
the Academy, and give to the well-trained mind 
of the scholar a coniplete education in Art 
The academical trainmg will not quench the 
divine spark. May it not be that it shall even 
supply the materials for a stronger and undying 
flame by the more even balance of the intellect- 
ual powers that is attained by extensive and va- 
ried culture ? Would not the musician gain by 
having this knowledge added to his artistic edu- 
cation ? 

As the musical culture of the student, there- 
fore, is to be entirely subordinate to his general 
studies, we would not teach the Art as (so far as 
we can learn from books), it is done, or was ^ of 
old time," in English Universities. We would 
have none of those pedantic acquisitions that 
were then required of the candidate for musical 
degree& We would not catechise hii|i in the 
theories of Boethius, nor would we have him able 
to write an anthem in five real parts, fit to be 
performed in public, *'* tam vocibus quam instru- 
mentis etiam musicis," as was the case in former 
times. In England, of late years, however, so 
far as we can ascertain, the musical education in 
the universities has fallen into neglect The 
foundations of the professorships are there, 
but the professors exert no living influence, and 
are of little consideration among their brethren 
who teach the humanities and sciences that are 
in higher repute. 

In our colleges we teach the application of 
science to the useful arts, but we ao. not make 
machinists. The professor in this department 
does not pretend to do this. He gives his classes 
an outline of the great elementary fundamental 
principles of mechanical science. If his students 
will know more than this, if they would build 
locomotives or cotton looms, they must go to the 
machine shop, and place themselves amid the 
ponderous clang of the triphammers, and the 
whirl and hiss of the steam engine ; they must 
lay down their books at times, and take up the 
cold chisel and the file. 

The powerful intellect, and the searchinff com- 
putations of a Peirce ma^ give to the world the 
description of the formation and materials of the 
rings of Saturn, or the laws that govern the form 
of great continents ; Agassiz may tell as the order 
of creation and of the races of men, but their 
students do not learn such things of them. The 
great mathematician teaches them that the three 
angles of a triancle are equal to two right angles. 
The great natur^ist counts the yertebras of the 
skeleton of a cat, or shows them a fish swimming 
in a milk pan. They teach these simplest ele- 
ments — the A B C of their sciences. They are 
training their thousand students to nse science 
for the common purposes of life. But probably 
not one of this thousand will ever soar in the 
higher flight to which the masters have ascended. 

So, we do not hope to rear young Handels 
and Beethovens in our colleges. They are the 
men who come centuries apart, it may be, whom 
Nature herself raises up in the fulness of time. 
But we want to give a general though not super- 
ficial acquaintance with the principles of the Art, 
to give, so far as may be, some practical know- 
ledge of its processes to those who are capable to 
receive it, some knowledge of the history of the 
Art, and of the lives and works of its sreat men 
— to kindle some enthusiasm and love for the Art 
itself, to all. 

This is to be the work of the Professor, of 
whom, perhaps, and of whose duties, we may 
speak hereafter. w. 



(From th« London Mntlca] World.) 

Fourth Letter from Ferdinand Eiller. 

The Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapblle. 



The Artists* Concert — The MSnnergesang-Verein — 

Social. 



Why have people all ajgreed in naming the 
third concert, the concert of solo performances, at 
our musical festivals, the Artists* Concert ! ' Are 
not artists concerned to a far greater extent at the 
other peiformances, and do they not especially 
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interest themaelves for the first two evenings ? It 
ought to be called the Public's Concert, since it is 
that concert which generally attracts the greatest 
crowd of listeners, to whom variety is more 
acceptable than quantity, and difference than 
uniformity, apart from the interest taken in 
virtuosity, which for all eternity will always 
preponderate in our art The Artists' Concert, 
since it is to be so called, was very well arranged 
at this year's festival, although (for when is it not 
the case in this world) £ELr m>m being perfection. 
It commenced with one of Mendelssohn's weaker 

{)roductions, the overture to Ruy Bias. I recol- 
ect Mendelssohn's playing thb composition to 
Liszt and myself a short time after it was finished, 
and, what was not usually his custom, making a 
short prefatory speech, in which he informed us 
how he had written the work in a few days for a 
benefit of the Pennon Fund, to obliee the Leipzig 
orchestra. Liszt was of opinion that ** the time 
had nothing to do with the matter" an assertion 
which, however true it sounds, does not always 
hold good. Mendelssohn, by the way, did not 
publish the overture himself; it did not appear 
until after his death, and, although it was right 
not to deprive the public of it, this reserve on the 
part oC the composer is peculiarly worthy of 
attention. 

With regard to the performance of the work in 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, I may describe it pretty accu- 
rately bv referring to what I said when speaking 
of Schubert's Symphony. It was followed by an 
alto aria, ** Sennsucht," composed by a young 
Dutch musician, R. Hoi, and sung by his pleasing 
countrywoman from Amsterdam. It contains 
warm feeling, and a great deal of real musical 
invention ; it was given by the fair vocalist, for 
whose voice it is well suited, with far more self- 
possession and freedom than she displayed in the 
earlier concerts. The adagio appeared somewhat 
spun out ; whether it really was so, or whether H 
was taken too slowly, I do not venture to decide. 
It was, by the way, very badly accompanied, and 
there was a whole multitude of errors, which 
struck every one, in the parts intrusted to the 
wind-instruments. Uerr Singer, Concertmeister 
from Weimar, a young virtuoso, who has, espe- 
cially of late years, achieved great success, 
executed Beethoven's well-known violin concerto 
— so divinely beautifiil, particularly in the first 
two movements. It struck me that Herr Singer 
did not play, this evening, with that abandon 
required dv Beethoven's work, which, by the way, 
aJfter Joachim's conception and execution of it, 
has become a very difficult task for every violinist. 
Herr Singer was certain, sure, and finished — 
proving himself an excellent violinist — but he 
exhibited less warmth than I could have desired, 
both for his own sake and for ours: this, however, 
did not prevent a large amount of applause from 
being bestowed on him. It is to be hoped that, 
on some other occasion, we shall become more 
nearly and better acquainted with him. 

With a small cantata, written in the purest and 
almost Mozartian style, for a tenor with chorus, by 
Cherubini, Herr Gobbels, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
achieved a triumph which must greatly encourage 
him. This young man's fine voice, and his sim^, 
unvarnished style, especially in the second part of 
the air, were displayed to the greatest advantage. 
If Herr Gobbels (who, since last summer, has 
been a pupil of our Rhenish School of Music, and 
more particularly of Herr Reinthaler), devotes 
himself some time longer to his studies, and 
strictly subordinates the social to the artistic side 
of the musical career which will then begin for 
him, he has a fine future before him. Hans von 
Billow, Liszt's favorite pupil, who was preceded 
by a considerable amount of reputation from 
Berlin, ftklly justified that reputation. He is, 
evidently, a- very able virtuoso, although his 
mastei's concerto did not afibrd him an oppor- 
tunity of showing himself under any very varied 
aspect Perfectly developed technical drill, a full, 
round touch, great quietness and certainty, were 
the qualities which, above all others, struck the 
audience this evening. The composition of the 
concerto did not find uie least echo in the breasts 
either of laymen or musicians. There may be 
clever touches in it, just as the first principal 



motive is characteristic enough, but the impression 
produced by the whole is totally inharmonious, 
and the second tempo, recurring towards the end, 
obtains, from the continuous accompaniment of 
triancrlcs and cjrmbals, a certain character, which 
I hesitate describing more particularly in spite of 
all the freedom with which I pen these lines. The 
public who, generally speaking, took a lively 
interest in Liszt, did not appear capable of makinpr 
up their minds to seize the opportunity, the only 
one during the evening, of oestowing on him 
willing applause. 

The second part commenced with the overture 
to Tannhduser, However much may be said 
against this composition, no one will ever think of 
denying the talent with which the various pieces 
of the opera are arranged in it, or, especially, the 
efiiect of the broadly-imagined conclusion. A 
more detailed musical analysis would not be in 
place here, but I cannot refrain from the ol)serva- 
tion that it is to me incomprehensible why Wagner 
has appropriated such an overwhelming space in 
the overture to demonically nervous sensual 
gratification, while he does not allow the opposite 
feeling, so strongly marked in the opera, by 
Elizabeth and Wolfgang, to be perceptible. The 
matter of Tavnhduser (1 am speaking of the opera) 
is not exhausted with the Venusberg and the pious 
pilgrimages, but where, in the overture, is there 
anything to remind you of '* der Liebc reinstes 
Wesen V" 

This, however, is Wagner's business. The 
execution, for which Liszt is said (I was not 
present myself) to have paved the way with 
especial energy at the rehearsal, was strong and 
fiery, but, in spite of the presence of the com- 
poser's alter ego, exceedingly monotonous, and I 
anticipated more from it The applause was 
tumultuous, but did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of those ^ho had been at the rehearsal in 
the morning. 

The profoundly feeling air (in A^ from Gluck's 
Iphigenia was sung by Herr Schneider with such 
warmth, that it was here and there feared he 
might overdo it But he always remained within 
the limit, so easily overstept, which separates truth 
of . expression from exaggeration, and which, 
especially in the case of this music, must always 
be most strictly observed. Herr Schneider gained 
great and merited applause. Mme. von Milde 
then sang the air (" Alwcheulicher") from Fidelia. 
If I am not totally deceived, the impression she 
created was the most powerful that had been 
produced in the course of the entire festival — as 
people say, she hit the target right in the bull's-eye 
and carried off the prize. It would only be by 
the aid of a more magnificent voice that any other 
singer, supposing her conception to be equal, could 
surpass her; as far as her style of execution, or 
rather her pure re-production of Beethoven's 
glowing tones, she appeared, to me at least, 
altogetner unsurpassable. 

The concert concluded with Handel's " Halle- 
lujah," which, as Liszt on this occasion allowed 
things to take their own course, stood out far more 
strongly and better than on Sunday. 

On Wednesday morning there was a ri^aiinie, 
at which I regret I was unable to be present 
Mme. von Milde, Singer, Billow, and Mme. Pohl, 
were engaged in it With regard to the latter 
lady, I must supply an omission in my account — 
namely : that, ojr her certain and musical style, 
she did full justice to the harp solos in *^Des 
S'angers Fluch ;" as a matter of^ course, no great 
triumph of virtuosity was to be achieved, and 
neither the composer nor the fair performer 
intended that it should be. 

\Ve know that, for a long time, male chorus 
singing has been cultivated, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with peculiar partiality and with great success. 
I had an opportunity of convincing myself of 
this, since, on the evening before Whitsuntide, 
the Liedertafel assembled under its director, 
Herr Weniggmann, while, on the following after- 
noon, the Concordia, under the direction of Herr 
Acken, kept, so to speak, open house. Both 
associations contain strong, agreeable voices ; and 
most of the compositions I heard were sung with 
great precision and delicate attention to light 
and shade. If I avoid assigning one of these asso- 



ciations precedence over the other, I have good rea- 
sons for so doing. The courage of every mortal 
man has its limits — once arrived at the domain of 
the Mannergesang-Vereine, mine ceases to exist. 
During the sitting of the Liedertafel which was 
embelushed by the presence of some most fair 
■ and lovely listeners, Herr von Bronsart, a pupil 
of Liszt, played with a gi^eat deal of bravura, and 
amidst much applause, a Rhapsody of the latter's. 
At the matinee of the Concordia (where, also, 
there were a great many handsome women pre- 
sent) Herr performed a poetical " Welcome'* 

with a great deal of warmth and general appro- 
bation. This brings me to the social doings 
during the days of the Festival, which were rather 
lively. I belonged to the Ruellennianers, and 
did not go much into other localities. At the 
mid-day, or rather aflemoon meal, as well as of 
an evening, afler the concerts, we led a very 
agreeable life, with a highly respectable amount 
of feasting, laughing, drinking, and now and then, 
1 will not deny, with a little complaining, though 
neither of the wine nor the attendance. 

Of foreigners, the Belgians and Dutch mus- 
tered in the largest number, but Englishmen, 
piano-forte players, musical directors, and, in a 
word, almost all nations were represented. There 
was a tolerably complete mustering of our leading 
Rheni-sh musicians — and, with regard to more 
distant places, Mangold had come from Darm- 
stadt, and Schmitt from Schwerin. Professor 
Heimsoeth, of Bonn, was a passionate attendant 
at rehearsals ; but we had to regret the absence 
of Professor Jahn, who had accustomed us, during 
tlfe last two musical festivals, to his agreeable 
presence. 

When, in addition to this, I shall have informed 
you. which, however, you have previously pre- 
sumed, that all the members of the Committee, 
with perfect abnegation of self, undertook all 
sorts of kind offices ; that there was, especially 
to the grand rehearsals, a most extraordinary 
rush on the part of the public, and that, judging 
from appearances, at least, there was every hope 
that the Festival would be more satisfactory in 
its financial than in its musical results, I think — 
that I have still forgotten a great deal. But I am 
completely worn out; never in my life, I believe, 
did I wnte so much in one breath. Besides, I 
have to prepare myself for my journey to Mann- 
heim. How shall I fare there, I wonder ? At 
any rate, if I fare badly, I have, by these letters, 
deserved no better, and that is a great consola- 
tion ; for, in my opinion, it is far less hard to 
suffer when you are guilty than when you are 
innocent. 

At all events, most honored sir, give me your 
journalistic blessing to take with me on my jour- 
ney — it will certainly bring me luck I 

Yours, ever truly, Febdinand Hiller. 

Oologne, 6th June, 1857. 

For Dwight** Journal of Muilo. 

Memoranda of Western TrayeL 

Onalasca, bight miles above > 
La C&ossb, Wisconsin. ) 

I sit at an unpainted pine table in a shanty on 
a swell of land ten rods from the Black river, 
which joins the Mississippi five miles below. The 
shanty is in an " oak opening," that is, as the 
occupant defines it, ^* scattering oaks with little 
underbrush, on prairie land." At a little distance 
these oak openings look like old New England 
orchards. Some of these oaks overhang the 
shanty, the builder with unusual kindness cutting 
a place through his shed for one, instead of cut- 
ting it down. Beyond the Black river, which is 
here about four hundred feet wide, is a level 
green island, about six miles long and two and a 
half miles wide, formed by the Black river and a 
" slew ** up from the Mississippi, whose course is 
indicated by the blufi* on its right bank. It is 
about four miles distant Walking out for only 
ten rods, my way is lined with prairie flowers, 
harebells and columbines. I start up wild 
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pigeons, and the brown thrusli, so :«!iy with us, 
and with the most perfect of wooil-Jioti-s, lots me 
look at her sober-suited but beautiful pbimage at 
only twenty feet distance. In the trees over the 
shanty the blackbirds from the woo<ls join the 
robins from the open laud. These with other 
binls would aUnost wake one from sleep. 

The West is just what I expected to find it. 
It is a paradise for farmers, but there is very 
little, althoujjh that little is remarkable, to ijratifv 
an artist I have seen four noble things since 
I left Niagara: — Lake Erie, a rolling prairie 
bounded by the horizon, the Mississippi, and the 
I luffs which shut it in like walls from Southern 
Iowa to near St. Paul. Having seen one prairie 
one has virtually seen all, and, consequently, 
nearly the whole of what farmers call " the West" 
One panoramic picture of the bluflTs for a mile 
above Dubuque, paints them for three hundred 
miles above it, and through these fine but mono- 
tonous bluff's one cannot get a glimpse into the 
country beyond. From St Anthony's Falls up, I 
am told, the scenery is much moi-e varied and 
picturesque, for in about that latitude tJic granite 
formation commences. 

Three days ago I was at Niagara, which I have 
often nsited. The ever fresh and young rapids 
swept on as joyously, and the gi*een on the peiil- 
ous edge of the main fall was as wonderftil as 
ever. The first thing and the last thing in visit- 
ing Niagara is to banish all nonsense^ whether it 
be the sentimentalism of the girl, or the mere 
fancies of the poet One should sit down before 
it honestly and simply, neither "pumping up" 
emotion nor falling into the " clothing upon " 
habit of oriental poetry*, — but waiting quietly, 
with healthy, sensuous enjoyment, to be subdued 
instead of trj-ing to subdue. Who ever knew 
an}'thing of a sjTnphony of Beethoven, until, 
rejecting all theoretic or sentimental interpreta- 
tion, he came to honest and wholesome apprehen- 
sion and enjoyment, and thus finally the mind 
gave it unity and relation ? It is thus only that 
" the sounding cataract haunts one like a passion." 
It is thus only that it may come at hast to " stand 
up unto the stars and shake scorn on the jewelled 
locks of night I " I am almost tempted to say at 
Niagara to persons sensible if not prosaic at home, 
but here talking of delight they do not feel : 
" Tliis is nothing but water. It is clear, and 
when * craftily qualified,' good to drink. Thci-e 
is a great deal of it It is, as parson , just 



returned from it, once said in a sermon, * half a 
mile wide and several feet deep.* It is perfectly 
unconscious, and of coui'se isn't in any passion 
or poetic ecstacy whatever. But how good to 
look at it is. What comfort one takes in it How 
grateftil to the face the moisture is, and how 
grateful to the eye those colors are. AVatch the 
water after it has just taken its leap from that 
green edge, and see how that outer clinging foam 
is separated by the air of the descent and springs 
up like smoke. How stunned the water is by the 
fall, and how calm it is there a little lower down. 
— Why, this is almost as good as a sunrise I " 

To speak more seriously I should say, (to use, 
perhaps, the commonplaces of transcendentalism,) 
that the healthy mind refuses to be suddenly awe- 
struck by what is grandest in nature, — that it 
meets with Indian-like calmness her grandest 
works as the simplest and most natural— that the 
grand in nature is but the ** complement extern " 
of the grander phases of thought Standing at 



Niagara one does not wonder that Shelley used 
thought and emotion as illustrations of nature 
instead of the converse and more common method. 
The highest recognition and enjojonent of nature 
is to meet her preatest works at first sijjht as old 
friends. I shall never forget that when Webster's 
great eyes firet opened like the dawn on mine, I 
wondered where I had seen them before — so 
much grander were they than merely new or 
strange. AVhatever is elementally great in na- 
ture, art or literature, only introduces us more 
completely to ourselves. * 
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The Iiover of Music to his Piano-Forte. 

Oh friend, xihom glad or grave we seek, 

Heav'n-holding shrine ! 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 

And peace is mine. 
No fairy casket full of bliss, 

Out-values thee ; 
Love only, waken'd with a kiss, 

More sweet may be. 

To thee, when our full hearts o'erflow 

In griefs or joys, 
Unspeakable emotions owe 

A fitting voice : 
Mirth flies to thee, and Love's unrest. 

And Memory dear, 
And Sorrow, with his tighten'd breast, 

Comes for a tear. 

Oh, since few joys of human mould 

Thus wait us still. 
Thrice bless'd be thine, thou gentle fold 

Of peace at will. 
No change, no sullenness, no cheat. 

In thee we find ; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet,— 

Thine answer, kind. 

Lbioh Hunt. 



Athensenm Gallery. 

Tlie second exhibition of the Boston Athenroum 
shows a good many new pictures upon the walls, 
among them Alliston's ** Rosalie," and the " Visi- 
tation," by Pago, beside many others of merit 
We wonder that this gallerj' is not more visited 
by our citizens. In the hottest of sununer weather 
it is cool there. Once sunnount the lofty stairs, 
and you are among mountains and clouds, and 
saints and angels, with little thought of the brick 
pavements and the diity streets you have left 
below. Cannot Miss Ilosmer's Beatrice Cenci 
be obtained for exhibition at the Athenaeum be- 
fore going to its destination at St. Louis? It 
would doubtless attract much attention. 

Our Boston artists are busy in this beauti- 
ful season, unparalleled for its verdure and 
luxuriance of foliage, making their studies from 
nature. We have collected some items of the 
whereabouts of many of them. Wheelock, the 
water-color artist, was at the Glen House when 
last heard from, and from all accounts, the 
weatlier in tliat vicinity has furnished him with 
a sufficient quantity of material in that line. — 
Champney writes that he has hardly done any- 
thing out of doors yet — Gerry, Griggs and White 
of Boston, and Durand and Richards of New 
York, were at West Campton a week or two 
since. Mr. Gerry is just at present painting the 
the fogs at ^it Desert. — Williams is at Man- 
chester, and is making some fine studies there. — 
Rowse, the artist in black, finds sufficient occu- 
pation since his return from New York to keep 



him in town. — Hinckley has two dogs at Cotton's 
which are ver}"- good. — Shattuck and Colman of 
New York are at Conway. The valley of the 
Pemmigewassett has superseded that of the Saco, 
and the white umbrellas at Conway are getting 
to be among the things that were. 

A project is on foot of having an Exhibition 
of paintings at Lowell in connection with the 
l^Iechanics' Fair which opens on the 10th of Sept 
This is a move in ttie right direction, and if the 
example should be followed by other cities in our 
neighborhood, the effect of it would be felt 



Church's Picture of the Falls of Niagara. 

(From the London Times.) 

We do not know the authority for the anecdote 
of the young American traveler who, boasting of 
his fatlier's picture gallery, and being asked of 
what masters it contained specimens, answered, 
•' Oh, my father's pictures are all Leonardos and 
Raphaels, except a few Correggios." 

The Italian picture-dealers can testify to the 
fact that American tourists are amon^ tl^jir best 
and greenest customers. There is no m vestment 
as to which experience is more essentially to be 
bought than pictures; and, at the present stage of 
esthetics in America, there is still a great deal of 
experience to be purchased by transatlantic 
buyers of smoked canvases and elaborately worm- 
eaten panels. Still, John Bull has no right to 
crow too loud over Jonathan on this score. It is 
only of late years that our own picture-buyere have 
be^un to leani that modem works of art are a 
saler investment than old ones, however magnifi- 
cently christened; and we cannot believe that 
Yankee shrewdness will be far behind British in 
•this respect, when once a school of genuine 
American art has come into existence finding 
themes in the life and nature of the New World. 
The United States long lived on the literature of 
the mother country. But now they are beginning 
to lend as well as borrow. Washin^on In-ing, 
Cooper and Bryant led the way. JVIre. Beecher 
Stowe, Hawthorn, Longfellow, Lowell, and a score 
of minor poets and novelists, have followed, and 
now count almost as many readers in the Old 
World as in the New. 

As it is with literature, we cannot but hope it 
will soon be with art. American originality and 
grasp are too creat to be long confined to the 
fields of industrial or mechanical activity. With 
such a country and such a race. we cannot but 
look forward to a new and national development 
of painting also. In sculpture, high honors have 
already been won by Americans. Powers and 
Greenough rank among the first sculptors whom 
Florence has educated, and our own Gibson has 
declared he has nothing to teach Miss Harriet 
Hosmer, a young American lady, whose statue of 
Beatrice Cenci formed one of the most prominent 
ornaments of the sculpture-room at tnis year's 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. But in painting 
— since Allston and Stuart — the United States 
have not boasted any name of more than local 
celebrity. It is true that they have given us 
Newton and Leslie, but they rank as En^ish, and 
not American painters. 

Under these circumstances we note with pecu- 
liar pleasure the arrival in this country of a 
remarkable picture, by an American landscape 
painter, of an American subject — at once the 
grandest and the most defiant of all ordinary 
pictorial power, among the many scenes which 
the New World offers to the artist 

The painter is Mr. Frederic Edward Church, 
and the subject is Niagara. Few scenes have 
been more often attempted by the pencil, and 
none has hitherto more completely laughed it to 
scorn. But Mr. Church has painted the stupen- 
dous cataract with a quiet courage and a patient 
elaboration, which leave us, for the first time, 
satisfied that even tliis awful reality is not beyond 
the range of human imitation. 

Mr. Church's picture is an oblong of some 
seven or eight feet by three and a half, if our eye 
have not deceived us. The view is taken from 
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the Canadian side, a little above Table Rock, and 
if includes the whole sweep of the Horseshoe 
Fall, to the corner of Goat Island. There is no 
foreground or shore. The spectator looks right 
aloiiji the Canadian rapids, as their swirls converge 
for the tremendous leap. A shattered tree trunk 
is caught in the opposing eddies, which churn and 
chafe into foam over the layers of brown rock, 
the sun light striking their edges into transparent 
green where they flmg themselves over the lips of 
tlie ledges, in their hurr)-ing course to the plunge 
of the mighty river. About the centre of the 
picture the bend of the barrier enables us to watch 
the downward leap of the river, not in a sheet, 
but in innumerable cascades from every projecting 
point, shivered into fine frinn:es of foam, and losing 
themselves in the spray to which the mass of water 
is churned by its fall. Across the wet air of this 
soray cloud the rainbow flings its prismatic arch. 
l5e}'ond we see the distant lines of foam that 
mark the rapids, and further still the terraces of 
the Chippewa shore flushed with the rich hues of 
American autumnal forest The time is toward 
eveuing. A few streaks of purple cloud break 
the caun expanse of golden sky. The charac- 
teristic merit of the picture is sober truth. It 
beare throughout unmistakable evidence of the 
most close a nd successful study. To paint running 
water is always difficult But when the running 
water is the expanse of a mighty river, broken 
into countless ecldies by rock ledges, and hurrying 
to such a fall, it may well be conceived what labor 
has been necessary to apprehend the bewildering 
fact, what patient mastery to represent them, so 
as to leave the spectator impressed, as by the 
presence of the stupendous reality, with the 
abstraction of motion and sound. 



Amsriean Women Artiits. 

[Letter from Borne, in the Philtdelphla Inqoirtr.] 

Miss Hosmer has been engaged during the 
winter in modelling a monument to a young 
French ^rl, to be placed in the chureh of Sta 
Andrea dclle Frate. 

The sleeping Beatrice, which has received CTeat 
praise, has len 'the studio. It is said it will be 
exhibited in London previous to its departure for 
St Louis, its ultimate destination, it is stated 
that the jailor upon enterinjg tlio cell on the 
morning of her execution, found her sweetly 
sleeping — the artist has chosen that moment — ■ 
fallen negligently upon her couch, her hand 
clasping a rosary, she sleeps. The head-dress, the 
face of Guido's inimitable picture, identify the 
sleeping form before us with the fair girl whose 

Jrouth, whose beauty, whose death, shrined as they 
lavc been b^' the genius of poet and painter, 
render us obh\'ioug to her imputed crime. 

How posterity reverses and revenges the judg- 
ment of tinbunals, the verdict of executioners! 
To this girl, judged worthy of a felon's death, the 
scaffold of sbame has become but a pedestal of 
clory. Her name is a synonym for suffering 
innocence, the type of a sorrowing beauty which, 
appealing to our sympathies, wins our unconscious 
houiage. 

Miss Ilosmer's other works are a sitting statue 
of ^none, th3 deserted wife of the Shepherd 
Paris, and a Puck mounted on his toad-stool 
throne. She has accomplished for this fancy of 
Shakspeare what Sir Joshua Reynolds did in 
painting. Miss Hosmer enjoys rare opportunities 
m the teaching of Gibson, whose studio she shares. 

Miss Landor, of Salem, Mass., has been pre- 
vented by sickness from accomplishing much, but 
she has had the benefit of Cra\vford*s advice and 
criticism in her studies. She is now modelling an 
Evangeline, which promises to bo ver}' superior, 
and will doubtless, when completed, secure to the 
artist that esteem and homage which is paid to the 
evidence of successful achievement The sad 
heroine of Longfellow's touching story is repre- 
Rcntcd as having thrown herself oy the side of a 
little stream, and weary with wandering, fallen 
asleep. The position is graceful and easy, the 
little bundle fallen from her hand indicates the 
wanderer, while the sorroMring, longing look 
expressed upon her fair features, even in sleep, is 
the very ideal of the faithful girl whose trusting 



love never faltered through all the long years of 
separation and sufi^ering. The figure is two-thirds 
the size of life. Those who desire to obtain a 
pleasing piece of statuary, and at the same time 
to encourage a youthful artist, should remember 
this embodiment of the fairest creation of our 
favorite poet 



[From the N. T. Erenlng Post] 

Art Iktellioexce. — Most of our artists are 
out of town, seeing how the sunlight falls on Uie 
Adirondacks, the Alleghanies, the Blue Ridges, 
the Catskills, the WTiitc Mountains, Kinneo, 
Moosehead, Mount Desert, and Katahdin, and 
withal filling their portfolios. Church, whose 
Niagara, now in England, is highly praised by 
the London Times of the 7th, is still in South 
America, taking the lines of forest, mountain and 
waterfall there. James Baker we hear of among 
the Adirondacks. Oddie is at home. His studio 
is adorned just now with a number of beaudtul 
Hudson landscapes, in cabinet size. One, of 
Tappan sea, an oval, is a gem which we coveted, 
but did not carry away. 

Of the three artists to whom Mr. J. M. Wright, 
of this city, gave his well known order — to 
Huntington, to paint the groups of literary men, 
to Baker, the artists, and to Ro-ssiter, the mer- 
chants — the first-named is still in England. Some 
of his studies for the picture, sketches of portraits, 
are to be seen in his studio. Baker and Rossiter 
are in town. Elliot is in New York. Bogle, 
whose portraits are so much esteemed, is busy at 
his rooms. 

At Taggart's, some days since, we saw a picture 
— we forgot how it was called, either the Fair 
Penitent or II Penseroso — in which he has pro- 
duced those fine effects in color, which, though 
not so widely known as the qualities and point:* of 
some of his elder brethren, has given his pencil a 
reputation, well and hardly won, of which he is 
now reaping the advantage. 

Mr. Wright, the same mentioned above, has 
bought for $10,000 Rosa Bonheur's celebrated 
picture, the Horse Fair, and is to bring it out to 
this country. This picture took the first prize at 
the Great Exhibition at Paris. Rosa Bonheur is 
held in France the first living artist of animals, 
and even some of the English place her ahead of 
their favorite Landseer. The picture will be 
received in about six weeks, and will be on 
exhibition awhile at Williams, Stevens & Wil- 
liams, Broadway. An etching from it, designed 
and etched by Thomas Lancbeer, may now be 
seen there. We noticed at the same place some 
new arehitecture and sea views in photograph by 
foreign artists, finer, we think, than any previous 
importation. Somehow, either from the superior 
arehitecture, or something else, the foreign pho- 
togi'aphs of buildings and landscapes surpass ours 
as yet But ours are improving fast 

Darley is at his home in Philadelphia, hard at 
work upon what he designs shall be one of the 
crowning labors of his life — the illustration of 
Cooper. The thirty-two tales of the great 
American novelist, are about to be published by 
Stringer & Townsend, in square duodecimo, at 
$1,60 each. Two illustrations by Darley will be 
given in each volume. This is a work of great 
labor on the part of the artist The views which 
we have seen, are distinguished not only from 
their foree and spirit, but by 'careful accuracy of 
costume and place. The work will be worth to 
him all the labor it costs, and will connect his 
name with that of Cooper for all time. He has 
also contributed two sketches to Mr. Herbert's 
(Frank Forester's) book on the " Horise," soon to 
be published in two volumes, octavo, by Stringer 
& Townsend. This book, to be sold at $10 00, 
will be full of portraits of the most celebrated 
horses in tlie world, and otherwise will constitute 
a perfect *' equine encyclopedia.** 



Statue of John Adams. — The proprietors 
of Mount Auburn Cemetery will be gratified to 
learn that the statue of John Adams, by Randolph 
Rogers, the distinguished American sculptor, has 
been completed at Rome and shipped for this city, 
where it may be expected to amve in the course 



of a few weeks. The other statues are in a state 
of great forwanlnew. In consequence of the 
lamented illness of Mr. Crawford, the statue of 
James Otis may be delayed, but it may neverthe- 
less be reganled as sure of completion, the design 
and planter model having been finished by that 
artist and pLtced in the hands of the marble- 
workers some time before his attack of illness. — 
Boston Advertiser, Aug. 18. 
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Manv of our readers are doubtless scattered all 
abroad over the land in this beautiful midsummer 
weather, enjoying by the sea-shore, among the 
mountains, or beyond the sea, the various delights 
of a season unparalleled for the beauty of Nature, 
gathering strength of body and of heart for the 
severer labors of another year. We who are left 
at home, will this week follow them, in the spirit, 
(if not in the body,) in their travels, and endeavor 
to share in th6ir pleasures. We have tracked 
them every where, the artists at their patient 
labors, the lover of Nature in the far West and 
at the foot of Niagara, the pilgrim beyond the 
sea, beneath the solemn arehes of Westminster 
Abbey, and we gladly receive tidings of them all, 
hoping that ere long we, too, sliall have our tale 
to tell. The city offers us nothing new, and it 
may not be unprofitable to torn away from it to 
other scenes. 






Leaves from my Hote-Book. 

Afler a visit to the Houses of Parliament, I 
crossed to Westminster Abbey. There chained 
to be a concert in progress, given in aid of a fund 
for superannuated musicians. A real concert 
would not be allowed in a consecrated building ; 
but the scruples of the ecclesiastics were met by 
interspersing a larger proportion of music than 
usual in the regular morning service. The lesson 
was read by a priest, wearing a red hood upon the 
back of his white surplice. He had a low fore- 
head, and a full, rosy face. The Word of God 
never seems to come with much grace from men 
possessing such natures as his ; one cannot avoid 
thinking that they must have enough to do to 
attend to their own sins and temptations. Though, 
on the other hand, if a man were to be one of the 
lights of the world, set up as in a candlestick, 
perhaps a few extra layers of fat would not be 
amiss. The creed and most of the prayers were 
droned — {intoned is the term used) — chanted, 
with a nasal twang, and without the pretence of 
articulating the words, on a single note, and un- 
accompanied, and only relieved by the full chord 
upon the recurring " Amen.** In a long sentence 
the terebration was torture to the ear; the sound 
of a hive of bees in swarming, or the endless 
drone of a bagpipe, or of the "picker** in a 
cotton mill, would be sweet music in compar- 
ison. 

The perfonnances of the choir were worthy of 
all prjuse. One hundred and twenty voices had 
been selected from twenty of the best cathedral 
choirs in all England. The music was from the 
compositions of Pureell, Farrant, Dr. Crofl, Han- 
del and others, including a very beautiful anthem, 
with Mendelssohn-ish harmony, by Rev. Sir F. 
Ouseley, the present professor of music at Oxford. 
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It was the flower of En;jlish roiLMC set forth by 
the flower of Eo^iHsh 8iD<!er8. The eflect was 
Teiy much like that of Mr. Cutler*8 admirable 
choir, whose concerts at Tremont Temple last 
winter gave so much pleasure to all lovcnt of 
good church music. 

But the Abbey itself, how it ma^ifled every 
eflect, and intensified ever}- emotion ! Tlic whole 
vast space seemed to be full of mu:$ic, as with a 
tangible presence ; and cvary chapel, anrh and 
recess sent back an ever increainng volume of 
sound. I am not used to the melting mood, but 
I am not ashamed to say that more than once 
the tears filled my eyes as the rush of emotion 
swept over me. Tlie asi^oeintiuns of the place 
were of tlieni-ielvcs overpowering; an unutterable 
awe fell upon me from the lofty arches. As I 
leaned upon the tomb of Chaucer, the spirits of 
the dead seemed to surround mc. llicre was 
Milton, a serene listener, with the tones of his 
father's organ in his memory*. Dn'den was medi- 
tating a new ode for St Ccrilia. And Handel 
stood leaning forward, not ill plea.sod to hear, and 
perhaps to join in his own immortal " Hallelujah" 
at the close. 

The service over, the vergers with the aid of 
the police soon cleared the ai!«les, and I was 
obliged to defer my pilgrimage among the shrines 
until another day. 

The Crystal Palace has been erected with new 
splendor at Sydenham. It stands upon an emi- 
nence, flanked by lofty towers on each wing, and 
commanding an extensive prospect botJi of the 
crowded city and of the exquisitely beautiful 
country. The palace is worth a trip across the 
Atlantic to sec. Its vast extent and the sym- 
m^ical arrangement of its parts strike tlie mind 
with wonder. Since the age that pitxluced the 
Gothic chuivhes no new arehitectural idea has 
been set ibrth that can be compared with this. 
The grounds in front arc laid out in the form of 
a cjuadrangle, two sides of which arc faced by 
the palaee and the long entrance gallery. The 
gardening has Imh'u commenced on a grand scale, 
and the flowers even now are abundant, and of 
all rare and beautiful varieties. Tlic air is full 
of fragrance. Witliin, also, the beauty of nature 
comes to the aid of art, for plants are every 
where ; they depend from the walls in emerald 
veils ; they twine about tlie slender columns ; 
and while they give graee to the otherwise .sharp 
outlines, they relieve the ejes, which would be 
pained by excess of light. 

I do not attempt to speak of the Palace as a 
Museum of Art and S<'icncc. I must leave the 
galleries of painting and sculpture; the various 
courts in which the results of the civiUzation of 
all nations are shown ; the Hpeeimens of mechanism 
and skill of the present day. Nor can I describe 
the sculptured monsters — icht]iyo«aurns or plesio- 
saurus — which in the lake and island show the 
footprints of the Creator in the antediluvian 
world. Of some accompliMlied man it wiis said 
that to know him. was a liberal education. And 
surely the visitor who sees understandingly the 
vast and methodical eoljcetions in this palace h«xs 
learned all that the universities can teach. 

This day was the last of the great Mubical Festi- 
val. The oratorio was Handel^ ** Israel in Egyj)t." 
On the two preceding feto days the number of 
persons present was about 1 2,000 ; on thib occa- 
sion there were 17,000. When it is considered 



that the lowest ]>rice of admi<&ion (in addition to 
three shillin^^ for railway fare) was 10.<. C</., 
($2.50.) and for re8er%*ed seats one and two 
guinea^ (fio and 5 10,) it is safe to say that no 
other city in the world could have furnished such 
an audience. At such prices the festival would 
have been a failure anywhere else. , 

There wa.s lianlly sufficient ventilation ; it was 
hot enough to rij)en Black Hamburgh clusters, or 
the pine-apples which a week before I saw gix)w- 
ing so tcm[>tingly golden for the Marquis of West- 
minster. We were human plants in a conserva- 
tor}'. The only consolation came in the shape of 
ices and slender bottles of sherry (benevolently 
watered so as to guard against undue hilarity). 
The audience were in good temper, and the order 
and decorum were truly wonderful, considering 
the crowd. 

From the great size of the chorus, 2,500 voices, 
I had perhaps anticipated too much. The memor}* 
of the Boston festival was fresh, but I supposed 
that this stupendous choir with the orchestra of 
COO performers and with the colossal organ, would 
give an impression far beyond any I had ever 
received. The effei't of choral music, however, 
is always to be judgcil by the space to be filled. 
The one hundred and twenty singers in West- 
minster Abbey, the day previous, made a greater 
impression upon the ear than this whole army. 
The chorus<.'s in the ^'Mesi>iah" in our Music Ilall 
seemed to have double the volume. Shut your 
eyes in the Crystal Palace and the sound seemed 
to come from a great distance, as though it were 
the music of a church heard in another street on 
a still evening. But look around over the acres 
of space covered with human heads, — or up at 
the lofty roof and down the long aisles through 
which the sound swelled and echoed, and the mind 
received quite a diflcrcnt idea. As the concert 
went on the jwwer and grandeur of the perform- 
ance grew upon me cvcrj' moment. The solos 
we mostly lost: it was like trying to catch the 
voice of a friend shouting to you from a hill half 
a mile away. The outlines of the melodies could 
be distinguished (by the aid of the printed score) 
but the quality of tone, and the style of execution 
could only be gue.ssi.'<l at. Sims Reeves was heard 
in The enemy ttaid I will pursue, FU overtake; 
and mmrh against his will he was compelled to 
repeat it. Clara Novello made her powerful voice 
felt in For he hath triumphed gloriously. Miss 
Dolby has a fine voice and one of great volume, 
but she was heanl with didiculty. The ix)nderous 
organ of Ilerr Formes, too, was far less cflfectivc 
tlian I had hoped. 

But the choruses were magnificent; they were 
sung with a unity and precision that was remark- 
able ; each ])art was as <;learly defined as though 
the choir were one of the ordinary size. In this 
composition Handel has shown hiffgi-catcst power 
The subject allows of no prettinesses, and there is 
hanlly a pleasing popular melody in the oratorio. 
With stern fidelity the composer follows the 
su(;ce.H.siv'e plagues and closes with the triumph 
over the drowned Egyptians. The choruses have 
tlic rugged grandeur of a chain of mountains — 
abysses overhung by cedar and yew, precipitous 
walls of granite, crowned with everlasting snow. 
Notliing so dramatic in the fonu of music has ever 
been presented to the world. My nerves were 
thrilled as by shocks from a battery. The 
^ darkness that might W felt," the wails for the 
first born, and tlic whelming of " the horse and 



his rider" were appalling. T\'hen the ho>ts 
'* sank to the bottom like a »tonc," and ** not one 
was left, not one, not one,** the silence in the 
pauses was like that of the tomb. 

The onlv thinz that disturlx^d the balance of 
harmony was the tremendous volume of the 
organ, whi« h when its full power was cmploA-rd 
easily ovcr|X>weretl the whole force of sing»'rs 
and orchestra. In some forti.'i^inio pas.- ages its 
billowy waves swelled and rolled over the mu!ti- 
tude of voices, as the sea closed over the army of 
Pharaoh. 

The perfonnances were closed by singing the 
national anthem, " God save the Queen." The 
stanzas were first sunjr as solos bv Mme. Xovello, 
Sims Reeves and Herr Formes, then earh was 
repeated in chorus. It was as sublime as a thun- 
der btonn. Cheers filled the air, and handker- 
chiefs waved in loval enthusiasm. 

m 

The Queen and court attended one of thc«c 
festivals — to hear the ** Me<-<iah," vou mav suo- 
pose, or " Israel in Eg}pt," the composer s mas- 
terpiece ? No, it was '* Judas Maccaba*us," an 
inferior work. Handel composed this in honor 
of the Duke of Cumberland upon his return from 
suppressing an insurrection; in this expe<lition 
the •* concjuering hero " showed a cruelty so severe 
and unnecessary', that his name has become infa- 
mous. But the music was at once popular with 
the court, and it has always been fashionable 
since that time. 

The Jews in London always turn out in great 
force to hear the Old Testament oratorios of 
Handel. Tlie music that illustrates their hi.'^orv 
belongs to them as an inheritance. I saw a party 
not far from where I was sitting ; their eyes glis- 
tened and their heads kept time proudly when 
the majestic chorus. For he hafh triumphed ylo- 
riously, was perfonncd. It was their triumph ; 
it was for them tliat the horse and his rider were 
drowned in the depths of the sea. Their faces 
kindled with another light, however, when men- 
tion was made of the spoil, tlic gold and silver 
which were carried away. Na«es grew more 
hooked, and eyes sparkled as from the reflection 
of jewels. It was their gain ; it was only the 
enemy that was des[)oiled. I fancied they would 

have been glad to ticket the plunder on pawn. 

« * * * « * * 

Untf.rwald. 



Letter from Signer OnidL 

Signor Guidi's name is associntcd by many of us 
with very pleasant recollections of the early days of 
Italian opera in this city, and very many will bo 
glad to see over his own signature the contradiction 
of the report of his decease, while they will sympa- 
thize with him in his misfortunes and afflictions. 
Wc know nothing of the charges to which he refers, 
hat arc <;lnd to afford him this opportunity of refuting 
tbctn, trnsting that it will be found amply snflicient. 

Cincinnati, Auo. 21, 1857. 

Mr. DwiGHT : — Dear Sir,— Domestic duties and the 
sad misfortune of the losu of one of my children have 
prevented me from writing a few lines to you request- 
ing the favor of giving them a place in your Journal. 
They are merely intended to exonerate my character 
from the stain which the mysterious events of the few 
past months may lead my friends to conjecture. 

The first public statement was that I had come into 
possession of some $10,000, left by a deceased relative. 
Next my departure for Europe; while a few days 
afterward the papers of Chicago mentioned my arrival 
and appearance in public with tlie intention to locate 
there. This statement must have surprised some 
persons, especially the congregation of Grace church. 
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>There I had contracted an engagement of a year, and 
from whom I had received such generous assistance. 
Had a letter which I sent to a New York editor been 
inserted in his paper, the mysterj' would have been 
solved, and ray character exonerated from all blame ; 
but I have ascertained tiiat as yet they are under the 
impression that all my proceedings have been but 
deception. 

To clear the mystery, therefore, I will simply state 
that I left New York for Boston with the intention to 
start for Europe, leaving my family in the care of ray 
wife's mother. Upon my arrival in Boston my money, 
all I had in my possession, was stolen from me, an 
advertisement of which nuiy be found in the Boston 
papers, and a notice iu the Police office. By friendly 
assistance I received $-75, part of which I left with my 
wife in Boston, and went to New York, in hope that 
by making known my sad misfortune I might realize 
the necessary means to proceed to Europe. The 
statement was considered a falsehood by one person 
to whom I applied, and under the disappointment I 
resolved to trust to ray ability, and proceeded to Chi- 
cago with the intention of getting scholars with the 
assistance of some persons of my acquaintance. I 
was advised to give a concert, having been received 
with marked success on the occasion of my appear- 
ance at Mr. Ahner's concert. I exerted my streng'h 
to the utmost, and was sadly disappointed with a loss 
by the concert of all I had earned by toil and labor in 
lessons. This sad catastrophe was the last stroke to 
my energy, and the result was that I was taken sick 
with bleeding of the lungs, and have to this day lost 
the use of my voice entirely. It is in the hands of 
God to give me back the only means of supporting 
my family ; but should I recover it I shall consider it 
one of those acts of merciful kindness which God 
alone can perform. I need not relate by what means 
I have supported my family to this time, only I will 
say that I have tasted of bitter drops, aside from the 
blame of tbose who considered mc a dishonest man. 
The last statement of my death I know not by whom 
it was got into the papers. I have met with friends, 
and trust that those I left behind will consider me yet 
worthy their esteem. The weight of misfortune has 
been severe on me, and I trust that the close of them 
is the loss of my beloved child, which I consider the 
hea\icst of all. 

My health is slowly improving, although not as fast 
as I might desire. I sha^l remain in Cincinnati to 
give lessons, and should my health require, proceed 
south on the approaching winter, if I can. 

I will take this opportunity to return my thanks to 
my friends in Boston, as well as those of New York, 
among whom I keep a dear remembrance of the choir 
of Grace church, and Mr. Isaac H. Brown, the sexton, 
by whom I have been most kindly assisted. Trusting 
that this public statement may assure them that I am, 
however unfortunate, worthy of their synpathy and 
cdtcem, I have the honor to be. 

Yours respectfully, G. C. Gi'iDi. 
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Tub PiiOMKNADB CoKCKRTS h.ivo hccn con- 
tinued durinj; the present week, with undimlnislicd 
success, the vnrious Imnds plnyinj^ in turn on every 
evening of the week. No cutertuiuracnt lias been 
given iu this city tliut lias been more popular or more 
successful than tliis scries of concerts. There is a 
very general desire that tlicy should be rontinnod 
for i\ lon;;(T jicriod, and not be brought to a close, 
as Announced, at the end of this week. 

FiiKZ/ouNi. — Wc huvo tnrned over all our files 
of French and Knglish papers for some years past, 
in the iiopn of Hiulin<; some ncconnt of the new prima 
donmi brouL^lit out by Mr. Ullraan. Wc find how- 
ever notliing but very brief notices of her perform- 
ances in London in 1842, so that she is no novice 
upon the lyric stage, and wo are somewhat surprised 
to find so little mention mndo of a singer whose 
name, at least, has hiccn quite familiar to as for sev> 
eral years. She sang, we believe, daring the past 



season in Paris, and her real natno is Pogjri. The 

London Athet}(fum thus alludes to her visit to the 

United Slates: 

Madame Frrzzolini is announced as expected In 
America to sing for a abort season in Italinn opera. 
To all conversant with the stare in wliich tlnit skill- 
ful artist's voice has been for some years pa-^t. it 
must be obvious that for a now couniry and for a 
new pnblic unahie to eke out Avliat U inaudible by 
imagination or by mcniury, the lady can merely be 
engaged on the strength of h?r name. 

Bkass vs. Reeds. — Happily all the world docs 

not think alike. The subjoined clipping; from the 

Traveller's Montreal letter ^ives the opinion of the 

writer upon the Brifi>h Re«;imontrtl Bandj*. Per 

contra^ nothing standi 8o entirely apart by itself in 

our memory as ssupcrior and niilikc any military 

mu<ic wjB have ever heard, as the performances 

heard several year^ siiu'e at Quebec and Montreal 

from bands of similar si/e and constitution to the 

one referred to in this letter. The feature that the 

writer condemns most was to us its jjreatcst beauty 

—the ureal number of wood in>trnnients. 

In the nftcrnoon there wu-* a review of the .IHth 
Uc'jiment on the Champ de M.irs, near the court 
hou«c. Wiicfher it was intended for a scientific dis- 
play or not I am unable to say ; bur this much is 
due — it wan a creditalde exhibition. The nuisie by 
the band was pood, though not '* puttinjr the Boston 
bands to blush," as the correspondent of the ConnW 
is pleased to say. On the contrary, the Bri;.^•«(le, or 
Brass, or Gcrmania arc, all three of them, quite as 
scientific and skillful. Last autumn, at the railroad 
juiiilee ball, I heard this same band in contrast with 
Chandler's Portland Bnni ; and those of your read- 
ers who were present at Bonsccours at the time will, 
I thitik, join with mc in giving to Chandler's the 
highest encominma. The 39ih band is lar;;e, but it 
has some dozen men blowing their breath away on 
clarinets, Ims.^oons and flutes, to but little purpose. 
In short, it is a great waste of wind The band is 
modelled as our Boston bands were fifteen years ago. 
Take aw.iy the incfii<'ient reeds and give them tubas 
instead, and this Crimean band would crash ont a 
mighty march ; but now it wants body, as an Eng- 
lishman would say of his beer. The melody Is one 
grand squeak, sotmdin^r like the se<quialtr:i of the 
organ, and about as well adapted for melody as that 
stoj) would he with a swell accompaniment. There 
is a brilliancy to ihc American hands not yet attained 
by the Knglish, if this is a fair specimen of their 
proficiency. 

Mr Otto Gold.<ebmidt. the husband of Jenny Lind, 
is nt present in Knglnnd, making arrnngemcnls for 
the removal thither of his family, whi<"h is passing 
the summer at the vi'lage of Oberkessnit/., near 
Dresden, and has rcccnllv been increased bv the birth 
of li dnn;:hlcr. Mrs. Lind-Goldschmidt's voice, it is 
said, has neither lost in quantity nor in quality, and 
hhc wou'd nor refuse th«* offer of another musical tonr 
(hrongli the United States. 

TiiK LoxnoN Opkra Sb.\son has given nothing 

new. Kvery opnru that has been played there, save 

the Italian version of Fra DiavUo, is as familiar in 

Boflton and New York as it can be to London and 

Paris. The Illiistrntcd News gives the essence of the 

musical intelligence of the season in the following 

paragraph : 

With the closing of the two Italian theatres, the 
London musical season has terminated. The season 
at both bouses has been uneventful ; every thing at 
either worthy of commemoration may be comprised 
in a few word.s. At neither house has a single new 
piece been performed. Kvcn the prolific Verdi has 
cea.sed to produce, and the genius for dramatic 
composition, it would seem, is extinct. Ili-s music is 
still that which is chiefly in vogue. The ' Traviata' 
nt her Majesty's Theatre, has had a conntcr * Tra- 
viata' at the Lyceum ; and the two charming Violcttas, 
Piccolomini and Bosio, seem, on the whole, to have 
been well matched in respect to attraction ; thoutrh 
Piccolomini, it may be said, has fallowed hci"self ihe 
better actR'ss, and Bosio the better singer. To the 
lovers of classical music the most interesting occur- 
fences at Her Majesty's Theatre have been the 
revivals of Mozart's chef d'ocuvre, 'Don Giovanni,* 
and the ' Nozze di Figaro' — both got up with great 
care and completeness, and admirably performed; 
and at the other house tlic pro^iciion of Aiibcr's 
delightful * Fra Diavolo,' adapted by himself to the 
Italian stage. At Her Majesty's Theatre three new 
performers — Mile. Spczia, Mile. Onolani, and Signor I 



Giuglini — have been introdnced to the English pnblic, 
and have been found worihv of their Continental 
renown. At the Lyceum the new performers have 
been Signor Xeri Beraldi — a good tenor, of the second 
rank; and Mile. Victoire Balfe, whose career prom- 
ises to be a brilliant one. Both ho.>ses have been 
well supported by the public; and Mr. Lumley's 
season, wc have reason to believe, has been a 
prosperous one. It is currently said that the rebuild- 
ing of Covent Garden is to be actively carried on, 
with a view of its being ready by the beginning of 
the next Opera season. 

Miss Louisa Pync and Mr. Harri.son have taken 
the Lyceum for three months, and are busily employed 
in organizing a company, of which they themselves 
arc the nucleus. The instrumental band, forty strong, 
is selected from the bands of the Royal Italian Opera, 
the Sacred Harmonic Society and the Orchestral 
Union ; and there will be a chorus of corresponding 
strength and quality. The repertoire will be exten- 
sive, consisting of the best Knglish ojicras and operas 
ailapled to the English stage; and it will include, we 
jinderst.ind, an original opera of much merit, by an 
American conqioscr. which has had great success in 
the United States. The theatre is to open on the 
21st of Septeuihcr. and the performances will continue 
till about Chryitmas. 



BO&TON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

TIIK Fifth Term of the Boston Musin School will rommenee 
on Mnnd.iy, tht* 5^h of October nfxt, at Mprenntlle Hall. 
TnKtrnctinti will he Riven in the followlno: dt-partnients : — 
R>^teiu of Notation, Il.trniony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
poHirion with refi'n-nro to Munical Form and IiiRtrnnientarioo, 
Vo«-iili»ition, Pniciire in Chorus SiriKing, l*li«no-Forte, Violin, 
and Hn}' of ike Oi'cheatrul InstromcutA. Price of Tuition S25 
per t4'rm. 

BfKird of Instruction :— B. F. nAKsa. J. W. Adams, Lkvi P. 
lIoMBiu J. C D. Pahkkr, and William Scuultze. 
For porticuiars, oddrcKS U F. Dakir, No 4 llowe Pl.ice. 

WM. KKAD, S4!vV of the Corporation. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

AT THKIR 

New and Capacious Music StorCi 

No. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 

Would C4ll the Aftention of the MuKloal Public to their large 
and nonsrantlj increasing Stock of 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHEET IflUSIC nnd mUSIC BOOKS, 

ANTI AN 

UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 

— 01*— 

Pianos and L^elodeons for Sale and to Let 

The recent pnhlications of 0. D. & Co. comprise , 

VKUPI'S CKLKP.HATKD OPKRA OF TL TttOVATORE, with 
Trsili.in nnd Knglish wiirdi<. Price 93. 

BACirS 48 PRKLDDES AND FUGUKS. Vol. I. Price $S. 

TIIK r.RKTlIOVKN COU.RCTION OF SACUKT) MHSIC : 
coinpriiiinK Theinei" from tlw\Vork«of ncHliovcn, Haydn, 
M'-wirt, nnd other eminent Compoj!frn ; nnd Orijcinal Tune^, 
Chantn and Anflicmn. The whole hnnnoniwd in four part*, 
wirh an Aci'ouipuniincnt lor the Or{i:in. Ry K. IvK8, Ja., 
yy. Au'RAJt imd TI. C. TiMM. New Kditlnn, lleTised and 
Knlnrgud. Price «1. 

TIIR OPKRATIC ALRUM : A Collection of Hnrie In Parts, 
ft»r l^id!!*^' ▼ofrcs intMidcd ptirtirularly for SeinlnnHon, 
High 84hool(i, Musical Cla9«;s and the Social Circle. Price 
07 cents. 

THE MUr'irAT. WREATH; A CoUccMon of .Rong«, contprln- 
ing rhe be-niricf* of KnicHuh, Gerninn, Fn^iich nnd Italian 
uidody, with KntrM^li wnrdi<, by I'crrivul, UcLcoU and 
othc-n. K'litcdby K. IvEi>, Jr. Price :|1. 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RKLIEP FROM STUDY. 
A Collwtion of Twn-Pjirt Sonpr^, ronMi!«fitip: mostly of Kle- 
g»int V.xtTAvtf from tlii» WorkK c»f Kiiiinent Coinpo^rs, with 
Kn^linh wordfi. written expruxfilv for the purpone, and In- 
ti'n<ie.l to he xung by One or Fifty voices. By K. Ivxs, Js. 
Price W) cents. 

THE MUSICAL 8PBFJ.1N0 BOOK : A New Method of In- 
srmetion in the RudiinentM of Unnic, tocuther with a Choice 
Seriex of Mnsirnl Rccrontions. Price 76 cents. 

IN PRESS : A Inrge number and variety of Valuable Works, 
the iisiiiies and general features of which will soon bo made 
public. 

OLIVER DITSON Sl CO. 

3IU81C PUBIilSIIKRS, 

AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTIES k MErX)DEONS, 
277 Woshineton St., Boaton. 



ATBENJEUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second KxhIbiMon will open WEDNESDAY, July 16, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found. 
The VisitNtlon, by Page ; The First N. K. Thansglving, by 
KdwIn White; additional pictures by Allston ; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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RUSSELL & EICHAEDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OT NEW MUSIC. 

AUGUST. 

TOOAI. MUBIO. 
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IF) » — P«* Haute, a 

lUMUi n-ONT LIT HI MARRT TET, Cou-lc, 

(Bft")8 pTMHoTTti, 19 

nVMir lUBB AGO, (DjI J. N.tiootbla 

iM trru u KiarcAJt ixusio. 
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NONAmriEiVDflal) i,...L. IVtlil^l 
or MV MOTU£[l, Xd. 1, of 
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KMILV POUCa, IF)t Mn. WiB. diRnt, a 

'" — (AIUII6 J . C. D. Pirkv. IE 

'116 A, LoHFlilwni, 36 

I 8ERRNADK, (BBiaor)4 ...A.jBDmili*, S 
t DB POriTH:!, Op, Bi, (B) 7 . . ,9. Tbllbtn, U 
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for Dwight*! Jonmal of Miuie. 

Chaiaoteristics of Felix MendelMohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BT DB. HBB,MAMN ZOPFF. 
[Coaeloded from p. 102] 
Mendelasohn, in the sphere of Romantic Art, 
is an exceedingly characteristic manifestation. 
Earlier composers of genius, particularly Beet- 
hoven, are also Romanticists; but Beethoven 
especially was wise enough to merely touch upon 
the Romantic, merely use it as frame, as attract- 
ive background. After him the Romantic rose 
to the importance of a principle in Art ; its hap- 
piest epoch dates, as I have said in the article on 
Weber, from the war of liberation and the na- 
tional feeling thereby awakened. Kdmer, Weber 
and Tleck, especially the last two, not to reckon 
the plastic artists of that epoch, reaped in it their 
richest laurels. But they themselves, still more 
their followers, lived full soon to see the fading 
of a principle not rooted permanently in life ; 
and the best evidences of this were the later per- 
formances of Mendelssohn and Tieck, and the 
experiences they had to undei^ ii^a life from 
which they became unconsciously alienated, on 
account of its continual change of form. Men- 
delssohn became, like the rest, a necessity to the 
people of that time ; he, of the Berlin professors' 
coterie, naturally became the Berlin professors' 
composer. Their clique, (and what class in Ber- 
lin does not form a clique, each split up again 
into little, often sharply distinct, subdivisions I) 
gave him, so to say, their consecration, created 
his fiune, set him forth as their own pmdnct, as 
the representative of their views and achieve- 
ments, rivalled the fine ladies' worid in making 
his life pleasant as possible, and thus became in a 



great dt»gree giiilty of the still-stand in his devel- 
opment 

Mendelssohn's amiability, his inclination to 
gratify if possible the darling wish of every one, 
was naturally in many ways abused. As a most 
remarkable instance I will here adduce only the 
composition of the Greek choruses of Sophocles, 
without inquiring who gave him the chief impulse 
to attempt it. Suffice it to say, the amiable Men- 
delssohn, when some one suggested the banishing 
of the clarinets from his church music, as being a 
too sensual and un-Protestaut instrument, not 
only declared his readiness to do so, but consumed 
much time in preliminary studies to that end, 
under the direction of the famous antiquarian, 
Prof. Bockh. People wei'e in raptures, pix)- 
nounced the music truly classical, and performed 
it everywhere, intoxicated with its beauty. 

Not to discuss the question whether the muse 
of Mendelssohn was fitted, by its peculiar devel- 
opment, to make a music to Sophocles, neither he 
nor any one of all those high and learned gentle- 
men inspired with the idea of dragging the an- 
tique upon our smooth-planed boards, considered, 
on the one hand, the heaven-wide difTerence 
between the music of the ancients and our Art, 
nor, on the other hand, how music, acconling to 
our present conception of it, can only operate in 
a field which belongs chiefly to the sphere of 
feeling, or which always includes that as a bridge 
to the realm of thought Now look at the Greek 
choruses in this regard. They are almost alto- 
gether didactic, meditative and descriptive. You 
hear, perhaps, a pur of flutes, like train-bearing, 
liveried servants ; but a composer who is all aglow 
with musical truth and feeling is fairly cast upon 
the sands here with his feelings ; indeed the lan- 
guage of the choruses is so much music in itself, 
the few passages which admit of situations are so 
executed, that the music cannot develop itself 
without becoming tedious. In fact there was 
nothing left, but to raise one's self upon a very 
high cothurnus, and, quite unconcerned about 
the good lessons which the chorus gives, about 
the cities it describes, to walk in with pathetic 
gravity and friendly smiles, and compose a music, 
to which, it is to be hoped, some day, after the 
passion for the antique has died out, a suitable 
text will be appended. That such music may be, 
notwithstanding, splendid, thrilling, genial, is 
quite obvious. 

Moreover I hold it indispensably necessary to 
warn those who study Mendelssohn, against 
weaknesses in declamation, melody and rhythm, 
also owing to the same still-stand in the develop- 
ment of his powers. One likes to sing his pieces, 
and yet one is soon weary of most of his choruses. 
How comes that ? His melodies are attractive, 



melting, langiii.<hing. His description is exceed- 
ingly fine, noble and sensible, for tlie most part 
true ; but the rhythm is often lame in the cho- 
ruses, and the tm^ucnt succession of tones of 
equal length is what old cxiM»ricnce proves the 
voice cannot easily sustain. Moreover he often 
strikes repeatedly upon the same tone in pitch ; 
this too is wearisome, though lower tones are 'in- 
termingled. In the declamation of single svlla- 
bles he frequently, like Weber and other greater 
masters, leaves us in the lurch. Only Gluck in 
the French, Handel in the English, Bach in the 
German, can Ixi I'clied on hei'e. From all the 
otlier vocal composers you have to take into 
the bargain much which has not any motive ; for 
instance, short syllables upon a suddenly high 
tone. As here is not the place to write a treatise 
upon &*inging declamation, I refer the reader to 
Marx's Theory of Composition. 

I must be pardoned this, to many, perhaps, 
harsh, but certainly candid exposition; above all, 
let the i-eader banish all suspicion that I am 
seeking to disparage the great and imperishable 
merits, the truly, genial achievements of this 
nevertheless great artist Let him see nothing 
in it but the performance of a duty, which the 
writer upon Art owes to society, namely, that of 
rendering the judgment clearer and more unso- 
phisticated about an Art sustained by men (and 
not by demi-gods) ; and for this reason I must 
add, by way of further exposition and justifica- 
tion of the Romantic, and for the especial benefit 
of artists, this hint: that Mendelssohn surrendered 
himself to a far more strongly marked senti- 
mentality than Weber, and that he thus became 
the consecrated leader and example to a more 
and more sickly tendency, much relished by that 
portion of society whom the long peace had cor- 
rupted, but avoided by the yet sound kernel, like 
any other feeble, over-spiced or sweetened dish. 
Few persons occupy themselves with the future 
enough to be able to infer it in some measure 
fixHu the present, or still more truly, from the 
past It remains therefore for the future to de- 
cide, from the whole course of events, upon the 
justness of such criticism ; for it is hardly possible 
for most men to tear themselves free ftom preju- 
dices and habits, from their unthinking and be- 
lieving reverence for the judgment of some ruling 
caste of artists or of writers; they are meet pai^ 
tial to thote artists, who offer them the most ma- 
terial for losing themselves in a certain ckiaro' 
weuro of thought and feeling. Hence after ages 
must decide whether the Romantic is still det- 
tined as a principle to work out great retolti, or 
whether it must fall back to the place assigned it 
by the great clasric masters. But Art itself is 
brought nearer and nearer to actual life, from 
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which it has stood too remote to do it all the glo- 
rious service, to which such celestial agency is 
called. 



The true Musical Amateur. 

BY H. P. CHOBLEY. 

The first duty which Amateurs owe to the art 
of music is to comprefieiul if. By this I do not 
mean merely that they must be able to read the 
characters, to understand the terms and the 
general rules of practice, and to sing, or perform 
with a certain degree of skill upon one or more 
instruments ; these I consider as merely the first 
elements of the education of an Amateur. It is 
by aiming at nothing more than this, and con- 
sequently bv vving with professed nmsicians in a 
branch in which they are sure to be inferior, that 
Amateui*8 have brought their name into occasional 
ridicule and contempt The very term Amateur, 
interpreted merely as a performer, implies inferi- 
ority. 

I would not be understood as depiHJciating or 
undervaluing such performances; on the contraiy, 
I esteem them among the most precious ornaments 
of life, and as adding infinite grace and elegance 
to the domestic circle. But I would make this 
distinction; that the performances of musical 
Amateurs, both instrumental and vocal, while tlicy 
contribute largely to the happiness and refinement 
of life, and on this account are of inestimable 
value, still tliey are not likely in any direct or 
positive manner to enlarge the sphere, or to rais<'- 
the standanl of music, cronsidered purely as an 
art 

While, therefore, it is to be recommended to 
the Amateur, both for his own comfort and that of 
his friends, to become as skillful a performer as his 
circumstances will allow, and above all, to be 
thorough in whatever practice he may acquire, it 
still seems this is not his peculiar duty; he is 
called to a higher and more important sphere ; he 
is to be the judge, critic and arbiter of Music, 
viewed in the broadest sense as one of the fine 
arts. The judginent of Amateurs with regard to 
musical compositions anil pt^rformances is of the 
highest con.se(juence. For tliough we grant that 
the great Masters of the Art, the Mozarts, Han- 
dels and Becthovens, in their compositions, obey 
only the inward voice of genius, and write simply 
to ffive utterance to the art which lies within them, 
still I would ask, for whom exists the whole vast 
apparatus of music which tlie civilized world has 
placed in array? for whom are opera-houses 
reared ? for whom tijeir long train of dependents 
maintained ? for whom are choirs educated V in a 
word, for whom first of all is music written and 
performed ? I answer, for musical Amateurs : 
with them lies the jurisdicdon in the empire of 
music ; to them the appeal is made ; to them, the 
composer and the performer c<iually look for 
sympathy, remuneration and fame. 

In the first place, then, the Amateur must 
become familiar with nmsic as a science; for 
without this he can never duly appreciate it as an 
art He must know enough of the science of 
harmony to be aware of the vast and apparently 
endless combination of sounds. It generally 
requires a less tutored ear to perceive and enjoy 
melody, or the air, than to distinguish the richness 
of harmonic chords. But tlio ear of the Amateur 
must become accustomed to the latter, if he would 
be able to distinpjish between truly fine composi- 
tions and the flunsy, but perhaps more popular 
productions of ephemeral writers. Without a 
knowledge of harmony and some comprehension 
of thi* beautiful science of modulation, and an ear 
accustomed to its changes, it is impossible that the 
works of the great masters should be duly appro- 
ciaicu. 

I do not mean, by these remarks, to recommend 
the study and practice of the 8< ience of music as 
an ultimate object The science is chiefly valu- 
able as the ground, or frame-work, of the art: it 
IB to the perfection of music what anatomy is to 
sculpture, or painting: what the skeleton is to the 
fiill-rounded, glowing, living form : and he who 
rests contented with the science alone, irfno wiser 
than the sculptor who shouhl exiKJc;^ to fashion a 



statue out of a pile of dr}* bones. Yet I believe 
that this mistake, with regard to music, is not 
seldom made. I have heard perfonnances of con- 
siderable pretension, in whicn it was obvious that 
no idea whatever pervaded the piece, and that it 
was nothing but a tissue of learned chords and 
modulations — the very pedantrj* of music. And 
the performer appeai-ecl to me about as judicious 
as tlie public speaker who should attempt to en- 
tertain his audience by reading the dictionary to 
them. I have listened to preludes and voluntaries 
which sounded like a lecture on the geology of 
music, illustrated bv specimens of primary forma- 
tions and organic remains. 1 have seen com- 
positions which were written ap])arcntly only to 
terrify the i)erfbnner, with their chromatic horrors 
— a buiying ground, whcro the ghosts of departed 
chonls and staves were gibbering, and through 
which Musical Science si^em(*d to stalk at large — 
an annnated skeleton, in the midst of a howling 
wilderness of demi-semi-quavers. 

This is not music, but only a parade of the 
foundation and framework ot the art Let the 
Amateur descend to view the mas.«5ive rocks and 
walls on which the temple is reared; let him study 
their wonderful arrangement, the skill of their 
contrivance, the eternity which is pillaix'd in their 
strengtli : but let him never mistake the founda- 
tion ibr the aerial and sublime superstructure with 
its infinite array of ornament its heaven-pointing 
spires, and its magical proj)ortions. 

in the second phwe, the Amateur must coni])re- 
hend music as an art: he must be able to measure 
its compass — to understJind its richness, variety 
and power: what are the legitimate precincts, 
where are the limits of its capacities? A scientific 
party have lately sounded the depth of the 
Atlantic, and the exploring lead has at last found 
a resting place beneath the, great deep. But who 
has yet fathomed the depths of music ? who can 
say what treasures yet lie undiscovered and 
unnx'ked of within its mysterious caves and cells? 
As the penetrating search of tlie composer draws 
forth its riches one by one fiom their resting- 
places, the Amateur must examine, and ajipreciate 
tliem, and fix their ndative value. All honor be 
given to the p:eniu8 which di.scovers them : to the 
composer belong the toil, the reward, the glor}- ; 
the Amateur can but assign to the glittering gems 
and pearls their place in the casket or the diadem. 

The peculiar province of the Amateur, there- 
fore, is the theory of music; a comprehen.sivc 
knowledge of the capacities and the legitimate 
sphere of the art; a taste cultivated to the highest 
degree ; and a judgment unbiased by local pre- 
judices, and free from the influence of any par- 
ticular school. In this way, far more than by any 
performance, or composition of his own, must the 
Amateur expect to exert a salutary influence upon 
the art 

The Amateur should be, if T may u.<»c the ex- 
pression, a classical musician ; that is, he should 
become familiar, either through his own study, or ^ 
by a constant attendance on tlie performance of 
professors, with the whole literature of music ; he 
mnst,^ as far as p«i8sible, be acquainted with the 

Erincipal compositions of all the great Masters ; 
e should recognize the style of each ; compare, 
contrast and assign their relative merit To the 
cultivated mind this study opens a vast field for 
inve8ti<ration and tlioun;lit Music, as embodied in 
the writinn:sof the various Composers, approaches 
nearer to literature than any other art; and pre- 
sents to the scholar a subject for study, in many 
respects analogous to the study of language and 
poetry. The various kinds of music correspond 
to the various branches of poetry, the Lyric, 
Dramatic, Elegiac and Festive. There is the 
Opera, more simple in its plot, less rapid, perhaps, 
and less rich in tlie ideas it conveys, tlian the 
Drama, but more complete and perfect in its 
repre,scntation and expression, and traversing the 
whole reach of human passion. There is the song, 
now sparkling with tlie champaigne vivacity of 
Beranger, now intoxicating with the melody of 
Goethe ; sounding out the trumpctrcall of Boms, 
or gracefully wearinj^ the flowery wre.ath of Moore. 
Tlie Oratorio, in its stately mareh and grand 
descriptions, embodying some progressive story, 
with Its h}inns and choruses, which rival the 



flights of Pindar, or Milton, may stand for the 
musical Epic. The sonata, with its delightful 
chanrres and modulations, thrilling with some 
exquisite melody, or bursting forth into wild and 
passionate strains, or rolling on in a starely flood 
of harmony, reminds us of the noble stanzas of 
Grav, or Pope. The magical rhythm of the 
Waftz, the most perfect and the most captivating 
form which music can assume, finds its tyjje only 
in a few and rare strains in the odes of llorai'C, 
the sonnets of Pctraivh. or Shakspeare, and 
occasional passa;jies in Schiller, in Campbell, 
I!klcx)re, or Byron. 

But to the cultivated student of the art, music, 
while this analogy is supported, seems in one 
respect to transcend all literature. It is an uni- 
versal language. Here then, it presentb a variety 
and richness of character which are denied to the 
literature of any single language. In the creation 
of mu.*dcal literature, the great writers of all coun- 
tries have thouijht in the same lanjruajre — a Ian- 
guanre of sufficient power, compass and flexibility 
to give utterani'c to all the various ideas sujrirested 
both bv individual and national difference of 
character. In the study of mu;iic, therefore, the 
Amateur holds direct intcrcouree wiih the mighty 
geniuses of every land : the misty veil of trans- 
lation is never interposed between his mind and 
theirs: he meets them face to face: he converses 
with them in his own native tongue. He is then 
enabled to comprehend, enjo}', and conqiare the 
efforts of genius in this branch in all (civilized 
lands: he no longer finds himself limited bv 
boundary lines, by rivers, or mountains, whicli 
place the limits to language. As a musician, he 
becomes a citizen of the world : everv where at 
home: every where addressed in fiis mother 
tongue. It is the duty of the Amateur to avail 
himself of these great advantages — to become a 
critic; in a more extended sen.se than the literar)' 
reviewer, or historian. It is his high privilege, 
and he should not neglect it, to rea<l, compare, 
and appreciate the literature of the whole world, 
as embodied in one rich and copious language. 
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''Punch'* on Fashionable Musical Parties. 

From my own social experience I should be 
inclined to say that "a little music'* — like '* a little 
knowledge" — is •* a dangerous thing." I suppose 
we shall all agive that of the many varieties of 
the evening-party-punishment, none can well be 
more severe than that to which one is sentenced 
by a card, with the apparently innocent word 
" Music*' at the bottom pf it Let me enumerate 
the different inflictions of social torture included 
in this insidious dissyllable. 

Imprimis. It means crowding four hundred 
people, of both sexes and all ages, into a space 
suflicient to accommodate about half tlie number. 

Secondly. It means that all these four hundred 
unfortunates are to be planted in chaira, so placed, 
that not one of the four hundred can get up 
without disturbing all the rest — like Wordsworth's 
cloud, the mass must "move all together, if it 
move at all." 

Thirdly. It means, either, enduring trash vocal 
or crash instrumental, which it is pure waste of 
time, and degradation of human ears, to listen to, 

Fourthly. Hearing sweet melodies and noble 
hannonies under conditions of discomfort and 
distraction, which utterly destroy the exquisitcness 
of the one, and the grandeur of the other. 

Fifthly, ft means conversation prevented. 

Sixthly. It means confining one's \»iew of the 
ladies to their back-hair, or the floral and legu- 
minous ornaments which embellish the feniale 
nuque now-a-days. 

Seventhly. It implies, in nine cases out of ten, 
an insufl'erable display eitlier of amateur impu- 
dence, or artistic mediocrity. 

Eighthly. It shows John Bull in some of his 
mo6t offensive phases of snobbishness and purse- 
pride. 

Ninthly. It is tedious. 

Tenth ly. It is costly. 

And to conclude, it encourages bad music; 
keeps up the mischievous delusion that the English 
are a musical nation ; and brings over annually 
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to these shores a set of impudent and incapable 
pretenders, who de^'ode a divine art, and laugh 
at the Biitish beard. Music! Tfiut a musical 
party ! These four hundred bored, UaAe, over- 
oeated, over-crowded, sufferers — and at the upper 
end of tlie room that knot of dark-whiskered, 
blue-chinned, black-moustached, short-cropped 
men — looking; like the lately discharj^ed cargo of 
a continental convict-ship — and that cluster of 
haixl-featurcd, hollow-eyed, foreign women, en- 
tix'nrhed behind the rampart of an Eraixl's or 
Broadwixxl's grand pianoforte, much bethumped 
by the long haiivd Teutonic or Gallic, or Italian 
accomj)anyist, at a pound ibr the evening, and 
refivshnients ! No, vou deceive yourself. Mr. 
Bull. This is not nuisii*. What musical appre- 
ciation there may be in this audience — what 
musical utterance there may be in the soul, or 
throat, or fingers of these voi-alists or instrument- 
alists — finds no outlet in this place under these 
conditions. The man who bought Punch from 
the puppet-show-man and thought he would 
scjueak and speak, and bivak everybody's head, 
without the ingenious artist in the show-box, was 
not more out in his calculation than any Lonl 
Duke of Drearycourt, or His Grace the Man|uis 
of Carabas, or Mr. Moueypennv, the great C»ty 
capitalist, when he hires llcrr lilausenbalg, ami 
Signor Scjuallini, and SIgnor Danari Guadagna, 
at ten guineas per song, in the expectation of 
getting nnisic out of them. These people have a 
contempt for their magnificent employer, as they 
sit there, in their scornful isolation behind the 
grand piano. Their music ought to translate itself 
— both lor them and for you — into the clink of 
sovertMgns. " Sing a Song of Sixpence" is the 
motto of both euiployi'i*s and employed. They 
give their notes in exchange for vours. Hear 
them talk of England ; they are at no pains to 
conceal their contempt for every thing in and 
about the country — but its guineas; and you have 
no right to blame them. You buy their songs, 
just as you buy your pine-a])ples, and your plate 
and your pictures; because opera singere and 
pine-apples, and plate and pictures, are types and 
8}'mbois of wealth and consi*quence. 

There have been times when England was 
musical ; but they came long before the epoch of 
operas, and nobility's concerts, and ^'uiusical 
evenings." Those were the days of good Queen 
Bess, when scarce a man or woman, high or low, 
but could bear a part in glee or madrigal or part- 
song — when in manor, and farm, cind village ale- 
house, and rustic chuix-h, cunningly blended voices 
went up continually, '* in linked sweetness long 
drawn out'* — when the maiden of high degree 
sang at her virginals or lute, the minstrel at the 
market-cross to his viol or crowd, the milk-maid 
to the bii-ds over her pail — when music was a part 
of every man's e<lucation and of every woman's 
accompliiihmcnt. 

You musical! You might as well call the 
Mussulman fond of dancing, wlien lie hires his 
troop of Almdhs, or Ghawa/ies, or the Hindoo, 
with his Nautch-girls rattling their bangles bcfbrc 
his lazy eyes. 

There can be no music on these terms of a 
crowded and uncomfortable amliencc in front of 
the piano, and a batch ot hired singers, sulky and 
separate behind it. It is at best a weaiy, dreary 
serving up of operatic scraps — a meal of musical 
broken meat, nung as contemptuously to those 
who sit down to it, as tlie orts of yesterilay's tabic 
are ilunn; to a crowd of beggars at a rich man's 
door. Music demands for its real enjo}'ment, 
ample room, silence, general intcrcomnmnion of 
pcnormers and listeners. It is the most social and 
select of all amusements, in its minor forms. In 
its grander ones it is the most passionate of all 
uticrances of emotion, or the most sublime and 
awful of all acts of worship. 

I understand a part-song of Master Willbvc's 
in Elizabethan days. 1 understand the Vme- 
dressers' Chorus in an Italian gi41pc-ground. I 
understand the rude round in the forecastle of an 
Indiaman, or the chant that times the heaving of 
the anchor in a North country coaster. I unuer- 
Btand the lyrical swing and passion of the Opera, 
heard from a curtained-box, with room for one's 
legs, and a pleasant compftnion opposite. I 



understand the Hundredth Psalm, rung from the 
thousand children's throats under the dome of St 
Paul's. I understand Beethoven at Exeter Hall, 
or Handel at the Crystal Pala<.-e. All these are 
music. But I do not, and I pray Heaven. 1 never 
mav undei'stand, vour drawing-roonj concerts. 
There is weariness in them: thei-e is vanity m 
them: there is money-power in them. But mu.sic 
thero is not. 






Now, remcmlKir, nothing distinguishes gixjat 
men from inferior men more than their always, 
whether, in life or art. knotcinfj the wat/ things are 
ffoinff. Your dunce thinks they cire standing still, 
and draws them all fixed ; your wise man sees the 
change or changing in them, and driiws them so 
— the animal in iti4 motion, the ti*ee in its growth, 
the cloud in its course, the mountain in its wearing 
away. Trv always whenever you look at a form, 
to see the linos in it which have ha<l power over 
its past fate, and will have power over its futurity. 
Those are its «/r//</ lines; sl-c that you seize on 
those, whatever else vou miss. — Rusk in. 



Madame Lagrange. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune^ iinilcr 
dale of Aug. 20, writes from Newport as follows : 

I am going to write you about Mme. Lagrange. 
Fnites athmtiun — I may say something good. — 
Don't expect me, however, to <liscourse about her 
organ, her registi'r, her delivery, and other terms 
in which some writi^i-s of the present d.ay take 
delisht. How would you like it, if I should un- 
dertake to describe the oratory of Mr. Everett, 
for example, and should say that his participles 
we IX' all j)erfect, his conjunctions well-placed, ami 
his use of the noun-sulistantive highly grammati- 
cal and laudable ? ** Away with vour «rraminar," 
you would say; "give us the impn'ssion of the 
thing." Yet this simply corre.spoiuls with the 
jargon of your musical critics. ** Give us the im- 
pression," — ay, there's the thing ; they have no 
impresAon to give, and thci'efbre fall into ped- 
antry. The jewel being wanting, as it were, they 
show us the rubbish of the mine, to make us un- 
derstand that it is a mine — ay, and a vei'y deep 
one. 

I met this estimable lady and inestimable song- 
bird on the Western waters last spring. Her 
travelling rotinue consisted of a soprano, a tenor, 
a baritone, a pianist, parrot, inocKing-bird, one 
husband, and three dogs. I found her grave, 
modest and sensible, with an artist's enthusiasm 
for the best things, and acknowledgment of those 
less good. In Cincinnati I heaiil her admirable 
voice, which seemed to have in it pleasant sou- 
venirs of the Cuban climate, in which she win- 
t(^red last year. In strong contrast with her 
Western audience, she si*emed a vision of the 
dignity and elegance of Art >She has scattered 
her sweet notes, like seeds of beauty and civiliza- 
tion, through the wihhj of the Far West. Let us 
hope that the harvest for her and for others shall 
be golden in all kinds. And now she will sing 
in Newi)ort. In this congress of follies and fash- 
ionables, she, having a true message to deliver, 
shall stand in the midst, commanding all ears. 
Now, stupid Public, go to hear her. Put on your 
fine things, not to illustrate yourselves, but to do 
her honor. 

Don't hug the illusion that you patronize her. 
She has what is inestimable, and you have only 
money, which is good, attention, which is better. 
\km\ make sitting impossible, eitlier, witli your 
crinolines, nor hearing uneasy with your chitn.- hat 
and flutter. Let vour rampant splendors be 
hushed a little by what is truly tender and touch- 
ing. Forget tho hair-<lrcssor a little — let the 
dancing-master escape your memory. Hear the 
true uiaster, and tne lyre whose sympathetic 
strings connect age with age, and 

From this meditated diatribe I awoke in the 
concert-room ; but it was not, as I had hoped, the 
concert of Madame de Lagrajige. That lady is 
still closeted with the mocking-bird. The pair 
keep their own counsel, and whether she is teach- 
ing the mocking-bird, or the mocking-lMrd is 
teaching her, doth not yet appear. Doubtless 



their conversation is in heaven. At this concert, 
however, which is a concert and ball, she appears, 
and is, we think, the most elegant person present. 
The effect of her rich dress is heightened by a 
cloak or mantle of enviable liure — a rapo tCopera^ 
of Brussels workmanship. Her jewels arc superb. 
Her bearing presents the rare combination of 
modesty and self-possession. The whole assem- 
bla^je seems briglitened when she has entered 
and taken her place. Why is this? There are 
many younger and handsomer persons presimt. 
Yes : but let me whis|H*r a woitl in your ear, my 
pi-etty little friends. Belles are common enough, 
out a fcmnie (Pe'Iife is not found every day. 

But 1 must s{H>ak of the music, which is wholly 
instniniental, not ill-selected, and perfectly well 
peHbniUMl. Fii-st comes the Miserere from V ewli's 
" Trovatoix?," which 1 heretically enjoy — the oboe 
rendering the tenor solo delightfully, and the 
best flute straining its sweetness to emulate the 
Elvira, who is present 'J'hen conies Schubert's 
" Praise of Teal's," a deep, heart-broken melo<ly 
which does not dispose one for dancing. A polka 
follows, however, a set of Styrian aii*s, not the 
prettiest, and a hideous introduction and chorus, 
oy Wagner. The concert is at an end — the 
benches are cleared awav, and the hall fills with 
ball-dressed fair ones, and the ivgular work of 
the evening begins. 

Do not fear ; I am not going to describe it 
Why should IV It is only the ordinary succes- 
sion of dances, closed by the inevitable German. 
Neither does the assemblage demand any special 
attention. It seems to us to-night only i)owdered 
with eleg;ince, and that but slightly. Some of 
the ri^ht ones are here, doubtless; among others, 
a choice deputition of the uirtt f/irls of Boston ; 
but many look as if they should have business 
elsewhei'c. There are women who would seem 
never to have been in a ball-room before, and 
who don't know what to do with their heads, not 
being a(;custouied to use them, or their feet — 
Your corri»-spon<lent makes theroon this sage re- 
flection : Money can buy hoi*ses, but millions can- 
not buy a rarrifif/e. Our New Y'orkers deserve 
E raise under this head, and coach it in their 
oops Ix'st of any. 



Hints to Musical lIGsses. 

[From the Kngliahwoniftn^s Iteview.] 

Of course in this won<lrous age of oui-s every- 
body is exjiected to sing scientifically, and to play, 
moreover, upon some musical instrument You 
are, therefon% almost sure to be called upon for a 
8i>eciinen of your abilities at every party you 
attend. When asked, comply «it once; by so 
doing any error you may make will be the more 
n»ad.lv overlooked. One apology such as tliis — 
** 1 will readily comply with your wishes, but I 
must claim your extivmest indulgence," is worth 
more than a bushel of those 8tereotypc<l excuses 
which aflected young ladies are always well 
supplied with. If you sing, do so without grimaces. 
A really .simple thing to do, a thousand tongues 
will answer. A very powerful contradiction 
appears, however, in the fact that many of* our 
greatest, or at any rate inost popular^ singers, pull 
shocking faces while charming tlie spell bound 
audiences with their silvei^ tones. Put a looking- 
glass before you when you are singing at home, 
and you will scarec credit that that smiling, dim- 

{fled fiice could ever have looked so crabbed. 
Practise your voice three or four timers daily, not 
longer than a quarter of an hour each time. As 
to what to pnictise. 1 shouhl recommend scales, 
to the s)^'llable *' Ah." and secondly, songs, which 
must be good. In your choice, steer clear of that 
palsied, lai'kadaisy rubbish which now Hoods 
every sentimcntjil cabinet Handel, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, are not yet exhausted, and 
when thev are. the roll of illustrious names is not 
small. Sing words the import of which you know, 
whcdier they be Italian. English or French, which 
for singing purposes I thus rank in order. Enun- 
ciate as you would in speaking, being careful to 
pout out the lips for o's and oo s, to have a mouth 
in a smiling position for ah's, and the lips and 
teeth properly closed for e*s and all such closed 
tones. Smg with freedom and true expreanon, 
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the fonner obtain hj dilijB^ent practice, and the 
latter by a proper appreciation of the words. Do 
not breathe audibly, nor imitate the duck in the 
stonn, by turning up the whites of your eyes. 
Attempt nothins in a mixed company but what 
you are perfect in, and perform all from memory, 
which, it a poor one, you can improve by exer- 
cising more freely. It is improving to attend 
carenilly to the execution of the great artists ; 
you get by so doing notions of style, which might 
otherwise never enter vour mind. Accompany 
yourself at the piano, if possible, for it is seldom 
yovL meet with another person who jfeelt the mu- 
sic as vou do yourself. If you join in a duet, be 
careful not to drown your fellow singer, and do 
not indulge in florid passascs, to the detriment of 
both music and sin^r. It you have the slightest 
cold cease your dady practice ; and if you wish 
to rid yourself of a hoarseness, take a little rum 
with the drippiiu;s fix>m bacon in it (infallible), 
and talk very litiU. (There ladies, what do you 
think of those two remedies \) 

if you play I do so without exaggerated motions. 
Sit graceniUy, but not stiffly ; sufficiently high to 
allow your fore-arm to incline downwards from 
the elbow to the keys. Keep your hands in a 
rounded position from the wrist, and never let 
^our thumb fall below the key-board. Use spar- 
mgly the pedals, for they are better left alone 
than wrongly used. Banish that engulphing 
thought which swells the ambitious bosom of 
many a brilliant player of the present day, and 
which (there is every prospect of seeing reidizcd) 
will lead them to victory, namely, the surpassing 
of Anderson and Bosco in feats of legeraemain. 
Music it is not, and every devout worshipper of 
Apollo will not let petitions and anathemas suf- 
fice, but will put a shoulder to the wheel to up- 
root it. Do not attempt to scramble over every 
key the piano possesses in less time than it would 
take a pnlegmatic man to sneeze in, nor vet tor- 
ture the poor ke^'s after the fashion of a Iftuben- 
stein. Give me a legato '* Lied" of Mendelssohn, 
or a refined accumulation of heaven-born chords 
of Beethoven, to all the double-dotted semiquaver 
'* splash** of a thousand Rubinsteins. Flay notliing 
in public but what ;^ou are sure of. Confidence 
is one-half the playing. A sure way of getting 
this is by playing as of&n as convenient before a 
few select fnends at home; there you have an 
opportunity to detect weak points.' These you 
should build up into strong ones by incessant 
application. Nothing will be done without this^ 
you may depend. 'I1ie best way to conquer 
difficulties is to meet them boldly, attack them, 
and conquer them. 

Yesterday the writer practised ten hours, two 
of which were spent upon a single phra.'ie about 
two lines long. Commence your practice with 
scales every morning. (Pleasant 1) This will 
supple the loints and invigorate them for what is 
to folio «r. Three or four hours most masters ad- 
vise as the daily amount of work at the piano : 
but I find it an excellent plan to play till nature 
tells me stop. After your head has ceased to 
play, allow your fingers the same privile^, tor if 
the head does not work with the fingers, it is but 
waste of time to remain at tlie piano. Be careful 
to sit with an erect back, as round shouldered 
players are by no means uncommon. 

I should be very sorry to make a slave of any 
lady ; but experience has taught me that to play 
in any sort of a passable manner, long, diligent 
and careful practice is indispensable. — j. o. t. 



From my Diary, Ho. U. 

Aug. 7.— It is a right good thing to travel, even 
when one does not go far or see anything astonishing. 
Now, on this day I trarelled to Worcester, and spent 
the day in the said city. Of course I say nothing of 
the kind reception accorded me by strangers— almost 
—nor of the ride during which I saw for the first time 
how pleasantly the heart of the Commonwealth is 
situated. Such are private matters. But I saw the 
new Hall, and diarize about it in the hope of clearing 
my conscience, if the Worcester folks commit that 
unpardonable musical sin, now in prospect, and that 
is to shut up their new organ, when they get it, in the 



deep niche behind those two Grecian pillars. Oood 
people, do take warning flrom the Tremont Temple 
hall in Boston, and not ruin the effect of your instm- 
ment by shutting it up, where its tones will be muffled 
and its effect spoiled. Bring a little common sense 
to bear and so place your organ that it shall roll its 
tones full, clear and unbroken into the noble hall you 
have built, so that it may seem to be filled with and 
vibrate to the sound. Do not follow bad examples, 
but rather set a good one. 

9M.— What a pleasant Sunday at Northampton! 
Unexpected meeting with some friends, expected 
meeting with others, joyous meeting with both ; and 
Monday a quiet ride to sleepy old Hadley, with its 
streets so wide that it takes fifteen minutes to tele- 
graph across them, and when the people cross to take 
tea with their neighbors, they start in the morning 
and carry a cold dinner to eat on the way ! In the 
eyening we had BeethoTcn's Adagios and Andantes 
on the piano-forte, and blessed the deaf man anew 
for having lived and written ! 

Xith. — Journeyed onward, following the Connecticut 
to the northward, with surprise to find it so beautiful, 
and when I passed away fipm the Green Mountain 
ranges, catching their outline in the distance, I had 
to wonder that the descriptions I had heard and read 
of them fell so far short of their real beauty. Tired, 
sleepy and faint for food, late in the evening I entered 
the boat to cross the St. Lawrence. That glorious 
river ! . How it sparkled as its rapid volume rolled 
onward, carrying news of the mountains and plains of 
the far West to the ocean ! These mighty waters had 
washed the shores of Lake Superior— my fairy land — 
they had sung the tune, to the accompaniment of the 
solemn pines and the lively aspens, which I still re- 
member so delightedly, as it sang me to sleep on the 
bed of boughs, beneath our tent, the bright fire shin- 
ing in, and the moon looking down, doubly brilliant 
in that transparent atmosphere. These waters here 
and there had borne the light canoe, but alas ! rarely, 
for now they are vexed by the white man's keels, and 
the red man has almost disappeared with his frail 
bark vessel. How these waters laughed as they came 
plunging down the rapids at the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
tossed the few fishermen that still linger there! Then 
they wound their way among the 25,000 islands in the 
farther part of Huron, and laving the glorious isle of 
Mackinaw, moved majestically onward until they lost 
themselves in the intricate passages of the St. Clair 
marshes. But at length they gathered again and 
swept on, rejoicing in their course, by Detroit, bear- 
ing a nation's commerce, through Erie, and dived 
deep from the brink of Niagara. No wonder they 
roared there, as they took their awftil plunge, and 
hurried away afterward, shrinking, and swelling, and 
tossing their white caps, bewildering themselves in 
the whirlpool, and only regaining their composure 
again in the calm expanse of Ontario. Among the 
thousand isles they made their devious way, and so 
down rapids and through deep channels they have 
come hurrying on towards their eternity, the ocean. 
And here I cross them, with the lights of Montreal 
growing each moment more distinct, as the strong 
engine smiles at their power and carries the boat 
bravely across their bosom. 

And in Montreal a week was passed. When Sun- 
day came again the deep boom of the great bell called 
me to the Parish church — erroneously called the 
Cathedral. In some respects it is a fine charch. On 
the main floor and in its two galleries there are in the 
aggregate seats for 10,000 persons. Some of my com- 
panions seemed strangely impressed with it. I found 
it, however, a poor specimen of architecture, if for no 
other reason, for this, that the nave is too wide for its 
height, and the vaultings not lofty enough, giringone 
rather the idea of the arch of a huge bridge, than of 
the heaven-seeking vaulted ceiling of a Cathedral. 
The numerous paintings are tawdry and bad. The 
boy choir was not to be compared with ^hat which 
sang in Boston last spring ; their music was of the 
florid style of the French masses. The old Gregorian 
chants from the priesU in the chancel were given ore 
rotttndo^ and sounded grandly through the broad 
spaces of the church. One of these chants only was 
in our major scale, the others sounded oddly enough 



to the unaccustomed ears of the multitude of strangers 
present that morning, ending on the fourth or fifth of 
the scale, with no organ cadence to change their char- 
acter. 

Another musical matter to be noted is the band of 
the 39th Regiment, now stationed at Montreal. This 
band was in the Crimea, where from casualties and 
sickness it lost fourteen members, whose places have 
been since supplied. We had music from this band 
at two grand entertainments, and one afternoon on 
St. Helen's Island, and it was greatly admired, espe- 
cially by those of us whose ears are half ruined by our 
eternal brass. 

I fell into conversation with Mr. T. Sprake, the 
band-master, and obtained from him the following 
particulars. The band numbers 3*3 members, as fol- 
lows : 10 clarinets, 1 concert fiute, 1 piccolo, 2 comu- 
copious, 1 trumpet, 4 horns, 2 alt horns in B flat, 1 do. 
in E flat, 2 tenor trombones and 1 bass, 1 euphonium, 
4 bass, 1 bassoon, 1 large drum, 1 tenor do. and 1 side 
do., cymbals and triangles. 

At the flnit entertainment, they played the overture 
to "Semiramis," a waits, selection from Rossini's 
"Donna del Lago," JuUien's American Quadrille, 
selections from ** William Tell," Ike. They play very 
well indeed, yet not vrith the nicety of the Prussian 
and, I think, of Dodworth's bands— but the fact of 
having so many new members renders it hardly possi- 
ble to have it otherwise. 

The great hall in Bonsecours Market, where the 
entertainment was given, is a curious illustration of 
the effects of bad acoustical architecture. It is large 
enough to contain 8 or 10,000 people on the flooi^— 
but it is all length— being both narrow and low. The 
band was at one end of this long room, and the effect 
of its muffled tones, echoed and reverberated from all 
quarters, was curious enough— though not curiously 
musical. 

What a view that from Montreal mountain ! Below, 
the city, the St. Lawrence for miles away on either 
hand, the fiat country across the river, away to the 
Green and Adirondack mountains, which rise dark 
and beautiful in the horison, and ships and steam- 
boats, and villages and farms, and old Frenchy spires, 
bright with tin, and fiashing in the sun. I take the 
brow of the height to be some 5d0 to 600 feet above 
the river, and surely, not many elevations of this 
height give one so extensive a prospect. 

One day, in the rain, we spent in Quebec and riding 
out to the falls of Montmorenci— a party of five, car- 
riage 05, tolls another dollar, admission to the fall 2d 
cents each ! To my mind the Rhine can show hardly 
a scene ec^ual to the view of Quebec from the Mont- 
morenci road — ^but then I love water so much ! and 
what a noble fiood here moves majestically along on 
its ceaseless course ! It was our misfortune to have 
the distant mountains hidden by clouds, but the views 
we did get, at moments when the sun peeped out, 
were ravishing. The Rhine view which includes 
Ehrenbreitstein and Coblenx is petty in comparison 
with this, as the Rhine boaU and steam vessels are 
petty in comparison with the noble vessels which lay 
at anchor in the St. Lawrence. Quebec is now one 
of the points to live forever in my memory. 

I am before my story, for before going down to 
Quebec, we had a delightful excursion a few miles up 
the river, to St. Ann's, where Moore wrote : 
" Vaintly as tolls ths evening chime." 

Sweet, gentle scenery there, with an old French vil- 
lage half hidden in trees, from which a long tubular 
bridge spans the Ottawa. The half dozen brass in- 
struments and drums on board our steamboat fortu- 
nately could not murder the melody to which Moore 
wrote his song. 

23^— Spent this Sunday in Burlington, Yt. In one 
of the churches heard a small organ very nicely played, 
and a couple of psalm tunes of the namby pamby 
order, with the sing-song rhythm, ^f^\Pfff\^* 
in which the po^ soprano singers labored in vain to 
keep within about an eighth to a quarter of a tone of 
the pitch. I wanted to trade my nerves for a set of 
leather strings. The girls were not to blame. Had 
they had a tone with a good flowing melody, they 
would have had no difficulty; but on such a warm 
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rainy morning, with nothing to assist them to keep in 
tune, in their long succession of common chords, no 
wonder they flatted. No man of tas*.e would eTcr 
select such tunes, on account of their intrinsic mean- 
ness ; no judicious leader, because such an one would 
know the extreme difficulty of singing such sort of 
things without losing pitch. Because such things 
are amazingly easy to read is no reason for supposing 
them easy to sing. The man should have known 
better. 

24/A.— Came up Champlain in the steamboat Ame- 
rica. Metn, Another time take a lunch with me, for 
of all shameless extortions, the charge of half a dollar 
for what was jocosely called a dinner on that boat was 
the beater ! I sat beside a young Englishman, and I 
could not tell whether his disgust or his amusement 
was the greater. Last year at this time he was enjoy- 
ing the good dinners of European travel, and what to 
make of this exhibition of meanness he did not know. 
He ordered a piece of roast beef, and after the black, 
greasy, minute piece of something to which that name 
was given came, I saw him turn it this way and that, 
and examine it curiously. I need not say he ate none 
of it. As for me, after picking what I could from 
some fish-bones, I called for some mutton, and there 
came back a *< junk'* of bone without meat and one 
grand kidney nicely garnished with the debrU of the 
fish aforesaid ! Pish ! pshaw ! a disgusting thing, the 
whole of it. One party who had tried what was called 
breakfast, rather than go to that table again, went 
throuffh the day sustained only by some cake, which 
they luckily had with them. The boat is a nice one, 
and if you carry your own provisions you can spend a 
delightful day upon it. 

We crossed over from Ticonderoga in stages, two 
miles, to Lake George. I was not at all prepared, 
from what I had heard and read of it, for the very 
great beauty of the "Holy Lake." It is a costly 
route to take in coming from Montreal, but certainly 
few journeys of like extent can show such an accu- 
mulation of beauties. We spent the night at a huge 
caravansary on the site of old Fort William Henry. 
A band of four brass instruments discoursed sweet 
jargon, aa we landed, and the same men played 
stringed instruments with a piano-forte in the even- 
ing, for the people to dance. I do not dance, but I 
walked out and looked at the glorious waters and the 
dark mountains, and drank in full draughu of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 
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Operatic Prospects. — The money "panic" 
and the cranh of banks do not appear to oool 
men's eajjcr curiosity about the coming opera 
season. For many weeks the newspapers have 
teemed with hints of two great rival enterprises, 
each promising unknown flelights. Of course 
in either case it is Italian opera. On t}ie one 
hand, Mr. Ullman, acting as the agent of his 
associates and backers, Messrs. Thai.berg and 
Strakoscii, has actually imported and had duly 
serenaded, posted and announced for Monday 
evening. Mile, or Mme. (accounts differ) Frez- 
zoLiNi. He has formally announced, too, the 
engagement of Herr Formes, the great basso ; 
and it is rumored that he has secured Roger, 
the French tenor, (who carries the high C in his 
chest,) Gassier, Ladocetta, Parodi, and 
others, with a German conductor, Herr An- 
schubtz, who has a London as well as a conti> 
nental reputation, and who (it is said) will be 
occasionally relieved in that capacity by M. 
Yibuxtemps, the great violinist This party 
has secured the New York Academy of Music 
from the first of this month. 



On the ather hand the rival party holds pos- 
session of the Academy in Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Theatre, the Broadway Theatre in New York, 
and the Tacon Theatre in Havana. Its heads 
are Mr. Marshall, lessee of the Broadway and 
of the Philadelphia Academy, and Mr. Barry, 
of our own Boston Theatre ; with whom is leagued 
the indefatigable, the always "ruined,*' always 
new and splendidly beginning Max Marrtzek. 
These, it is understood, have secured Laorangb, 
herself a host, l^esides retaining the chief stars of 
the last year's company, including Mme. Gazza- 
NIG A, Brignoli, Amodio, &c. ; and it is confi- 
dently nunored that Ma.x, who has been in Eu- 
rope, has succeeded in engaging Signors Tam- 
brrlik, Roncoxi, Tagliafico — great lights 
in tlie London lyric firmament — also Ramas or 
Ramos (who is she?) — Belart, the French 
tenor who has so pleased the London critics this 
past summer, — and others. Also a famous Ballet 
company, of twenty-three principal artists, from 
Berlin ; some say, the Ronzani ballet troupe from 
the Theatre Roval, Turin. 

But the best of all the rumors is that of a ffrand 
union of the two armies in one unitar%' triangular 
or quadrangular campaign, whereby three alter- 
nating courses of Drama, Opera and Ballet, shall 
succccil each other at the three points. New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston — four, if we include 
Havana. Indeed this report is quite confidently 
repeated in careful quarters. The very magni- 
tude and unity of such a scheme commends it, 
and is one of the best guaranties of true success. 
It is said that Mr. Ullman, among his other gifts 
of " management," has tliat of knowing when his 
head is off, of Mooing when the enemy ait) too 
strong for him ; and thnt, finding himself limited 
to the New York Acadouiv, with the other strons- 
holds occupied against him, he has well nigh 
come to terms, happy to sharv the advantages 
posse:oed by ^lessrs. Barry & Marshall. Should 
tliis ha])py union come aliout, even if no more of 
the promised staw arrive, our three cities will 
enjoy in turn by far the finest operatic company 
ever yet heard in America. 

We trust all this is not mere talk; that this 
good time m coming ; although our experience as 
collector of musical news has not increased our 
confidence in the thou.Kand and one newspaper 
report.s circulated by operatic managers and 
agents. They love to excite and mystify the 
publir. Thfy know that when they have kept us 
long on tip-toe for great feasts coming, we shall 
be fain to make the most of what we can set, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and that appetite awakened must seek 
»ome satisfaction. So it is with the multitude of 
men. We shall be glad to hear all these gi'cat 
singers; but shall be thankful for a good and 
complete combination of the foix*e already in the 
country, provided it can be carried out on the 
broad and unitary plan above described. Here 
are singers enough ; we are not so anxious that 
tliero shall be more, as we are to be assured that 
such rare quantity and quality of excellence shall 
not be all expended in singing notliing but // 
Trovatore and La Trauiata all tlie time; for with 
all their means in London the past season they 
have done scarcely more. With so many fine 
sopranos, tenors, basses, shall we not not also hear, 
not only Don Giovanni, but the Nozze di Figaro^ 
the " William Tell," nay why not the Orfeo, the 
Iphigeniaf and other noble, wholesome works of 



Art so long excluded by the Verdi fashion ? It 
is something to hear fine singers, but it is more, a 
thousand times more to be denred, to hear 
immortal music. Is not Shakspeare more than 
any actor ? 

But we are content to leave the question of the 
repertoire for time to setde, if we can only see 
this plan of embracing the three cities under one 
grand economy once realized. There is in such 
combined economy of means an essential element 
of permanence, which would ensure us in the 
long run a hearing of all the important lyric 
masterpieces of whatever school. And that it 
will be realized we find no inconsiderable ground 
of confidence in the connection of Mr. Manager 
Barry's name with it At all events, with or 
without the adhesion of the Strakosch-UUmann 
party, his arrangements with Mr. Marshall are so 
complete as to ^* allow them jointly to present in 
the three cities very strong attractions in Drama, 
Opera and Ballet." The Boston Theatre will 
open the season with dramatic performances- next 
Monday evening. During tlie recess the theatre 
has been newly painted and ornamented; (he 
walls of the auditorium have roceived a wanner 
color, brightened with gold, and the old gas sun- 
burner has been replaced by a new centre lamp, 
which hangs lower. The scale of prices, too, has 
been reduced, making the price of seats in the 
balcony fifty cents, the same as in the parquet &nd 
first circle; second circle 25 cents; gallery 15 
cents. *• The stock company," says the Advertiser ^ 
"includes of old acquaintances the Gilberts, 
Messrs. Curtis, Johnson, Donaldson, Howe, (who 
played at this theatre the first season,) and Geo. 
Andrews, the Yorkshireman of tlie old Tremont 
Theatre, Misses Emmons and Vernon, and Mrs. 
Abbott, formerly of Boston. The principal 
accessions to the masculine part of the company 
aro Messrs. Geoi^e Vaudenhoff and Pope, who 
have been shining as ** stars" in California and at 
the West, the latter supporting Mn$. Julia Dean 
Hayne. The other new claimants for public favor 
will be Mr. Davidge, a low comedian of good 
roputation. Miss Julia Manners from Liverpool, 
(on whom will tall the anluous duty of seeking to 
make good Mrs. John Wood's place in public 
esteem,) and Miss Lizzie Weston Davenport, a 
lady of great personal attractions and a very 
clever actn'ss." 

Mr. Thomas Comer remains at the head of the 
orchestra, which will bo equal in numbers and 
talent to that of the past year, and is one of the 
best rogular theatre orchestras that we have ever 
heard. Among the eminent dramatic stars, who 
will ai)pear at some time in the season, aro Miss 
Charlotte Cushuian, Miss Heron, Messrs. Charles 
Matthews, Edwin Booth, FoiTest and others. 
The Ballet will commence in Philadelphia next 
week, and come round to us in due time. The 
Opera, it is presumed, will reach us by January 
or Februar}' ; and while the Opera or Ballet are 
in Boston, tlie dramatic company of the Boston 
Theati-e will play in Philadelphia or New York. 
— ■•-^^»- ♦ — 

Mile. Erminie FrezsolinL 

The first appearance at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music of this celebrated prima donna, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Thalberg, Strakosch 
and Ullman, is announced for next Monday eve- 
ning. We have not seen a full account of her 
caroer; but by way of contribution to her ** ante- 
cedents," we copy several notices of her first 
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appearances in London, at Her Majesty's The- 
atre, during the operatic season of 1842. 

Beatrice di Tenth was revived on Tuesday 
evening, for the debut of Mme. Poggi Frezzolini, 
a lady whose success in the principal theatres of 
Italy has been most triumphant, and whose fame 
has long preceded her. » * ♦ 

Mme. FrezzoHni*s performance was most une- 
auivocally successful, though the effort of Tue*- 
aay night was by no mtians a fair test of her 
ability ; for, during a large portion of the opera, 
she was evidently embarrassed by the novelty of 
her situation ; and if she won upon her auditors 
by that very unusual attribute of persons accus- 
tomed to such trj'ing public demonstrations, she 
certainly left much oi* her merit yet to be appre- 
ciated. Mme. F. is of a nui-e and perfect school 
— she possesses a sweet high soprano voice, of 
extensive compass and unbroken register — her 
intonation is scrupulously coiTcct. and her articu- 
lation distinct and finished. She may not be 
classed as a Horid singer, for her organ does not 
appear to be very agile ; and this, to our fancy, 
is a recommendation rather than a drawUick ; the 
brilliant singers who have lately reigned supreme 
amongst us liaving carried that art as far as it 
could go, and, we opine, much beyond what is 
rational or even pleasing. Hence we imagine, 
when this new candidate for public favor shall 
come to be better known and appreciated, her 
pure and impaHsione<l style may work some con- 
siderable reform in our present somewhat vitiated 
public taste. Mme. Fi-ezzolini lia.s a fine person 
and expressive countenance, and her action, 
though perhaps a little too redundant, is graceful, 
and dlustraiive of the character she represents, 
and the situations into which it is thrown. Her 
latter scenes wci-e most effective, and worthy of 
the encouraging applause she received — she was 
called for at the conclusion of the opera. We 
think we may safely augur for her a distinguished 
popularity; and for the theati-e, success and -profit 
from her exertions.— il/ttx. World y April 28, 1842. 

Mme. Frezzolini, by her excellent performance 
of Tuesday evening, has fully confiraied the pre- 
vious favorable impression she had created ; her 
sin^'ng throughout was irreproachable, and her 
acting of the most impre&sive description. Her 
voice, which is perfect both in intonation and 
register, seems to be entirely at her disposal ; and 
she has acquired the happy wisdom to choose 
rightly where she should be florid, where decla- 
matoiy, and where j)athetic, each of which she 
civcs us by turns, with a freshness of organ and 
feeling truly captivating. — Ibid, May 12. 

The seducingly mellow flavor of a ripe f)each 
wins the taste back to pui-e and simple nature. 
— The performance of Mme. Frezzolini in Anna 
Bftlena on SatunJay and 'J'uesday last, has had a 
similar effect— the less ornate, and as we think, 
preferable mo<lern style of Italian vocalization of 
which this artiste is so ailmirable a specimen, was 
completely triumphant over two of the most bril- 
liant audiences of the season ; and Mme. Frezzo- 
lini may at last congi*atulate herself on havin<T 
made an impression on the English public whicE 
cannot be easily effaced. 

Anna Bolena^ is one of the happiest, perhaps 
the best, of Donizetti's numerous efforts ; and the 
performance of Mme. Frezzolini in the heroine, 
gave to it a spring, freshness, and second youth — 
her acting was full of intelligence, and her sing- 
ing most eloquent, touching and impressive. — 
Rubini sustained his old and favorite part with 
his accustomed winning ability and effect, and 
Lablache personated the royal wife epicure with 
surprising truthfulness and potentiality.^ 7 fttU 
Juiy 14. 

On Saturday evening, Mme, Frezzolini took 
her leave of an English audience in the role of 
Anna Bolena, and has certainly left an impres- 
non of her talent, which will not be effaced ;— 
save that she labors too obviously in her perform- 
ance, and is apt to overstraio her beautiful and 
delicate voice, we think her entitled to higher 
praise than any vocalist who has been introduced 
to the English public during the present and sev- 
eral past seasons.— /ftjtf. July 91. 



Mario, Guasco, Persiani were, to use a hospital 
phrase, all down together. Whether they or any 
of them suffered from the Frezzdinian fever, we 
know not, but at last, Beatrice di Tenda was an- 
nounced, and Mme. Poggi (for that is Frezzolini's 
real appellation) appeared. Again a bepuffed 
continental reputation proved injurious Ferrara, 
Pisa, Bologna, Turin, Milan, Vienna, and Heaven 
knows how many other places, had been galvan- 
iezd by the illustrious soprano, but she did not 
electrify London. Widi a voice as light, or 
nearly as light as Sontag's, she attempted the 
triumphs of Grisi, and took little by the motion. 
— London pnper. Auy. 25. 

The Evening Post ha< received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Ullman respecting the paragraph 
about Mme. (or Mile. V) Frezzolini which we 
copied last week from the London Atheufeum. 
Mr. U. writes : 

You will have full opportunity to hear Frezzo- 
lini, whom I present as a ^tar inferior to none 
and superior to neai-ly all that have appeared on 
this continent. Please not to foi-get that I brought 
here Sontag and Lagrange, and be sure that 1 
possess suflicicnt amour propre not to engage, at 
a large salar}', an artist who could not rank «ts 
high as these two great singers. 

The musical critic of the Athenreum is Mr. 
Chorlcy, who took considerable pains to get Mme. 
Caradori engaged by me. This did not suit my 
purpose, and J l>elievc this article was dictated 
by some petty malice. 

We doubt not the American audiences will 
judge for themselves, without much regard to the 
age, pa.st fame or antecedents of the singer ; and, 
if they like her, will be quite glad to find Mr. 
Ullman 's second thought the best, although he 
did much depreciate the Frezzolini in the circu- 
lar with which he heralded his importation of 
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We accidentally omitted, in several late numhers, 
to credit the translation of Fekdinahd Hillkr's 
admirable letters about the Festival at Atx U Cha- 
pclle, to the London Musical World, . . . A letter from 
London, from cor old correspondent '^Trovator/' has 
reached us just too late for insertion in this number ; 

it shall appear next week The Promenade Con- 

cert« at the Boston Music Hall arc to wind up to- 
night with a monster concert by all the six bands 
combined, for the benefit of the management. If one 
brass band, blowing its fortissimo in ihnt hsll, is 
enough to take your head off, whnt will six do? blow 
it on again, to the tune of *' Chaos oome attain"? 
. . . .The good people of Salem have opened a sub- 
scription for Promenade Concerts, to be jrivcn by 
Gilmore^s Brass Band. . . .Signorina Carolina Feb- 
BARi, a young Milanese lady of eighteen, has written 
both the words and music of an opera soon to he 

produced at La Scala Dr. Hkrbman Zopff, who 

has furnished us the interesting articles on Weher 
and Mendelssohn, is the founder and head of the 
so-called "Opera Academy" in Berlin. He is a 
native of Glngan in Silesia, one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Marx, and the author of an opera, 
" Mahomet," which has been highly praised by Liszt 
and others of the New School tendency. Articles 
in Berlin and Hamburg papers and in the Westmins- 
ter Review speak warmly of his talent as a musician 
and composer. He is certainly a thinker. 

Mr. Ullman has out a new batch of cards in the 
New York papers. M. Booers and Herr Formbs 
will arrive during the latter part of this month. The 
opera fur FRBZzoLtNi's debut on Monday will be 
La Skmnambuhy in whieh Sig Labocbtta and 8ig. 
Gamibb are to appear. Nothing farther yet trans- 



pires about the proposed grand union There is 

warm controversy between certain New York and 
Philadelphia papers, as to which city best suppons 
the Opera, and which Acaderhy pays. The Bulletin 
states that the Philadelphia Academy, since its opcn- 
inr^ last Fehruary, ha^i been used about sixty times 
for 0|»cra, more than sixty times for promenade con- 
certs, and several times Tor balls, and that the mana- 
ger ha? made money by all these; whereas the New 
York Academy in the same period has been used 
but twelve timex for opera, .mx times for promenade 
concerts, two or three limes for hulls, and uniformly 
with a loss of money. The last of the promenade 
concerts at the Philadclphisi Academy (they have 
had an orchestra, led by Beormann, not a brass 
band !) took place this week, with a crowded aud- 
ience. 

Thalbkrg announces three concerts at Nihio's 
Saloon, to take place early this month. Will he 
report pro^rrcss on the ban/o ? Will he j:ivc prarii. 
oal evidence of his profic-ienrv ? or is tlie first fresh- 
ness of this new luxury of " Hif^h Art " reserved for 

the Parisians? 1'auodi is at Bolton, Lake 

Georjje, whic h is like *• her Como," fo she says. 

Thc-y have *» Parodi soup" at the hotel there 

Mr. F. F. Mueller, our Handel and Haydn orpan- 
ist for many years, has areopicd flte^invi union of Dr. 
Sprajrue's diurih in Albany, at $1,200 per annum, 
(said to l>e the lanrest salary received l»y any orjran- 
ist in the United States). That soni'ty pay about 

the same j^um for sintrcrs The orpin at St. 

Paul's, Albany, to which Mr. Geo Wm. Warren 
returns, has been rebuilt by Wm. A. Johksok, of 
Westfield, and is one of the Ian:est two-htink organs 
in the country, containing; thirty seven stop*, fifteen 
of which are new, with a superb ped;il bass. Mr. 
Wrfrren's piano and singing classes begin a new 
term on the 21st. 

The " Sanctus," which is the last new hook of 
Psalmody upon our table, compiled and in larg* 
part composed by Edward Hamiltoit, of Won-es- 
ter, and published by Phillips & Sampson, of this 
city, should be the paragon of musical perfection, if 
it fulfil the half of what is set forth nn the aim of the 
composer in a Worcester review of the work, which 
is : '' That the music should be oritjinaL without odd 
conceits and what may be called cheap sur/trises. The 
aim of the composer has liccn, a«« we infer from his 
productions, that they should he simple and easy 
without pu'-rility ; rich in harmony, without chro- 
matic redundance; graceful in melo<1y, without sen- 
timentality; stmnfT. without auL'ularity or rou{rh- 
ness; and. In respect to rhythm, di';niried without 
dullness, and sprightly wiihnui: frivoliry." Certainly 
we have not seen a better description of what a good 
p^alm tune should be and should not lie. 

ItoGBR, the tenor, ^has returned to Paris from 
Hamburg, where he appeared nn George Brown in 
7x1 Datrte Blanches. Raoul (Ilaynennts)^ Fra Diavolo, 
£lea7.ar (La Jw've), and Masatiicllo. The«e op<>ras 
were all j;iven in the German lantruar^e, in which M. 
Ho^'er, an immense favorite with the Germans, ia a 
proKcit-nt. Mme. Laoranok, too, can sinj; in Ger- 
man, and Formes ia a German ; ao that the new 
opera company of the New York Academv will not 
lack principal sini^crs enonj^h to ^ive Fidelio, and 
other German opcra.^. should they be dispoa<.»d to do 
so (sood a thing. . . .The now Vocal A«so(*iaiion in 
London, under the dire<'(ion of Mr. Bkn edict, and 
numbering some ihre** himdred sinireni, gave their 
third concert at the Sydenham Palace last month 
They were assisted hy the hand of the Crvatal Palar« 
Company, and all the mn^ie was selected from the 
works of Meudulssohn, inclndinj;^ four of tha Part- 
songs, the finale to Lnr^-Uy^ the " Walpurgi4 Night," 
the Symphony in A major C*' Italian **), the Concerto 
in O minor, (played by Mils Arabella Goddard,) 
and the " Wedding March.** 
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Some anonymouis scribbler sends as the following; 
it is villainous metre, bjt good meat : 
After readhtg " Satteroti ike Music of the Future." 

Young Germany, buoyant and hopeful, but erring, 

For excessive originals set up a claim, 
And scorn to be hampered, much rather preferring 

Eccentricity to a conventional fame. 

Thus to set rules and nature a wholesale defiance 
Is a musical whim it were pity to spoil ; 

But who model from nothing, in art or in science. 
Seldom fail to find nothing the fruit of their toil ! 

When BiUGNOLi w«s sin;rin;: in Philadelphia, a 
poet in the corner of rhe Citi/ Item gave utterance to 
his ecstatic torments in the following 
LINES TO BRIGNOLI, 
Upon hii aingint; in the ojtera of " MaHouiello."* 

BY T. H. rNDElt. 

A voice in the Opera. House, 

On the stage and under the Hall ! 

He is sinking an air that is known to me. 

A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 

A martial sonj? like a trumpet's call ! 

Singing aloud in the morning of life, 

Or, rather on evening in the latter end of May, 

Singing of men that in battle array. 

Ready in henrt and ready in hand, 

March with banner, and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land. 

Brignoli, with his exquisite face. 

And wild voice pciiling up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an April preen 

Brignoli in the light of his youth and his prace. 

Singing a Barcarole, and a duet of Liberty, 

Singing How brightly breaks the Morning, 

Till I well could weep for a chorus so languid and base. 

For a chorus so cold and so very unadorning. 

Silence, beautiful voice ! 

B • stillj for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still ! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice. 

But to move to the stage and fall before 

Not him, who is not an idol of mine, 

Not him, not him, but a voice! 

The AthencKum speaks thus of the service music in 
St. George's Chapel, at Windsor : 

What visitor is there that ran enter St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, withont n t*>lerahiy vijroroiis 
aniithcmH afrninst the smoke-colored win'low, in 
which class was dulled, and old tmccry torn down, 
in order that an oil picture, by pood Prc>»ident West, 
who was only a ff/scolorist. niijiht he connterffiicd as 
closely as possible. A late experience of Sunday 
mnsic there, suirtrests to ns that reform in more arts 
than one is wanted to make the solemnitv of Eng- 
land's P»ilace-«-hapel what it should be. The servii-e 
music, though carefully performnd, and with suffi- 
cient force, was ns rococo, withont being as reveren- 
tial, as the anthems o>' Florimel Greene, with their 
quaverings and their proirrcxsionsa//a Romd'a. In'loni;* 
tng to the time of decadence for cathedral writing:. 
Repardini; thi;*, however, wc inipht have been silent, 
had not a more xignal instance of faUe taste aeenm- 
pauied it, — in the shape of a perfonnanca of the 
andante to BiN!thoven*s Symphony in I), cnt short ; 
— whether short or long, inHdmissibIc, puerile, and 
ineffective as a movement for the onran. The vol- 
untary was ns objectionable as the displays of opera 
music, with which the ear of the Iralinn traveller is 
treated on the organ of St. Mark's, Venice, or the 
four orpans in St. Antony's, at Padua, — or the fine 
instrument at Como. (exhibitions over which Entf- 
Ii«h tourists have been nscd to make themselves con- 
temptuously merry). — in its way a piece of diseord 
A8 alien to the spirit of the place as the West window. 

Hen* Sbsbblbrro is the name of a new German 
hatao profondoy said to have a stupendously deep 
voice, who has made his appearance at the Grand 

Opera of Paris in Le Prophete Hcrr Taubkrt, 

of Berlin, has composed a now opera on the subject 
of "Macbeth," for the Royal Opera house. The 
AthetMKum savs there is an older German ^* Macbeth," 
by M. Chklard, too much forgotten, thoutrh it is 
an opera, the caro, cleverness and combination of 



which should have kept it alive. . . .The same journal 
has the following : 

The death of the Prince de la Moskowa., son to 
Marshal Key, claims a word of announcement here 
becanse of the leading position held by him dnrinji 
the later years of his life in the musical world of 
Pari.<<. As an amateur, the Prince de la Mo^^kowa 
stood first in a cin'le rather remarkable, inasmuch 
as it comprised such an admirable tenor sinuer of 
the first class as Prince Beljriojowo,— on the right of 
his accomplishment as a composer. Two operettas 
by him, /> Cent Suisse and Yvonne^ were produced 
Hi the Opera Comiquc without discredit to his rei)n- 
tation. The cijnceris of unaccompanied vocal music 
of the ancient school, which were got up under his 
superintendence, were during many seasons the rage 
in Paris. 

The Emperor of Russia, on learning that the elder 
LAnLACiiE was ordered, on account of his health, 
not tu think of again appearing on the stage, has sent 
to the great artist his nomination to the dignity of 
"His Majesty's sin^ier," accompanied with a gold 
medal enriched with diamond.<«, bi'aring the inscrip- 
tion, ^^ Pour distinction ;** lh« medal lo be su«pended 
from the neck by the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Andrew. M. LARLACiit: (."Javs the London Chronicle 
cf Auir. 10) is .so much improved in health that we 
understand it is not at all improbable he will return 
to the Italian opera during; the a pproachin<r season in 

Paris Mile. ]*iccor.OMiNi, it i!< said, is nboot to 

marry Lord Wakd, the owner of the Covent 

Garden, and other theatres in London I*rof. 

FiaciiHOFF. formcrlv director of the Conservaforium 
of Vienna, die<l in that city in the In^jrinninj^ of Au- 
gust, lie has left behind him a rare and valuable 
collection of MSS., and scores of celebrated majsters, 
which date from a very early period. Ho had suf- 
fered much for many years, and died at the early 
auc of lifty-tbrcc Ilerr Anton Sciimitt, a well- 
known literary celebrity in the German reading 
world, died on the 4th of July, at Sal/burg, at the 
advanced a>:e of seventy one. He was the cu'Jtos of 
the imperial library in Vienna. His life of " Hof- 
haitner." a musician of Sal/burt;, who was born in 
1459. is amongst the most interesting and popular of 
his biographical works. 

Musical and Dramatic Gosbip of tub Conti- 

NBNT. — .Meyerl>cer has returned to Paris, and of 

course the ever-to- be- produced Africnine U spoken of, 

the Mrs. Hairrisof the Parisian mnsical world. The 

Italian journals announce the production of a now 

composer. Signor Sorrao, a pupil of Mercadante. 

The opera is called Penjolese. and was brou;;ht ou». 

with " great success ** at the Fondo, of Naples. Now 

is the time for singers and comjwsers; never were 

they better paid or more appreciated. Verdi can 

get almost as much money as he likes for a new 

opera, and we have agents in Paris looking out for 

lady and gentlemen singers, who may almost choose 

their theatre, if possessing the shadow of a name. 

Ameriea threatens to become a profitable market for 

the sellers of sweet sounds. In a brief space of lime 

there will be three or four larjrc theatres in the Uni- 
ted Slates permanently demanding vocalists who 
can sinjr Italian of)erji«. Mmc. Frezzolini is already 
engaged ; Mnie. Bort;hi-Mamo has more ilmn one 
offer. I met an Amerieau airent the other day who 
said, sf leaking of the lyrical demands of this coun- 
try, •* If the article can be found, sir. we have a larjre 
musical-consuming public, ready lo pay their money." 

BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

T[1K Firtli Term of the tiogtnn lla«l*- School will rommenee 
no MnndMy. ihi* 6rh ofOerolMr n«>zL at .M«TrHniil« IIhII. 
InKtrnerinn will be given in rhe f»| lowing Uf par mien m:— 
8.M<u>n> of Nnrarlon, [Unnony,Onunt«r|H>iiit and Fugue. Q**m- 
posltion with reffn*nr« r<> Mu^lrnl Korai and !• •niinientiirl' n, 
Vocnlisatlon, Pmctb-e In riuiruo Sinicing, Pimio- forte. Violin, 
and any tif the Orchcetral Instruwenu. Price of Tuition t26 
per u>nu. 

Btmrdof InNtructioQ :— B. P nAKsa. J. W Apamb, Litvi P. 
HoMsa, J. D PAaasa. and William RcavLTSs 
For partkolam, address B K. Bakbs, No 4 liowe Place. 

WM READ, Bm'j of the Oorporaikm. 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION* 
DB. GUSTAV SCHILLIKa. 



CARD. 

One of the first nelentifle mueiclana of Kurope, and deeUUdlj 
the ablaet and moitt thorough teacher of moaie, Dr Omstama 
Scbllllng, author of a number of mnat aoperior dldaette and 
other mueieal work*, hae arrived here to aBtabllBh la the 
United Slate* a Public Academy of Munle, almitar to the Gob- 
•erratoirea of Kurope. I am aaxtoa* to recommead him moat 
urgently to all thote who eetik higher perfection in the erlance 
of music. S. TUALBSSO. 

New Yurk, 1857. 

Belbre realising my proJ«>ct (already annoanoed in American 
Mu'lr JouriiHlM) of a MuriioU ConmsfTiitory. I propone to give 
iiprciMi iiisrrucrlon tn LudleK and Oeiitlemen de^iruasof be- 
r4)niingM"ri-mpli«li<»(| nrri't* or competent teanher*. In&tmo- 
tion will he Imparted in the following bninche*, viz :— 

lilt— PlaMo-torfM, OrgHU, Stugiog, (to indude hereafter, alao, 
every oth«*r In^truuient) 

2d— The ireiienil iwleiice of Muidi^ — Harmony, CompoalHAn, 
Structure or Form. Theory of In>trum«ntM, InetrumentacSoiif 
llii*tiir>, ^^thviicK, ARim*rlr*, Uidactlcii. 

In riiH turuier nf tlifi>e dfpMrtiiieiite Instruction will be Im- 
parted to e.'U'h pupil IndivlduHlly ; in the latter aeTvmi pupils 
cnn pMriifipat'* joiiitiy. All tlieio* 9ul>ject-< of Bittdy will follow 
in rcgutHr n* urH>, each pupil rereiring io'^tru'tinn daily. Any 
pernon. however, mny dt* vote biuiaelf either to oue or several 
of the brunches, at pleH.<«ure. 

I nliiii p^opo^e to perfect amnUurti in either ooo of the above 
ntuilies 

For particu1ar0, apply to 

DB. G. SCHIIiIilNa, 

179 U'est 15th Street, New York, 
Or, care of Mr. 0. HAUTMANN, 44 Franklin St. 



A U G U S T II A 1^1 A N N , 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be i»ddri>ft«ed at M«Mr4. Pus^ell ft Richard«on*a 
MuMic Stiiro, 283 Watihiiigfon Street. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

AT Til RIB 

New and Capacious Music Store, 

No. 277 WASHINGTON BT., 

Would call the a'tentinn of the Mn«t«*n1 PnbUe to their large 
and ''ons nnily Increasing Stock of 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

SHEET music nnd MUSIC BOOKS, 

AND AN 

UNSTTRPASSED A8S0RTMX!NT 

Pianos and ^elodeon^ for Sale and to Let 

The rer<*nt pnMiratioii» of O. D. ft Co. romprlw , 

VK^DI-8 OKf^KRUATKO 0I»15HA OK IL TROVATORB, wllh 

Irnli in end Enjr'lHh wonlo. Prii-e S.3. 

BACn^S 4S PKFf.UDES AND FUOUKS. Vol I. Prire tS. 

TIIR BRRTlinVKV CO|.Lf?0Tin!f OF SAC«K1> MITSIO: 
eontpri^inff Themen fioni the Work* of Beethoven, Iliydn, 
M»'tarf, and orher eminent ro«ipo«»r« : and Orirfnal Tnne^ 
Chanrn and Anrhenie The whol^ harmonised In *mr part«, 
wifh an Acronipaniment for the Orrin ByE. TvM, Jr, 
W. Alprrs end ir C. TiMM. Kew Bditloii, Itevlaed and 
Bnlanred. Price tl 

THE OPERATTC ALBUM: A Colleptlon of MnMc la Partu, 
fitr liadio** Toii*4>fi i(tt4>nd«Hl' p'irti«alar1y fnr fleminarleii, 
Tlich Schools, Musical Clv««» •XkA the Social Circle. Price 
67 i-ents. 

TOR MUSTCAT. WREATH: A CollocMon of Songa, roaiprlii. 
ing rhf hetnrieiiof Knali^h. German. Frnnt^h end Iralinn 
n>H<M|y, wirh Eiiirli''h words liy Perrlval, lieLeod and 
othera'. B.li'ed by E Ivxa, Jr. Price •!. 

MUSTCAIi RECREATION': OR, A REUEF FROM STUDY. 
A Oollcf'tlon of TwiwPart ^or.gn. con^iorlng mostly of Eli*- 
g^nt Kx»r«i«'ti» from the Workni»f Eminent Composer*, with 
EiiKlUh wordo. wHrrrn cxpreaiily for rhc purpow>, and in- 
f. n<if»l 'o hp Dutig hy One or Fifty volet*. By B. Ivss, Jr. 
Price CO renta. 

THE HOMO A I. RPEfXTNO BOOK : A New Method of In- 
•»rni-rlnn In the RndlmcntA of Mn.<*ic, rovethtT with a Chdee 
Serleii of Mnnicnl Recrentionfi. Prl<c 76 cenU. 

IN PHKilS : A l«rgi» numhcr and veriery of Valuable WoricSf 
the nanieii and general ftrature^ of which will soon be made 
public. 

OLIVER DITSON &. CO. 

MUSIC PUni<18HBR8, 

AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES h, MEI^DBONS, 

277 Washington St., Boston. 



ATBENJEUM SZBIBZTXON. 

The Second Exhibition will open WBDNE9DAT, Jaly 16, 
wi h a new collection of Plcturen, among which will be found, 
The VinfrHtfon, hv Page; The FicAt N. E. Thansgiving, bj 
Fiilwin White: additional pictnrrf by Altoton ; and other 
works by New York and Bo»tOD Artiste. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING & SONS 

BMf ncfliTMl tiM foUowlDf award! Ibr thalr czhlbiUon of 



At the Fairs of 1856 



niOM THB 

fUKMMztlvmtttM Oarftaile ^ettsnU SMotfatUn 

FOB THB 

BEST ^RAWDSj SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARIX>R GRANDS, 

" For moat decided aod mtritoriooi ImproremantB," 

TBE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FK03I tHB 

Aflterican Institote, Hew York, 

FOB THB 

BFST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FBOX THB 

PeHBsylTania State Affricoltnral Soeiety, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



▲L80, 

At tlie Ulinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Thia Honaa waa catabllabad In 1828, bj JONAS CmCKEli- 
mO, aad np to tha prei«iit tinio haa ftirniabad 19,000 
PIA NOB. For tha axhibttloo of tbafa PUnoa In tha Unltad 
Btataa aad In Sogland, tbay bava bacn awardad— 

Eleyea GoM Medals, 
SoTenteea Silrer Medali, 
Four Bronxe Medals. 



WAREROOnS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 



WBBTFISLD, MASS. 



BAOHER OF MUSIO, 

at Bar. A. A lfliiar>a Ghareh. . . .Sebool Binai, BoaCoo. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

M m m m fk mtarYf T* l¥aaikiaictom Streetf 

B08T0N, MA88. 

o. andr£ iir CO., 

Dipot of Foreign and American Mune, 

UOi CHB8TNUT 8TRKBT, PHILADELPHIA, 

Afanta of J. AndrA, OflSmbach, Pnbltoh^r of tha coasplata Idi- 
ttoaa of BaofchoMB'S, ClaaMBtl**, Haydn *■ and Moaan'S wofka. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from England) 

3^9^ Broadway, N.Y. 
To Ckoral Societies and Choirs. 

N0VELI«0*8 Catalogoe, No. 8. ront«tnii allrtof MuMc 
for tba u^e of Choral ^-ietiaii, Chan-h Clioiri<, Mnd Singing 
Clamea, prir>red In aeparate Tocal and OrrhftrNl Parr*. 
Containing Oratorifia, Oilvii. Cantnrw, Ki^rival II>ninR and 
Anihama; 0|icratlc lln#l<-, 8(.n|c*, Darto. Trloa, Qu>irteri> and 
ChoruM-a; OTfrtorra. !>yniplionira and Marrhe>; M»dnjpils 
and Glccf ; Uiifie with Littio worda ; Maivea, Motatt, &c.| Ac, 
sent poatwgtf frw for one r^ot. 

The Vnml PwrtJi are primed Id full niuslc stie at tha rate of 
three oenta per pnge. 

IVoirello** OotftT-o Editlona of Oral orloaf 

Of nand<>l, Ilaydn, BeethoTen, Mendelwohn, Ac , in "Vocal 
Score, virh Plitnoforre arconipHniDicnc Handera Mf^^iMh, 
91 63; Judaa MaccN^'ceu*', 81 63; UNytin'a Creiirion. ¥1 25. 
All the Omtorios of theae greet maatcrs haea been published 
In thia lerlei at flmilarly low pricea. 

NOVELLO*8 OCTAVO CHORrSES. 

All tha Choruwfl in the octaTO editionn of thv Orarnriop may 
be had dl tinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
aocompanlairDt, at 3, 6. 9, or 18 cents ewch. 

BrOVELLO*B CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collccrinn of muaic in aepamta toi-mI pMrm. Tn thii* work 
are pukiluhe^ the whole of the choru* parts of the foUowiug 
Oratorloa: 

Handcl'a <* Uleaalali,*' price 38 cents each part. 

Handel** <* J«da* Maccalieeaa,*' price 38 centa 
aaeh part. 
Haadel** « Banaaon/' price 8S cents each part. 

These part4 arr printed in the oetaro sixa with the Alto and 
Tenor parta in the Treble Cleff. 

C0I«LECTI01f OF GI«EE8. 

Novello^s Olee Iliee. Part Song Book, ami (he Musical Timea 
and 8luglng Otnm Circular. For particulara see Catalogue, No. 
5f sent ptwuge ft-ea for one cent. 

NOVSLLO^S mVSIC STORE, 
380 Broadway, Kcvr York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

8 llATWARD PLACB. 



BZOIffOR AUQUSTO BENDELARI 

OiTM iBttrnetioB la Singing. 

Roaldonec Ho. 80 Plneknox' Street. 

Piano-Forte Instruotion. 



KlaZiZL QABBZELLE D£ LAISOTTS, 

RESIDBNCB, 65 UANCOCK STUEKT. 

J. H. IIIDLEY, 

finh JStaltr in ^usUal |EltrtfianbtBe, 

6U BROADWAY, ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

I1IIPORTEB9 OF FOREIGN IHUSIC, 

Ho. 789 BROADWAT, eorner of Vinth St 

MBW YOHK. 

ADOLPn KIELBLOCK, 

€m|rtr of t^t :]^iaiiQ anit linging, 

U. 8. HOTEL. 

JOB PRINTIISrG 

07 BTBBT DESCRIPTION NBATLT AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THB OFFICE OF 

EDWABD L. BALCH, 
XTO. 81 BCXXOOZ^ BTHSST. 



C. BREU8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NBW YORK, 

D^96i of JBrard*$ Grand Pianos. 

OIROULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ OoBatanUj on hand a eompleta aaaortment of Amarleaa 

Pnhltoadona. 



EDWABD I*. BAIiOH. MITBIO AUD JQB PRINTiyQ OFFIOB. 



EUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

AUGUST. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

TF.AR.^ OF T.OVE. (F) 4 Walter Mavnard, 26 

MINN7R BllOWN, ?..T>if nn.l Chora* (Pi 3. .11 V i)«nkii, 25 

FmUKXCK MAY, (Kllttt)3 K A 1 1 owner. 25 

NELLY MAY, (Did S. MMrknteto, 25 

I MiJ.-^T COMK. OCT NEXT SPUING, MAMMA. 

' ' I o. ii>>. .................... .,.,...,. Pete UorTia. 25 

MAMMA WONT LET ME MAUKY YET, Co...ir, 

( IJ fl^t ) 8 Pt-te MttW, 25 

TWEXl Y YEARS A«0. (D) 8 J.N. Crouch^ 25 

INSTHUMENTAL MUSIC. 

LAUnillNO RILL WALTZ. (0)8 Geo. Ihron Ware, 25 

8UNNY MKMOUIKS WALTZ (A)4 H P. Cmne 25 

VAI.sk nUI'MANTR. (Etl.ri4 .«^xiu,. 8.iwr..llr. 25 

I.K.S TLOiMIKS DC MONA.STKUK. jD llrif; 4....L. Wely, 25 
TO TUB COTTAGE UF MY .MOIIIKIt, No. 1, of 

the " SiKod i.f I^Te,»' V»n«., ((i) 4 Cb. Grot*, a^i 

EMILY POLKA, (¥) 8 Mr-. Wm G.rretr. 25 

NOrTCUXK. (AflHt;6 J. CD l\.rker, 25 

N(»CTU;:NK, jEiT, a. I>»e*»ihorn, So 

PPAMAHD'S SEICKXADK. (E ti-inrr) 4. . . . A. Junp.ai.n. 25 
LA MUKTTK DK POKTM:!, Op. r.2. (E)7...S Th«U*r», 75 

TlloctJIITS* OK HOME. GttU.p. (D)4 11 P. imue 25 

F0TX)NA1SK BKILLAXTE, (K i.J,Mrp) 7 .. .J C D. Pn.kifr 60 
TUK SUEAP. In Six N.*. Bv Gio D^mn Wnm, Uc. cech. 

No. l~l/Rll.<ire d'Anintv. (0)2. 

Xo. 2— Flowern of Spting, (G) 2. 

No. 8— Lnrrezia BorjjlK, (<! ; 2. 

No. 4 — B«IU nf th»« Moim-trry, (D) 2. 

No. 5-li Tr«.T»rore. (D) 2. 

No. 6— La TriiTiata, (K) 2. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND KIOUltES. 
The Irtiera after 'the name of cHrhof th** ahore pityea, Mfcnifr 
the ki'.v In whirh the piece ls« wrl»rrii. To fxpre.^ii* the i-ompit- 
ra^lve liifflrulr^ ofrxe^-utina ot Uiffi rent rie^-ry, w« hare lufro- 
diwd a M«:il«. of fi.iurrc. rutitili-K from 1, [wlili h n-pnN-nta 
rtry ra.%v^] itu-luaiTis u> 7, (which is applied to the Uioat diffl- 

CUlt UiUkIc] 

INSTRUCTOIt for Beccinners on the OBGAN, 

f«»r the fonnaiion of (he Lejj*iro t'»>Ie of pla>icg. B3' C. H. 
RINK. In Two B«'Oks, eaih $1 50. 

HOWE'S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FOKTE SCHOOL 

without M Mxstrr 50 

HOWES NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SEUA-'" 

PIIINE wuhoot a M.iiitrr 50 

HOWE S NEW AMEUICAN GUITAK SCHOOL with- 

ou t a Master : 50 

QZ^ AbHdK^d edliiona of each of the abore Io»iru«tion Booka 

at 26 (-eu(« ennh. 

The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Qu.irto ofST) pagea, eon- 
taiiiinjj; (he Life of Tbalben;,anI>Miii>f 4()flO(-eiebrMiea Mu<iral 
workK, Miii>tcal fiiKnieingH, ami two livautiful pit^-ea of Ma»ir, 
*c.— * biM*k of givac value to all M u Kit- lane— acnt to an> ad- 
dreM on the r«<eipi of four centa iu ataojpa, to deftay poaiaga. 
Direct your application to 

BU88ELL &. BICHABD80N, 

Publishers, 291 Washinston Street, BoBton. 




(Sueceaaora to Rjesd k Watkuis,) 

Wholesale k Retail Deate io 

\PIANO'FOR TES 

AND MEL0DE0N8, 

From the moatralebrated 

Eastern Mann^toriee. 

WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOHSy 
No. 51 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ul. 




9 

MAHUFACTUEtM OV 

Grand» Parlor Graady 
and Square 

PIIIO FORTES, 

WITB TBBIB 

PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGB AND ORAND ACTIOH. 

400 l¥asliliistoii Screet, Boston, 

(Near Bojiaton Uartat.) 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reaidenee Ho. BO Kneeland 8te«et. 

TEBM8 OF ADVERTISINa. 

firat Inaertlon, par Una 10 eta. 

Bach aubeequenc inaertlon, per line 6 eta. 

For one aolomn, (126 Unas) flratlnaerflon BULOO 

Do do aach8ubae<|V«nt....f600 

Spachd nofeleaa (landed), aaeh Inaartlon, par Una SDeti. 
Pajmantf roqoirad in advanoa : for jaarlj adTartliMnMitt, 
qnarCarlj In adTanoa. 

No. 91 RnHOOTi R'TRTnTRT 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TEBMS : By Mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
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(From the National Bra.) 
THE WITCH'S DAUOHTEB. 

MY JOHN «. WHITTIBll. 

It was the pirasant harvest time, 
AVhen cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load. 

And the old swallow-hannted bams— 
Brown-f^abled, lonp:, and full of seams 
Through which the raoted sunlight .streams, 

And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks. 
And the loose hay-mow's scented locks- 
Are filled with summer's ripened stores. 
Its odorous i^rass and grained sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 

On Esek Uarden*s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked com. 

And thither came young men and maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low. 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 

They took their places, some by chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 

How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm boughs !- 

On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with itH solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves ! 

And jests went round, and laughter made 
The house-dog answer with his howl, 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 

And quaint old songs their fathers sung, 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors. 
Ere Norman William trod their shores ; 

And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane. 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane ! 

But still the sweetest voice was mute. 
That river valley ever heard. 
From lip of maid or throat of bird ! 

For Mabel Martin sat apart, 
And let the hay-mow*8 shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 

She sat apart, as one forbid, 
Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch's child a friend. 



The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Ilcr mother on the gallows-tree ; 

And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stairs. 
And wan lip trembling with its prayer-i I 

Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die. 
Dreamed of the daughter's agony. 

They went up to their homes that day, 
A« men and Christians justified : 
God willed it, and the wretch had died ! 

Dear Ood and Father of us all. 
Forgive our faith in cruel liea. 
Forgive the blindness that denies ! 

Forgive Thv creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love Thou art. 
Some grim creation of his heart. 

Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars ; let us sec 
Thyself in Thy humanity ! 

Poor Mabel from her mother's grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone. 
And wrestled with her fate alone ; 

With love, and anger, and despair. 
The phantoms of disordered sense. 
The awful doubts of Providence ! 

The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 
And, when she sought the house of prayer, 
Her mother's curse pursued her there. 

And still o'er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horseshoe's curved charm. 
To guard against her mother's harm- 
That mother, poor, and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm-chair. 
Folded her withered hands in prayer— 

Who turned, in Salem's dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o'er and o'er. 
When her dim eyes could read no more ! 

Sore tried and pained, the poor girl kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way. 
So dark, would somewhere meet tKe day. 

And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief; 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 

So in the shadow Mabel sits ; 
Untouched by mirth she sees and hears. 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 

But cm el eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother's shame. 

She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o'er her face. 
And, sobbing, glided from the place. 

And, only pausing at the door. 
Her sad eyes met the troubled ga;:e 
Of one who, in her better days, 

Had been her warm and steady friend. 
Ere yet her mother's doom had made 
Even Esck Harden half afraid. 

He felt that mute appeiil of tears. 
And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 

" Good neighbors mine," he sternly said, 
*' This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 
I brook no intuit to my guest. 

" She is indeed her mother's child ; 
But God's sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

*' Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; 
I never knew her harm a ny. 
And, witch or not, God know»— not I. 



'* I know who swore her life away ; 
An(]? :i4 (Jod lives, I'd not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them." 

The broadest lands in all the town. 
The skill to guide, the iwwer to awe. 
Were Harden's j and his word was law. 

Xone dared uithstand him to hi^ face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside : 
** The little witch is evil eyed ! 

*' Ilcr mother only killed a cow. 
Or witched a churn or dairy pan. 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man ! " 

Poor Mabel, in her lonely home, 
R.it by the window's narrow pane, 
While in the moonlight's silver rain, 

The river, on its peliblcd rim, 
Made Mubic ^uch as childhood knew ; 
The door-yard tree was whispered through, 

By voices, such as childhood's ear 
'Had heard in moonlights long ago ; 
And, through the willow boughs below. 

She saw the rippled water shine ; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light. 
The hills rolled off into the night. 

Sweet sound.s and pictures mocking so 
The sadness of her human lot. 
She saw and heard, but heeded not. 

She strove to drown her sense of wrong. 
And, in her old and simple way. 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 

Poor child ! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing cry 
Of utter misery : " Let me aie ! 
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Oh ! take me from the scornful eyes. 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mockiug finger may not reach ! 

" I dare not breathe my mother's name ; 
A daughter's right I'daro not crave. 
To weep above ner unblest grave ! 

** Let me not live until my heart. 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love nie, hardens into stone. 

" Oh God have mercy on Thy child, 
Whose faith in Thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all ! " 

A shadow on the moonlight fell. 
And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 

Had then God heard her ? Had he sent 
His angel down ? In flesh and blood, 
Before tier Esek Harden stood ! 

He laid his hand upon her ami : 
" Dear Mabel, this no more shall be ; 
Who scoffs at you, must scoff at roe. 

*' You know rough Esek Harden well ; 
And if he seems no suitor gay. 
And if his hair is touched with gray, 

" The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm than when she smiled. 
Upon his knees, a little child ! " 

Her tears of grief were tears of joy. 
As, folded in his strong embrace. 
She looked in Esek Harden'-s face. 

*• Oh, tmest friend of all ! " she said, 
" CK)d bless you for your kindly thought, 
And make me worthy of my lot ! " 

He led her through his dewy fields. 
To where the swinging lanterns glowed, 
And through the doors the buskers showed. 

** Good frten'ds and neighbors ! " Etek said, 
" I'm weary of this lonely lifb ; 
In Mabel aee my chosen wife ! 
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" She greets you kindW, one and all ; 
The pant is past, ana all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 

"Henceforth she stands no more alone; 
Ton know trhat Esek Harden is— 
He hrooks no wrong to him or his/* 

Now let the merriest talcs bo told. 
And let the sweetest songs be sung. 
That ever made the old heart young ! 

For now the lost has found a home : 
And a lone hearth slinll brighter hum. 
As all its household joyit return ! 

Oh, pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows. 
Looked on them through the great elm boughs ! 

On Mabel's curls of golden hair, 
On Esek's shagg;^ streimth it fell ; 
And the wind whispered. " It is well ! " 



?or Dwiffht's Journal of Music. 

My Visit in the Country. 

BY A CHORISTEU. 

Left our i\mot oitv one wanii, .sultiy mominjr 
in August, traveled iu the ears some forty or f\i\y 
miles, then took the sta(;e and bIowIv rolled for 
eight lazy liourn over hills and throuflfh valleys to 

the snug littlo villajje of L . The village 

was ven/ snu^. Six houses and a ehun'Ii eom- 
prised the centre. The majority of the villaj;ej*s* 
resided in all directions from this eonunon centre, 
at distances of a mik^, niile-aiid-a-half or two 
miles from each other. 

Tliere is a deal of romance in eountiy visits. 
One often sleeps with his nose scarcely a foot 
from an unfinished roof, and has a ** free gratis" 
privilege of venting his spit*; on famished bed- 
bugs during the spare honnt of night. I was 
once so troubled. A huge mosquito kept up a 
prolonged hum all night, as a sort of prolonged 
pedal note to minor ejaculations of analyzed 
harmonics by myself! 'Jliank fortune, my uncle 
has a new house, white, with green blinds. I 
arrived late Satunlay night, had a romp with 
my black-eyed cousins, Hattie and Carrie, for the 
sake of old times, heard a learned essav from 
uncle*s large experience on farming, and after an 
evening hymn rcdred to rent. 

Woke Sunday morning greatly refreshed. 
Raised the window and took a peep out — wry 
quiet — weather cool— the spire of the little white 
church pointed up from behind a hill a mile dis- 
tant. Now and then a discreet and prudent 
farmer slowly entered his bam, and with charac- 
teristic sedate n ess " did the chores." Went down 
to breakfast Ah, what a luxury is fresh coun- 
try cream, on hot " flap-jacks " piled high on 
generbus plates. The girls gave me a polite in- 
vitation to sing tenor in the choir that morning, 
as my uncle is leader, and they the princi])al 
sopranos in the choir. I of course was glad of 
the opportunity of being mixed up with a g(;nu- 
ine back- woods " singing school." 

The bell had nearly ceased tolling. I with 
my cousins sat watching the people come in. 
The choir and musicians were already in their 
places. Some were whispering, some suckin^^^ 
lemons or eating dill, others, more mindful than 
the rest, were humming over the opening sen- 
tence. But the movements of the orchestra 
amused me the most. It numbered nine pieces, 
viz : three violins, my uncle leading with one, a 
cracked flute, two clarinets in C, a tenor trom- 
bone, a fagotto and bass viol 1 Two of the vio- 
linists and a clarinetist stepped into a side closet 
to tune up, and sundry '* (juacks," as Fetis ex- 
presses it, told us that they were "going it" indis- 



criminately. They soon returned — the former 
gentlemen with their instniments nicely tucked 
under their arms, the latter looking ver}' red in 
the face. The flutist, a short man with scpiint 
eyes, made so b}* sympathy with his instrument 
in its upper octave, was busy wettin;: the keys 
with spittle and cleansing the flute with a huge 
red silk bandanna. The tix>nilx)ne perfonncr. a 
stunly blacksmith with jolly red oheeks, was 
slowly taking out his lunch from the hefl of his 
instnunent, at the same time malicioti:*lv winkin*; 
to the. hdle of his heaii;, a fair-haired damsel 
acros<« the jrallerv. Mr. Fagotto, a tall, lean, 
<:rooked-no:«ed Yankee, was busy makinjr crosses 
under all the notes in the opening piece which he 
was capable of per'orniinir. bis scale on that 
noble instrument beinjr limited to ei;rbt or ten 
notes. My uncle was busv assisting the bass 
viol man to tune : he being rather deaf, needed 
a.«sistance. 

The bell ceased tollini;. My uncle rose, flour- 
ished his Ik)w twice, and then the on'hestra be- 
gan the symphony. I pitied the performer on 
the viol ; being deaf, lie was always behind time ; 
now and then Mr. Fagotto, as he came to a 
crossed note, gave me brief examples of the beau- 
ties of a " reed ba«s." *T would have been more 
to my comfort had the »-r/7</ been in the performer. 

Mr. Trombone gave us a very brilliant per- 
formance ; at the end of eaeh blast he would cast 
his eyes beseechinjrlv to his fair-haired friend to 
know if shfi heard it! Tlie clarinetists gave col- 
oring to the piece, their faces being, from exer- 
tion, of a brilliant red. Mr. Flutist, all alone by 
himself, warbled in affectinjj trenmlous 8vo, cnn 
amnre. The violins for a wonder were " up to 
the scratch." and aided much in the general 
en»nnhle of the performance. 

The symphony being finished, the choir, num- 
bering some twenty-five, rose with one accord, 
and then came the traffcdv of music. Dear me ! 
I was ftvnued — not as Saint Stephen was of old 
— ^but by bars of noisy music ! Tn my astonish- 
ment T forgot to sing my part ; in fact, the book 
was upside down, and I. in a vain attempt to find 
them, concluded they were singing the piece 
cnnon fa.shion, and quietly sat down to hear them 
through. 

" Well, nephew," said my uncle, as the last 
amen was nductantly given. " that's a telling 
piece ! " 

" Yes, un(rle, ver)- telling." 

** Ah, you think so V " rubbing his hands iu de- 
light *» Tm glad you ap]>reciate it, for we've 
practiced it four consecutive Sabbaths expressly 
for your coming ! " 

" Indeed, Tm greatly obliged. I i)lainly see 
your choir is independent." Tliis remark touched 
my uncle. It was his favorite hobby. Ilis eyes 
sparkled, and taking a fresh twist of tobacco from 
a large antiipiated tortoise box, he l>egan : 

" My dear nephew, you ai-e right I plainly 
see }ou have good judgment Why, last fall we 
had a cattle show here. The committee, .says 
they to me, we are to have closing exercises in 
the meeting hou.Me, with remarks from a crack 
orator ; gat up some good music. Says I, Vm 
your man. We prai-ticed four weeks, three times 
a week, learned four pieces, had fresh recruits in 
our orchestra — two fiddles, a bugle, an ophieleide, 
a fife to come in on double F's, and part of Tink- 
erville Brass Baud. Well, the day came, and 
just as the exercises were to begin, in comes Dr. 



Pillsbury, one of the committee, and leader of 
the singing in Tinkerville. Says he, John — he 
always calls me John — I've written an orijrinal 
ade to original music for this occasion, and you 
will greatly oblige me by performing it; the 
parts are all copied. Says I, we'll do it. You 
see, nephew, I was not going to be blulTe<l down 
by anv Tinkerville musician. Well, we did sine 
it I To Ih" sure the choir waveix'd a little in time, 
yet every vote was ;fHng and pin tint. After the 
exercises, the Dr. comes to me ; savs lie : John, 
thai'.> the mosst fe^ II u(/ performance I ever heartl ! " 
Poor uncle, he di<l not .see the Doctor's .sarcasm. 

After service the choir stayed to rehear.-»al, as 
was their cu.<tom. My uncle, glad to promulgate 
his peculiar views on music, began a " few re- 
marks." 

*• Fellow-.'«in;jei's, vou did remarkablv wt»ll this 
morninjr. Some of vou did'nt let out \'oiir voice 
enoujrh : alwavs throw vour anus back and vour 
chest out, so as to give a frc-e, unobstructed pas- 
sajje for the voi -e. This voun": man at my left is 
my nepliew, of whom I have spoken to you be- 
fore. He is from the citv, and his choir sinj; 
opera music, written by crazy fon-igners. I think 
the opera nmVjc most blasphemous, thou;;h I've 
never heanl anv of it, and [ don't wish to. Give 
me the music of I^illings, of Swan. Shaw and 
them fellows ; there's true worship for you, true 
spirit, none of your sijuawking stuff ! " Here 
Carrie pinched my arm and whispered, ^* non- 
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" Nephew, I don't mean no offence, for you 
aint to blame for being perverted ; I'm only ad- 
vising you about proper style, and suL'h like. 
When you have led twenty years, as I have, and 
sung through as many books, you will then begin 
to appreciate your old uncle's remarks. The 
choir will please turn to the forty-ninth page, first 
tune, common metre — one — two — begin." At 
the end of the second phra«ie I whispen^d to 
Carrie : 

" Your father is singing an opera tune ! " 

** Are you in earnest, cou.sin," said Carrie, with 
a |)eculiar smile about her pretty mouth. 

" Certainly, he is singing an arrangement from 
a religious march, in one of Gluck's operas." 

" Well, nephew," said uncle, as they finished 
the tune, " that's prime music — none of your 
new-fangled stuff." 

** Please, pa," said Carrie, blushing with em- 
ban*assment, ** Cousin says that is opera music, 
t«iken from — " 

" No such thing, 'tis the essence of ehurt^h 
style ; it is written by a Mr. Arr. Oluck. A-r-r 
means Aaron. Mr. Aaron Gluck, a smart man, 
he lives about fifty miles east." 

" IFncIe, I beg pardon — ' I mean no offence " — 
but the tune is arrangfd from Gluck's opera, 
called * Alceste.' (Muck is one of your crazy 
foreisners. To his insanity the musical world is 
indebted for great trcasui*es of sweet sounds. 
You see opera music sometimes has very devo- 
tional tendencies. Andante passages without 
complicated harmonies are — " 

" Humph, I see what you are at; you want to 
argue. The choir is dispersed. Come, girls, put 
on your things, for nephew and I must have a 
* .set-to ' when we get home ! " 



Transmitting Signals ky Musical 
Sounds. — The France Musical gives an inter- 
esting*^ account of some experiments made in the 
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presence of the Emperor of the French when at 
Flombibrcs, to test the efficiency of M. Sudre's 
plan for tran.«mittin<r signal sounds. Tlie al)ove 
named journal }<ay8 : 

Dunnjr the Emperor's stay, M. Sudr«, the in- 
ventor of what is c-alU'd teie'/ihonie, or the art of 
transmittin<; sijrnals and phrases by sound, had 
Avith his witi- the honor of exhibiting la'fbi'C His 
jSlajesty. riacinjj Iiiniself in the nuddle of the 
saloon, lie announced that he ^vouhl with his vto- 
Hn express anv plirase his Majesty miglit please 
to dictate to hnn, in such a manner as to enable 
Mme. Sudre, who was seated at tlie further end 
of th«^ ix»om, amon<; a <rroup of ladies, to say 
what it meant. The Empei-or innnediately 
wrote on a piece of ])aper the words : Ac pre- 
mier qui Jut rot fnt un aoltJat henrenx^ and M. 
Sudre produretl a few sounds from his violin. 
Mme. Sudre inunediati-Iy n.ise and i*ej)eated the 
phrast?, wonl for wonf. Another expei-iment 
was then made — it consisted in speakinrr the 
notes instead of play i no: them. The Emperor 
wrote, Plomhih'ca est une ville charuwutc re soir^ 
and M. Sudre, alter readinjj the phrase, pro- 
nounced, without an}- intonation of voice, certain 
notes. ^Ime. Sudre at once jjave the words cor- 
re( tly. Ivxperiments in hrc/ihonie wen* made. 
M. Sudrc's system re.<luccs the transmission of 
.signals to the three sounds expressed by the 
trumpet, tlui drum, or the cannon ; or, in the 
event of high winds preventing sounds from 
being heanl, to thn^e si«rns. The Emi)eror gave 
the onler, " Construct batteries on the height," 
and M. Sudre produced three sounds on the 
clarion ; Mme. Sudre at once n»neated the 
phrase. Another onler given by Gen. Espin- 
asse was repeated by the dnmi, and translate<l 
instantaneously bv tlie lady. 'J'hc oi-der, '* Let 
tlie artillerj' paralyze the fire of the enemy's bat- 
terj'," was transmitted by taps on the table to 
imitate cannon, and was in like manner at once 
repeated by Mme. Sudre. The Emperor a.sked 
if proper names and the names of towns could 
be transmitted by the system, and being an«wen»d 
in the affirmative, wrote the name of Nabuchod- 
onosor ; some sounds from the trumpet enabled 
Mme. Sudre to repeat the name aloud. The 
Emperor expre.««sed his satisfaction at what he 
had witnessed. He then 'graciously invited 
Madame Sudre to sing one or two morceaux, 
after which his Majesty dismissed her an<l her 
husband with marks of his nmnificence. 



MU8K' AT THK " ART-TttEA.snnK8 ExiIIRI- 

TiON,** Manc'hkhtrr. — Tlic musical attractions 
of this grand historical panorama of the art of 
Painting seem to have been both rich and rare, 
worthy of so artistic, a scene, and more than 
worthy of the crowds who flock to sec it. The 
Athenceum says : 

The ff usic at Manchester is so well given as to 
deserve something better tlian the mere suffer- 
ance of a yawning and gossiping assemblage of 
Deople (not audience.) The band collectf'd by 
M. lialle is a very good one, thoroughly under 
the control of its' conductor. AL Halle, whom 
we had not met before in this capacity, is efficient 
and spirited at the head of an orchestra, and 
active in research. The programme of the first 
act of one of the concerts given during our visit 
to Manchester will speak for Uie pains and re- 
search devoted by the collection or musical "art- 
treasures." This ran as follows : Overture, •* Les 
Abencem^s,** Cherulnni; Andante Pastorale, 
in G, S. Bach ; Finale, from Symphony Op. 
146, F. Rie9; Scherzo and Nottumo, '* Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream," MemleUsohn; Overture, 
•» Olympia," SpontiuL Tlie above moiety of a 
single concert scheme, every component item of 
which bad merit, character, and also popularity, 
comprised more unfamiliar music than the entire 
six programmes of our London Philharmonic 
Concerts I One of the specimens, too, was as 
precious of its kind as the Memling •• St. Christo- 
pher," or the Holbein «• Anne of Clcves," or the 
Fiammingo carvings in ivory. This was the 



Andaiile by Bach — anndude to one of his Christ- 
mas anthems, probabiv never beforo heard in 
this countn*. Karelv iias anvthins more lovelv 
and more interesting been pitxlueed than this 
movement, which is a Sicilkina^ about double the 
length of Handel's " Pcistoral Symphony," and 
ivsembling it in character as closelv as the divci'- 
sities of humor in the two masters ivnderod. \h»- 
sible. It is «'urious, by the way, to note how, as 
in Painting, certain heraldic and ecclesiastical 
eoloi-s have, by frecjuent use, been made symboli- 
cal, authoritative, and traditional; — so, in Music, 
one temffO^ one style, were during a long penal 
accepted as canonical for certain subjects; and 
not nierelv in the case of dance-ujcasui-es, the 
fbnnality of whi<h is inexorable and inevitiiblc. 
AVe cannot recall one Pastoral in conmiou tempo 
earlier in date than Beethoven's Syniphouy. 
liens then — to return — is an art-Uvasui-e "of 
pun'st ray scn^ne," which passed unnoticed, 
owing to the prostrat**d state of mind and body 
into which picture-gazing had subdued those who 
" sat under it" The organ in the exhibition, 
which is the work of Manchester buildei's. seems 
to be a fine and powerful instrument, having 
something of the French <jnali»y of tone. 



Opera in New York- What the CriticB say of 
the New Singers. 

The Operatic campaign at the Academy of 
Music, under the management of Mi-ssrs. Ull- 
MAN and Strakohcii, o]X'ned on Monday 
evening with the well-known ^onnotnhuUi. Three 
sing«*i*s, of considerable distinction in Europe, 
made their fii*st ajipearance, besides a new con- 
ductor. There was a lai-ge and eager audience, 
in which the friends of ImHIi the rival operatic 
enterprises wen? well roprosented. Vikuxtkmi»s 
was th<ii*c, the violinist, who had just arrived, 
and there too .sat the (pieens of other recent 
opera troupes, Mmcs. Laqranok, D*Angiu and 
Vestvali. Bocpietfl an<l other tokens of enthu- 
siasm were plenty. A i)retty accurate idea, we 
fancy, of the qualities and merits of the artists, 
and of the probability that they will take a deep 
hold on our opera-loving public, may l>e gatlierod 
from the reports of some of the moro earnest and 
discriminating critics, from which we ap[)end lil>- 

eral extracts. 

(From the Triban«.) 
There has l)een so much said about the failure 
of Madame FkhzzolinTs poweiit, that we were 
prepared to hear nothing but a wreck of a voice. 
The result was, however, lietter than we expectt^d. 
Madame Frezzolini*s voice is not frosh; it has 
been injured, alon^ with mciny othei's, in tlie ultra 
declamatory school which has grown up within 
Uie last few years, but still there is enough left to 
show that she is a gn*.at artist As we have to 
deal with inexorable facts, we must say that we 
did not hear one full, voluminous, luscious note, 
surcharged with lyrical passion, frenzied with 
beauty; but we noted great delicac^y, refine<l 
intensity, and paUios within a quiet sphere. In 
the first solo, tlie clear, nice delivery of the 
recitative at once indicated the exquisitely-trained 
artist The slow movement was elegantly ren- 
dered, but the fast not so well — a certain rapid 
descent of notes in one place not being quite 
accurate. The duet at tne end of the nrst act 
placed Madame Frezzolini higher in the esteem 
of the audience, llie duet in Uie chamber scene, 
being a subdued expression, was thoroughly well 
rendered. The concerted piece which followed 
was tearfully beautiful, but deficient in abandon- 
ment in the slow movements, llie finale in action 
demands the utmost physical prowess and pa»> 
sionate vehemence, and these were wanting. 
Indeed, the refined, ladylike characteristics of 
Madame Frezzolini were never laid aside for any 
ultra-hearty, buxom, rural breadth of grief or joy, 
such as Amina — a passionate peasant — may be 
supposed to have: though an under-current of 
sympathy lay in her musical tone and style. The 



final slow movement — given in the dreamy haze 
of somnambulism, when the soul refuses clear 
converse with tlie outward world — was auite 
within the range of her power; but the transition 
to tlie ecstatic finale showe<l the old want In a 
wonl, Madame Frezzolini has come a tew years 
too late to this country to do herself full justice. 
A nation, whose heart and head are young, 
retpiires, inoro than does Europe, fn*sh voices as 
the symbol of vouth and love. There, hierarchi- 
cal ivspectabihties, and old memories anil antece- 
dents, may cause an artist whose bloom Is impaired 
to be alf'ectionatelv eon.sidcred, but here not We 
think it jirobalile that, considering how well 
Madame Frezzolini was received last night, she 
may have a hold on the admiration of a large 
portion of the musically-cultivated 0|>era-goers. 
In pei'son, Miulaiiie Fn'zzolini is attractive; a 
fine Ronmn face, we.ll-<lelineated figuro, n^xxl 
carriage, and a t/istinr/ue style. It is well to hear 
such artists in Bellini's lovely niasic ; for the later 
singers seem to bci losing the gradations of gi'ace 
and amlity in tiie muscular throes of declamation. 

The m;w tenor Lahocktta has what the 
Italians call a gi'aceful, in contnulistinetion to a 
fonible, voice. It is very sweet, has groat 
coinuiand of the upper notes ; e.\e<"uted the few 
rapid ones that o<'cur in a manner which showed 
tliat llossini would bear to be ivndcred b^' tlie 
same artist. Of the i)recisc i-ank of this sin^r 
we forlx'ar to speak, as he was sulfering witJi a 
cold and hoarseness. 

The Baritone, Gassiku. nuide a hit He has 
a good, round, sympathetic, manly voice; not 
ultra-potent or tragically gi'and, but. complete in 
its class. He sin^s very well, too. The I * raviso 
was uproariously encored. 

It would Ik' a gn»at ovei-sight in noticing the 

enterprise of Messi-s. Ullniau, Thallxirg and 

Strakosch — the m:iiiawi"8 of the Academv — not 

to individualate tlie orchestral Conductor, Mr. 

An8C!ii:tz. He is a master of his profession : he 

is (juick, firm, mennirial, pn*cise, and all alive. 

His roadings were frocpiently ivmarkable. The 

ghost choiiLs, as accompanied, was a ])ertect case 

in point 

(Prom th« Courier fc Enquirer.) 

We all know Im Sonnnmbula so well and a|| 
admire it so much, and it is so well mlapte<l to 
Madame Frozzolini's style, that she could not have 
chosen an o])era l)ett<!r suited cither to awaken 
our interest or display her talents. She ap^ieared 
before an audience not only willing but an.xious 
to be pleased, and under these circumstances she 
phrased them. We cannot say that she did much 
more. Her voice is still so good that we can see 
how good it must have been, though it couhl never 
have Ix^en of the very first chuis; and her manner 
of vocalizing is so nuroly Italian that it is easy to 
believe that all Itaiy must have been vain enough 
to adiniro her. She evidently deserved the 
reputation which she possessed. Tlie imperial 
quality of Jenny Lind's voice — the only really 
grand soprano -of this age ; the luscious richness 
of Albom's, with her absolutely perfect method ; 
the exquisite sweetness and flexibility of Sontag*s, 
the dramatic utterance of Grisi, — these Madame 
Frezzolini has not nor were they ever hers. But 
she has a fine voice — a re4il soprano, and an 
unexceptionable metliod; she is a very good 
actress, has a jileasing person, and a charmingly 
naive and, at times, almost bashful manner ; and 
she athls to all these qualities one in which she is 
without a rival. While others are grander, more 
finished or more dramatic, she is the most elegant 
singer we have ever heard. Tliere is a certain 
air about her singing which produces an impression 
akin to that roceived from an exquisitely dressed 
and highlv cultivated woman. It is auite impos- 
sible to tell how this elfect is made ; tor here the 
style is tlie woman. Madame Frezzolini did not 
sing Come per me last evening very brilliantly : 
she took both movements too slowlv, aad seemed 
to do so of necessity. Too harsh a Jpdgment 
ought not to be passed upon occasioaal false 
intonations, which were possibly causecl hy ex- 
citement Her acting ana dramatic singing ii' the 
second act were very fine, and would kMV0 pro- 
duced a greater impression had her voice respond* 
ed entirdy to her demands upon it W4 have 
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judged Madame Frezzolini by a Teiy high atand- 
ard : she is by far the greatest prima donna save 
one, yet heard within the walls of the Academy 
' of Music ; and we await her appearance in 
another opera with interest and pleasurable 
anticipations. 

The new tenor, Signor Labocotta, was evidently 
suffering from hoarseness and catarrh, and cannot 
fairly be judged. Ho has a pure tenor A'oice of 
very pleasant quality, and such compass that he 
was enabled to sing with Madame Frezzolini the 
beautiful duet, Son gcloso^ at the end of the first 
act This was the first time it ha<l been heard in 
this countr}*. It was written i*xpresf«lv for Rubini, 
and lies so high as to bt* out of t)ic reach of 
ordinar}* tenor voicen. 

The most decided succ'ew (if the evenin»r wan 
that of M. Gassier. His voice is not a baritone, 
but a pure singing base — hn»so cantanfe. Clear, 
resonant, vibrating, freely and ea^Iy deliveretl, 
above all emotionaK it is one of the finest oi'gans 
we have heard. His style is manly, his method 
excellent, and his acting good. If he do not make 
an eminent aitist, it is tlie fault of liis thinking, 
not of his ringing. He * di-ew first bhxMl,' and 
was obliged to rejieat T'l ravviso o Ivoghi ameni. 

(From iht Times.) 

Signorina Frezzolini's a])pearnnee is deci- 
dedlv interesting. Her features arc of an Ori- 
ental mould ; her eves lar^e and lustrous ; her 
complexion pale and thouglitful, and her figui*e 
sufficiently decided for the milliners. The por- 
traits give a good idea of the character of the 
face, which is youthful and pleasant to look on. 
Siffuorina Frezzolini was cordially welcome<l, 
and, without apparent embarrassment, proceeded 
with the business of the first act. She sang 
sweetly, pleasantly and artistically, but without 
displa^ng any of the power either as an actress 
or a singer which the audience expected. It 
was not until tha Jinale to the second act that she 
shone to advantage. Here, with evident inten- 
tion, she filled the house with acclamation. In 
the third act she relapsed naturally into a pleas- 
ant creamy vein until the finale,, which she sang 
with rapture about as well as most prima donnas. 
Signonna Frezzolini is an artiste in the true 
sense of the word ; she can execute the most 
florid passages with ease, and is an absolute mis- 
tress of song, more so than any of her predecei)- 
sors since Sontao. Of late we have been some- 
what coarselv addicted to screaming, and tor this 
reason it will be some little time before we can 
correct the vitiated taste. There is not the faint- 
est approach to a scream or a bawl in Mme. 
Frezzolini's method. She sings truly ; with sen- 
timent, with passion, irith intelli^nce, and witli 
a clear perception of what she is about Her 
physical powers are not j^at, but her voice, a 
nigh soprano, is of exquisite purity, and travels 
far when you have become accustomed to it We 
expect, however, that from nervousness, or other 
causes, her voice was more than usually feeble 
last evening. Miss Frezzolini is one of those 
artists who grow on the hearer. 

Signor Gassier (the Count) is the best bari- 
tone we have heard since the palmy days of Ba- 
DiALi. ^ He possesses an or^^an of rare sweetness 
and flexibility^ and sings like a gentleman who 
has not been accustomeid to go round with a milk- 
cart 

Mr. Ancuutz ia precisely the conductor that 
is needed in this country. He is lovable for two 
reasons : He can prodace a perfect pianusimo^ 
and he does not allow \m fiddlers to scrape. As 
an accompaniment, he is precisely the man for 
Mme. Frezzolini, subordinating the orchestra 
completely to the requirement of the singer. He 
is neat rather than masmve, and with an eye to 
nice little figures in the orchestration rather than 
a large regard for broad contrast 

The Boston Courier has a New York corres- 
pondent who is eridently a German, and quite at 
home in all the recent musical history of Europe. 
He writes : 

Madame Frezzolini, so justly esteemed and ap- 
preciated by all competent judges in Europe, is, 
nevertheless, not at the present time a so-called 



popular singer there. No doubt, when she was 
in her prime, some fifteen years ago, she created 
a vcr>' deep impression wherever she appeared ; 
but for the last five years, slie has not been able 
to concentrate the attention and sympathy of the 
great mass of dilettanti in Europe. Besides, the 
scene of her ** triumphs," with the exception of 
Italy, has been restm-ted to a verj- few places, 
such as Vienna, Paris, and St. Peteraburg. Her 
debut in Vienna was perhaps the ma^t successful, 
while that in London (1842) only rommanded 
die interest of counoisscun< and critics. Her 
present position in Europe can be briefly de- 
scribed as being that of a superior artist on the 
(lecUne. 

As to the tenor, Signor Labocetta, lie is better 
known in Genuany than in other couutrie.'^, out- 
side of Italy. The reason of thi.H is that he has 
occupied a very pn)miiieut position in second 
rate troupes, whieli travel ots-asionally through 
Northern Gennanv, while he holds onlv a second- 
an' position as regards the fii-st class trouixjs in 
Vienna, Paris ana I^>ndon. Six yeare a|ro he 
was a favorite of the public of Berlin. He ptased 
by the purity ot' his method, and the fluency with 
which ne sang fioriture and similar ornaments. 
If his voice had been stix>nger at that time he 
could have occupied a high pasition in his art, as 
he is decidedly one of the best musicians in the 
profession. Lately he has become (juitc a violon- 
cello player, and a compostT of (iuintot.< and other 
kinds of chamber music. 

Sijrnor Gassier, the bantone, has been a sue- 
cessfiil concert singer for the last two years in 
London. As to his laurels on the stage, he has 
vet to win them. 

In regard to the new conductor, Mr. Ansirhutz, 
I believe that he will prove to be in ever>' respect 
efficient and commendable. His reputation dates 
from his first appearance in London with the 
German Opera troupe which brought the gi*eat 
basso, Form^, to England. Since then ho has 
held a prominent position in London as conductor 
of operas, concerts and oratorios. There is 
scarcely a conductor living who excels him in 
enei^ and enthusia.sm for his profession. He Is 
a thorough musician, and will be a more valuable 
acquisition, provided he can adapt himself to the 
peculiarities of the musical world in tills country. 

But you ask impatiently, how are the singers ? 
What was their success V' Well, Madame Frez- 
zolini sang, mezza voce, but this beautifully, and 
as only a gi'eat a real artist can do. There was 
no humbugffing, no sham art no viser a Veffet in 
her phrasing; everything, with exception of a few 
of her cadenzas, was done quietly, correctly, with 
taste and propriety. Her execution ia not very 
great, — ^not dashing and daring h la Lagranse and 
others, but neater and purer. If she had only 
more voice she would oe the most fascinating 
singer on the stage. But unfortunately she 
poflsesses only remnants of voice, nothing more. 
Her higher notes appear forced, and seem to obey 
her omy when she shouts them, and the whole 
range of her tones is like trembling leaves as soon 
as the situation compeb her to sing forte. It is 
just for this reason, that she resorts so much to 
m^za voce singing, the only means by which her 
voice in its present state can muce a deep 
impression. This she proved best in the third act, 
where her singing, while she was in a state of 
somnambulism, could almost recall that of Jenny 
Lind. But as soon as she awoke, and had to give 
vent to joy, passion and brilliant execution, her 
powers &iled, and the impression was more painful 
than agreeable. The same may be said of her 
grand scene in the second act, where all her fine 
acting was of no avail, just on account of her want 
of sufficient voice. 

Signor Labocetta introduced himself with the 
certificate of the medical doctor. If he did not 
succeed with the general public, he certainly won 
the esteem of the connoisseurs on this occcasion. 

The barytone, Signor Gassier pleased the most, 
perhaps, of the three debutants. He is, of all 
who have yet been pi'esented to the public, the 
best with regard to voice, and the weakest with 
regard to art His acting shows want of ease and 
habit 

The chorus was only so-so; the orchestra, 



however, was very good, and although this opera 
off*er8 only a verv* poor field for the display of the 
good qualities of a conductor, Mr. Anschutz 
showed sufficiently that he is the right man, even 
for an opera of Bellini. 

... . . . ^.^m^. a — 

The Paintings of Edonard Frere. 

DY BISKIX. 

I do not like to speak much of the Fix*nch 
exhibition, because thei-e are characters in the 
work of even- nation wlsich need to be long and 
specially studied, before a foivignercan do justice 
to them; and I have not yet been able to give 
serious study to ihe French modern school. Two 
things, however, mnst strike eveiy one : the 
general deailness of color, associatcMl with softness 
of outline, which seem to be cnfoived upon their 
feebler naintera, and delighted in by their stron^r 
ones. J had intended to try to get at the pnn- 
ciple of this, to consider what hann or good was 
in it ; but I have been himlcred hitherto, and see 
no hope of my ever getting lil^rt}- in that room 
to think of, or look at, anvthing but the six 
pictures of E(Jouanl Frero. Inhere are, I see well 
enougli, one or two consummate pieces by other 
men: the "Doctor's Visit" (18G.), for instance, 
by Emile Plassan, is as perfect and finished as 
work or tlionn:ht well can be; and Trayer*8 
" Convalescenr* (155.), and several other such, 
show, ill various de<rrees, a peculiar ease in getting 
at their )K>int, which makes our English eflbrts, 
however successful, look clumsv and forced^ by 
comparison. But 1 cannot tell Low I am ever to 
say what 1 want to say about Frere's pictures ; I 
can find no words tender enough, nor reverent 
enough. They have all beauty, witliout con- 
sciousness; dignit}', without pride; lowliness, 
without sorrow ; and raligion, without fear. Severe 
in fidelity', yet as if by an angel's presence, ban- 
ishing all evil and pain; pcnect in power, yet 
seeming to n*ach his pur]K>se in a sweet feebleness, 
his hand failing him for fullness of heart; swift to 
seize the passing thought of a moment in a child's 
spirit, as a summer wind catches a dead rose-leaf 
iM^fore it falls, yet breathing around it the ever- 
lasting peace of heaven ; — he will do more for his 
country, if he can lead her to look where he looks, 
and to love as he loves, than all the proud painters 
who ever gave lustre to her state, or endurance 
to her glory. What truer glory has she than in 
these her village children V I cannot choose 
among such pictures, nor reason of them, thou^, 
perhaps, the reader may be surprised at my canng 
so much for what seems slight in work, and poor 
in color. But its very poverty and sliehtneas are, 
in some sort a part of its beauty : at teast, if this 
painting be imperfect 1 have never seen perfect 
painting do so much ; and I believe that only the 
man who can conceive these pictures knows how 
he ou^ht to ptunt them. The oeautiful ^* Stodent^ 
(61.^ is, perhaps, the most Bnished, just because it 
is toe least pathetic; the three other more 
important ones, the ^ Luncheon," the ^ Sempa- 
tress," and the ^ Prayer," arc certainly three of 
the most touchiujg poems that were ever yet 
written, and, I believe, by far the most lovely ever 
yet painted, of lowly life. Who could have 
believed that it was possible to unite the depth of 
Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, and the 
holiness of Angelico V 

The first named of these pictures is tlie most 
wonderful; but perhaps the "Prayer" is the 
one which will be most easily understood, and 
will best teach the spectator how to enter into 
the character of the rest It needs no telling of 
it ; surely it will speak for itself: — the little bare 
feet kept from the stone-cold by the nightgown 
which the mother has folded for them, oared of 
their rough grey stockings, as reverently, and as 
surely in God's presence, as if the poor cottage 
floor were the rock of Sinai ; the close cap over 
the sweet pointed, playful, waving hair, which 
the field-winds have tossed and troubled as they 
do the long meadow-grass in May, and yet have 
not unsmoothed one wave of its silken balm, nor 
vexed with rude entangling one fair thread of all 
that her God numbers, day by day ; the dear, 
bowed, patient face, and hands folded, and the 
mother's love that clasps them close in a solemn 
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awe, lej5t they should part or move before her 
Father's bludbin<: had oeen <»iven in fullness. — 
Return to it, ana 8till return. It .should be the 
last picture you look at in all the year ; earning 
the memon* of it with von far awa>- through the 
silence of the thatched villapfes, and the \oicos of 
tlie blos.'<oniin«7 fields. 
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London-, Aucl^t 15, 1857. — Arrivin;^ in Lon- 
don, after tx icdiou^ vovajre of oi^hteen dnys. nnd 
panting for iiiu:»ic as the hart pnntcth for wnter- 
brook^, I find myself jnst in time to be too late ; tho 
season is over, the singing )iird> have flown away 
and the voico of tho operatic turtles is no lon<;(?r 
heard in the land. However, if it were anv conso- 
lation, (which it i*i nor) our own redouhtablc Max 
Marctzek is here, and mHy be seen any fair day, 
(whicli occur* about om-e a nioniii), pro'ncn:uiinf; 
up Pull Mali nnd the Strand as largo as life, and 
vastly more eK{;ar)t and fashionable in appeurun -c. 
Indeed, he appears to have renewed hi.s youth like 
the ca;>;le, and sudden departures from American 
cities, under a pressaro of pecuniary liabilities, do 
not seem at all to cost a shadow o'er hi:i young 
heart ; on the contrary, he is as blooming and be- 
ni^^UAnt as Mr. Micawber, when Mrs. M. has tempo* 
rnrily bud the Twins on ibe shelf, and provided him 
with the in)>redients for punch. 

One afternoon I strolled over, or more correctly 
speak in<;, I rode on the top of a Ix>ndon 'bus to the 
Eoyal Surrey Gardens, where Jullien is giving con- 
certs with his anrivalled band, Alboni being the vo- 
ealist. The hall in which these concerts are given, 
is now the finest in Tiondon, seating over ten thou- 
sand people, and admirably arranged for acoustic 
and optical efTect. There are four tiers of fralleries, 
and a spacious area or ground floor, provided with 
comfortable seats ; the building is plain and chaste, 
the decorations far from gon^eoas, and the entire 
building admirably adapted for jnst what it is — 
a cool, pleasant hall for sammer use. 

You must know that Jallien and his music do not 
form the only attractions at the Surrey Gardens. 
The grounds are very handsomely laid out, and illu- 
minated at night in a highly effective manner — lan- 
terns dangling from every tree, and paper crocuses 
and lilies, that adorn the flower beds, suddenly dis- 
closing their artificiality by glowing after dark with 
theatrical gas-light. Here is a grotto with a hermit 
for three-pence extra, and an ambrotype gallery 
where you can obtain your counterfeit presentment 
for a shilling, and to which, ** for fear of accident," 
as the circulars mysteriously say, yon are earnestly 
requested to hasten immediately upon your entrance 
into the garden. There are also a couple of bears, 
which yon are forbidden to poke at with your cane 
or umbrella, thus losing the chief enjoyment of a 
visit to bears, and the bare loss of this bear poking 
amusement it is very difficult to bear. Yet all these 
glories fade before a lake of real water, around 
which is arranged some artificial scenery, represent- 
ing a view of Alpine mountains, crowned with dia- 
dems of snow and ice, and presenting from the 
Music Hall a very pleasing appearance. 

But the crowd is gradually compressing iuelf into 
the ball, (reminding one of the f^at misty giant in 
Arabian Nights, who gathered himself up into a little 
box), and to get a seat it is necessary to leave the 
bears and the lake at once. The entrance to the 
gardens, concert and concluding fire- works being 
only an English shilling, there is generally in fair 
weather a concourse of some eight or ten thousand 
present, and there were fully the latter number there 
on the evening I attended. My seat was next to a 
party with whom I speedily became acquainted, they 
quickly becoming aware that I was an American, 
though I have not done the " banner of the free " 



into a waistcoat pattern, neither do I use the stars 
and stripes for a pocket handkerchief. Nor do I 
even have short striped pants, or say : " Now ycou 
doiiV' like the mythical Yankees of the stage ; nor 
yet did I proff.'r them any wooden nutmegs ; but 
notwithstanding, they quickly surmised the place of 
my nativity, and one of tho ladies asked me if I 
knew Longfellow ? 

No, I rcf^retied to sny, I did not, except through 
his works. 

Had I never seen him ? 

No, I had never seen him — nt which my fair in- 
terlocutor expressed surprise, min*;led with pity, 
and spoke in (flowing terms of the pleasure she had 
derived from his works. She ali<o informed me that 
when in Italy she had occupied the same room, ai 
Albano, I think, that Longfellow had formerly occu- 
pied ; and she further asserted that she wanted to go 
to America, if only to see the author of ^' Outre- 
Mcr," which had accompanied heron her continental 
travels. And I have noticed that in England Long- 
fellow enjoys a greater popuUrity than almost any 
other American writer. Many of his shorter poems 
have been set to music, and his name is as familiar 
as that of any of the great modern poets. 

But while wo were talking about Longfellow, a 
corpulent but very fashionable fellow appears on the 
platform and bows his acknowledgements to the 
applause of the multitude. It is Jullien, arrayed in 
all his old magnificence, gorgeous in white pants, 
white waistcoat, and white kids, a neck tie to which 
he has evidently devoted his entire mind, and a tout 
entemUe^ suggestive of Beau Bnimmell, Count D' 
Orsay and Lonl Chesterfield combined. He seizes 
his baton, turns to the musicians, gives a few short 
nervous taps on the desk, and the concert commen- 
ces. Here is the programme : 

PAST I. 

1. Ovi^tare— F1d«lfo Beethoven. 

2 Qa^ilrille-Sriindard Bearvr Jalilpo. 

8. ByoiphODy— Powrr nf Sound Spohr. 

4. Citneerro— No 6, (Tiolln) Do Berlot. 

M. Ut Hon. 
6- Polka— La Jolte Bouqu^tiere C. T<e IU7. 

6. Itondo^Non plu inritra Rondnl. 

Mme. Alboni. 

7. Qnadrille-EnslUh Jnlllen. 

PAftT n. 

8. 8«leetJon« ftom Trovatore Terdl. 

9. Air and Variations Uod«. 

Mme. Alboni. 

10. PoIonai«t d» Reception .Tallinn. 

11. Solo on Clarinet— Air« front Norma. ... Bellini. 

M. DcLifotM. 

12. Oalop— L'Eitofette Jallien . 

Of the excellence of Jullien's band it is quite 
unnecessary for mo to speak. Whatever they do, 
they do well, and seem to expend as much care upon 
the "King of the Cannibal Islands" as upon a 
symphony of the old masters. The ''Fidelio" 
overture was, however, almost inaudible, as the audi- 
ence were not all seated, and numbers were roving 
wildly about the room, searching for a vacant chair. 
The Symphony of Spohr, of which only the first 
movement was given, was finely performed, and well 
received by the audience. The Troi-atore selection 
consisted of a mutilated orchestral arrangement of 
the short introduction, and the air sung by Ferran- 
do ; the 7/ balen, performed with great taste on the 
ophicleide, by Mr. Hughes, and tho Mixerere scene, 
the solo on the olioe and cornet, a vocal force of 
some fifty or more male voices taking up the chorus 
of monks, and forming altogether a very effective 
rendition of this gem of poor, abused Verdi^s most 
popular opera. The other instrumental soloists did 
their share towards entertaining the audience, M. 
Le Hon being recalled after his delicate and mas- 
terly violin performance. 

But the great attraction of the evening was the 
fat and fair vocalist. Alboxi warbled with just the 
same ease that she did of yore, (the classic phrase 
" yore " meaning four years ago in America), and 
looks as untroubled bv care and sorrow. She how- 

m 

ever wears her hair in the preposterously ugly style 
now so much in vogue, combing it tightly back from 



the scalp, so that the most devoted of her admirers 
can say little in favor of her appearance. By the 
way, they say she has lately decided never to assume 
a male character on the stage — reason, conscientious 
scruples. She was encored in one of her songs, and 
of course gave in answer Her Piece de resistance, the 
Brindisi from Lucrezia^ which was received with 
frantic applause. After the concert there were fire- 
works on the lake, of which, being naturally an ami- 
able and considerate soul, I will spare you a de- 
scription. Tbovator. 
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Ths Spiritual Worth of Music. 

The common theories of music arc low. Tho 
definition.^ which have been given of it define 
only the Ieai:t part of it. Devoted musicians, 
refined, enthusia.itic amateui^, have done no jus- 
tice to their own insjiiring pursuit, when they 
liave defined it to be the agreeable ejfect of cer^ 
tain analogous sounds falling in rhythmical suC' 
ccMion upon the ear — as if it all ended there, iu 
a pleasant sensation. But it is not to be cx[)ect(.Hl 
that those who feel and practice most, shall 
always be able to give the truest account of what 
they feel. To abandon ourselves to an emotion, 
and to reflect uiK>n it at the same time, is perhaps 
impossible. When the heart is moved we are in 
no condition to analvze and describe our cmo- 
tions ; on the other hand, as soon as we pass into 
the cool state of reflection, the feeling, with all 
its life and glow, is gone, and we talk about 
o)*gana, and ner\'es, and sensations, and images, 
and such old wrecks, and stones, and shells, as 
we may pick up on the dead bottom of the sea, 
af^er the waters have I'etired. It is almost impos- 
sible to define music. Let us onlv consider some 
of its characteristics, its extent and resources, 
its influence upon society, and what it contributes 
to the general culture of man. With its physi- 
cal and scientific character we have here nothing 
to do, except so far as they illustrate its internal 
meanings. We are interested with it as an Art, 
and not as a Science ; with the Literature, and 
not with the Grammar of Music. 

In the first place, the pleasure derived firom 
music is more than a ph}*sical pleasure. It is 
more than ao agreeable sensation. It is not all 
over when the excited nerve no longer vibrates. 
It lives on in the mind ; it becomes an idea, a 
feeling there. It is not without its lasting influ- 
ence upon tho heart, the imagination, tlie whole 
upward striving of the soul. Have we explained 
the beauty of Nature or Art, when we know all 
about the eye, and the optic nen'e, and the ph}*s- 
ical laws of light and color? Have we got at tho 
grand mystery of poetry and eloquence, when 
we have analyzed the vocal organs, and found 
the rudiments of s}>cech ? Will a finer ** mum- 
cal ear " alone make a Mozart ? There is no- 
thing in this world without its spiritual meaning. 
We converse with it through our senses ; but it 
enters the eye, or the oar, oidy that it may plant 
seeds in that unfathomed Infinite we call our 
Soul. That snatch of melody which I hear to- 
day, never to hear again, perhaps — never to re- 
call even in memory, in its right order — shall not 
be lost, but shall be part of me in a higher 
I sphere of being ages hence. Some little song, 
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learned and foi-gotten in boyhood, even now de- 
termines somewhat my aflections, my aspirations, 
and colors the whole i<loaI that floats before me 
and that leads me on. All bcautv i:^ eternal — 
the soul creates it; the. soul is led forward bv it. 
till it can create and realize a higher beauty. 
Beauty speaks from us in many forms — in speech, 
in music, in painting, in motion, and in action ; 
it addresses us in many form^, yet its essence is 
one. Painting and .«wu1pture atldrcss the eye ; 
Music the eye; Words tlie understanding, 
through the ear or the eye ; but .so soon as they 
pass within the precincts of the sentient soul, they 
all sink within us deeper than we trace, until 
they cease to be unlike ; the form melts, the 
spirit, the essence remains and mingles itself with 
our essence, our spirit, thence to go forth again 
daily, in our every look, and tone, and act, and 
passion, giving somewhat of new grace to every 
expression of ourselves. 

Where do we experience music ? Not in the 
senses, as we do foo<l and liunger, warmth and 
cold ; but in the seat of the deep sentiments and 
feelings, in the seat of reason and imagination, 
love and faith, where thought, poetry, elajuence, 
and beaut}' alone are privileged to enter. ITiere 
are men who live in music, as others do in phi- 
losophy or poetry. It is their world — the giving 
and receiving of it is their life. Do tliese men 
lead sensual lives, amusing themselves forever ? 
In all the harmony which they drink in, or pour 
forth, or leave written, are tliey not letting us 
commune with their spirits ? To a musical mind, 
who can rightly appreciate what he hears, an 
oratorio, a sonata, a symphony, tells the story of 
its author ; his life is in it, as much as ever 
poet's life was in his song. There are styles in 
music, which betray not various art, but various 
character of heart and mind. There is but one 
Beethoven, one Rossini. Is it that they have 
BQch peculiar ears f and do we say that such an 
ear loves such a style of harmony ? The whole 
process by which music is produced is analogous 
to that of literature. It is conceived in the mind, 
like thought ; it is prompted by a heart full even 
to necessity of utterance; it is written down, 
and read, and meets response in other minds and 
hearts; and, when made j>opular, it tinctures 
more or less the popular mode of thinking, and 
feeling, and living.^ Haydn composed his music 
much as a scholar writes his books. He kept his 
musical ** conunon-place book," in which he noted 
down such original airs and passages of music as 
had their birth in his fancy, under the impulse of 
▼arious emotions. To this he frequendy resorted 
for the theme for some sprightly Allegro, or tend- 
er, melancholy Andante, when he had to write 
a Symphony. So does all that is beautiful or 
sablime in music stand for some deep inward ex- 
perience, and address itself to sympathizing 
hearts. Is it still doubted that it is a thing of the 
soul, and not of sensation merely ? Look at 
Beethoven, totally deprived of the sense of hear- 
ing, still ministering in the temple of haimony, 
composing his snblimest works with an enthusi- 
asm which seemed to need no physical excite- 
ment But who ever knew any sensual gratifica- 
tioD to survive the sensibility of the organ? 
When was ever ^ the hangry edge of appetite " 
cloyed '' by bare imagination of a feast ? " This 
ftct alone lifts music from the rank of mere 
physical pleasares. 

Bot further, the time devoted to music is not 



merely so much spent in pleasure. When we 
speak of it as an amusement at all, we wrong a 
noble art The true lover of music may not be 
passive. It is an art which always begets enthu- 
siasm, without which there can be nothing noble 
in study or in action. The man of pleasure 
knows nothing of this ; he is cold and selfish, 
and avaricious of his enjoyment With him it is 
not devotion, but indulgence. But whomsoever 
the true love of music fires, he may pi*css forward 
with a disinterested and holy enthu^asm, for he 
has entered an infinite realm in which every 
noblest impulse of his natun\ may freely expand, 
and all his powers find room for healthy action. 
The realm of the beautiful tolerates no idlers, no 
self-seekers ; to such it has nothing to show ; duty, 
devotion is the lir>t law there; thcv who have 
once entered and <'aught a glimpse of its glories, 
must labor, or thcv shall .•^'c no more. So much 
holier is enthusiasm than pleasure. He in whot^e 
breast this chonl has once vibrated, whether at 
the touch of music, of poetry, or of aught in 
action which may be called beautiful, feels that 
he has no . right to rest longer where he is, that 
then*, is something excellent demanding his pui^ 
suit — a bright ideal flying before him; if he 
reaches it, it crumbles in his hand, and another, 
brighter, from its ashes, soara above him, and so 
onward, upward to unimaginable perfection. 

It is true, the love of music is oflen called a 
passion^ fatal to all energy of character and 
steadiness of habits. It becomes, in the low 
sense, a passion, because it is checked, because 
not fostered, nor allowed its place in the hanno- 
nious growth of the whole nature. A natural 
and innocent impulse, of which no account is 
taken, which is not recognized as a legitimate 
clement in education, asserts itself with blind 
fury against the antagonist principles that threat- 
en to supplant it If neglected in the nursery of 
young souls, it will run riot over the whole 
ground, like a rank weed, exhausting the soil. 
Train it, and it shall be an ornament to your gar- 
den. In this point of view, music would be 
ennobled in public estimation by an acquaintance 
with the lives of some of the great masters of the 
Art Haydn toiled in his profession with a gigan- 
tic industry, hardly second to that of Michael 
Angelo. Almost in infancy he eagerly improved 
every slightest opportunity which could develop 
his talent Too poor to purchase lessons in Tho- 
rough Baas, he got hold of an old treatise on the 
subject, which with infinite pains he deciphered, 
studying day and night in an old garret, without 
fire, almost without food, proving all as fast as he 
learned, upon a rickety old harpsichord, and 
makins a thousand little discoveries of his own, 
which astonished the musical world in his own 
first compositions ; till chance threw him in the 
way of a cross old music-master, and he won his 
favor by the most sedulous voluntary attentions 
and menial services, so that he gave him some 
instruction in counterpoint He was now pre- 
pared to enter the fields as a composer. He 
drew his inspiration from nature, and delivered 
music from the stiff, mechanical rules of counter- 
point, making the basis of eveiy composition the 
air, the natural melody of the heart For food 
for his imagination he diligently collected those 
ancient original airs which are to be found 
amongst every people. From this time forward 
bis studies rarely fell short of sixteen hours a 
day. And the number of compositions of his 
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The Crayon** and the " Joomal of Music*' 

We heartily emlonie the folluwing w»rin recom- 
mendation, which we find in the Boitton Courier^ of 
that cxi-ellcnt Art-Joornal, die " Ckaton,'* and we 
muKt own to not a little pride as well as gnttiiude at 
finding the name of our own Journal coufilcd with 
it in the same honorahlc mention and ojion the same 
h\\*\\ groundi). We shall have the vanity to copy 
the article entire, partly in duty to the Crayon^ hut 
partly that the chance reader into whose hands ^is 
nninl)er of our paper may fall, may see what some 
of the most respected authorities in Art and Litera- 
ture think of UA, and of the duty of a manic-loving 
public to support a high-toned Journal of Mast& 

Are onr reiiders aware of the existence of a journal 
called ''Thk <^raton"? it iti paMi<^htd once a 
month hv W. Hollinifsworth, 393 Broad wav, N. Y.; 
and N. 1^ Cotton, 272 Wayhiti^ion St., is the aii^ent 
here. Each number is a quarto (»f 32 pAi:es ; and 
the suhscription is three doliarn a year. The object 
of this journal, sh stated in the |»ro.«portos, is ** to 
furnish valuable papers on diverge ^nhjt^'in, inclad- 
in^ eHMvs and n- views on Art, Si-ience and Litera- 
ture, with interesting and amusing correspondence, 
both forei|!n and dome^tic; also tahii, sketches of 
scenery, and fketches of Bo<'ial life, besides a great 
variety of comment on liooks, and a eot^vip about Art 
throntihnut the country. Special attention is given 
to Architecture and Landstupe Gardening, the two 
moMt popular dcpanments of Art of the day." The 
object tbusi^et forth has been must distitirtly'attaincd. 
The Crayon does fumi>h " valuable papers on di- 
verge subjects " There will be found in its columns 
vii^rorou'i oriisinal thinking;, good writing, pleasant 
•ketches of travel, and »oand crittcittm on works of 
art. Its standard is hi|th ; the ndes hj which it 
judges are severe and ideal ; and there ia perhaps a 
little exduMveness in its point of view — though 
tastes won Id differ in this rejsard. But it has cliar- 
act«*i^— spirit — a uistlnct set of principles, which it 
stands by — imd, in general, uncommon literary merit. 
At this moment there is appearing in its columns a 
remarkable series of papers on Greek art, called The 
Torso, from the German of Adolph Stahr. We 
have never read anything on the snbject which, we 
think, on the whole, quite equal to these artieles, so 
far as they have gone. 

And now that our hand is in, we wish to call at- 
tention to a joomal dealing with kindred sahjecis, 
and conducted in a kindred spirit, and this is 
" Dwioiit's JotJRiTAL OF Music." poblished at SI 
School St. Boston, appearing once a week, and sold 
for two dollars a year, or two dollars and a half by 
carrier. This, too, is an excellent paper; con- 



own which he enumerated in his old age Ls almost 
incredible. Where in the annals of pleasure 
shall we find instances of a devotion like this ? 
Handel and Beethoven ai^ still grander instances. 
The inference to Ix* drawn from this Lh. not that 
all the world should be Haydns, hut that any pur- 
suit, which can so totally ab^rb the whole ener- 
gies of one man, and that a man of genius, can- 
not l)e without its significance to all men. Tliat 
must 1>e a popular clement which can completely 
occupy, without exhausting, any one man's life. 
An individual cannot long live sundered from 
the heart of the world. That is the i-ondition of 
the man of pleasun*. The secret of the super- 
human strength and perseverance of genius in j 
its own department is, that it laljors to perfect 
one of the everlasting elements of human nature, 
and thus unites itself with the heart and soul of 
all times, has the sympathy of all humanity (in 
the long nni) with it in its work. A Michael 
Angelo, a llandel, a Milton, a Plato, could not 
have toiled so consistently and so long, if we and 
all men had not some interest in their la1x>r^ 
Each of these men represented K)mething which 
is universal, common to all men in some degree, 
or they had not lived. Mere idiosyncrasies are 
short threads, and soon run out ; they are cut off 
from the great source of supplies. 

[To be roniluncd.] 
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dortt'd with encrny niid indepen'lence, nnd never 
without vriliialtle nnd intcrt'stiri;: mntler. The Crayon 
and Divit/hVs JountaJ have poini.s of iX'.«5('Tnl»lnin*c niid 
syiii{iiiihy. not merely in tlic tAct that they hoih deal 
wiih art, hm also in the t'linher fact that they look 
at an fmm the Name luVli point of view. Tlicir i-nn- 
ccpiions and esrimates of art are lofry, ideal and in- 
tcliecinal : they rf;;.»rd it not a.<$ a Inxnry or an en- 
toriainincnt merely, luu as an iiifln(Mi( e and a ;)ouvr 
commissioned to exult and |>nriry hnnianiiy, and to 
hnu'e it for ilie di^charj;!* of iis apixiinied duties. 
The Jottrnal sianda hy Biu-h and IJeetlioven n.s 
airainst Diniixetti and Verdi, rhouL'h not nnjust to 
these l:»<t ; the Vvaijon has a deridfil iru'iination to- 
wanls Pro-liMphiicliiisni, and is raihcr more tlum 
just to the profi'ssors of that austere and iutclleenial 
seh»)ol. Wo lio not object to this : the tendency of 
the times is towards the volupinou^, llie seiisunj, or 
the merely enterf;iinin;r in art ; and we nre well con- 
tent to have periudieals that lean Imckwurd a little 
the other way. 

Considerinyj the present slate cf hnsiness and poli« 
tics in the city of New Vork, we iliink it a niiticeal)le 
faet thiit a journal of such lofiv idealiiv. iind of sm-h 
spiritual views of art, as ilie 6Vr////m, )<li«>uld he |uih- 
lished there ; and it nIiouM serve, as fiir as it iroes, 
to modify the hasty j^eneraliz.uions we are inclined 
to (h'itw from a few marked phenomena. Masses of 
men are neither so uood nor so hsid as thev seem. 
We hold it to he the Mr^t dutv of every i:o4»d man, 
pood <iti/t.-n, and head of a f.iuiily. to sul>seribe for 
ihe /i<rt/o?» Conner We duulu if anv mnn can 
he .saved who ncjlects to do so. IJut after this sol- 
emn and imperative oldi^rntion is di-ichiir^red, the 
n«*xt l»e^t thin;: he. can do is to suhsrriUe for the 
Crtiym ANI» the Jonriml of Music. Mittd, we .-av 
Jaith, ;ind not merely one. 'I'he rule of inierpreta 
tion which suhstiiutes "o/" for **««//" is not here 
admi.Nsilde. 

The ahovc observations arc sf»ontaneons and un- 
solirited : they are not called forth hy a "Please 
notice " in the eorner. We have snliseriheil to both 
the.«<e j«»urn>ilH from the hepnnin«r, and paid for them, 
nnd we wish all person. •«» of taste, and ''the rest of 
mankind,*' to ^o and do likewise. 



The Worcester School of Design. 

To the Kditor of Dwi;jEhi'H JnurnHt of Mu.sic. 

With your leave I would like to call the Qtrention 
of your readers lo an enterprise which has recently 
lieen set on foot in onr city, nnd which bids fair to 
prodace results of which any pUcc might he proud. 
I allude to the Worcester i^hool of Iksitjn aud 
Acadviity of Fine Aits^ which 0|>ened its rooms in 
I>eccml)Cr of last year, since which time over one 
hundred students have received insirueiiun in the 
various branches of Art which are there taught in the 
most thoron;;h manner. The principal of the 
Academy, Miss M. Imo^ne Robin.son, favorably 
remembered as a teacher in the Art-departments of 
the seminaries at Charlestown and Auburndale, has 
recently spent two years in Gennany, under the 
instruction of Schroedtcr and of Carnphausen — 
bright names in the Dusseldorf school of painting. 
The as*iiduity with which she pursued her studies 
while abroad is shown in the number of works of 
rare excellence which adorn the walls of the institu- 
tion. In addition to these evidences of her own 
talent, she has eollected tnuch that is of in<*alculable 
v}iiue to the student who would study Art in its 
highest pIuLscM ; iind, in this re<pcel, the school is 
not surpassed by any in the country. During the 
short sp lee of time it has Iwcn o|>ciied, onr cili/.ens 
have testiiied their approbation of its exeidlent eh;'r- 
actcr in a manner, the liberality of which will do 
much towards enlarging the sphere of its acrioii. Its 
students have been of ull ages, fnun the child of six 
years, taking its Hrst le-^sons in drawing or desi;;n, 
to the iirofessriHial mm who requires the knowleilge 
he can here so readily obtain. 

An able corps of assistants present facilities for 
pn(»ils reeeiving instruction in music, aneient and 
modern lan^ujiyes, and the Kni:lish branches. 'I'he 
institution is open at all times for the inspection of 
those who may desire to lenrn its character. 

|ttusi4al (KhH-(^hat. 

The Promenade Conecris at the Boston Music 
Ilall came to a grsind and formal c1o«c last Saturday 
evening, when all the hands played for the benefit 



of the management The hall was crowded to such 
an extent that promenading was impossible. This 
week the concerts have been again continued, but, as 
it has proved, beyond the boundary of success ; the 
opening of the theatres has turned the popular cur- 
rent. Enterin'^ the hall on Tuesday evening, we 
were struck with the gravity, as well as paucity of 
the audience; all sat in solemn stillness, listening to 
the music of the Germania Military Band. But to 
our nirroeahle dissippointmcnt, the band had for tl e 
time bring resolved itself into a little orchestra, wiih 
strings, reeds, flute*, French horns. &c.. under the 
lead of Mr. Eiciir.RR. and played remarknldv we'l 
the overture to Martha, a cavatina from the FiUe da 
lipf/immt and other tbinirs. hc'^idos the usnal brass 
bund pieces, and a quartet for four trombones, from 
Mendelssohn, which we did not hear. Depend upon 
it. an orehcstrn. even as smnll as that, is better for 
the Music Hall th;m any possible brass hand. 

Our various musical societies and clnb« are arrnn- 
ginir their winter ctimpai'/n. The ** GermHU Trio," 
(Mos«rs. Gaf.rtnkr. JuNGvicivKr. nnd I1ai;«f.) arc 
ftr«!t in the fif^ld nlrcjuly with their subscription pnpcr 
fnrsix riinmber Concerts, nnd ir is intinnted in one 
of the newspapers that they also intend a series of 

six Orehestral Conceris ! Caicl Zichrahv. our 

popular nnd entrrpri«sinjr conductor, will soon return 
from Europe. H-.^ left here in June, full of the de- 
terminntion to pive u" more and better Orchestrnl 
Concerts than ever before, nnd we doubt not th.-^t his 
purpose will be realired. whether it d"pend on him- 
self sinfflv. or in connection with some musical soci- 
ety. . . .It is sairl also that Mr. Satter has resi<fed 
all those templing offer-* abroad, nnd wi'l irive con- 
certs next M-inter a«:nin in Boston. , . .To the '* Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club" we look for more of onr 
be«t feasts of music as a mutter of course; most of 
its members are still in Europe, replenishing their 
stores while visitinir their old home. 

The Itnllan Opera in New York, (who«5e oponinc: 
we record elsewhere), meets with continued favor. 
On Wednesday evening Im Sfmumnhnla was repemed 
with renewed triumfdis of Frkzzoi.ini and Gas- 
si kr ; hut the tenor LAnocKTTA was still snffering 

from cold. SiL'norina Vii:<TVAr-i has been won 
over to the Ullman-Strakosrh pnrtv. and wns to 
sinir MnfTeo Or^ini to Frezzolini's Lucrexia Bnri/ia 
last evcninir. Max Mahktzfk has rcrurncd from 
Furone, Amonir the arii<ts (»f who<e servieos Mr. 
MAnniiAi.t and he are sure, are TAMnF.ni.tK. per- 
haps the most distiuL'uisbed tenor after Mario. 
Sipnor Stkcoiii BoTTARur. another tonor of bi-jh 
repute, the chnrmiuir Mine. Oazzanioa, and the 
other artists with whom she sau" last winter — The 
flih'cnt f>f HoNcoNi and Taoliafito, too. in the 
conr«e of t'»e month, is ofTieinlly announced in the 
Trihmc. Nothinir mon^ yet of the proposed union 
of the rival companies. 

TiiAt.UEKC announces three Concerts, in connec- 
tion with ViKuxTKMP.s. at Niblo's Saloon, to com- 
mence next Ttiesdiiy evcninir. The prince of pian- 
ists and the prince of violini>:ts should be a ureat 
attraction. It is intimated that thcM' three coiu-erts 
without orchestra will be followed by otiiers irlfh 
orchestra. The true power of the solo violin atnl of 
Vicnxiemps, requires orehestrid a/companimcnr. — 
The novelty of ihe senson in theci>!icert will be Mi^s 

Juliana May, " wbo (sjiy-! the jonriml above tpioted) 
after vear-* of stndv in Europe, nnd with t ilcn!«s 
which ensured her an engnireint'tit in I^ondon at the 
Queen's Theatre, (wliieh she WiH induced to set 
awide. by promises which we nrnler'^tand Inivc not 
been kept,) returns to her native eouniry to bciriti n 
career whielJ we trust will be otn- of whit-li she nnd 
her conntrvnvn v^ ho jire ih'votee** of An, mav iu<tlv 
lie proud. We look forward to her fir»it concert at 
Niblo's on Tuesday of next we<'k with interest.*' 

k ^AA YOUNO LADIK-S AND M|.«»J*KS wiKliIng t" join MUe. 
/I UAItKlKM.K DK I.AM()l"rK\S I'i iiii»-Ki*rti* (?lnx<'«'K, me 
retpiei'tt'il tf> rnwf. at 66 llancwk Sfrei-t, on Mumlay, .S«?pi:. 14, 
at 8 o'clo«k, P. M. 



^1LLE. GABRIELI.R DE liAmOTTE hue rbe 
X honor to nnnourif'f (hnt she will rcftuine her Morning 
and Aflernofin ria.«i«e!« for the »n.«tro«-tinn of Yituni; lAdieB 
aiMl MI-'»»'Son tho Wano Knrfe. on MONDAY, Se|>t. 14th. 
Appii(atiiiD.<i to b« made at 65 llancoi-k Srmet. 



8IGN0R AUQUSTO BENDELABI 

18 now rendv to rert-ive pupils Tie njay ndJress^d at the 
Kooms of ]ile«sri) ChWke'lir^ ft J»onM, at Uu-s*"!! ft Rirh- 
nrdwn"* a»'d Dir*on ft Co'» 'SlwAr. Siont!*, or a( hii« rvsidv^nce, 
No 86 Pin'kuey Str«t>t 

PIff nKJCDRL^Ri's rlaw of yonrjT ladies in siniinjr. /or b<'e'n- 
nftt onhf, will roinn^en'-e on Tue-div. Oct C'h, >it 4 oVlorlt. 
P M . in th** MeF<r« rhlrk«'Hn;^'M Saloon, whfiv the ex<>n*lM)R 
will hp rontinued every Tuesday and Friday Hfierooon, at the 
same hour 

For the N'liefit of thow ni«»iTi>>ers of the r/oM of last itenty 
who innv wish ro ronrinne rhcir practire. the lessons will b« 
leBUDied in the coume of October. 



MRS. J. 11. LONG. 

Addre<»5 ht Winthrop Ilouise, Do»ton. 

BOSTON MUSIO SCHOOL. 

TIIK Firth Tprm of th* Il'^«iton Mn«i«' School will romrpenct 
on MoMiidv. »h«' fi'h «if OefobtT nex*. nr N!erc«nrile Hall. 
In*rrnrt5'»n will h«» iri*fn In 'h** f 'llowlng il«-pa»-»inpnt(i : — 
.Sms?**!!! «»rNofH'ion. fl innonv, roiv-tprp^int nnil Fnfrue. C<»in- 
pOHifion wirh rt^ffivnee to Mn^ifiil Korm and Iitsrnuiion*nfi- n, 
VoTJiIiraiinn. I*r:irft«e In <'h<'rii> Slnclnj?. iMn no- Forte, VioUn. 
.■^nd iinv ttf the Orche?.tr«l IniftruineDti^. I*rice of Tuition 826 
per ^»»rm. 
D'wrd I'f In«»niotlon :— B P HAKra .7."' Adams, Leti P. 

IIOMRR. .1 (J D PaRKKR. and ^VlU.MM SrHULT7.B 

For partit uhir**. adJre-s B F ItARCR. No 4 Uow« Pljire. 

WXl RISAD, Ser'y of the Corporation. 



A i: G I' 8 T II A M A N N , 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Mav be H'hlr»-«w»d at M«>««r«. na«*eU ft Rlchardaoo^s 
Millie Store. 291 W'ashinjrron Street. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

AT TIIRin 

New and Capacious Music Store, 

Wo. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 

Wfinld c.kll the n'rention of th** Mn^-lcnl Piiblip to thMr lar^ 
and •■onafuntly inrrea<>in«c Sio««k of 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

SIIFFT ]!IUSI€ and MUSIC BOOKS, 

AND* AN 

ITNSX7ia>ASSrD ASSORTMENT 



Pianos and Tifelodeons for Sale and to Let 

The reeent pnhllcntlona of 0." D. ft Co. rompriw , 

VKUm'S CRLKnUATKD OPERA OF TL TIIOVATORE, with 
Italian and K.nKii<'h wurdx. Price S3. 

BACJIl'S 4S PRKI.DDKS AND FUOUKS. Vol I. Price S3. 

TIIR BKKTIIOVKN COI.LKOTION OF SAOUKT) MHSTO: 
coinprUinB Tlwineii fiom the Worko of Btfthoven, TI ivdn, 
M"itnrt, Mild otl>r»r endn«-nt <?o'tipo«i.TJ« : nnd Oritriniii Tiine<*, 
Chiintit and Anrhemo The whole hnrmonixfd in f<Mir piirt«, 
with an Accomptmimenf for the Orjr»n By K Ttra. .iR, 
W. AM'Rrh and II C. TiMM. New Kditicm, ReTlMNl and 
Knlareed. Price »1 

TIIK OPKUATin ALBUM: A Collection of MnMc In Parfci, 
f»r LadiiV To1r»>8 iiit4»ndi'd pirti-'iilnrly fur Sendniirien, 
Iflffh Siiiooln, Musical Olasw-s* and the Social l?in"le. Pi ice 
07 •■entji. 
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Carl Maria yon Weber. 

This noble composer has of late been several 
times the subject in this paper. Among others 
the " Characteristics^ by Dr. Zopff, in Nos. 2 
and 8, Vol. Xh> are remarkable, as evidently be- 
longing to that kind of criticism which delights in 
striving to discover new defects in a genius, like 
the astronomer who again and again turns his 
telescope to the glorious sun. to find, if possible, 
some more spots, or to ascertain more closely the 
shape and nature of the old one:*. For the ad- 
vancement of science such investigations may 
sometimes prove useful ; but in the present case 
I do not believe that much is gained by trying 
one*s magnifying glasses on a composer who has 
always been considered a model of dramatic mu- 
sic, and who especially in our time, where the 
champions of the " music of the future'* seem to 
proscribe anything that is simple, graceful and 
expressive, sliould be held up as a beacon to the 
risinjr generation. Like, niorst of lii-s countrymen, 
I think uf Wkhkr with love and esteem, and it 
was, therefore, long since my intention to attempt 
a picture of this noble man and (■om{)06er, as he 
appears to me from his musical and literary works, 
as well as from the oral accounts of persons who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy his ac(]uaintance. 

Carl Maria von Webur enjoyed a popu- 
larity among all classes of his countrymen, to 
which no other composer has as yet attained; and 
though his Lieder (small lyric songs), which once 
sounded from every body's lips, begin now, after 
more than thirty years, to be forgotten, yet his 
operas and other larger works retain their lustre 
unimpaired, and are perhaps more universally 
appreciated than ever before, as is partly proved I 



by the great success of " Oberon," lately per- 
formed upon the stage in Paris. Besides, the 
solemn transportation of his ashes from London 
to Dresden about twenty years afler his death, 
and the earnest efforts since then constantly made 
to raise a statue to his memory', show sufficiently 
that his popularity has lost nothing. The 
♦* Freischutz," '*' Eurjanthe," " Oberon," " Pre- 
ciosa," and *■'' Silvana," will remain ornaments to 
the stage for a long time to come ; above all the 
first named. I do not hesitate to say that no 
opera, not even " Don Giovanni** and ** Fi<lelio" 
excepted, has made so deep and lasting an im- 
pression on the German people generally, as the 
" Freischiitz." In the richly ornamented parloi'S 
of the noblesse, as well as in the humble dwelling 
of the poor mechanic, this music was heard in- 
cessantly ; the cook sang it in the kitchen, the 
boy whistled it in the street ; in short, it sounded 
everywhere, and everywhere with equal anima- 
tion. This was quite natural. What a wealth 
of beautiful, striking and original, and yet so sim- 
ple melodies does this musical drama contain! 
On the whole, Weber's genius strikingly mani- 
fests itself in all his compositions by his fine 
melodies. To invent a beautiful melody, without 
recalling to mind anything already existing, is a 
gifl bestowed on comparatively very few com- 
posers. The present generation, especially, is as 
barren in melodies as our railways are in flowers. 
And yet, say what you may of counterpoint and 
fiigue. nothing refreshes the ear more, and the 
heart too, than a fine melody. Even the gray 
theorist who employs his time to prove the differ- 
ence between & superfluous fourth And dksmnlljiftk^ 
so to speak with plumb and square, cannot resist 
its charm. Perchance you will see a tear glitter 
in his eye, and he thinks after all it's a poor fuss 
he is making with his fourths and his fifths ; if ho 
were only young again, and could love again, — 
what beautiful melodies would he compose right 
from the heart ! It is, then, chiefly by his touch- 
ing melodies that Weber has engraved his name 
so deeply in the hearts of all classes of his coun- 
trymen.* 

To return once more to the ** Froischiltz.** It 
has sometimes been said that its music is not 
scientific enough. What can this mean ? With- 
out discussing how far science is practicable in 
opera music, I will only allude to the ** Woir»- 
Glen.** If this wonderful tone-picture shows no 
science, I should like to know what does. Sci- 

* I am well aware of the charge made against We- 
ber of having borrowed some of the melodies in the 
"Freischiits" from a piano-forte concerto by the 
craiy organist, Loais Bohner. How much tmth 
there is in this, I cannot say : but I can surely wj 
that he, constantly overflowing with melodies, had so 
need to borrow from a crazy man. 



cnco in rhythm, science in the combination of 
tones, and above all, science in the art of instru- 
mentation. The different instruments, singly and 
combined, speak here, if I may so say, a language 
of which one never believed them capable ; they 
seem to be so many living beings, each having its 
own voice, so strange, so fantastic. In the whole 
range of opera music, I know of no piece which 
in this respect could bear comparison with it 
The finale, too, contains much science, so as to 
make it a most u.seful object of study for all rising 
opera composers. The " Freischiitz " has lately 
been performed several times in New York ; but 
so far as I know, without making a lasting im- 
pression. No wonder, in a plaro whero the 
superficial, sentimental and effeminate melodies 
of the modern Italian composers are the daily 
food for the opera-goers, it will take a good time 
before their spoiled stomachs are able to digest 
the sound, vigorous music of a Weber. Of 
** Euryanthe,'* *' Oberon,** etc., I shall say nothing, 
since I suppose there are few of my readers wha 
at least for the present, will have an opportunity 
to hear them ; but I cannot omit to remark that 
whenever any of these are to be be performed in 
Germany, it is considered a great event, and 
masters and scholars in the art of Music come 
from distant cities to pay homage to the author. 

The skill which Weber possessed in instru- 
mentation has always struck me as remarkable ; 
the moro so since, for aught I know, he played 
no orchestral instrument whatever. His operas, 
as well as his purely orchestral compositions, 
afford abundant evidence of that skill. But 
there are, also, Solos and Concertos for nearly 
all instruments, among which I remember with 
pleasure two Concertos for the clarinet, and one 
for the horn, with accompaniment of or 'hei a. 
In these the solo instrument does not display 
empty runs and hollow passages, as is now so fre- 
quently the case in solo pieces, but it has the 
leading, the most eloquent and brilliant part of 
a fine, sometimes almost dramatic orchestral com- 
position. Of his Piano-forte works the " Con- 
certstUck" and the *^ Invitation to the Dance," 
are great favorites with our musical public here, 
as well as everywhere. Less popular are the 
Sonatas, which nevertheless, as also a great num- 
ber of pieces for four hands, may well be classed 
with the best in our piano-forte literature. 

Weber has occasionally been engaged in lite- 
rary pursuits. His writings, mostly on musical 
matters, are published in several volumes. The 
impression the perusal of these books leaves is 
that he was a man of high culture, of a hearty 
and affectionate disposition, and withal very reli- 
gious. These latter traits Of his character are 
still more apparent in a series of letters to his 
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intimate friend, the celebrated theorist, Gottfried 
Weber, late editor of the musical periodical, 
calli'd Ccecilia, in which these letters were first 
published. 

As a virtuoso on the piano-forte, Weber en- 
joyed in his time a high reputation. It is said 
that in earlier days he busied himself much with 
lithography, for which he showed a decided taste. 
If this is true, one cannot help wondering that he 
attained to such mastery on an instrument, which 
requires fingers of a flexibility rarely to be found 
with persons engaged in the lithographic art. 

Of his life I will briefly mention that he was 
born in Eutin, a city in Holstein, in northern 
Germany ; a tablet with an inscription marks the 
house of his birth. Later in life, besides travel- 
ing at OL-casional intervals as pianoforte virtuoso, 
he held for some time the f)osition of opera-con- 
ductor at the theatre in Breslau ; 8ubse<iuently in 
Prague, when, finally, he was appointed chapel- 
master of the royal stage in Dresden, in which 
situition he rem lined to the end of his life. Dr. 
Zopff tells us tells us that he was chapel-master 
to the king of Pru.ssia, in Berlin. I confess that 
this is news to me. I can hardly believe that 
Weber would have accepted an appointment 
under Spontini, who at that time was general 
chapel-master in Berlin. At any rate, it must 
hive looked queer to see the gentle, sensitive, 
hunchbacked little German together with the 
fierce looking Italian, that imposing personage, 
with his white stiff cravat reaching up to his nose, 
and covered all over with orders. If the Dr., 
however, means to say that Weber had only the 
title of Prussian chapel-master, without being in 
actual service, I have no reason to doubt it, 
though I have never heard or read of it. 

Weber is often called a " truly German" com- 
poser, and, in my opinion, properly so. The 
reason is partly this. His fame began with the 
rise of his fatherland after the victories of Leipzig 
and Waterloo. A feeling of nationality amount- 
ing to enthusiasm pervaded the whole German 
people. The highly beloved poet, Tiikodorr 
KoKRNRR, a model of every manly virtue — who 
in a fight with the enemy fell, only twenty-two 
years old, a victim of his valor and his love of 
country—had left a number of poems expressing 
the woes and joys, the hopea and disappointments 
of that grand struggle to shake oflT a heavy foreign 
yoke. Not only the sentiments, but also the 
glowing, powerful language in which they were 
expressed, qualified these poems to become the 
favorite songs of the people. But a song in words 
alone will never become popular: it is on the 
wings of sound that it is borne through countries 
and cities, from ear to ear, from heart to heart 
Weber being, like Koemer, full of patriotism, 
found in these poems just what he had long wished 
for. He eagerly seized the opportunity to echo 
back, in tones, what the other had expressed so 
finely in words. Thus music and words became 
one inseparable whole, created as it were by one 
mind; and the popularity of these songs was un- 
bounded. Further, Weber may be called '* truly 
German," since the text of his operas treats of 
events so closely connected with German senti- 
ments, customs and history; but, above all, be- 
cause he remained true in his art to the principles 
established by his great countrymen; he did 
not, like Meyerbeer, Flotow and others, turn 
apostate. In comparison with the sugar-and- 
water music of the Italian school, as founded by 



Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, etc., and with the 
noisy, unmelodious productions (to be sure there 
are exceptions) of the French composers, like 
Auber, Adam, Halevy, etc., he may well be called 
a " truly German " composer. Original in inven- 
tion, careful in execution, bearing the marks of 
diligence and science, beautiful and true : — such 
is the music of Carl Maria von*Weber; such is in 
the main the music of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. True, he was not so universal a genius 
as those just mentioned, who belong to tlie whole 
world. Perhaps his glory will for the greatest 
part remain confined within the limits of his 
native country. Yet, even if it be so, his labors 
in the realm of tones will in one way or another 
benefit all countries ; for what is great and good 
in a man never dies; it lives on in his works as 
well as in the hearts of his disciples, his followers, 
who carry the seeds sown by their beloved master 
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into far distant regions. 






Mnsio in TJnivenities. 

(From the N«w Tork Munieal World.) 

The Professor whom we would place in the 
Choir of Music in a University, we need not say 
should be something ditferent from the Professor 
of a Yankee Musical Convention; certainly very 
difierent from some of them. He must not be a 
mere psalm-smiter, not a teacher of the eamut, 
interspersing the shallowest of instruction with the 
most forlorn of jokes. We have seen such 
professors, have listened to their vapid teachings, 
and wondered at the length to which human 
impudence will go. 

Wor would we, to fill our University Chair, go 
to the other extreme ; for that, though far better, 
would be going further than would be desirable in 
our academic course of study. We should not 
choose the man whom we would select for the 
instructor of a conservatoire, not a Marx or a 
Garcia. Such teaching is for the education of the 
professional musician, not for the accomplished 
amateur of the college. They would go as far 
beyond the mark of the musical training that we 
would give in our colleges, as the former would 
fall short of it. 

Some practical instruction we would have given. 
We would have singing tauofht; we would have it 
cultivated with care. Singing for social purposes 
and also for the services of religion. We would 
have all in whom Nature has implanted any 
capacity for the divine art, instructed in it, so as 
to take their part as occasion should require. It 
is unnecessary to speak here of the occasions in 
which music should have a part Hie daily 
service of every college chapel throughout the 
land need only be mentioned : and the daily and 
nightly reunion of kindred and congenial spirits 
that meet in every college halK alone give field 
enough for the exercise and practice of the knowl- 
edge that might be acquired. How is it, in fact, 
in either of Uiese cases ? A half a dozen voices 
perhaps, ill trained, ill balanced, ill arranged, 
make up the choir that on Sundays fills the sinking 
gallery of the college chapel. In the social (Hub, 
one or two individuals can sin^ a sentimental song, 
and all can roar out a convivial chorus. And on 
public days, a dozen flutes and a tTx>mbone and 
violoncello discourse sweet music, (so it is called 
on the bills of the day,) to the assembled audience. 
Of goo*i music, of artistic, even of amateur-like 
performance, there is none at all. 

A master spirit is wanting; one who shall lead, 
who shall instruct, who shall inspire, who shall 
kindle enthusiasm and love of what is truly great 
by ^ving knowledge of what is great ; who shall 
criticize, who shall ^ide to good achievements in 
the future by. knowing and telling of what genius 
has done in the past. Look for a moment at our 
Professors of Modem Languages and Belles Let- 
tres, for example, whose sphere, perhaps, comes 
nearest to that of the Musical Professor. Take 
I^ngfellow and Lowell. They are not mere 
linguists. They are not the drudging teachers of 



the alphabets and the moods and tenses of the 
various languages that fall within their depart- 
ments. No one who has sat under the teachings 
of Longfellow can fail to recollect that tliis is not 
where the charm of his instructions lay. It is the 
enthusiasm of a spirit that has drunk long and 
deep at the fountains of modern learning, that he 
showed; he cave the outpourings of an overflowing 
and richly laden m-nd. lie excited you to go 
yourself upon the search for the singing leaves 
ami the migic waters. He did not pour them 
down your throat with a spoon, but stirred your 
soul to CO where he had been, to draw for your- 
self, and showed you that the well indeed' was 
deep. He led you to the feet of Dante, of 
Cervantes and (Jocthe, and taught you to love 
them, taught you to study for yourself what they 
had done, lie took the' Faust, the Don Quixote 
and the Divine Comedy and showed you how 
erand, how worthy to Iw studied they were. 
Dearer even than the well loved |)oeins that be 
has piven to the world, will ever be. in the memory 
of those who enjoyed the instru;tions of lx>ng- 
fellow, the recollection of his labors in the pro- 
fessor's chair. 

Such a man would we have, if he could be 
obtained, for the Professor of Mu-ic in our colleges. 
Not a pedant Let him be as learned as you 
please, but he must be more. He should be a 
scholar, who is to speak to si-holars. He shouhl 
be an enthusiast, Avho is to address young and 
enthusiastic hearers. He should be full of the 
spirit of good music, rather than of the crotchets 
an<l quavers of which it is made. He should be 
full of the spirit of the great masters of the Art, 
— should know their li%'es and their works, should 
be able to create a love for that which is truly 
great, and to impart principles of criticism th«it 
shall enable his pupils to distinguish the great from 
the little, the dazzle of superHeial show from the 
solid and enduring splendor of works of immortal 
worth. yf, 

Ftir Dwiichc^R Jonrnal of Uiule. 

Liszt and hit FoUowen. 

(Extncto nrom the Diary of Wiluam Saab.) 

Berlin, April 18, 1857.— Just returned from 
my excursion to Frankfort, where I paid a visit 
to the piano-forte virtuoso, Hans von Ruelow, 
and to some other well-known pupils and fol- 
lowers of Liszt I inquired about Liszt ; learned 
that he takes no pay for instruction ; so of course 
he only takes pupils who have especial talent, 
and who please him otherwise. He is very sen- 
sitive too ; if one calls on him, it will not do to 
say a word about instruction, he must only ask 
admission to his Matindes. It requires some 
valor to approach him, since he is ver}' moody ; 
besides he has many scholars, has a great deal to 
do in his capacity of Court kapellmeister, com- 
poses a great deal, and is much taken up wiih 
his party, the Wagner- Lisz^ Berlioz movement 
He is in correspondence with half the musical 
world ; and I heard, too. that he was going to 
direct the Whitsuntide musical festival at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I must make haste, therefore, if I 
would go to Weimar, since he will commence the 
rehearsals at Aix a fortnight beforehand, and 
when the festival is over, he will set out for the 
baths. I have sought for a letter of introduction, 
and probably shall get it ; still I have the greatest 
anxiety, since it is a very precarious thing to de- 
pend upon the humors of a man. But courage ! 

Mat 8. — I shall receive to-morrow from a 
friend a letter of introduction to Liszt 

May 9. — While I was at Professor Dehn's 
this morning, I informed him of my near depart- 
ure, and he asked me : ^ Have you an intro- 
duction to Liszt V *• •♦ Not yet," I answered ; 
whereupon he said : '* 1 will give you one, if you 
wish. Come this evening and get it" I had 



now two introductions in prospect In the even- 
ing I go to Prof. Dehn, who says to me : ** See 
here, my dear fiiend, I met to-day a person, with 
whom I spoke about you, and we have talked the 
matter over; 1 think it better that I give you no 
introduction to Liszt, for it would do you more 
harm than good to be introduced by me, since I 
occupy an entirely opposite musical standpoint to 
that of Liszt. Personally we have been and still 
are the best friends ; but, as you know, in all that 
relates to opinions and to school, our relation to 
one another is that of cats and dogs, and the 
maxim of the Weimar party is : Who is not with 
me is against me; neutrality is not recognized 
among them." — After a pause Prof. D. continued: 
*' If you go to Liszt introduced by me, and you 
find him in good humor, he will perhaps listen to 
you ; but if he happens to be in bad humor, he 
will say perhaps: * Prof Dehn, — hem! old school 
— wears a queue — have no use for such people 
here.' Now tell me, will you take the risk of an 
introduction from me ? If so, 1 will write you 
one immediately; it is for you to choose." — I 
never found myself in such a dilemma : on the 
one hand to ollend Dehn, on the other hand to 
injure myself I reflected. (What he had just 
said to me, was what I had long known already, 
and this was the reason why I had never asked 
him for an introJu'jtion). Then I said: 'Yes, 
Merr Professor, it is indeed a ticklish matter ; I 
will think it over a little ; at all events I am very 
grateful to you, etc., etc." — And so I changed the 
subject, spoke of something else, took my leave 
and appeared to have entirely forgotten the history 
of the letter of introduction. 

May 10. — This afternoon I was at the house 
of my friend Draeseke, mun^-al writer, critic and 
composer, and a follower of Liszt I said to him; 
" Draesekej you must give me a letter of introduc- 
tion ; you are on good terms with Liszt and are 
besides my friend; so make no more ado about it; 
I do not need an introduction proper, I shall 
introduce myself; it is only on account of the 
awkward ceremony of presenting onesself and 
having to give one*s whole autobiography, so that 
the man may know who I am ; and after all he 
cherishes certain politic doubts about the identity 
of my person and the honesty of my purposes; I 
know nobody in Weimar who could recognize 
me ; at la.5t in despair I pull out my passport, 
exhibit it with rage, and he understands not a 
word of English, — in short— D. *• When do you 
start?" — 1. •* 'Jo-morrow cveniuff." — D. **Thi8 
evening I will bring you the letter, I will write it 
at once." — I. *' Good! in the meantime I thank 
you. Adieu!" — 

Mox DAY, May 1 1 —Donnerwetter ! Some one 
knojks — it must be early yet — I rub my sleepy 
eyes — look at the clot k — half past six. Knocks 
again. Come in!" Good morning, little Saar." 
— *'(jood morning, big Draeseke. What's the 
matter at this early hour; sit down." — ** Did you 
get the letter of introduction which I left here for 
you yesterday?" — *' To be sure." — *» You must 
give it back to me. I was last night at the Soiree 
at Buelow's with fellows of our party, and I spoke 
of you and told them, among other things, that I 
had given yon the said letter. ^'Ah,** cried 
Buelow, clapping his hands together over his head, 
"unlucky wight, what have you done? Take 
back the letter, or you will fall in Liszt's reganl, 
and so will the } oung man, for Liszt has declared, 
80 many come to him with letters of recommenda- 



tion, that it drives him to distraction ; as he cannot 
possibly receive all who come so introduced, he 
otTends the introducers, and he does not like to be 
taxed by everybody." — What was I to do? I 
gave him back the letter, since he said he would 
not on any account be guilty of any fatix pas 
towards Liszt Fye ! shame on you, ye Liszt-ians ! 
ye are the most servile, slavish-hearted people in 
the world ! WMiat has this man done for you ? 
What has this Liszt done for the world, for Art, 
that ye reverence him and worship him like a 
king, and bow down before him as if he were a 
god?" Nothing, except that he is an amiable 
man, who fascinates and chains you by his 
personal qualities, his mind and his arrnfjant 
mofhsty.** This last phrase is used by Robert 
Schumann in his musical writings, for example : 
When a young or unknown composer says: 
* Such or such a Symphony, which I composed 
some time ago, I have thrown into the fire, because 
it did not please me,' — it is a sort of modesty 
which compels you at least to say : Ah, what a 
pity I you should not have done so! — Somewhat 
such modesty has Liszt I will not explain it 
further. His newest hobby is to esteem himself 
the graatest living genius for composition ; this 
he has ridden now about two years ; his latest 
compositions, to be sure, his " Nine Sympho- 
nischc Dichtungen," and his great Mass for 
chorus and orchestra, 1 do not know, but I esteem 
it a hobby nevertheless ; for it is well known that 
Liszt, when Paganini appeared and excited a 
furore, had wholly retired from virtuosodom ; but 
Paganini's playing so excited him, that he began 
anew in Paris, and for three years practised so 
enei^tically, till he became the great hero of the 
keyboard that he now is. Just so when Richard 
Wagner struck off into his new dramatic and 
really remarkable direction, his works so inspired 
Liszt that he too sat down over scored paper, and 
lo! — he has conceived and brought forth — what? 
one can only tell who has himself heard it 

One cannot ia these days rely upon the musi- 
cal judgment of those who are otherwise most 
reasonable men; for all the musicians in (ler- 
many just now are crazy ; everybody screams 
and scribbles, criticizes and composes; every one 
thinks ho knows what he will, every one storms 
and makes a noise, and no one knows wherefore. 
I often get confused myself, so that 1 ask myself, 
to what does all this lead ? Is this true, which 
you say and think, or is it but a momentary illu- 
sion, or the influence of a strange element? 
Frequently I hear something (of course 1 speak 
only of more modern compositions) and I am 
pleased comparatively ; I hear it again and I find 
it really miserably made. I hear in Schumann* 
and Wagner the harshest dissonances, and it 
makes a monstrous, sliudderingly sweet mystical 
impression on mo; and I hear a simple little 
melody of Mozait and am moved almost to tears. 
Then there are times whiMi I am siezed by an 
irresistible desire to ridii ulo the illogical harmonic 
sequences of the one and the sheer tediousness 

and sentimentality of the other Rut enough 

of this digression. To come bai-k to facts: Instead 
of two letters of introduction 1 had now not one ; 
yet 1 shall set out this evening. 

May 12. Arrived here to-day in Weimar. 

Called first on some pupils of Li>zt ftnd on his 

secretary. Learn that Liszt is unwell and not to 

be spoken with ; witli regard to an introduction 

* Why couple Schumann with Wagner ?— Bd. 



and presentation to him, what I heard in Berlin 
was con6rmed. I have also met here a singer, 
with whom I was at the Conservatoire in Leipzig. 
With him I passed the rest of tlie day, taking a 
view of Weimar and its environs. 

May 13. — Called on Liszt's secretary, inquired 
about Liszt's health, and explained my object 
The secretary was friendly enough to tell me, that 
he would prepare L. for my visit, and bring me 
word when he would receive me. Actually he 
/:ame two hours afler to my hotel and said, that 
Liszt would see me that very day between three 
and four o'clock. With beating heait I made my 
to. let as elegant as jjossible and was soon on my 
way. Afler all that had been told me it cannot 
be wondered that 1 found myself in a state of most 
feverish agitation; but I manned myself with 
recalling my good mother's words on such occa- 
sions: '"He won't bite your head off!" — Liszt 
received me in a very friendly manner in his 
study. After the first greetings we sat down ; I 
told him about my studies, about his friends and 
my friends in Berlin, gave him their greetings as 
a sort of legitimation of myself, and concluded in 
about these words: "Yes, Ilerr Doctor (he has 
received the title from a university), ever since 
my arrival in Europe it has been by my most 
earnest wish to come here, and I believe that I 
can nowhere complete my studies better than 
here, where your influence is so friendly and so 
elevating. Might I then hope, prrivided you are 
not displeased with me and uiy acijuiivmcnts, that 
you will occasionally give me your kind advice 
about my studies? O do, pray do," I said in the 
most coaxing manner. lie bent his head. There 
was a pause. I knew not what to make of his 
answer, which, diplomatically enough, was no 
answer. At last he began: ^*You know, the 
Princess (with whom he lives and to whom he is 
privately married) is now very ill ; it looks very 
gloomy here in the house ; besides, I feel quite 
unwell myself. But come and sec mo again in a 
few days and play me something. Next Sunday 
I have a Matinee, a few friends and pupils come, 
I hope 1 shall see you then. Do you remain here 
so long?" — '^I shall go meanwhile to Leipzig, 
and pay my respects to you again on Saturday,** 
— *» Very well, I shall be glad to see you. Au 
rtfroir.'"— And so the long expected audience 
was ended. What should I do the next days 
here ? I will set out in the morning for Leipzig, 
which is only two hours distant, to see my teachers 
and friends once more. 

May 14. — This morning at 5 o'clock started 
for Leipzig. As I entered the place, a feeling 
almost of melancholy crept over me, tlie houses 
seemed to nod to me like old accpiainUinces, 
reminiscences of my first period of study came 
back again, which had made Leipzig dear as a 
second home to me. All my oUl accjuaintances 
and teachers appeared very glad to see me once 
more, and yet all seemed changed — or was it I ? 
But here too the old unrest came upon me. which 
had accompanied me on my whole tour ; and the 
uncertainty about my fate in Weimar made me 
impatient till I got back there on Saturday. 

May 16. — As soon as 1 arrived again in 
Weimar 1 went to Liszt ; he was hot to be seen ; 
1 must wait till the morrow, at the Matinee. 

Sunday, May 17, — Today then, on my birth- 
day, it will be decided : will this bring me good 
luck ? At eleven o'clock 1 went to the Matindo. 
Liszt received me again very friendlily, introduced 
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me to those present, friends, and pupils of his of 
hoth sexes. Music was made; pianists played ; 
Liszt sat over them at the piano, directing in some 
sort, encouraging them, and giving here and there 
a hint during the performance; new compositions 
too were tried over; it looked more like a 
practising hour than like a Matin^o. 

There was very good, indeed masterly playing, 
in a technical point of view ; but much was not 
according to my taste ; it was too French, too far- 
fetched, too much of contrast and striving (dt 
effect At last he said : " Herr S. do you play 
something." I begged him to make allowance for 
me, since I had played almost nothing for eight 
days, and seating myself at the piano, I played the 
B minor Scherzo (op. 20) of Chopin, according 
to my previous conception of it. Liszt and those 
present applauded me ; hesaid : '* Bravo ! V017* 
well played, only I should wish some little things 
differently rendered." Thereupon he sat down at 
the instrument and played me a portion of the 
middle movement ; it was in the manner already 
described, strong lights and shades, with which I 
had been so much struck in the other piano- 
players. As he said nothing further, I now asked 
him quite decidedly whether I might hope to be 
his pupil. He said : ** You see, I have already a 
great many pupils, and otherwise a great deal to 
do; and I am going to travel now for three 
months; but — come here in August and be sure 
to call on me then.*' With that he took leave of 
me, vanished into another room, and the guests 
were left to themselves. — His answer seemed to 
me not definite enough ; but as all the scholars 
congratulated me and told me I was accepted, 
that one can never get any more definite reply 
from Liszt, that this is his manner, his court 
manner, I shall return here in August 



LoifDON, Aug. 20.— As everybody knows, London 
is divided by the river Thames into two great sec- 
tions, iind one of thesA sections, the lesser one, lying 
to the sooth, is known as the " Surrey side.'' In 
this part of the city, and not far from the famous 
BUckfriars' Bridge, is the Royal Sorrey Theatre . 
and by the way I mit^ht remark that almost every- 
thing in London is '* royal" in some dej^ree; for 
tn^mnre, yon can buy a half*pound of crackers of 
an individual who annuances himnelf as '* Royal 
Bisroit Baker to her Majesty, H. R. U. Prince Albert, 
and H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent." The prefix is 
applied to most of the London theatres, and as the 
Qaeen is an indcfa titrable play-goer, I believe most 
of ihcm have some claim to the title. 

The attraction that drew roe to the Hoyal Surrey 
Thearrc, was the announcement of Lucia and an act 
of Tiocatore, with LucT Escott as prima donna. 
The bnildinf; is comfortable and ugly, being in fact 
rather shabby than otherwise ; the auditorium is un- 
graceful in shape, thooKh admirably adapted for 
commanding in every part a full view of the stage, 
and the proscenium is a perfect eyesore. The tariff 
of admittance ranges from sixpence to half a crown, 
and the audience are chiefly compo«ed, especially in 
the sixpenny department, of the working classes who 
attend the opera in shirt sleeves, and who acconling 
to an announcement on the staircase, are not allow- 
ed to bring bottles with them. Instead of the pes- 
tiferous cries of " OpVa book, book of the op." which 
we hear at our own opera-houi^efl, the Royal Surrey 
between the acts resounds with such cries as " For 
ter, ginger beer, penny a bottle,** *• Here's your good 
old porter, porter, por-t-e-rl" Yet daring the per- 



formance the audience is as attentive, and apprecia- 
tive, as any of onr more delicate snolts at the Acad- 
emy of Music, or Boston Theatre, and woe he to the 
unlucky female whose babe in arms begins to cry 
during the prima donna's cadenza, as babes in arms 
at the opera always do. 

Lucy Es<tott is, I think, an American lady, and 
hails from Sprin'jfield, Maxs. She appears tn be a 
favorite here, to judj^e from the enrhnsia^m with 
which she is always received, and pos«es8es many 
cl«im« to populrtrity. Her histrionic powem are fuir, 
and she sinj^ with considerable tnste and sweetnes*, 
thonish I do not think her voice is powerful or of 
extensive compass. In Lucia^ by far her best per- 
forniHUce was the andsnte aria in the mad scene, 
whirh was exquisitely given. In the conrludin*.' air, 
known in the ItaliRn version as Sparyi <tamaro, she 
took forest liberties with the score, entirely ahcrini;^ 
the last hnlf dozen bars, and introducing; instead, a 
series of brillinnt but meanin(;le!ts cadunz-K. In Tro- 
vatore and in Traviata. in which I subnequcnrly heard 
her perform, she exhibits also evidences of taste and 
cultivation, and should she visit America, I think 
she will be found to be, if not a irreat, yet a very 
acrrceable and enjoyable lyric artiste, and one of 
whom we may, to use the old ncwxpaper phrase, 
well feel proud. 

The company at the Surrey is stronj; in whtit all 
the English opera companies I have heretofore hoard 
in America, are particularly weak — in the depart- 
ment of first tenors. This troupe bns two proo*! 
tenor singers, Messrs. Hknrt Haioht and HitifRT 
Squirbs. The former gentleman, a tenort rohunto 
of ^ood compass and method, I was told was an 
American, thoufch like the unlucky Hafcd in the 
Pacha of many Talcs, / tfoy much douUfd the fact. 
My informant, who appeared to be qnite commnni 
cative and well versed in the history of the Surrey 
theatre, also informed me that a couple of seasons 
af^o, Messrs. Cramer and Beale, who are also the 
proprietors of this Engli!«h tmniie, had attempted a 
season of Italian opera, which failed, althon;;h they 
had with them Mtmna Gcuteer J 

** By the way," said my friend, " he was a great 
fellow ; did yon ever see him ?" 

"Who?" I asked. 

" Why, Monns Gasseer,*' said he. I answered in 
the nefcative, and wondered who Monns Gasseer 
might be. 

"Never heered Monns Gasseer," continned my 
friend in a deprecatory tone ; " that*s too bad, for 
Monns is a capital chap. And perhaps yon*ve never 
heered Ky-n-gly-ny ? " 

I assured him that I never had had that pleasure ; 
and a frlimmerinir dawned upon my mind that he 
might lie referrinfr to some of the members of a com- 
pany of Choctaw Indians, that I had hcanl were ex- 
hibiting themselves in some part of the city. So I 
inquired at a venture if he had ever seen Monns, 
and Ky-what*s his name, do their national war.dance. 
This puzzled my worthy friend, and he eyed me 
donhtin<rly, and then remarked that he did not he- 
fore know that lulian opera sin^rers had nny pnnic- 
ular national war-dance. Then it was that there fell 
from my mental eyes as it were scales, and I sud- 
denly |)erceived that Monns Gasseer was but an 
Anglo-Saxon's pronunciation of Mons. Gussier, and 
that by the same process of rea<«oning, Ky-o-jrly-ny 
was happily resolved into Ginglini, the tenor, who 
lately appeared with such great success under Mr. 
Lumlcy*8 manaj^ment. 

As to Mr. Hbnrt Squires, the other first tenor 
of Beale and Cramer's English company. I have a 
vaj^ae idea that he too is an American. His voice 
is pleasant, but he strains frequently in his upper 
notes ; yet on the whole he is the best English tenor 
I have heard, and is I believe the best on the stage 
excepting Sims Rbbvbs. He delivered the male- 
diction scene of Lucia better than I have heard it 



done even by more celebrated Italian singers, and 
his concluding air wan a very fine performance. He 
should vixit the United States, and indeed I am in- 
clined to iliink the troupe would do well there. The 
baritone. Mr. Duraxd, is a careful, pleasing sintrer, 
and the contrnlto, Mih^ Lamza, possesses more abil- 
ity both vochIIv and dramntically than most ^econde 
donne on the operatic stH<;e. The conductor is Mr. 
J. H. TuLi.T, well-known in the musical world as a 
composer of ballade and dtince-music. 

The Ititiian op'-ra companies that have Urely been 
del i};h tins: London opera -goer* are now ditjiersfd 
throufrbont the provincrs, and [ notice that Mr. Lum- 
lev's troupe, or a fra'^meut of it, compnitinfr Bosio, 
ViCTOiRB Balpk- Graziami, Mmc. Didibb, Tao- 
LiAFico and Nkri Beraldi, are to appcur next 
week at Binnin^hatn, thfir repertoire emhrarinc 
7V«wfor«», Litc'a^ Fiu'O'i'n, Sonnnmhufa. Hml fjEUsir. 
Mr. Gye** tniU|i<\ ct>m:>rii(iiit; Orisi, Piccolomini, 
Mario, &c., arc shortly to appear airaiii. at low 
pricei, in the Prin'-es-*'* Theatre. London, where a 
superb performance of Norma will be iriven, with 
Gri^i in her own irreat rede. Mme Gassier, who is 
a very f^rCMt fivorite, r<* Ad:tiui«a. and Mario as 
Pollion''. On the oflT-nights of tbv ()|iera, these art- 
ists, with Albomi, m ly l^e heard fc»r a fihillinjr, in 
conjunction with Jiillicn'.<« band and displays of fire- 
works, at the Surrey G-inlens, which, by the war, 
muMt not be confounded with the Surrey Theatre, 
thouj^h thesft two eshibli^hmenti are in the sami* part 
of the city. Trovator. 

WoRCESTBR, (Ewo.) Avo. 29 — The one hundred 
and thirty-fourth meclinir of tl'c Choin* of Hereford 
Gloucester and Worcester Cathedrals has takrn, 
place in the Cathedral at Worcester diirinfr the week 
ju«t cloHinif, and thontrh these meetings wereoritei- 
nally attended only by the memheni of the three 
, choirs, they of late years have emptoved so much 
adiliiional muMicHl force, as to fitirly merit the title of 
Musical Festival. Indeed all the Mu^i^'iil Festivals 
that so frequently take place in the En'jrlii«h Cathe- 
drals, were ori};inally mere msctinifs of tlie choira 
for the purpose of practi'iins lojreiher ; but at present 
the hi^'hest vocal and in?itrn mental ability in the 
country in addod to the l<M*al tah-nt and the Festivals 
now present to the lover of mu-^ic one of the most 
attractive features of old Enftland. 

Were it not somewhat out of place, I wonid like 
to speak at lenfrth here of the manv interest hi« fea- 
tures of this noble old Cathe Iral —of its varied styles 
of architecture, from the Norman to the Italian — of 
its wealth of monnmcntnl statuary — f>f its kinuly 
tomb and princely chapel— of its graceful nnd elabo- 
rate tower, a landmHrk for miles arounil'-of its dark 
and dismal crypt, where have lain for centuries the 
bones of Christians that huve lived nnd died when 
their faith wiw new amoUi; the reIi;;ioiis upon earth— 
and of the wondrous architectural restoration^ that 
are progressing;, and di<clo«ing tt lig'it beauties that 
have been hidden for a^s. Rut at present I will 
confine myself to the ma'«ical iierformanees that have 
just taken place within its venerable walls. 

The iirand nave was the only portion of the Cath- 
edral df voted to the Festival, and the performers 
were allotted their position on a rising platform, 
that gradually ascended from the floor to a level 
with the or^an-loft, the frilt |iipea of the liirtre or^an 
forming a fine baek{;ronnd to the vista as seen fmm 
below ; a correspondin;: platform at the oppo^iite end 
of the nave ascended to the jrreat western window, 
and WHS Uf^ed for the accommodation of visitors, 
while the bodv of the nave, and the side aisles, were 
filled with chairs for ihe same purpose. The view 
of this immt nse space, crowdeil as It was with as 
eleirant and intelligent a body of liaicners as I have 
ever beheld, whs truly imfirewive. There were all 
the acces^o^ies to make it an imposinj; scene, view- 
ing it merely in an artistic light There were the 
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BUined glaM windowi — the tcolpiored monnmentt— 
(he hi|{ii o'crspreading arches — the massive pillars— 
the marble cffi^^ies of dead knights reposing on their 
tombs — and mingled with these, the gort^eoasly at- 
tired audience, composed chiefly of the ladies and 
genilcinen of wealth and title from the surrounding 
district. And here I might as well state, that excel- 
lent as these festivals are, and serving a worthy 
charity as they do, they cannot be ut all considered 
as diffusing a musical tHSte througliout the masses 
of the people. The charges of nd mission are too 
hi^h for this ; on the present occasion they were 
fifteen and ten shillings to the nave, according to the 
location of the seau, nnd three and sixpence, or 
about a dollar, to the side aiitles, whence little could 
be seen, though the music could be heard equnlly as 
well. Tills latter prii'e is lower than last year, when 
the charge to the .same part of the house was five 
shillin;;s. 

The Festival, which lasted four days, commenced 
on the 25ih inkt. The three choirs previon»ly men- 
tioned were present in full force), H8si.sie<l by a nume- 
rous chorus, itome of whose members C4ime from dis- 
tant townf«, London and Liverpool giving their share. 
The oichestra comprised many of the Insst musicians 
in the country, whose names 1 insert below, and most 
of whom will be recognised at once as men of de- 
served reputation in their profesition : 

VioNna. — M. Sainton, Mr. H. Blagrove (Principals), 
Mr. Willey (Principal Second), Messrs. Bannister, 
Blagrove, W., Carrodus, Chipp, £., CIcmenti, Cusins, 
W. O., Dando, D'Eicville, J. H., Elsar, Oriesbach, 
Hitl, Hopkins, Jones, S. Kelly, Mellon, Mori, N., 
Newshain, Perry, £., Prichard, Reynolds, A., Spray, 
Thirlwall, Tolbecque, Watson, Zerbini. 

Viofna. — Mcsstk. R. Blagrove (Principal), Alsept, 
H., El^ar, H., Olanville, Thomas, W., Trust, Webb, 
Westlake. 

VioionceUoa. — Messrs. Lueas (Principal), Phillips, 
W. L. (Principal Second), Aylward, Chipp, H., Guest, 
Hancock, Reed, Waite. 

Dotible Baasei.'-'Meiisn. Howell (Principal), Ca.«te11, 
Edgar, Mount, Pratten, F., Reynolds, Severn, Win- 
terbottom, A. 

Fhiiea. — Messrs. Pratten, S., Card, E. 

06oe«.— Messrs. Nicholson, Horton O. 

Ciarinett.—yLeMTn. Laxarus (Homing Principal,) 
'W\\\\um% ( Evening Principal). 

BoMOOM.-'Messrs. Anderson, Waetsig. 

Trumpets. — Messrs. Harper, T., Irwin. 

/fbr>M.— Messrs. Harper, C, Mann, Rae, Standen. 

7>oi»»6on«s.— Messrs. Cioffl, Horton, J., Winter- 
bottom. 

Double Dntma. — Mr. Chipp. 

Mr. Abnott, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Townshkno Smith 
of Hereford at the piano forte. Mr. Donb, organist 
of Worcester, officiated as musical conductor during 
the FestivHl, wielding the baton with ability. Of the 
organ-playing of ibis gentleman, and of the choir 
over which he presides, I hope to speak at another 
time. Through his kind attention I was enabled to 
get a complete insight into the system of a cathedral 
choir and its arrangements, and hope to have an 
early opportunity of writing a few lines in regard to 
that perfected system of ecclesiastical music, the full 
choral service, as performed in the English cathedrals. 

The solo fiingers engaged were Mme. ClIba No- 
TRLLO. Mtss DoLiir, Mme. Wkiss, Mrs. Clark 
Hkpworth, Misx Louisa Vinniko, Miss Palmkr, 
Sig. GABDOif I, Sims Ubkvks, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Wkiss. Mr. Thomas and Uerr Formbs. At 
the evening concerts, that were given in an adjacent 
hall, M. Sainton, violini!it, W. G. Ccsins, pianist, 
and Mr. R. Blagrovk, concertinist, appeared as 
soloists on their respective instruments. 

The rchcarHaU occupied the whole of Monday, the 
24th, and on the 25ih the Festival fairly commenced, 
with an imposing religious service, held in the nave, 
which the mayor and city authorities attended in 
state, arrayed in their robes of office, and bearing 
swords, maces, and other incomprehensible concerns, 
the uses of which are not quite obvious to an Amer- 
ican, onaccastomed to snch emblematic demonstra- 
tions. The service, according to the prescribed litur- 
gical form, was intoned, as is usual in the English 



cathedrals, the Venitt and Jubilate being song anti- 
phonally to that simple yet grand chant, known to 
all choirs in the United Slates and in this country as 
" Taltis.** The Psalms for the day were snng to a 
chant composed by Rev. W. H Hatbroal, a com- 
poser well known in the United States, and especially 
familiar to our Episcopal choin*. Mr. Havergal is a 
resident of Worcester, occupying the pulpit of St, 
Andrew's church, and for msny years it has been 
his custom to compose chants for the reli;ri»ns ser- 
vices of these festivals. The Dettinjfcn Te Dt»m 
was next performed, the solos by Misses Dolby, Gil- 
bert and Palmer, and Messrs. Weiss, Montem Smith 
and Thomns. An old choral tune. " Gloucester." in 
which the cons:regation joined, was selected for the 
metrical psalm, and MendeNsohn's anthem, ^' Hear 
my prayer." in which Mrs. Hcpwonh sane the prin- 
cipal solo, was next performed. Rev. Mr. Lkwis. 
one of the canonic of the Cnihcdi nl. then preached an 
appropriate sermon, nnd the intcrcstinp exercises 
concluded with an anthem, " Sine, O heavcnn," com- 
posed for the occasion by Dr. Elvrv. the organist 
of the Queen's Chspel at Windsor Castle, whose 
organ-playing I had hnd the ples«nre of Il-itening to 
a few days before His anthem is a very snperior 
one, opening with a full chorns. followed by a con» 
tralto solo, " The Lord will comfort Zion," to which 
succeed? a chorus, " Joy and plndness," a tenor solo, 
" Instead of the thorn," two brilliant chornses, and a 
concluding and elaborated " Amen.*' 

I wish that instead of thi^ meagre skeleton, I conld 
give yoQ some adequate idea of the effect of this 
imposing religions service. Imagine, if you can. the 
noble nave overflowing with the tide of melody, sap- 
ported by a powerful onrsn, a full orchestra, and a 
large chorus-^the officiating priestn in their «nrplir*os 
and cowns — the choristers of the three cathedrals in 
their white robes — the municipal authorities glirrcring 
in gold and pnrple-— and a nnmerons and attentive 
audience, now intently listening to the anthems, now 
responding to the prayers, and now joining in the 
familiar chorals. It was indeed an event to be re- 
membered. 

On Wednesday mominir, a still lanrer andience 
was assembled to hear Mendelsohn's " Elijah."— 
Seated in a side aisle, whence I was nnahle to sec 
the performers, I received no intif nation of the com- 
mencement of the oratorio, until a nohic bass voice, 
that of Herr Formes, was hcnnl thronghout the cath- 
edral, and in an instant the rnstline of dresses and the 
hum of conversation ceased, and every auditor irave 
his or her attention to the performance. The sacred- 
ness of the building prevented any demonKtrntions 
of applanse, but it was easy to tell from the delighted 
glances the bearers gave each other at rimes, which 
selections were most generally admired. Sig. Gar- 
doni, a tenor, who thoneh old to the stage, as he 
snng with Jenny Lind in opera, duriiie her first cn- 
gn^ement in London, still has a very yonihfiil ap- 
pearance, delivered the nir, " If with all yonrlicnrt*"," 
with e^^et taste, prononncine the Knulish wonis 
quite correctly. The duet between the widow and 
the prophet was one of the finest iierformanccs of the 
day, Mme. Novel lo and Herr Formes assnmine their 
parts in a flniiihed style. The lady has a clear, fnll 
soprano, and sings with genuine fcelini;; she is a 
truly intcllectnal singer, and I have heard none so 
fully competent to sine oratorio music. In the air, 
" Hear ye, Israel," the cflfect of hrr noble voice, filline 
the entire nave with its thrilling tone^. was really 
wonderful. The quartet, " CM>t thy burden," was 
admirably performed by Mme. Novelli>. Miss Dolby, 
Sienor Gardoni nnd Mr. Montem Smith ; but tliat 
which gave most pleasure to the audience, and the 
only piece encored [by request of the Dean], wiis the 
lovely unaccompanied trio, "Lift thine ey&s," in 
which the voices of Mme. Novello, Mme. Weiss nnd 
If lis Dolby blended in the most perfect nnd entranc- 
ing harmony. Every listener held his breath, and 



for the moment was as motionless as the cold stone 
effigies that lay on tlie tomhs around him. The cho- 
ruses were superbly given throughoot, especially the 
striking invocations to Baal, and it was in the pas- 
sages connected with tliese choruses that Herr Formes 
particularly distinguiiihed him.nelf. This singer has 
the moNt power'ul and yet melodious bass I have 
ever had the |»leasure of listening to. 

On Thursday moriting a selected programme was 
performed, including Mendelssohn^s " Hymn of 
Praise," and svlections from Cosu's ** Eli," and 
Handel's "Israel in Egypt." The most successful 
piece of this day's performance was Sims Reeves's 
rendition of the war->ong in '* Eli." This oratorio is 
already popular with the majority of mu»ic-lovers 
here, but educated mu^icirins complain of its pla- 
giari'-ms. ** Were some half dozen previous works 
bloiied out of existence, *£li' would be a really great 
oratorio," oiiservcd a miisiriun of eminence in my 
hearing the other day. Mr. Costa himself admits 
that his composition requires the mo!<t powerful aid 
and the very t>cst performers to be eflective: '*it is 
not," he sayu, '• intended for country bands." 

The selections from *• Israel in Egypt" were jndl- 
ciou>i|y made — if it can be considered as judicious 
under any cin-umstaiu'cs to split up such a work into 
fragments — and included the following: 

Recitative, Sims Reeves, " Now there arose a new 
king." 

Solo and Chonis, " And the children of Israel." 

Recitative, Sims Reeves. " And God sent Moses." 

Chorus, •• They luathed to drink." 

Air, Miss Dolby, •' Their land brouKht forth frogs." 

Choruses : '* He spake the word," ** Hailatone cho- 
rus," ** He smote all the first-born," ** But as for 
his people," •• He rebuked the Red Sea," *' He led 
them tbrcnigh the deep." 

Duo, HerrFunues and Mr. Weiss, ''The'Lord is a 
man of war." 

Chorus, ** The depths have covered." 

Air, Sims Reeves, ** The enemy said." 

Air, Mme. Weiss, " Thou didst blow." 

Air, Miss Dolby, ''Thou shalt bring them in." 

Chorus, "The Lord shall reign forever." 

Recitative, Sims Reeves, ** For the hosts of Pharaoh." 

Chorus, ** The Lord shall reign." 

Reciiaiive, Sims Reeves, " And Miriam the prophet- 
esa." 

Solo and Chorus, Mme. Novello, ** Sing ye unto the 
Lord." 

So much for the present. The Oratorio of the 
last day, the evening concerts, nnd some closer de- 
scription of ihe principal singers will occupy another 
letter. Troyatoe. 
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The Spiritual Worth of Muie. 



II. 



It is not enough, then, to say that Music gives 
pleasure, or can 0(!cupy tho mind agreeably. 
Plea.snre is the satisfaction of a want And the 
question is : what kind of pleasure does it afford ? 
AVhiit want does it satisfy V There is pleasure in 
tlic gratification of an appetite — but theixj is a 
nobliir pleasure which all men have in seeing or 
hearing expre-smid their own inmost deepest foel- 
infj^s and aspirations, in the simple utterance of 
those instincts and sentiments, which are eternal, 
and whoso lan<ruage therefore must be beautiful. 
We delight in any thing that appeals to the holiest 
and best there is within us, — anything that 
realizes, typifies, reHects tJiat something which we 
cherish ever, but cannot express, until the Beaa- 
tiful in a scene of Nature, a poem, a work of Art, 
or a song surprises us as being the fit exprefliion 
of our very feeling, so that we cannot help think- 
ing tliat we long ago and always had anticipated 
it, and should have produced it ourselves if we 
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hnd only learned the craft of rhyming, or of 
colorinn;, or of composing harmony. 

Music is one of the Fine Arts, which all 
minister in various ways, through various physical 
organs and senses, to the soul's everlasting want of 
the Beautiful. No sout is wholly contented with 
the actual. The beautiful is all it finds in this 
world to soothe its discontent There is something 
it can love; there is something it can trust; it can 
go oat without reserve to meet it, for it is an 
emblem at least of all that in its deepest faith, in 
its silent longings it had cherished. I'hc Beautiful 
in Nature, or in a work of Art corresponds to that 
deepest want of ours, to which the actual world 
80 seldom corresponds. The siglit of Beauty 
makes us more conscious of this inner want, of 
this ideal capacity of ours for something better, 
even for perlection ; and it is chiefly this whiih 
prevents us from settling down into a mechanical, 
unprogressive, animal routine. But for the 
Beautiful, we should not know that we are meant 
for anything better than we are. It may well be 
doubted if even Conscience woulcl tell us; that 
might stand over us as a task-master to warn us 
to do right; but we should neither love it nor own 
its authority. The Beautiful makes us yearn to 
be perfect; it makes us feel that Heaven is our 
home, and cast about to make to ourselves a 
heaven. Tlie Beautiful, come in what shape it 
will, is something we <an take home to us; it 
speaks to our heart of hearts. There is a certain 
mystery in it which we feel concerns us; we 
always are the ones spoken to just as some por- 
traits look at every one who comes into the room. 
No one who is completely entranced by a land- 
scape, a picture, or a song, can doubt for a 
moment that here he is in his place ; these things 
converse with his ideal nature. In this is the 
origin and the final cause of Poetry and the Arts, 
Music among the rest This is the secret of its 
spell. It reveals to the ravished listener so much 
within him, it whispers to him the possibility of 
embracing so much of the infinite world without 
him. that he owns the right of the sweet albeit 
the severe, influence to control him, follows the 
voice in the air through whatsoever thorny paths 
below, and evermore aspires to something nobler. 

This ideal tendency in man. fram time imme- 
morial, created Music along with Poetry and all 
the Fine Arts. Music has this in common with 
them all. that they are all henutiful, and that 
they are .all a Uuujuuije of thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations and ideals. It dilTers from Poetry in 
being vague, while Poetry calls up more defmite 
images by wonls. It diJlers from Painting and 
biulpture in the same pnrtiiulnr, and also by 
its being of^en a direct oxpi-ession of emotions, 
feelings, which they never are. Music through 
feelings calls up the objects with which those 
feelings are assoi-iated ; Painting and Sculpture 
through objects call up feelings. Music appeals 
at once to the feelings ; these set the imagination 
to work recalling or sup|)08ing scenes and im- 
ages. Painting and Sculpture appeal at once to 
the imagination ; the scene or the form before us, 
then we feel. Music moves us, in order to de- 
scribe. Painting and Sculpture desi'ribe, in order 
to move u. A song draws tears of gratitude and 
ibndeat recollection, and instantly we think of 
the old cottage and the family cin*Ie. The paint- 
er paints us the old cottage, and instantly our 
hearts yearn to other days, and the tears of grati- 
tnde atari to our eyes. 



Let us now therefore consider Music as to its 
power of expression. 

Music is one way of expressing ourselves. It 
is a language — as much so as words. Through 
it alone can we communicate to other minds 
much that we feel, enjoy, suffer, when words fail 
us. It is eminently the language of the hearty 
of emotions too delicate for verbal utterance. It 
is quicker understood than words. Words are 
more or less arbitrary, and require to be learned 
before they mean anything — only fellow-country- 
men can talk together. Music is a universal 
language :— the same tones touch the same feel- 
ings the world over. Spoken languages address 
the understandin;; : when thev would interest 
the feelings, they pass at once into the province 
of Music — then it matters not so much what is 
said, as in tchat tones it is said. When an emo- 
tion would utter itself, words are nothing, tones 
are everything. 

" For our divine Affections, like the Spheres, 
Move ever, ever musical." 

We instinctively recognize the peculiar notes 
of joy and anguish, triumph and despair, conso- 
lation, pity, and entreaty — they need no words 
to interpret them. These uniform and instinc- 
tive tones, modulations, cadences, rhythmic move- 
ments, smooth slides and abrupt starts of the 
voice are the original elements of music ; Art 
only uses its privilege to add to them beauty, or 
rather to combine them always with reference to 
a beautiful effect, and then they become Music. 
Out of the natural, spontaneous utterances of 
human feelings and passions, combined with the 
love of the beautiful, Music grew. There is a 
fine illustration of this truth in a pasc^age from 
Carlyle's " French Revolution": 

'* Hast thou considered how each man*s heart 
is so tremulously responsive to the hearts of all 
men ? hast thou noted how omnipotent is the 
very sound of many men ? how their shriek of 
indignation palsies the strong soul ; their howl of 
contumely withers with unfelt pangs V The Rit- 
ter Gliick confessed that the ground-tone of the 
noblest passage in one of his noblest operas, was 
the voice of the populace he had heard at Vienna, 
crying to their kaiser : Bread ! bread ! Great is 
the combined voice of men ; the utterance of 
their instincts, which are truer than their thoughts: 
it is the greatest a man encounters, among the 
sounds and shadows which make up thij world 
of time. lie who can resist that has his footing 
somewhere beyond time.** 

For further illustrations of the fact that all our 
natural expressions of emotion range through 
regular musical intervals, greater or smaller ac- 
cording to the nature and intensity of the emo- 
tion, we may refer to that gossippy and somewhat 
superficial, yet suggestive book, " Gardiner's 
Music of Nature," where this observation is fully 
verified by a great deal of ingenious n^seanh and 
extended to the sounds of the whole animated 
world. He gives us the songs of birds and the 
cries of animals written down in musii-al notes. 
The minor mode in music is but a copy of the 
plaintive tones of grief, which through lack of 
energy falls ever short of the note it would reach. 

The expressive power of Music is as remarka- 
ble in instrumental music as in song — ^indeed in 
some respects more so. Instruments, having 
greater compass and flexibility, and compared 
with average voices, greater purity of tone, can 
wind through the most subtle labyrinths of mel- 



ody. Instrumental music, too. is freer. Uncon- 
fined by any verbal application to definite 
thought the heart and the imagination revel in 
most adventurous excursions upon the ^' vasty 
deep." The feeling which is not fettered by a 
thought is most likely to be universal, and if ex- 
pressed in music, without words, vrill meet pei^ 
haps the widest response. Some of the Sonatas 
of Beethoven, as we learn to appreciate them, 
fill us with the most profound emotion ; they have 
all the mystery of some of the most tlirilling 
poetry ; they seem to express the deepest unde- 
fined yearnings of the soul ; if we cannot readily 
and certainly conjecture their meaning, we in- 
stinctively catch their spirit; they win us to the 
mood in which they were written ; the feelings 
they express are not of time, so that hearts in all 
times and places and (.-ircumstances are not ex- 
cluded from a full response. It has been said 
that Beethoven in some instrumental Quartets 
written during his deafness, *' anticipates the 
feelings of a future age." 

For the same reason, in pathetic songs too 
much should not be unfolded in the words. In 
the union of Poetry with Music, the effect is lost 
if the poetry be not the simplest possible — if it be 
more than a single thought a mere theme, just 
hinting the explanation of the curiously compli- 
cated melody, but no more, it clogs the free 
movement and deadens the charm of the music. 
Music claims always to be principal, or nothing. 
Out of a few words it can unfold infinite meaning, 
but where the words are a discourse in tliem- 
selves, there is more thought than feeling, and 
music is not at all in place. The charm of those 
old melodies, the songs and ballads of which we 
never weary, consists in the simplicity of their 
words, as much as in the beauty and pathos of 
the strain. In the songs in llandefs ** Messiah," 
we witness the same. In that song of songs : ** I 
know that my Redeemer liveth," a few familiar 
lines, a single verse, just expressing the thought 
and no more, are expanded into several long 
strains of music. Hence the air is one unbroken 
outpouring of triumphant faith and gratitude and 
serene joy, the richer and the fuller, that it has 
not to adapt itself to changing thoughts, but is 
left at liberty to follow the natural course of fer- 
vent feeling, and to cling with fondest repetitions 
to the one ever dear and holy theme. In these 
few simple words are contained all the deepest and 
most private feelings of the devout heart What 
tender associations, what fond anticipations, what 
hopes and bright imaginings do they not repre- 
sent ? Those words would cease to be the signs 
of sc^ much, were they multiplied — but music 
weaves around them an inexhaustible coiumen- 
tarj', never offending by a too particular expres- 
sion, but faithfully cherishing the mystery which 
may not be explained in words for the very rea- 
son that it means so much, and no heart would 
be satisfied with the explanation. Our heart's 
secret lies in words like these, so connected with 
our earliest religious feelings, and we dare not 
entrust it to the coarse, prosaic exposition of mere 
words, but thank the artist who has opened to us 
this Doore delicate vehicle of feelings, this sweet 
music, in which the heart may freely, truthfully 
confess, yet not expose itself. No less expressive 
and delicately true to all our associations with 
the words, is the air : " He shall feed his flock," 
and ** Come unto him all ye that labor." What 
consolation does not that exquisite strain whisper 
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to the anxious mind ! When we open ourjelves 
to that sonpr, we are perfectly happj' ; it glides 
invisibly into the profoundest labyrinths of the 
breast, and unlocks all the fountains of joy and 
peace within us ; it changes the whole aspect of 
things around us ; ever)' where we are met with 
smiles ; we feel that we arc no longer alone in 
the world, and yield ourselves with sweet resig- 
nation into the arms of Providence. Then we 
discover, perhaps, for the first time, how chaste, 
and pure and serene a state is that happiness, 
which we seek with such mistaken struggles of 
unhallowed, unipiiet desire. All the preachings 
in the world may do less to teach us Christian 
resignation, than this song, which gives us a fore- 
taste of the ver^' feeling. 

— - - " «-^^^- »- - - 

From my Diary. No. 12. 

Siept. 12/A.— The New York Evening Po»t of to-day 
in its article upon the opera last evening, says : 

The tenor, Siirnor Scola, as stuted by the bills, had 
kindlv undertaken at a moment'^ notice and without 
prenaration. to fill the place of Siirnor Labocetta. in- 
di<»no«»pd. It was very kind of Sijjr. Srola to throw 
hiTn««elf in the breach in this desperate way ; we can 
onW prav, devontlv, that no circumstances may ever 
induce him to do it again. 

Thi* reminds a friend nf a similar case some years 
ago. Salvi, it seems, had taken a piqne against Ma- 
retxek, and at the last moment refused to sing. No 
other opera could be substituted, and there was no 
one to take his place. The consequence was that the 
management was on the point of returning the money 
taken and dismissing the audience. It happened that 
one member of the troupe had learned the part for his 
own satisfaction, and, this coming to the notice of the 
manager, he was persuaded to take Salvi's place. A 
short apology was printed and di»tributed in the aud- 
ience, begging indulgence for the tenor, as only by 
his appearance was it possible for the play to go on. 
The man appeared and did the best he could— not 
very well, certainly. Now for a man conscious of his 
inability to do more than just keep the part alive, and 
knowing that he is constantly suhjected to fatal com- 
parison with such a tenor as Salvi, to be willing, rather 
than disappoint a whole opera-house full of people, to 
leave his place in the chorus, and undertake a difficult 
and prominent part, seems to me to exhihit a most 
eommendable spirit of self-sacriflce. I honor such a 
man. Well, the next morning every New York paper 
bad its joke upon the poor fellow, and ridiculed him 
without mercy. Was that right } was it honorable ? 
was it just ? 

Now here it poor Scola— not much of a singer, but 
willing, for the sake of enahling the public to enjoy 
Frezxn1ini*s, Vestvali*8 and Oassier*8 singing, to go 
through as well as he might w'th Labocetta'a part ;— 
and instead of finding something praiseworthy in this, 
the writer in the Pott prays that no circumstances 
may ever induce him to do it again. It is a hard thing 
A ait out a poor singer— but why ridicule him, when 
he. knowing his deficiencies, is compelled by the force 
of circumstances to appear. Is it reasonable to do so ? 
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An amnsinc account of the " parsnic" of Liszt 
nnder •* difficnlties " will ho found in the extracts on 
another page from the diary of a ynnng New Yorker, 
who haa been for some years atadying mu«ic in the 
rnontry of his fathers. It HfTnrds, too, a pretty dear 
peep into the actual statns of mnsical clanship and 
party war In Germany. The young man relates what 
donbtless has been and is the experience of many a 
piano-forte stndent in like cirrnmstancea .... A friend 
given OS an interes'ing article about Wbdbr; he 
writes aa an appreciative and sincere admirer (and 
who does not admire ** Oheron" and '* Frcyschuta"?), 
hot is, we think, nnnecesaarily sensitive aboot some 
limiiiitions and discriminations stated by another 
contributor in a cooler and more critical estimate of 



the same great composer. Dr. ZopfT, we are sure, 
did not intend to disparage Wel)er. 

Oar Hakdrl and Haydn Society, are preparing 
to follow up the good work of last season in ihc hein 
way, hy studying that grandest of oratorios. Handel's 
" Israel in Etfvpt." Their vigilant President has 
already imported the music of (hat, and of Mendels- 
sohn's " Hymn of Praise," for the use of the society, 
and it is now in contemplation to give nt least four 
concerts, commencing with the " Messiah " at Christ- 
mas ; to he followed by Mozart's ** Requiem," with 
the " Hymn of Praise"; then "Elijah," and then 
" Israel in Ejrypt." Thin programme may l»e varied 
in some partiealars, but the new features will stand ; 
and any of the four concerts may be repeated — that 
depending on the will of the pul»Hc Icpiiimately ex- 
pressed thronsrh — the ticket offij-e Mr. Gurtavb 

Sattkr, it will he seen, has made nrrant'cments for 
a series of concerts at the Messrs. Chirkering*s saloon. 
....Some of onr best resident musieinn* propo«e 
soon giving ft concert for the benefit of Sijr Gi'ttn, 
the singer, whose sufferings and tho**e of |ii< family 
(now at Cincinnati) from sickness and po%'ertv, give 
tbcm strong claims upon the sympathy of the mu- 
sical public. 

By a card below it will be seen that Mile. GAnni- 
ETXE De Lamotte, who is one of our most accom- 
plished pianists and most indcfatiirahle and snecesi- 
ful teachers, has returned to the city and l« rendv to 
resume her classes and form new ones. Here i« an 
excellent opportunity, especially for quire young 

pupils, to learn the piano on a thoron«Th system 

Mr. S. B. Ball's Singing School will commence on 
Monday evening next, at the Vestry of Rev. A. A. 
Miner's Church in School St. Mr. Ball is a very 
earnest and experienced teacher of ma«*ic in the popu- 
lar form of singing elassos. and ladies and gentlemen 
will find this a good opportunity to learn to rmd 
music. Mr. B. will be assisted hy Mr. H. Wilor. 
For terms inqniro of Mr. Ball at the Church, or at 
his residence, 104 Myrtle St 

ViRiTXTEMPS and Thalbbro have already given two 
concerts in New York, and with such success that they 
now purpose to remain there some weeks before 
coming to Boston. They have been assisted hy a new 
singer. Mile. Carioli. and by Signers Labocetta, 
Oassieu and Rocco, and the orchestra of the Academy 
... .At the Academy Mme. Fbezzolini seems to have 
been gaining ground, and the opera goes on success- 
fully. The SontMtnbula was followed by Luerezia 
Borgia and the Trovaiore; and for last nieht was 
announced Mme. Laoranoe in Norma. This new 
acquisition gives Mr. Ullman two great prime donne ; 
and the advantage is trumpeted with sufficient pro- 
mise in the newspapers. Lagrange and P'rexxnlini 
are to appear alternately in a great variety of operas. 
When to these, with their present assoeistes, Labo- 
cetta, Gassier and Rocco, shall be added Roger and 
Formes, they will be enabled, say the managers, to 
bring out " new operas, and the masternieces of Mo- 
sart, Meyerheer and Rossini." Heaven he praised, in 
these dull Verdi times ! We have now a hope of hear- 
ing the Nozze Hi Ftffttro—thni is if the opera hold out 
long enough to come to Boston. We are sorrv to see 
no further sicns of the proposed coalition with Messrs. 
Marshall and Barry's troupe. 

Catholic Concert. — A sacred concert, compli- 
mentary to Mrs. M. J. MooKEY, was given at the 
Tremont Temple last Sunday evening, by the united 
choirs of the Cathedral and other Catholic churches in 
and' about Boston, under the direction of Mr. A. Wer- 
ner. Everv seat in the hall was occupied, and the 
crowd sat somewhat listlessly through some fair per- 
formances of Mass choruses, such as the Gloria from 
Haydn's No. 1, the majestic Creth from Beethoven's, 
in C, the Domine and Hottiat of Mozart's Requiem, 

(by no means the most taking selection that could be 
made from it) ; but listened with more eager sympa- 
thv to aoloi like Cherubini's Are Maria, sung by Mrs. 
Werner; ''Consider the lilies," a very comraon- 

Blace and secular sort of melody, by Topliff; and 
chubert's "Wanderer," which was tinelv sung by 
Mr. Powers, who has a most musical ana sonorous 
baaa voice, and who improves his gift. 



Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 

ITa« rhe honor of annonnring to th*< ciMarns of BiiHtAn and 
Tii-inUv his iiirenrinn of givinn m Peris of SIX THAMBKU 
i.*ONCERTH. at rh«* Kooui* o- Mvhsis CairKKfci.^0 k. f^xvo — 
Tk» pr«vmnini*« will eiiihrwe only the TKav cbuickst mi'SIC 
The Coiircrts will h» given oore a wevk, comuifnrii.g 8iitor* 
•lay, Oct 17. 

Mr iuttrr h»R the pl^nrar«of stN^ln^ that he has serursd 
th«> THlua>>lH iiivWMixccf MisM JimmtTwicrkll, Mrsers M'm. 

SCHULTSI, IIC.NRY .lUKONICKILaMd l>r||fr« 

TUk»-rn f .r r h#» iVri-j" of S*ix C<>nff rtfi. f 4 PInjcIp ti<-1teM •! 
!*ut«M'iipiion M-'tH will tie found at Urrars. Chlrk«ring k S^ons* 
UiHiDiMaiid at ibi* Mui>lc !*ronsfl. 







NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 

I^TVER DITPOIf A CO. hsve iu piws, sod will 
Is-u** enrlx in Oriohcr: 

TIIR CllUltril AND IIOMR A rnllerHnn of giirred Mn- 
fir. r-<niprMt(( Anrhvnts. Murefs, KxTsr»« ♦"rnm Onrorins 
Hi«l VlR^-e^. CHniiclei*, Chanrn, &c. S«>I«--ted and adapted by 
Gborob I.cacii 

COXTINKNTAL TIARMONT A rollerflnn of the most 
cel<brN*«<<l I'rihn Tiirrt>, Anthenin nml FMV»rirf P14h<mi, de- 
(i*irved pHrricularly for "Old Folks' Concbrts," and the 
Social Ctrrle 

THE \VK<iTBRN BELL. A rollectinn nf Gleea, Quartata, 
Choruw*, A'C. 

LnCUFZIA BOUOTA, hy DomiCTTi. Piano Solo. 

LUCTA m LAMMRItMOOIl Pinno 8n1o (8ept. 26 ) 

F^verO or her Tulusble works in prrparation, nf whleh due 
notice will be » iven. 

Oliver Oltaoii A Co.. 277 Waskinffn 8t 



Mf.mrs. august & WUr.F FRIES, 

TMrh'TS of Mu*ie. will rpfurn fn>m Rii»t»pe in unmvn |o r*. 
r»'i»i» PiiplU after No» lft»h, sm'I msv h» n i>tre«k*«l nt M>«srs. 
Kus^ell ft RlrhHrdMonV Muslfi Sf'fe. 291 WaihIn<ron strsek. 



JUST RFCKITKl), 

At W HiTE BBOTHERS', Tremont Temple, 
A heniiMf. I fopr of a S^rniloiritiM Violin, by Vnlllaiiinc 

GEORGE WIIJJAM WARREN, 

(liste at the SfTon'i Presh. Chnrchl, uid ssaln 

ORGANIST OF 8T. PAUL'S CHURCH, 

ALBANY. N. T. 

WILLIAM SCnULTZE, 

(1TVK8 Tnsrrnc'lon o»> the VIOI.TN. th.» PT ANO-FORTl, 
T an«( in 'he TfIi!OUT OP MIIH1(\ Address a- hto msi- 
deiioe, f U. 8. Hotel), or ar the Miisie Ato cs. 

MIXR. OABRIKI.MC DK LAMOTTV has the 
h"nor to Hnnniiiiee fhnt she will resnnie her Morning 
and Afternoon <Mii^-eii fr»r the «n«tm«»lon of Toar>ff lAdiefl 
aiM| Mi<*s>-son the Piiino- Ki»r'f>. 'm MOVnW. 8apf U'h. 
Appliratfons to he uisde itt fi6 Ilikneoi'k fltreet. 



8ION0R AUOITETC BENDELASZ 

Is now rendv t© rp«'elre pnplls fie mav ndilfwised at the 
Rwin* of MeHSni rhlrkerinc ft ^n«>, at Rii'4«>ll ft Kleli- 
nnl^onV nt d Ditenii ft CoV Mu»ir StorM, fir at bis rMhknre, 
No M Pin- liney Street. 

8ic BBNiinARrs class r>f ymmt ladiefi in sinc<n|t./«r k^iw 
nerx n»>t/, alll eomnienre on Tne^dnr. Oct ftrh. Nt'4 nVlork, 
P M . In the Mef>«r« <*hl«>lierii>fV Rnioitn. whi*iy theewirWs 
•ill lie < oiitinued every Tu«edajr and Friday >fteriM«m, M ih« 
mtii« linnr 

Ki-r the henrflt of thoee nteniWrs nf thr Hhm mf laM yMir, 
who niav wlnh to eontlnne their pn^tlre, tho iassons will Im 
resumed In thi' ctiurw of Oriubar. 



MRS. J. II. LONG, 

VOO-A.I-IST C80X>R.A.XT0>. 

Addresn at WInlbrop ll<niM>, Hueton. 



B08T0N MUBIO 80BOOL. 

THK VX^h Term nf tlie H<iston Musi- ffehool will fomnfenoo 
on Monilay. ih«* 6'h of OctoW neit. at MerrmitUe Hall. 
Tnftnirrlxn will he niven In the fi»llnwin|t •lepa'-'Binits :— 
dvMeni of Notatlnii, llnnnony. <Niii' terp*'lnt and Fufni4>. Cmu* 
pntritkNi with re(i*reni« to MiiKlrnI Form and !• sriun»4>n*ati d, 
Vm'iiHiatliMi. Pmrtiie in (*hiTii* 8li'y1i-f, Pifin<»>KMrte, TMIn, 
nn<t nn> of the Oichestral InstnimeBts. i'rice vf TqUIob fSJf 
par term. 

Roani of In^trurtlon :— R P RABsm. J. W AlkAMt. Levi P. 
llnMRB. J (! D Pahkrr. and ^fiiLiAM I^rdltsb 
For partli-ulNm, addrrHi R F IIakss, No 4 Itnw* Plar*. 

\VM RKAD. 8re*y of tha CorpMMtSB. 

AU(;UST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTK, 

May b« nddrHWMl ^ Missm. nospeil ft RirhMdso»*» 
Mttide Biiint, 291 WanbiniTOD Btraet. 



ATBENJBUK SZBZBZTZClf. 

Tha Beeond Bxhlhltlnn will opm WRDNK^DaT. July 1ft, 
wl'h a iirw rollvctlnn nf PIcfun**. aniiaifr whkb will !<• ftHiod, 
The VlMitNtiun, h\ PaRe ; The Plnit N. R Ttaansgtlflii|r. ^y 
Ifrlwin Whita; additional pletnrvs by Allpton ; aiid oMi-r 
works by Krw Yt*rli and Hiwtiin Artii«i* 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUS 



IC. 

RUSSELL k RirHARDSON'S 

CATALOaUE OF KEW MUSIC. 

A U GU S T . 

TOCAL HUBIO. 

TBANK0FIJ)VE.(»j4 tr.iwHr»»r4 U 

t'i/lRKNC-'lt'S""?' *""""''*'''™""" ■■" *" '^'"■* 

t HUdT ccm'it ODT "liitXT BPHiiioV majTma,"*'"'"' ^ 

BAi'uiVokTXnuiMAiiHV'vnr^i.^*;"''^* 

Twi5lYYitARSAGo;vDiB.;:.;:;.".".;.;j.'N.'Jl!^,S 

INSTBiniENTAIt HUSIC. 
T.AonniNa rii.l itauz. iois o» i<>r«n «*■» s 

BUhdV MFMOKlin WALTZ (AM II P. Cnnt M 

TALeKCIItKKANTK. rItH.lH.... »«l<lift.wirllr « 

LMiri/ioiiai DU )l(1!IASTKKK.iDhr, 4...,L. Wjlf, te 
TO TIIK OOTTACK or UT U01HBK, Ho. 1, of * 

rhe '■ ftfntit Ijiw," ViiB., (Oi4 Cb, Orntw. at 

XMILV pnLKA, rril Hn. Um a.mu » 

NO.TUBKB.IAfl-US.... J C D P.n«. £5 

Hnfrrvany. iKis a. i^nrbbcm. si 

fPAMAHII's SKItENADK. |B b.<i>^)4. ...A Juiui'.ii.D tt 
LA MUKtrK 1>K POKTIIIl. Op. W. IK) T . . .9 Thulfc-r., 7i 
TIIOUdllT^ Of 110>IR.nml»v.<Dl1 il P. i-nM^U 

No. r-l/BiwirifAii,™.)'"!,' "*■ "•"''" 
Nn I— PlownnCmlBK. 10)1. 
Nn.t-LiK'FHbBonil.. iai2. 

EXP LA RATION or LKTTBRs AND naoitEt. 

TlKk<wa*fb.ribti<ima(.f«vbDr(lir.l>aH|itsrr*.iiiinil^ 

<"V '"Til liicluun to 7, [obtcta li >|iplkd 10 Um D.<ai Jug- 

INBTBU'CTOB fbr BeRlUDarson th« OBOAR, 
(iwili.I.,niu.ihnnrfib.Im[™to.ijHorph.jli.(. Bj O. U. 
KINK. liiT«>B.«ki,M.b»IW. 

DOn-E'B NRW AUBRICAN PIANO-FORTE BCnOOL 

BOIVK'H NKH- AMKHiciNMELODEON tDdSMiA-'" 
WIINE viih«iiiiK->trr. go 

nOUEK NKW AMKIUOAH QUITAR SeilOOL Mtb- 
"ttt.ll.«« to 

Thf UD!i|CIAN'8 OOIDR. iilnr|>QiuTlii«rWiHm. emb 

U<i'lD( 'b. Llbu[tmii<>t(.u.l)id...rwOOni>l>niwri Mwlal 



RUBBELIi &. BIOHASBfiOn, 
Pnbllihsr*, 291 'Wuhlncton StToet, Be 



F1R8T PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERINGt & SONS 



At the Fttira of IBBO 



^■jnttuitti StiailtaUt ^iitinft SMntlatlan 



FOE THE BEST 8QDARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FOBTB CASES, 

THE eiLTEB HEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HABDWABB, 

DKOnZE MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SPECIMEN OP JIG-BAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



IiiBdlnle, New York, 



BFRT GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PeRDsrlTwila State Airrlcnitoral Socletv, 

THE HIGHEST PBBHIDM, 

A SILVER HBDAL. 

At the IlllBDli State Fteir, 

THE HIGHEST PREHIDH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



1818. bj JONAS cniCRint- 

PIAHOa. mtbxinlblikinsrthM PbnMliittHUDlinl 
■tun lad Id Bnitand. Ibty bin bfrn awtrdKl— 
Eleven Gold Hednli, 
Seveateea Silrer Meilola, 
Voat DroBxe Meduls. 

WABEBOOnS, 

TREMONT K'llU l^T, 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



0. ^. ^.A.X<Xj, 

■EACMER OF H/IUSrO, 



TENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTK, 

;aaaikc(arr, 3T9 IVaahlBfftDB Btnat, 



a. ANDRfi & 00., 

DfySt of Foreijpi and American Mutie, 

iiM cnBaTNirc strkef, pbiladelpuia, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imporad Aon Entlind) 

3o9> Broadway, NX. 
To Choral Sociftifs aid Choirs. 

NOVBLI^-a CuitKfn.., No, S, nmnlnl > IIH of tInXcr 
ft>r lb* u-r of Choral >inctau«h Uhnnb Cnotrn.ifKJ Sli>iin( 

•niiakia'i HD-tc<rlib UilovoMi; UuhI, MoWH, fee., fo., 
Hnt pMlkfBlWr fDriHicfvDl. 

NstbHo'i OcIktb EdlUani •FOiKtarioa. 

• 1 83; Judu MithKbu,, si S3; U.ydD'l UrntiDn, fl k' 
NOVBLIA>-S OCTAVO CKORFSBR. 



Handcl-a •' Jud** UaccubBtia," ptta 38 <»u 
Huidcl<a"»Kmaan," ptk* 3S anta Hcb laR. 

TaBM puna In u» Tr.blr Ckff. 

COLI-BCTION OP OLBBB. 

No.din'. QiH 111,,. i>»iik,ng Book. U'l ib< Ha>l»] Vmm 
6, a.in v-MU^> Ina Mr dli »ii1. 

ItOVELI.O'a MUSIC STORE. 
ass Brnadwitj, Raw Tsrk, 
ADditSSIbaD Slnel,Sabo Square, ud 14 Foaltrj, Lrndoo. 



J. C. D. PARKER, 
InitiiutDt at tfei |][inD-;f sitt. Slim ft K*n"ani, 

I UATWABD PLAOI. 



BIONOR AUaUSTO BENDEXiAXI 

OiTM Inittnetios In Unglng. 

RuldaikH No. BS I>ln«k>ar StrHt. 



Flano-Forte Inatruotlon, 



J. H. HIDLEY. 
PTJBI.I8XXEB, OF IkSTTSIO, 

Sitl) fi»ltt In JBnidil j&rtibmbfn, 

albant. 



SCHAHFENBERG & LUIS. 
inponTEusoF fobeign niisic, 

No. 769 BROADWAY, saTsn otHlath It. 
NEW VOBK. 



ADOLPII KIELBLOCK. 

im\ix of tilt :^^iniiii nnJi Ringing, 

U. S. HOTEL. 



JOB PRINTIJsTG 



EDWABD L. BALOH. 

XTO. ai SCXXOOI' STREET. 



C. BRElISino, 

IMPORTER OF FORElQN MUSIC, 
101 BROAD WAT, NEW TOBK, 

Dipot of Erard't Gh-and Pianos. 



MPSIO AWD JOB VbIHTIKO OfFIOa. 



o. xa. _T7tr.A.7xcxzia'fi> «b Oo. 

Wbolcsak i Retail Eedos in 

lPr.<l Jtf^O- FOB TE8 

AND UELODEOira, 

frtm Um iiii« rtMnitd 

Butem HannfitctoriM. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWHOOMS, 
No. 51 Raudolpk Slrecl, Cblc««o, III. 




IIA.LX.ET, r).A.-^IS Ob CO. 



Grand, Parlor Grand) 




PliNOfORm, 



tfUUPKNSIOn BItlI>OB AND OHAND ACTION. 

400 Washlastoii fttreet, Boston, 

<N«U fbi^lHsn Hutrt.) 



J. TItENKLE, 

'EAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 
Reaktenaa No. •• Kaaeluid atraat. 



TTlRIlia OF ADVZXTI8INO. 



tzi^'l:: 



lata. 

tion *11.00 

tiiiMii. ...aeoo 
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" SCIIAKPRNRKim ft LUIP, 708 Broadway, *< 
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Concert Italo-Amerieain. 

[Under this title the Courier Franethltalian, of 
Aug. 6, describes a private concert given by a wealthy 
young American during a short stay in Paris. Partly 
as an amuning specimen of the lively way in which the 
Parisian critics and feuiUetonii>ts serve up such 
tempting subjects, and partly because of the mention 
of two young American prime donne, in whom so 
many of our readers take an interest, we translate the 
entire article.] 

The scene represents a mafn^ificeDt salon, white 
and gold, splendidly illuminated and opening in 
the rear upon a balustradcd terrace. On the 
right, in the foroground, a large door, the entrance 
to a delicious boudoir. In the background, a 
fire-place metamorphosed into AjaniinUre ; over 
the mantel an enormous plate glass, sjiowing 
through it the fof/fr of the artidts. On the left, 
front and rear, doors leading into a waiting room. 
Gilt furniture. A Plejel piano. On the walls, 
pictures by masters. You remark there the 
Roman Peasant Girl, by M. May. Vases, baskets, 
flowers everywhere. Through the windows at the 
bottom of the room yon perceive the trees of the 
boulevard Malesherbes and the colonnade of the 
ALvlclcinc, vividly illumiucd by the full moon. 

The hall is filled with invited guests. All 
countries have there their representaiives : the 
majority are French, Italians or Americans. The 
ladies are seated, brilliant as well by their toilet 
as by their beauty; the men circulate about 
Among the former you remark the two queens of 
song, Mmes. Frrzzolini and Bokqui-Mamo, 
chatting as amicably as two sisters, or rather as 
two cou^ns, — Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, for 
example .... Farther on, a group of admirers 
surround and completely snatch (rook curious eyes 
a very petite lady in pink, with lively and 



eloquent eyes, an animated physiognomy, dazzling 
teeth, and the smile of a fairy. This is Mme. Dk 
WiLiiORST, the young Amdricaine, who has a 
form somewhat more slight and much more voice 
than Mme. Piccolomini. On the opposite side. 
Mile. Henslkr, another conquest which Europe 
has just won from America, in revenge ibr the 
carrying off of our best artists and the death of 
Mme. Sontag, — Mile. Hensler, I say, is in 
white, her robe trimmed with little figures of 
black velvet She has a dreamy air. Her 
beautiful eyes have that vague look of vignettes 
in keepsakes. She is thinking perhaps of Venice 
and of Genoa, where she is soon to go, and where 
brilliant ovations probably await her .... or she 
is thinking of— another thing. Two Italian ladies, 
Mme. Rkdussini, her skin slightly browned by 
the sun of the tropics, and Mile. Corbaui, soem 
to rejoice to have quitted, one Brazil, the other 
Portugal, for a temperature less torrefying. So 
much for counting on tlie perfidy of latitudes! 
They have found here ninety-two degrees of heat 

in the shade f 

Near the piano, a group of artists : the tenors 
Labocrtta and Balkstra Galli, the bari- 
tones Ardavani and Cimino, the basses Didot 
and LoLio. MM. Giuliani, Braoa, Lucan- 
TONi, MoDERATi, &c., masters or composers, en- 
courage or congratulate their pupils, who might 
themselves upon a pinch be excellent professors. 
In the background, near the terrace, M. Fioren- 
tino with his tall stature towers above another 
group, where you distinguish M. Achille Jubinal, 
the deputy-MecflBnas; M. le marquis du Hullay- 
Coctiiuen, the representative of French chivalry ; 
M. Montanelli, tlie author of Cammn ; the sculp- 
tor Lanzarotti, author of the Pensierosa : M. 
Craufurd, who plays, for our benefit, a part the 
very contrary to that of the Manche : he unites 
France to England ; M. Tony Revillon, of the 
Ctmrrier de Paris; M. le doctcur Deelat, of 
V Union; MM. Paulin and Hcquet of Villus- 
Iratitm ; Count Federigotti, of the Rabelais ; M. 
Cottrau, of the Gazette MwicnU of Naples ; M. 
Carini, of you know what journal, and some who 
write a little everywhere. Some officers adorned 
with crosses spangle with their gold epaulets the 
crowd of black coats. M. Paine, the amateur 
director, the gentleman impresario, rubs his hands 
with satisfaction. M. Calzado, the Monte-Cbristo 
of the salle-Ventadour, rolls his director's eyes, 
glancing fin^t on Mme. Borghi-Mamo and then on 
Mme. Frezzoliui ; then, and as if to console him- 
self, be asks his son Adolphe which of the two. 
Mile. Piccolomini Xxt Mme. Wilhorst is the lai^est 
— or the smallest Adolphus answers wittily, 
that he will know when he hears Mme. de Wil- 
horst nng. 



Mr. Hill, the master of the session, a young 
man (grand garfon) of twent^'-three years, of 
princely form, frank and open physiognomy, finds 
a charming word for everybody, and multtpties 
himself, — among the ladies especially, — without 
having the air of it At OY^ry instant he draws 
from his {)ocket a fan and gives it to one just 
arrived. I saw him give as many as fifty, which 
was as far as I counted. . . .What pockets the 
Americans have! — Mr. King, his inseparable 
friend, imitated him with all zeal. 

A graceful prelude makes itself heard. It an* 
uounces the rising of the curtain. It is a vague, 
aerial, undecided sort of music ; one would say 
that all these myriails of flowers which enamel 
the apartment had taken voice and were singing. 
Why not ? They can dance in Or/a /. . . . Apro- 
pos of Or/a, M. Torre, the lyric poet, the happy 
husband of Mme. Ferraris, leaning against the 
side of a door, watches from time to time the 
clock. He has the air of asking himself 
what pas Mme. Ferraris is dancing at this mo- 
ment at the Op^ra, or rather for what tour de 
force she is applauded. He literally has his head 
under the feet of the Italian sylphide ; which is 
by no means inconvenient : you know those sort 
of feet touch nothing, they only graze and pass 



on. 



The little overture continues. Aflei* it will 
come the five Italian masters, Rossini, Bellini^ 
Donizetti, Mercadante and Verdi. Of the five, 
two are dead, and two have gone to sleep. The 
fifth is awake, and no mistake I More than that, 
he keeps his imitators from falling asleep. Yoa 
aee that the programme has been made by an 
intelligent man, and above all by a man of taste. 
Is it you, friend Carini V You have added there 
perchance, by way of epigraph, these two lines 
from Beranger: 

** Mais on rccommnnde 
Goftt Italicn." 

Twelve pieces of music, like twelve scenes of a 
phenomenal opera, scenes now bright and ani- 
mated, now tender and delicate, now iuij>a8sioned 
and dramatic, sutx'ecd each other at ^hort inter- 
vals. One breathes an atmoi«phero of perfumes 
and melody; one is intoxicated with harmony 
and song. 

The heat has been unable to obtain a little 
card of invitation. It has staid at the door. The 
Uiermometer has been put under arrest with 
Tom, the little black dog of the logis; the one 
reduced to immobility, the other to silence. They 
rage. Beware of to-morrow morning I 

A colossal buffet, a buffet monstre^ (on the plan 
Danaides) is charged with utilizing the entr'- 
actes — and tliere are eleven of tliem ! It L • Ishes 
its thousand sugar trifles, its thousand beverages, 
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of difTereDt tempenrtures, from burning chocolate 
and tepid Boardeaux wine to frozen Chainpaigne. 

Mile. Hensler and the tenor Balestra open the 
concert with the duo from Roberto Devereux, that 
famous duet of the addio, one of the most dra- 
matic pages ot Donizetti. Mile. Hensler sings 
like a Neapolitan and pronounces like a Floren- 
tine, — I think I said as much last winter ; — fiales- 
tra sustains her with his powerful organ, and 
those fine, vigorous notes, of which he has the 
secret 

Then Didot, the bass, an excellent voice, ro- 
bust as possible, sings the air from Lea Ve/jre», I 
have never been able to learn whether M. Didot 
is French or Italian. He speaks both languages 
without the slightest accent I thought to assure 
myself of his nationality by his choice between 
the words of M. Scribe and the translation by M. 
Caima Ho prefers the Italian translation; he 
must be a Frenchman. 

And now see, Mme. de Wilhorst moves towards 
the piano ; she has nothing great but her eyes and 
the volume of her voice — ah! I foiget her talent! 
She sings the air from / Puritani. It is a voice 
at onco velvety and metallic, and above all of a 
biting, penetrating quality. Its timbre is one of 
the most sympathetic. She phrases and accentu- 
ates to a marvel. M. Calzado pire is all ears ; his 
son Adolphe is transfixed. She has sung Vien 
diietto, i in del la luna with an exquisite taste ; 
the moon, on whom weighed the responsibility of 
the mise en $c^ne^ impressed her silvery disk just 
then upon the window. The director of the salle 
Ventadour made a note of it for the next resump- 
tion of / Puritani, 

I believe I am one of the first who spoke of 
Mme. de Wilhorst. If I register this detail, which 
appears so puerile, it is because I remember to 
have been the first also to speak of the debuts of 
Mile. Piccolomini in Italy, and that proved not 
very fatal to her. Ask at London , where she shi nes 
itar^queen ; ask at Turin, at Vienna, at all the 
cities in Italy where she has sung. Observe I 
have only spoken of her debuts ; she was then 
sixteen years old ! ... . 

Labocetta, with his sweet and tender voice, 
sighed out the melodious romance from II Oiwa" 
mento; I could have believed I was hearing 
Basadonna in his finest moments. Perhaps 
because Basadonna was his master. Braga, the 
pnpil of Labocetta on the violoncello at the 
Conservatoire in Naples, accompanied the charm- 
ing tenor. Formerly they both played the 
violoncello ; both were first prizes. Braga is now 
a composer, entering the world by the golden door 
of success ; Labocetta, a tenor of the most distin- 
guiithed, who expects to go out of it by tlie not 
less golden door of rents ; that will be in a year 
or twa 

But silence I here is Mme. Bofghi-Mamo, who, 
changed back to an Italian, sings us one of the 
most melancholy of Neapolitan airs. Alas 1 when 
the Neapolitan public is sad, it is no half-way 
matter ; you all know that deliciously plaintive 
song: Ftnesta che lueifie e mo non luce. MM. 
Fiorentino, Cimino, Cottran, and a fourth whom 
I need not name, all born at Naples, looked at 
one another while Mme. Borghi sang. You 
would not believe it, but, God forgive me I they 
were moved. The piece finished, M. Fiorentino 
went to congratulate the great artiste. M. Cimino 
got to talking about Naples and the Neapolitans 
with Braga, who had accompanied tlie little song; 



M. Cottrau heaved a sigh then went and took 

an ice to cheer his spirits. 

After this song, the illustrious pensionnaire of 
the Imperial Academy of Music sang the Brindisi 
from Lucrezia Bttrgia^ and taught us 
II segreto per esner fehd. 

It was malicious, on my word ! Whenever she 
sings and whatever she sings, she tell:<s us the 
secret of being happy. 

Again we have Mme. de Wilhorst. So much 
the better ! This time it is the duo in Ln Truvi- 
Ota which she sin^s with the baritone Ardavani. 
That artist's voice is marvellously adapted to the 
tender and impassioned scena of the father of 
Alfred. Mme. de Wilhorst rendered, among 
other things, the phrase : Dite alia r/iovine, with a 
profound melancholy, a heart-rending truth ; she 
has plenty of tears in her voice ! 

Mile. Hensler comes, to coo the air from RigO' 
letto. She attacks the final trill with an astonish- 
ing purity, an irreproachable accuracy, and soft- 
ens it by one of the most suave and exquisite 
sniorzandos. 

Then the three men's voices, Ardavani, Bales- 
tra and Didot put us into ecstacy with the grand 
piece de ri;fistance,the capital piece of the concert, 
Trio from » William Tell."— Oh I Rossini, how 
great you are! Are you silent because this 
opera is the last word of mortal music, or because 
your task is finished upon earth?. . . .M. Balestra 
had bursts of voice of exceeding beauty, and ex- 
cited unanimous bravos. The grave notes of the 
other two artists married themselves admirably 
to the fine organ of the Italian tenor. 

It was for Rossini to rest us from Rossini. The 
goddess advances. Incensu patuit. A murmur of 
admiration rises under her footsteps. Mme. Frcz- 
zolini is going to sing the romance of WiUoWj 
the queen of romances, the suflerings of Isaura 
as sobbed forth by De sdemona. Oh ! you are 
mistaken, madam, or Shakspearc has lied. Des- 
demona never sang with voice so pure and irre- 
sistible ; Otliello would not have assassinated her. 

But the crowd begin to slip away .... Non ' 
satiata recesnit. Already three o'clock ! already 
to-morrow morning ! I begin to be reconciled to 
eternity, for they sing, 't is said, in Paradise. 

M. Cimino, ever courteous, is reminded that 
the concert is given in Paris, that there are 
French people in the room ; and so he does the 
honors of French music with a ballad by Victor 
Mass^. It is the romance of Le MuLetitr de Ca- 
labrCy accompanied by cracks of the whip, and 
cliq^ claq ! hop la ! M. Cimino sang it in a swag- 
gering manner, making us admire his fine organ, 
and h'ls talent as a perfect musician. 

This melodic piece of fire- works required a 
dazzling bouquet Mme. Frozzolini undertook 
it She sang us her adieux. To-morrow the 
steamer will carry her away, away .... Why 
then are the United States so fond of music ? — 
The diva has selected the two most beautiful and 
largest pages from Verdi, the Quatuor in Riyo- 
Utto and the Miserere in the Trwatore, All the 
genius of the master of Busseto is there ! One 
of these two pieces alone would suffice to place 
the author in the rank of the first v.*ompo8ers of 
the age. Mme. Frezzolini was pleased to sing 
them both. One is very rich when one breaks up 
housekeeping. M. Balestra, M. Ardavani and 
Mile. Corbari seconded her. Never has she sung 
this piece with more entrainement and dramatic 
vehemence. Tlien, suddenly, without a moment's 



rest Gilda becomes Leonora, and the Miserere 
fills the hall with its lugubrious and solemn notes. 
Mme. Frezzolini draws from the pain she feels at 
quitting our continent the theatre of all her tri- 
umphs, those heart-rending notes, those sobs that 
freeze your veins. All the guests, artists and 
amateurs, formed the chorus, and I assure you it 
was not very bad. 

Adieu, madamc, partez ! We shall preserve 
the memory of this mainiificent soiree and of your 
fiirewell sonir. New York awaits \ou. No mat- 
ter, we retain as lio.<tages Mine, de Wilhorst and 
Mile. Hensler. It is so much captured from the 
enemy. 

And now. if you ask me why Mr. Hill has 
given this musical soiree, and why he has given 
it during these dog-days, I will tell you that he 
had no choice. M. Hill adores the arts in gen- 
eral, music and psunting in particular, and he is 
as fond of artists as of art He was at New 
Orleans; he had three months before him; he 
said to himself: " I will take one month to go to 
Europe, and one month to return ; forcing the 
allowance a little, I will pa-ss four or five weeks 
in Paris. There I will hear good music. And if 
the salle Ventadour is closed, eh bi^n ! I will in- 
vite the Th^fttre Italien to come to my own lodg- 
ings, beginning with its director." 

And he did it so eflectually that the Brindisi, 
the romance of " Willow," &c., to which Mmes. 
Borghi and Frezzolini treated M. Hill, have cost 
him something like thirty thousand francs, .... 
counting the flowers in the expenses of the voyage 
and the installation. Eh bien ! frankly, it was 
not dear, in my opinion . . . .and even in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Hill, which is much more significant 

So much so that he will resume the sport next 
year. From New Orleans to Paris, it is only the 
desire of an excellent concert That does not 
frighten Mr. Hill ; O, quite the contrar}' ! 

Aldino Aldini. 
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VewMonumental Stataet— Ooeilie*f 

(OeroBAD ConwpoodeDM of the N. T. Svrolof Po«() 

Heidklbbro, Auo. 29. 1857. 

Yesterday the memory of (rermany's greatest 
poet was refreshed by the anniversary of his 
birthday. A quarter of a century ago the nation 
was in mouniing — for Goethe had departed. More 
than a century ago a great genius came into the 
world, a very kins amid the nobility of intellect 
born to rule miluonM; the lifting up of whose 
pen-8t*eptre brought the world upon ttie knees of 
nomasre. The weeds worn at tlie funeral have 
been flung aside; monuments have arisen, whereon 
the poet's wreath rests unfading forever. The 
nation, forgetful of the death-hour, but proud and 
jubilant over the birth-hour; c*onscious that a great 
mind, once amon^ men, is among them forever, 
gives evidence of its gratitude through memorials 
and anniversaries. 

Last night (joethe's Iphigfnie auf Tauris was 
presented in the theatre at Frankfort, his native 
city, with unu.sual splendor, llie house in which 
the poet wa.«» born seemed conscious ol the atten- 
tion and respect paid it by the people, and looked, 
as all such houses do, exceedingly knowing. Of 
course, in these anniversary disputys, heroes who 
have worn swonls have all the advantages of 
banners, cannons and military companies ready 
for another turn-out; but doubtless, when our 
pro^j^rcssivc race has passed the barbarous war- 
period, the heroes of PoMce will have their turn. 
^1iere are those in the world who would withhold 
from (loethe, probably, any unusual attention. A 
celebrated historian,* his countryman, has within 
three years called the author of Faust ** a refined 
heathen." That he was not a saint every moral 
man will deplore. That he has written what were 
better unwritten, most will acknowledge. But at 
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the same time it is something to enrich and 
beautify language; something to give imagina- 
tions **form ana substance/' that shall grace the 
halls of Art through all time ; something to ascend 
the very Mont Blanc of thought, though it be 
amid ice and clouds, to show the human mind its 
capabilities. 

In Munich a few days since, there was an 
exhibition of three bronze statues, just completed, 
of Goethe, Schiller and Wieland. I'hey are all 
from Miiller's foundry. The first two are from 
models by Rietschel, of Dresden ; Wieland's is by 
Grasser, of Vienna. They attracted lar^e crowds 
of visitors on the day of exhibition, it was a 
significant sight and one which cannot fail to 
touch the German heart, to see those two sublime 
geniuses, rivals in fame, but friends in life and 
heart, thus brought together. It is something 
more than a monument of each; it becomes a 
memorial of their friendship — an impersonation of 
a beautiful fact The material itself is of superior 
quality, and the desi^ more than ordinarily 
worthy the subject As a German critic said: 
*' The mien of this immortal poet-pair shines 
through the splendor of the metal with radiant 
light" Goethe, of benign countenance, extends 
the wreath with his right hand to Schiller, while 
his left rests familiarly upon Schiller's shoulder. 
The latter stands, with the lofty air and elevated 
head which artists love to give him, stretching out 
his ri^ht hand toward the wreath and holdmg a 
scroll m his lefl. The novelty of the design, and 
the spirited execution of the group, place it among 
the fi nest works of the kind. The artist attem pted, 
however, rather a hazardous experiment in the 
matter of costume. One would judge the dress 
of that time not so suitable and permanently 
impressive in the monumental art as the flowing 
robe. Goethe wears the frock, Schiller a long 
coat; and both with short hose and stockings. 
The Germans think this more life-like, ** true to 
Nature," and at the same time sufficiently ideal. 
Schiller has his neckcloth tied loosely, giving 
the figure a certain air of freedom that is agree- 
able. 

Wieland's statue hardly et^uals the others in 
any respect It is ordinary m conception and 
characterized by little spirit either in attitude or 
expression. He holds a half-open book in his 
left hand, while the right is out-stretched as in 
recitation. But if life-like reality is to be carried 
** unkempt and unshorn*' into art, then it is quite 
right and a real triumph. For Wieland can never 
stand on the level of Goethe and Schiller. 

Speaking of monuments, reminds me that the 
one commemorative of Victory, erected upon the 
Drachenfels, has just been unveiled with the usual 
ceremonies. It stands upon the verge of the 

5recipice,'near the ruin, looking down upon the 
Lhine, the Castle of Roland and the island of 
Nonnenwerth. It will add another link of attrac- 
tion to draw travellers up the rugged steeps of the 
Siebengebirge. It is commemorative of a victory 
— not that of Siegfried over the Dragon, but of 
the Germans over an enemy noted for dragonic 
devastations. The orator of the occasion made a 
stirring speech, with frequent allusion to the 
Fatlierland. its oppression and freedom, conclud- 
ing with the following solemn vow : ** In all the 
Tf lations of life, in good and evil days ; yes, even 
to death, show yourselves brave (lerman men, with 
inviolable fideuty to our king, Friedrich Wilhelm; 
but especially remain true to the Fatherland in 
every danger, whenever it may threaten. Firm 
and immoveable, as the rock that uplifts this 
monument, be our pledged devotion." After a 
spirited ratification of this by the auditory, the 
orator closed by reciting a short poem, which had 
been pronounced at Bonn, in 1826, on a nmilar 
occasion, in commemoration of the last decisive 
battle of Belle- Alliance. One stanza ran some- 
thing as follows : 

" Not empire, nor revenge's brutal might, 
Ah, no ! but Virtue's aims and deeds of right, 
The after world, with joy devout, shall praise ; 
While Truth's undimmed and ever-quenchless Are 
Shall flame from heart to heart— the world's desire — 
Forever dear through Time's advancing days." 
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Tieuztempt and Thalbei^ in Hew York. 

When Mr. Thalbero himself will fill a con- 
cert room evening after evening, what wonder 
that on Tuesday, when he and Mr. Vieuxtemps 
appeared together, there were nearly twice as 
many persons desired to get into Niblo's Saloon 
as that pretty room will hold. The concert was 
rich and complete : the success of all who took 
part in it must have satisfied even that cormorant's 
Ktomach — an artist's hunger for praise. Mr. 
Thalberg can afford to let us pass him by with the 
mere recognition of his supreme perfection. He 
was the same absolute, all satisfymg. unimpeach- 
able artist that he has always shown himself. Mr. 
Vieuxtemps is his twin brother in art; and pos- 
sesses the same qualities in the same degree. He 
is endowed with that complete knowledge of the 
resources of his art and of his instrument and 
that finely balanced and delicately constituted 
organization without which a musician, even 
although he is great must needs be extravagant 
His style may be justly called classic — a term 
much abused in art and constantly used merely 
as a synonyme for * good.' Symmetry, grace, a 
serene expression of power, singleness of purpose, 
a sparing use of ornament, and the highest finish 
even of the minutest detail. — these are the char- 
acteristic traits of Mr. Vieuxtemps' style, both as 
a composer and a performer. We sometimes, even 
when hearing very good violinists, find ourselves 
ouestioning the supremacy of the instrument 
nut such a doubt never arises while we listen to 
Mr. Vieuxtemps. In his hands the instrument 
possesses all its traditionary dignity and grandeur. 
Its tone — as equal throughout the entire compass 
of the instrument as it is possible to make it — 
loses all of that quality which suggests a snueak, 
and becomes pure music in its noblest ana most 
touching form. Exquisite delicacy is a necfssary 
concomitant of great apd hishly disciplined power; 
and therefore in calling Mr' Vieuxtemps* style 
massive, we imply no limitation of its variety or 
flexibility. As to executive excellence, we do 
not intend to be so superfluous as to olTer him the 
poor compliment of praise for that ; and yet his 
performance is in that respect a marvel. The 
ixxly of tone which he produces and the quality 
of it, and the lai^ and simple manner in which 
he makes his instrument vocalize^ are hardly more 
admirable to the musician than the absolute 
mastery of all the mysteries of bowing and finger- 
ing which he constantly exhibits. He will cut 
out eight square-edged notes in a second with the 
point of an up-bow. and not move his wrist half a 
finger's breaath. Thus it is ever with a supreme 
master ; he is as unimpeachable in detail as he is 
admirable in desi^; always illustrating the axiom 
that the greater includes the less. Mr. Vieux- 
temps' success with his audience was complete. 

No small element of the pleasure of the evening 
was the singing of Mile. Carioli, a young prima 
donna heard here on this occasion for the first 
time. Her voice is not so smooth or so rich as she 
deserves it should be ; but her vocalization is so 
beautiful, so correct and of such a fine school, 
that we soon forget that nature has not given her 
everything. Her voice is of the most serviceable 
quaht^, — a mezzo soprano, and is fresh and firm. 
Her singing of the principal cavatina from La 
Trauiata, richly deserved the unanimous and 
hearty tokens of approbation which burst from all 
parts of the room. She is a great acquisition to 
our available musical material. 

The concert was throughout of a high order of 
excellence, and the satisfaction of the audience 
complete. — Courier Sf Enquirer^ 16/A. 
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Prizrs at the Paris Conservatoire. — 
Tlie Paris Correspondent of the National Era, 
under date of Aug. 30, writes : 

The concourse of the distribution of prizes at 
the *' Conservatoire de Musique" closed this year 
with strong expressions of indignation. Monsieur 
Auber, the well-known composer of '* La Muette 
de Portici," and director of the Imperial Cori' 
servatoire de Musique^ although at the respectable 
and sober age of seventy two, seems still to be too 
strongly influenced by the pupils of the fair sex 



to do justice. But his predilection for that cli 
of artists was never before so manifest as this prear, 
when the prizes were mostly given to the friends 
of certain young artists who had won the seared 
heart of the old composer. 

All passed off quietly, however, until the prizes 
allotted to the performers on the violin were 
announced. The first was given to a boy eleven 
years of age — a prodigy so far surpassing anything 
ever before heard on the violin, that it was thought 
an extraonlinary prize would not be a sufficient 
reward for the infant Paganini. The second prize 
was given to Miss Hummler, causing some expres- 
sions of astonishment and dissatisfaction from the 
violin performers of the Conservatoire and of the 
grand opera; but when the third prize was 
awarded to another of the young ladies, the 
audience burst into a general expression of dis- 
gust; hissing was heard on all sides, and continued 
until the police interfered and closed the cere- 
mony. 

The ability of the fair sex is too well established 
to be contested ; but I must acknowledge that the 
error committed in awarding the 2d and Sd prizes 
to ladies, for their performance on an instrument 
strictly the preropitive of men, is too palpable to 
be doubted — besides its being an unbecoming and 
graceless instrument in the hands of women, and 
requiring more muscular strength to draw out its 
finest tones in an allegro than they are possessed 
of. Had I any inHuence at the ^' Conservatoire," 
it would certainly be exercised to exclude that 
instrument for women, and confine tbem entirely 
to the harp and piano— two of the finest instru- 
ments, and best suited to their sex and attire. 

The competitors for vocal music were numerous, 
and those to whom the prizes were allotted were 
neither remarkable for school or voice. The 
classes, as usual, were composed of pupils from 
various countries and climates — Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Germans, and French. Soul-stirrins voices 
are as rare as comets, and the heat French voices 
come from the south of France, where the human 
oivan is softer and more pleasing, even in conver- 
sation, than at the north. Auber is much disliked, 
and is said to be an old miser, elated with the idea 
that he is the best and only French composer 
worthy of renown : he is a member of the Institute, 
master of the Imperial Chapel, Counsellor of 
Education, besides numberless other dignities 
heaped upon him. Another prodigy, a youth of 
twelve ^ears. took the prize for harmony, and hi» 
competitors were all men grown. 




Nbw York, Skpt. 21. — At home once more, alter 
a long season of summer wanderings ; of fresh moon 
tain air, of gross, trees and hoshes fresh and green, 
this year, in September, as in early Jane ; **f meet- 
ings with dear friends, of every cxiontry enjoyment 
hat alMS, vf*ry little rousie. Bo that, thirsting for 
this life-elixir of the soul, I am willing at last to give 
up mral pleasores and advantages, and return to the 
real ixat ion of all the pleasant prospects which this 
winter's campaign holds cot. In such a mood I 
found myself, a few eveninirs ago, in Nihio's Saloon, 
prepared to listen to a ** Miscellaneous*' concert, in 
which ViEuxTKMFS was, to me, the chief attraction. 
I had not heard him dnring bis previoos vi»it to this 
country, for the reason, which I am now quite 
ashamed to confess, that I was at that time so foil 
of enthusiasm fi>r Ole Boll, that I quite resented the 
preference which nome more sensible people had for 
Vieuxtemps, and, from a sort of spite, woold not 
hear the latter. Bot that was long ago, and I have 
grown wiser since. «0f the concert on Tborsday 
night, 1 must say that I enjoyed it more than any 
concert of that kind which I have ever attended. It 
was, indeed, excellent in almost every particolar, as 
far as the performance went, and thooKh the qoality 
of the music was not altogether what I admire, the 
fart of its being so well ren4ered in a measure made 
np for that dt^ficiency. 
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After not having; heard Thalbiro for six months, 
the perfection of his exccation stood forth unmoved 
by any weariness of its sameness. He gave us Don 
Giovanni, Lwrmia^ Don Pasquale^ a very pretty bar- 
carole (which was also a novelty), and, in answer to 
an encore, '* Home, sweet home," which it was 
really refreshing to hear pliiyed by Aim, after listen- 
ing for half a year past, to its execution by all the 
youug ladies in the Repohlic. 

The male singers were. 8ig. Rocco, an old ac- 
quaintance, who has lost none of his hnffo-vncVn and 
grimaces, and Signori Labocktta nnd Gassier, 
(or 3/onns G^osfeer, as " Trovator's " friend has it.) 
Lahocetta has a fine, sweet voice, though not over 
powerful, but spoils what them is good in him by 
affectation. He also appeared to bo rather wAeeay, 
which was either owing to the remains of his cold, or 
to his embonpoint, which is considerable. But what- 
ever unpleasant impression these two singers might 
have made, was completely dime away with by the 
delight with which I listened to Giissier. A full, 
pure baritone voire, with a tenderness and softness 
in it which seems more to belong to a tenor — an ex- 
cellent school, and a truth of feeling and expression 
such as I have not often met with. His voice is per- 
haps not as powerful as Badiali^s, but it is fresher 
and sweeter. It is a voire that *' has a tear in it." 
Signora Cabioli, (I beg her pnrdon for allowing the 
gentlemen to precede her, but I wished to give the 
more space to her,) who comes to us from Rio Ja- 
oeiro, is a modest, amiable looking young lady, 
apparently very young, and rather timid. Her exe- 
cution is very fine; indeed, she sang her ,/Sor/furs 
and her high notes with an ease which I found diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the slight veil by which her 
voice is rendered jiot quite agreeable. This latter 
circumstance may, however, have been accidental, as 
I noticed that she coughed slightly several times. 
Altogether, she makes a very agreeable impression. 

Like children, with their sugar-plums and sweet- 
meats, I have reserved the best to the last, and now 
I hardly know how to express my admiration of 
Vieuxtemps. He is ceruinly the best violinist who 
has ever been heard here. His tone, from first to 
last, is like that of an organ, rich and full, and there 
is somethiiHt noble and grand in his playing, such as 
it has rarely been my good fonnne to hear. Added 
to this, there is in him such an utter absence of all 
humbug and seeking sfter effect, that one cannot 
cherish a moment's doubt as to his being one of the 
truest of artists. He played, on this occasion, only 
his own compositions, bnt these are wonh listening 
to. An Adatrio, particniarly, was very beautiful, 
and in the Tarantella which followed, he showed all 
that he could dp, without the slightest apparent effort. 
He ended the concert with a fiinta.«ta on Liic/a, and 
words cannot describe his exquisite rendering of the 
death-«>cene. It was beyond anything I had ever 
imagined of the power of expression in the violin. 
I cannot describe it better than that it reminded me 
of Mario's singing of the same scene, and made me 
fieel, as I did then, that this would almost reconcile 
me to Italian music. 

Mr. Vieuxtemps was accompanied on the piano by 
his wife, a most agreeable looking lady, of very un- 
assuming demeanor. She w a faultless acrompsny- 
ist, and must be. to judge from what she played, a 
very fine pianist It is hardly just to her merits 
that no mentioik whatever should at any time be 
made of her. 

A third concert was announced for last Saturday, 
but, on acconnt of the violent rain-rtorm. wai post- 
poned at the last moraant:' Messrs. Thalberg and 
Vieuxtemps made, however, a great mistnke in so 
doing, for quite a large number of people had assem- 
bled, (many having come in carriages,) and as the 
concert-givers were seen walking aliout in the ante- 
rooms, no one cnuld understand why the audience 
should be disappointed. This is taking too great an 



advantage of the good-nature of the public, and I 
have some fear that they will rue it. 

Speaking of Vieuxtemps recently with a European 
friend, I was told, what I have not seen mentioned 
elsewhere, that two young sisters, violinists, were 
making a great sensation in Germany now. This is 
a repetition of the ease of the Milanollos, and of 
these two gifted beings my friend told me some in- 
teresting particulars. You are aware that Maris, the 
youngest, died several years ago, the victim, indeed, 
of her father's avarice, as he obliged her to travel 
and give concerts when already quite ill. Theresa, 
the survivor, who until quite recently has appeared 
in public, winning all hearts by her wondrons play- 
ing, is now very happily married, I »hlnk in Frnncc. 
8. told me that he was living in Brussels when the 
young sisters made their first appeanmce there* 
They were then mere ehildren, Theresa being eleven 
or twelve, and Maria only eight They were qnite 
unknown then, and their concert was anticipated 
with ridicule and disgust of musical prodigies. S., 
with some friends, however, happened accidentally 
to hear them rehearsing, in the large, empty concert 
hall, with a candle apiece to read their notes by, and 
were so fascinated by them, that through their influ- 
ence a large audience was secured for the next night, 
which was only the beginning of a triumphant career 
in that city, and subsequently in all Europe. My 
informant said, also, that Theresa was then already 
very serious and precocious, while the little vivacious 
Maria, away from her instrument, was a perfect 
child, and as wild as a sprite. He remembers that 
she would often, when her part was done, run out 
into the hall, and play at soldier with the little son 
of the doorkeeper, who would he lurking about there 
with his drum and sword. When called back to the 
concert room, to play again, she would pout and 
struegle. bnt at a glance from her sister, and as soon 
as her violin was in her hand again, the genius 
would regain the mastery over the child, and her 
playing enrapture all her hearers. Of Theresa*s 
pinying a year or two ago, in Berlin, another friend 
wrote me that it was " as if a maiden*s soul had 
taken up its abode in the strings.** 1 

Worcester, (End.) Ado. 30. — Friday, the last, 
was the most successful dav of the Festival. The 
*' Messiah,** as is well known, is a great favorite here, 
and invarisbly attracts a crowded house. Before the 
cathedral doors were thrown open, numbers were 
waiting for entraneo, and the side aisles, the only 
part of the building which could be entered at a 
chartre cominsr within the means of the majority of 
people, were filled immediately. The tombs of de- 
funct knights were quite buried up in black hats, 
and canes and umbrellas were lain thoughtlessly 
across the upturned faces of sepulchral effigies. 
Several revei^nd bishops, whose marble forms lie in 
niches around the walls, were used as seats, and as 
most of them were hopelessly damaged as to noses, 
and generally flattened as to faces, the *' dome of 
thought" was one of the mo^t comfortnble places 
they afforded. The nsve was also crowded by an 
audience gorgeous in silks, feathers ftnd jewelry, and 
as the sanbesms poured in throngh the great end 
window, they fell npon a scene of dazzling brilliancy. 
The " Messiah '* was given entire^ even including the 
choruses which are generally omitted in the perform- 
ance of the oratorio in America. Not a note was 
passed by unheeded ; most of the audience being 
provided with the score, and following the performers 
with eye as well as ear. 

The overture, which is often accused of being un- 
interesting, was given with great precision and effect, 
csnerially the fugue movement. To Mr. Restk8*s 
rendition of the opening recitative, it is quite impos- 
sible to do justice ; it was by far the finest perform- 
ance of this bcantifnl gem that I had ever heard. — 
Mme. NoTELLO particulaHy distinguished herself in 



the *' Rejoice grea* I v," and ** I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.*' Mr. Wsias sang most of the bass 
songs extremely well ; he has a fine bass voice, and 
prononnces English with the purity of a native, which 
by the way I snspcct him to be. Herr Formes, on 
the contrary, sang his only air, "The trumpet shall 
sound," very indifferently ; he was careless and inef- 
fective. Miss DoLBT, however, pleased me more than 
any other solo fierformer. To a noble contralto voic<«, 
she add-i a deep expression and a refined taste, and 
sings with correctness and real feeling; snch another 
performance of that wondfoasly touching air, " He 
was despised," I can hardly hope to hear again. 
Mi:ts Dolby is a singer who cnn scarcely be surpassed 
by any living contralto, and it U to be hoped we can 
hear her some time in America. The choruses were 
as near perfection as possible. Every singer ap- 
peared to, and nndnubtedly did, know them by heart, 
even to the row of little chori«(ter l)oys in the front 
of the band, who were selected from the ranks of the 
CHiholic choirs, and rendered most efiicient aid — 
During the choruses : " Hilleliijah," " Unto us a 
child is bom,'* *' Glory to God," and " Worthy the 
Lamb," the entire audience rose to their feet, and 
never can I forget the thrilling impression produced 
by the stupendous harmonies of the '* Hsllelnjah,** as 
they reverberated throutrh the arches of the great 
cathedral. The effect of the phrase, *' King of kings,*' 
in unisons, with the full power of voices and trumpets, 
was overpowering, and it appeared as if in thi^ entire 
sublime composition the highest musical conception 
was imaged forth, and in its performance on this 
occasion it received the most perfect embodiment 
that could ever be given to it — a glorious result 
worthy the glorious idea. 

Of the three evening concerts, I have little to say. 
They were given in the college hall attached to the 
cathedral, an interesting old room that formerly 
served the monks in days of yore for a refectory. 
The selections were very miscellaneous indeed ; pro- 
bably my report of the Festival would not he com- 
plete without the programmes of these concerts, which 
may therefore be found below. 

On Tueaday evening, the 25th : 

part X. 

Symphony in A minor. ••...... Mendelssohn. 

Duet : Mme. and Mr. Weiss, •* Paolo e Virgi- 
nia," Weiss. 

Romance : Herr Formes, «• Dal cor per iscsc- 

ciare," ( L'Etoile du Nord) Meyerbeer. 

Aria : Miss L. Vinning, •• Tacea la notte pla- 

cida." (II Trovatore) Verdi. 

Song: Mr. Sims Reeves, " I arise from dresms 

of thee," H. Glover. 

Fantasia, VioMn : M. Sainton M. Sainton. 

Canzonet ; Miss Dolby, «• The Spirit's Song," Haydn. 

Romanza: Sig. Gardoni, " Disperso il crin," 

(L'Etoiledu Nord) Meyerbeer. 

Grand Finale ; (Loreley) Solo. Mme. Clara No- 

vello, and Chorus, (by desire) Mendelssohn. 

PART XI. 

Cantata (Robin Hood J. L. Hatton. 

Msid Marion, Mme. Weiss; Robin Hood. Mr. Sims 
Reeves; Little John. Mr. Montem Smith ; Sheriff, 
Mr. Weiss ; Chorus, Forest Maidens and Outlaws. 

Ballad: Mr. Montem Smith, "Adenroldmclody,"M8. 
Song : Miss Dolbv, ** Three Fishers went ssil- 

inff," (Poem bv the Rev. C. Kinirsley) J. Hullah. 
Trio: Mme.Clars Novello. Mme. Weiss and Si^. 

Gardoni, "Con il avor," (Conte Cry).... Rossini. 
Aria: Herr Formes, •• Non piu andrai,'* (Nozze 

diFisnro) Mozart. 

Ballad : Miss L. Vinning, " Home, sweet home." 

Bishop. 

Overture (Egraout) Beethoven. 

On Wednesday evening, the 26th : 

PART I. 

Selection f.om the Opera of Der Freisrh lit z... Weber. 
Overture.— Chorus, •• Victoria."— Scera. Mr. Sims 
Reeves. "Through the foresti*." — Bacehanolian 
Song, Herr Formes. " Life is darkened."— Seena, 
Mme. Clara Novello, " Softly siphs."— Trio, Mrs. 
Clare Hepworth, Mme. Weiss, and Mr. Mont«»m 
Smith, " Oh ! does thy heart."- Air, Mme. Weiss, 
" Tho* clouds by tempests."- Bridesmaids' Cho- 
ms, Solo, Mrs. Clare Hepworth. — Huntsmen's 
Chorus. 

Rccit. and Aria : Miss Dolby, " Parmi les pleura," 
(Les Huguenots) Meyerbeer. 
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Canzonetta : Sig. Oardoni, *' La donna h mobtlf /' 

(RiRoletto) Verdi. 

Concerto, Piano-forte, Mr. W.O. Cusins, MendeUsohn. 

PA.aT II. 

Byinphony (No. 8)... Beethoven. 

B^cit. and Air : Mr. Thomas, '* O niddier than 

the chernr," ( Acis and Oalatea) Handel. 

Song: Mine Palmer, " The Arab Maid,**.. J. Bamett. 
Duetto: Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims 

Reeves, ** Amor ! posnente nome ! '*... .Rossini. 
Song : Mr. Weiss, ** The Village Blacksmith,** Weiss. 
Cayatina : Miss L. Vinning, *• Ah Tors* ^ luL*' 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Quartetto: Mmc. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 

Sig. Oardoni and Herr Formes, ** Un, di se 

ben rammentomi," (Ritfoletto) ..Verdi. 

Grand Finale : *' La Bencdizione de Pugnali,'* 

(Gli Ugonotti) Meyerbeer. 

By the wny, a rurious incident is that of the song 
by John Bamptt in Part II. of the above pro{;ramme. 
It wns romposed as lonj* ago as 1827, and hnnded 
to Brtfnctt's I^ondon pnbliyhcr, who however, not 
finding it convenient to pablish it, laid it by for a 
few years. In 1847 he took it np, and sent it to the 
composer, asking if it needed any revision before 
publication; Mr. Barnctt revised and returned it; 
and ten yeant after that, in the present year 1857, it 
was pablished, and firstt produced at this Fe«tiviil, no 
less than thirty years after it was composed. The 
critics however trent it rather sHghiingly, notwith- 
standing its venerable age. 

On Thursday evening, the 27th : 

PART I. 

Selection from the Works of Mozart : — 
Symphony in £ flat major. 
Qnartetto : Mme. Weiss, Mine Palmer, Mr. Montem 

Smith and Mr. Weiss, ** Placido e il mar,** (Idom- 

eneo^ 
Aria: nerr Formes, "Madamina," (Don Giovanni.) 
Aria : Mme. Clara Novello, ** Zeffiretti lusinghieri,'* 

(Idomeneo.) 
Duetto: Mme. and Mr. Weiss, "Crudel perche,'* 

(^Nusxe di Figaro.) 
Ana : Sig. Gardoni, •*Quandoilptanto,** (II Seraglio.) 
Aria : Miss Dolbv, ** Quando miro.'* 
Sestetto : Mme. Clara Novello, Miss L. Vinning. Miss 

Dolby, Sig. Gardoni, Herr Formes and Mr. Thomas, 

"Sola, Sola," (Don Giovanni.) 

PART II. 

Overture : •* La peste di Firense,** (MS. Opera,) 

Frank Mori. 

Canuta: "May Day,** Solo, Miss L. Vinning, 

Macfarren. 

Duetto : Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Chorus, '* Miserere,*' (II Tro- 
vatore) Verdi. 

Song : Mr. Weiss, " The Reaper and the Flowers," 

Balfe. 

Air : Mme. Weiss, and Chorus, " Daughter of 

Error,** Bishop. 

Solo, Concertina: Mr. R. Blagrove R. Blagrove. 

Song : Mr. Sims Reeves, " Come into the gar- 
den, Maud,** ....Balfc. 

Irish Ballads : Miss Dolby, ** O Bay of Dublin." 

and "Katey's Letter,** Lady Dufferin. 

Duetto : Mme. Clara Novello and Sig. Gardoni, 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Finale : *' God save the Queen." 

The song by Balfe in the second part of this pro- 
gramme is very much admired, and the words, bv 
Longfellow, are also considered as extremely bean- 
tiful. I nfcrred in a previous letter to the popularity 
of the American poet in this country, and driily meet 
new proofs of his happy celebrity. His •• Evange- 
line** is extensively reiid here, and is instantly quoted 
as bin best work, while ]mor "* Hiawatha" is fear- 
fully and wonderfully snubbed. The English get so 
frightened at the Shawondasaees and the Paupnke- 
wis, and the other long names that they have not 
courage enough to read farther and appreciate the 
beauties of the '* Faiuinc," or the " Departure " of 
the Indian hero. 

During the last day of the Festival, my seat was 
near the orchestra, enabling me to observe closi'lv 
the manners of the performers, and perhaps a little 
gosidp about the pervonal characteriHtict of those 
whose names are nearly ax familiar to lovers of mu.«ic 
in the Western as in the £a.<tem hemisphere, may 
not be inappropriate. There is first of all MH<lame 
Clara Novelix>. who is as unlike a conventional 
prima donna as possible ; with a fnink open Eng- 
lish countenance, ea^j and ladylike manners, and a 
▼cry simple style of dress, ^he at once prcpoosesxes the 



beholder. You would suppose her to be a private 
lady quite unaccustomed to appear before lary:e 
audiences, and have her name about the streets in 
the largest of black letters on great yellow posters — 
for though never embarraiiscd, she i^ entirely desti- 
tute of the mannerisms or afTectations that so often 
cling to opera or concert singers. : Mme. Wkis8 has 
what Tennyson calls a " little head sunning over 
with curN,** and arch, sprightly manners •yet there is^ 
a little affectation in her deportment before the 
audience. She has a dili<;:htfnl clear, thongh light 
soprano, and would, as far as phifniqne goes, mske a 
charming Roxina or Adina, while her vocal abiliries 
would be by no means inadequate to the task. Miss 
Doi.Br is a lady of commanding presence, thouirh 
not at all mascniine in appearance ; the ha^ very 
little affectation about her. Sims RsRVBa is a min 
with a bronzed cheek, and you would at first suppose 
him to be " one of the marines " He has jet black 
hair and mountaebe. and does not look like an opera 
singer. Mr. Weisk doe«; he has a splendid per- 
sonal Appearance, and seems expressly m»»de to ' do' 
the kings of the operatic stage, and wirbfll Kas quite a 
yonthful air. Ilerr Fokmrs is a stont yet very active 
man, wears his hair long, like a North American 
Indian, and somewhat resembles the pictnres we see 
of Li^zt the pianist, thongh he do?s not appear so 
deeply intellectual. He has a qnick eye, and a voice 
and a half. The other solo singers at the Festival, 
thongh without other than local fame, did their parts 
very satisfactorily. A Miss Palmkr. a pleasing 
young lady with a beantifnl contralto voice, made 
her first appearance at this Festival, deservedly cre- 
ating a very favorable impression. 

It sbonld be borne in mind that every person that 
took part in the Festival, whether as soloists or cho. 
ru« singers, or orchestra performers, were liberally 
paid for their services, according to the Knal cnstom, 
and were provided with refreshments between the 
parts of the performance. They nnmliered altogether 
three hundred, and the greatest number of anditom 
present on any single occasion was abont two thou* 
sand, and this is considered a very large assembly 
for these festivals. 

Yet notwithstanding the great success of the Wor- 
cester Festival in a musical point of view, it has by 
no menus paid the expenses, which amonnt to over 
jC.3.000 sterling, while the receipts are officially an- 
nounced as £9S0 12f 7</.. which is however exclusive 
of the receipts of the evening concerts, which will 
probably amount to £500 more. Yet paradoxical as 
it mav seem, the charitv. for which these festivals 
are held, will this yearre<*eive therefrom £1.000; and 
this seeming inconsistency is explained from the 
fact that the financial concerns of the Festival are 
managed by thirty stewards, gentlemen of wealth 
residing in the vicinity, who agree to make np from 
their own pockets whatever deficiency may arise; 
and the bulk of the receipts is always put aside for 
the noble charitv before alluded to— the fund for the 

« 

relief of the widows and children of the deceased 
clergy. The entire aflTair concluded with a grand 
ball on Friday evening ; and as it will not intcrei^t 
you to learn the names and costumes of all the titled 
personages ibere present, I shall close my lengthy 
report. Tboyator. 

■ - -♦-^^^.♦- •. . . . 

MiB9 Jnliftna May— Her Debut in New Tork. 

A first appeal of a young femiuine vocalist to 
the public nas always a special interest, and in 
this instance there was a very extraordinary 
desire felt by many influential persons to witness 
the nioHt promising lyrical curtsey possible on the 
part of the younjr ladv. There ar« two ways of 
judging of an artist : \iy the highest and npcst 
standard, and by the qualifications which are 
attached to youth, and more or less inexperience. 
It is fair to judge Miss May by the latter standard. 
Nature has given her a fine voice, extensive 
compass, purity of tone, and what is to be so much 



prized, strength in the lower scale. Her voice is 
a positive soprano. The first impression on the 
hearer very much favors the eantatricc on account 
of this rarlically fine quality. In regard to execu- 
tion, the power to throw forth a tide of notes with 
a dazzling rapidity and a real or apparent 
spontaneity that hides all the methods of art, we 
cannot praise Miss May as a ripe artist She has 
mul*h to learn l)efore she can rank with the great 
mistresses of the art In these degenerate days, 
when the greed for money has taken the place of 
the rclision of art. and so few learn to sing at all, 
Miss May may com[)are favorably with certain 
artists who are listened to; but the rank she * 
should aspire to is not one of doubts or qualifica- 
tions, but of distinct eminence in all the grades 
and shades of superiority. We think her ex- 
tremely promising, and we believe she has the 
good sense to work hanl in seeking to attain the 
supremeti; place. As to dramatic ability in an 
artist, no judgment can be formed from a hearing 
in a concert-room, '['he dramatic artist may be 
out of his element in a concert-room, and the re- 
verse. What may be Miss May's ability on the 
Ivrical stage can only he learned from actual fac^t, 
and we trust the ambition which, if we are not 
misinformed, she has of appearing at the Acad- 
emy, may be gratified. The Academy of Music, 
according to its charter, is designed especially to 
encourage American efforts in art, and hence 
young native artists have claims on it. 

The pieces which Miss May sang last night 
were all dramatic — by RoRtini and Venli and 
Meyerbeer — demanding the best qualities of the 
most experienced artists for the stage, an<l to give 
them full effect, action, idealization and the foot- 
lights are all necessary. If we were to hear Miss 
May with all these accessories, we could judge of 
her readings better. 

The success of Miss May last night was flatter- 
ing. She was called back afler her pieces ; and 
what the It < Hans denominate 99 parts out of 100 
in a singer, namely, the voice, much admired. 
Now, let her toil until she gets thoroughly to the 
satisfaction of people the hardest to please, the 
100th part. 

Mr. Tafanelli. after a long absence from New 
York, appeared last night and sang, with his ori- 
ginal boldness and surcness, several baritone 
sonss, amid the loud plaudits of* the auditor)'. 

Mr. Brignoli gave us some tenor songs, show- 
ing constant improvement in a voice truly worthy 
of cultivation. He was loudly encored. 

Mr. Kyle, afler several years of retirement in 
the Custom-house, where he officiates, ajifK^ared 
last niffht amateur-wise, and gave his friends a 
souvenir of his old musical career, in the shape of 
a brilliant flute solo, arlmirably executed with his 
rich tones. — A\ Y, Tribune^ 2Sd. 
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Nkw Volumk. — The Ttcelfth ha'f-yearly vol- 
ume of our '* Journal of Music** commences with 
the number for next Saturday. 0<-tol»er 8d. 

It is just the opening of the musical season, and 
we hope our friends will remember us and send 
us in tite names of many new subscribers. 

We must also jog the memory of many sub- 
p<*ril)ers who are ntill fiffinr/ucnt in their pnt/mfnUt. 
In times like these, a Journal that lives by what 
true love of Art theit; is in the couimunity, needa 
(dl the little that is pledged to it 

The BpiritTial Worth of ITiiBic. 
111. 

We have spoken of the expressive power of 
Music; and certainly expressions — especially of 
the emotions, the deep sentiments, the holy aspir- 
ations, in a word of what is most human and 
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immortal in us, is its grand function and chief title 
to esteem. But the expressive power of Music is 
not all. It is inexhaustible in description also. 
In some of the most graphic specimens of orchestral 
music, hearing and seeing become as it were one; 
we begin to doubt almost if the eye is necessarily 
the oi^an of vision, so analogous are sounds with 
colors and forms the moment we cease to hear 
them superficially, and become excited and en- 
raptured listening to them. How natural to 
describe one by the other! How often do we 
hear the hij^hest, purest, brightest tones of a Lind 
or Son tag likened to points of light, stars dancing 
in the air. Every thing which intendy occupies 
the mind, the mind paints to itself agsun in images 
— it translates all its notions into vision, and that 
80 rapidly as almost to fancy that it sees them in 
the first instance. By some such law of the mind 
as this it is, that music becomes descriptive. 

But it does not directly describe, like Speech or 
Painting, it interests the feelings first; these 
quicken the imagination ; and then come up the 
scenes, the forms, the faces, with which those 
feelings are associated. Our emotions have all a 
creaUve power. Our passions are artists; they 
surround themselves with the fit landscape : they 
people the void with forms and faces, and all 
objects familiar or fantastic, or radiant with divine 
ideal beauty. Music too is vague ; and therefore 
describes even the more powerfully. It wakes 
the feeling, which is one in all , but it leaves each 
individual heart to illustrate its feeling with its 
own hues and forms. 

Music too is partly imitative. It borrows many 
sounds from nature — and the resources of the art 
are gradually enlarging, and seem capable of 
indefinite enlargement, by a diligent observation 
of the sounds which pervade the air. The wind, 
the ocean, the rustling grove, the murmuring 
brook, the hum of insects, — the rush, the start, 
tlie crash, the slide, the roll, the impatient bound, 
all appear in new qualities of tone, and new 
species of rhythmical motion. The reed stop in 
the organ reminds you at once of the mysterious, 
soul-like raudic of the wind siflcd through the tiny 
needles of the pine grove. In Handel's Mestsiak^ 
at the words : ** Suddenly their was a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God," the air is 
filled with the quick undulations of wings, by the 
stringed in>truments of the orchestra. At the 
words : ** I will shake the heavens and the earth," 
the whole mighty mass of sound seems to quiver 
to its ba.se. In such music the orchestral accom- 
paniments form the dark back-ground, or the 
dim un<lefined distance, the world in shadow, 
whence the voices emerge into a distincter light, 
like the prominent figures in a great painting. 

But Music never copies nature literally — if it 
does, it fails. It uses the privilege of Art to 
idealize whatever it represents ; it views all things 
in a picturesque light ; the harshest sounds, in 
the description of a battle or a storm, are as if 
heard from a distance, where they are blended in 
with all other sounds and harmonized. If it use 
a discord, it is only to prepare an ensuing con- 
cord with the more beautiful effect Beauty, 
beauty, is the object of all the arts. They may 
copy nature, but always they do something more 
— they create — they impart to every picture 
something of their own. They contemplate na- 
ture from a loflier position, and impart a spiritual 
unity and beauty to that which seems deformed 
and contradictory to the actual observer. It is a 



remarkable fact, however, that Nature herself 
idealizes. She gives the first hint to the artist 
As, seen at a distance, the most vulgar and incon- 
gruous objects make up a sweet picture, so all 
sounds, however harsh and jarring, singly, become 
blended into the general music of the air, so that 
one ground-tone pervades them all and swallows 
up their discords. The tremendous roar of Niag- 
ara is musical and pleasing, because it so com- 
pletely pervades the air; ever)' thing for miles 
has adopted its vibration, and the effect is one 
deep, soul-satisfying harmony — it does not disturb 
but fills and delights the ear, lifls and tranquilizes 
the soul. So it is with the roar of the ocean ; 
particularly on a beach, where there is grand 
rhythm with the harmony. But the sharp petu- 
lant prattle of smaller Falls, like those at Trenton, 
forbids all music, and distracts and crazes one 
whose ear is at all sensitive. The moment an 
object becomes vast enough to be called sublime, 
it is beautiful. So with sounds — the moment 
they become grand enough, not to check, but to 
swallow up all other sounds, they become Music. 
The most complicated wonders of musical art, 
therefore, have nature for their authority. 

The orchestra seems a world in itself. In 
Symphonies and Overtures it reveals inexhaust- 
ible wonders to one who has learned how to listen. 
It needs but a word or two for all interpretation. 
A mere title gives the mind a clue to the mysteries 
we are about to hear, and then we may give 
ourselves up to the composer, and see displayed 
before the imagination all that is interesting or 
wonderful in nature or in life. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony explains itself to us by its 
name. Then we listen, and are soon lost in sof^ 
summer sensations, and the hum of insects, and 
the tinkling of bells, and the murmur of little 
rills is all around us. To enjoy and appreciate a 
Symphony requires preparation, as much as the 
reading of Shakspeare. At first it is all dark and 
confii>ed before us, like one of those old thick- 
shaded pictures, which seem to be steeped in 
night Gradually one shape after another comes 
out from the gloom ; here and there some light 
silvery instrument lets in a ray, which is soon 
darkened over again by rolling massive clouds 
of Bass, but again is light poured in, till the whole 
seems beautiful and instinct with life. 

Such effects we feel in music purely instni- 
mental. Add now the vocal element, as in some 
grand Mass, or Oratorio. Voices people the 
scene. Song interprets what the instruments 
suggest and vaguely intimate. There is not 
wanting the simple air, to express the joys or 
sorrows, the gratitude, love, contrition, or alarm 
of the individual breast; nor choruses which 
seem echoed back from the far vaults of heaven, 
to sound a nation's triumph, or lifl a people's 
prayer. 

I'he whole resources of Music are coml^ined in 
an Oratorio. For expression and description, 
this highest form of the Art employs all the 
known powers of voices and of instruments. The 
master compositions of this denomination sum- 
mon up before the soul all that is most stirring 
and intense in its own existence. By the varied 
qualities of tone, now soft and soothing, appealing 
to our gentler sensibilities ; now wild and thrill- 
ing, inspiring us with awe ; by its endless varie- 
ties of movement, now light and airy, now ma- 
jestic, measured, slow; now fluttering, like the 
breeze ; now swelling and subsiding in full ca- 



dence, like the ocean-wave ; now sweeping, like 
the blast; now instantaneous and vivid as the 
lightning; now sinking into gentle undulation, 
as if the Power that raised the storm had lulled it 
to repose ; — and by its combinations of harmony, 
expressive of conuningling emotions ; or the in- 
troduction of occasional discords, struggling with 
and at last absorbed in the harmony — (fit image 
of the triunlph of Virtue) : — the mind may be 
filled with a sense of all that is sublime in the 
material or moral universe. Lifted in imagina- 
tion to the Alps, we acknowledge the Creator in 
his power and grandeur ; or again, transported 
to soft Italian summers, we feel his presence as 
the Spirit of the Universe, breathing love. It is 
then that our feelings tend from earth to heaven ; 
it is then that the fire in our inner temple bums 
free ; it is when filled with the same emotions, as 
when looking on the vastness of his works, that 
we kindle with devotion to the Omniptotent 
There are moments in every one's life, when he 
feels the Divinity with more intense reality than 
at ordinary times. Whatever calls iip these 
moments may be called a devotional influence. 
There are subjects of wonder in the most com- 
mon things about U9 — there are wonders in our- 
selves. Could we always feef them, we should 
always feel the presence of the Supreme Being, 
But habit intervenes ; customary* forms blunt our 
sense of them ; we want something to lift the veil, 
to remove the dull consciousness of habit, to 
transport our thoughts to the more extraordinary 
and striking manifestations of power and love, to 
melt the coldness of ever}'-day consciousness, and 
set loose our wanner sensibilities ; — and then we 
do not have to try to feel devout. The Sublime 
and the Beautiful are renchtious to us. 

In the Oratorio we feel^ perhaps for the first 
time, what we so often vainly strive to realize in 
our church choirs, the true religious power of 
Music. 



New Mrthod of TEAcnixo Singing.-* 
The London Musical World of the 5th inst no- 
tices a great meeting of the ** Tonic Sol-fa Asso- 
ciation," which took place at the Crystal Palace, 
attracting marked attention to an alleged new 
and only " philasophical" method of teaching 
children to read music. Nearly 3,000 boys and 
girls, assisted by between 200 and 300 male 
adults, performed a variety of pieces to the great 
delight of 30,000 auditors. The most active 
teacher of the method, Mr. John Cukwkn, of 
Plaistow, in a pamphlet describing its plan and 
tendency, takes care to state that the " Tonic 
Sol-fa" system is **not so much intended to super- 
sede the recognized notation, as to lead to its 
more easy acquirement" This is indeed " con- 
soling," as the Musical World says ; for all the 
thousand and one specifics for doing away with 
all the difficulties in writing and reading music, 
and for conforming tlie whole complex musical 
literature to a new notation, have only served 
more to confuse the matter. The plan of pro- 
ceeding is simple enough, to-wit: 

All the ordinary^ means and appliances used in 
the received musical notation are rejected. In 
their place we have the initial letters of the Italian 
musical alphabet — </o, re, mi.yh, jrc. — with arbit- 
rary signs to determine the length of notes, to 
signify the occurrence of accidentals, and to sug- 
gest the rhythmical division into bars, llie great 
feature — the ** philosophical" feature — of the sys- 
tem consists in the &ct that **c/o" is always 
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regarded as the tonic note, and starting point, no 
matter what the key. Relative, not abmlute pitch 
is considered. The tone in which a piece is to be 
sung being indicated before commencing, the same 
nomenclature is always employed ; and thus a 
melody will be written in the same manner, 
whatever its actualpitch. Something of this kind 
wa8 invented by Rousseau, who employed num- 
bers instead of fetters; and the scheme has been 
reproduced over and over again in variously 
modified forms. But its inapplicability to any- 
thing beyond the very simplest kind' of vocal 
music is just as evident now as it was a century 
ago, and those who dream of the " Tonic Sol-fa" 
ever being universally arlopted as a system of 
musical notation are more likely to injure than 
benefit the excellent object to which it is now 
directed, without moreover the remotest proba- 
bility of ultimate success. 

Now what Is here put forward as the " great 
philosophical** feature of the plan — that of re- 
garding Do always as the tonic or key-note — is 
nothing new at all. In this country it is in use 
in schools and choirs, in musical conventions and 
institutes, — wherever in fact the system intro- 
duced by Lowell Mason, as the '* Pestalozzian 
system,** is in force. It is a curious fact, that 
here in America the innovators wage war against 
the use of Do for every key-note, as against the 
popular and settled prejudice, while in England 
the relation between reformer and conservative 
in this matter is precisely the reverse. Rut new 
systems of notation can do comparatively little 
harm, when we consider that they are for the 
most part only applicable to the simplest exer- 
cises in singing, and that it would be hardly pos- 
sible to write out a complex composition, say a 
fiigue of Bach, according to any one of them. 
And meanwhile, at any rate, the ^ Timic Sol-fa" 
professors are doing England and the world a 
service, if they can inspire thousands of children 
with a true zeal for learning to sing. 



Those of our citizens who owe pleawnt recollec- 
tions to the tenor sinfting, in opera and concert, of 
Siirnor Goidi, now in distnsss, with loss of voice and 
health and moans, will have an opportnnicy to retarn 
sotnewhnt of the debt this evenini;. by attending the 
Benefit Concert arranired for him in a semi-private 
way hy some of oor bent artists, at the Chickering 
saloon. Tickets at 50 cents may he had at the mnsic 
stores and at the door. Mrs. Wsntworth, the 
sweet Hinjzer, Mr J. C. D. Parkkr, and Mr. Lano, 
pianiKts, Mr. Schultzb, violinist, Junokickbl, 
violoncellist, and Ryan, darionettist. will contrihnte 
to the programme, which contains a choice variety of 
pieces. 

We have received a copy of the new Bioirraphy of 
IIaivdbl. by Victor ScHcsLcnBR, reprinted entire 
in a chesp and handnome duodecimo of nearly 600 
paircs, by Mason Brothcm, New York. It in alto- 
frethi-r the mo^t complete and interotine acconnt of 
Handel that exists, and every pa^^ of it hears evi- 
dence of the earnest thomu^hnesR, enthusiasm and 
mo4le'«ty of the author, who is a French refufree in 
Enfrlnnd. We shall sftesk more fully of the book, 
which meanwhile we advice ercry lover of Handel's 
oratorios to huy. Mr. J. R.'Miller, the Boston agent 
for ihi) puHlicatinns of Mason Brotheni, has it for 
sale, at 229 Wn^hinirton street. Mr. Miller also an- 
nonnces a couple of new mnsii^al works of a popalar 
character. 

The orchestra at onr Boston Theatre is particn- 
larly cood this season. There, between the acts of 
fine Shnkspman plays, with ynang Booth's heanti- 
fill and nohle actinji^, the opera dilettanti may hear 



served ap in potpoorris sweet reminiscences of ' Tell,' 
VEtoUedu iVbrvf and the Traniata, besides voluptoous 
waltzes, and o<*casionally a bit of Beethoven. 

Amonp the passen^^rs by the Canada, which ar- 
rived at this port yc«tcrday, were Si^nors Ronconi 
and TAGLiAFico.cnffafred for the Marshall-Marctzek 
opera troupe. The rival companies are not yet fused 
exactly into one, hut a treaty of" amicable** alliance 
is announced between them, wherehv there will he 
an interchange of sinffers, and the whole force of both 
troupes will appear in tnm at the N. Y. Academy, 
and we presnme in Philadelphia and Boston. The 
treaty has alreadv heen ratified In New York hy the 
announcement of Oazzaniga. Brignoli and Amo- 
Dio, under the tJUnnan flat;, in that most wonderful 
of novelties, the Tromtore. The great operatic 
event, however, of the week has heen the performance 
ofRos«ini'a " Barber." with Mme Lagrktvgr, La- 
BOCRTTA. Oassirr and Rocro in the leading char- 
acters. .. .ViRryrrMpH and TiTAt.BRRO gave thr»ir 

first concert in Philadelphia 1a«t evening Tn the 

same city the famon« Hnnzani BsUct tmnno draw 
crowded and d«lighted hoii<c« hy the hrtMet of 
" Faust." whi#*h is said to he of nnpreprdcntcd splen- 
dor for thi« conntrv. The prineipn] dancers are snid 
to he tnily artist«. the performance An a»-tiRtic whole, 
complete in all details, and hrintring 200 persons at 
once nT>on the stage. Carl Brrgmann conducts 
the orchestra. 

MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
DB. GUSTAV SCHILLING. 



A R D. 

One of the flmt Mentlflr nfiQSirlflniiftf Knmpe,«nft <1eHrl«Mll7 
the iih1««t and mnet thAmofh te«eher nf mnrie, 1>r OnstnTiia 
8rhll1!nc, nuthnr of « nnmher Af mniit rap^rlnr dltlAPtlr and 
other miisl«'a1 works, hiw arrfve«1 hrrv to ^«tiibliiih In the 
TTnftMl atati^ a Puhlle Amdemv of Mnirfo. rimtlar fo rh« Con- 
wnratolrMi of Fnrop^. T sm nnxlouii to rwommend him moft 
arvBfitty to all tboM who Mek higher perfBRtlon f n the M>1enro 
of mnHfl. g. TIIALBBRO. 

New Tort, 1867. 

Braw* TMilfiiinff mv nroVer (nifeadv annonnr^ in AmeHi^n 
Mn*-fe .Tonrnal*) of a M«ifi*ca1 Oonji^rviitnrv I profv^ee in |t1ve 
n|»»^1nl fnjitm«»tion to JaAU^ %n^ G<*n»lemen diHilron* of h<t- 
roiniinc a«»«mi»1l"*he»1 nrft-t* or romp^t^n^ twirhrr". Ini^tmo- 
tion win hm tmo«H»4 In the ihllowfnc hmnehe*. tIs : — 

iRt— P1ann.fhftr. Ornn, Singing, (to hie)ade hereafter, aim), 
i»TfrT oth«'r ln«tmn'««f ) 

2d— The «ep#ral erirtif* of Mn*l«>— fTarmony. Componftlon, 
ff»nir*nr» or F«wTn. Theorv of Tn-ffTiini^ntB, ToPtromentAtion, 
IlUtorv. ^!»»he»iep. Aroas»l«i. l>ldartl<*ii. 

Tn *he farmer of th«'«» d*«|Mirtn»#nt« fnntTnetlAn will he fm- 
parlied to eaeh pnpU Indlvfdtinllv : In thf* tNttm> pevpr*! nnnll^ 
can parMefpal;^ jointly. AH thewf unhjjwfwof iifndv will follow 
In re^nlur «»"iir*e. enoh pnnll riN*elTlngr lowtm-Mon dillv. Anv 
p^nwm. however, m^v devote hlmMf either to ooe or several 
of the hranehee. at plm«i]re. 

T also pmpoi« to perfect amateurs In either one of (ho above 
Ntn'llce 

for partlcalara, applj fen 

DB. a, BOHIIililNQ, 

17» iVriit Ififh Strre*. New York, 
Or, care of Mr. 0. HARTHANN, 44 Pranklin 8t. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Mav he addf a^ed at ttniwpll % RI<*har*liiAn'ii Mn«|p Rfore, 291 
Wefhinston *» or at the Wi-iwm Chl<*kcrln)r'« '''"irr-rooniB. 

TVnrn fnr Mnflr le«eonp. •ftO p^r qnartcr of 24 Icmone, two 
a week ; fSO per qanrrer of 12 leMon<, one a week. 



I* B Ii^ O TT -A^ X. . 

JR. inniiljir.ft ban ren^need to N.t 220 '^e«hlnctnn St. 
• wher» hf will keep a full rapplj nf HURICAL IfBll- 
CHANDISR of ceery de«crip'ti>n. 

J R MIM.KR !• the New Rrdnnd Aeent fbrtheialeof 
MAffON RROTHRRS* New York Muidral PttbUeatione. 
Juefe Keoeived : — 

THE JUBILBE, 

A New OollertioD of Chareb Moelc, bj Wu. B. BaAPSORT. 

THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK, 
B7 Oaoaas F. Roor. 

THE LIFE OF HANDEL, 
By TicroR 8oH<ifcOBim. 



For Sale by 



J. B. MIIiLUB, 

No. 22^ Wnehlngton 8t. Bofton. 



A 8UPEBZ0R SOPRANO SINGER 

Wlffbee a iHtoatlon to i4nR In (^bnreb. Apply ak RiiMell 
Ricbardiion'S, 891 Waabing 00 8fe. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

THE MRNDELBSOHN QUINTRTTB CLUB Intend on their 
nrrival frt*ro Kurope fdvlng th^r ueual M-rlee of Ooncerte. 
All biuiue»e matten fi>r ihe Kerrlcee of the Club for pubUe or 
private oon^rc'i. can be arranged by iddrewtlng 

THOMAS RTAN, Secretary, 181 IlHrrliiOQ Avenue. 

Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 

Ha^ the honor of annonndng to the ritlienii nf Bnetnn and 
Tli-inltr hlN intention of giving a Scrip of 9TX CHAMBBE 
CO.NCBRTS. at the Roome of Meaem. Cuickkkixo k. 9omi — 
T(*e pmicrainuiee will einbrare only the vaav CHoicm MUiio. 
The Tonrerte will be given once a week, comniencliig Satar- 
dav, Oct 17. 

nr Sutter haa the pleerare of eta'lnf that he ha« eecnred 
the valoahle aeM|«t«nc« of Miw •Ibmnt Twichbll, Meesrs Wm. 
ScHULTSK, Hb>'RT .iDKomcEBLand other* 

Ticker* f..r the SerU-n of Six Oi*ncerti>, f4. Single tickehi tl. 
Snbtctiprion li^tn will be fonnd at Meears. Chickering & Sona* 
Roonu and at the Moeie Storet. 

NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 

OLIVER DITfSOlV dt CO. have lu preia, and wUl 
L<«!>oe early In October : 

TIIK CHURCH ANO IIOMR A Collection of Sacml Ma- 
rie, c«»nipri>{r>g Anrheme, Motets, KK^rar'n from Omtorloa 
and Maft'e*. CHntielee, Chanta, &e. Swlei-ted and adapted by 
Gbonob Lbach 

CONTINENTAL HARMONY A Collection of the moat 
eelfbrated Hitilm Tnnea, Anthema, and Kht'tUc Piece*, de- 
pfin>ed particularly for **Old Folks* Comcbrts,^* and tha 
SoriaV Circle 

THE WESTERN BELL. A CoUeetion of Oleea, QoartalB, 
Choroeea, &e. 

LUCRRZTA BORGIA, by Dovibbtti. Piano Solo. 

LUCIA Dl LAMMERMOOR. Piano Solo. (Sept.2C.) 

Seveml of her ealuable works lu preparation, of which do* 
notJce will be yiven. 

Ollwer Dltaon dt Oo., 277 WasMinfton 8t. 



Messrs. AUGUST k WULF FRIES, 

Teacthera of Marie, will retarn from Enrope in aeawm to re- 
ceive Puplla after Not 16th, and mar he a-ldrreard at Measrt. 
RubmU fc Riehardaon'a Music Store, 291 Washington atraat. 

JUST RECE1TED. 

At WUITB BBOTHBB8', Tremont Temple » 

A baaudful copy of a Stradaarius Violin, by yuiUaume. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Lata at the Second PrMb. Chnreh), and again 

ORQANI8T OF ST. PAUL'S CHUROH» 

ALBANY, N. T. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

GIVES Tnatrucfion on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-PORTE, 
and in the THEORY OP MUSK?. AddrcM at hla raaU 
denee, f U. S. llotalK or at the Music Storaa. 

MLIiK. GABRIELTjK DR I./IMOTTE haa tha 
honor tn announce that ahe will reaunie her Mominf 
and Aftcfnoofi Claaeee for the In^trnrtlon of Y«»ai>c bidles 
and Miiuirtion the Piano- Korte. on MONDAY. Sept. lich. 
AppHcadona to be made at 65 Ilanoot-k Srreet. 

SIONOB AUOUSTO BENDBLABI 

Is now ready to receive puplla. He inaf adJcpmed at the 
Rmima of Meeara. Chickerinc k Son*, at. Ru^aell h Rlch- 
ardaon^^ and DIteon h Co*s Munle Scofea, or at hlii residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 

SIR Bbsdbl^ri'b claaa of younfr kidlee In alnBlnir,/of Ae^M- 
furs o»(y, will commence on Toeeday. Oct 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P M.. In tlie Meaara. Cblckerlpg*a Saloi»n. when* the exerrlaas 
will he continued every Taeaday and Friday afternoon, at the 
aame hour. 

Pf>r the benefit of thoea membera of the rla» 0/ la$i frem^ 
who may wiah to continue their practice, the leaiiona will ba 
lesunied in the eourae of October. 

BOSTON XUSIO SCHOOL. 

THE FiOh Term of the Boaton Mual«* School will ronin«enea 
on Monday, the 6rh of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Inatrncritifi will be given In the following «1ep*r»nien la:— 
S.vateni of NotaMon, Harmony, ()ountcrp<lnf and Fngue. Com- 
pcaitlon with refen*nce to Mualcnl Form and Ii atinmen^atl.'u, 
Voi'iiliBition. Practii-e In Choma Singing, PlHiin^Forte. VIoMn, 
and any of the Orchestral Instrumenta. Price of Tuition 92» 
per term. 

Bmrtl of Inarruction :— B. F. Baece. J. W. Adams. Lkvi P. 
IIoMRE, J. C D. pAKKca, and William Scrultzk. 
For partkulara, addreaa B F. Rakb«. No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Seo'y of the rorporatioB. 



AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addieeaed at Meears. Ruaaell ft Rlchaidson's 
Muale Store, 291 Washington Strrrt. 



ATHEZTAUX EZHIBITIOlt. 

The Serond Exhibition will open WEDNKSDAY. July 16, 
wirh a new eolleetion of Pictures, among whlrb will be found. 
The Viaiution, hy Page; The FInift N. K Thana^lving. by 
Biiwln White; additional pictarvs by Allston ; aud othtar 
woffca by New York and Boston Artiste. 
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DWIGHT'S JODUNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERINQ & SONS 



Attt«F*mafl8M 



^Msadtifttti Cbtrltrilt j>itb*nl( %MM»tl*tltv 



THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIASOB, 

THE fILTER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE BABDWARE, 

BRONZE AlEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AaerleKB Inititale, New York, 



DF8T GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



P«Haarl««)iia SUM AcHcninnU 9oeietr» 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MKDAI. 



At tke nilnoli State FWr, 

THB HIGHEST PREHIHM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

nk nooH WH M>tilWH4 Id liOS. h7 JOH AB CBIOXKR- 
THfl, otiil np B Ibt prwat iIih bu fonitntai IV.DOO 
PIAMOI. rortlHimldMtbAit^tbn PtunlntbiDBlMd 

BtMM Ud IB BBflUd, tlHjr hmtl barn md(d— 

Eleren Raid Medal*, 
SerenteeB Silver Biedab, 
Foar BroBie Medal*. 

WAREROOnS, 

TREMONT R'l'Rl-.KT. 

eOSTO N. 



MRS. J. 11. LONG, 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTIOK 

PIANO-FORTE, 

KsBaflMi««7, are WuklagMB Cmat. 
BOSTON, II4BI. 



O. AHDBi l» 00., 

Dipot of Fortign and American Mt 
IVM cunTHUT bthkbt, piuLADBLpnu, 

AnanofJ, Asdrt. OlbnbHh.Pdbltili-r .fitHtsBpM 
u .rf ItatboTCB't, CkBdU'i, turds'* ud I' 

'Vdwabd^l. BALOH, 



NoveUo's Cheap MUSIC, 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 
T« Chtrtl SwietirB irJ Clivin. 



Q\Vrt. ptli'ltd ll 
Aml-wiil; Opinltr M 



inb CUc>lr.,iinilBI1iflIi( 
vKu bad nn-ht*(rAl Pvri- 

ip. Diwu. TiVi., QiuMm vid 

iKli i Huh*, Nguu, ^., ke., 



ITaTrUe-a OsIbtb KdlUBB* af Onlarlaa, 

■ron. iritfa PHBO-ibru ■rgrqip.iilBKDl Hwidtl't Hrf-<n 
•1 «S; Jndu MbtuIikiu. tl 09 I U.Jdn'l Cmttnn. «1 1 
All IM Onrurfn of 1h«> (n«l InwWn b*T* bkB pobUlb 
Id ilili m^n u lUulUrlj lav priH*. 

noTEi.ix>'a OCTAVO crohdsei. 






caLi.KCTioi( or oi^e*. 

thlTilD^UUvOrcuku-. far partkulvliH 4:>tKklM1lt, No 

jpror'£LLO''s Mvazc btorb, 

am SirMdwar. n>w T«k, 

U 88 Oho BitM, Bobs SqsHt, And M FsaltiT, Uadoa- 



J. C. D. PARKER, 



AKD PLACI. 



BiaiVOS AUatfBTO BENI>£Z.AU 

OiTN iBitroatloa In Hogtoi. 

R«iM*HU Ko. M PliMkiiay ■Irsat. 



Plkno-TOTt9 Instruction. 



J. n. niDLEY. 
Snh fitilti In jStultal jBittbanklM, 

(M HROADITAT, ALBANT. 



SOHAKPENBERO & LUIS. 
UHPORTERSOF FOREIGN 1IIV8IC 

Ko. leS BBOADWAT, eonw of Biatt tk 

NBW VOKK. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

■dtai^tt Bf tfiF ^Mbbo anil Ringing, 

V. S. nOTE L. 



JOB PRINTING 



BDWABD L. BAIiOH, 
N-O. 81 SOHOOL BTREIST. 



C. BREVSINO, 

MPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
TDl BHOAIIirAT. HBW lOBX, 

Dipit of ErarJ'M Grand PioM*. 

OIBOULATIKa HUSIOAL LtBUKT. 



MPBIO AMD JOB PimTOHQ OWIOB. 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOaUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

SEPTEMBER. 



r y. Cm 

_,jK«r. iBBwia. . 

VKIKHBillllP, (0)4.... 

I LOTS TO TMiNK ur hapViuomiI'iom; Ckuhliil S 
INBTBUKENTAL HU6I0. 

MORinCH CADKTS' roUCA, UtlMtnpli.dHUM, 
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Tranalatcd for this Journal. 

Baoh*s Piano Compositioiis. 

LBTTBB TO A FBIBND. 
From the German of Rocnun. 

You ask if I will laugh at you, because, in spite 
of the best will, you cannot relish the piano works 
of Bach ? Do not beUeve it, my dear A. Good 
things require time. No tree falls at the first 
stroke. Remember : there was a time, too, when 
wc found much in Homer tedious; when we 
scarcely endured the mixture of the comic and 
the tragic in Shakspeare, and read Goethe's 
" Tasso" only to copy out beautiful scntcjccs. 
And wc had as good a will about it as you have 
here, and possibly more zeal. But commonly 
there is as little done with what is lightly termed 
good will, as thci-c is with what is lightly called 
sound human understanding. To such good will, 
which is the i*esult of various influences of the 
moment on one's mood, there must be added 
earnest, persevering and well-ordered effort This 
is what I am now to write about. Side by side 
with your will I will place my patience, and when 
we have united this ixMspectable but rather faint- 
hearted pair, I will call up, instead of the former, 
your sense or feeling for Art, and, with your leave, 
will introduce to him my experience. A more 
vigorous pairl Here we may hope a statelier 
marriage, which, with God's blessing, shall not be 
without fruits. 

In the first place let me repeat to you some 
propositions, in the way of marriage contract, 
which we all know and confess, bat which, when 
it comes to the application, we are very apt to 
forget, like other marriage contracts. 

Art is certainly a play, but no child's play. It 
is meant for reci'eation, but not for firivolity ; its 
aim is to please, but not to please the low. 



Diamonds do not lie in the streets ; nor under 
thin caith, like potatoes; but in deep mines. 
And when they are brought to light, and even 
polis]>ed, you must still examine them closely, to 
distinguish them from Bohenuan stoues or British 
steel. 

Lessiug says : No painter can draw a nobler 
head than his own ; and, rightly understood, the 
statement is unobjectionable ; we may add to it, 
and siiy : No one can understand and enjoy a 
nobler. It presupposes not a little, therefore, if 
one can really understand and enjoy works so 
unique in their kind as the works of Bach. It 
requires still more, if one belong to an age when 
all are nourished upon works which seek the goal 
by the very opposite path. There is no help for 
it; one must confess, I am not made for this 
branch of the beautiful, and cannot appreciate it 
— which is passing a severe sentence on his own 
love of Art — or he must fonn himself for it ; that 
is to say, he must carefully excite, faithfully nour- 
ish, and skilfully use, whatever in him lies for 
such an end. 

How so ? you ask. There are two ways here : 
one leads from above down to the centre, the 
other from below up to it. The former is the 
theoretic, the latter the practical way. Will you 
choose the first ? No, you say ; that is too long 
and dry for me. If I can reach it by the second, 
I'll take that — I have no objection. We remain 
then on the practical way, as being the correct 
one and at the same time more pleasant Only 
we arc not to promenade at leisure through a 
garden of roses. 

You smile, and intimate that my precautions 
arc designed to hide my desperation in pointing 
out this way to you. It divides itself, to be sure, 
into many footpaths ; and who will dare maintain, 
that mine is the surest ? Or must it necessarily 
suit you, as well as me ? I will describe to you 
how I arrived at an understanding and reverence 
of the works of Bach; and I am certain, I shall 
remain my life long not less true to them, than to 
the quite heterogeneous works of other really 
great masters of the past and present time. You 
may then follow me, or turn occasionally from 
my path ; only do not begin what you are not 
resolved to finisL 

While a boy at school, I was obliged to help 
perform the eight-part motets of Bach : this pre- 
judiced me the more against the master ; I was 
shy of him and of his works. Heaven knows, I 
only learned to read them firmly through fear of 
severe punishment ; therefore I thought of noth- 
ing but to bring out correctly what I found there 
written ; I felt no satisfiustion in it, except joy 
when it was well over, and I oflen sighed for a 
new Bwig, or that the Spirii would luip me in my 



infirmities. Only when I reached the yean when 
a new world gradually opened upon me and closed 
up my voice for the soprano, was I at times car- 
ried away by : ^ a father pitieth his children^ 
and: Glory and honor; by the former with 
devout emotions, by the latter with lively enthu- 
siasm.* But as to closely analyzing what this 
influence was, or as to reflecting how it was pro- 
duced, — I was not moved to do it Enough for 
me, as for almost all young persons, (and for 
most, all their lives long,} was the total impres- 
sion ; I had no outward occasion to come nearer 
to Bach ; I was contented with a timid reverence 
for him. 

Then Mozart came to Leipzig. I was often 
about him, and an eye-witness of his behavior to- 
ward Bach's works, as I have before related pub- 
licly .f. . . .That inflamed me. 1 got together all 
of Bach's compositions I could hunt up. With 
zeal I fell to work on them. It would all go at 
once, right ofl* — ^as one thinks in his ninetect>i 
year ; but nothing went — as one finds by expe- 
rience in his nineteenth year. I set before me 
Bach's Motets, and also some of his Cantatas ; by 
far the greater part of it seemed to me like a fer- 
menting chaos, and I saw, in my haste, no more 
than one SFes in the show-box of the hurdy-gurdy 
man at Rag Fair : 

How all foar*eleinent8 

Are mingled and confused-— 

* *' Sing to the Lord a new song," and **The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities," are two of the most difficult 
of Baches moteu. " As a father pitieth his children," 
is one of the most humbly pious, and " Olorj and 
honor" one of the sublimest moTements among aU 
Bach's works of this kind. 

f AnBcdotet from the Life of Motart, in the first 
year of the Leipsig Mutikaliiche Zeituny. The fol- 
lowing words refer to our present purpose. " At the 
suggestion of the then cantor of the Thomas-Schule, 
Doles, the choir surprised Mozart with the execution 
of the eight-part motet ; Sintjel detn Herm ein neuee 
Lied, by Sebastian Bach. Moxart knew this master 
more by hearsay, than by acquaintance with his 
works; at least, -his Motets, then unprinted, were 
entirely unknown to him. The choir had scarcely 
sung a few bars, when Mozart started; a few bars 
more — ^when he cried out : What is that ? And now 
his whole soul seemed in his ears. When the singing 
was over, he ezdauned, full of joy : That is some- 
thing once more (torn which something may be learn- 
ed ! They told him that this school, in which Bach 
had been cantor, possessed and guarded as a sacred 
treasure the entire collection of his Motets. That is 
right! that is good! cried he. Show me them!— 
But they had no score of these vocal pieces : so he 
had the copied parts handed to him ; and now it was 
a delight to the silent observer to see how eagerly 
Mozart sat down, placed the parts all around him, in 
both hands, on his knees, on the nearest seats, and, 
forgetting all else, did not get up till he had carefhlly 
looked through all there was there of Sebastian Bach. 
He begged a copy, which he prized extremely." 
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That was vexatious. I tried to help the under- 
standing through the ear, and took out the piano 
pieces: I was not more fortunate. Modem 
piano-forte concertos I could play, but not such 
pieces for one pair of hands. That was still more 
vexatious; and what I brought out tolerably, 
would not sound at all well to me : that was the 
most vexatious of all. I threw awav the whole 
collection, and exclaimed, like St Jerome, when 
he had the same luck with Lycophron's Cassandra 
as I had with Bach : Si non irU intelligi^ non debes 
legi ! — Not until several years later, when I was 
invited to work publicly for music by editing a 
journal especially devoted to it, did I return to 
my collection, less from inclination than because 
I held it a duty to know the most excellent in 
every kind, before I undertook to speak about it 
But, not to make another vain attempt, I be- 
thought me of a plan, as well for my study, as for 
my execution of that master's works. 

What was Bach's main object in his labors ? 
I thought it best to understand that first of all. 
His leading purpose is not hanl to discover, since 
scarcely any composer has ever pursued his pur- 
pose so strictly, putting all else aside. I found 
the following : 

1. If you consider Bach's works in themselves, 
in their internal structure, it is clear: The artist 
will not only combine the greatest unity with the 
utmost possible variety, which every one should ; 
but he will rather sacrifice somewhat to the last 
than to the first. Look at his best works, my 
dear A. : for only by the best a man does, only 
bj" that in which his will expresses itself the 
clearest, and in which he comes the nearest to 
what he has willed, ought we to judge him — look 
at these works of Bach : for each one of his pieces 
he chooses only one main thought, with which he 
then associates one or more accessory ideas, 
which, however, correspond so perfectly with 
that, and attach themselves to it so naturally, 
that it seems for the first time to come fully out 
and perfectly express itself when in their com- 
pany. These ideas now he brings, with inex- 
haustible depth, into ever new and extremely 
various relations to one another ; he separates, 
unites, turns and twists them in all conceivable 
ways, and even till they are exhausted ; so that 
one may maintain of many of his works, as of 
those old German church architects, that it would 
be impossible for the most practised eye of a fel- 
low artist to perceive all, until he had carefully 
examined every part, and made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with it Hence everjthing in 
Bach's most perfect works seems necessary, (as if 
it could not have been otherwise without injury 
to the whole,) and yet at the same time all seems 
free, each part as it were only self-conditioned.* 
This obstinate economy, this tenacious and ex- 
tremely sparing use of material, must seem like 
poverty, roea<'rc monotony and dryness, to those 
who cannot keep hold of the inner form, but 
would fain be interested by nniUiplicity of masses 
and varieties of outward fomis and manners of 
expression. 

• Both of these excellencies the master — Btrange to 
say— accomplished in the most diiferent kinds of his 
art, from compositions Yvith the greatest number of 
real parts ever conceived by any artist, down to pieces 
for a Aingle violin, to which it is impossible even to 
put a bass ; nay, he did it not only with melodies of 
his own invention, but with the most difficult given 
melodies, as those of the old church chorals in his 
Cantatas, &c. 



2. If we consider Bach's works with reference 
to those who hear them and are to feci their 
eilect, it is clear : Our artist makes his appeal, as 
all true artists do, to the whole man ; but he re- 
verses the order which the most mark out for 
themselves, or which thev, followiu2 their indi- 
viduality, adopt instinctively, lie is x'try seldom 
what we commonly call agreeable, or flattering 
to the outward sense and to what passes over 
unconsciously from sense into feeling. Least of 
all is he so in his best known compositions, in 
those for the piano and the org^.n, as well as in 
those for the voice alone. In the works for voices 
and orchestra he employs indeed for this end not 
unfrequently the peculiar charm of this or that 
instrument, and herein he is at times as tender, 
as peculiar, as strange and piquant as he must 
have been (according to Hiller's testimony) in 
the use of the various stops when he played the 
organ. — Bach, then, gives little in the way of 
sensuous charm and excitation. He offers in- 
deed rich matter to the imagination, but seldom 
by direct appeals to it, always rather through the 
medium of thinking. He oAen takes hold of the 
feelings, but for the most part on a side whore 
most men arc not veiy susceptible, ami where 
even the most capable and best cannot at all 
hours follow him : namelv. on the side of the 
sublime and grand. But when he has omo taken 
hold of this feeling, he holds it po\vei*'ully and 
unalterablv up to the verv climax. But most'v 
he excites and occupies the undei'str.r.ding: rot 
the cold and dry, but the living, glowing and all- 
penetrating intellect Hence to one. who cannot 
think during his artistic enjo}-ment, his works are 
ver}' littie ; such an one will never take heme to 
himself their most essential excellence, nor will he 
even find it out. 

[OonelodoB nezfe week.] 
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Disputed PointB about HandeFs Music. 

(Fmm tb* Atb«iMnuD, Jul} 4 ) 

Dr. Crysander, the German gentleman entrust- 
ed by the Halle Committee with the task of writ- 
ing the biography of Handel, to be ready for the 
centennary performances of 1859, and to accom- 
paify the new German edition of Handel's works 
advertised — is now in England in quest of mate- 
rials. The old sources, the old lives, and the old 
errors, lie, we know, within a small compass, and 
are ready at hand. It seems like offering a piece 
of Job's comfort to a willing laborer to say. that 
the diflSculties of clearing out new channels of 
information, and of really settiing the disputed 
points which belong to the music of this greatest 
of musicians, demand die devotion of twenty 
rather than of two years if they are to be < om- 
pletely met. Yet we must hope that fhey will 
not be lost sight of; since if sounes of inquiry 
are only indicated, musical antiquaries of 1951) 
perhaps may be found willing to explore and to 
admit what is now left iinsearched and unques- 
tioned. How loth the world is to receive testi- 
mony and to examine evidence, we are reminded 
by the new Preface written by Mr. Macfarren for 
the authorized work of " Israel " put forth by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. In this, we find the 
puzzling discovery years ago announced and veri- 
fied by the Athenceum^ of the identity of the Kerl 
Canzona with the chorus " Egvpt was glad," ac- 
knowledged for the frst time, \>y any writer un- 
connected with this journal. Along with this 
are other admissions and acceptances which are 
no less remarkable. 

•' The First Part [of • Israel,' writes Mr. Macfarren] 
contains two appropriations of inconsiderable impor- 
tance from the composer's * Six Fugues for the Harp- 
sichord'; there are in it also four prominent ideas 
derived from an Italian *Serenata^ for three solo 
voices and orchestra of Alessandro Stradella, of which 
M. Schoelcher possesses a manuscript, and, what is 



much the most remarkable, an adaptation of an organ 
fusue (or, as the author defines it, a Canzona) ^ by 
Johar.n Ci^par Kerl, with whose writings, as with 
tho«e of all his contempornries, Handel wan familiar, 
and who, according to Sir John Hawkins, was at the 
height of hii« career as a writer for and performer upon 
the or£ran at the time of Handel's infancy. The Sec- 
ond Part includes many more adaptations of very 
ercat importance from an unknown work of which it 
is here necessary to give some brief account. This is 
a * Mngnitirat ' with Latin words, of which a copy 
(most likely the original) in Handel's handwriting is 
in the collection of his MSS. in Buckingham Palace. 
The copy is defective of the last three pieces ; but 
there is a complete transcript of the work in the pos- 
session of the Sacred Harmonic Society, which sup- 
plies the deficiency. For the collation of the trans- 
cript with HandeVs MS., and the proof this affords of 
the work being Handel's composition, the musical 
world is indebted tn the researcnes of M. Schoelrher, 
whose biography of the composer affords most copious 
particulars upon this interesting subject." 

By the above we now have *• four prominent 
ideas** in the first part of •* Israel" given to Stra- 
della. Yet the Mmfnificaf, which is describt»d 
in one manuscript as •• by** Erba. is once again 
unhesitatingly attributed to Ilandel. because an 
in<*oniplete copy of the work exists in the hand- 
writing of H.Tndcl. who was known to have copied 
music bv " Kerl. Frohberffcr,*' &c. &c., and who 
is liere fiithcr admitted in •* Israel" to have quoted 
four prominent subje* ts from another Italian mas- 
ter. Oui-s is not quibblinjr, under the notion of 
making a stir by keeping alive a paper war ; but 
a sincere clfort to en( ourage all who deal with a 
subject of its kind as difficult as Shakspcare's 
text, to take some pains to get at the truth, 
whether it makes a con<ord or a disconl with 
tlicir own parli; ular crotchets! — Meanwhile, to 
turn from what is grave and tedious (however it 
bo nc( cs<».rv). h-t us mention an illustration of 
Ilandi'l's j)io: cdure at this moment tnMl«iing up 
and down London streets, which is about as 
(juaintly -pi( turc'F4]ue a thing to see (however bad 
to listen to> as we have Ixh'u of\cn treated with. 
This is the Zampofftiatfre^ who plays on the Ital- 
ian bajipipe. with his comrades. We met him 
last under the trees in tlie Champs Elys^es at 
Paris. In that fantastic place no curiosity nor 
exotic man. woman, or child looks misplaced. 
Here, beneath the leaden sky of London, these 
briglit-fafcd, dirty, picturesque shepherd folk, 
who apparently wander about with a craving to 
find any creature that will endure their music 
and look kindly on themselves, is a sight a little 
sad and strange. Suspicious and comforting pru- 
dence whispers that, after all, these Southern 
peasants may not be genuine — any more than 
were the Hohemians who, some twenty-five years 
ago. were got up in Whitechapel to rival *' the 
original 'J'yrolese ** at the West-End of I^n<lon. 
But experience replies that the music of our Znm- 
pignntovf and his assistant pipers is as shocking 
and crude as if it came from the Campagno ; and 
thus, it may be feared, the party is a real thing. 
Nevertheless, this curious group, that emits such 
excruciatin<j and droning sounds is linked with 
Handel's ' Messiah*' and Corelli's *• Nativity Con- 
certo.** — sinec anv one who, with cottoned ears 
and close-buttoned pocket can have patience to 
follow them and endure the appeal of their mute 
yet merry faies, down '* all manner of .streets," 
will hear, in its turn, the .fl/b/tVo of ** The Pastoral 
Symphony** .Mid the well-known phrase whieh 
was wrought up for the orchestra by Canlinal 
Ottoboni's puest (the Roman violinist) in their 
fresh, if not pure, state, and played with a true 
piper's (luyio. Never was the alchemical power 
of Genius to tranpmute and perfect the rudest 
ware, more clearly brought before us than while 
we were abiding the coarse, searching. screc< hing 
indications of that which the world has been made 
to love as a strain of perfect and celestial melody 
— under the blaze of a fierce noon, on a London 

causeway. 

-- ■■ ■ < ^fc ■ 

Dr. Manchner's Mnsic 

From the London Athenaeum. 

The quality of the music by Dr. Marschner 
presented at the late concert claims a word of 
retrospect, — due to one who gained a good name 
more than a quarter of a centuiy since, and who 
has continued to work indefatigably,— of later 
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years, we suspect, more indefatigably than hope- 
fully. Three of Dr. Marschner's operas, *' Der 
Vampyr," " Der Templer und die Judinn," and 
" Hans Heiling,** have a pla(;e in the universal 
Gennan repertory. The first two made it evi- 
dent that their author entered on his career with 
that instinct for the stage which no study can 
give. It is true that throughout ** Der Vampyr" 
the influence of Weber is to be traced, as clearly 
as the influence of Signor Rossini in Signor Pa- 
cini's ^* La Schiava in Bagdad*'; and it is true 
that to this resemblance, possibly, the opera owed 
such popularity as it gained at once. IVaces of 
a resolution to fling off* VVeber*s influence are 
discernible throughout Dr. Marschner*s later and 
best opera, — that on the "Ivanhoe" story : which 
may be called the ** Euryanthe " to his " Der 
Freischiitz." There is a rich and real color — 
something oriental and Jewish — in the trial scene. 
Friar Tuck's song is jolly and English, — a ditty 
to be sung and chorused beneath the shade of 
oak trees ; and the *' Templar's March," though 
built on curiously few notes, is a characteristic 
march, — ^as such to be classed with Weber's gipsy 
tune in *' Preciosa." But from this point in Dr. 
Marschncr's career, his vigor — not his willingness 
to produce — seems to have failed him ; and with- 
out his having established a manner of his own, 
as Dr. Spohr did in his early works, our late 
guest has followed the law of a similar career, 
and has since thrown off* much music (if the truth 
must out) apparently without reality or enjoy- 
ment, or success in any respect commensurate 
with his industry'. That the system of life estab- 
lishment for musicians has helped at producing 
such results, we cannot but think : observing that 
no such progress is to be traced among the second- 
rate composers of Germany, whatever be their 
fecundity, as marked the lives and operas of the 
Donizettis and Bcllinis of Italy ; — men bu Acted 
about, compelled to attempt here, to concede 
there, to educate themselves up to the conditions 
and recjuirements of the publics by whose enthu- 
siasm or condemnation they were to live or to 
starve. Too many of the German composers 
who wrote subsequently to the great period of 
creation — let us instance Lindpaintner, the Lach- 
ners^ Glaser, Lowe, that we may not be thought 
invidious towards one man alone — seem to have 
become languid, tame, undecided ; and the ma- 
jority of them, we must add, (seduced by a few 
brilliant examples,) have fallen into their "solemn 
drowsvhead" without having won the right to 
sleep by previous academical labor. So far from 
this, as a body of opera-writers, they have been 
curiouRly unlearned. Because Beethoven de- 
spised his sintjers, — because Weber (natural mel- 
odist though he was) had never mastered the sci- 
ence of vocal writing, — these gentlemen, appeal- 
ing to such high precedents, produced operas so 
unplcasing for the voices, that they have done 
their part in paving the way for the men of the 
present, who declare that a#>'oice is only good 
when it does not sing, but declaims. There is a 
finafc in Dr. Marschner's " Falkner's Braut" 
whii'h lives in our, recollection as the most 
un;rrat'.'i\il musical piece for every singing crea- 
ture concerned in it to sing in tune, and, of 
roui-.-io, to get by heart, that we ever came near, — 
without one phrase to redeem the ungraciousness. 
The inevitable counterpoise to this vocal torture 
is a trivialitv and triteness of melodv when a tune 
IS wanted. Let us consider what manner of mel- 
odies have come from Germany since the days 
when Schubert's sones were unearthed after his 
death — Lieder by Kiicken, Proch, Speyer — a 
faded phrase or two by Conradin Kreutzer; — and 
such specimens as Mendelssohn has left lis. It 
may he observed as a universal fact in the career 
of all the estimable men — of whom Dr. Marsch- 
ner is one — that a time has come when grimness 
and mystery have been rated at their proper 
value, and at which the tune-chase has begun. 

The foregoing remarks are forced on us by the 
music given the other day ; which was not bad, 
not ugly, not altorother ill made, but not new — 
and how flat I l^ere was the overture to " Hans 
Heiling," which is an overture in a minor key 
and an agitated movement, sach as could be 
tamed out of a kaleidoscope, ftill of vapid phrases; 



— less real and excellent than the flimsiest bit of 
French nonsense, timed by a triangle, and vul- 
garized by the tune being scored for comet-k- 
piston. There was a dancinv duet for two soprani, 
which never came to an end — and heavy was the 
dance, and trite was the tune. There was a Lied 
about a '* kiss" (encored), in which the tune was 
as common-place, but not so sweet, as the trans- 
action to which it was devoted. In Dr. Marsch- 
ner's long piano-forte trio, again, the triteness of 
phrase, and the absence of interest and style, 
must have been felt by every listener as depress- 
ing. To ourselves, the other day's experience, 
conjointly with remembrance of other works from 
the same hand that we have encountered abroad 
(an Oriental cantata, *' Kliingeaus Osten," among 
the rest,) suggested the '' rottenness" in the state 
of German art and ambition, which has rendered 
such a maturity of mediocrity not merely possible, 
but frequent too, with persons whom modest study 
(and a little struggle) might have ripened, and 
freshened, it is not pleasant to say this: but 
having been obdurate to the sorceries of Uerren 
Wagner and Liszt, — having spoken of them as 
delusions, — we cannot receive such an impression 
of such a cause of such an efl*ect, — not touch such 
a seed of such a fruit, as this concert made us do, 
— witliout pointing out how the present German 
frenzy is ascribable, partly to the former too facile 
acquiescence of the public, — partly to that Gei^ 
man antagonism to a real and universal know- 
ledge of music, which may be dated from the 
moment when some mighty men began to set 
themselves up in opposition to what Herr von 
Raumer has pertly called the ** sing song " of 
Italy, — otherwise to the idea of beauty, omnipre- 
sent, if not paramount in an art which is nothing 
if not poetical, symmetrical, harmonious. 



(From ScncBLcaiE's Ufe of Handel.) 

Perversions (*' Adaptations") of Handel's 

fiiong^ 

In spite of their reverence for Handel, the 
English will only see in him the composer of 
sacred music ; and, outside of a certain musical 
sphere, there are many persons who will be very 
much astonished to hear that Handel ever wrote 
an opera. They will go to the theatre to listen 
to such rubbish as RigdettOy but no manager dares 
to risk such works as Otho^ Admetusy Alcina. or 
Jidius Ccbsar. Meanwhile, they sing with admi- 
ration the religious air of '^ Lord, remember Da- 
vid." which, like the ♦* Holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty," is, afler all, only a secular air disguised 
— nouiing but " Rendi*l sere no al ci^lio" of 
Sosarme ; " He was eyes unto the blind," is made 
out of " Non vi piacque" of Siroe ; ** He was 
brought as a lamb," of " Nel riposo" of Deidamia ; 
" Turn thee, O Lord," of " Verdi prati," a sublime 
air of Alcina ; " He layeth the beams of his 
chamber," of " Nasci al bosco" of Ezio ; and 
•* Bow down thine ear, O Lord," of " Vieni, o 
figlio" of Ottone. 

I have only cited here the best known exam- 
ples of these transmutations, but there are a mul- 
titude of others, many of which have been printed 
over and over again, while the original airs have 
remained buried in the old editions of Walsh, 
and are known only to amateurs. The Italian 
repertoire of Handel has been sanctified (as it 
were) in this manner, and almost always fraudu- 
lently ; that is to say, the source has been con- 
cealed. The smallest vice in these pieces of scrap 
work is to render unnatural, and consequently to 
spoil the most beautiful things by putting them 
into dresses which were never made to^ fit them. 
Nothing can be said against a translation when 
it is executed with ability, and preserves the 
spirit by changing only the words or the original; 
but to adapt a cavatina of the theatre tp a strophe 
from the Bible is almost invariably tantamount to 
an entire change of the composer's idea, since 
there is no analogy in the sentiments which it is 
made to express. Music is not ** a horse for every 
saddle," and although it is not a precise and de- 
termined language-— 4Jthough it can frequently 
express diverse ideas, it can not adapt itself in- 
differently to every description of words. It is 
known that Handel himself wrote four choruses 



of the " Messiah " out of " Chamber Duets." He 
has taken a phrase of a chorus in Acis, ** Behold 
the monster," in which the expression of &ar and 
horror is admirable, from another chamber duet, 
of which the sense was not at all analogous. 
;* Let old Timotheus," of ** Alexander's Feast," 
is perfectly similar to the first part of the chamber 
trio, " Quel fior che al alba ride." Many similar 
examples might be quoted. But although an air 
which has l^en composed for one subject may 
sometimes be suitable for another, such is not 
always the case. Music is an excessively delicate 
art ; it is the most sensitive of all the arts ; the 
slightest modification— even the alteration of a 
note — is perceptible; the acceleration, or the 
prolongation of^ the time often entirely changes 
the character of a song ; and it is the composer 
only who has a right to eflect such transforma- 
tions, for he alone can judge of their propriety. 
There may be different ways Tand all excellent) 
of singing the same thing, and yet all ways may 
not be good. There are a hundred thousand 

Plaintive melodies which will very well express . 
wish to diCy and some of these may be very well 
applied to My grief is great ; but some of them 
would not agree with the latter phrase, and if you 
applied them to / wish to dance, the result would 
be horribly incongruous. 

The acrobats who give themselves to this kind 
of trick are still more culpable, when they do not 
inform the public of the fact For example, in 
the " Holy, holy. Lord," which is usually printed 
as " by Handel," the word **holy" occurs thirty-one 
times over. But it never falls together oflener 
than twice, although the text invokes God as thrice 
holy. Surely Handel would not have been so 
prodigal of this word, and he would not have 
altered the biblical text, which repeats three times, 
*♦ Holy I holy ! holy !" He knew that the number 
three was a sacred number in the Bible, like the 
number seven. Still less would he have clothed 
the invocation of a praying people — " Holy ! holy 1 
holy ! Lord God Almighty !" with the accents of 
a man who is calling upon his love, ** Dove sei 
amato bene," " Where art thou, my beloved 
treasure V" 

And, besides, many of these adapters have not 
even respected the music which they have meddled 
with. Corfe, in his substitution of " Turn thee, O 
Lord!" for ** Verdi prati," has not contented 
himself with transforming the Italian air into a 
duet, but he has found it useful to change certain 
passages of it And what could be worse than to 
apply a melody which breathes of " Green 
meadows, lovely forest," to " Turn thee, O Lord ?" 
Arnold has, indeed, preserved in all its inte^ty 
the air of " Verdi prati," while he adapts it to 
*» Where is this stupendous Stranger ?" (Kedemp- 
tion.) But it is easy to ima^ne what would have 
been the ano:er of the cholenc Handel, if he could 
have heard his ideas about green fields applied to 
any stranger, be he ever so stupendous. ^ 

The mania for putting even' thing into their 
prayers has betrayed the English into some most 
unworthy actions. If Handel had written a 
" Vive f amour I" or a " Here's to wine I" they 
would have made a canticle of it In 1 765, they 
had the audacity to introduce into Israel in Egypt 
a dozen such things as "Great Jehovah, all 
adoring," fitted to the music of "Di Cupido 
impiego i vanni" (" I borrow Cupid's win^"), 
from Rodelinda ; thus dai-ing to set Cupid's quiver 
upon Uie shoulders of Omnipotence itself-^an 
act which seems to me monstrous, in an artistic 
point of view, and I am astonished that the Eng- 
lish, generally so religions, do not regard it as 
positively blasphemous. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill, when he was reproach- 
ed with mmilar practices, wittily replied : " But 
the devil must not have all the good tunes." A 
man of wit can always extricate himself by a 
joke ; but that does not satisfy the question of 

Sropriety, and it is astonishing that churchmen 
o not regard this more seriously — for to sing a 
psalm to an air taken out of an opera seems like 
decorating the altar with the detested rags of the 
theatre, or dressing up a bishop in the cortome of 
»« the comic man." 

Even those who bave inherited Handel's own 
books have left in them traces of similar profanar 
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Thus, in the copy of ** Debonh," which 
Hmdel hiiuelf used for a kmg time, and which 
eontMni a number of notes, and even entire 
pug^B in his own hand-writing, the original air oi 
Jael, ** To jojr he brightens mj despair," is folded 
down as if to be suppressed, and is replaced bj 
tiiree new pages, witn ** To joj he brisnitens* set 
to an air ntxn Siroe, ** S^^bra ddl anima"! 
llanj other examples of this might be dted ; for 
reallj some penons seemed to think that ther 
mH^t take the most incredible liberties wiui 
moflc. In the eighteenth centoiy there were 
editors who had the barbaroos aodacitj to ccrreci 
Shakneare, in order to ** render him fit for the 
stage r but naone has dared, in imitation of these 
mnsiod arransers, to pot the description of Qneen 
Mab into Othello's month, or Hamlet* s soliloqay^ 
into that of Fabtaffl 

Eren whOe Handel was firing, this adulteration 
of his com p ositions was practiced. All coUections 
of song^ abont that date are fall of things ** br Mr. 
Handel," bat of which he was ceftainlj goiltless ; 
and these are alwajs airs fit>m his operas, and 
eren finom his oratorios, adapted to English 
rhjmes. The T^eMntrus Mustcus, for example, 
contains "A bacchanal — *Baccha8,god of mortal 
l^easores,' bj Mr. Handel;" which is simply a 
gaTot finom the OTcrtore of Otko^ oat of which the 
adapter has manofiuirtared a toper's daet And 
not onlj did thej distort the sreat mastei^s music 
hj manrjinc it to words which bore no sort of 
relation to tne ideas which he had intended it to 
express, bat thej even degraded it by coupling 
it with low comedy matters. In the British Mu- 
seum there is a song, ** On the Humours of the 
town," a dialogue between Columbine and Punch, 
to a fiiTorite air of Mr. Handel's, '' O my pretty 
Punchinello I " It is an air from Rodelinda, '' Ben 
spesBO in tw> pnto," which is here lent to Col- 
umbine ana Punchinello for the interchange of 
their amenities. Harry Carer, the original pro- 
&ner, had at least the good udth to point it out ; 
but Bickham inserted ** O my pretty PuncU- 
nellol" in his ** Musical Entertainer," merely 
obserring, «• The musick by Mr. Handel." ! I ! 

• • • " Comme arec irreverence 

Parle det dienz ce maraud ! '*— ^mpAyfrsbn. 






The Huble Confeiiioii of a Tenor. 

(tram nt%n m * B Howchold W«da) 

I fire in a suburban rillaae, which ftst begins 
to be a town. London bubbles up here and there 
an along our fine of railway. We have impioye- 
ment commisnonerB, gas-lamps always a-light 
when there is no moon, and postmen with red 
coalB. We have oar squabbles about church-rates, 
and boast a newspaper, which, by the way, is quite 
able to boast for itself In summer we hare our 
cricket-club, jfthe match between little Toddle- 
combe and OnrseWes is a marked era in the 
history of cricket;) we hare oar boating, too, for 
we five near the river ; now and then we haye 
dancing and OTening parties. Still, I required in 
the winter something more ; when behold Hullah, 
like a ripe plum, jumped into my month ; a music- 
dasB was formed AJ>. eighteen hundred and ^(ty- 
five. 

I am a shy man, and I understood, fitMn a very 
reliable quarter, that ladies were abont to join the 
dasB. I drew back. How was I to stand up and 
to be looked at, worst of all, to be heard by those 
fidr creatures? Howerer, I ventured. In my 
first attempts at harmony, our master stood beside 
a laive black-board — we were ranged on benches 
row behind row ; and I confess that I ungallantly 
left the ladies to bear the brunt of his observations 
and corrections, myself shamefully retiring behind 
the tallest and stoutest of the lovely singers. 
Other gentlemen followed my example ; and, for 
some time, we were left to ourselves, idthougfa now 
and then alluded to, rather than addressed by our 
teacher. Often have I felt that his eye was upon 
"* J*^5» I, forgot for a moment my fears, and 
ventured a littie way from my shelter. Sometimes 
he • said Hiat he could not hear die gentlemen's 
Toices. This simple but too true obeervatioa filled 
°^ ^ ^ ^=^ pMation. At last we wei« obfimd to 
«» Ibrwaid, dramd into the figfat with^ our 
alse notes and bod time; and it is impossible to 



describe the agony of our situation. Mr. Batten, 
(Mr. Hnllah's deputy,) our able and kind master, 
exhorted us to make mistakes, rather than not 
sing at alL *« Gentlemen," he said, «« I wish that 
you would make some mistakes." In this respect 
I soon became his best pupiL 

Miss Sophia Late was,m)m the commencement, 
a member of the Hullah class ; taking her place 
at once among the soprano voices. I £> not xnow 
why she joined ns, for she knew music sufficiently 
well befinne. I befieve that she did it out of pure 
good nature. Sometimes, when I made abortive 
attempts to reach G — ^a note to which-I have a 
fixed dislike — the other ladies of the class smiled. 
One young lady even laushed, and I hated her. 
Two other tenors, who confiied their dislike to me, 
also hated her; Ixit Mistf Sophia always looked at 
me in a manner so kind and encooraging, that, 
although I never properiy reached 6, I felt 
pleased with my mistakes for bringing out such a 
look. G, indeed, has never been attainable to me. 

There is always more shyness among the gentle- 
men than among the ladies. Sevenu gentlemen 
on the stock exchange, a lawyer, and a Greek 
merchant, have succesBTcly come to our class- 
room with the intention of joining us ; but have 
never summoned sufficient courage ; Jones Smith 
(brother of Smith of the Admiralty, our best bass) 
actually ran away one evening, alter knocking at 
the door. 

We have three fecetious members; one of 
whom, instead of singing, imitates all the others, 
one by one, in a lucBcrous and covert manner, 
between the pieces. They give us, in addition, 
puns, conundrums, and witty observations. Miss 
Sophia does not like this. She says that it 
interrupts the siting. The humorous gentlemen 
were on the Tut mve a few days ago in conseauence 
of an observation made by a very sharp stJicitor, 
who, seeing 6-8 at the beginning of a piece of 
music, (to mdicale that there were six quavers in 
the bar,) could not imagine what it signified. He 
thought that he had seen the figures somewhere 
else, written in a line, but could not diadnctly 
remember where. 

There have been several jealousies. Those 
who live on the common lo<^ed down on us whose 
houses are not so stylish. They were quite angry 
when we called them the common people; but 
harmony was soon restored. 

We have fi>rmed a Hullah madrigal club. 
Simpkins is secretary, and the committee meet 
eveij month. Hence, several most defighdul 
parties. Besides, we have a Hullah picnic, and a 
Hullah boating association. And fit)m the fiirma- 
tion of that society I date my present ecstatic state 
of happiness. 

It was on a Thursday in June, ei^teen hundred 
and fifbr-five, (I was brou^t up to oe very careful 
about <iates,) uiat we had our first picnic. Jones 
— the bass Jones— who sometimes comes to our 
practicings and rHmianSt has a villa on the 
Thames, between Teddington and Twickenham; 
a very pretty place it is, but more favorable to 
basB than to tenor voices in winter. I am iM 
that a catarrh quite improves a bass voice ; but, 
at the same time. Nature seems to have settled 
that the tenor requires more care, and, being 
scarcer, is the more valuable. So I could never 
five so very near the Thames as Jones. 

It was arranged that there should be firar boats 
—one respectively for the sopranos, altos, tenors, 
and basses. Of course the sopranos and altos did 
not row themselves — ^feur sentlemen of the tenon 
rowed the soprano boat, roar gentlemen of ihe 
basses the alta I was sbt)ke-oar of the sopranos, 
and sat just opposite to Miss Sophia. It was 
ajg;reed as soon as we had made a fittle way, to 
sing I* Since first I saw your fiu)e," a very pretty 
madrig^ But it all went wrong in consequence 
of my unhappy self^sonsciousnesB and my intract- 
able G. In the second verse, at 

** Ho, BO, DO, mj iMort la tel, oad caa not dlKBtagle,** 

I broke down completely. The words were so 
true, and the notes so false, that Uiere was no help 
far it — the madrisal was a failure throivh my 
mischance, and I relt such a tingling and bmahing 
all over me, that I befieve my very oar would have 
tinned and blushed if it could. 



We arrived at our destination without any 
further misadventure, and found the ho^ntaUe 
Jones anxiously awaiting us with a large party of 
ladies and genUemen, whom he had invited to his 
house for the day; and certainly we had come to 
a lovely spot A moother and greener lawn was 
never seen, very ffradually sloping to the water^s 
edge. Here and there a willow dipped its 
branches into the river, while at one eiul of oor 
fiiend's pr ope rty was a fittle harbor into which 
our fleet iras taken, and where it' was safelr 
moored. The house is a long baildiiig wim 
verandahs; although gfislening m the sunshine, 
stiU suggestive of <»olness. 

Either the sunshine, or the muric, or somednng 
else, drew Miss Sophy and myself together, and 
made us take great delight in one another that 
day. The words of each song had a new meaning. 
Then I did not fully know who the kind interpre- 
ter was ; now I do know, and he has since inade 
a translation of my whole life, turning the dark 
into the bright, the bitter into the sweet, the 
miserable into the happy, the silent into the chatty, 
the lonely into the sociable — in fine, the bachelor 
into the benedict 

This small and ubiquitous dragoman was par- 
ticularly busy as we were singins Mendelssonn's 
"Winter, suriy Winter." 1 felt deeply the 
melancholy feelinp intended to Be conveyed by 
the first part, which is in a minor key — I was 
minimus : but, when the words *' Summer, joyous 
summer," burst forth in the major, I was maximut. 
I was something beyond maxtmus when we came 
to "• Beside her daily I stray," and **.I press her 
close to my heart" 

We were ranged on the lawn in our usual order 
— Mr. Batten before us. I have heard eince, that 
Ci^tain Coppercap, R.N., was all the time making 
a caricature of us, which he did in his best s^le. 
There was Smith of the Admiralty, who loosed 
as if he were a disconsolate widower trying to cry. 
There was Robinson, too; he wrote a cefebrated 
pamphlet on the currency, (it was very kind of 
aim to send me a copy, and I mean to read it) 
He has a way while he is sin^ng of staring up at 
the roof or tne sky, as if he were looking out for 
an ecfipse. There were three others, all of whom 
have contracted a habit of jeiking out their hands 
at each note, not unlike liens poking at a grain. 
These were represented with utal fidelity. Cop- 
percap caught also the expression of my face just 
as I was standing with my head somewhat asHie, 
gazing sentimentdly at Sophy. 

What a deUehtfiil afternoon that was! Most 
especially delightfiil toward its close, when I ircm 
fi^ the fips <n Sophy herself the tenderest of all 
avowals in the sweetest of all tones. The mag- 
nificent cold collation, during which Jones pro- 
posed the health of the tenors, and I answered in 
a manner which drew applause fitMn everybody- 
— ^tears of sympathy fit>m some ; the archeiy, au 
but fatal to a titoa^ gentleman fidiing fit>m a punt 
in the middle of the river. Smith has always been 
suspected of having shot the poor man on purpose: 
as ne is only one step above Smith at tne naval 
department of the Circumlocution Office. AU 
faoed fitMn my memory — ^whoHy concentrated on 
one blessed moment, a few precious words. 

Our return home was by moonlight Calcott's 
**Mark the Mernr Elves of Fairjrland" was a 
signal success. To me every thing breathed 
enchantment The moonfit river, the dark trees, 
the murmur of the distant weir, the measured 
plash which marked our progress, the light drip of 
the suspended oar — ^nay, tne appearance of a 
deputation finom the elves in any impossible bark, 
fixxn a nutshell to a leaf of the Victoria r^a, 
would not have astonished me at all — ^nor did I 
astonish Mrs. Lute (what a mother-in-law she 
makes !) the next morning when I n>oke to her 
about Sophy. She had seen it all fi^om the 
banning, and was sure that we were weU suited 
to each <mier. 

Our wedding was the most splendid tiiat had 
been seen in me neighborhood for many a day. 
The whole Hullah cUss' attended— Mr. Batten 
also gave us the pleasure of his company, and 
conducted us to church. 

My dear Irife and myself stiU continae mem- 
bers of ihat admirable oondnctot^s dass, and find 
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that our love for music increases steadily with 
our love for each other. It was only last week 
that Yawhaw, of the twentieth Dragoon Guards, 
to whom I had lent, ia a moment of unsuspicious 
friendship, five pounds, repudiated the debt in the 
most auuacions manner. I was ven' angry at 
first; but, on mv return to Tottleton in tlie evening, 
Sophy asked ^mith, Barker, Matilda Long, and 
May Bur^yne — and after two catches and a 
madrigal, I utterly forgot the existence of Yawhaw, 
the twentieth, and that such things as five pound 
notes ever existed. 

What can I recommend better to the inhabit- 
ants of small towns and villages in general, than 
a Hullah singing-class. Although the case of the 
Parish of Twiddlcdum versu:i the Rector is very 
important in the eyes of the world ; although the 
present beadle of Hogglcton-cum-Poggleton is an 
outrageous despot : although the curate of Talk um 
Parva does take snuff; although Mrs. Fitz Urse 
de Courcy Vernon de Vere is much to be blamed 
as the daughter of Sir Augustus de Tadpole, while 
Mrs. Figgins is still more to be blamed as the 
daughter of old Bugginson — although all those 
matters ought to woiTy all our lives and make us 
all hate one another — I wish that a Hullah class 
were established in each of these great centres of 
thought and intelligence; for peace and liannony 
are heavenVjrifts. 



GoF/riiK'a Smaller Poems. — The singular 
facility with whi«*li Goethe's poems were pro- 
duced, resembling improvi:«{ition or inspiration 
rather than couipasition, has contributed m some 
caj?es, no doubt, to enhance their peculiar charm. 
*• I had come,** he says, '* to roganl the poetic 
talent dwelling in me entirely as nature ; the 
rather that I was directed to look upon external 
nature as its proper subject. The exen-iso of 
this poetic gifl might be stimulated and deter- 
mined by occasion, but it flowed forth most joy- 
fully, most richly, when it came involuntarily, or 
even against my will. 

** I was so accustomed to sav over a song to 
myself without bcinc able to collect it again, that 
I sometimes rushed to the desk, and, without 
taking time to adjust a sheet that was lying cross- 
wise, wrote the poem diagonally from beginning 
to end, without stirring fi^om the spot. For the 
same reason I preferred to use a pencil which 
gives tlic characters more willingly ; for it had 
sometimes happened that the scratching and spat- 
tering of the fKin would wake me from my sbm- 
nambulistic poetizing, distract my attention, and 
stifle some small product in the birth. For such 
poetry I had a special reverence. My relation 
to it was somethmg like a hen to the chickens, 
which, being fully hatched, she sees chirping 
about her. My former desire to communicate 
these things only by reading them aloud renewed 
itself again. To barter them for money seemed 
to me detestable." 
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The Want of Concert among HorioianB. 

No one of our social interests seems to suffer 
more from want of organization than what wc 
may call the musical interest There is no unity, 
except the most ephemeral and uncertain, among 
the musical materials. If you hear a good or- 
chestn, or a good opera company, or a good 
church-choir, or a good oratorio, once^ you have 
no certainty that you will find the same inspira- 
tion in the same place when you visit it again ; 
the rarest combination has all exploded or crum- 
bled away after the few first successes. 

In no branch of activity do interests diverge 
more hopelessly than among the professors of 
this divine art Devoted to the fairest type of 



spiritual and social harmony, to a science which 
is the most perfect actual illustration of the laws 
by which the Primal Love distributes itself in in- 
finite ascending and descending series of disci'eet, 
but yet harmonious varieties ; devoted to Music, 
the all-reconciling, in whose universal utterances 
there can be no antagonisms, no opinions, sects, 
or parties, — these men, by some most cruel fatal- 
ity, seem thwarted in all their efforts to co-ope- 
rate as ministering priests of Beauty and of Or- 
der to the rest of us poor, anxious, jealous, irri- 
table members in the general dislocation of hu- 
manitv. 

A cruel thing it is, this universal necessity, this 
inverse providence, of competition. It upsets all 
harmonious designs, gives the lie to well-meaning 
instincts, balks the heavenlv economy of means 
and forces, robs society of the best fruits of its 
choicest talents, tantalizes mankind with the 
sense of a possession never realized ! 

Surely, one of our most heavenly inheritances 
is Art, and especially Music. It is a dispensation 
not to be dhpenserl with ; a revelation, far above 
sectarian constructions, of the Divine love and 
wisdom ; a permanent awakener of the emotions 
that connect us consciously with the whole uni- 
verse and with its Source. 

Such is Music. The passion and the talent 
for it are thickly strewn among the multitudes of 
civilization. Every citv now is full of skilful mu- 
sicians, many of them truly arthtf. It is aston- 
ishing how much talent can be counted up in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
even smaller cities. Germany sends over colo- 
nies of her Bach-Beethoven-Mendelssohn-in- 
spircd violinists and pianists ; Italy of her opera 
singers ; England of her organists, bred up in 
the school of Handel, with the '* Messiah " and 
" Israel in Egypt" at their fingers* ends. Whole 
orchestras come over on the wave of revolution, 
excite their audiences to rapture, and soon dis> 
perse to seek out poor individual livelihoods by 
teaching and by drudging in theatres and balls, 
still multiplying copies of the ** Pegasus in har- 
ness." 

Thre is a plenty of this talent, but how una- 
vailable, either for its own material support, or 
for the gratification of the hunger for good mu- 
sic, which no doubt exists much more widely and 
more deeply than appears ! There has been too 
little union among artists. They too have had to 
compete for a livelihood. Each depends upon an 
individual reputation. He must be the star, 
eclipsing all the rest, or he is eclipsed in the pub- 
lic favor. The solo-playing virtuoso will not 
combine his talents with other talents on anv 

• 

condition but that of making his own instrument 
at all times paramount and central. He stands 
between you and his music. Catch him, if you 
can, condescending, like a true artist, who stud- 
ies only how to bring out the soul and meaning 
of a composition of Beethoven or Mozart, to 
play the second violin, or anything of tliat sort I 
No — he must be first, be all in all ; he knows 
that if he lose his prestige^ he will never win an- 
other audience; for, with the public, the last 
comer is alwaj's the best, and all that came 
before are naught, are quite neglected and for- 
gotten. 

Now Music is essentially the art that calls for 
combination. Its true effects are only known 
where numbers and varieties of talent are or- 
ganized to one end. The orchestra, th^ Sym- 



phony, is the true type of harmony. But what a 
fatalit}' has almost evert-where attended orches- 
tral experiments ! The elements could never be 
kept for any length of time together ; as soon as 
there got to be some unity of feeling and of pur- 
pose among them, some common consciousness of 
what they were expressing, some style and char- 
acter to their performance, they would break up ; 
the ideal, once approached, could not be repro- 
duced a second season. The civilized necessities 
of trade and competition, had sapped the little 
musical republic and disorganized it ntteriy ; and 
still the music-loring public, whose appetite had 
grown by what it fed on, complained of lack of 
music, when there were plenty of excellent ar- 
tists, drudging on and starving without concert, 
within a stone's throw of each other. 

One is tempted to the conclusion that there 
can be no genuine production of music, no 
steady, unadulterated supply of the musical 
want, no such thing as a good permanent orches- 
tra or choir, in the present phase of social pro- 
gress, where competition chokes all confluent vi- 
brations, and stuns all finer sensitiveness with 
profane clamor. We may have to wait till a 
true organization of all industry shall have 
worked out this crazing di.-K'ord, this wo!f^ as the 
tuners call it, from the vexed strings of the social 
harp, and realized a peaceful, cordial unity of in- 
terests and occupations ; till all persons shall be 
placed beyond physical want, all brought into 
their natural spheres of cho.<ten and attractive 
labor, and all edui-ated and refined; — we may 
have to wait for /Aw, befoi'c society can have the 
means, the organized economy of forces, for pro- 
ducing the great compositions of the masters, fre- 
quently enough and well enough, to make them 
really available for the dcli;;ht and edification of 
mankind. 

One who should go much among the low 
places of music, and look into the orchestras of 
theatres, where so many plod obscurely on, for 
the amusement of the sovereign people and 
a poor minimum of personal support, would be 
astonished at tlie amount of genuine musical feel- 
ing and even genius irhich has there shrunk into 
itself, living a dull and moody life of habit Art 
is so poorly appreciated a< Art, that hundreds of 
sood artists are reduced to this servitude. The 
humbleness of their position somewhat shelters 
while it disguises the artist soul within. 

The reigning favorite, the star, that shines suc- 
cessfully until another star eclipses it, the solo- 
singer, the Sontag, Ole Bull or Thalbcrg, suffers 
(juite as much by it They have to prostitute their 
higher nature in repeating old tricks to procure ap- 
plause. Their sphere is always that of exhibition 
of individual prowess, before great crowds, pam- 
pered to excess with feeding upon novelties and 
prodigies that yield no sustenance. It is not so 
much their fault ; it is the tendency of the age. It 
is the form into which the musical genius of the 
age is forced. It is a form in which genius can- 
not thrive. It becomes necessarily dissipated. 
Its creations are restless, fragmentary, wildly 
aspiring, and without repose. It is the intense 
individuaiism of the times, as it affects the sphere 
of Music. It is indeed a sad time for all artisti. 
In such a restless period of transition from an old 
exhausted life to an order of society that shall do 
more justice to man's wants, genius of all kinds 
beats the air with random wing, like the eagle in 
a storm. Competition and Individualism have 
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done one good for Art as for all things : they per- 
fect and refine to the highest pitch the elements 
which are hereafter to fonn harmony. So in 
Music, this solo-playing is wondcrfiilly developing 
the powers of voiccSf instruments and fingers. 
When shall we have them all combined in a true 
Unitary Concert V Is it not a strange anomaly 
that you can haitlly get two gi-eat players to play 
together, to meet as equals, and merge themselves 
in any common effort to brine; out the meaning 

» CO 

and the glor>' of a great composition ? On the 
contrar}', each requires to stand alone, and dwarfs 
the rest to mere accompaniment. He had rather 
use the orchestra to set off his concerto with vari- 
ations, than loyally and heartily conspire with 
them in rendering justice to a symphony of Beet- 
hoven. The higher aspiratfons of artists can 
create only dissipated mu.«*ic in this sphere. When 
worldly interests shall hannonize, when fit sphere 
shall be open to the education and the use of 
every inborn taste and talent in each member of 
the social bodv, when Unitv shall be the law of 
society, there will be orchestras and choirs of 
genius, and all this labor now expended in an 
ill'requited drudgery or in vain show, will be in- 
spired to work together con nmore to the highest 
ends of Art and of Humanity. This i.s a hope 
respecting Music which perhaps only the believers 
in a better Social Onlcr have the privilege of 
entertaining. 



I^tisi^al d^htt-d^hat. 



-\^^- •,^\»\^**^s 






Q;[^The Twelfth half-yearly volume of our 
Jonmal commences with the present number. It is 
just the opening of the musical season, and we hope 
oar friends will remember us and send us in the 
names of many new subscribers. We must also jog 
the memory of many subscribers who are still delin- 
quent in their payments. In times like these, a Jour- 
nal that lives by what true love of Art there in the 
community, needs all the little that is pledged to it. 

The concert for the benefit of Sig. Gdidi is neces- 
sarily postponed. Due notice will be given when it 
takes place. 

Mr. Jambs C. D. Parker has been appointed 
organist and pianist to the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety, in the place of Mr. Mueller, who has gone to 
Alhany. We congratulate the Society and the lovers 
of Orntorio music on this appointment. Mr. P. is a 
young Bosioniun, of lihcral culture, in whom the 
love of music prevailed over professional tastes and 
interests, and drew him to Leipzi;;, where he earnestly 
availed himself of every means to make himself a 
sound musician. An«i tl.at he /< ; very much at home 
in the j:rcat \v«srks of nandel, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and the otiior classic masters, and especially in 
their oratorios ;.ti(I otlicr sacred works*. He is a 
quiet, modtPt gcnilctimn, as well as a musician, full 
of zeal for Art, and constantly improving himself in 
knowledge and in practice. Success to him and to 
the old Handel and Haydn ! Carl Zerrarn, the 
conductor, was to sail from Europe on the 1st of this 
month, and will douhdess he here in a couple of 
weeks, when the rehearsals of Handel's " Israel iu 
I^KJpt" (the oratorio of all others which our music- 
lovers should hail with joy) will be commenced in 
earnest The Italian opera season at Paris com- 
menced Sept. 15. Among the stars announced were 
Grisi, Mario, Alboni, Graziani and Lablache, who it 

appears "still lives.*' Verdi's Arclo has had 

what is called an "immense success" in Rimini, 
Italy. The composer was called out thirty times the 
first night, and so was the librettist once. After the 
performance, the whole theatre, audience and all, 
with the orchestra at their head, and with flaming ' 



torches, marched to Verdi's hotel, and made a noisy 

glorious ni;;hi of it On the Austrian emperor's 

birth-day a concert was given at the Imperial Lunatic 
Aitylum in Vienna. Stacdiol, the great basso, 
whose melancholy infirmity has made him there an 
inmate, attended, and gratiHed a party of friends 
after the concert with Schuljert's "Wanderer," which 
he sanjj with " 8uch a depth of feeling and expression 

that not a dry eye remained in the circle." Bronze 

I medals, of the size of a five shilling piece, have been 
distributed among the performers at the late Handel 

festival in London Vjeuxtemfs and Thalbero 

are still vibrating between New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, &c , and are expected here some time 
this month, stopping; to ^ive concerts by the way at 
Bridj^eport. New Haven and Hartford. 

Albert I). Allin, a yountr man of musical pro- 
mise, and an occasional contributor to thin Jonmal, 
died last week in Springfield, Mass. He was the 
onlv son of the Master Armorer at the U. S. Amorv, 
and is deeply lamented by all who knew him. The 
Springfield Republican says : 

Youn»f Allin had just attained hi« ma jority, crowned 
with the fruit of un industrious and well-spent boy- 
hood. We till knew him, and loved him. lie was a 
geniuM. Since we have heen connected with the 
press, he was the boy-publisher of a newspaper, and, 
in connection with other hoys, wrote the articles, set 
the type, and engraved the cuts. Since he was ten 
years old, he has been passionately devoted to music, 
and it would be hard to mention the numlier of 
instrument!* he cotild play upon. For some time 
past, he has been the or^ranist at Christ church. He 
was a writer of little operas and oratorios, which were 
performed by chosen companitms to delighted audi- 
ences. If mu<:ie was to be arranged for an o<'caston, 
his was the ready and skilful hand to do it. For 
some time past, he has l>een enjjapcd in the work of 
draftsman at the Armory. The last time we met 
him in the street, he said he was accumulating funds 
with which to visit Germany for the further pursuit 
of his musical studies. In fact, life was opening upon 
him with the full flush of golden promise; and the 
eyes of many friends were fixed upon him with hi;rh 
hopes. He is gone, and the dream is over ; hut he 
went with the Christian's character and the Chris- 
tian's hope. The family which has been thus sorely 
bereaved have the sympathy of oiir whole community. 

Our Boston School Committee did a good thing 
in passing the following Orders for the further intro- 
duction of music into the public schools : 

Ordered, That the study and practice of vocal 
music, as a part of the system of public instruction, 
be authorized by this Boa'rd; and that two half-hours 
each week in the Grammar Schools, and such time in 
the Primary Schools as shall be suflicicnt, be devoted 
to it. 

Ordered, That the pnpils shall receive the same 
credits for proficiency and undergo the same examin- 
ations in this as in other studies pursued in the 
schools. 

Ordered, That singing; constitute a part of the 
opening and closing exercises of each session of the 
Primary Schools ; and that in the Grammar Schools 
the mominpj session be opened and the afternoon 
session be closed with appropriate sinrrinp: ; and that 
in addition to the instruction already driven by the 
music teacher to the first and second classes, musical 
notation, the singing; of the scale, and exercises in 
reading: simple music, be practiced twice a week by 
the lower classes, under the direction of the teachers. 

Ordered, That it shall be the duty of the Music 
Teacher, for the time being, at the Girls' Hi^h and 
Normal School, to give such instruction to the pupils 
of that institution as may qiialify them to teach vocal 
music in our Public Schools. 

A contemporary has the following tribute to one 

of our most accomplished native soprano singers: 

Mrs. J. H. Loi^G, of Boston, has recently been 
taking a part in the State Musical Convention, held 
at Waterville, Me. The press and those present at 
the Convention speak of Mrs. Long's delicious voice 
in the most enthusiastic terms. This reminds us that 
a gentleman of this city, who is considered the best 
authority, recently stated to us, in remarking upon 
music in England, that there was not a singer among 
the resident vocalists of England wh^ possessed a 
more pleasing voice, or was a more accepuble 
vocalist, than Mrs Long, of Boston. The gentleman 
has just returned from England, and is familiar with 
magical mattera in Europe. 



The Masonic Temple, that seat of the Muses, now 
occupied as Piano -forte warerooms by the Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, and redolent of pleasant mem- 
ories of the best chamber concerts, has been purchased 
by the U. S. Government for a Court House ! That 
is indeed a profanation The New York Phil- 
harmonic Society announce their sixteenth season. 
The first day rehearsal, open to associate members, 
takes plaee on the 10th inst., Mr. Eibfeld conductor. 
The pieces will be Spohr's descriptive Symphony: 
" The Consecration of Tones," Beethoven's " Leon- 
ora" overture and Schumann's overture to "Manfred.** 
The number of performers is now eighty-onCf and of 
associate members eighteen hundred; five years ago 
these numbers stood at 67 and about 500 respectively. 

The New York Courier ^ Enquirer has a quaint 
correspondent at Cape Ann, a dear lover of good 
music and good poetry, who has been put upon quite 
country fare in the way of reading. From a popular 
book of Psalmody, which he found there, he extracts 
the following delightfully fresh and verdant bit of 
history, regretting that he cannot also give the music 
to which it appears as appendix : 

History informs us that Wolfjrauff Mozart, the (n^at 
German comf>oser, died at Vienna in 1791. There 
is something nirikincly touchiuL' and beautiful in the 
circumstances of his death His sweetest sonjr was 
the last he sunjr — the "Rbquikm" He had been 
employed on this cxquir^ite piece for several weeks, 
his soul filled with inspiration of richest melody, and 
already claiming kindred with immortiiliry. After 
givin;; it his Ia<>t touch, and breatltinp into it that 
undying spirit of aonjj which w.-is to consecrate it 
throu;>h all time as his cycnian strain, he fell into a 
gentle and quiet slumher. At hnpth the light foot- 
steps of his dan};hter Emelie awoke him. "Come 
hither. Emelie.'' said he, '*my task is done, the 
Ilequiein — my Requiem — is fini<«hed I" " Say not so, 
dear futlier," said the gentle irirl, interniptin<; him as 
tears stood in her eves, '• You rau«t 1^ better — vou 
look better, for even now your cheek has a glow ufxin 
it. I am sure wc will nurse you well a>;ain. Let me 
brifig you something; rcfrcshinjj." " Do not deceive 
yourself, my love!" said the dying father; "this 
wasted form can never be restohd by human aid. 
From Heaven's mercy alone do I look for aid in this, 
my dying hour. You spoke of refreshment, Kmelie; 
take these, my last notes; sit down by my piano, 
here, sing with them the hymn of your sainted 
mother; let me once more hear those tones which 
have lieen my solace and delight " Emelie obeyed, 
and with tenderest emotion sang the following 
stanzas : 

" Spirit, thy labor is o>r. 
Thy term of piobation ii« mn. 
Thy steps are dow tMiUo J fur the untmddrn shore, 
And the ra<-c of Immortal* begun,*- &c., &c. 

As she conclnded, says an account before us, she 
dwelt for a moment on the low notes of the piece, 
and then turn in); from the instrument, looked in vain 
for the approviut; smile of her father. It was the 
still, passionless smile which the wrapt and joyfnl 
spirit had left, with the seal of death upon those 
fea tores." — From the *'^ American Vocalist^ CoUection 
of Tunes, ^c. 

History, it seems, (adds the letter-writer) kills 
Mozart one year sooner thnn liio(;rapby. His wife 
and two sons outlived him, and he had no daughter 
and her name was not Emelie. The only thing true 
ahout the a>>ove is the " suthiu refrt^shing;" '* Cyenian 
strain" is not in my dictionary. But the sentiment! 

The French Opera season in New Orleans promises 
as well as ever, to judge from the following list of 
artists engaged : 

Messrs. Delagrave and Julian, first tenors grand 
opera; Jonca, first basso grand opera; Villa, first 
basso comic opera ; Maillet, second basso of comic 
and frrand opera; Holtzem, first tenor comic opera; 
Debrinay, second tenor comic opera; Rouche, first 
barytone; Venkel, second barytone. Mmes. Paola, 
soprano; Bouriseois, contralto; Colson, chantcnse 
legere ; Latonche, du^azon. Mr. Roux, stage man- 
ager. For drama and choristers. Messre. Vankel and 
Maillet, Mre. Vankel, Mme. Deligne, Miss Marie 
Leider. The new members of the troupe are now on 
their way, having sailed from Havre on the 4th 
September. — Picayune, 

The opera, they say, goes on swimmingly in New 
York ; great merchants, factories, banks " sospend,** 
but that holds oot; its notes are not protested. This 
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week thej htre had Enumi, with Laoranob, Mile. 
Vbstvali (in the chancter of Charles the Fifth, 
baritone !) Sig. Maccapexri, tenor, and Ga««ier; 
and J Puritanic by Lagrange, Brignoli, Amodio 
and CoLETTi, Cthe laitt three of the Philadelphia 
troupe.) To-night Mme. Frezzolini ftingi in Lu- 
cia^ and on Monday in VElitir tTAmore. So it goes 
on, the old story — ^not a word of Mozart yet, or 
Weber, or Beethoven . But they have had " The 

Barber**! Last evening FrcxsBolini sang in con* 

cert, with Tualdrrg, Vieu.\tbmp8, &c. To-morrow 
( Sunday evening) onder the same auspices, a ** Grand 
Oratorio/* Rossini's J^bat Mater, is announced at 
the Academy, when Lagrange breaks the if'e in ora- 
torio, aided by Vestvali, Mme. Strako^sch, Lahocetta, 
Gassier, Kocco, &c., with large orchestra and chorus. 
Beethoven's ** Pastoral Symphony" and the March 
from the " Prophet " fill the pro;; ram me. It is stated 
that Messrs. Ullman &. Co. have made arrangements 
with the Sacred Uarmonic Society (conducted by 
Mr. Bui STOW), to unite the opera solos and orcheS' 
tra with their chorus, and give eit;ht oratorio per- 
formances, including the " Messiah," *' Creation," 

'' Elijah," &c Miss Juliana May announces her 

second and last concert, before going to the South, 
for next Tuesday. 

On Monday evening the Italian Opera succeeds 
the Ilonxani Bullet at the Pbiladclpiiia Academy. 
Mr. Marhhall announces his stars, engaged for him 
by Mareizck, with muHi skill of rhetoric; the novel- 
ties lire, — 

Sijcnor HoxcoM, acknowledged as the greatCKt 
Lyric Artist of the age. 

SiKvior TACLiAKifJO, the f<rcat Uasso, from the 
Thoalro Royal, Covont Gnrdrn, London. 

Si«nor Stkochi Hottaudi, favorite Tenor from her 
Mnjesiy's Theatre, London. 

.Sijjnora I&amos, I'rinia Donna from Turin, and 
Si^^nora Taoi.i AFiro, from the Theatre Koyal, London. 

To which galaxy add the old favorites: Mme. 
Gaxzaniga, Si^^nors Brignoli, Amodio, Assoni 
and CoLKTTi : with a gleam of coming glory beyond 
all, for the manager " U proud " to announce that 
Tamrrulik, the t-nor, i.s engaged to come after the 
termination of his cn;;agcment at St. Petersburg. — 
When will it be onr turn ? Next week, answers 
liumor, but wo know her not. 

The London Committee, who managed the con- 
certs, readings, &c. given " In Remcmbnince of the 
late Mr. Douglas Jerrold," addrea^ a Fttiiement 
of results to the Maxiral Wurtd. They say : 

They have considered their personal resjionsihility 
a sufficient refutation of any untrue and pre]»OMtcruurt 
statements that have obtaine<l circulation as to 
property asserted to have l»cen left by Mr. Jerrold, 
and they now merely add, that unless they had 
timroiiirhly known, and Iteyond all doubt aNsured 
tliemnelvcs that their exertions were needed by the 
dearest obj<*ct<i of Mr. Jerrold's love, those exertions 
would never have been heard of. 

The audited accounts sl:ow that the various pcr- 
fornninces, readme, and lectures have reali%«*d, after 
the payment of all expenses, n clear profit of .£2,(KX). 
This .sum is to l»c expended in the purchaKC (tiirou;;h 
trustees) of a (loverninent annuity for Mrs. Jerrohl 
and lirr unmarried daughter, with remainder to the 
survivor. 

We iire bnppy to add, in conclusion, that, although 
we hiiv*' Iweii nio««i jiCnerou«ly Hssi««ted on many 
h.nid<, and c^pcriitlly by members of the muHieal 
profi-ssitMi, wc have never consciously accepted a 
s:irrili(M> that could iioi Im< iiflordcd.and have furnished 
^oorj eniployiiu lit mid jn^t remuneration to many 
ib-si-rvin;^ j-ersoiK. Wu are, sir. ynur faithful ser- 
vants, (!ii.\i:i.i:s DicKKNS, (Chairman. 
Alii unit S.Mirii, lion. Secreiiuv. 



What thkv Say or u 8. — In entering upon a new 
volume, in tbefse hard times, we do not see why we 
may not do like others (though it has not lieen 
hitherto our weakness), and protluce a few of the 
good woid:> of encouragement and commendation 
that have come to uk spontaneously from our con- 
U'mporaiicii. The first is from the Worcester Pci/- 
ladiani :— 



Dwight's Jourxal op Muaic. — The twelfth 
half-yearly volume of this journal commences Oct. 
3d. To those familiar with the manner in wliich it 
has always been conducted, we need say nothing of 
its excellence ; but to tho^e who have the misfortune 
to be strangers to its pages, wc would .«ay that it is 
the best musical paper published in this country, and 
probably has few equals in the old world. This may 
seem high praixc ; but it is the result of many years' 
close acquaintance with its columns, and will be 
echoed by all who have lieen its faithful readers. Its 
contributors arc among the l>est musical writers, and 
its news items are alwavs carefullv made out. Its 
editorials are the productions of a docp thinkin«r, 
earnest mind ; and the translations w^hieh it has ffiven 
with lavish baud, have always been of rare worth. 



We also feel honored in bcinir a«sociared with a 
journal as ex(Tllent as that of fJvflghCs Journal of 
Music. From the first day we saw the journal wc 
have read each issue with profit and constantly in- 
creasing admiration, and the more experii-m-e shows 
us what is rcqiiired in condu'-tin{>r a p(-ri(>di< al, the 
more are we iinprc^.^ied witli the iiiste. and jiuljrtiient, 
and literary altilitv with whi<'h tbi> Journal is edited. 
An increase in its circuhitton would be a maitcr of 
as much pleasure to ua i\< an IrM-rease in that of our 
o w n jou rti al .— Crayon , Nfiv York, 

Mr. Dwijjbt. the conductor of this excellent journal 
of tnu.sic, aniumnccs its sixth year. Diirinir i's ex- 
istence, he wivP, it has never om-c failed to make its 
appearance punctually every Saturday, and has 
earned, he ibinks, a ri^rht nor only to coniir:ue to 
live, but to bc<;iii to reniuoerate, much bitter than it 
has done, the incessant, anxious care and br.iin-work 
which have thus far kept it up to it fir-^t pronii>e. It 
will live on, (say« Mr. I)\vi;:lii.) if we live, f/un;; 
life, say we, to both ! — A'. 0. Pirajune, April ^ 18.')7. 

Wc know of no musiral f»«iper more deyervinj.' of 
patrona;:e than the .lour>i:il: jr (■■/.it.-iirK all riic news. 
foreign and doiiie<ii<-. li'trral cMliciMii' on tcjnciTfs 
fixu\ operas, and a L'n:at VMti<-ty (»f solid information, 
theori'tical. bio«:raphi<*aj ami rriiici-.l. Im reitaiil to t'lC 
celebrateil eouipo-4'.rs uf the p::*'' am-l pM'^eot crn- 
turies. We cordially rerommcnd ii to our musical 
readers as worthv their paironai'C and utreiitive pe- 
rusal. — fitzyeruUrs City Ittih, (Phi/a.) 

Why don't every one Rub-cribe for PMu'ffhfs .hwrnnl 
of Music, which i^ full of useful infor-naiion .ind val- 
uable news to the inu»ici.in and anuiienr, and we 
could not possibly do wiihouc if now. . . .Tbo-e who 
do not subscribe to Dwit/fU lose a fiiiul of entertain- 
ing and instructive readin;j. — Albtiny Timet. 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
DB. GUSTAV SCHILLING. 



CARD. 

On« of the first ndentlflc munirlanaof Bnropr,iuid decldadlj 
the ablest and mont fhorftogh renrher of luuiiic, T>r Gii#rMTi» 
SchiniDg, aatbor of r number ot m«>«t ituprrior dlihirrif* urt't 
other musical warku, hnii firriT««l hfre to enrNhiinh in the 
United Suren a Habile AcaUemy of Munir, niuiilar to rli« Om- 
•ervatolrw of Kun>p^. I nui miix{i>u« to reroinnteiid hliii ni<«( 
aricentlj bo all tbOM wbo eevk liiKbrr perfeRtion Wi t>i«' tirit* nee 
of rouMk. 8. TIIALIIEKU. 

New York, 1867. 

Before ntaliclnir mj projt^fc (nlrtwdv ar.noonrrd In Atnerimn 
Mu ic Jnurnnh) of h MuKiml (;(»ri>rrT:it"r>. I piopuiM* to |;ivo 
pp«!ciMl {iiRrrucrinii ti» h<(|i«*K »»•! (l«*iiiifnif>n cJ«'r>fi-nuM nf if- 
rraiiing ii«*i*<*nipUi<h<Ml Hrri m ttr CMini|M«'»r t<•llrbi•r^. liihtruo- 
tbm will t>e iaipHrtC'i in the a>llowiiii; iinnfic". vtr. : — 

Im— IManiviurte, Orgau, SiuKliii;, (tii iiKiuJi* hrn'iiftvr, alfo, 
cTiry other ia»truai«iit). 

2iJ — The in»»»erKl «irieuee of MuhIi* — lliirnmnj. Comprwition, 
Structure or Furm, Theorjr of liiHtruui«*iit«<, liii>irunieiunii«>n, 
Jiinuir.v, iKHth«iitiM, Acooeiiee, IMdwtirp 

In the lormer of th««e d«>p«rtiii^ntii limrruril.m will Itr int* 
parted to etich pupil Indivldunlly ; in the Intter M'Tfr.il piipilM 
can parcicipatM jointly. Ail th«ff«* iiul>Jeft«oriitaily will fallow 
in rcguliir euunie, each pupil nH-elvinic inxtru linn daily. Any 
p«-rM>ii, liowever, may dievote hiuiMeif either to one or Mn*ral 
of the branches, at pleaaare. 

1 also propoM to perfect omalmrj In either one of the above 
fltudiea. 

yor partieulan, apply (o 

DB. a. SCHILLINa. 

179 West 15th Street, N«w Tork, 
Or, care of Mr. C. HAUTMANN, 44 rrankUn St. 

A 8UFEBX0& SOPRANO SINGER 

Wlalien ft ffitaation to ring In Choreh. Apply at Kueiell h 
KichardMn'fl, 201 Waihington St. 



CHAMBER 00N0ERT<8. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB Intend on tbdr 
'•rriiTMl ffiini Europe RiTing th^lr utual Mties of Coneerte. 
All bunincM mattera fbr the Mrvieef of rhe Clab for pubUe or 
pririite con *ert«. cen be arranged by addrMxIng 

THOMAS RYAN, Secreury, 181 Hmrrlaon Avenue. 

Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 

Um the honor of announcing to tbi* dtlaenn of Boeton and 
▼irinitv bin inrentinn of giving a Serl'^e of SIX CHAMBER 
CONCEKTS. at the KoomM of Meesm. CaicxKaivo & Soim.^ 
The pn>KnmRiHi will embrace only the tcrt cboiccbt mosio. 
The foiicertB will be given once a week, commencing Sator-' 
day, Oct 17. 

Mr SHtter haa the ptearareof etatlng that he hae Mcured 
the VHiu«>>lc es^it'tMnce of Miiw Jasrar Twichkll, Meetn. Wh. 
ScnuLTXi:, UcNRT JuxoificKEi and othrr*. 

Tickrre fur the Hrrli-n of Six Cnnrertii, 84. Single tickets 81. 
SutMctlption llAt* will be found at Mt-Mrs. Chlckering & Bona' 
Rooms aod at the Mai>lc .Storea. 



JR. MILLRR ha* renioTcd to Nu. 229 V^aahlngton St. 
• wher(> hf will k«^p a full fupply of MUSICAL MER- 
CHANDISE of rv^ry dsMcrip'ion. 

J. U .MIIXKK \t> the New England Acent fortbeaaleoT 
MAXON BltOTllKKS* New York Muaital Publlcatlona. 
J ux Itec eiv«d : — 

THE JUBILEE. 

A New Col lection of Church Mitfic, by Wu. B. Bradbcrt. 

THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK, 
By OaoROi F. Koor. 

THE LIFE OF HANDEL, 
By Victor Sch(SL«urr. 

For Sale by J, B. MILIjER, 

No. 229 W'aahingcon St. Boaton. 



OTTO DRESEL 

May Tte addrra^Hl at f{u»M*ll /k Ri'-hnnlaon^ Mnnlc Store, 291 
\Va>hlnifloti .'*r or at the M»-wr!*. 0lii«-ktfring*8 ^^'are-cnoms. 
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Tranilated tin this Journal. 

Bach*8 Piano CompositionB. 

From the Qcrman of Rochuts. 
[Cooelnded from p. 210.] 

3. If we consider Bach's works in relation to 
the means, which he employed to reach his end — 
leaving out of the account those which he has in 
conmion with others — we find this peculiarity 
(and even Handel is inferior to him iu this 
respect) : that with him each and every part or 
voice is treated as a free (technically termed, a 
real) and melodious part ; each as it were sings 
its own song, and yet all together form one closely 
interwoven whole. Therefore one must be 
extremely attentive in these works to hear not the 
whole alone, but all parts in the whole, atid the 
whole as such at the same time with tlie parts. 
That is to say: one must so concentrate and 
collect himself, as that he^nay follow each part in 
itself (the separate movement of the voices, &c.), 
and yet not let the whole escape the ear, or even 
escape the mind and heart. 

These were the most considcrjiblc results of 
those inquiries as applied to Bach. You must now 
test them for yourself. — AVith less presumption, 
but more earnestness, than before, I attacked the 
works of Bach anew. Now, thought I XS myself, 
you know what you have to expect ; now it will 
not be your own fault, if your expectation be not 
satisfied. My expectation really was not satisfied, 
and yet it was my fault that it was not I saw 
and heard now, to be sure, much that was grand 
and beautiful, of which I had no conception in my 
more youthful experiments; but I saw and heard 
too much 1 could not, either by sight or hear- 
ing, take it all in as a whole, could not comprehend 
and master it and make it mine. The works not 
only developed their parts before me, but they 



completely disentangled and exposed them ; and I 
had a most profitable and instructive intellectual 
exercise: but nothincr more. But I already 
recognized too much, and had an obscure intima- 
tion of too much more, to leave off now. On this 
way, however, I was not to continue, unless I 
would be contented to reap nothing from it but a 
certain knack for learned seeming criticism. You 
must go farther, said I : but you must go hack ! 

I took up now in the first place Bach's Chorals, 
which are known to you. Here too is Bach 
himself; but the given church melody holds him 
back. Here I could easily perceive the progress 
of his voices, each by itself and all together; 
which I did the more readily, since I was familiar 
with the leading melodies at church. While I 
followed the master here, while I learned the 
rationale of things which at first sight seemed 
strange, if not even faulty — (as for example, his 
frequent crossing of the parts, his many alternation 
and transition notes, &c.), but still referred all to 
the whole and heard it sing itself as such in my 
mind : I gradually acquired a clear and positive 
impression, image, feeling, of what before had 
been but mere reflection in me. To hold this 
more firmly and impress it on myself more deeply, 
I tried to render the Chorals as perfectly as 
possible upon the instrument, so that every 
peculiarity and beauty in them should be ex- 
pressed. Then I discovered, how the deliver}' of 
the other works of Bach should be managed ; why 
I had found it so difficult and unsuccessful. I 
accustomed myself more and more to this manner 
of deliver}*. I must tell you something about it 
That I may not have to return to this hereafler, I 
anticipate what I learned only later to abstract for 
m\-self in the renderinsr of Bach's freer works.* 

The thoroughly melodious movement of all the 
parts is, as we have seen, a leading characteristic 
of the works of Bach. In performing tlieni, 
therefore, this must be brought distinctly Ijcfore 
the ear and impressively before the mind. 
Especially, as is self-obvious, must the principal 
theme, wherever it lies, stand out always promi- 
nent, and its every entrance must be sharply 
marked — without disturbing at the same time the 
other voices in their flowing course. To ensure 
this latter point, you must be very careful to 
observe the many ties; and, since the middle 
voices oflen in one flow of melody pass over from 
one hand to the other, the thumbs particularly 
must stand in a very close and tender bond of 

• I strike out this passage, since the reader will find 
what I have written now more fully treated in Fork el's 
little treatise on the life and works of Bach. (See 
Vol. yiii. of this Journal, pp. 2*5 et teq,) I only retain 
some particulars, which have not bo much occupied 
the attention of that writer. 



friendship. All this is doubly necessary in the 
Fugues and fugued pieces of Bach. His less 
strict compositions, which he calls Fantasias, 
Preludes, &c., fa<^'ilitate this; but they recjuire 
the strictest attention to be paid to the fundamen- 
tal harmony : for what does not Bach sometimes 
introduce upon one and the same ground-tone, 
and where do not his figures, which relate to that 
tone, run ! And now the deliver)- of the figures 
must be ko rounded off, bv increase and diminu- 
tion of force, &c., that the hearer not only shall 
never lose that fundamental hamionv, but shall 
even clearly apprehend the gradual departure 
from and gradual return to the principal accord, 
without having to calculate it 

All this mdced is very hard to execute, partly 
in the nature of the case, partly because we, 
especially in what concerns the middle parts, are 
not accustomed to it But do you control yourself 
and persevere in your rontrol, and it will certainly 
succeed. To return now to my course. 

I pa&sed fi-om the Chorals to " The Well-tem- 
pered Clavichonl."* Here, too, it was a long time 
before I could satisfy myself; and the fault was 
partly, but not solely, owing to my far from entire 
success in the aforesaid manner of deliver}'. 
Whether the cause lay in the thing itself, or in my 
being accustomed to an entirely different kind of 
music, or in the limitation of my faculties, I still 
often lost the thread, and ere I was aware of it 
there I sat and reckoned. You need still, said I, 
a preparation. I fell upon Handel.f He writes 

♦ " Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, in all the 
keys, for the Piano.*' A nice edition of this invalua- 
ble work has just been published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston. — En. 

t Of the little exercises, which Bach wrote for his 
scholars, and which are now (1830) newly printed in 
the Leipzig collection, I did not know. They might 
antiwer the purpose, but may in part appear too dry. 
With more confidence I recommend the fifteen short 
pieces, found in the same collection, under the title of 
Si/mphonies, These arc easy, and yet have very beau- 
tiful passages. Hriudcl's piano compositions were for 
a long time almost unknown in Germany. Herr Nii- 
gcli, in Zurich, has the honor of having prepared a 
beautiful edition of several of them. The second vol- 
ume of his collection of " "Works in the strict style," 
contains such beautiful piano *^ Suites" by Handel, 
that there is nothing to be said to the musician who 
throws them aside as antiquated rubbish. Even one 
who is not in earnest in the art of music, but who has 
a sense for what is best in various forms and styles, 
will not go away empty from them. I have often made 
the experiment of playing pieces from them—* such as 
the Variations in £ major or D minor, the Largo with 
the fugue in F sharp minor, the Fugue in F minor, 
&c.,— before persons who, without any school, had 
only music in their souls, and a not unpractised ear ; 
I have purposely concealed from them that the pieces 
were by a great master : and yet no one listened to 
them without pleasure. 
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also in the strict style, I thought ; but less artificial 
and difficult. If many of Bach's piano pieces 
have more depth of mind, Handel's have more 
fullness of soul. Since he approaches more the 
popular style (in the best sense of the word), he 
is easier to follow ; his works too are more easy to 
perform. I sought out therefore the dusty so-called 
Organ Concertos and Piano Svites of Handel; 
and I cannot tell you, with what delight, increased 
with every repetition, I went through the most of 
them. My hand, too, almost imperceptibly, ac- 
customed itself to their sure and exact rendering. 

I now returned to the " Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord." As I had no idea of exercising merely 
my understanding and my hands upon Bach's 
works, I marked the pieces which seemed best 
adapted to me, (without any special reference to 
their leamedness, their ingenuity, &c.) with the 
purpose of confining myself to them alone. They 
now afforded me a great deal of delight whenever 
I returned to them, not to while away a vacant 
hour, but with collected mind. Frankly con- 
fessed, among the considerable multitude there 
were not many pieces which I thus distinguished. 
I did not allow that to concern me, for I had not 
now to do with seeming, even before myself. On 
a repetition, however, after some time, of the 
whole work, I necessarily made a respectable ad- 
dition to the number of marked pieces. I had 
made progi'css, and become more at home in this 
kind of music. In the scfjuel I could not refrain 
from singling out more and more, so that now in 
the first part about half, in the second part per- 
haps two thirds of the pieces had their marks in the 
margin. For your use and edification I will name 
to you the pieces, with which I found myself on 
friendly terms during my first and second course, 
particularly since I count them even now among 
the more excellent ones, without, however, placing 
several of the rest below them. 1 name them ac- 
cording to their keys, that you may find them in 
any edition you may chance to have. 

First Part. — Prelude in C major (to be 
perfonucd on the piano for the most part with 
the dampers raised) ; Fugue in C# minor ; 
Fugue in D major ; Prelude in D minor (again 
partly without dampers) ; Prelude in E[) minor; 
Prelude and Fugue in F# minor ; Fugue in A 
major; Prelude and Fugue in B^) minor; Fugue 
in B major; Prelude in B minor. 

Second Part. — Fugue in C major; Fugue 
in C minor ; Fugue in C# minor ; Fugue in D 
major; Fugue in D minor; Fugue in £[> major; 
Prelude and Fugue in F# minor ; Fugue in G 
minor; Fugue in A\} major ; Fugue in B[> minor; 
Fugue in B major; Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor. 

I could now proceed with confidence to the 
polyphonic compositions of Bach (or voices and 
orchestra. I went to work with earnest inclina- 
tion, not without industrious pei-scvcrancc, and, 
as I had the opportunity in Leipzig, I heard sev- 
eral of them performed rt»poatcdly ; but I never 
approached them without fii':>t collecting my mind. 
I soon remarked, that it now no longer reipiired 
any special prci)arations, to understand and to 
enjoy the most of these works. But w*ithout this 
collectedness of mind, my dear A., one is lost for 
them, as he in fact is for all the nobler works of 
Art. Tlierefore I advise you: If you feel a 
certain languor or impatience overtake you on 
the way, let the follo^ving movements out of Bach's 
Motets, the same that are a1>ove named, be sung 



to you : As a father pilieth^ &c. ; Be prai$e and 
glory ^ &c.; Jch iasse dich uicht^ Siv. Your choir 
can do that, since thev are not hard to execute. 
Then you will feel yourself strengthened, 1 am 
sui*e, and cannot fail to keep on with true zeal 
and perseverance. Tliat Bach's works now afiford 
me very high enjo}'ment, you may well infer from 
the fact that I w^rite you such a long letter, to help 
you on toward the same enjoyment. 

" Yes, that is all very well," you say in a sort 
of despair, and the forefinger of your left hand 
slips behind the left ear — " but does the man not 
think, when he stakes out roads here, like a 
survevor, that his road is bv no means a short one, 

• ' ft ' 

and not agreeable either, e8|)eciaUy at the 
beginning, where tlie hedges by the wayside only 
bear hips and thorns, but no roses ?" — But no; 
you will not say that. You know well, that we 
mortals can bring nothing of any consequence to 
pass without earnest and persistent labor ; nothing 
out of oui-selves, how much less in ourselves. 

For Dwlsht's Journal of Musie. 

A Christening of Bells, at Bonn on the Rhine. 

(From my Journal, July, 1849.) 

The market-place of this city would be a ver}- 
fair right-angled triangle, were not one extremity 
truncated by the town-house, and the hypothenuse 
somewhat curved. The Briicke gasse (street) 
pierces the hypothenuse about the middle, and at 
the opposite angle is the opening from the market 
into Wenzel and Bruders streets, as you go down 
to the Flying bridge — or ferr}'-boat. In Bruders 
street stands the church of St Kemigius, and in 
the church, over the grand altar, is a very good 
picture of that saint, in bishop's robes and para- 
phernalia, baptizing Clovis, King of the Franks. 
Well, yesterday forenoon, July 29th, the Bruders 
gasse people were all in commotion : indeed to 
some degi'ce all the people were, who dwell in 
the streets leading thence down to the flying 
bridge. I thought I had seen a street decorated 
before, as in Boston on occasion of some great 
procession ; but I gained new ideas on the sub- 
ject yesterday. The street — not a very long one, 
to be sure — was dressed completely with branches 
of trees, garlands and wreaths; Prussian and 
other German with Ecclesiastical flags were sus- 
pended over it in such numbers as entirely to 
shade it i in two or three places long wreaths ex- 
tended across the street, with bells formed of 
wicker work and green leaves suspended from 
tlie centre ; and the population, rich and poor, 
was crowding back and forth as in an avenue 
leading to Boston Common on the evening of the 
4th of July. The two little bells upon the church, 
which was trimmed inside and out with flags, 
wreaths and the like, were jingling and jangling 
— and, upon the whole, a foreigner could not but 
feel that some extraordinary excitement pre- 
vailed. AVhat could be the cause of it ? The 
parish of St. Remigius had purchased three new 
bells for the church, the largest weighing about a 
thousand pounds, and they were to make their 
triumphal entry at two o'clock, P. M. All the 
trouble and expense of the "demonstration" 
were to welcome the arrival of these three little 
bells. At tw^o o'clock I plunged into the crowd 
and made my way towards the ferry. Soon there 
was firing of cannon, and the broad boat swung 
from her wharf on the opposite shore of the 
Rhine, crowded to repletion with people, and, 



like the church, decked in *flags, garlands and 
flowers. In six or eight minutes another dischax^e 
announced its arrival at the wharf, and soon the 
procession approached, but turned up another 
street, to the great disappointment of the good 
ladies who dwelt in that in which 1 was standing. 
Makin;; mv wav back to the church, I found a 
house opposite its entrance, into which the plea 
of being a stranger and an American gained me 
instant admittance, and a good stand at an open 
window. By and by along comes the proces- 
sion, but turns down Wenzel gasse, so we must 
fain wait a spell longer. However, in time vir- 
tuous patience is rewarded. Down the street, 
which cur\'e8 a little, we see a flag or two ad- 
vancing and opening a way through the dense 
crowd ; then a band, not all of brass, and with 
abundance of bass, follows, playing lustily that 
opera chorus by Balfe, " In the g}'p8}*'8 life we 
read," &c. ; then come the boys of the schools 
with their teachers, or at least so many as belong 
to the parish ; then come a few members of the 
citizens' guard, dressed uniformly but not in t/nt- 
fomi ; then four splendid red horses, drawing the 
bells in a long wagon, all decorated, wagon and 
bells, in the same style of flag and garland ; and. 
finally, gentle and simple, rag tag and bobtail, 
rich and poor, wise and foolish, male and female, 
in a den.se mass, bringing up the rear. And now 
I had a fair view of the bells ; they looked so 
small, that I involuntarily repeated to myself: 
Monies patiuriunt et nascitur ridlculus mus I 
Why do not the priests apologize, like Scholas- 
tikos, who expressed his shame at making so 
much funeral over such a little child ! So after 
winding through the streets for an hour they 
came to a stop at the church gate, and singing 
was heard from within, but what ccromonies were 
performed I know not. 

This moniing (July 80th) I went to the churoh* 
It was fitted up ver}- tastefully with garlands and 
wreaths, and in the choir — ^that part of the churoh 
wherein stands the high altar — was a great num- 
ber of plants, most luxurious in their growth, 
showing as plainly as yonder fat priest, the ad- 
vantage arising from a living in the church. A 
host of elegant shrubs in large tubs, on the floor, 
on the steps of the altar, and indeed high up that 
structure, with large bunches of white lilies inter- 
spersed, did make the choir very beautiful. Just 
in front of the few steps which lead from the 
main floor to the choir, was a beam, resting upon 
two stout posts, to which were suspended the 
bells, both frame and bells covered with ever- 
greens and flowers. And now it is eight o'clock. 
All who aro to take part in the ceremonies are 
in their places. Directly in front of the bright, 
flower-decked bells, are the bishop and several 
priests, with reading-de:<ks and missalr^, standing 
with their backs to the crowd, which covere the 
tessellated pavement Beyond the bells, upon 
the upper one of the choir stei)S, is a line of little 
girls dressed in white, with wreaths upon their 
heads, and all except the central one, who bears 
a bright crucifix, holding a stalk of the brilliant 
white garden lily iu their hands. Beliind them, 
on the floor of the choir, stands a chorus of some 
twenty-five or thirty male and female singers. 
And now all, save the sound of the feet entering 
and departing, a sound which never ceases in 
foreism catholic churches — is still, and from the 
choir streams forth a six-part hymn, with Latin 
words, composed by Orlando Lasso some 300 
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years ago, and sung vnih no instrumental accom- 
paniment whatever. It was simply this in Eng- 
lish : " In dedicating the bell, let the people sing 
praises, and let sweet sounds resound from their 
mouths." And how sweetly did it sound ! The 
long-drawn tones held by one part while the 
others were making cadences — now all combining 
in a burst of the most delicious yet, to me, strange 
harmony — now dying away, till a few, perhaps a 
sinsrlc rich female voice continued the strain, and 
then the others came flowing in — now in fugue 
and now in plain song — the hymn drew to a 
close, like the sofl voice of an ^Eolian harp. 

Then followed the blessing of the salt and 
water which were to be used in the baptismal 
ordinance. This took a long time. Latin psalms 
were recited in a manner which put me in mind 
of a class at school reading together aloud ; bishop 
and priests went through with — I suppose they 
know how many prayers ; then taking the salt, 
the bishop sprinkled it into tlie water, being care- 
ful that it fell in form of a cross, saying, in Latin 
still : " I mingle the salt and the water in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." Theu followed another prayer, 
after which the washing. The bishop dipped a 
bunch of herbs — at a distance it looked like box 
— into the salt water, brushed the bells a few 
times with it, and passed it to a priest who fin- 
ished this operation by going thoroughly over 
them all, inside and out I could not hear wheth- 
er during this ceremony the names were given, 
but they did receive, sometime during the cere- 
monies, the names, Remigius, Mary and Joseph. 
The washing through, the chorus again sang; 
it was also a Latin psalm, in ten parts, composed 
by Gabrielli, a contemporary- of Lasso — " Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and le^ my prayer come unto 
thee. Hide not thy face from me, in the day 
when I am in trouble ; incline thine ear unto 
me in the day when I call ; answer me speedily." 

Would that you, whose souls can enjoy music 
of the highest order, could have heard those ten 
parts beseeching the Lord to hear their cry I 
Such pleading tones — the effect uninjured by any 
sounds other than the human voice — ^the combi- 
nations so singular yet so sweet and touching. I 
begin to see now that I am in a Catholic countr}*, 
where Mendelssohn found that style which is so 
sublime and tender in " Elijah." 

Now followed the recitation of sundry other 
paalms — a ceremony with a bunch of th}nne and 
sundry other herbs, which I lost — and then a five- 
part hymn, by Palestrina. It was a hymn in 
praise of the Trinity, indescribably beautiful : — 
*' Let all creatures laud thee, adore thee, glorify 
thee ! " Had the singers been votaries of Jupiter, 
you would involuntarily have bowed dnd adored. 

A psalm followed, chanted by men's voices 
responsively, as the psalms have been chanted in 
the Catholic church for a thousand years — ^not 
melodious, but solemn — to me strange and quaint. 
Another prayer — ^the passage from Luke — a ser- 
mon — and a repetition of the composition of 
Lasso, by the chorus — and the ceremony of con- 
secrating these three rather insignificant church 
bells was complete — and high time too, those little 
girls must have thought, who had been standing 
there in the face of all the people nearly two 
hours with the lilies in their hands j 

All this took place in Bonn, the seat of one of 
the principal German universities, on the great 
highway of European travel, the Rhine, and on 



the 29th and SOth days of July, 1849, the middle 
of the nineteeth centurv\ If at this time and 
place the ceremonies I have described could 
awaken such interest as was manifested bv the 
successive crowds which filled the church, how 
abiding and powerful must have been the im- 
pression made upon the mind of the peasant or 
humble mechanic of the dark ages ! a. w. t. 
— - ■ - « .^^». » . _. ,^ _ — 

The State of Music in England. 

BY V. SCHCELCHEB. 
(From the Critic, June 2, 1856.) 

Those who have never lived in England usu- 
ally deny that there is in that country any taste 
for or knowledge of music. Never was there a 
greater mistake. Without excepting either Ger- 
many, or France, or Italy, there is no countr}' 
where classic compositions are more eagerly 
sought for, listened to, and appreciated, than in 
England ; there is no country where one may 
hear better music, or where it is executed on a 
moT-e magnificent scale. 

England, it is true, has not produced a sin<ile 
great composer. Puivcll, who lived about the 
end of the seventeenth century, was, with all his 
high merit and his boldness, onlv a man of the 
second rank. We mav sav tlie same of Dr. Anio, 
who was a true composer; for, although little 
known out of England, and scarcely appreciated 
even in his own country, he had one great cjual- 
itv of jrenius, namely, an individuality of style. 
Handel was a German ; he arrived in London 
ready-m,ide, as it were ; and his style remained, 
after fifty years' sojourn, precisely what it was 
when he airived. England has never created a 
school, or a style peculiar to itself. The Glees of 
the sixteenth century will always charm, just as 
the Irish melodies do : but thev are mere frajr- 
ments of the simplest kind, and have nothing m 
them tending to high eminence. The English 
know this ; and they prove their good taste by 
never pla}'ing their own music, and by only play- 
ing the best music of other countries. 

Another fact, little known on tlie Continent, 
is, that the cultivation of music is of very ancient 
date in this country. It is not even known when 
the Doctorship of Music was instituted, a degree 
still conferred in the two great Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; but we find mention 
made of a man named Uambois who bore that 
title in 1470, (Busby's Dictionary of Music). 
That wild beast called Henry Vill. composed 
glees which deserved to survive him. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was part of a gentleman's 
education to be able to read at sight the music of 
any song which might be presented to him. 
Among the subscribers to some of Handel's 
operas, which were published by subscription, 
may bo found the Apollo Society at Windsor ; 
the Musical Society at Oxford ; the Ladies' So- 
ciety at Lincoln ; the Salisbury Society of Music; 
the Musical Society at Exeter ; and at London, 
the Philharmonic Club; the Philharmonic So- 
ciety; the Monday Night Musical Society; the 
Wednesday Musical Society ; the Society of Mu- 
sic at the Castle, in Paternoster Row ; the Crown 
and Anchor Musical Society; the St. Cecilia 
Society. Mr. Townsend enumerates the follow- 
ing societies as existing in Dublin in 1741, the 
year in which Handel went there : The Charita- 
ble Musical Society in Fishamble-street ; the 
Charitable and Musical Society in Vicai^street ; 
the Charitable Musical Society on College Green; 
the Charitable Musical Society in Crown Street ; 
the Musical Society in Werburgh-street ; the 
Academy of Music, and the Philharmonic Society. 
The name of this last seems to indicate that it 
occupied itself more particularly with instru- 
mental music. The Dunlin ioumals of the same 
period make mention of similar societies at Cork, 
at Drogheda, and other places. Their names 
prove at the same time their noble purpose ; for 
nearly all were destined to succor some particular 
misfortune. 

The England of to-day has not degenerated 
from this brilliant past She can number more 
musical societies than we know of elsewhere. — 



There are — The Sacred Harmonic Society ; the 
I^ndon Sacred Harmonic Society ; the Union 
Harmonic Society ; the HuUah Society ; the Ce- 
cilian Society, whose existence dates since 1785 ; 
the Amateur Musical Society, directed by Mr. 
Henry Leslie : the Society of British Musicians ; 
the ^ladrigal Society ; the Bach Society, whose 
object is to reproduce and popularize the works 
of the great man whose name it has assumed, etc. 
All these societies, witli orchestras of from 200 to 
600 members, meet every year from twelve to 
twenty times, and find a public willing to support 
them. Their choruses are composed of amateurs 
and professional singers. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London, founded in 1813, served as a 
moclel to that celebrated French Societe des Con' 
certs du Conservatoire^ which only dates from 
1827. It was the Philharmonic Society which 
purchased the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, 
and purchased this immortal work for one hun- 
dred guineas ! Many of Haydn's delicious sym- 
phonies were composed in I^ndon in 1790; and 
Ilaydn often observed that ** it was England that 
had made him celebrated in Germany" (Diction- 
ary of Musicians), ITie New Philhannonic 
So'-iotv, orijanized onlv three years aw by Dr. 
Wilde; the Orchestral Union, comliKted by a 
very able Icailcr, Mr. Alfred Mellon ; — give, each 
of them, twelve concerts vearlv, in which grand 
synipiionics are ])erfoniied. The Quartette So- 
ciety, and the Musical Union, which devote 
themselves rcliijionylv to the instrumental chamber 
music of Boccherini. Ilaydn, Pleyel, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Hummel, Onslow, etc., can also adduce 
their existence for many years in proof that there 
is no lack of amateurs. All this is exclusive of 
the Opera-houses, Italian and English, and two 
or three special concerts wliich occur every day 
during those three months which arc called " the 
season." That this is no exaggeration, may be 
proved by the advertisements of a single day of 
" the season." The list is really curious ; for, so 
far from having collected it with difficulty, it has 
been taken bodily from the Times of Monday, 
the 14th of May, i855 : 

Sacred Habmonic Society, Kxeter Hall. — On the 
25th of May will be repeated Haydn's *' Creation." 
The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of nearly 700 performers. 

London Saciied Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 
May the 21st, Haydn's oratorio " Creation,'* preceded 
by the Royal Birth-day Cantata, with band and cho- 
rus of nearly 800 performers. 

Musical Union. — To-morrow, May 15, at "Willis's 
Rooms, Trio in E minor, piano-forte, etc., Spohr; 
Quartet No. 2, in G, Beethoven, etc. 

St. Martin's Hall. — Mozart's •• Requiem," Beet- 
hoven's Choral Fantasia, etc., will be performed under 
the direction of Mr. John Hullah on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 16. 

Har3»[onic Union, Hanover Square Rooms. — ^May 
30, Mendelssohn's " Elijah." 

The English Glee and Madrigal Union.— The 
Annual Series of Morninsc Concerts will take place at 
Willis's Rooms on the 28th of May, and 4th and 11th 
of June. 

Philharmonic Society. — The Fifth Concert will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms this eve- 
ning, the 14th in St. Program e : — Sinfonia in E flat, 
Mozart; Concerto piano-forte in E minor, Chopin; 
Sinfonia, Pastorale, Beethoven ; Overture, Prectoaa, 
Weber. 

New Philharmonic Society, Exeter Hall. — On 
May 23, Svraphony in B flat, Beethoven, &c. 

Mr. Willy's Quartet Concerts. — The Third and 
last Concert will take place at St. Martin's Hall, on 
May 18. 

Mrs. John Macfarren will give her Two Annual 
Matinees of Piano-forte Music, at the Beethoven 
Rooms : the first on May 19. 

Mr. H. Cooper's Second Soiree of Violin Music 
vnll take place at 27 Queen Anne street, on May 16. 

Mme. Clara Novello will sing in ** Immanucl," 
on May 30, at St. Martin's Hall. 

Mmb. Puzai's Annual Grand Morning Concert will 
take place on May 21, at Willis's Rooms. 

Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper'b Annual 
Grand Concert will take place at St. Martin's Hall, 
on June 13. 

Charles Salaman's Musical Lecture and Enter- 
tainment, illustrated by his own performances on the 
Virginals and Harpsichord, etc., to-morrow, at the 
Marylebone Institution. 

Mr. Bbkbdict's Annual Grand Morning Concert 
will take place on June 16, at the Royal Itahan Opera. 

SiONOR Marras's Annual Grande Matinee Musi- 
cale will take place on May 20. 

SiONOR and Madame Ferrari's Annual Concert 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
May 16. 
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Sappho Glee Clvb. — Southwark Literary Institu- 
tion, Borough Road. — ^This evening a Concert will be 
piven by the members of the above Society, compris- 
ing Olees, Madrigals, etc. 

Surely it will be admitted that the countn* in 
which so much music is to be found, in one single 
day, must be musical. 

The societies which we have made mention of 
above occupy themselves with the highest and 
most difficult class of works. In 1854, the Bach 
Society (with an excellent musician, Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, at its bead) executed twice tlie 
Passion of the jjreat fuguist of Leipzig ; and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society played twice, and with 
admirable development, about the commence- 
ment of last year, Deethoven's colossal Mass in D. 
The New Philharmonic Society has produced 
Cherubini's Mass in C. Where but in England 
can ^'ou hear these exalted productions ? Where 
but in England can you depend sufficiently upon 
the public to risk the outlay of producing them ? 
And what proves still more the elevated taste of 
the English is, that these works belong to the 
sacred music of the Romish Church, of that Popish 
religion which the majority of them dislike ; in 
deference to which feeling Cherubini's Mass is 
called a ;* Grand Choral Work," and Beethoven's 
is advertised as " Beethoven's Semce." 

We may go so far as to say that the English 
have a passion for music; and this is all the more 
striking, because, in spite of the facility with 
which they become infatuated, they are, after 
their American descendents, the people of all 
others who have the least enthusiasm. A gentle* 
man met Haydn in tHe middle of the street, 
stopped him, stood opposite to him for some time, 
examined him, and said '* You are a great man ! " 
having said which he passed on (Life of Haydn, 
by Stendahl). This is not a French enthusiasm, 
but it is enthusiasm neveiiheless ; and music has 
occasionally inspired the English to manifesta- 
tions quite French or Italian. A beautiful lady, 
carried beyond herself by a oavatina of Farinelli, 
rose up and cried out,* *• There is but one God 
and one Farinelli I " (Hawkins, p. 887.) 

The English have always sung, and still sing, 
much more than is generally imagined on the 
Continent. Tliere belong to this countrj- several 
collections of from one to six volumes in octavo, 
in quarto, and in folio, consisting of songs and 
ballads. It is something alarming to see. The 
British Musical Miscellany, published from 1 735 
to 1737, would be alone enough to turn the head 
of the most fanatical of Italian melomaniacs. It 
contains not less than 900 pages in quarto, closely 
covered with music, which howls uproariously the 
pleasures of Bacchus, and si^hs out the amours 
of an innumerable band of Phillises, Chloes, Nan- 
cies, Damons and Cor}'dons, To speak the truth, 
the English even abuse muac : they seem unable 
to do anything without it, and mix it up with 
ever}-thin«r less discreetly than beseems so delicate 
an art If you go to the annual floral exhibitions 
you are deafened by the red-coated bands of such 
and such a regiment blazing away in all the pride 
of brass ; if you go to a panorama, or to an exhi- 
bition of Turkish costumes, or to hear Mr. Gorrlon 
Gumming, the lion-slayer, recounting his exploits, 
or to a wax-work, everywhere you find a gentle- 
man who pianofies away in a comer, with his 
nose in the air. Even the Crjstal Palace has a 
permanent orchestra. 

** Axmez vous la muscade ? On en a mis partout." 

Boileau, 
^ It is also a fact worthy of notice, as proving 
this extensive and popular taste for music, that at 
the Middlesex Sessions held in October, 1856, 
out of 100 applications made to the magistrates 
for licenses to play music (without dancing) 51 
were granted, and these were in addition to the 
old list of 305 licenses which, witii one or two 
exceptions, were renewed. If we consider the 
licenses granted by the magistrates of the citj- of 
London and for the county of Surrey, it is cer- 
tainly not too much to saV that there are from 
five to six hundred places for the performance of 
music alone (without dancing) in the metropolis. 
What other capital in the world can boast of a 
similar fact ? 

[To b« eontiDoed.] 



The Prince de la Hoskowa. 

(From th« Nicderrhelnbcht Hofik-ZeltDnf ) 

On the 25th July, died in Paris, of a neuralgic 
affection, the Prince de la Moskowa, son of 
Marshal Ney, who gained his title of Prince at 
the passage of the Borodino. 

Bom in the year 1803, he witnessed, as a boy, 
the splendor of the first Empire, and remained, 
as a man, true to the political principles and views 
required by the grand reminiscences bequeathed 
him by his father. In the year 1828, he married 
the daughter of Jacques Lafitte, and assumed an 
important position in the militar}- and political 
world. Richly endowed by nature with mental 
qualities, he combined, with a thoroughly serious 
yearning for the arts and sciences, an extraordi- 
nary facility in comprehending and mastering the 
most opposite subjects, so that it would not he an 
easy task to find, in the higher ranks of society, 
any one who combined so varied an education 
with so much profundity and such practical 
experience, as the Prince de la Moskowa. 

We cannot here enter upon what he did in his 
military and political career : we dedicate these 
lines only to the service he rendered music, for 
which his death is a real loes. 

He received from Nature a great aptitude for 
music. This was manifested very early, and its 
development accelerated by an uncommon par- 
tiality for the art When no more than thirteen 
years of age. he had already composed a mass, 
performed at Lucca, and favorably received, even 
Dy good judges. What was considered particu- 
larly striking and unusual, was the fact of a boy 
stua}'ing the old sacred masters, and uniting with 
this a happy imitative talent 

This tendency for the old Italian sacred-music 
the Prince followed up, fostered and cherished, 
from his earliest youth all his life; and, by 
collecting, performing, and diffusing this music, 
did a very ^reat deS to advance it In spite of 
his predilection for this style, in which, also, he 
tried his hand in several onginal compositions, his 
musical taste and exertions were not at all one- 
sided. He appreciated the Beautiful in every 
kind of composition, and even labored himself in 
the most opposite style, since he subsequently 
turned his talent to comic opera. 

Even while yet a youth, he devoted a great deal 
of money, time, and trouble, to collecting the 
autograph compositions of the great masters of the 
sixteentn century, and soon had one of the richest 
libraries existing, as far as old sacred music was 
concerned. He was not, however, contented with 
merely collecting, but exerted himself, likewise, 
to make public many of the treasures thus dug up 
by himself, and endeavored to restore them once 
more to life for the lovers of art at the present day. 
For this purpose, he founded, in conjunction with 
Adolphe Adam, the Soci^t^ des Concerts for 
sacred and classical music. The performances of 
the Society attracted the most select members of 
the musical world in Paris, and tended very much 
to purify and awaken a taste for sacred composi- 
tions. He had, it is true, to struggle most, in this 
respect, with the Parisians' love of novelty and 
change, as well as with the honible state of sacred 
composition and organ-music in France generally; 
but he followed up his object with indomitable 
perseverance, and his efforts are far from having 
proved ineffective. Besides, we must appreciate 
such efforts for art more by the will than by the 
deed. 

That such a man, so highly j^fled and educated, 
artistically speaking, and holdmg so high a position 
in society, was distin^ished for advancing, sup- 
porting, and patronizing artists and art, is a fact 
which scarcely requires to be mentioned. He 
devoted his sympathies, both verbally and practi- 
cally, to the cultivation of music in its entire scope, 
but more especially to that branch of it to which 
he was especially partial. Hence it was that 
historical concerts, such as those got up by F^tis, 
in Paris, in the first place, and afterwards those 
started by Delsarte, were particularly favored 
with his patronage. The foundine of the Con- 
servatorjT for Sacred Music, by Niedeimayer, too, 
met in mm with a strong supporter. 

In the nudst of his archsologico-musical labors, 



he found time and inclination for composing comic 
operas — a rare occurrence in the case of a musician 
with so serious a turn of mind, but which was 
formerly often to be met with in Italy. As an 
instance of this, we may mention Pcigolese, who 
gained as much praise by his comic opera. La 
Serva Padrona^ as by his Stabat Mater. The 
Prince de la Moskowa produced his opera, Le 
Cent'SuissCy in June, 1840, at the Op^ra-Comique. 
It met with an equally favorable reception mxn 
the critics and the public at large, and ran a 
hundred nights. Mile. Darcier, one <^ the most 
pleasing and clever singers of Paris, made her 
first appearance in it. His second opera, Yvonne, 
was given, at the same theatre, in 1855, but was 
not so successful, although it is said to be rich in 
melody. According to a Paris newspaper, the 
Prince was employed, during the latter years o^ 
his life, on a grand dramatic composition, which, 
according to report, is nearly completed. 

As a literary. man, the Prince first tried his 
hand on a subject perfectly unconnected with 
music, namely, a pamphlet on the amelioration c£ 
the breed of horses, for among his favorite pursuits 
was that of horse-racing, in which he played a 
principal part in 1828 and 1834. The opinions 
of one of tne first sportsmen in Europe could not 
fail to produce a sensation, and procured him a 
reputation of a very diflferent kind and in very 
different circles tcTthat which he enjoyed in mu- 
sical matters. At a later period several articles, 
mostly of an artistic nature, written by him, ap- 
peared in the Consitttitionnel, the France Musi- 
cale, and the Revue des Deux Mondes, In the 
last-named journal especially was published a 
ver}' attractive scries on Algeria, describing, in a 
characteristic, acute and clever manner, toe im- 
pressions produced on him by his journey through 
the Frcnoli pomcn^ions in Northern Africa. 
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Verdi's Hew Opera. 

(A STORY OF BIMINI.) 

Signer Verdi's new opera, Aroldo, was produced 
at Rimini for the first time on the IGth of August. 
We must, however, state that the opera was not 
altogether new, a part being adapted from one of 
the master's previous scores. The theatre was 
crammed in every part with the townspeople and 
foreigners, assembled to witness the work of the 
master so impatiently desired, and which was to 
close the season, one of the most brilliant ever 
known. Before the rising of the curtain, before 
the termination of the overture, the impressions 
of the public were manifested in such a manner 
as to leave ver}' little doubt as to the result of the 
representation; several outbursts of applause 
denoted the enthusiasm of the audience during the 
progress of the overture, and at its close the 
maestro was unanimously recalled three times 
before the curtain. The execution of the over- 
ture, under the direction of the Cavaliero Mariani, 
could not have been more perfect. In fact, from 
the beginning to the end of the opera, Signor 
Verdi obtained a continuous succession of legiti- 
mate triumphs. He was recalled after each piece, 
and this was done so frequently, that we cannot 
state the number of times he was obliged to appear 
before the public. These manifestations were 
displayed not only at the theatre, but in the street, 
after the opera was over, and before his house at 
a late hour in the night The interpreters of this 
new opera all did their duty. Madame Lotti 
played the part of Mina, Signor Pancani that of 
Aroldo, Signor Ferri that of Egberto, Signor 
Comaco that of Briano, and Si^or Paegiali that 
of Goavino. They all highly distinguished them- 
selves. The highest satisfaction was repeatedly 
expressed towards Signor Mariani. The costumes 
and decorations were magnificent, and in good 
keeping with the plot, and the character of the 
parts. 

To jrive some idea of the value of this opera, 
and of the principal pieces introduced by the 
composer, we shidl merely confine ourselves to 
stating that this new work is in every respect 
worthy of the author of // Trovatore, Rigotetto, 
and La Traviata, We may, however, remark, 
that with the exception of the symphony, the duet 
between the soprano and baritone, and the largo 
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fnale^ which fii-st appeared in the opera of 
StifelUoy all the rest is new in the first act ; all is 
now in the fourth act, which contains a very 
efiective village choinis without a(*coin]>aniinent. 
The libretto contains many good Hituatiuns. The 
name of the poet is Sijjnor riave. 

On the succeeding night:», the enthusiasm of the 
public was still greater. On the 2Gth instant the 
theatre closed, with the benefit of Madame Lotti. 
The following insc^ription in honor of Signor Verdi 
will give some idea of tlie enthusiasm which this 
new opera has excited. It is, we believe, written 
by Signor Casaretto. 

** Hail, Giuseppe Verdt. Rimini rejoices that thy 
snbiime AroUo, which appeared for the first time on 
the stage of its new theatre, has ooiitribated solemnity 
to its inaa^uraiion. To thee, modest and great, may 
the gratitude which we shall ever feel for so much 
honor be more acceptable than the tribute of our 
praiAe. 17th August, 1857. 

'* Beloved son! ^lory of our Italy! we applaud 
thee for the splendor thou hast shed on the name of 
our mother. 

" Thou hast vanquished envy, and thou hast taught 
foreign nations that the light of our sun may still 
inspire and produce great minds. 

I* For harmony in thy hands is as the brush, the 
chisel, and the compass, were in the hands of Michael 
Angclo. We salute thee as a brilliant ring, destined 
to unite our past glory with the glory which shall be 
as long as Italy exists. 

*^ And even as real beauty cannot die, so thy great 
name will be immortal, O mighty creator of sweetest 
melodies. So that posterity will perhaps envy our 
present age, to which Providence has granted so great 
a genius." 

[The above glowing apostrophe, and the not 
less glowing reconl that precedes it, are translated 
from the Gazetta MtMicale of Milan, the proprietor 
of which paper is also tlie publisher of Verdi*8 
opera. — Ed. A/. W.^ — London Musical World. 



Moving Music. 

The " Calliope" has hitherto held a very low 
rank as a musical instrument, and although we 
may hope for much improvement hcreafWr in its 
construction, still there are certain obstacles to its 
ultimate success which we think will baffle all the 
refinements of art Rapid motion in a musical 
instrument interferes with its performances in 
three different ways. Chanmng distances modiQ: 
the force of sound, and changing velocities modify 
both the key and the time of a musical perform- 
ance. Whoever has had the misfortune, while 
ridinz in the cars, to meet another train with its 
whistle in full blast, may at least have had the 
consolation of a curious phenomenon in acoustics. 
As the whistle passes it suddenly changes its pitch, 
falling quite perceptibly in the scale. This fact 
mi^ht have been anticipated from well-known 

Snnciples of sound; for the pitch of a note 
epcnds upon the interval between the pulses, and 
if the musical instrument and the ear, by a motion 
of either or both, approach each other, the pulses 
of sound come to the ear in more rapid succession, 
and consequently the pitch is raised ; and if, on 
the otlier hand, the instrument and the ear recede 
from one another, the pulses are delayed, and the 
pitch is lowered. Thus in the meeting of two 
trains of cars, the ear and the whistle approach 
at first, and after meeting recede by the sum of 
their motions. Hence the pitch of the whistle 
falls. The effect is the same as if the velocity of 
the sound were increased and then diminished by 
the relative motion of the trains ; so that, knowing 
the yelocit]|r of sound, it is easy to compute the 
effect of this motion on the pitch. 

If the trains, for instance, are each moving 
thirty miles an hour, the change in the pitch of 
the whistle ifl a little more than one note of the 
scale. 

Wl^ile tbe relative motion of the ear and the 
musical instrument is uniform, the melody of 
music is not affected, ance all the notes of the 
mufflc are raised or lowered in the same propor- 
tion ; but any chance in this motion changes the 
key, BO that the ♦* CJalliope" on the locomotive or 
the steamboat, beginning a piece of music as It 
approaches, and ending the piece after it has 
passed, will ** flat out" most lamentably to the ear 



of the listener who is so unfortunate as to be a-foot. 

The time of the music is affected in the same 
manner by this change of relative velocity, for, as 
the interval of time between the pulses of a note 
is diminished or increased by tne approach or 
recession of the musical instrument, so the inter- 
vals between (Aie notes themselves ai'e shortened 
or lengthened in Uie same way and in the same 
proportion. 

This change of time tends to add solemnity to 
the lugubrious wail of the changing key. To 
some ears the change of time would perhaps be 
the more painful, while other ears would be more 
keenly alive to the change of the key. These 
changes of the force, the key and the time of tiie 
musical performance are unavoidable, however 
perfectly the *' Calliope" may be constructed. The 
Muse is essentially sedentary in her habits, and 
she will never endure the minrratory steam-whistle, 
even if art should cure its wheezing and soften its 
tones for her service. The only remedy is to take 
the bull by the horns and ride with the music ; or 
else to keep at a safe distance, where the change 
of relative velocity is not so abrupt. — N. V. 
Evening Post. 



A Finger in a Sling. 

Do you know who Bessy Bodkin is ? Ask the 
first young lady under five years of age, whom 
you may meet. She will tell you that Beasy is the 
sister of Billy WUkinSy Long Hester^ and two 
others, and will point her out to you as the third 
finger of your hand. AVell, somebody has dis- 
covered that when Bessy was made, nature utterly 
foi*got the noblest use to which the human hand 
can be applied, namely, the playing on the piano- 
forte, and, in her negligence, so tied up Bessy with 
ligaments and tendons, that she cannot come down 
on the keys with the ajtlomb of her brothers and 
sisters. And somebody, aforesaid, has contrived 
a thing called the Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast, which 
is to be affixed to Bessy, and is to enable her to 
acquit herself better than nature intended. The 
profound ingenuity displayed in the title of the 
invention is as preternatural as th<^ thing itself. 
AVhat Tritons, Dactyls, or (rymnastics have to do 
with pianoforte playing we do not affect to know, 
but we are just as much delighted as if we did. 
What a wonderful age we live in ! 

What miracles of perfection our artists ought 
to be! What a great creature Mendelssohn 
would have been, had he only had a Trito-Dactylo- 
Gymnast I We always felt that there was some- 
thing wanting, even in his most exquisite composi- 
tions. It was the want of Trito-dactylo-gymnastic 
treatment We are intoxicated to hear, however, 
that Mr. Ella has patriotically undertaken to go 
through all Mendelssohn's works, with a Trito- 
Dactylo-Gymnast on both hands, and write up the 
music to the mark the composer would nave 
attained, had he known or this unutterably 
important invention. A new era in music is at 
hand — or at least at third finger. Moreover, we 
observe that " medical testimony" to the merits of 
the machine is proffered. To be sure the name 
of the proposed medical witness is one that would 
not iniallibly insure the insertion of his advertise- 
ments in a respectable paper, but that is a trifle. 
Trito-Dactylo- Gymnastics. We linger over — 
dally with such a poluphlossboyotnalassesetic 
name, and mildly recall the deep wisdom of the 
venerable J. P. Harley, who quaintly remarked 
with a grimace of disfavor directed at some poly- 
syllabic puff, ** the more Greek the more ." 

— From launch. 
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Organ Concert 

The beautiful organ just erected in the Hollis 
Street Church (Rev. T. S. King's) by Messrs, 
Simmons & Willcox (late Simmons & Fisher) of 
this city, received a formal opening last Saturday 



evening. The church was crowded with the 
meml>ers of the parish and invited guests, includ- 
ing a large representation of our most musical 
people. A number of our best organists tested 
the powers of the instrument in turn, in various 
styles of organ music, from grave to gay, from 
fugue to favorite melody and variations, according 
to the following progranune : 

rABT I. 

1— Opening Yolnntnry, performed bj Mr. A U. Hajter. 
3— Quartet by the Choir of HolUs Street Charch :— 

Mte FrenkltD, Mrs. MeFarUnd, Mr. Low, Mr. Upham. 

8— Organ— SeieetioDS, ending with fagne in K flak Bach 

Mr. S. A. Bancroft. 

4— Song— *< With rerdure clad," Hajdn 

Mn. Fowle. 
6— Reminltcenree of Rossini, by Mr. Baumbaoh. 
0— Bztempore Performance, by Mr. J 0. D. Parker. 

7— Quartet— *' Where are thy bowera," Ronini 

Mrs. Fowle, Mi«s Hamphrry, Mr Low, Mr. Wright. 
8— Chonu— " Gloria," ftom the Twelfth Maas, Moiart 

FAIT II. 

9— Extempore PeHbrmance, ending with Fagne on Bach, Rink 

Mr. J. H. wTlloox 

10— Sextet— '* Ah panta the hart," Spohr 

Mn. Fowle, Mra. Coyerly, Mliw Watihbam, Min Humphrey, 
Mr. Scone, Mr. Wright. 

11— Andante, with Yarlatlons Rink 

Mr. Wm. R. Baboock. 
12— Quartet by Choir of Ilollie Street Chnrch. 

18— OhoruH- '« The Lord is great," Bighfni 

14— Flute Concerto Rink 

Mr B. J. Lang. 
16— The " Old Hnndreth," in which the audienre are InTlted 
to Join. 

We lost the doubtiess excellent performances 
of Mr. Hayter and Mr. Bancroft, and got 
but an indistinct impression (owing to our bad 
scat at first) o{ Mr. Parker's impro>'isation 
upon a well known Russian air, well suited to 
the organ ; so far as we could hear it, his work 
seemed musician-like and solid. We were after- 
wards more fortunate, and really heard the organ 
from a favorable position. Mr. Willcox, always 
one of our most accomplished organists, who has 
a peculiar talent for putting an organ through its 
paces, and weaving a fair display of all its peculiar 
stops and combinations into a free and rambling, 
yet well-connected and expressive fantasia of a 
taking character, is now a partner in the firm who 
built tbe instrument His performance gave espe- 
cial plea.su re, eliciting equal admiration for itself 
and for the power and beauty of the instrument. 
He has an easy, graceful master}- of the stops, 
meeting the character of each half-way with an 
appropriate musical intention, letting each fdng a 
fitting, characteristic melody, and combining 
several or all to just the right harmonic coloring* 
Rink's fugue on a theme represented by tlie notes 
BACH, which is the German for what tee should 
write BL A c bJiI, (Bach himself also used the 
same theme,) was played with consummate neat- 
ness, clearness and distinctness, and proved that 
a Fugue can interest a general audience. — Mr. 
Babcock, whose earnest and high-toned devo- 
tion to the pure, classical models of organ com- 
position is worthy of all praise, especially in a 
young American who has not been abroad, gave 
an excellent rendering of the ingenious and well- 
contrasted variations by Rink. — Mr. Baum- 
bach's reminiscences of Rossini were brilliant 
and gracefully rendered ; but a less serious and 
church-like set of motives could hardly have been 
selected even from Rossini, they consisting mostly 
of the most secular and also hacknied melodies 
from the opera " Moses in Egypt" — Mr. Lang's 
rendering of Rink's Flute Concerto was an ex- 
ceedingly neat and fluent performance, exhibiting 
the beauty of the flute stop to great advantage. 

Every one regretted not to hear among the 
rest the organist of the church, Mr. Trknkle, 
who is one of the most accomplished, sound and 
classical, as well as singularly modest of the Ger- 
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man musicianB, who have made their abode in 
oar city. But he has other opportunities, and he 
loves those of service better than those of show. 

The singing was for the most part excellent, 
the fuller choruses, such as that especially by 
Righini, (sung by twelve voices of uncommon 
power and richness,) having much the best effect 
of any. Yet the Sextet by Spohr, and Mrs. 
FowLE*s solo were much admired. 

The Organ, which has a very tasteful and 
unique exterior, the case being of rich mahogany, 
and the displayed pipes of a grey or leaden color 
illuminated with gold, is remarkably effective for 
its size ; rich, euphonious, well balanced in the 
ensemble of tone, and the several stops finely 
voiced and characteristic. It has three Manuals, 
each from CC to G, 56 notes, and Pedal, two 
octaves and two semi-tones. The Great Organ 
has eleven registers; the Choir Organ, eight; 
the Swell, ten ; and the Pedal, two ; there are 
also eight mechanical stops (couplers, ti-emulant, 
&c.) The diapasons have a rich and lusty quality 
of tone ; the pedal bass is full and grand ; the 
finer stops are very musical and pympatbetic ; 
the trumpet speaks with remarkable promptness 
and vigor ; the Cremona sings a baritone melody 
with admirable tone ; and the mixtures are sufli- 
ciently criant^ without making the pyramid of 
sound top-heavy. The mechanical action seems 
to be singularly perfect Altogether, it is an 
organ in which the Society, if they have music 
in their souls, must feel much satisfaction. With 
such an organist as Mr. Trenkle, and a pastor 
who so well appreciates the religious ministry of 
music, it must add not a little inspiration to the 
worship in that place. 



Orpheiu. 

Such is the name, as many of our readers know, 
of the German Mdnner'Gesang-vereiny or Glee 
Club in this city ; for we have but one, while 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
&c., count such clubs by the dozen. But this one 
is a noble one, and bore away the palm at the 
last great congress of part-song singers in Phila- 
delphia. Their concerts were among the purest 
and most inspiring of last winter's musical occa- 
sions. Since then, all summer thev have met two 
evenings every week for practice, in their cozy 
club room, (naturally, by old traditional Teutonic 
affinity, under the same roof with a lager-bier 
saloon,) hung round with banners, trophies, pic- 
tures, and divers emblems, musical and patriotic, 
Orphic and Germanic. A very genial and 
friendly, very German, very tuneful, and in truth 
very smoky atmosphere pervades the place. There 
is freedom without rudeness, conviviality with- 
out excess, familiarity without vulgarity. There 
is a fine blending of the social element with the 
artistic, of recreation with improvement. Music 
is the bond of union — music and that German 
sentiment of brotherhood and freedom, to which 
so many of the beautiful and stirring songs of 
Deutschland owe their inspiration. 

It is an exceedingly pleasant, free and easy, 
firiendly place to drop into of an evening, sure of 
hearing some of the best of music, while the sight 
and clink of foaming glasses, even if you are not 
disposed to taste the national beverage '* which 
cheers but not intoxicates," does much to place all 
parties upon easy, equal terms, and dispose you to 
drink in music at every pore. Indeed it is only 
in such easy, free conditions that one is truly open 



to the charm of music ; your stifi concert, fashion- 
able dress opera or music party, is nothing to it 

We never drop in at the ** Orpheus** without 
thinking, what a sensible way, for young men, aye 
and older men, of passing an evening ! When 
will Young America learn to do*anything so sen- 
sible ? Not perhaps until we are as truly mu- 
sical a people as the German ; not, at least, until 
we love music as earnestly, love it as Art ; above 
all, not until we come to have some senst; of what 
is meant by geniality. Observe it is not a ques- 
tion between having a good time of an evening 
or not, between convivial and serious hours^ 
Pleasure, society, excitement of some sort the 
young men do and will have. The only question 
is : shall it be of a sensible, truly social, inspiring 
and improving kind — a happiness that does not 
hurt but help the growth of what is good in us ; 
or shall it be stupid, vulgar, sensual, idle, unin- 
spired by any generous, beau ti fid ideal? The 
Germans seem to us in a good degree — remarka- 
ble, compared with our own people, who know 
not the art of amusing themselves — to have solved 
the problem. We for^ve them the thick envel- 
opment of smoke, for the sake of the pure bright 
fiame that glows within ; we positively think well 
of the beer accompaniment (waiving the physio- 
logical and dietetic question — as also the lesthetic) 
for the moral good it seems to do by way of social 
stimulus, so innocent compared with those in 
vogue among more Puritanic races. Better the 
wholesome moderate indulgence, than the terrible 
reaction of our sanctified and theoretic abstinence. 
W^hy will not our young men form singing clubs, 
uniting the practice of fine, noble music with 
such cheap and innocent material stimulus, in- 
stead of lounging about bar-rooms, stultifying and 
brutalizing themselves with the coarse and dan- 
gerous expedients of idle, sham society ? They 
have in the average better voices than the Ger- 
mans ; they have a certain love of music ; why 
will they not exercise it on something higher than 
negro songs, and the poor, stale, vulgar convivial 
choruses, which so oflen ring in street and tavern ? 
What so simple and sensible as to unite in circles 
of twenty or thirt}', employ a good musician-like 
teacher and leader, take a room, and make it the 
business of an evening or two each week to 
thoroughly learn some of these noble German 
part-songs, or English glees, or choruses from the 
best operas, thus cherishing the artistic and the 
social element at once ? Most of the members of 
the German clubs are plain mechanics, clerks, 
&c., by no means artists, who find in the club 
meetings their best means of refined and elevating 
culture. With them mingle not a few, who are 
men of means and culture, some who are artists, 
and the occasion is a good one for all. All feel 
better for it, and better fitted to enter with a 
cheerful spirit, and with a sense of self-respect 
upon the serious cares of the next morning. 

We are led into these remarks, by thinking of 
a delightful entertainment at the Orpheus room 
this week. It was one of their reception nights, 
or parties, to which they sometimes invite their 
room full of friends and in the usual dishabille of 
beer and smoke, treat them to a programme of 
their choicest and best learned pieces. The room 
was divided midway by a fine Chickering Grand 
Piano, and closely packed at one end, (seated all 
at tables) were the singing members, to the 
number of some thirty, while the other end was 
equally packed with listeners, smoking cigars, or 



smoked, also around tables. The excellent 
Kreissmann presided and conducted. There 
were three of our best pianists present, Messrs. 
Dresel, Trenkle and Lkoniiard. The former 
played the accompaniments to such pieces as 
ref[uire it, viz. songs, trios, opera choruses, &c- 
The proper Gennan part-song needs no instru- 
ment The singers roi«e, the conductor waved his 
stick, and forth rolled in rich, full, oigan-like 
harmony, from thirty manly voices, the sublime 
chorus of priests: his and (kiriSjCTom Mozart*s 
Zauljerjlote, We wore at once struck witli the 
improved collective (juality of tone of the Or- 
pheus ; the voices blended into a richer and more 
euphonious whole, than tliey did last winter. 
They have gained some fine accessions, particu- 
larly in the tenor. And the fruits of practice 
were quite obvious. 

Next came the Scena from Fret/schiitZj **Tliro* 
the forest," &c., sung with much spirit by the 
younger of the brothere ScuRAUnsTADTKii, who 
lias some admirable high tenor notes, and wlio^ 
voice and talent are a givcit addition. A Trio 
with chonis, from AVcbcr's Ettrt/nnlJie, was superb; 
it only ncc(lc<l a larger room. Delicious, too, was 
the Trio (Kixissmann and the brothers S.) from 
Mozart's " Seraglio.** Such selections are not 
heard at any of our concerts ; perhaps they will 
be this w^inler. Hiese were intereperscd with 
part-songs by Mendelssohn, a sentimental one by 
Kucken (whose compositions are clever imita- 
tions of the Italian) ; a ballad or two by Schu- 
mann, with quaint accompaniment and melody ; 
a singing waltz(!) by the whole club, with intro- 
duction and all, quite droll and graceful ; comic 
songs and choruses ; a piano-forte Romanza, by 
Schumann, delicate and rare, and exquisitely 
played by Trenkle ; and a sparkling bravura Ma- 
zurka, by Schulhoff*, finely executed by Leon- 
hard. — The music gave unqualified delight, and 
warranted the most agreeable anticipations of the 
next series of Orpheus Concerts. 



We haye a letter from Cakl Zerrahn, who was to 
sail from Hamburg in the steamer Borussia on the 
1st, and will be among us in a few days. Then, in, 
spite of the hard times, nay all the more, by necessary 
reaction from the soul-consuming gloom, we may look 
out for inspiring concerts of orchestral music. Mr. 
Z. has had a delightful time, revisiting his home, and 
trarelling on the Rhine, in Switzerland and France 
and England, hearing fine music, making the ac- 
quaintance of Richard Wagner, who seems to have 
made the pleasantest impression on him, &c., &c. 

In such blue, suspicious times, when "money,*' 
" credit,*' are the themes of all our music, when 
** panic " sets the key and tempo, concord is put off 
by unendurable " suspension," and the whole orchestra 
is one sulphurous Freyschutz *' tremolo " of terror 
and misgiving, it is pleasant to hear one sweet snatch 
of wholesome, human re-assuring melody steal in 
amid the murky chaos. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation to quote one of tYie pleating incidents in the dark 
times, which has already found extensive circulation 
and been read with a thrill of new confidence in human 
nature, Messrs. Chickb&ino & Sons, the extensive - 
piano-forte makers, employ about three hundred me- 
chanics and many laborers, and have a large pay-roll 
to meet, of course, each week. Saturday before last, 
in consequence of the non-arrival of remittances here 
from all parts of the country, and with business paper 
maturing which required all their available funds, 
this perfectly solvent firm were unable to pay off their 
hands. The workmen met, and without a dissenting 
voice, passed resolutions expressive of sympathy and 
confidence in their employers, and of their ability and 
willingness to wait till better times, and even tender- 
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ing them a loan of six or eight thousand dollars out 
of their pwn earnings. That vras noble, and speaks 
Tolumes in praise of the relation that has existed 
between employers and employed, a relation alike 
honorable to both parties. 

The New York Academy of Music will be closed for 
a fortnight, to give time for the preparation of Mozart's 
Noxze di Figaro, Meyerbeer's Robert le Dtable, &c. 
The new season will probably open with Semiramidey 
in which Madame B'Anori will make her debut on 
the stage as Arsace. Herr Formes is now on his way 
to this country. 



I«oudoii« 

Opbba.— >Lumley'8 company gave some extra per- 
formances of Italian opera in the last part of Septem- 
ber ; among other pieces, Don Giovanni, with Miles. 
Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, and Signors Giuglini, 
Beneventano, Belletti, &c. The Travi&ta and the 
Trovatore of course followed, to show the progress 
art has made since Mozart. 

The following notices of new music, in the Athcrue- 
um, show how seriously the art is cultivated by some 
Englishmen and English women : 

Symphony, No. I. (in E fat, for OrcJi^gtra, by Jo- 
seph Street. Op. 4, Score^[Svmphonie, &c.] (Leip- 
sic, Breitkopf & Hiirtcl; London, Ewer & Co.) A 
first Symphony, by an Englishman, published in score 
at Leipsic, is an appearance which appeals to by- 
standers as a sign of production such as has not been 
made, we apprehend, since Professor Bennett's 
«* start " in Germany. Though no perusal will repre- 
sent to us how far our countryman is successful in the 
management of orchestral combinations, the eye can 
gather from this published score the satisfactory as- 
surance that iU writer is not among those who have 
" eaten nightshade '-* — otherwise, who have been in- 
fected by the new doctrine, the tendency of which is 
to dethrone idea, so far as clearness of form, pleas- 
antness of melody, and symmetry of structure are in- 
volved in it. The Symphony is obviously clearly im- 
agined and intelligently wrought out. In the intro- 
duction, however, there are more silences than can 
be effective, let the plea of suspense be urged ever so 
strongly. By a less timid employment of counter- 
point, the phrases might have been tied together with 
some filament of sound, destroying the apparent for- 
mality of the movement, not impairing the curiosity 
of the listener. The allegro seems to us too long 
drawn, though well conducted in its middle portion. 
The adagio and the scherzo apparently exceed it in 
interest. Echoes of Beethoven may be heard, we 
imagine, from the beginning to the end of this meri- 
torious Symphony, but they are echoes of Beethoven's 
beautiful and not his crude phrases. A composer 
only at his fourth work is permitted to show his mod- 
els, and pardonable if he even fall into quotation 
without knowing as much, since, if he have anything 
to say, emanation and originality are pretty sure to 
come later. We shall look with interest for future 
music signed by the composer of this symphony. 

Six Pedal Fugues, of which five are upon English 
Paaim tunes, and Eight other Movements for the Or^ 
aan. By Eli2abeth Stirling. (Novello.) We have 
here another reminder of the amount of serious mu- 
sical thought and knowledge which exists among our 
countrywomen. The remarkable organ playing of 
Miss Stirling will not be forgotten by any one 'who 
heard it some years a^o ; and while some of our men 
have been frittering time over divertimenii, bagatelles, 
opera-airs spoiled, and other trumpery calling itself 
music for the piano-forte, the lady seems to have 
been not only playing on, but also thinking stead- 
ily for, her instrument ; and the fruits of her labors 
here put forth may be placed on the same shelf with 
most of the modern music produced in England for 
the organ. The Fugues are ingeniously ' treated, 
with a fair amount of variety and enterprise. To be 
new in fugue-writing at the present time is almost as 
hard as it would be to produce new combinations alia 
Paleairitm. Thus Miss Stirlin;?'8 invention will be 
best studied in the " Eic:ht Movements," which seem 
to us sober and solid (as organ music should be), but 
not stupid, clear in design, clever in construction, and 
giving scope to considerable executive power, a little 
natural timidity in the claims made by the lady on 
the pedal-board allowed for. To sum up, this is a 
book to which Englishmen as well as English women 
may appeal with pride when the soundness of their 
musical accomplishments is inquired into. Here we 
may mention (though by no means clxssing the two 
publications at the same figure of merit) Ttco Move- 
ments for the Organ — an adagio non troppo, and an 
andante pastorale, Op. 3, by Charles Edward Stevens. 

PARIS. — The Africaine is again sjioken of. Does 
this mean we are to have the Africaine once for all ? 
Not a bit of it. Meyerbeer is doubtless a great mu- 



sician ; but he is also the greatest diplomatist of our 
times, He possesses the art of stimulating public 
curiosity, of raising expectation, of keeping managers 
on the alert, of mononolizing dramatic and musical 
glory, and all the while he is quite at his ease. The 
Prophete followed the Huguenots at an interval of 
fifteen or sixteen years, during which time, every trip 
the composer took from Berlin to Paris, or vice versA, 
caused the greatest possible excitement. The Afri- 
caitie was in existence even then. We must feed upon 
hope. 

Rossini is better pleased than ever with his stay at 
Passy ; he is not afraid of music now — quite the con- 
trary ; he has even taken to composing music again. 
The celebrated maestro has written several scenes ; 
amongst which we may mention the TStan, for Levas- 
seur, and an O SaltUaris, Let us hope that these are 
symptoms of a musical resurrection. 

A monumental tomb has just been raised to Zinga- 
relli in the church of St. Domenico Majore, in Naples, 
by his friend Benedetto Vita, by means of a national 
subscription. On the day of the installation, high 
mass was executed by a hundred and fiftv instrument- 
alists and chorists, under the direction of Mercadante, 
who succeeded Zingarelli in his situation as director 
of the Academy of Music. 

At the Th^&tre-Lyrique, Extryanthe has been pro- 
duced with questionable success. Weber wrote Eury- 
afithe after Der FreischOtz, and before Oheron. At 
the onset it was coldly received, and obtained little 
more than a sxtccts d^estime. This is, however, ex- 
plained on reading the libretto, which is ill-constructed 
and devoid of interest. MM. de Saint-Oeorges and 
de Leuven have remodelled it. The story of the old 
novel, the point of which consists in the fact that 
Euryanthe nas a mark on her bosom resembling a 
violet, is retained. A recreant knight contrives to 
gain admission to her bed-room, and, having discov- 
ered her secret, makes use of it (like lachimo with 
Imogen, in Shakspeare's "Cymbeline,") to damage 
her reputation. Eunranthe (according to the new 
version) has an affianced lover, a knight named 
Odoard, and is* also loved by Reynold, who resolves 
to supplant his rival. The prince, Euryanthe's guar- 
dian, has fixed the marriage day, and commanded the 
necessary festivities. On his return from Palestine, 
Odoard has brought over a sorceress, called Zara, who 
is in love with him, but, in spite of her charms, fails 
to win his regard. She persuades Reynold to make a 
wager with Odoard that he will obtain from Euryanthe 
an irrefutable proof of her favors. Odoard accepts in 
presence of the Prince and the whole court. Reynold 
is at a loss how to proceed, when Zara relates the 
story of a Babylonian princess, who had a flower of 
eglantine imprinted on ner breast. She then waves 
her hand, and the wall opens and discovers Euryanthe 
in a deep sleep. Reynold, thus enlightened, presents 
himself at court, states the circumstance, and claims 
the bet. Odoard leaves Euryanthe without explana- 
tion, while her knights overwhelm her with reproaches. 
Odoard, however, returns, declares himself Eury- 
anthe's champion, and defies Reynold to single com- 
bat. Zara then presents Reynold with a sword, which 
no armor can resist. The combat is about to take 
place, but Reynold loses confidence, when the prince 
orders the champions to exchange weapons. Zara, 
who still loves Oaoard, now repents, and confides the 
whole secret to the prince. The combat is suspend- 
ed, Euryanthe's innocence is proclaimed, and with 
this clumsy catastrophe the curtain falls. 

The romanza of Odoard has been reduced to two 
couplets, there being three in the original scene. An 
air and a duet of the second act have been transferred 
to the first. The third act has been almost entirely 
changed. Among other interpolations are the march 
from Preciosa, and the Invitation A la Valse. 

The piece is well got up, both as regards the scenery 
and dresses. Mile. Rey, from the Op^ra-Comique, is 
Euryanthe; Mile. Borghese, Zara; M. Aiichot, Oaoard ; 
and M. Balanqu^, Reynold — mediocrity on all sides. 
The orchestra, under lH. Deloffre, did its best, but that 
was not superlative. The audience was cold and 
apathetic— Corr. Lond, Mas. World. 



^dtr^rtiscuKittts. 



VIEUXTEMP8' GRAND CONCERT ! 

The public are respectfully infoniied that the FIRST AP- 
PEARANCB IN BOSTON of 

HENRY W, VIEUXTEMPS, 

In eonnectioD with 

SIme. ANNA BE LAGRANGE, 

SIGISMUNI) THALBEBG, 

And Signer BOCCO, 

Will take place on 

WEDNESDAY EV;ENING, OCTOBER 14, 

When a most brilliant programme will be offered. Admission 
One Dollar. Seats will be Mecured without extra, charge, the 
sale beglnnlDg on Hoodajr, at Ransell it Rlcharilson^s music 
store. On Friday the Second Concert. 



LUOIA, ^PZANO SOLO. 

OLIVER DITSON A CO. hare Jast pnbllj>hed— The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERHOOR, Piano Solo, betnjr 
the Ninth Tolame of " Dltmn's £diUon of Standard Openw." 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 



CARL ZERRAHIf begs leare to announce to his paplla 
and friends, thnt he will commence his course of instruc- 
tion In music shorMy after bis return from Europe, which will 
be about the 16th of October. 

Please address at Chickerlng k Sons', or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

WANTED, by a Tenore, an engsgement In some Choir 
in or near the city. Terms moderate. Address by mail, 
CHARLES HOZART, Boston, Man. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1857. 

A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 

Wishes ft situation to sing In Church. Apply at Rnssall fc 
Rlchardnon's, 291 Washington St. 

OHAKBER 00N0ERT8. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB Intend on their 
srriTsl from Europe glTlng their usual series of Concerts. 
All buiinesA matten fbr the serTieee of the Club for public or 
private concerts, can be arranged by addressing 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Ayenne. 

Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 

Has the honor of announcing to the eltlaens of Boston and 
Ticinity his Intention of gluing a Serins of SIX CHAMBER 
CONCERTS, at the Rooms of Messrs. CaiCKBaizro fc Sons. — 
The programmes will embrace only the Tsar oboicest musio. 
The Concerts will be given once a week, commencing Satur- 
day, Oct 17. 

Mr. Satter has the pleasure of stating that he has secured 
the Taluable sMliiranfie of Hiss Jkhmt Twicull, Messra. Wh. 
ScHULTSB, Hekrt Jungnickil and others. 

Tickets for the Series of Six Concerts, #4. Single tickets tl. 
SubscripMon lists will be found at Measrs. Chlekering 8t Sons' 
Rooms and at the Music Stores. 



OTTO DRESBL 

May be addresnd at Russell ft Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington St. or at the Messrs. Chlckering^s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lewons, $60 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 

OLIVER DFTSOIf A CO. have lu press, and wUl 
isme early In October : 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A CoUecHon of Sacred Mu- 
sic, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts from Oratorios 
and Masws, Canticles, Chants, &o. Selected and adapted by 

GlOROB LXACH. 

CONTINENTAL HARMONY. A Collection of the most 
celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, and FaTorlte Pieces, de- 
signed nartleularly for "Old Folks' Comoskts," and the 
Social Circle. 

THE WESTERN BELL. A Collection of Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses, &c. 

Several other Taluable works in preparation, of wUoh due 
notice will be given. 

OltTer IMtson A Co., 277 Washington St. 



Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teaoben of Music, will return from Europe In season to re- 
oriTe Pupils after Not. 1st, and maybe addressed at Messrs. 
Russell it Richardson's Music Stora, 291 Washington street. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the YIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

MLLE. GABRIELLB DE LABIOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladles 
and Miiwes on the Piano-Forte, on MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 

SIQNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

Is now readv to receive pupils. He may addressed at the 
Rooms of Bleasrfi. Chickering k Sons, at Russell ft; Rich- 
ardson's and Ditrion k Co's Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 

Sig. Detvdklari's class of young ladles in s]nging,/of begin- 
ners on^y, will comm<>nce on Tuwdav, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in tbt> Mesiirs. Chickering's Saloon, where the exercises 
will be COD tinned every Tue!<day and Friday afternoon, at the 
sane hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the dtus of last year, 
who may wlRh to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
lesumetl iu the course of October. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Bfessn. Russell k Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 



ATHENJEUK EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 16, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will he found. 
The TlsitHtion, bv Page ; The First N. E. ThansglTlng, by 
Edwin White ; additional pictures by Allston ; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING «fe SONS 

HftT* reedved the foIlowiDf awards for their exhibition of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FKOM THE 

fiLKBBKtluMtttM dBtftafilt ^ettsnf< fLxxntUthn 

POK THB 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** for roost decided and merltorioas Improrementa,** 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



PBOM THB 

American Institute, New York, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PBOM THB 

Pennsylyania State A^riealtnral Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the niinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This HoQse was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
INO, and up to the present time hss Auroistied 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos In the United 
Btatei and in England, tliey have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 

Seventeen Silver Medals, 

Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREROO]fI8, 
^9070 1?:EXJSaCE*TjJBMf 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Booms at Bey. A. A. Hlner^s Chnrch. . . .School Street, Boston. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second t^rcsb. Church), and sfsin 

OROAN18T OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

O. ANDR£ Su 00., 

Depot of Foreign a7id American Mune, 

1104 CITESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andr^, Offenbach, Publbher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, dementi's, Haydn's and Uoiart's works. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway J N.T. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOVEIiliO^S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
for the ui^e of ChonI 8orletieis Cburrh Cbotrw, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchertml Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, IfestiTsi Hymns and 
Antliems ; Operatic Muidc, Sengs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Chorufws; OTertnres, Symphonies and Uarches; Madrlcals 
and Glece; Uu»ie with Latin words ; MasMM, Motets, &e., Itc, 
sent posMge flree for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed In fbll music site at the rate of 
three oents per pRge. 



NoTollo's Octawo SMIltiona of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydn, BcethOTen, Mendelssohn, ftc , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 
fl ^; Judas Maccal.»n<, 81 68; Haydn's Creation, fl 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters hare been published 
in this ssries at similarly low prices. 

lVOVBLL.O*8 OCTAVO C1IORV8E8. 

All the Choruses In the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianofbrte 
aooompaniment, at 8, 6, 9, or 18 cents esch. 

nOVBI«LO*S CHORAIi HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate Tocal parts. In thi* work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios: 

Handel's <• Mcaslah,** price 88 cents each part. 

Handel's '* Jndaa Maccabirua,'' price 88 cents 
each part. 

Hsuadel'a '* Samaon," price 88 oents each part. 

These part« are printed in the octaTO siie with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COI<IiECTION OF GLEES. 

NoTello's Olee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Uu«lral Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars.see Catalogue, No. 
6, sent postsge fines for one cent. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broadvray, New York, 

And at 80 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



BOSTON MU8I0 80H00L. 

THE Fifth Term of the Boston Muiiic School will eommenee 
on Mondsy, the 6th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruetion will be given in the following departments ;— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
vocallntion. Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of tne Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition C2d 
per term. 

Board of Instruetion :— B. F. Bakce, J. W. Adams, Lbti P. 
HOMKE, J. C. D. Paekcb, and Wiluam Schultxb. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baksr, No. 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. R8AD, Seo'y of the Corporation. 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Inxtruttot of Ht fiKnt-f^xU, ^T%Kn 9c Msrsionj;, 

8 HAYWARD PLACE. 

Piano-Forte Instruction. 



MTJiR OABRZELLE DB LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIOHr HIUSIC, 

Ko. 769 BROAD WAT, oornor of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

ADOLPII KIELBLOCK, 

CiarjiBr nf tlji ^^iann ault linging, 

IT. S. HOTEL.. 

JOE PIIINTIF& 

OF BTERT DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PBOMPTLT 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OP 

EDWABB L. BALCH, 
:N-0. si SOHOOIL. STItEET. 



C. BREUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL UBRARY. 

IC7* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Ameriean 

Puhlicatlons. 



EDWAJaP L. BALOH, MXJBIO AJfD JOB PRINTING OFFICB, 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

SKPTEMBKR. 

VOOAL MUBZO. 

NEAR, Swedlnh Song (0)4, Lindblad, 90 

TRAPPER. (K) 4 F. N. Crouch! 25 

DYINO OHILDS KKQUEST, (E flat) 8 .26 

FRIENDSHIP, (0)4 F. N. Croarh, 86 

PETE MORRIS'S MU8KUM. C«mic. (A) 8,.. .Pete Morris! 26 
I LOVE TO THINK OF HAPPY HOME, (0)4, L. Marshall, 26 

INSTHUHENTAIi KT78IO. 

NORWICH CADETS' POLKA, Uthograph.(Bflat)4, 

P. S. Ullniore, 80 

MIRRA TAME BRILLANTE, (C) 6, A. Talexy 40 

LA BKLLK NUIT, Nortume, (B) 4 O. A. Osborne, 26 

GRAND VAI.SK BRIfXANTK, op. */8,{A flat) 6, 1. Tedceeo! 70 

LIGHT GUARD SCilOTTIJidlK, (K)4 FransHiaab, 60 

FLOWERS QK TUK FOREST, Faiitui»ie, (A) 6, F. Bryer, 40 

PETIT ENFANT, (K flat) 8, A. Qoiaant! 20 

LIGHT GUARD POLKA, (K flat) 4. Frans Staab, 60 

INVITATION A IJL CIIASSB, (D) 4, Henri Cramer! 25 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNKEN, (E flat) 4, Ferd. Beyer 25 

CAMPAIGN MARCH, (B flat) 8, F. W. Smith 10 

BELLE FANNIE POLKA, (F)8, W.P.Howard! 25 

MA OIIERE VAI^E, (E flAt) 3, Ph. JourOan! 20 

MARIETTA POLKA MAZURKA. (D)8, Ingraham' 10 

SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with briUiaut 
Vsrlatlons, by Charles Grobe. 

No. 1— To the Cottage of my Mother, (0)4, 86 

No.2-KittyClyd.',(G)4, ygS 

No. 8-Old Arm Chair, (E flat) 4, 86 

No. 4-Um«'ut of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4 86 

No. 5- RoKslie the l»rairie Flower, ( B flat ) 4 86 

No. 6— He Doeth all Things Well, (E flat) 4 86 

HOWES NEW AMERICAN BANJO SCHOOL with- 
out a Master, *. 50 

Do. Abridged edition, "26 

THE SCiluOL BEIX, by Cbailss Bt^TLxa and L.'llVsocrra- 
ABD, containing 2iM Paget' of ninnle. embracing some of the 
most fascinating popular Songs, Hymns, Ducts, Trios, &e., 
for the school-room and family circle. Price 2&e. 88 per doa. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND HGURES. 
The letters after the name of eaeh of the shove pieces, slgntfj 
the key in which the piece is written. To eapRSs the eompa- 
tatire difllculty of execution of dUfcrent nlorcs, we have Intio- 
duced a scale of fibres, running from 1, [wbich reprvaenta 
very rosy,] InciusiTe to 7, [which Is applied to the moot difl- 
eult music.] 

The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Quarto of SO pages, eon- 
taining the Life of Tbalbeig, analysis of 4000 celebrated Musioal 
worlKS, Musical engnTlngs, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.— a boolc of great value to all Muiieians— sent to any ad- 
drem on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray poataga. 
Direct your spplication to 

RUSSELL Sb BIOHABOSON, 

FublisherB, 291 Waahinston Street, Boston. 




(SooeesBors to Rnn h WATXnn,) 

Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 

IPIANO-FOR TES 

AND UEL0DE0N8, 

From the moofceeMnaled 

Eastern Mann&ctories. 

WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street, Chicago, Dl. 
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KAXUVACTVUM OF 

Grandy Parlor Grand, 

k/^SI^^^-'.^^^^^^ ^'"^ Square 

■'-^ -^ PIlHfl FORTK, 

WITH TBIU 
PATKNT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 

409 liVasliini^oii Street, Boston, 

(Near Boylston Market.) 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence Ko. 90 ICmtteland Street* 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINO. 

First insertion, per line , 10 ets. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line . . . .' 6 ets. 

Vor one column, (126 lines) first Insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . §6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 ets. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adTartisamanta, 
quarterly in adrance. 

NeT^r^SCHOOlT^BTBEETl' 
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From a Lecture on BeDs. 

BT A. yr. THATES. 

We Americans have at home little opportunity 
to know tho grand effects produced by bells of a 
large size, as they roll forth their tones of an 
indescribable dignity and solemnity — a deep bass 
to all the varied sounds of city life. The only 
large bells I know of in America, are : that on the 
city hall of New York, said to weigh 21,000 lbs., 
and two at Montreal, one upon the Cathedral 
weighing some 80,000 lbs., which is the largest 
ever cast in England, unless the new. bell for 
the Parliament clock, be larger, the weight of 
which I have not seen. The largest bell in Eng- 
land, except perhaps that just mentioned, was 
cast in 1845 for York Minster, and weighs rather 
more than 27,000 lbs. The most noted of the 
other English bells are the " Great Tom," at Ox- 
ford, 17,000 lbs., that at Lincoln, a little more 
than 11,000 lbs., and the principal one on St 
Paul's, a little less than that 

But the bells on the continent of Europe far 
surpass those of Great Britain. At Erfurt in 
Grermany is a veiy &mous bell, weighing over 
27,000 lbs., which was baptized by the name of 
Susanne, and is distinguished for the excellence 
of its metal, having the largest proportion of silver. 
It was cast in 1497, while Columbus was still ex- 
ploring the Antilles, and Martin Luther was a 
child at school. As I stood by this noble bell, I 
thought, how often a few years later, with his 
exquisite sense of musical effects, must the future 
Befoimer have listened, delighted with its deep 
tones, as he went from house to house begging 
bread for himself and his brother monks. And 
what recollections must its voice have awakened 
within him, when he stopped at Erfurt and 



preached, while on his way to Worms ; or to- 
wards tlie close of his life, when he came thither, 
the great apostle, honored and beloved by the 
third part of all Christendom I 

The principal bells at Paris, Vienna, and 01- 
mutz, weigh rcspcctively, 340, 854, and 358 cwt., 
or 38,080, 39,G48, and 40,336 lbs. [Some doubt 
as to the correctness of these figures.] Tlie disci- 
ples of the Greek church, especially in Russia, 
have however paid the greatest attention to bells, 
and theirs cast all others into the shade. A 
quaint writer informs us that the amount of saving 
grace obtained by presenting a bell to the church 
depended upon the size of the offering ; aind thus 
successive Czars and Czarinas vied with each 
other in casting them of extraordinary size, until 
Empress Anne, in 1 730, caused one to be found- 
ed, which, like the Vicar of Wakefield's picture, 
could not be moved from the spot of its constnic- 
tion. Whether the church in this instance took 
the will for the deed, the patriarch has not in- 
formed us. Allow me to quote a passage from 
Clarke's Travels, a book now read Iftit little if at 
all. He is speaking of Easter week in old Mos- 
cow, before its destruction in the wars of Napo- 
leon. 

** The numberless bells of Moscow continue to 
rinff during the whole of Easter week, tinkling 
ana tolling without harmony or order. The large 
bell near the cathedral is only used upon impor- 
tant occasions, and fields the finest and most 
solemn tone I ever heard. When it sounds, a 
deep hollow murmur vibrates all over Moscow, 
like the fullest tones of a vast organ, or the rolling 
of distant thunder. This bell is suspended in a 
tower called the belfry of St Ivan, beneath others 
which, though of less size, are enormous. It is 
40 ft. D in. in circumference, 164^ in. thick, and it 
weighs more than 57 tons. Tne great bell of 
Moscow, known to be the largest ever founded, 
is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fall is a fable, and as writers con- 
tinue to copy each other, the story continues to 
be propa^ted : the fact is, the bell remains where 
it was on^nally cast — it was never suspended. 
The Russians mi^ht as well attempt to suspend 
a first rate line of battle ship with all its guns and 
stores. A fire took place in the Kremlin, the 
flames of which caught the building erected over 
the pit in which the bell yet remained ; in con- 
sequence of this the metal became hot, and water 
thrown to extinguish the tire fell upon the bell, 

causing the fracture which has taken place 

The bell is truly a mountain of metal. They 
relate that it contains a very large proportion of 
gold and silver, for that while it was in fusion the 
nobles and the people cast in as votive offerings 

their plate and money I endeavored in vain 

to assay a small part The natives regard it with 

Xrstitious veneration, and they would not 
r even a grain to be filed off"; at the same 
time, it may be said, the compound has a white, 
shining appearance, unlike bell-metal in general, 
and perhaps its silvery appearance has strength- 
ened, if not given rise to a conjecture respecting 



the richness of its materials. On festival days 
the peasants visit the bell as they would a chuixih, 
considering it an act of devotion, and they cross 
themselves as they descend and ascend the steps 
leading to the bell." 

Mr. Clarke gives an amusing description of his 
visit to the deep, dark pit in which the bell then 
lay, but I will not quote farther from him, as the 
huge object no longer remains beneath the sur- 
face of the cartli. In the spring of 1837, the 
Czar Nicholas caused it to be raised and placed 
upon a massive pedestal of granite, near the 
tower of Ivan Veliki, where it now is exposed to 
the astonished gaze of ever}- visitor. The Czar 
Kolokol — the Monarch, as it is named — bears the 
figure of the Empress Anne in flowing robes, be- 
neath wliich is a border of flowers. It has been 
consecrated as a chapel, and the fracture, near 
which stands the piece which fell out, serves as 
the door. But this chapel is not so very small — 
it is 21 fl. 3 in. in height, and 22 ft. in diameter ! 
Certainly a fair sized room or dome. Tlie weight 
is above 443,000 lbs., — more than 200 tons ! 

Iron, brass, steel, gold, silver, glass, and even 
wood have been used in the construction of bells 
— though the more precious metals of course have 
never been formed into the large class of bells of 
which I am speaking. One or two ancient wood- 
en bells still hang in European towers ; having 
never heard one of them, I am unable to describe 
the tone they make— doubtless wooden. Com- 
pounds of metals seem to produce the best effects, 
and the compound of copper and tin in about the 
proportion of 100 lbs. copper to 23 lbs. of tin, 
gives the substance which, in considering excel- 
lence of tonq, cost of material, and liability to 
injury, is best fitted for the purpose. By adding 
a small quantity of the precious metals to the 
compound, the tone is thought, probably with no 
good reason, to be improved ; I have oflen specu- 
lated whether the sweetness and purity' of the 
tones of old European bells were owing to supe- 
riority of construction, to their centuries of ser- 
vice, or to the gold and silver thrown into the 
fused mass, when cast, by devotees. As our bell- 
metal has stood the test of long experience, so 
also has the form we give to bells, especially to 
those of large size. The dish form, which molten 
lead allowed to cool in small (jQ^Qtities in hemi- 
spherical vessels assumes, had been found to im- 
part sonorousness to that riuggish metal, and from 
this hint we derive tho form of bells in clocks, 
and those which are attached to locomotives and 
station-houses upon German railroads, and which 
are struck by small hammers. To my ear, how- 
ever, the peculiar richness of our church bells is 
wanting in these. My impression is, that owing 
to that form the vibrations give a simple note 
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only — though the material may have some influ- 
ence. At all events a great proportion of the 
cost is savedf as we get an equally loud sound 
from a smaller quantity of metal. The worst 
form I take to be that which approaches nearest 
to flatne^ ; from the Chinese gong we get but a 
hideous roar. Tlie celebrated bells of Nankin, 
now destroyed, were barrel-shaped — one was 12 
feet by 7J, and weighed 60,000 lbs. What its 
tones were I do not find recorded. Others at 
Pekin reach the size of 120,000 lbs., but being 
struck with mallets, the eflect is poor. I doubt, 
however, if their tones would be found equal to 
those of our common form. 



The State of Music in England. 

BY V. SCHCELCHER. 
[Concluded from p. 220.] 

In fact, not only is England a more musical 
country than is generally supposed, but it is a 
country' in which music has been cultivated to a 
very hi^h pitch for a long time past. To this is 
due the idea of tliose great musical reunions called 
Festivals. At the Commemoration of Handel, in 
1 784, was assembled, ^r fhejirst time in the worlds 
an orchesti'a of 52G artists, singers and instru- 
mentalists. 

In the present century, when the spirit of asso- 
ciation communicates to every thing colossal pro- 
portions, it was resened for Endand alone to 
surpass herself. That which took place at the 
opening of the Crj'stal Palace at Sydenham on 
the lOSi of June, 1 854, will doubtless be recorded. 
Upon that occasion Great Britain not only showed 
that she could create the most magnificent utili- 
tarian institution of the nineteenth centurj', but 
also that she could arrano^e a musical spectacle 
upon unparalleled proportions. Three hundred 
and eighty-seven instrumentalists, and twelve 
hundred and fortv-eight choral singers, organized 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, executed re- 
markably well, after a single rehearsal, " God 
save the Queen," the Hundredth Psalm, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus of the " Messiah." Although 
almost ever}' body in England knows those three 
pieces by heart, it is none the less extraordinar}' 
that such a mass as sixteen hundred and thirty- 
five performers could be brought to execute them 
well together after a single reliearsal. The next 
Handelian Festival, announced for the month of 
June, 1 85 7, will number two thousand five hundred 
performers! The entire musical arrangements 
also are undertaken by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, whose ordinarj- orchestra of seven hun- 
dred performers will be the nucleus of this colos- 
sal display. It is a new title for this Society to 
the esteem of all friends of art. These thmgs 
appear to indicate not so much an accidental in- 
crease as a progressive law, the result of scientific 
labor in connection with the extension of build- 
ings ; for it will remain, as an honorable fact in 
the musical historj' of England, that 

In 1 784 there were 526 artists brought together. 
In 1791 " 1068 " 

In 1854 " 1635 " 

In 1857 »» 2500 " 

But it is not in London only that music is thus 
cultivated. Every year there are in the prov- 
inces two or three festivals, for each of which the 
localit}- in which it takes place pays not less than 
three or four thousand pounds sterling. There 
is not one town of anjr importance in the king- 
dom that has not a building more or less special!}' 
destined for these ftasts of art. The Music Hall 
at Manchester is one of the finest modern edifices 
in this countr}', and wiU contain 4000 persons ; 
the concert rooms in St. George's Hall at Liver- 
pool, the Philharmonic Hall m the same town, 
and the Music Hall at Bradford, are admirably 
adapted for great musical display's. In 1854 I 
attended a festival at Norwich, given, according 
to custom, for the benefit of the charitable instS 
tutions of the county. The artists who executed 
these pieces, under the direction of that able con- 
ductor, M. Benedict, were three hundred in num- 



ber. The receipts of the five concerts amounted 
to £4000. A perusal of the programme will serve 
to give some notion of tlie style of music which, 
even in the provinces, is considered most likely 
to attract a crowd : Rossini's Siahat Mater; Han- 
del's " Acis and Galatea " and ** Messiah " : the 
overture to Leonora^ the Symphony in A flat, and 
the Grand Mass in C, by Beethoven ; Haydn's 
" Creation"; several morceaux from Mozart and 
Weber, and selections from Guglielmi, Fcsta, 
Stradella, Chcrubini, etc. About the same period 
Manchester and Gloucester had festivals ot quite 
as high an order. 

Last year, in the month of September, the Bir- 
mingham Festival, with M. Costa at its head, 
heUI seven meetinp, and collected £11,537 from 
13,038 auditors. Extraordinary as they may ap- 
pear, these figures are authentic. In this town, 
which seems to be entirely devoted to manufac- 
tures, where you can see no other colonnades but 
the chimnies of factories and steam-en mnes, where 
the sun can scarcely penetrate the black canopy 
of smoke — ^thesc great solemnities are always per- 
formed with equid success. In 1852 the sum col- 
lected was £10,638. It would be puerile to cite 
a more extraordinary proof of the power of music 
than these great inroads upon the purse of a com- 
munity. At the same time it should be recorded 
that in these festivals the neighborhood always 
supplies amateurs capable of taking part in the 
chorus and the orchestra, and evcr}'where there 
are critics who really understand the science, and 
who criticize the performances m the public jour- 
nals. And so interested is all England in these 
matters, that the principal London journals usu- 
ally give some account of these musicals doings 
in the pro\inces. 

The English press undoubtedly puts forward 
strange opinions upon occasions : as, for example, 
we are told that Haydn's " Creation " is weak 
and small"!! (see the Times of the 11th of De- 
cember, 1855) ; that "the music allotted to the 
soprano in the " Elijah " is of a far deeper mean- 
ing and a far loftier beauty than anything Haydn 
ever imagined," {TimeR of Dec. 18.) But apart 
from these eccentricities (and where is it that 
there are no incendiaries for the Temple of Eph- 
esus ?) it is certain that musical criticism in Eng- 
land is more serious, and, above all, more learned 
than the French. 

There is another proof that England loves mu- 
sic, to be derived from the great number of books 
published upon that art, and the high prices which 
are set upon them. The four volumes of Dr. 
Bumey cannot be purchased for less than £4 ; a 
a second edition of the five volumes quarto, by 
Hawkins, has been published by Mr. Novello; 
and, nevertheless, there are five or six more His- 
tories of Music, by diflerent authors. If, on the 
other hand, it is ui'ged that a portion of the Eng- 
lish public runs after bad music — and we are re- 
minded of those concerts at which the pit, trans- 
formed into an open arena, is filled vrith men who 
walk about, hat on head, and conversing with 
women — we reply that these facts prove nothing. 
Classical music is a thing so delicate, so beyond 
all other, that it requires a certain culture to ap 
preciate it Among people of the highest civili- 
zation, it is appreciated only by those who are 
endowed with artistic taste, and necessarily the 
mass of the population acquires it last ; but even 
in this respect Enffland appears to me to be the 
most advanced. Nowhere do the masses get bet- 
ter music, which is as much as to say that nowhere 
are the masses more enlightened with respect to 
music. At Mr. Hullah's concerts, where the 
prices of admission are one and two shillings, only 
the highest class of works is perfonned, such as 
the "Requiem" of Mozart, tne "Choral Sym- 
phony" of Beethoven, and Handel's Oratorios; 
and these great works are performed with the 
greatest taste and exactness. In the programme 
of a concert given at Canterbury, where the 

S rices were the same, we find the names of Han- 
el, Haydn and Mozart. In what other coTAitry 
in the world can shillings purchase such exquisite 
delicacies ? In France, as in Germany, the hap- 
piness of listening to a symphony is a sort of pri- 
vilege reserved excluavely for the rich. 'The 
history of the art must assign to England the 



honor and the merit of having brought that noble 
and beneficent pleasure within reach of the poor. 
And here let us do honor to a modest, but really 
useful man, Mr. Hullah. Music is not only a 
pleasure, but it is one of the most healthy kinds 
of nourishment for the mind. Consult tlie crimi- 
nal statistics, and it is extraonlinar}' how small a 
number of musicians are to be found there. Of 
all the professions, it is incontcstably this which 
furnishes the smallest number of recruits to the 
prisons and the hulks, and the smallest number 
of victims to tlie scafTold. Every thing, there- 
fore, which renders good music more attainable 
to those who arc destitute of wealth, is a real 
moral service to society, and the efforts of Mr. 
Hullah in tliis direction deserve the greatest 
respect 

cut what we have said proves not only the 
good direction given to music, but also the pro- 
gress of the people. These chefr (Tceuvre, recjuir- 
mg a numerous and able orchestra, necessitate 
great expenses ; and therefore the speculator who 
risks his money upon such undertakings must 
have certain confidence in the taste and spirit of 
the million. 

By dint of searching among the remotest vil- 
lages of the Germanic Confederation, a man may 
be found who does not know the name of Mozart; 
and perhaps it would not be impossible to meet 
in the Pontine Marshes with a goatherd who 
never heard of Rossini ; but the Englishman does 
not exist who is not familiar with the name of 
Handel. The admiration felt here for him is 
really universal ; his name has certainly pene- 
trated deeper into the population than those of 
his rivals m their own countries. Far more Eng- 
lish have heard the " Messiah " than Germans 
the Don Juan or the Symphony in D, or Italians 
// Barbiere, 

France is very far indeed from haiHng made 
equal progress. Classical music is there con- 
fined to a very restricted circle ; and the works 
of the great masters are forgotten, or at least 
neglected, with the exception of the symphonies 
and such music as may be connected with thea- 
tres. Since the death of the austere Baillot, there 
have been none of those instrumental quatuors 
and quintets, which form one of the most exqoi- 
ately beautiful branches of the art An amateur 
has given, in a too short series of concerts, some 
music of Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, Pergolese, 
AUegri, etc. ; but this laudable experiment did 
not spread beyond tlie walls of a private house. 
As for oratorios, nothing but the " Creation " has 
been heard since the Director}', with the excep- 
tion of " Judas Maccabaeus" and the " Messiah," 
feebly executed a few times before an audience 
of subscribers by a society of amateurs. France, 
it must be confessed, is, in this respect, unworthy 
of herself; she has done nothing to emulate the 
annual festivals of Germany and Cngland, where 
imposing choral and instrumental masses are nsed 
to render fitly the epic poems of music ; and let 
us add, that in England they are executed in the 
highest style of excellence. The choruses, con- 
sisting of from three to four hundred voices, are 
good, when they are well conducted ; the orches- 
tras are powerful ; and for the solo parts they 
have Mesdames Clara Novello, Lockey, and 
Dolby, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lockey, all 
^nuine artists, and all natives of England. Ever 
since the now remote era in which the admirable 
Garcia and Pelligrini, Mesdames Pasta and Piesa- 
roni flourished, I have heard all the singers who 
have been celebrated ; and, without asserting that 
Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves are 
eaual to the most illustrious of these, I am not 
an'aid to sai' that they are only second to them. 
Neither do 1 hesitate to state that whoever has 
not yet heard an oratorio executed in London, or 
at one of the provincial festivals, has not tasted 
the full amount of delight which music b able to 
pvc him. 

Thus, then, it seems that the bad reputation 
which England has on the Continent as a musical 
nation, arises from a prejudice ; and it may be 
that these few words will do something toward 
dissipating it — not because I have the vanity to 
suppose that my voice is powerful, nor because I 
have stated anything particularly new, but be- 
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cause I have stated material and undoubted facts. 
Nor have I done this to flatter En&^land (for I 
have lost any such desire), but simpfy to record 
the truth. 

On the other hand, the English entertain some 
prejudices with respect to the French. Out of 
contempt for French music, none of tlie charm- 
ing worKS of Monsigny, Catcl, Gr^try, Daleyrac, 
Mehul, Boieldieu, or Berton, has appeared upon 
an English stage for nearly a century. M. Hal- 
evy*8 Juive has indeed been given, but without 
(what is generally considered to be of some im- 
portance in an opera) the music ! Richard Cceur 
de lAon, when translated, could win no admirers. 
Bumey himself, in spite of his excellent taste and 
his fine judgment, has not escaped that patriotic 
prejudice. His enthusiasm for Gluck is very 
moderate, because his genius was ** Frenchified." 
** Gluck's music is so truly dramatic," says he, 
** that the airs and scenes which have the greatest 
effect upon the stage are cold and rude in a con- 
cert(!). The situation, context, and interest gra- 
dually excited in an audience, cave them force 
and energy." He reproaches Piccini and Sac- 
chini with having had ** a complaisance for the 
ancient musical taste of France " in their operas 
for our sta^e. To his eyes, Gr^try himself, "who 
brought with him to Paris all the taste of Italy, 
in compliance with the French lanfi^uage, has 
been frequently obliged to sacrifice it, in order to 
please his judges, and he has, at least, improved 
our taste as much as we have corrupted his." (p. 
624.) Afler which, he adds in the most serious 
manner : " If good music and performance are 
ever heartily felt in France, it must be progres- 
sively ; a totally different style of sin^ng must 
be adopted ; otherwise it will be in vain for the 
greatest composers, with the assistance of the 
best lyric poets in the universe, to attempt the 
reformation." Burney did not perceive that all 
his criticisms against the French school actually 
prove the individuality of that school *, that it has 
a style, which must be something after all, if " in 
spite of the langua^," that style has produced 
Gluck's Armidej riccini's Didon, Sacchini*s 
(Edipe a Colonne, Salieri*s Tarare^ Spontini*s 
La Vestale, Rossini's GuiUaume Tell, Monsigny's 
Le Deserteur, Champein's La Metomame, Grdtrj''8 
Zimire et Azor, Lesueur's La Caveme, CatePs 
VAuherge de Bagneres, Steibelt's Romeo et Juli- 
ette, Nicolo's CendriUon, Cherubini's Les Deux 
Joumies, Mehul's Joseph, Berton's Montano et 
Stephani, Daleyrac's Maison a Vendre^ Delia 
Maria's Le Prisonnier, Devieune*s Les Visitari' 
dines, Boieldieu's Ma Xante Aurore, Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable, Herold's Le Pre aux Clercs, 
Hal^vy's La Juive — in fact, all the old repertoire 
of the French Op4ra Comique, in which Mehul 
shines conspicuous, with his style so vigorous, so 
strong, 80 eminently French. The best judges 
declare that it cannot be denied that the music of 
Bameau is a creation, that that of Philidor, the 
author of Le Sorci^r and the Mdrechal, is remark- 
able for the novelty of its forms, and they speak 
of Grossec as a composer of the first order. Is it 
not also to the French school that the following 
singers belong ? Carat, Martin, Lais, the Nour- 
rits, (father and son,) Mme. Branchu, Mme. 
Rigaut, Mme. Damoreau, M. del Sarte, M. Pon- 
chard, and, finally, the greatest of all modem 
singers, M. Duprez. 

Since I have adventured upon this ground, let 
it be added that France has not taken up a posi- 
tion in musical histor}' only to-day. From the 
fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth, 
the French and the Flemish were the sole culti- 
vators of that divine art. At that time Italy pro- 
duced nothing, and only performed the works of 
the composers of France and Flanders. In the 
catalogue of Petrucci, the inventor of music print- 
ins, (at Venice, 1502,) nothing but French and 
F&mish masses are to be found. It is also a 
French composer, Claude Goudimel, who had the 
honor of being Palestrina's master. The Pope's 
chapels were at that time served only by French 
ana Flemish singers. The old French school 
began to decline under Henri Quatre, and ex- 
pired in the reign of Louis XIII., because Riche- 
lieu was not fond of music ; but it flourished anew 
after Louis XIV. attained his majority, and the 



Opera Fran^aise was founded in 1 76 1 . Although 
this was inspired at first by Italian taste, it quickly 
assumed its own colors, and we have already seen 
what it produced. It should not be forgotten 
that Gluck and the Italians who have written for 
the French, have written in the French style. 
Rossini himself, in spite of his characteristic indi- 
viduality, has not escaped that powerful influence. 
No one will say that the wonderful author of II 
Barhiere and tlie profound author of GuiUaume 
Tell are not two different kinds of genius in the 
same man, Choron, in spite of his Italiomania, 
confesses that LuUy, the creator of the French 
opera, formed a style for himself—" composed as 
much French as Italian melody." But even this 
opinion reflected some of his prejudices ; for Lully 
was brought to France in 1647, when only four- 
teen years old, and his style is thoroughly French. 
But this would carry the discussion to too great a 
length for my present purpose, and therefore I 
will here conclude ; hoping, for the future, that 
the two countries will henceforth render each 
other more justice in matters appertaining to 



music. 



Parisian Gossip. 

Septembeb 17, 1857. 
That solemn event, the opening of the Italian 
opera season, which, beyond anything else in 
which people are slightly interested, enjoys the 
privilege of text for waste talk and newspaper 
writing in the capitals of all civilized communities, 
takes place in tliis town at eight o'clock in the 
evening of the 1st of next October. Mario, Grisi, 
Alboni, Steffanone and other celebrities in £ and 
I, the high priests and priestesses of the dilettanti 
idolatry, are paraded in large capitals on the 
walls of the temple in the place Ventadour. 
Mario receives 15,000 francs per month; the 
season is to last seven months; that is one hundred 
and five thousand francs, or $21,000, for uttering 
his notes some sixty nights. Then to cap the 
climax, Lablache, whom I interred in a former 
letter, forbidden by his physicians to fulfil his 
engagement at St Petersburg, and just now seek- 
ing health from the soft Italian air — Lablache tlie 
Great^ whose death one would say must leave a 
hole in the world, may possibly be able to sing 
three or four times. And it is also rumored, a 
new composition by Rossini, which, if anything, is 
probably a revision of one of his several eanier 
operas, never performed at Paris, and scarcely 
known to the present opera-going world, is to be 
brought out The following fitUe morsel of 
statistics may be relished : — The composers whose 
music has been oftenest performed at the Italiens 
since 1849 are Rossini, whose diflerent works have 
been played there 237 times, Verdi's 141, Doni- 
zetti's 132, and Bellini's 107 times. Me^'erbeer 
surpasses them at the French Opera with 806 

?eiformances of his Huguenots and 216 of his 
*rophete. 

This composer's annually-heralded Africaine is 
announced, as it has been any time the last three 
years, to be brought out next season. It is said 
that he has recenUy really sold the MSS. to the 
Grand Opera. The cause of its delay to appear 
before the public is supposed to be the want of 
that rarest gift of God to man, a sound tenor voice 
of sufficient pulmonic powers. A tenor, equal to 
the requirements of the modern opera, is as rare 
a phenomenon as a comet or a good country 
tavern. And when one is vouchsafed to our ears, 
he can rarely ** save his chest," in his nighdy five 
hours' struggle against the waves of narmony 
surging over nim from the orchestra, for more than 
five or six years. If he comes to something nearer 
deification than other mortals, and gets higher 
wages for his service than poets, statesmen or 
saints, he gains his fortune and short-lived glories 
at a complete sacrifice of himself as tenor, and 
deserves much indulgence for his arrogance of 
capitals and salary. " The tenor," as Mery wittily 
says, "is the modem Pan. Under the circum- 
stances in which the music of the day has placed 
the tenor, his exacting demands seem to me quite 
just. We do not go now-a-days to the circus to 
see a gladiator fight with iai tiger, but to applaud a 
tenor struggling with a note raised a thousand feet 



above a human throat The tenor is the gladiator, 
the note is the ti^er. After five years passed in 
the circus, the gladiator — the tenor I mean — 
utters his last cry, and dies a martyr; he is killed 
by the orchestra, the composer and the public ; 
and the Attorney-General does not reco^ize it as 
his duty to interfere and prosecute the guilty. 
Why, then, quarrel with a tenor, that rara a»w, 
if, knowing the brevity of his life, he puts forth all 
his efibrts to acquire a fortune in five years, so as 
to live honorably as a silent citizen when he is 
dead as a singer ?" 

Meanwhile, Auber's Cheval de Bronze, which 
was written and performed more than twenty 
years ago as a comic opera, is in rehearsal at the 
Grand Opera, the dialogue changed into recita- 
tive, and new music added. A similar operation 
was successfully performed on Fra Diaoolo, with 
an Italian libretto, in London last year. 

Meyerbeer has also completed a comic opera, 
which cannot be represented at present, owing to 
an a^eement he made some time ago %vith Scnbe, 
the distinguished dramatist and librettist, that he 
would have no work performed at Paris until after 
the appearance of the above and frequently before 
mentioned Africaine. And M. Scribe holds him 
to his bai^ain, with all the more tenacity that he 
has recently had a law-suit with the manager of 
the Opera Comique, to force tiie latter to put on 
the stage a posthumous work of Adam, for which 
Scribe wrote the wonls. The Court has'decided 
that Adam's notes and Scribe's words, must be 
rehearsed and said and sung, or else Manager 
Perrin must pay heavy damages, although Mana- 
ger declares the public won't near them, and adds 
mat the public will show their taste by their 
refusal. There is no class of men in Paris who 
give more occupation to lawyera and courts of 
justice than theatre managers, dramatic authors 
and actors. ■ 

Speaking of tenors and the honors that do befall 
them. His Holiness the Pope, Pius IX., has lately 
made Antonio Poggi ana Domenico Donizelli, 
tenors, both on the Italian theatres, knights of the 
order of Saint Silvester; and yet these Europeans 
laugh over the inaptness of honorary demonstra- 
tions in favor of sweet singers by New York 
firemen ! 

Rachel is going to pass the early autumn and 
winter at Cannes, already celebrated for its mild 
climate, olives and anchovies, the landing of 
Napoleon on arriving from Elba, and for having 
an estate of Lord Brougham in the neighborhood. 

Ristori has gone to Spain, where she has an 
engagement for two months, at Madrid and 
Barcelona. — N. Y, Tribune. 



Henri Vienztemps in 1843. 

(From the Boston Bally AdTertiwr and Patriot, Dee. 22, 1848.) 

The arrival of this young artist, is perhaps the 

S'eatest musical event, which has yet occurred for 
ostonians, (always excepting those associated 
efforts which, persevering m an humble way with 
such means as we had, have partly succeeded in 
domesticating amon^ us Beethoven's Symphonies 
and Handel's ** Messiah.") Solo-playing virtuosos, 
witii t^eir marvellous feats of dexterity, have too 
often raised here ai^ excitement, which their no 
less marvellous vanity and superficiality have since 
made us blush for. They used the divine art to 
attract attention to themselves. The music was 
made subordinate to their performing of it Hon- 
orable exceptions to this, like Knoop the violon- 
cellist, have had to play to bare walls. It is a 
sacred duty, then, to record a calm and earnest 
word of deep-felt acknowledgment, when, amid 
all these dazzling ** lights that do mislead," the 
genuine artist comes, modest, demanding nothing, 
and therefore possessing all. Or perhaps the true 
reception of the artist now were sacred silence, 
leaving words to those who, more easily than 
deeply moved, multiply them on every occasion, 
— had we only faith enough to refirain from 
speaking and trust that he has his reward without 
our spoken thanks. The concert of the great 
violimst on Tuesday night, before a not crowded 
audience, called forth a degree of enthusiasm 
seldom, if ever, witnessed here before ; — and such 
an enthusiasm as the chastest worshipper of what 
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18 truly Art in music could indulge without shame 
at the thought that Beethoven and Handel misht 
see what he was doing. We did not feel that 
Music was insulted by this involuntary homage to 
a performer. Our pleasure in listening to him 
was akin to that deep, still, soul-occupying pleasure 
which we have wnen we muse upon a great 
musical composition, a great poem, or the face of 
nature; it is one of those pleasures which is stored 
up in our hearts forever; something more than 
the charm of surprise; tlierc seemed nothing 
strange about it, it was so perfect; the means 
employed, the skill seemed nothing, but the effect 
upon Uie mind who can express or forget ? It is 
so with all true works of genius, with all that is 
properly Art. The artist and his instrument and 
ids skill retreat behind his own divine creation. 
It is the first time we have clearly felt all this of 
the great performers who have vidted us. . This 
time, thank Heaven, it was beyond a doubt 

Of the peculiarities of Mr. Yieuxtemps's playing 
we cannot, and we need not speak. Indeed there 
seemed to be so little peculiarity — was not that 
the veiy virtue of it ? Such tones too must be 
heard ; they defy description ; — so pure that there 
seemed to be no intervention of strings, no resist- 
ance offered to the bow and hand that wooed them 
forth. Yet it was not a merely sweet and 
characterless tone ; it came out as nervous and as 
strong, as it was sweet and willing. We felt more 
than ever that we had heard the violin. He did 
not seem, like so many who polish their tones 
away to nothing, to wish to get rid of the violin 
sound, as if he were ashamed of the nature of the 
beast. There are those who prefer the sugary 
softness of a flute or flageolet; these tones nad 
parted with none of their manliness, their sharp 
and racy molimty; — while ai: times they could be 
as Mossy and limpid as water itself. 

Vieuxtemps*8 compositions, too, have ideas in 
them ; they are not empty variations of mere 
fiuffer-work. This agrees with what we said before 
of his artist-like subordination of his own person- 
ality to the musical spell which he weaves around 
both us and him. He does not thrust himself 
between his music and tlie hearer. His perfectly 
modest and unstudied, slightly awkward bearing, 
his fine ingenuous countenance, the deep sensi- 
bility of face, form and manner, controlled by the 
ideal music brooding over him, not by any tact or 
calculation of his, were full assurance to every 
one that there was no possibility of trickery here. 
Here was a public performer, whom the public 
could not spoil. So young too, only 23 ; and yet 
so self-possessed, betraj*ing no wandering glance 
of the supcrficiid aspirations of youth. His style 
is the most chaste we ever heard. The playing 
was so perfect that it seemed not wonderful. 
Every piece was classic in its character; — and 
only at the end, when insatiable encores drew him 
back for one more parting strain, did he sport any 
of those wild dexterities, which are the fame of 
Paganini and of Ole Bull. Then he showed how 
easily such things may be done by one who can 
exercise the higher and less dazzling mastery, 
with which he had honored us all the rest of the 
evening. Why has he not drawn the greatest 
crowd in New York ? Because, from his youth, 
his fame is not yet at its climax ; because he does 
not trunipct his coming beforehand and travel in 
state with two secretaries : because he does not 
stoop to low arts of managing and " preparing the 
public" as it is called, but means to owe what 
welcome he gets to die intrinsic chaim of his 
music and his unsullied fidelity to his Art 
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Mendelssolin and his Critics. 

(From the London Musical World, Sept. 26.) 

We have inserted elsewhere two articles upon 
Mendelssohn— one from the pen of Dr. Hermann 
Zopff*, of Berlin, the other by the editor of DwighCs 
Journal of Music (Boston). The first professes 
to be a general view of Mendelssohn, both as a 
man and a musician ; the other is simply a criti- 
cal analysis of his ** Elijah." We are much mis- 
taken if our English readers do not at once ap- 
preciate the hearty enthusiasm of the American 
writer, and as quickly see through the shallow 
sophistry of the jSerlin " philosopher." 



Dr. Zopff'*s rhapsody (written expressly for 
Mr. Dwight's paper) is a curious example of what 
now passes current on the banks of the Spree — 
no less than at Weimar, Leipzig, and otner in- 
fected towns — for profound cnticism. 

You may examine it from end to end, .and, 
with wits as subtle of those of Hermo^enes, make 
nothing out of it — at least nothing that induces 
any better understanding of Mendelssohn's claims 
to consideration as a musical composer. Greater 
nonsense was never uttered than the sentence 
which affirms that the public recognize Mendels- 
sohn through the medium of the ** Oriental series 
of tones," which he employs in all his writings ; 
or than that in which the Lobgesang is pronounced 
an " ofi*-6et" to the Ninth Symphony; or than 
that where a distinction between Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn is derived from the supposed par- 
tiality of the one for the ascending and of the 
other for the descending scale. One would have 
thought that only the Drain of a Zukun/l cridc 
could have given birth to such Strang chimeras 
as these and twenty more to be found m the same 
essay. 

It would be waste of ink to argue seriously 
with such a writer as Dr. Zopff, who belongs to a 
class of visionary speculators with whom, in the 
present dearth of inventive genius, Germany is 
teeming. These gentlemen have a theory for 
ever}'tning ; and it is astonishing how they differ 
in their lesthetic appreciations of the same sub- 
ject On one point, however, they are all of a 
mind. Mendelssohn must be depreciated, and 
the best way to do that is to patronize him. Thus 
he is caressed and patted on the head, while the 
process of undermining his reputation goes on. 
All sorts of fantastic reasons arc produced to ac- 
count for his defects. He was a Jew, and econo- 
mized his musical ideas, or lent them out at 
usurious interest He was a pet of the ladies, and 
this gave a half-dandified, half-melanoholy air to 
his music ; or he belonged to a coterie of professors, 
and hence assumed a certain tone of pedantry. 
He was a passionate devotee of Bach, and wrote 
PauluSf with the ** chorals," in imitition of that 
master. Steeped to the soul in the Nintli Sym- 
phony, he slavishly worked at a parody of tliat 
colossus, and gave the world a sinfonia cantata. 
What resemblance these word-splitters can detect 
between the Ninth Sjinphony of Beethoven and 
the Lobgesana of Mendelssohn is wholly beyond 
conjecture. Now the "Jew" was aimed at his 
acquirements as a contrapuntist and master of 
fugue, the greatest since Mozart; the "ladies* 
pet" typified the autnor of the Lieder ohne Worte 
and so many exquisite little songs ; the copyist of 
Bach and Beethoven meant the ardent and hon- 
est reverer of the mighty masters who had pre- 
ceded him. So that the virtues of the man and 
the noble qualities of the artist were alike tor- 
tured into pretexts for arrai^ing him. 

Not to advance further into the morass of so- 
phistry, it is as well to lay bare the origin of all 
this deterioration of the foremost musician of his 
time, and the last of the race of giants. Most of 
our "critics" and "philosophers" beptn life as 
musicians themselves — unsucce8sfull}^ They 
could forgive the dead Beethoven ; but not the 
living Mendelssohn. His triumphs everywhere, 
and especially in England, afflicted them with 
sleeplessness ; and, as one afler another their own 
attempts at composition failed to interest or amaze 
the public, they built up a theory to prove that 
abstract music had ended with Beethoven, and 
that there was no reason why Mendelssohn should 
succeed better than themselves. Either we must 
go back to Beethoven, or go forward with Schu- 
mann, who pointed the way to some stage of art, 
the nature of which has never been intelligibly 
described by any of these Uluminati. When 
Wagner came he ignored them all, and boldly 
set up on his proper account But Wagner — to 
use his own definition of Beethoven at a certain 
epoch in that great man's career — is a " genial 
madman," just as amusing as the pedants of the 
ZopBT school are dull. His impudenee is as 
charming as his egotism is stupendous, while his 
notorious want of real muncal knowledge fur- 
nishes him with a wholesome contempt for those 
who just know enough to turn critics, and con- 



struct theories out of the muddy materialB that 
choke up the stream of modem German thought 
Wagners abuse of Mendelssohn is extremdy 
diverting, and if he had no other claim to con- 
sideration he must stiU be esteemed as the phe- 
nomenon which scared away the Schumanmtes, 
and reduced poor Robert to liis normal insignifi- 
cance. The men of the future, it is true, instead 
of King Log have gotten King Stork, and we 
wish them joy of the exchange. As for poor 
Franz Liszt, he can only be luened to Sinbad 
the Sailor, at that crisis of Sinbad's life when he 
was compelled to carry the Old Man of the Sea 
on his back. Depend upon it Wacner won't lose 
his hold until the rtlebelungen shall liave swamped 
absolute music^ and Germany has followed at the 
funeral of her musical reputation. 

A passage in the paper of Dr. Zopff" has given 
us real pain. We allude to the citation from 
" one of our most intelligent critics," which bears 
reference to Joseph Joachim and die violin con- 
certo: — 

" It was remarked of Joachim, that he played 
the concerto with disinclination — something like 
displeasure settled on his features. His powerful 
genius felt constrained within the narrow, precise 
forms of the conversazione style," etc. 

Now the "powerful frcnius" of Herr Joachim 
being " constrained " within the limits of an in- 
telligence so inferior to his as that of Mendelssohn, 
and forced to be the interpreter of such mediocre 
music as the violin concerto, is a pretty pleasantry 
enough ; but it behoves one who owes so much 
as Joseph Joachim to the deceased master to ex- 
press publicly his disapproval of such an insinua- 
tion against his own heart and judgment His 
fi-iends will expect this of him ; and if he allows 
the opporsunity to pass, we in England at least 
shall l>e compelled to infer that silence implies 
consent 



Chaotic Ruymes. — A Mr. Haydn Wilson 
favors the readers of the London Musical World 
with the following extraordinary version of what 
Haydn intended to describe in the introduction 
to his " Creation." 

Haydn's REpaEssxTATioif of Chaos. 

Before this master bet down to compose 

The music to his work " The Creation " 

Inspired, he let not his calm mind repose 

Till he pray*d to God for inspiration. 

Impress'd with a just sense of his subject 

To carry out, a task laborious 

He weigh'd well in his mind its great object 

So noble, sublime, and so glorious. 

Comroenc'd with Chaos so far fetch'd in thought 

With full band parts ranc'd numb'ring twenty-three 

In strains with slow crude combinations fraught 

Describing confusion, not yet set free. 

The first note forte played in unison 

Then learned, abstruse, unresolved chords, 

Conveying ideas by comparison 

Suspensions, harmonies and strong discords. 

Amidst this mass of instrumental sounds 

The bassoon strives itself to extricate 

In phrases intervals of thirds resounds 

Mists, masses trying to disintricate. 

The basses, tenors, violins succeed 

Each other, rising softly into space 

The clar'onet next from abyss gets freed 

Some order promis'd on this gloomy face. 

Next an eruption as from vaulted cones 

Low in a cavern deep in the dark space 

A crash, convulsion on the three trombones 

With transitions which seem it to replace. 

Then a still sound like muffl'd thunder's hum 

From the dark space around so gloomy crude 

Made by a soft roll on the kettle drum, 

While all is " without form and void " still rude. 

When order strives to rise, then to assume 

Described in phrases, transitions resolv'd 

String'd and soft wind kind, each its place resume 

To represent, each phrase becomes evolv'd. 

Then strains with gravest accents, unity 

In closer form,— presumed hypothesis ; 

When God from heav'n descends in Trinity, 

Performs the record in book Genesis. 

From tha literary irorks of Haydn Wilson, in three books. 
September 2ith, 1857. 

We do not wonder that the editor of the World 
is impatient to procure a copy of Mr. Haydn 
Wilson's literary works. 
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IL Jallien in trouble— His Speech. 

The lUyal Surrey Gardens, London, where 
Jullien has been enthroned all summer at the head 
of his great orchestra, are closed, the company 
having become bankrupt Jullien loses £2,000 
by his shares, and all his salary. One can fancy 
the impassioned eloquence of the conductor at an 
indignation meeting of the shareholders. His 
speech is thus reported. 

M. Jullien, in a very excited manner, addressed 
the meeting at some length, and in the course of 
his remarks said that Mr. Beale, at the first 
meeting of the committee of directors retired in 
disgust, as he would have nothing more to do with 
the concern. Mr. Chappcll has lately done the 
same. Those of the committee who remained — 
viz., Mr. Coppock, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Barnes 
— ^he saw it was their intention to break up the 
affair as soon as possible ; they wanted to be rid 
of it It seemed to him that tlicir object was to 
sell these gardens for £14,000, which were offered 
to him (M. Jullien^ for £12,000, and then for 
£10,000. The building upon the grounds had 
been put ou at the expense of the shareholders ; 
it was then mortgaged, and was now to be sold for 
nothing. He had E)eon at every meeting of the 
committee, and such was the difficulty of trans- 
acting any business, that if he wanted to nut a 
nail up in the ganlen^s they said, *' Wait till the 
committee meets, and you will get authority to do 
it" They were often very much divided, and 
there was no executive power among fhem to 
execute what was decided. The committee did 
in these gardens what was done in the beginning 
at Sebastopol — there were too many generals. 
What he wanted was some executive power — 
even in the American Republic they have a 
President to sign what is wanted. " Mr. Coppock 
had," said M. Jullien, "so much power in the 
committee, that the others were sitting round him 
like mouses (A laugh) and trembling; they never 
decided anything ; and he says, * I vote for that,' 
' I vote for that,' and it is done. Some day I give 
some objections, but no use, and then I say, * x eu 
don't understand public amusements — ^I could 
better trust you to make members of Parliament 
than for amusements/ There was the same system 
of opposition to everything I proposed. I show 
you now I made tlie orchestra pay. Mr. Lumley 
pays £350 for my orchestra, but I never paid 
before moi*e than' £250 or £270 in the season. 
Mr. Gye was spending £400 and £600 for an 
orchestra, and was makmg money fast when I was 
with him. The couclusion, I have to say, is that 
Mr. Beale retired, as he saw it was impossible to 
go on. Mr. Chappell had some more patience, 
and I should have retired too if I had not given 
£2,000 by my salary, and £400 by a cheque on 
the Bank of England. Since these gardens were 
open I never received anything for my salary, 
although my nominal salary was ver}' great But 
I was working very haitl. Tlie only part they 
accept of my proposition was the musical festival. 
I came back to my home satisfied that day, and 
say, * They begin to take my advice.* 1 said the 
expenses will not be more than £1,200, and they 
will take £3,000 or £4,000. I enjraged all tlie 
artists and eveiybody for thiii fe3tival, and J asked 
the committee to vote me £1,200, and I never 
passed that sum. The receipts came to a little 
more than I said — £3,400 (Cheers), and left a 
clear profit to the company of £1,000. The 
receipts were taken away every night, and the 
artists who made the money come were not paid 
(A laugh). All the money disappeared. I lose 
£2,000 by my shares, and £2,000 for my salar}*, 
a great deal of which I paid for repairs and 
fittings, and money which I advanced to the 
artists, and I took a house in the neighborhood, 
that I mis'ht be near. All these thincrs cost me a 
loss of £0,000 altogether and twelve months hard 
work, for I never work so hard in my life. If the 
place is not shut, it is because Mr. Beale and Mr. 
Uhappell have come forward to help me. This 
year the directors have only psdd me a £500 bill, 
which was dishonored, and a cheque for £250, 
which was dishonored too (Shame). I put up all 



the counters for the supply of iced chanpa^e, 
and the second row of chandeliers, as the muacians 
could not see to read their parts, and when 1 told 
the directors they had no light, they said, * If you 
want more light put it up yourself (A laugh). 
As to the gardens, if 10,000 people were to go in 
every night, tliey would not pay under such 
management I have seen 2,000 people myself 
go in without paying, and there was no cneck upon 
the money received (Cries of *' shame, shame"). 
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M. Vienztemps and the Art of the VioUn. 

Our readers just at this time will be interested 
to read what one of the most eminent muaical 
writers and critics of Paris has to say of the re- 
markable violinist who now, after an interval of 
fourteen years, makes his second visit to America. 
We translate from La Musique Ancienne et Mod- 
erne, being a second collection of miscellaneous 
papers of musical literature and criticism, by P. 
ScUDO, (Paris, 1854.) 

*• The art of playing the violin is contemporary 
with the art of singing, and has shared all its 
vicissitudes. The great violinists have been 
almost all of the same country which has pro- 
duced the great singers, that is to say, Italy, the 
cradle of vocal melody. With CorcUi commences 
the chain of famous violinists which extends to 
Paganini, and of which Cireminiani, Locatelli, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Nardini, Pugnani and Viotti 
arc so many marvellous links. The French 
school connects directly with the Italian school 
by Somis, who was a pupil of Corelli, by his 
nephew Chabran, above all by Leclair, who had 
studied with Somis, and successively by celebrated 
virtuosos who came to settle down in Paris, and 
of whom the most illustrious was Viotti, the last 
representative of the fine Italian school. The 
history of the art of violin playing may be divided 
into three grand epochs, each marked by a 
celebrated artist who expresses its character. The 
first epoch commences with Corelli and extends to 
Tartini: the second extends from Tartini to 
Viotti; and the third from Viotti to Paganini. 
Corelli, Tartini, Viotti and Paganini: — here we 
have four violinists of the first order, in whose 
style and compositions is summed up nearly the 
whole history of the violin from the seventeenth 
century to our days. Each of these epochs of the 
art of playing the violin corresponds to an evolu- 
tion of vocal music and of what is the most 
complicated form of it, the lyric drama. 

" Before the birth of lyric drama, and until the 
first half of the seventeenth centurj', the violin, 
like almost all the other instruments, except the 
organ, had neither style nor music proper to itself. 
It followed and it imitated the human voice, and 
never passed beyond its compass. Corelli eman- 
cipated the violin from this servitude by compos- 
ing for this instrument his charming Sonatas, in 
which we find the style and delicacies of the vocal 
music of that period. Tartini, who was a man of 
genius and a great harmonist for his time, made 
great progress in the art of the violin. He in- 
creased its difficulties, and applied himself par- 
ticularly to developing the power and delicacy 
of the bow, on which he wrote a treatise, which 
is still the best thing we possess upon this inter- 
esting part of mechanism. In the hands of Tar- 



tini and his numerous pupils, the violin acquired 
a power of sonority, a richness of melodic and 
harmonic combinations, and a propriety of style, 
which it had not before this master. Still follow* 
ing the traces of vocal music, of which he must 
not lose sight for a moment, the violinist of the 
Tartini school multiplies the ingenious traits, the 
complicated and arduous ornaments, and his ima- 
gination, served by a more learned mechanism, 
displays a marvellous fecundity. We may afiirm, 
that all the difiiculties of the art of playing the 
violin are found in the germ in the music of Tar- 
tini. Pupil of Pugnani, as the latter had been of 
Tartini, Viotti. who died at London, March 10, 
1824, at the age of 71, develops in his admi- 
rable Concertos all the properties of the violin, of 
which he makes an instrument of the first order. 
It is no longer a virtuoso who plays the violin to 
make all the world admire the suppleness of his 
fingers ; it is an inspired artist who transmits the 
transports of his soul in a severe and touching style. 
Viotti occupies in the histor)' of the violin the 
place which Clementi has made for himself in 
the histor}' of the piano, that luminous point which 
is perceived in all the directions of the human 
mind, and which seems to indicate the limit of 
the beautiful and true. Genius impetuous and 
eccentric, bom at an epoch full of audacity and 
of vicissitudes, Paganini impresses upon the art 
of the violin the boldness and powerful singulari- 
ties of his imagination. A prodigious virtuoso, he 
plays the violin like a juggler who fascinates and 
lures the credulity of the public. It is a ma- 
gician that laughs, that weeps, that sings, to draw 
you into that fatal circle where he accomplishes 
his mysterious incantations. In the playing as in 
the music o{ Paganini, you find the vigor, the 
individuality, which characterize all the produc- 
tions of the age in which he lived. 

" M. ViEUXTEMPS was bom at Verviers, in 
Belgium, on the 20th of February, 1820. The 
son of an old soldier, he manifested his musical 
instinct very early. From the age of four years 
he was entrusted to the care of a good professor, 
M. Leleux, who developed the happy dispositions 
of his pupil. The progress of the young Vieux- 
temps was so rapid, that at the age of eight years 
he was taken to Brussels, where he made the 
acquaintance of De Beriot Struck by the rare 
talent manifested by his young countr}'man, De 
Beriot gave him lessons which have had the hap- 
piest influence on the future of M. Vieuxtemps. 
In the spring of the year 1830, M. De Beriot led 
his pupil to Paris, where he was heard in a con- 
cert given at the hall of the Rue de CUry, 
Vieuxtemps there produced a very great effect, 
and from that time his reputation has done noth- 
ing but increase. 

" One of the qualities which is first of all re- 
marked in the talent of M. Vieuxtemps, is the 
power and purity of the sounds he draws from 
his instrument When he proudly and nobly 
places the bow upon the string, you would say 
that it was a whole orchestra directed by the in- 
telligent hand of a sovereign artist. One loves 
especially to hear him disengage the deep notes 
of the lower register, which fill the ear with a 
sonority full of channs. No hesitation in the at- 
tack of the sound, no vexatious grazing of the bow 
upon the string which it caresses, even when the 
arbst ventures into the upper regions of the sono- 
rous scale. At the most, one may reproach M. 
Vieuxtemps with occasional abuse of the super- 
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acute harmonics^ o£ which he is fond of surmountr 
ing the sterile difficulties. We should pardon the 
virtuoso these temerities of mechanism the more 
willingly, if they had better motive in the nature 
of the piece where they are produced, if they 
were a luxury of fancy abandoning itself to the 
hazards of improvisation ; for it must never be 
forgotten that the greatest tours dTaddresse can 
only find excuse in the idea they serve to mani- 
fest M. Vieuxtemps has made a patient and 
victorious study of the mechanism of the violin ; 
he knows all its resources, all its inmost secrets. 
His bowing is full of vigor, his style ample and 
severe, and his left hand accomplishes the most 
difficult turns without betraying any effort 

'* It is plain that M. Vieuxtemps is preoccupied 
with a lively impresaon of Paganini, whose 
characteristic boldnesses he has endeavored to 
appropriate, such as the frequent employment of 
the harmonic sounds, the use of the double and 
the triple string, simultaneous action of the bow 
with pizzicato effects, produced by the lefl hand, 
and then those grand arpeggios which unite the 
two extremes of compass in so brusque a manner, 
and a multitude of other melodic details which 
enter into the tissue of style, like those minute 
ideal flowers which are sown along the border of 
a precious tissue. All that M. Vieuxtemps, has 
not been able to snatch from the Italian artist, is 
the fluidity of genius; it is the power of imagina- 
tion and the poesy of the heart M. Vieuxtemps 
lacks a little sensibility, a little of that profound 
sentiment which absorbs the vanity of the virtuoso 
and charms the deeply moved public into such 
forgetfulness that it shall seem to hear a poet and 
not an admirable violinist" 

This article is dated November 1851. It is 
followed by another paper, dated February 1853, 
in which the merits of Vieuxtemps are well com- 
pared with those of another great violinist who 
has given concerts in this country. It is as 
follows : 

" Vieuxtemps and Sivori.- 

^' Two celebrated violinists, MM. Vieuxtemps 
and Sivori, are just now in Paris. M. Vieuxtemps, 
whose merit we have already appreciated, has 
given two concerts, which have been well attended, 
since which he has been heard twice at the Opera, 
where he has produced less effect than in the salle 
Herz, a room better suited to the nature of his 
talent, which is more enei^tic than tender. In 
fact, M. Vieuxtemps, who is unquestionably a 
virtuoso of the first order, possesses the rarest 
qualities of a severe violinist, a grandiose st)-le, a 
powerful sonority, a remarkable exactness and a 
perfect neatness in the most arduous difficulties. 
The stroke of his bow is magistral ; he marches 
with an air of nobility over the shuddering chord, 
which always sings and never cries. The effects 
of the double chord accompanied by pizzicatOy the 
most acute harmonic sounds, the grand arpeggios 
which embrace simultaneously two or three 
octaves, in short all the artifices of mechanism 
seem mere play under this artist's fingers. 

**■ In the midst of these prodigies of execution, 
one regrets not to find in M. Vieuxtemps a sen- 
sibilit}' more expansive and more penetrating, an 
imagination more colored, some rap of that divine 
spontaneity which is the sign of superior vocations. 
The compositions of M. Vieuxtemps, without 
attaining, as some have ventured inconsiderately 
to affirm, to the height of the music of the masters, 
are nevertheless remarkable for solid qualities. 



The Concerto in D minor which he has played at 
his two concerts, contains excellent portions, the 
Andante religioso, and the Scherzo ; and we may 
say that in M. Vieuxtemps the composer anfl the 
viituoso support and complete each other in a 
manner quite remarkable. 

** M. Sivori is an Italian. He is from Genoa, 
from the same city which gave birth to Paganini, 
of whom he is a pupil. ' Thus, of all the violinists 
who have rushed upon the track of the admira- 
ble virtuoso, M. Sivori is the one who approaches 
nearest to his model. Fire, impetuosity, hrio^ 
passion, an exquisite sensibility, an extraordinary 
bravura, and all with a truth, a finish, a desinvol" 
ture quite incredible: — such are the principal 
qualities of M. Sivori*s talent He sings, he 
weeps, he laughs on his violin like a very demon. 
One should hear him play the great Concerto in 
B minor of his master Paganini. What channi 
what good humor, what frank and naive gaiety 1 
There is something of the poet in the imagination 
of M. Sivori, something of that luminous and 
childlike estro which we find in Ariosto or in the 
fabbie of Gozzie. M. Sivori is a bom violinist, 
and he plays quite as well the music of Mozart 
and of Beethoven as that of the Corellis, the Tar- 
tinis, the Viot^'s and the Paganinis. MM. Vieux- 
temps and Sivori are at present the two most 
able and most celebrated violinists that there are 
in Europe. A young Grerman, by the name of 
Joachim, who came to Paris in 1849, who lived 
for a long time in Leipzig, and who now resides 
at the court of Weimar, will not be slow also to 
launch himself on that career, where it will be no 
easy thing to beat him and dispute with him the 
first rank to which his ambition aspires. 

** Although bom in Belgium, M. Vieuxtemps is 
a violinist of the French school, and possesses its 
most salient qualities, while M. Sivori could not 
deny Italy for his mother, who has nourished him 
upon her fruitful breast If we were asked to 
characterize in a few words these two artists and 
the two countries which they represent, we should 
say that the one plays the violin like a great 
professor and a consummate musician, the other 
like a spoiled child of nature, who has endowed 
him with the most precious gifts. Intrepid 
wrestlers, both, and masters of their instrument, 
they each employ a different manner. M. 
Vieuxtemps never lets you forget that he plays 
the violin, that the wonders of mechanism which 
he accomplishes under your eyes are of the 
greatest difficulty and have cost him great pains, 
whereas M. Sivori has the air of being ignorant 
that he holds in his hands one of the most com- 
plicated instruments that exist, and he sings to 
you like Malibran, or like a fanciuUo : 

" Che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia." 



The First Concert 

VIEUXTEMPS, THALBERG AND LAGRANGE. 
We have had a concert We hardly dare to 
call it the first concert of the season. It renuuns 
to be seen whether we are to have a season. This 
was but an episode, a cheerful one indeed, in the 
unrelieved '* suspension" and unmusical agitato of 
the times. For one evening at least, for a few 
hundreds of people, there was good cheer and 
solace in the shabby-looking little temple of the 
Melodeon. It seems in sad harmony with the 
' pinching times, that we leave our splendid halls 
and go back to the narrower, homelier haunts of 
music in our earlier days of progress. The 



Melodeon is small, but on Wednesday evening, it 
was not crowded, — ^just comfortably filled. It is 
old, and bare and dilapidated ; but light, and good 
company gave it a cosey, pleasant aspect (air we 
cannot say, for it is shockingly ill ventilated) and 
it was always good for sound, particulariy for a 
concert of solo pieces. 

Such a concert was that of Wednesday evening; 
entirely solos — nothing like overture or orchestra, 
or ai|y manner of concerted music, saving one 
duet It presented us three artists, virtuosos, of 
world-wide celebrity ; three unsurpassed in their 
respective spheres. It is the talent of execution, 
the perfection of bravura, the consummate masteiy 
of an organ, whether violin, pianoforte or voice, 
which alike constitutes the distinction of Vieux- 
temps, of Thalberg and of Mme. Ds La- 
grange, and hence we call them virtuosos. For 
the only foil to this triple lustre we had a clever 
artist. Signer Rocco, (the buffo of the Sontag 
troupe), who opened each part with Italian comic 
extravaganzas, accompanying himself at the piano, 
somewhat in the John Parry and Hatton style, 
but with far less variety of humor. These were 
the Signer's own productions and were called 
«* The Family Party," (BaUo di Famiglia,) and 
** The Drum," — the latter approaching ver}- near 
to the climax of wit and fun, if that lies at the 
anti-climax of Art 

Next — to take the artists in the order in which 
they emerged from the curious littie hen-coop 
behind which they were huddled, half-hid, on the 
stage — <:ame Thalberg, who moved to the piano 
with the same cool, quiet,, gentiemanly air as 
ever, and played in the same cool, perfect way, 
the same Fantasias which have served as fre- 
quent samples of his stock in trade ever since he 
became famous. These were the ** Prayer of 
Moses," the ** Masaniello," (containing the Taren- 
tella,) and the " Lucrezia Boi^ai^" (containing 
the Trio) ; with the ^ Last Rose of Summer" for 
an encore. We need not tell how these were 
played, upon a Chickering Grand of surpassing 
richness and beauty of tone. From the frequent 
repetition of these Fantasias, as well as from the 
superficial nature of the kind of composition in 
itself, we anticipate weariness when we see them 
again announced. Yet we found ourselves en- 
joying the thing for the time being ; — a pleasura- 
ble excitement, to be sure, which is over with 
the hearing, and which does not feed the memory 
and the imagination afterwards. But there is 
something in such clean, bright, perfect execu- 
tion of a gracefiil idea, though it be not a great 
one, which is always enjoyable; and in these 
troublous times, when the mind is filled with 
vague, indefinite, intangible intimations and sug- 
gestions of things, in the chaos of the business 
world, there is something really refreshing in the 
sight or sound of anything so sparkling, clean-cut, 
jubilant, and at the same time so fluid and so 
gracefiil, as these tone-figures under the pianist's 
fingers. It is a comfort to meet somewhere a tone 
of certainty — to meet it somewhere in human En- 
deavors, as we do in stars, and autumn leaves and 
shells and pebbles. But the same certainty, with 
a far deeper meaning, out of a far deeper expe- 
rience, would speak to us just now with a peculiar 
and wholesome power from the tone-poems of a 
deeper kind of Art If the virtuoso could refresh 
and re-assure us, what could not Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart do I Their word would be 
as the everlasting mountains and the sea itself^ 
compared with the pretty leaves and shells. 
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Mme. Lagrange sang Robert, tot que fame ; 
the most florid aria from Im Traviata ; the spark- 
ling comic duct with the Dr. Dulcamara from 
VElisir; and Rode's Variations: all with undim- 
inished brightness and perfection of bravura 
execution, and with just that unfailing degree of 
expression in the tenderer melodies, which seems 
more a matter of taste than of feeling with this 
very versatile and finished dramatic singer. The 
hard and worn character of some of her tones, 
especially the highest, was too apparent, in spite 
of exquisite art, in that small hall ; and the husky, 
forced and swollen volume of those lowest con- 
tralto tones required the impassioned situations of 
the stage to make them less unnatural. With 
the half voice she warbles exquisitely, like Son- 
tag ; and with whatever little drawbacks, it is a 
very rare treat ta listen to such singing. 

Of ViEUXTRMPS it is as hard to say anything 
new, as it is of Thalberg. The merits of the great 
violinist are clearly set forth in the preceding arti- 
cle ; and all there said of him was on Wednesday 
night precisely realized. We have allowed our- 
selves, also, by way of comparison of first with 
last impressions, to produce in another column 
our own record (written for a diuly paper) of 
Vieuxtemps in Boston fourteen years ago. Nat- 
urally we find its tone more enthu^astic than we 
could be now under the same influence ; then we 
heard almost for the first time a thoroughly mu- 
sician-like and classical solo artist, of the first 
class, who did not do all for *' efiect," and whose 
whole air and performance were modest and gen- 
uine, in contrast with the showy clap-trap to 
which we had been used. Now our audiences 
are better able to contrast the whole virtuoso 
tribe with the inspirations of real musical creative 
genius. We cannot see in M. Vieuxtemps the 
spark of genius. So far as we know his compo- 
sitions, some of which are of higher pretension 
than those he played this week, they are masterly 
in form and grace, but uninspired ; they have 
ideas, but not of positive originality. But he is a 
complete musician and a perfect master of his 
instrument Tone, so rich, so pure, so admirably 
prolonged and nouiished, so literally drawn from 
the instrument, we have scarcely heard before ; 
nor such vigor, certainty and precision, such no- 
bility and truth in every motion and effect We 
recognize, too, the one little weakness which M. 
Scudo points out — the fondness for the " sterile 
difficulties" of the extreme harmonics. His ** In- 
troduction and Rondo*' was the most substantial 
composition, contrasting an admirably rich canta- 
bile with a piquant and vigorous bravura. His 
Fantasia on / Lombardi was a wonderful piece of 
fire-works; and Faganini's "Witches' Dance" 
was perfect in its way. For an encore he gave 

the everlasting " Carnival," which seemed a waste 
of such an opportunity; for Vieuxtemps do not 
grow on ever)' bush, but " Carnival " players do. 
And this lament of wasted opportunity must apply 
to his selections generally. Here we had the first 
classical violinist, perhaps, of the world ; one who 
can play Beethoven as well as he plays Paganini ; 
one of the greatest of quartet players ; — side by 
side, too, with one of the greatest pianists. Wha^ 
a comfort it would have been to have heard at 
least, say one of the Sonatarduos of Beethoven, 
interpreted by Vieuxtemps and . Thalberg I — 
Should they see fit to give another concert fwhich 
we all hope, although we fear the times forbid for 
some weeks), we trust we may hear something of 
this sort. It seems b.ut fair, so long as we cannot 
hear Vieuxtemps in a grand Concert6 with an 
orchestra. 



|Rttsi<[at (!|hit-<fhBt. 

Signer Corelli has returned, having snccesMfuUy 
fulfilled his patriotic mission to Sardinia, and is now 
ready once more to train voices, singly or in classes. 
No one is more competent, and never were song and 
all the arts of cheerfulness more trul^ worth a small 
investment. His sliding scale of prices, to be found 

below, is graduated to the times The same of 

learning the piano ; and we can refer with pleasure 
and peculiar confidence to the proposals of Mr. 
Meerbach, who is one of our most judicious, cul- 
tivated and artistic teachers. 

Mr. Satter's proposed concerts are suspended, 

following the humor of the times. We trust the 

example will not be imitated to the stoppage of all 

musical circulation. By the way, those thrifty 

individuals, who are always hunting after seeming 

novelties under which plea to present a new instnic- 

tion book of some sort, that shall pay, would do well 
in their next attempt to borrow a new musical 
momenclatare from the current phrases of the 
financial world. Commerce no doubt would he glad 
to sell out and hear no more (at least on 'Change and 
in plain prose) of its own big words; it were a relief 

to consign them to the singing books The 

following is one of innumerable just and hearty 
tributes which we find in jdumals from all parts : 

Prize Piano. One of Chickering's incomparable 
Pianos took the premium at our St. Louis Fair— as 
they have, indeed, at almost all the (rreat Fairs of 
Europe and America. There are. it seems, no snch 
pianos made in the world as Chickering's. For 
Drilliancy of tone, for durability, and for style of 
work, they are perfection. — St. Louis Republican, 

Our usual Ndw York letter is in type, but must lie 
over. The Opera there, after some brilliant perform- 
ances of Don Giovanni, with Frbzzolini and 
Laoranoe together, is still suspended, with promise 

to resume a week hence In Philadelphia the opera 

opened last week with Gazzaniga, Brionoli and 
Ahodio in La TVAoiata, This was followed by Tl 
Trovatore (so the world goes), by V EHsir d Amove, 
Emani, La Fille du Regiment^ &c. In the last Sifrnora 
Ramos made her debut ; satisfactory, so far as acting 
and sweet singing, it would seem, but without power 
enough of voice; and in the two last the basso 
Taoliavico sang. 

WEIMAR. — Liszt has lately completed two (nrand 
instrumental works : the first is the Hunnenschlacht^ 
after Kaulbach's celebrated picture. He forwarded 
the perfect score to Kaulbach, in Munich. Kaulbach, 
who is on very intimate terms with him, sent back a 
wonderful cartoon : the genius of music, sitting on a 
lion, which he tames with the sounds of his lyre. 
This splendid drawing, half the size of life, was 
presented to Liszt on his birthday. The second 
mstrumental piece, which Liszt has only completed a 
few days, is the Schiller Symphony, destined for per- 
formance at the Weimar Festival, in September, at 
the inauguration of the Schiller and Ooethe Monu- 
ment. Schiller's poem, " Die Ideale," has been taken 
as its poetical programme. It contains four move- 
ments. The first three closely follow the ideas of 
Schiller's poem, while the fourth, which is independ- 
ently conceived, contains an apotheosis of Schiller 
himself. Liszt has, also lately much extended his 
Faust Symphcmy. The three instrumental movements, 
"Faust," "Gretchen," and "Mephisto," are now 
immediately followed by a final chorus, the text of 
which consists of the concluding strophes of the sacred . 
part of Faust: "AUes Vergiingliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnias," etc. This symphony, also, is perhaps 
destined to be performed at the Weimar Festival, as a 
companion to the Schiller Symphony. — Niederrhein- 
ische Musik-Zeituny. 



INSTRUCTION IN SINGING.— Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the flDanciiil world, which tends to 
discoarasemeot and to a lack of patronage of all the profei- 
elons, SIGNOK CORBLLI propones to form Singing Claraea at 
a price reduoeable according to the number of pnpils. 

1 person per quarter, $46 00 

2 " " 50 00 

8 " " 00 00 

4 « " 7000 

6 " " 8000 

8 " « 9000 

10 " «* 100 00 

[CT^ Applications may be addressed to Measrs. Chlckerlng** 
rooms, Maaoolo Temple, where Sig. Corelli himaelf will be 
fband every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o'clock— or at 
the priDdpal music storas. 



0LAB8E8 IN PIANO-FORTE FLAVINa. 

Mr. P. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citiisns oi 
Boston and Hoxbury that he is prepared to give instruction fai 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and eaieftil examination of the sntiJect havi 
eonvinced him. that berides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of aareal 
deal of weariness which aocompanies the practice of the fingat 
exvrclses, scales, fcc, and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

Vor further information apply to Mr. M , at his reeidenca, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbnry ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson ft Oo. or Russell k Richardson ; or at this offloe. 

OcTOBxa, 1857. 

LUOIA, ^PIANO BOZiO. 

OliFVER DITSON A CO. have Just pnblif>hed— The 
Opera of LUCIA £1 LAMMBRMOOR, PUao Solo, bOam 
the Ninth volume of " Dit«on*s Edition of Standard Operas." 
In Press, LUCRKZIA BOROIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 



CARIi ZERRAHN begs leave to announce to his pupils 
and friends, that he will commence his course of instruo- 
tion in music shortly after his return from Europe, which will 
be about the 15th of October. 

Pleiise nddrera at Chickering fc Sons', or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

WANTBD, by a Tenore, an engagement in some Chdr 
in or near the city. Termn moderate. Address by mall, 
CHARLES MOZART, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1857. 

A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINQER 

Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Roasell k 
Rirhardm>n'8, 291 Washington St. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
arrival trnm Europe giving th»lr usual series of Concerts. 
All business matters for the wrrices of the Club for public or 
private concert*, can be arranged by addressing 

THOMAS RTAN, SeereUry, 181 Harrison Avenoe. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be addressed at Russell ft Rinhardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs. Chickering's Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, S50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; f80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 

OlilVBR DITSON A> CO* have lu press, and will 
Issue early in October : 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A Collection of Saored Mu- 
sic, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts flrom Oratorios 
and Masses, Canticles, Chaifts, frc. Selected and adapted by 
GioaaB LxACH. 

CONTINENTAL HARMONT. A Collection of the most 
celebrated Psnlm Tunes, Anthems, and Favorite Pieces, de- 
signed particularly for **Old Foleb* ConciaxB," and the 
Social Circle. 

THE WESTERN BELL. A Collection of Glees, Qnartata, 
Choruses, ftc. 

Several other valuable works in preparation, of which due 
notice will be ^ven. 

Oliver Dltaon A> Co., 277 Watkington St. 

Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of Music, will return flrom Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. 1st, and maybe addressed at Messrs. 
RuswU & Richardson's Music Store, 291 Washington street. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTI, 
and in the THEORT OF MUSIC. Address at his xeri- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

MliliE. GABRIEIiLB DE liAMOTTB has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the Instruction of Toung Ladies 
and MlMM on the Piano-Forte, on MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
AppiicaUons to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 

SIQNGR AUanSTO BENDELABI 

IS now ready to receive pnpils. He may addressed at the 
Rooms of Messrs. Chickering fc Sons, at Russell it Rich- 
ardson's and IMtiwn ft Co's Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Plnckney Street. 

Sig. BxNDBLAai's class of young ladifs in singing,/or begitt- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesdav. Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the MeSHrs. Chickering's Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the doss of Uut mmr, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed In the course of October. 

AUGUST HA-MANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell h Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 



ATHEN^SUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second EzhibUion will open WEDNESDAY, July 16, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be fbund. 
The Visitation, by Page ; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHIOKERINa & SONS 

BaTB feoelTed the IbUowing awardi for their exhiUdon of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FBOX THB 

fiiKMMZtlxustitM ^iKxltMt fSitt%Knit fBiMMotiatUn 

rOR THB 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARIiOR GRANDS, 

** For mott deddfld uid merltorloaa ImpxoTementi,'* 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR T5B BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



7B0M THB 

American Institate, New York, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



FBOX THB 

Pennsylyania State Agricaltaral Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 



At the Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This HooM ma cslablbhfld in 1828, by JONAS CHiqKEK. 
mo, and np to the pretent time has Aimiihod 10,000 
PIANOS. For the exhlhition of then Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they hare been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 

Seventeen Silver Medals, 

Four Bronze Medals. 



W A R E R O O m 8 , 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

OO.A.XiZST CSOI>Il-A.ITO>. 

Address at Winthrop HouEe, Boston. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Booms at Rev. A. A. Miner^s Church. . , .School Street, Boston. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Prcsb. Chnroh), and again 

ORQANI8T OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

a. AJXDRt & CO., 
D4pSi of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 OHXSTNUT STREET, PHILADBLPHIA, 

ii«ents of J. Andr6, Olhnbach, Publisher ot the complete Bdi- 
tkms of BeeUioTen's, Glementl*s, Haydn's and Hosart's works. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3o9) Broadway, N.r. 

To Chord Societies Md Choirs. 

NOVBLIiO'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Husic 
ft>r the OFC of Choral Sorietiep, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed In separate Vocal and Orchcetral Put*. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, FestiTsl Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Uusic, Sengs, Dnets, Trios, Quartets and 
Chornses; Orertures, Symphonies and ilareh«s; Madrfsals 
and Olees; Uuitlo with Latin words ; Masses, Uotets, frc, &c., 
sent postage fnn for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed In ftill music die at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Ho-rello** Octavo Bdltlons of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydn, BeethoTen, Mendelssohn, fcc , in Vocal 
Score, with Plano-lbrte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 
SI 68; Judas Maeeabaeu^, $1 68; Hsydn's Creation, %\ 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters hare been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 

IfOVEIiLO'B OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios msj 
be had distinct In Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 8, 6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music In separate Tocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's <* Meaalah,*' price 88 cents each part. 

Handel's ** Jndas Maeca1>aeas," price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's <* Santson," price 88 conU each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo siie with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COIiLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello's Glee Dive, Part Song Book, and the Murical Tfanes 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
6, sent postage free for one cenc. 

NOVELLO'S MUSIC STOBE, 
389 Broadifrajr^ Nevr York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 224 Poultry, London. 

BOSTON MUSIO SOHOOZi. 

THE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Oom- 
pcdtion with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalioition, Practice In Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, '^olin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tnitltm C2d 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :~B. F. Bakks, J. W. Adaio, Lm P. 
HoMKR, J. C. D. Pakksr, and Wiluam Scboltu. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baku, No. 4 Rows Place. 

WM. READ, Sec'y of the Corporation. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

Instriutor of iU |)iano-JFortt, ^ijjan ^ Ksrmons, 

8 HATWARD PLACE. 

Fiano-Forte Instruotion. 



MLLE. QABIUELLE DE LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imiPORTEBS OF FOREIGN laiJSIC, 

No. 769 BBOADWAT, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€ni)^ of tjit l^km anil Ringing, 

IT. S. HOTEI.. 

JOB PHIJfTIJfa 

OF ETBBT DESCBIPTION MBATLY AND P&OICPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THB OFFICE OF 

EDWARD L. BALGH, 
20*0. 81 SOZXOOXi STXISST. 

€. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dipoi of Erard^t Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATma MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

IC^ Constantly on hand a complete assortinent of Amerleaa 

Publications. 



BDWABD li. BAIiOH. MtJSIO AND JOB PBINTOTQ QPTIOll, 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

SEPTE^IBER. 

VOOAL 2CUBI0. 

NEAR, Swedish Song (0) 4, Undblad, 20 

THAPPEK.(K)4 F. N. Crouch! 25 

DYING CIIILD*8 REQUEST, (E flat) 8 iV 26 

FRIKNDSHll», (0)4 :. ...F. N. Crouch, 26 

PETE MOKKIS^S MUSEUM. Couilc. (A) 8,.. .Pete Morris! 25 
I LOVE TO THINK OF HAPPY HOME, (Q) i, L. Marshall, 26 

ZNBTRXmENTAIi MUSIO. 

NORWICH CADETS* POLKA, LIthognph. (E flat) 4, 
_ P. S. Gllmors, 80 

MIRRA VALSE BRILLANTE, (C) 6, A. Talexy! 40 

LA BELLE NUIT, Nocturne, (B) 4 G. A. Osborn^ 25 

GRAND VAI^SK BRILLANTE, op. 28, (A flat) 6, L Tedesoo. 70 

LIGHT GUAKD SCHOTTISCHE, (F)4, FranaStaab! 60 

FL0WEK8 OF THE FOREST, Vantelile, (A) 6. F. Beyer 40 

PETIT ENFANT, (Kflat) 8,... ...A. Quidant! 20 

LIGHT GUARD POLKA, (K flat) 4, Frans Staab! 60 

INVITATION A LA CIIASSE, (D)4 Henri Cramer! 25 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNKEN, (E flat) 4, Ferd. Beyer 26 

CAMPAIGN MARCH, (U flat) 8, I . . . .F. W. Smith! 10 

BELLE FANNIE FOLKA, (K) g, W. P. Howard^ 26 

MA CHEUE VALSE, (EflAt)8,7 Ph. Jourdan, 20 

MARIETTA POLKA MAZUItKA, (D)8, Ingrahamj 10 

SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
Variations, by Charies OrolM. 

No. 1— To the Cottage of my Mother, (0)4, 86 

No. 2~Kltty Clyde, (0)4, iZ 

No. »-OId Arm Chnir, (E flat) 4, 86 

No. 4— Lament of the Irish Emignnt, (C) 4, 86 

No. 6-K09aUe the Prairie Flower, (B llal) 4, 85 

No. 6— He Doeth all Things Well, (E flat) 4 85 

HOWE^S NKW AMERICAN BANJO SCHOOL with- 
out a Manor, 60 

Do. Abridged edition, 25 

THE SCHOOL BELL, by Coables Butub and L. H. Sotfra- 
ABD, containing 260 page:^ of music, embracing some of the 
most fascinatiog popular Songs, Hymns, Duets, Trios, &c., 
for the school-room and bmlly circle. Price 25c. S8 per doi. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signifv 
the key In which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difliculty of execution of dllTiTent irfeces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which reprvaents 
vtry ca5Sf,] Inclusive to 7, [which is appUed to the moat dlffl- 
cult music] 

The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pagea, eon- 
Ulolng the Lif« of Tbalberg, analysb of 4000 celebntcd Musical 
works. Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
fro.— a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postaga. 
Dlrsct your application to 

RTJB8EI.I. 6u BZ0HARD80N, 
FubUsbers, 291 Wsshincton Street, Boston. 
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Boger at the Grand Opera. 

(Sbft. 1850.) 
fkom the French of P. Soudo. 

M. Roger, who returns to us from Germany, 
laden, certainly, with all sorts of triumphal crowns, 
has made his rentree at the Opera in the rOle of 
Fernando, in La Favorita, This rdlc, which was 
created by Duprez six years ago, is one of the 
most agreeable and perhaps the easiest of all that 
form the series of that great artist One would 
think that, finding himself more at ease in the 
music of Donizetti than in that of Meyerbeer, M. 
Roger would at least realize the hopes which his 
friends have conceived of his future. Has M. 
Rc^er gained all that his courage promised? 
Has he repaired somewhat the check which his 
ambition had to experience in the part of Jean of 
Leyden, and can the Opera at length flatter itself 
to have found in him the tenor who shall bear the 
burden of its grand repertoire f 

« « « « « « 

It is full fifteen years since M. Roger made his 
d^but at the Op^ra Comique. An agreeable 
phyatque^ a channing voice, understanding of the 
stage, and a good taste won for him a most hon- 
orable reputation. Without possessing the dis- 
tinction of EUeviott, nor the vocal skill of M. 
Fonchard, M. Roger was very good in tliat class 
of works proportioned to his means, and made for 
himself a good and solid fame in that time. 

Bat who is contented with his lot in these times ? 
When one may become a minister by rushing out 
of the back-room of a demagogue newspaper, 
can we be astonished that an artist of talent, who 
18 tlie first in the Alps, should think himself 
destined also to occupy the first rank in Rome ? 



The friends, the complaisant journals who see 
from further off, the crowd of blind admirers who 
talk the language of the fine arts as the socialists 
talk that of Boesuet. have so oflen told Roger he 
was a great linger, that he has taken them at their 
word, and has foolishly left a theatre where he 
reigned master, to come and display the spectacle 
of his impotence on the first lyric stage in Europe. 
What then does M. Roger lack, to raise his talent 
to the height of his ambition ? 

In the first place his voice has already suficred 
ihe irreparable outrage of years ! Its texture is 
damaged in the extreme chords, where he is 
obliged to force its emission, to cover up the holes : 
his respiration is too short for the ample expression 
of phrases of imperious accent, which obliges him 
continually to retard the movement indicated by 
the composer and the situation. These defects, 
imputable to nature, might easily be palliated, if 
M. Roger had style. St}'le : what is that ? It is 
the man, says Buffon. There are several sorts of 
style : there is the noble, the temperate, the low, 
the trivial style, as there are different species of 
characters. The great difficulty Jn the arts is, to 
have a style which belongs to you, which is the 
revelation of the qualities of your soul and 
intellect •••••• 

There is a good taste in music, which is neither 
Italian, nor French, nor German ; a taste which 
consists in feeling and in rendering the true rela- 
tion of things, in siezing on the wing the laws of 
reason by means of the phenomena of sensibility. 
A bad singer is of no school. He can ai^ue from 
no principle, which authorizes him to allow tricks 
of vocalization to be heard in the midst of a 
pathetic scene. 

It is a great error to believe that the famous 
Italian singers of the eighteenth century permitted 
in themselves the monstrosities which we are 
condemned to hear in our days. 

M. Roger wants style : that Is to say, character 
and individuality. Determined at any cost to aim 
at grandeur and produce heroic efiects, he set 
himself to imitating Duprez, whose pauses and 
inflexions of voice he exaggerates. So what 
happens to all imitators has happened to him : 
he has taken the material receipt of his model 
without comprehending its spirit, and the phrases 
with which Duprez thrills the public, come out 
inanimate from the mouth of M. Roger. He sang 
very badly the beautiful romanza of the first act: 
Un ange, une femme inconniLe^ and he knew not 
how to render the expression, full of serenity, 
that is found in that of the fourth act : Ange si 
pur f which Duprez exhaled like a last sigh of 
the ideal. Ah ! monsieur Roger, it is not enough 
to raise the heels of one's boots and magnify one's 
voice, to reach the height of an artist who has 



passed his youth in the bosom of a celebrated 
school where one is nourished on the spirit of 
great masters. It is not at the Conservatoire 
that one learns the art of phrasing and of giving 
to his tones the purity, the largeness and the Ao- 
rizon that constitute the lofty style. Of the final 
duo of La Favorita, one of the happiest inspira- 
tions of the lyric drama, M. Roger and Mme. Ju- 
lienne made a patriotic song, worthy of the pro- 
visional government 

Can one imagine that this last burst of passion, 
this radiant transport of love was intoned (chant- 
ed) by M. Roger and Mme. Julienne, like a 
strophe of the Marseillaise, or like the Chant des 
Girondins, of fabulous memory! And so the 
Gauls of the pit, who ought to know what they 
ai*e about, in the matter of barricades, were trans- 
ported by those dramatic howls which recalled 
the great days of Februar}', 18-18 ! .... 



Chimes. 

From a Lecture on Bells, hj A. W. Tbatee. 
One of my first observations in Bonn was that 
the bells upon the tower of the old cathedral, 
where for more than a tliousand years the mass 
has been regularly celebrated, are not rung as 
with us, that is, thrown up into a perpendicular 
position, and there balanced — but simply swung 
from side to side, as when an alarm is rung in our 
steeples. The ropes of these bells hang down 
through the ceiling into the body of the edifice, 
and it used to aflbrd me much amusement when 
the hour of high mass approached, to see the 
janitor and his asmstants clutch them, and in the 
midst of the congregation tug away as for dear 
life, to make a noise in the world by the booming 
and clatter, *' the wrangling and jangling of the 
bells." I have found this mode of ringing general 
wherever 1 have been on the continent of Europe. 
In England it is otherwise. Bells are there hung 
with yoke and wheel, a fashion we have followed, 
and when several bells are placed in the same 
tower, they are carefully tuned to each other — 
which is not so often the case in musical Ger^ 
many. A set of bells thus tuned to each other is 
called a ** peal of bells." Thus we say a ^ peal 
of five," a ** peal of six," or of whatever number. 
The phrase, a ^ chime of bells," though in very 
conunon use, is incorrect The term chime seems 
to be properly used only in relation to the music 
made upon a peal of bells, by the striking of 
hammers moved by machineiy, or by striking the 
members of the peal without setting them. The 
term "peal" has two significations, that just given, 
and one implying all the changes which can be 
rung upon a peal of bells. The phrase, '* ringing 
of changes," implies the striking of all the bells in 
regular and rapid succession a great number d 
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times, but without in any case repeating the order 
in which they have followed each other. The 
impossibility of producing any true musical effect 
upon so small a number as six or eight bells, the 
number of notes in such a case not being suffi- 
cient to allow of harmonies, or any other than 
the simplest melodies of very limited range, is 
probably one great cause, that in England bell- 
ringing is confined almost entirely to the ringing 
of changes. There is hardly anything more 
monotonous and wean-ing to a musical ear, than 
to hear an old choral, confined within a compass of 
an octave or less, hammered slowly out, every 
time tlie clock strikes, from one year's end to 
another; while the ringing of well arranged 
changes two or three times daily, becomes con- 
nected with most delightful associations, as we 
see in the whole body of English poetr}'. 

At first thought it might seem as if these 
changes would soon be exhausted ; but apply the 
simple arithmetical rule of permutation to the 
matter, and a moment's reflection will show that 
there is little danger of this. For instance, with 
a peal of three belb, you can change thus : 1,2,3, 
1,3,2, 2,1,3. 2,3,1, 3,1,2, 3,2,1, giving six changes. 
To four bells are 24 changes; to five, 120. In 
England each peal has its name. The 120 
changes which form the peal upon a peal of five 
bells, is called a Grandsire. The Plain Bob, or 
Grandsire Bob, or Single Bob minor, implies the 
ringing of the 720 changes of a peal of six bells 
The 5,040 changes of seven bells, is the Grand- 
sire Triple. In Hone's Table Book, an inscrip- 
tion copied in an Inn at Bromley records the 
ringing of this peal in three hours and six minutes 
by a company of ringers in that town, as a great 
feat — such indeed it was. 

A full peal upon eight bells is a Bob major ; 
on nine, it is called Caters ; on ten. Bob royal ; 
on eleven. Cinques; on twelve, Twelve-in, or 
Bob Maximus. The number of chancres in this 
last, the Bob Maximus, reaches the satisfactory 
number of 479,001,600. Suppose the twelve 
ringers strike ten changes to the minute, that is, 
each man two strokes per second, and that they 
ring without interruption to eat, drink, or rest, 
day and night, and they will finish their peal in 
91 years. Add two bells to the number, and at 
the same rate the fourteen ringers will close their 
peal at the end of some 16,575 years. Make the 
number twenty-four, and the peal will at the 
same rate last one hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand million years. None of us will probably 
live to hear this peal rung. Without attempting, 
therefore, upon a peal of an octave of bells, to 
play regular melodies, it is clear that the charm- 
ing succession of tones is to all intents and pui^ 
poses endless. 

But, as the tones of bells are compound, (that 
is, each tone accompanied by its harmonica^) the 
simple striking of the successive notes of the mu- 
sical diatonic scale, up and down, produces a 
very sweet and beautiful effect, and one involun- 
tarily attaches words to them. Five hundred 
years ago Cowbells in London were but six in 
number, and the runaway apprentice heard them 
distinctly calling, as the scale ascended. 

Turn again, Whittington, 
and as they descended, 

Lord Mayor of great London. 

When Panurge had exhausted ever)' art of 
divination as practised by the ancients, and which 



could be tried in a Christian land, in hope of ob- 
taining a decisive answer to the question, whether 
he should marr>% as he had exhausted the yeas 
and nays of Pantagruel, he turned to Friar John 
of the Funnels. ** Hearken " quoth Friar John, 
" to the oracle of the bells of Varenes. What 
say they?" »* I hear and understand them," 
quoth Panurge ; " their sound is, by my thirst, 
more uprightly fatidical than that of Jove's great 
kettles in Dodonie. Hearken 1 Take thee a wife, 
take thee a wife, and marrj', marry, marry. For 
if thou marry thou shalt find good tlierein : here 
in a wife thou shalt find good ; so marry, marry. 
I will assure that I shall be married." By and 
by they are nearer the bells. " In good faith, 
Friar John, I speak now seriously unto thee, I 
think it will be my best not to marry. Hearken 
to what the bells do tell me, now that we are 
nearer to them : Do not marry, marry, not, not, 
not, not, not ; marry, marr}" not, not, not, not, not. 
If thou marr}', thou'lt miscarry, thou'lt repent it, 
resent it, 'sent it!" 

Southey quotes a similar story from an old 
Dutch author, where a widow consults her con- 
fessor upon the knotty question, should she marr}'. 
He refers her to the bells, and she heard them 
distinctly say : " Nempt een man, nempt ecn 
man," — take a spouse, take a spouse : — and his 
own Doctor says, on that happy morning when 
he made himself a whole man by uniting to him- 
self the rib until then wanting, he heard from the 
eight bells of Doncaster, as distinctly as Whit- 
tington or the Flemish widow, 

** Daniel Dove brings Deborah home." 



New York Philhannonic Society. 

(From the fifteenth Annnal Report.) 

The continued vitality of our Institution has 
been attested b^ another brilliant season. This 
is Ratifying evidence of its soundness. In Art, 
as in IVature, there can be no legitimate or 
healthful growth which is not based upon an 
interior life and energy. The sunshine may visit 
the tree, and the air and the showers ; but if the 
root be not sound, these exterior influences prove, 
eventually, more a blight than a refreshment 

It is the belief that the Philharmonic Society is 
sound at the root, which causes the friends of Art 
chiefly to rejoice in its success, and to believe in 
its future. The root of our success is not fashion 
— although this animating exterior sunshine, we 
admit, very lavishly has visited us ; it is not the 
spirit of clique and nationalism — are not our 
ranks open to all nationalities, and have we not 
already the representatives of many such among 
us ? — it is not private or individual interest — we 
are an Art-Democracy, in constitution as in spirit; 
it is not pelf or annual dividend — our increasing 
numbers and expenses holding ver}" much in 
check the individual dividend from an increasing 
pecuniary success ; a dividend at best too mode- 
rate for any man's ambition ; but it is Art — as we 
sincerely believe. It is the pure love of a pure 
object of pursuit which combines us, which con- 
stitutes our vitality, and which causes us to live 
and thrive. When there is any change in this, 
when Art dies out at the root, the natural and 
inevitable decay of our Institution will commence 
— and not necessarily till then. 

Unsustained, then, by State patrona^^e, or by 
the purses of an opulent few, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society has completed its fifteenth sea- 
son, as an outgrowth from internal resources; 
self-existing, self-sustained, self-controlling, and 
in these respects, perhaps, a salient instance of 
success among similar musical institutions. 

But we do not shut our eyes to the admitted 
perils of success. One of these perils is the en- 
grafting upon us of a certain amount of popular 
preference, which may be based, perhaps, less on 



a sincere love of Art than the musical fashion of 
the hour. 

Now, no foreign graft can be undesirable or 
unwelcome to a stunly tree, where there is pros- 

Scct and expectation that such will not remain a 
ead graft, out will eventually be pervaded with 
its own vitality. The Philharmonic Society finds 
nothing undesirable, of course, in the fact that it 
may have become the fashion ; there is nothing to 
fear from this for the best interests of Art, provided 
it succeed, as it has already to so great an extent 
succeeded, in infusing its own musical nature 
into this external graft, and incorporating it with 
itself. The Philharmonic is, or should be, an 
educating institution ; and, indeed, it is not too 
much to say, that during the period of its exist- 
ence, it has succeeded in educating and securing 
a large public for itself, from among the most 
varied classes of the community, quite independ- 
ent of that more variable number attending the 
performances from the mere caprice or whim of 
the moment. This permanent public is constant- 
ly experiencing transfers to it of the more varia- 
ble one. It is only while the process of assimila- 
tion is going on, that such an outside influence is 
unfavorably felt 

This influence may be manifested in two wa3r8, 
either by tending gradually to swerve us from 
our high aim in Art, or by a virtual indifference 
to this aim, an indifference which makes itself un- 
comfortably felt Our difficulties would seem to 
resolve themselves, in fact, into what may be 
termed music and manners. 

Touching the former, we cannot think that in 
our choice of compositions for performance, our 
lofty and true aim will ever be lowered to an ad 
captandum and less worthy style. Indeed, we 
believe we have shut ourselves off from the possi- 
bility of this, by having educated our really per- 
manent public beyond it They would hardly 
assent thereto, should we ever propose it — leav- 
ing, perhaps, but little danger alter all, to be ap- 
prehended from this source. 

But with the latter difficulty, we are having 
now to contend, as regards a minority of our 
audience. Due allowance of course must be 
made, and is cheerfully made, for youth and 
vivacity ; for the long period of attention re- 
quired ; for the exciting attrition of so many ele- 
ments of beauty and attractiveness. But the 
interests of Art are positive and insisting, as to 
the degree of order and attention required. We 
must, necessarily, insist upon musical aood man" 
ners. The inattention, and heedless talking and 
disturbance of but a limited number of our audi- 
ence, are proving a serious annoyance at our 
Philharmonic penormances. The remedy for 
this, after all, lies rather with the audience itself, 
than the Society authorities. If each little neigh- 
borhood would take care of itself, and promptly 
frown down the few chance disturbers or its plea- 
sure, perfect order would soon be secured. We 
hope this will be done. In foreign audiences it 
is ever effectually done. But may we not rather 
hope that those to whom these remarks may refer, 
appreciating the delicacy and difficulty of our 
position, win relieve us of all onus of discipline — 
a thing so obnoxious, and so foreign to tne pur- 
poses of our assembling — and very competently 
and sufficiently, as they are able to do, taike care 
of themselves. 

During the past season, many good musicians 
have been examined for performing-membership. 
It may be stated, that our arrangements in this 
matter are of such a character, that none but 
thorough-bred and capable musicians can well 
find a place among us. Of the number applying 
for membership, seven have been admitted the 
past season, nine having been admitted the pre- 
ceding season. 

As showing the gradual increase of the Or- 
chestra, it may be mentioned, that while the num- 
ber of performing members during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth seasons was mxty-seven, 
during the fourteenth it was seventy-three, and 
during the fifteenth and last, eig[hty-one. 

The following is a table of increase of other 
members, Associate and Professional : — 

Associate Members. — 11th season, 489; 12th do. 
556 ; 13th do. 747 ; 14th do. 1091. 
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Profetsional Members.'^ ^^^^ season » 68; 12th do. 
116; l3thdo. 144; 14th do. 166. 
The last, 15th season, 1773 Associate Members. 

213 Professional do. 



«i 



«i 



ti 



The number of suhscrihing members, so called, 
is gradually diminishing. This is a favorable 
omen for the cause of Art, when it is recollected 
that these are members who obtain tickets only 
for public performances, and not for rehearsals. 
These persons are gradually being merged into 
the more desirable number, who value the re- 
hearsals as well as the more formal concerts, for 
purposes of musical culture. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held on 
Satunlay, May 9th, 1857, the annexed accounts 
of the Treasurer, Secretary and Librarian were 
read and adopted, after which the following mem- 
bers were elected to constitute the board of Di- 
rectors for the ensuing season : — 

H. C. TiMM, President. 
Theo. Eisfeld, Vice President. 
L. Spier, Secretary. 
D. Walker, TVeasurer. 
C. Fazzaglia, Librarian. 



J." nJll""' U*^-"*- 



General Fund. 

Balance on hand from last season $634 10 

Received by Scharfenberg & Luis 6,648 50 

C. Breusing 1,877 50 

L. Spier 6,521 25 



fi 



Total Receipts $14,681 35 

Disbursements, as detailed in Secreiary*a Report. 

Amount of Dividends $10,246 50 

Rent 606 00 

Professional Aid 231 00 

Music and Copying 145 58 

Printing 416 13 

Advertising 118 89 

Salaries, Appropriations, &c 715 75 

Testimonial 145 75 

Sundries 329 49 



ToUl Expenditures $13,955 09 

Recapitulation. 

Amounts Received $14,681 35 

" Paidout 13,956 09 



$726 26 
Surplus belonging to the Sinking Fund 00 44 

Leaving in hands of the Treas'r a balance of $726 70 

Sinkiiu; Fund. 

Balance from last year's accounts $799 94 

Interest on this amount from May 10, 1856, to 

Feb. 10, 1867, at 5 per cent 29 50 

Total $829 44 

The moneys of this Fund are invested as follows : — 
In the Seamen's Savings Bank, No. 78 Wall st. 429 00 
In the Savings Bank, No. 57 Bleecker street. . 400 00 
In the Treasurer's hands* 00 44 



$829 44 

• By depoflting the Sinking Fand In two different Sayings 
Banks, thitf sam wm not aocepted. 



Statistics of Enropean Theatres. 

The Musical Review translates the following 
items from a Guide for Theatrical StatMcs, by 
Kustner, former manager of the Royal Theatre 
in Berlin. 

There are one hundred and thirty-six French, 
and nxty Russian companies of actors. In Spain 
they have one hundred and twenty ; in Portugal, 
twenty ; in England, forty ; in Sweden, ten ; in 
Denmark, eight ; and there are one hundred and 
thirty-four Italian troupes. Germany has thirty- 
seyen theatres, of whicn, fifteen are " court," and 
twenty-two " city" theatres. If we add to these 
all the Grerman theatres and acting societies in 
foreign lands with exception of America, we 
should find two hundred companies, consisting of 
twenty-three court theatres, one hundred theatres 
of cities and conmiunities, and about seventy-seven 
travelling companies. All the German court 
theatres receive support from their respective 
governments. Of the twenty-two city theatres, 
only eleven have subventions, consisting generally 
in free use of the theatre. The tibeatres at Bres- 
lau, Cologne, Hamburg, Stettin, etc., are heavily 
taxed by rents and per centage to the poor. The 



amount of money transactions in the largest Grer- 
man theatres varies from 100,000 to 400,000 
Prussian dollars ; with second rate court and city 
theatres, from 50,000 to 100,000; with smaller 
theatres, from 18,000 to 50,000 dollars ; and with 
travelling companies, from 6,000 to 18,000 dollars. 
The roceipts have generally increased for the last 
three or four years. This increase amounts for 
the Royal Theatro at Berlin to between 40,000 
and 50',000 dollars; for the Royal Theatre at 
Vienna, 50,000 to 60,000 florins ; for the Grand 
Opera at Paris, 100,000 to 150,000 francs; and 
for the Royal Theatre at Dresden to about 20,- 
000 dollars. 

As to the expenses, the Bui^ Theatre and 
the Royal Opera-house in Vienna have to pay 
$590,666 a year ; the Royal Theatres in Berlin, 
$400,000 ; in Dresden, including the Royal or- 
chestra, $200,000 ; in Munich, including orches- 
tra, $1 76,000 ; in Hanover, also including orches- 
tra. $147,000. 

The expenses for the theatre at Hamburg are 
$80,000; for the Royal Theatre at Stuttgart, 
$102,857; for the theatre in Frankfurt, $89,142; 
for the Thalin Theatre in Hambui^, $80,000; 
and for the theatre at Leipzig, about $72,000. 
The expenses of the Imperial Theatre at Peters- 
bui|; are $1,102,026 ; for the Academie Imperiale 
de Musique at Paris, $501,333 ; for the Comedie 
Francaise at Paris, $270,666 ; for the Theatre St. 
Carlo at Naples, $369,333 ; for the Royal Theatre 
at Stockholm, $135,000; and for the one at 
Copenhagen, $215,000. 
The subventions are as follows : 
The Burg Theatre at Vienna receives 100,000 
florins, (about $50,000;^ the German Opera of 
the Royal Opera, at tlie same place, 123,000 
florins; the Royal Theatre in Berlin, $140,000 ; 
the Royal Theatre at Dresden, $30,000 to 
$40,000, and for tlie orchestra, $40,000; the 
Royal Theatre in Munich, 78,000 florins— -for the 
orchestra, also 78,000 florins; the Royal Theatre 
at Hanover, $87,000; at Stuttgart, $125,000; at 
Karlsruhe, 1 00,000 florins ; at Mannheim, from 
the State, 8000 florins^from the city, 31,500 
florins; at Frankfurt, 8000 florins; at Weimar, 
$44,000 ; at Koburg and Gotha Trom the State, 
15,300 florins— from the Duke, 22,800 florins. 
The subvention for the Grand Opera at Paris, 
amounts to $181,333 ; for the Comedie Francaise, 
240,000 francs; for the Opera Comique, to 
$64,000; for the two theatres at Marseilles, to 
120,000 francs ; for the two tlieatres at Bordeaux, 
to 90,000 francs; for the Theatre St. Carlo at 
Naples, the subvention amounted till 1848, to 
$73,333 ; but now the government has taken the 
theatre entirely in its own hands. La Scala at 
Milan receives 300,000 Austrian lires ; the Royal 
Theatre at Stockholm has $30,000 ; and the one 
at Copenhagen, $50,000 subvention. 

Several German theatres are, as we stated 
before, heavily taxed instead of sustained, by the 
respective governments. The theatre at Breslau 
has to pay $7900 for the rent of the house; at 
Cologne they must pay $7000 for the same 
purpose; at Hamburg, 14,750 marks, ($4000;) 
Stettin, $6000; Bremen, $4600; Konigsburg, 
$4000, and two performances for the benefit of 
the poor, etc., etc. In Germany, the number of 
dramatic or theatrical personalities is about 6000 ; 
if you include the members of the choruses, the 
orchestras, and the diflerent administrations, it 
will be about 10,000. This is four thousand more 
than in France, for there the whole number for 
the same personalities would not be more than 
6000. 

The highest salary at the Burg Theatre in 
Vienna is 7000 florins, with six weeks for recrea- 
tion; at the Opera, about 12,000 florins. In 
Berlin, the salaries for the royal actors rise as high 
as $5000, with two months' leave of absence ; for 
the members of the opera, about $6000, with from 
four to six months* leave of absence. The same 
can be said of the members of the Royal Theatre 
at Dresden. At Munich, the highest salary is 
8600 florins; at the Grand Opera in Paris, 100,000 
francs. Here the mere Figurante receives from 
240 to 873 dollars ! Mile, feachel received at the 
Comedie Francaise 72,000 francs. The highest 
salary for the members of the Italian Opera at 



Petersburg, is 20,000 R. S.; for those of the 
French troupe, 10,000; and for those of the 
Russsian troupe, 1143 R. S. An easy chair at 
the Italian Opera in London, costs seven (Prus- 
sian) dollars; the ticket for the pit, $2.33. At 
Drury Lane, a ticket for the best seat is sold for 
$2 ; a ticket for the pit costs $1. The easy chair 
at the Italian Opera in Petersburg, costs $8.66 ; 
at German performances, $1,75; at Vienna, a 
ticket for the best seat at the Imperial Opera can 
be had for $1.50 ; a ticket for the pit costs about 
40 cents of our money. In Paris, at the Grand 
Opera, the best seats are sold for $3 ; a seat ticket 
for the pit costs $1.33. At Berlin, you have to 
pay for the best seat, one Prussian dollar ; for the 
pit, only half a dollar. 

As to so-called tantiemes, (copy-rights,) which 
are paid in Germany to authors of dramatic pieces 
and operas, the Imperial Bui^ Theatre at Vienna 
pays about $6000 every year. Poets and com- 
posers at Berlin receive about 5000 to 6000 dollars. 
At Munich, this part of the expenses amounts 
only to $2300, for, as in Vienna, they do not allow 
tantiemes to composers. 

The author of these interesting statistics says 
not a word about the theatres in America, which 
is a pity, not only for the sake of the completeness 
of his book, but also on account of the importance 
which such statistics must have for any intelligent 
observer of the theatrical affairs in this world. 



Church Organ. 

The Messrs. £. & G. G. Hook have just com- 
pleted, at their manufactor}', on Tremont street, 
for the Beneficent Congregational Society, Pro- 
vidence, (liev. Dr. Clapp!) a first class organ, 
which is deemed bv good judges to be one of 
their finest pixxluctions ; and in variet}', power 
and richness of tone, to be unsurpassed by any 
instrument of its class in the United States. 

It has 49 Registers, as follows : — 

Great Otffan, 14 Registers. 

1 Clarion. 8 Quint. 

2 Trumpet. 9 Wald Flute. 

3 Mixture. 10 St. Diapason. 

4 Sesquialtera. 11 Melodia. 

5 Fifteenth. 12 Open Diapason. 

6 Twelfth. 13 Bourdon Treble. 

7 Principal. 14 Bourdon Bass. 

Choir Organ, 8 Registers. 

16 Viol d*Amour. 19 Principal. 

16 Bassoon. 20 Flute. 

17 Cremona. 21 Open Diapason. 

18 St. Diapason. 22 Dulciana. 

Swell Organ, 11 Registers. 

23 Clarion. 29 Open Diapason. 

24 Trumpet. 30 Gamba. 

25 Hautboy. 31 St. Diapason. 

26 Principal. 32 Bourdon Bass. 

27 Fifteenth. 33 Bourdon Treble. 

28 Cornet. 

Pedal Organ, 4 Roisters. 

34 Open Diapason. 36 Violoncello. 

35 St. Diapason. 37 Trombone. 

Accessory and Composition Registers. 

38 Coupler 6r. to Pedale. 

39 do Choir to " 

40 do Swell " •* 

41 do " " Gr. Unison. 

42 do " " " Super OcUve. 

43 do " " Choir. 

44 Great Organ Separation. 
4^ Choir to Gr. Sub Octave. 

46 Full Organ, ^ 

47 Chorus, > Composition. 

48 Diapasons, ^ 

49 Bellows Signal. 

Compass. 
Manuals,— CC to g in alt, 66 notes. 
Pedale,— CCC to Tenor e, 29 notes. 

The Swell extends through the entire compass of 66 
notes. 

It has upwards of two thousand pipes, in the 
mechanism of which the Messrs. H. make use of 
several different compositions, some of them pecu- 
liar to their manufacture. An abundant supply 
of wind is furnished by two bellows of three-men 
pressure. The Registers are arranged in triple 
rows, and are grouped for the separate depart- 
mento, which brings them more within the scope 
of vision, and the control, of the performer. Tne 
stops are also so arranged as to facilitate the proper 
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grading of the combinations, ranking from below 
upwards, — ^the longest pipes being represented by 
the lowest Registers in the respective manuals. 
The key and stop action evince the highest 
mechanical skill, the Registers and keys working 
with the utmost ease and precision, the action of 
the latter seeming no heavier in tlie Great Organ, 
when all the Couplers are drawn. 

We wish to mention two other particulars in 
the mechanism of this instrument, by which both 
the comfort and convenience of the organist have 
been consulted; and they the more especially 
deserve mention, from having never before been 
applied to any organ built in this country. 1st, 
The composition m the stops in the Great Organ 
may be effected by Registers (numbered 46, 47 
and 48, in the above specification,) placed at the 
performer's left, in lieu of the common arrange- 
ment by pedal shifting — movements : by this plan, 
Uie organist has the Great organ at the command 
of his left hand, which can make the desired 
changes more readily, and can be better spared, 
than the feet 2d, The Pedals are radiating, so 
as to converge to a point behind the performer, 
and they are concave both lengthwise and trans- 
versely. This arrangement is exactly conform- 
able to the movements of the feet, and brings the 
pedals under their control, without forcing the 
point and heel into awkward and painful contoiv 
tions; and as the short keys are beveled, all 
chromatic passages may be played with great 
facility and smoothness: it is, we believe, an 
improvement of Dr. Wesley's, and was first used 
in England, at his suiiorestion, in the immense 
organ built by Mr. Willis for St George's Hall, 
Liverpool. 

The case is in Romanesque style, — ^beautifully 
proportioned, chaste and nch, and delights the 
eve with its graceful foliage, and the genial 
blending of its colors : it is an eloquent testimonial 
to the genius and skill which devised and executed 

We have enlarged no more upon the external 
appearance and arrangements ot this organ than 
trutli and justice require. Its appeals to the ear, 
when its grandeur and variety of tone are dis- 
played by a skilful performer, are charming and 
deeply impressive. The voicing of the whole 
organ evinces the skill of a lon^ experienced 
master in the work. The Secondary and Com- 
pound Re^sters have been made to impart 
unusual bnlliancv and vivacity to the full oi^an, 
and they are finely balanced with the Foundation 
Stops, which are characterized by ereat depth 
and body of tone, whilst the ear is delighted 
beyond measure with the skilful blending of that 
cheerful, ringing quality which we are accustomed 
to associate with our ideas of fine old English and 
German organs. 

The many excellent points in manufacture 
which the Messrs. H. have acquired during an 
experience of thirty years in self-sacrificing oevo- 
teaness to their noble art, and which have come 
to be considered as characteristic of their organs, 
are clearly seen in this, their latest production. 
The prompt yet silent working of the pedal and 
key action, the clear and sure intonation of the 
lower octaves in all of the Manuals, the great 
compass and effectiveness of the magnificent 
Swell, the melodiousness, depth, and grandeur of 
the Great organ, the subdued and placid har- 
monies of the Choir, are all conspicuous. 

The several Diapasons are constructed and 
voiced according to their relative position ; those 
in the Great Organ being bold, clear and sonorous; 
those in the Choir, of a sweet, mellow, singing 
quality ; while those in the Swell are peculiarly 
adapted to give a rich, full volume to that depart- 
ment of the Organ ; and it may be remarked that 
the^ are all free from that forced hissing sound 
which is so often heard in Organs less Wilfully 
voiced. 

The Solo stops evince that delicacy and sweet- 
ness of tone for which the Messrs. Hook enjoy an 
unrivalled reputation : each one of these stops, 
when played with accompaniments, stands out in 
bold relfef, and maintains its distinct character, as 
if it were a separate instrument in the hands of 
an orchestral performer. 

Among the Stops which deserve especial men- 



tion, is the Pedal Trombone, a 16 foot reed Stop, 
made on an entirely new principle, in which the 
too freauent harshness is supplanted by a smooth, 
rich body of tone, prompt in speaking, and blend- 
ingfinely with the full Organ. 

xhis organ is, we believe, the Iburteentli that 
the Messrs. Hook have built for churches in the 
city of Providence, — a fact which speaks volumes 
in their praise, proving, as it does, the very high 
estimation in which they stand as builders, where 
their works are known, and have stood the test of 
time, the only sure criterion by which to judge of 
the merits of the instrument In this connection, 
the following testimonial of the Rt Rev. Thomas 
M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island, furnishes 
abundant evidence : 

"Pbovidench, April 23, 1857. 
I can most cordially and conscientiously give my 
testimony to the onsnrpassed excellence of the Organs 
manofactured by Messrs. £. & G. G. Hook. I have 
never known an Instance in which there hat been any 
dissatisfaction with the workmanship, quality of tone, 
balance of parts, or the general effect of their inHtro- 
ments. The elements of power and delicacy are 
wonderfully harmonized, and those who order an 
Organ from their Manufactory may be titre of receiv- 
ing the full worth of their monev. 

Thomas M. Clark, Biihop of Rhode Island." 

The organ was exhibited on Wednesday after- 
noon last before a large audience, many of them 
amateurs, and gave unbounded pleasure aud 
satisfaction. It is now in process of removal to 
Providence. The lovers of music in that city will 
be pleased to learn that it will be opened there 
by Prof. Geo. W. Morgan, of N. Y. city. We 
hear of several who will be present, on that 
occasion, from Boston. We congratulate the 
citizens of Providence on their goml fortune in 
possessing so noble a specimen of the grandest of 
all instruments. — Traveller ^ Oct. 19. 



[From the Boiiton Conrier.] 

IGss Ho8mer*s Beatrice GeneL 

The statue of Beatrice Cenci, by Miss Har- 
riet HoSMRR, now open for pubuc inspection 
at Mr. Cotton's rooms, nas claimed our attention, 
and, so far as we could possibly afford it, our 
study. We have great pleasure in declaring our 
opinion, that it is a very beautiful, as it certainly 
is a very interesting, piece of workmanship. We 
have heretofore examined the several specimens 
of this young lady's skill in the noble art to which 
she has devoted her life, as yet so briefly reckoned 
by years, as they have been exhibited in the 
same manner in Uiis city. We thought of them 
idl, that, with obvious deficiencies to a practised 
eye, rather than absolute faults, they manifested 
unmistakable evidence of those peculiar charac- 
teristics in the sculptor, which indefinably mark 
the difference between senius and talent Her 
conception transcended her execution. But the 
germ of promise had developed its flower so 
clearly, that we might look witn certainty, in due 
time, for the perfected fruit Nor does it involve 
the least derogation from Miss Hosmer's success, 
in this particular effort of her art, to say, that we 
believe she will yet produce something still more 
creditable to herself, and which will contribute to 
elevate still higher the reputation of our country 
in this department of the Fine Arts. As it is, we 
should be proud to welcome this statue, as the 

I)roduction of a fair countrywoman, in any col- 
ection of the results of modem sculpture. 

The subject of the statue is of all others the 
most interesting — a young girl. But this girl is 
Beatrice Cenci, a name which, even afler the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, still excites in 
Italy a profound interest, similar, yet more 
tender and compassionate, to that which in more 
Northern Europe veils the imputed crimes of 
Mar}' Stuart, with that sort of palliation, conjured 
up by the imagination and warmed by the im- 
pulse of all our gentler feeliqss, in the contem- 
plation of her beauty, her sufferings, and her 
wrongs. The ternble crime for which Beatrice 
was condemned and executed by order of the 
Pope, notwithstanding the most earnest interces- 
sion of the principal persons in Rome, was parri- 
cide, committed at her instigation, in concert with 



her brothers and step-mother, against her father, 
Count Cenci. Scarcely another such fiend incar- 
nate as this man is chronicled in the history of 
the world. He could have maintained his exist- 
ence only under the shadow of such a court as 
that of Rome, at such a period as that in which 
he lived. He purchased exemption from the 
conseouences of innumerable and often unmen- 
tionable crimes, by his powerful influence as the 
head of an ancient and noble house, and by 
means of his great wealth. He hated and per- 
secuted his children with implacable hostility; 
but towards his danchter his demoniac violence 
and cruelty assumed another form of infamy, 
which finally induced the execution cA the fatal 
deed for which she suffered. We must admit 
that the act of this youn^ and lovely maiden, sub- 
jected as she wvs to indignities from which every 
instinct of nature revolts, and hateful to every 
principle of human and divine sanction, was not 
in conformity with the sublime requirements of 
Christian perfection. But on the other hand, her 
sufferings were superhuman, calculated onlv too 
surely to bewilder the moral sense, and to oblite- 
rate the very affinities and distinctions of nature. 
And then, too, in her times, escape from the per- 
secution which overwhelmed her was imposnble, 
and the hope of protection beyond the walls of 
her unnatural father's palace equally in vain. 
Perhaps those who at this moment acknowledge 
the force of that dreadful necessity, under which 
English officers in India have immolated wives 
and children, in order to anticipate and prevent 
a worse fate, will at least pity Beatrice Cenci. 
Indeed, reason about it witn whatever casuistry 
we may, the story of this young, most beautiful 
and most unhappy lady has inspired the involun- 
tary sympatliy of every age in her favor, from her 
own to the present 

Beatrice Cenci went to her doom sorrowful but 
composed ; and the le(!end is iliat Guido, access to 
the prison being denied, caught as she passed in 
procession to the place of execution, the soil and 
mournful yet most impressive lineaments of those 
lovely features, which have endured upon his 
immortal canvas. According to other accounts, 
however, the great painter did obtain, at the 
prison, that more deliberate opportunity for his art, 
which such an exquisite creation as his portrait 
would seem to have required. Miss Hosmer has 
chosen the night before the execution for the 
idealization or her subject, and Beatrice appears 
recumbent and sleeping, upon a block of stone, to 
which the ring affixed reminds us, as far as well 
could be in the accompaniments of a statue, of the 

Srison itself and the fatal condition of the con- 
emned slumberer. Her attitude gives the im- 
pression of profound, yet of exhaustea, rather than 
easy, repose. She reclines partly on her side, yet 
the upper part of her person i^ thrown forward 
and brought into such a posture, that her chest 
presses the pillow of her pallet llie elbow of 
the bended right arm extends above the head, 
which rests upon the back of the hand beneath it, 
while the left arm falls easily across the body, the 
back of the open hand resting upon the base of 
the marble beneath ; and slight^ intertwined with 
the delicate fin^rs is the rosary appropriate to 
her religious faith. One of her lower limbs is 
drawn up, beneath its fellow exquisitely moulded, 
which is extended in a natural and graceful 
posture, falling beyond and beneath the upper 
line of the edj^ of the block upon which she 
reposes. And if we have any critical remark to 
urge in this respect, it would be that either the 
blocks of stone in the Papal prison were of 
altogether too brief dimensions to permit the 
enjoyment of natural rest or else the block here 
represented should have been made more con- 
formable to the length of the figure, even at the 
expense of depriving us of some variety in the 
attitude of the sleeper. And, perhaps, we ought 
to say, that we cannot get rid of the impression, 
that the position of the statue, in certain particu- 
lars, is somewhat constrained, and, as we are 
inclined to think, not anatomically correct The 
drapery has fallen partly from the person of 
Beatrice, leaving some of the upper portions of it 
not immodestly exposed. Indeed, no idea could 
be conceived of the statue, except as that of an 
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innocent, sleeping girl. In representing the 
texture of her more closely fitting inner garment, 
we observe the marble has been skillfulTy made, 
as much as marble can, and in this particular the 
material is admirably wrought, so as to distinguish 
the fabric and fit of the <^annent in question from 
the looser drapery of the couch. The head is 
enveloped in those snowy folds which covered her 
golden hair in the bloom and purity of her maiden 
ufe, long locks of which, escaped from their 
confinement, fall about her neck. The face is of 
marvellous beauty, and pleases us most of all. It 
is copied, as it seems to us, with remarkable 
fidelity and success, from that famous portrait of 
Guido already referred to, of which the common 
engravinjTS aflbrd us such an inadequate concep- 
tion. We shall ([uote a description of thin picture 
from an eminent authority, in order that our 
readers may compare its details with those of the 
head of the statue, so far as they are applicable : 

The moulding of her face is exquisitely delicate ; 
the eye-bro\rs are distinct and arched ; the lius have 
that permanent meaning of imagination ana sensi- 
bility, which suffering has not repreatied, and which 
It seems as if death could scarcely extinguish ; the 
forehead is large and clear ; her eyes, which we are 
told were remarkable for their vivacity, are swollen 
with weeping, and lustreless, but beautifully tender 
and serene. In the whole mien there is a simplicitv 
and dignity, which, united with her exquisite loveli- 
ness and deep sorrow, are inexpressibly pathetic- 
Beatrice Cenci appears to have been one of those rare 
persons, in whom energy and gentleness dwelt to- 
gether, without destroying one another; her nature 
was simple and profound. The crimes and miseries, 
in which she was an actor and a sufferer, are as the 
mask and the mantle in which circumstances clothed 
her for her Impersonation on the scene of the world. 

We have thus endeavored to point out some of 
the ch.aracteristic merits, as well as to indicate 
some of the defects of this charming work of art 
Of a country woman, so youn^, and yet so 
distinguished, as Miss Hosmer, already taxing a 
high position amon^ the eminent sculptors, who 
make Italy tlieir field of study and the theatre of 
their earlv successes, we may well be proud. 
Perhaps the truest point of inspection, from which 
to appreciate the general effect of the statue to 
the best advantage, is from a position in front, 
diagonal to a line crossing the top of the head. 
And although the lovely face is thus concealed 
from view, yet this will claim its own special and 
delighted consideration. Sorrow, and the sweet- 
ness of a sad yet not despondent spirit, are on its 
features; but the vision of that gentle rest is 
untroubled by any forebodings of the morrow. 



English Music to ** Faust." — At the late 
Festival at Norwich, England, a novelty was in- 
troduced in the form of music to the second part 
of Goethe's " Faust," by Mr. Pibrson, composer 
of the oratorio of "Jerusalem." The Norwich 
Mercury says of it : 

The selections for a festival should never be 
governed either by cli(|uism or a mercenary ob- 
ject, any moro than the selection of a vocalist. 
In this instance the music of ** Faust " has fol- 
lowed the fate of "Jerusalem," for it can be 
looked at only aa the incarnation of an unhealthy 
and not an inspired imagination, and following as 
it did directly afler Beethoven's immortal " Pas- 
toral Symphony," it fell with heavier weight upon 
the audience. Whatever may have been the 
intention of the composer, the audience, even 
with the description before them, failed to com- 
prehend, and in the course of an hour and a half 
many had taken refuge in the balmy oblivion of 
sleep, whose claims, even the most unwilling 
were scarcely able to deny. Mile. Leonhanfi 
was the Ariel, and although exhibiting much 
vocal capability, still it was only sufficient to 
show how much more it was necessary to accom- 
plish. The music was intended to describe Faust 
upon a " flowery turf, weary, restless, and in an 
uneasy slumber, by moonlight" The elves hover 
round, and Ariel directs them " to guard him," 
and charm " his senses with the finest mi^c," 
and " entice him to the cheerftil realms of day." 
A choral incantation and solo succeed, and the 
sun rises as they disperse. An instrumental 



piece follows, which is intended to describe the 
effects of a dream upon Faust, who, " having 
discovered his ideal of beauty in the Grecian 
Helen, invites her to rest in a beautiful valley of 
Areadia." Then comes a chorus in homage of 
poetry. The dream continues, in which Faust 
supposes himself to appear as a knight of the 
middle ag^ — a march and chorus descriptive of 
a procession of knights ; and then an orchestral 
intermezzo^ to express the return of Faust to 
" philosophic retirement," who, abjuring the aid 
of Mephistopheles, becomes a Christian. A scene 
follows in which Mr. Weiss, as a warder of the 
castle, sings a song descriptive of the " world as 
it lies," as shown to his spirit from the " skies, 
and their glory to surrounding nature." A Cho- 
rus of Anchorites succeeds, one of whom is sup- 
posed to show Faust the " confines of heaven." 
A Chorus of Beatified Spirits sing of mercy and 
comfort to the dying Faust, and the last chorus 
gives him " the palm eternally," and he is shown 
" the spirit of his love smiling from the clouds on 
him." This is the subject upon which the music 
of " Faust" was founded, and had the t>ooks not 
described what was intended, no one would ever 
have imagined the scenes. The Chorus of An- 
chorites and the Song of the Wai-der are the 
nearc.it in approach of sound to sense ; but even 
these indicate the unsettled and irregular impres- 
sions of the composer's imagination, and possess 
no sufficient melody or rhythm to retrieve the 
rest The whole, in fact, bears the impress of a 
brain without form, and the substitution of ex- 
travagant ideas, without regard to whether they 
convey any notion of what is to be described. 
The best proof of the effect upon the audience, 
where somnolence did not prevail, was the rest- 
lessness which increased as the music proceeded, 
and by the relief which their countenances 
expressed when it terminated. A very few per- 
sonal friends near the orchestra applauded, and 
some of the auditory in the five-shilling gallery 
stamped, but in vain : the verdict was too decidedly 
pronounced to be mistaken. 



From my Diary, No. 13. 

Oct, lOM.— Somebody has given the TriOuns to-day 
a long article upon Expresses and Express-men.— > 
Speaking of Adams, founder of Adams's Express, he 
gives some musical historical information(?) which is 
worth saving ! Ecee, 

On arriving in Boston, Adams " after seeking in 
vain for some days such a situation as he wanted, 
offered his services to the proprietor of the Lafayette 
Hotel, on Washington street, opposite Boylston. At 
that time that hotel had ^ust been erected and named 
in honor of the Marquis, who was very popular in 
Boston. It was then the crack house, and held in 
high esteem, especially by the jovial members of that 
potential and numerous, but always harmonious bod^, 
the Handel and Haydn Society. This musical insti- 
tution, from time immemorial the pride of Boston, 
was then, and still is, we believe, located in Boylston 
Hall, opposite the new hotel, and— as the members 
met several nights in the week, either for rehearsal or 
public performance of an oratorio— partlv from patri- 
otic veneration for the Marquis, and partly to recupe- 
rate after their musical labors, they visited the bar of 
the * Lafayette* very often, and sometimes they would 
come in great numbers, rendering an assistant bar- 
tender very desirable." 

Is n't this rich, exceedingly ! 

14<A.— This is the book I have been waiting for, for 
many years — ^Schcclcher's Life of Handel. Not that 
it contains all. That is not easily possible. But it 
clears up so many points, which since the days of 
Hawkins and Bumey have been stumbling-blocks. 
Droll that what no Englishman has undertaken to do, 
what should have been done fifty years since, at last 
a Frenchman has undertaken, and apparently with 
the best success — and that is, a thorough examination 
of the Handelian manuscripts. What light is at once 
thrown upon that mighty man's career ! and how won- 
derful it was ! 

I ask not whether Mr. Schoelcher might not have 
improved the work in some particulars, in mattcri of 
style, arrangement, and the like ; it it enough for me 
that the great labor has been performed, and that we 
know what the Queen's and other libraries possess of 
Handel, and what light those relics afford. 



It is unfortunate that the author is ignorant of the 
German language, for some additions might have 
been made to the account of Handel's early lite, which 
would be interesting, and some slight errors might 
have been avoided. 

The book pleases me vastly; and now— can our 
musical people not be persuaded to buy and read it ? 

The melancholy fate which has thus far fallen upon 
attempts at laying the foundation of a musical litera- 
ture in this country, is a sad commentary upon the 
professions of love for music which one is constantly 
hearing. The ignorance that is constantly manifested 
of the moat common facta in muaical history is a 
shame and disgrace to the profession. 

Those who get their living by music should hang 
their heads in shame if they do not read this book and 
Holmes's Mozart. What would they say to a member 
of any other profession, who was as ignorant of its 
history as most of our musical people are of theirs i 

All praise to Apollo ! the time is coming, though, 
when Dogberry will not cry in vain, *' Oh that I had 
been written down an ass ! " when the music teacher 
must be a man of some culture at least! 



gufijjht'a Joui[nal of ^nk. 
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The Musical Prospect 

Could it be more unpromising ? The winter 
is upon us, and the orchestra have not even begun 
to tune their instruments for the usual six months' 
Symphony. So far no operas, no oratorios, no 
concerts, with the exception of a solitary one in 
a small hall by VIeuxtcmps and Thalberg ! This 
does not sound like Boston. This report is in 
quite another key from that in which we have 
usually welcomed in the season. Music hath 
pause, like every other occupation that depends 
on money. In the other cities there have been 
beginnings, with unusual promise and array of 
forces, but beginnings only. The singers, like 
the birds, fly southward ; how can they breathe 
in a chilly atmosphere of panic and of poverty ? 

There seems to be but one topic for our usual 
musical editorial : — ^to wit, the total want of music, 
— the suspension of all musical industry, — the 
poverty and most prosaic dullness of the times. 
For want of a better, we accept the topic. Let 
us look around us, and see how bad it is. We 
take a grim satisfaction in enumerating the great 
and smaller signs of discouragement Let us 
amuse one another, in this lack of something bet- 
ter to do, by adding up indefinite quantities of 
zeros. 

In the first place the music-teachers, with whom 
our cities swarm, come back from rusticating or 
from trips to Europe, full of zeal, and of all sorts 
of methods, approved or original, some for the 
voice, some for tlie piano, — enough of them to 
make the rising generation musical : but — there 
are no pupils I None for many — not enough for 
any, for the best of them. Our music publishers 
have opened their superb new stores, with every- 
thing on shelves and counter, from the fugues of 
Bach and oratorios of Handel to the last negro 
melody or polka : — but there are none to buy 1 
£ugi*avers are dismissed, presses are silenced, and 
the loud foaming stream of music-selling and buy- 
ing contracts itself within a moderate channel, 
waiting better times. Musical instruments find 
few purchasers; half the hundred hands of eveiy 
piano-forte-making Briareus are idle. For any 
music-lover, who u blessed with a few spare hun- 
dreds, it were a capital time to purchase at large 
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• discount the best piano that our factories afford. 
(We offer our services to any of our subscribers 
to execute an order of that kind for them ; — we 
dare say it would be for our interest as well as 
theirs, — you see, we are getting worldly — it is the 
humor of the times.) And as to musical journal- 
ism ? If we knew how long we should have a 
subscriber left to ask the question, we might an- 
swer. Suffice it to say, there is nothing to jour- 
nalize about, and nothing is the subject of this 
article. There will be no musical critics — no Sir 
Oracles — their occupation's gone — the world 
sinks into Cimmerian darkness in the article of 
taste. (It was a simmerin' darkness, Mrs. P. 
might say, before.) And then, most terrible of 
all, there will be no ** dead-heads "I because no 
theatres, no concerts. Thousands of those respect- 
able and useful members of society suddenly 
thrown out of employment ! What a lamentable 
condition of the labor market does not that indi- 
cate 1 So far a goodly pile of minus quantities and 
ciphers have we added up. Pleasant, as blowing 
soap bubbles, or whistling to keep the courage up 
in these hard times ! And now for music-making 
proper ; now for that industrious army who coin 
the elastic air into significant sweet notes, to thrill 
the inmost soul with harmony. We count up the 
operas and concerts that we are (not) to have. 

The grand Opera in New York, as we have 
seen, suspended operations for a fortnight — for 
the purpose, it was said, of mounting several new 
pieces, such as the Nozze di Figaro^ Robert le 
Diable, &c. The fortnight has expired ; no an- 
nouncement as yet of a resumption ; the prevail- 
ing epidemic made it no loss to stop ; perhaps it 
would be, to go on again ; and meanwhile ap- 
pears this significant little hint in the announce- 
ment of Yieuxtemps and Thalberg*s concert for 
Oct *23 : " Last appearance but one in concert 
of Mile. Erminie Frezzolini, prior to her de- 
parture for the West and South'' I This looks a 
little like indefinite postponement Perhaps the 
Opera will resume when the banks do. So we 
must set down naught for Opera in New York — 
as things now look. Messrs. Ullman and Stra- 
kosch, however, have much machinery and raw 
material on hand ; it is damaging to let the works 
lie idle ; they will certainly get their steam up 
with the first indications of a market Or, to 
change the figure, they lie ready to hoist sail 
with thjB first breath of favorable breeze, and 
crowd on all their canvas, of which they have 
a plenty furled, if they can get a chance. Let 
us pray for a wind. 

Turning to Philadelphia, to the Marshall- 
Maretzek Opera Company, we find that they 
have been singing since the first of this month 
hacknied operas, like Trovatore^ Emani^ Lucia, 
&c., to discouragingly thin houses, spite of the 
would-be cheerful crowing of the newspapers; 
for, to the surprise of every one, and after all the 
grand announcements of great "stars" coming 
and to come, Tamberliks, Rogers, &c., the present 
(only the third) week is proclaimed the last 
chance of hearing this splendid company, who 
are positively engaged to sail immediately for 
Havana I It is a sign of coming winter, when the 
wild geese fly southward. No doubt these tamer 
ringing fowls regard their case as somewhat anal- 
ogous, and mutter something about never being 
geese enough again to accept an operatic engage- 
ment in America. So much for Philadelphia ; 
set down naught and carry one — to better times. 



Here in Boston, the operas in prospect are in- 
deed most charming, if it be true that ** distance 
lends enchantment to the view." Far off we see 
the shining plumage of the song-birds dwindling 
to fine specks in the Southern sky. When fairer 
financial weather shall recall them to New York 
and Philadelphia, we too shall have our turn. 
Perhaps not 

Our noble Boston Theatre, itself, is it appears 
in danger ; we hardly know if it stand there sub- 
stantially, a bonil fide theatrical brick and mortar 
structure, or whether it be an3rthing more than 
an Aladdin's palace, a fictitious thing, like so 
many banks and speculative bubbles, so sadly 
has the financial panic shaken the faith of its 
projectors and stockholders. In their alarm, they 
have even held a meeting and voted to sell the 
property. We recall the meeting in which the 
grand scheme was initiated, and have not forgot- 
ten the glowing speeches of the leading men, who 
set forth its claims so purely on the ground of the 
artistic pride, the new attractiveness to strangers, 
&c., of our good city. Then no one thought of 
investing for the sake of profit ; it was all for 
public spirit, patriotism. Art ! Now, when it 
appears that the theatre has in no season met the 
current expenses out of the nightly receipts, 
(which some charge wholly to bad management, 
to the corporation having tied its hands by an 
unprofitable long lease, whereby the Manager 
says: "Heads, I win ; tails, you lose"); now, 
too, that the times are dark, every body feeling 
poor, the financial aspect of the theatre looms 
fearfully into the foreground, to the overshadow- 
ing of the artistic, and to the dismay of stock- 
holders. The theatre cost $416,000. The debt 
is $205,000, principally mortgages. The imme- 
diate sum to be paid, however, is but $15,000. 
To get over the whole difficulty, the Committee 
have reconunended, and a meeting of the stock- 
holders have adopted, the following plan : 

To Authorize the Directors of the Corporation to 
make a sale, and convevance of all the real and 
personal property of the (Corporation to soch persons 
or associations as will become the purchasers thereof 
at the amount of the present indebtedness of the 
Corporation, say $205,000; each of the present 
stockholders to be allowed, if he pleases, to take for 
each share one two-hundred-and-thirty fifth part of 
the property. In other words, to form a new 
Company, with a capital equal to the debts of the 
Corporation, and abandon the act of incorporation, 
vesting the property in Trustees. Each of the new 
shares, if the whole debt should be paid off, would 
cost about $885 ; but as a large portion of the debt is 
not yet payable, and can remain on mortgage if 
desired, and as the Melodeon estate can be sold for 
at least $90,000, so soon as we are well over the 

f)resent crisis, it would probably be entirely safe to 
imit the par value of the new shares at $500. Of 
this sum only $100 per share need he paid at present, 
and perhaps only $50, and an additional $100 would 
be all that would be required for a year to come, and 
the residue need be called for only as the mortgages 
have to be paid off. The new Company, after the 
sale of the Melodeon estate, would own the Theatre 
with its furniture, wardrobe, and properties. The 
land alone would be worth the entire sum to be paid. 
After the termination of the present lease, say March, 
1859, your Committee think the Theatre could be 
rented for at least $15,000 a year; and if the rights 
appended to the shares are worth their present market 
price, $30, the new stock would probably yield a sum 
equal to 18 per cent, on the investment. Of this, 
however, each shareholder must form his own opinion 
and estimate. As an additional inducement, each 
share might be vested with the right to free admission, 
and the selection of two reserved seats instead of the 
alternate privilege belonging to the present shares. 

The original value of a share was, we believe, 
$1,000. It is not probable that the property will 
be purchased for any other than theatrical uses ; 



the sale of the Melodeon adjunct will materially 
reduce the debt ; under a new system of manage- 
ment, whereby the company may lease it by 
special contracts, now to Italian opera, now to a 
Ballet troupe, &c., it may yield a much larger 
rent ; so that, after all, we have litde fear that 
our grand Boston Theatre will take to itself wings 
and ffy away. Nor will the Genii transport it 
elsewhere, if the public will be just to genius 

here. But as for Opera, so far as we see at 

present, we must set down naught for Boston. 

As with the Operas, so with the ** stars" and 
virtuosos that had begun or were about to begin 
to give miscellaneous solo concerts. The Yieux- 
TEMPS-TuALnERG works are evidently put upon 
half time. Miss Juliana Mat has vanished in 
the South. Mr. Cooper, the eminent London 
violinist, has returned to England, (partly on 
account of domestic afHiction,) but waits a better 
season to return. 

Happy shall true music-lovers be, and not 
quite inconsolable at the loss of Italian opera and 
other imported splendors, if we shall be able to 
fall back with less distracted interest and less 
spoiled relish on the plainer, sweeter, far more 
nourishing and more inspiring fare of good whole- 
some classical oratorios and concerts by our own 
societies. Our Handel and Haydn Society should 
have commenced rehearsals this week. But the 
Hamburg steamer, Borussia, of Oct 1, which was 
to bring our Carl Zerrahn, to conduct them, 
is reported to have put back to Hamburg on the 
7th, — cause unknown. Hence nothing is yet 
sure of Oratorios. And ibr the same cause, 
nothing with regard to orchestral Symphonies, &c. 
The same steamer is supposed to have contained 
the brothers Fries, and other members of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club ; which makes the 
Chamber Concerts count for nothing yet Mr. 
Satter has postponed ; and of the ** German 
Trio" we hear nothing more. There is good 
hope, however, from the German •* Orpheus" — 
and for all, let us believe, as soon as times grow 
settled, if not prosperous. But for things actually 
in sight, our telescope sweeps the horizon in vain ; 
there is nothing ! — In New York there seem to 
be enough wise men left to save the city — mua- 
cally. Thanks to permanent organization, her 
best in music, her Philharmonic concerts, will go 
on. In Philadelphia, the retreat of Opera is 
covered by the announcement of Grermania (Or- 
chestral) ** Rehearsal" Concerts, at prices for the 
million. 

There — we have presented a beggarly account 
of empty boxes. It can do us no harm to 
contemplate the worst Perhaps we all feel better 
now that we have looked it in the face. Now we 
may look round again, from a new and honest 
stand-point of no false hopes, and see if we cannot 
find some crumbs of comfort Perhaps we may 
yet see our true musical good in all this. Perhaps 
we may yet save fixun the wreck what is really 
worth saving. Perhaps, now that the showier 
ones, the formidable armadas of the speculators 
are scattered, there will be the more chance for 
those who are modestly in earnest with their art 
Perhaps, by some mysterious law of spiritual 
CcdcutuSf we may yet be able to carry one or 
more units to the telling side of all these ciphers, 
and learn how he that loseth his life may find it! 

Of this hereafter. Meanwhile, if our theme 
was nothing, our readers will at least admit that 
we have made nothing of it Ex nihUo nihil JU, 
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Letter from New Tork. 

Oct. 14th. — Tlie " hard times" seem to have 
less effect upon the public amusements than on 
anything else in this city. A week or two ago it 
was esUmated that an average of $10,000 was 
nightly taken at the different theatres, concerts, 
and other exhibitions open to the public. How 
it may be now, when the panic has been rising 
with every day, and men's souls are really sorely 
tried, I cannot tell, but the long list of daily ad- 
vertisements under the head of " Amusements," 
which all the papers display, shows that there 
must be still enough demand for such relaxation 
to warrant the providing for it. 

The Philharmonic rehearsals commenced last 
Saturday, but with a list of members diminished 
by 600. This, however, is probably not so much 
attributable to the money pressure as to the fact 
that nearly all the Brooklyn subscribers have 
withdrawn their names for the purpose of patron- 
izing the Philharmonic concerts to be given in 

their city during the winter. As they alone 
number at least 500, it is only surprising that the 
diminution of our list should not be greater still. 
The income of our society is thus reduced by 
$2500, but as the last report shows a list of 1 700 
associate members (at $5), and over 200 profes- 
sional ones (at $3), besides a short list of sub- 
scribing members (at $10 for three, merely for 
the concerts), we can alTord such a loss, even 
though we are obliged to pay $1000 more than 
last year for the Academy. 

For the first concert, we have announced: 
Beethoven's Leonora^ Schumann's Manfred^ and, 
by wa^ of variety, Spohr's Symphony, the ** Con- 
secration of Sounds," which has only been played 
about a dozen times in the fifteen years that the 
Society has been in existence. For the benefit 
of the hearers, it were desirable that the par- 
tiality of some of the " powers that be" (to which 
this frequency of repetition is attributed) lay in 
another direction. Of the lovely Symphonies of 
Haydn, which are on the repertoires of all Euro- 
pean " Kapellen," we have had but one (and 
that one of the minor ones) in all this time, and 
but two of Mozart; Beethoven's 8th has been 
played but once, and the Ist and 2d no oftener, 
if 1 remember right At any rate, the two latter 
have not been played in a long time, certainly 
not since the last production of the ** Consecra- 
tion of Sounds." (J for a Berlin Symphonie Soi- 
r^, with one S^nnphony by Beethoven, another 
by some other great master, and two overtures of 
equal classic worth, and nothing besides I 



Ij* Fabticulab Noticb. — Hundreds of our sub- 
scribers and advertisers are still owing us for oiu*, 
TWO, or THREE years ! To many we enclose bills 
with the present number, and beg them to consider 
that on the prompt payment of subscribers (in ad- 
vance) depends our ability to furnish a musical paper; 
that it takes a great many of these little subscriptions 
to cover the expense of issuing a single number ; and 
that in attch times as these, especially, we mttst have 
all that is due to us. 

|Rtt»i«[aI (fliit-(|hat. 

The Earopa which arrived this week, brings word 
that the steamer Bornssia, which left Hamburg on 
the 1st, hod put back to that port on the 7th. This 
delays the return of some of our leading musicians 
at the very time when the concert arrangements 
should be made. Among the passengers by the Bo- 
rnssia are Carl Zerrahn and lady, Messrs. August 
and Wulf Fries, (the latter bringing with him a newly 
married wife,) and Kreb?, of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, and Mr. Scfaarfenbarg, the pianist and 
publisher, of New York. We trust, however, that 
we shall soon hear of their arrival, and that our 



asaal Oratorio, Orchestral and Chamber Concerts 
will be set on foot. These are cheap luxuries, and it 
is poor economy that cuts them off. The cost of a sin- 
gle aftemoon^s drive would cover a series of concerts. 
. . . .Subscription papers are already circulating for 
a scries of those delightful concerts of the German 
" Orpheus Club.". . . .Messrs. Chickbring & Sons 
have just perfected and begun to manufacture a new 
style of Square Piano, which exceeds in power, rich- 
ness, pnrity, equality of tone, anything ever yet heard 
short of a good Grand Piano. It is constructed upon 
a new scale, of seven octaves from A to a. The in- 
stroment is a little wider, and a very trifle longer, 
than their usual «even-octave Square. The quantity 
of tone is almost comparable to that of a Grand. 

We have to acknowled{;e an invitation from the 
Messrs. Hook, to attend the exhibition of their new 
Organ, received just too late, which we regret the 
more from reading the description which we copy 

from the 7Vave/2er The expected visit of the 

French tenor, Roger, to this country, will lend in- 
terest to what we translate on our first page from M. 
Scudo. Roger, however, is so preat a favorite with 
German audiences, that we desire to hear him, not- 
withstanding M. Scndo London pnpers announce 

the marriaee of Catharine Hayes to Mr. Bush 
NELL, of New York, the manaeer, we believe, of her 

concerts in this country Fitzgerald tells us that 

Sipnorina Ramos has had four oflFers of marringe 
since her debut last week in Philadelphia ; — is this a 
symptom of hard times ? 

The Bells of Lowell. — The city of spindles 
was highly elated on Saturday mominfr, by the ring- 
ing of the chime of hells which have been placed on 
St Anne's Church. It was the first time that these 
hells had struck sweet mnsic, and the occasion 
attracted a multitude of interested people to the 
church. The Mayor and Aldermen went in proces- 
sion to the edifice, preceded by the City Marshal, and 
were led by the Wardens lb their appointed scats 
before the chancel. Addresses were made by Dr. J. 
0. Green, and the pastor of the First Conirregntional 
Chureh in Lowell, Rev. J. L. Jenkins. Bishop 
Eastbom, of this city sent the following letter: 

Boston, Oct. 16. 18.'57. 

I have this morning received your obliging note; 
and I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
thanks for the honor done to myself, in the inscribin(; 
of my name on one of the bells. I wish the name 
had been one more worthy of such a distinction ; at 
all events, however, the* bell could not have been 
marked with the name of one. who could rejoice more 
than I do in the addition of such a feature to the 
attractions of your town, as a chime of bells on St. 
Anne's. Their sound will he a delightful one in my 
ears, in all my future vistations to your parish ; and 
may it assist, with God's blessing, in raising many a 
heart to the contemplation of that world of harmony 
and Iqvo which has been opened for us hv our dear 
Lord and Saviour, and of which the music of Sabbath 
bells is so touching a remembrancer. 

I beg that you will apologise for my absence on 
the occasion of to-morrow*s celebration. It would 
have been most pleasant for me to be present : but 
my engagements forbid that enjoyment. I will do 
what I can to procure the attendance of some of the 
subscribers. 

With mv congratulations to you on this pleasing 
event in the history of St. Anne's, I am faithfuUv 
und truly yours, Manton Eastburn. * 

The bells weigh respective! v 2271. 1448, 1134, 956, 
783, 683, 608, .565, 530, 481 and 460 pounds. Their 
cost was $4292 90. 

The following, clipped from the N. Y. Evening 

Post, will interest opera managers as well as those 

who try to do too great a vocal business upon too 

small a capital : 

In the early part of September Egisio Vieri entered 
into a contract with Messrs. Strakosch and Ullman 
to sing for them for two months as first baritone, at 
a salary of $250 per month. At the rehearsal of the 
opera of the Troixitore at the Academy of Music, 
however, in which he made his first appearance, he 
sang so much out of tune that the other performers 
laughed at him, and the rehearsal broke up in con- 
fusion. He was discharged as incompetent, and 
brought an action in the Marine Court on the con- 
tract On the trial, several witnesses testified that 
they beard him say in f*lorence. New OHeans and 
elsewhere, that he was a good singer. The defend- 



ants showed the facts above stated, and also set np a 
counter claim of $130 for expenses incurred in con- 
sequence of being obliged to have another rehearMl, 
in place of the one in which the plaintiff had sung ; 
and also of $100 for money advanced him on his 
contract, previous to the rehearsal. Justice Thomp- 
son rendered judgment for the defendants, on the 
ground that the plaintiff did not perform his part of 
the contract, by executing his part of the opera at 
the rehearsal with the skill and ability which the law 
presumes him to possess, from the nature of his 
undertaking. 



ATHENAUM GALLERY. 

Th« Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHBNiBOM will omtiDiM 
op<>D thmuffh November. A oamber of attractive paintings 
will soon b« Added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION IN SINGING Concideriog the do- 
plonble condition of the flnanctal world, which tends to 
diflcoamsement nnd to a lack of patronage of all the profea- 
fflons, SIGNOK CORBLLI proposes to form Singlog Glaracs at 
a price reduceable according to the number of paplls. 

In thfs manner the amateurs of mufiic can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 

1 person per quarter, $46 00 

a " « 6000 

8 " " 60 00 

4 « " 7000 

6 " " 8000 

8 " " 9000 

10 " " 10000 

CC/^ Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Obickering^s 
rooms, MiMontc Temple, where Slg. Corelll himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday ttom 9 till 1 o'clock— or at 
the principal music stores. 

OLABBEB IN PIANO-FORTE VhAYJNQ. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the eitisens of 
Boston and Roxbnry that he Is prepared to give Instmotlon In 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantaites In this manner or teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exitrclsef, scales, fcc, and on which a final success so much 
depends 

For further Infbrmation apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson St, Co. or Russell 9t Richardson ; or at this office. 

OoTOBia, 1867. 

LUOIA, ^PIANO BOLO. 

OlilVER DITSON A CO. have just published— The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of " Ditaon's Edition of Standard Operas." 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA. Piano Solo, of the sameseriei. 



CARL ZBRRAHN begs leave to announce to his pupils 
and friends, that he will commence his course of instrue- 
tlon In muHc shortly after his return fh>m Europe, which will 
be about the 1st of November. 

Please address at Chlckering k Sons*, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

A SUPERIOR SOPRANO BINQER 

wishes a situation to sing In Church. Apply at Ruasell k 
Richardson *s, 291 Washington St. 

OHAMBER 00N0ERT8. 

THB MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB Intend m their 
srrival from Europe giving their usual series of Concerts. 
All business matters fhr the services of the Club for public or 
private con-^erc*. csn be arranged by addressing 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenue. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be addressed at Russell k Rlcbardson*s Music Store, 391 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickerlng*s Ware-rooma. 

Terms for Music lessons, 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; 930 per quarter of 12 lessonut, one a week. 



MLIiB. GABRIBIiLE DE IiAMOTTB has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 
and Afternoon riasses for the instruction of Young La^es 
and Mliws on the Plano^Forte. on .MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 



AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 

Hay be addressed at Messrs. Russell k Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdenoe No. 116 Kueeland Stra«t* 

SIGNOR ATXaUBTO BENDELARX 

GiT»8 Instrnotion in Singing. 

Reaidence No. 86 Plnckney 8tr«et* 
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FIRST PREMIUMJIANO^ORTES. 

OHICKERINO & SONS 

Em nodnd tbi Mlovtng twtrit In Uuir nblMUon of 

Z*I.A.Za-0-FOXl.a*Elfll 

At the FkiTf of 18MI 



flMnt(iutlU SiiiEtitlt iStitinit Ki»c(itlan 

BEST GRAKD8, REII[I*«RAJIDB, and 
PARLOK GRAilDS, 

" for BoM dHldid lod nwrhoriou InpromHnU," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THB BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER KEDAI. 

FOB THB BEAT PIANO-FOETE CABB8, 

THE SILVER HEDAIi. 

FOE THB BEST PIANO-FOETE HABDWARB, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOE THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



Awerlcan Inititnt«, New Yark, 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PenBirlTwila Stale AgTlcnltDral SocletTi 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILTER.HEDAL. 

At tke Illinol* State Fair, 

THE HIOBBST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



u, br JOIIA8 cHiCKDt- 

ma, tad np M tlM pnHnt tlBH )■• ftmkhtd 1S,D00 
PUnOS. T« ttHuUbltkin of tlm Plun In Aa United 
■«U« ud In BBgbiid, Cluj bm bm itwudad— 
EleTen Gold Medal*, 
SeTenteen SilTer Hedali, 
Four Bronie Medals. 

WABEROOnS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
B06T0 N. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q _^ (Imported tmn Entlind) 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 
To Chtral Societies iid Choirs. 

NOVXLLO*! CklilDgiu, Ns. 8, cobMIu i Iht of Matle 
Kir lb. DM ef Chorml Kh-IMIw, Chaitb Choln, ud BlnilDi 
ClUKi. prinud In KBtntt Toal ud OtrhMnI Puti 
CsBMlDlnf Onurica, OdM. Cuutu, Ftftlnl Himiii ud 
AnlL.mi ; Optntle Hnik, Kcog., SBtU, Trtoi, QnmrUU ud 
CboriuH; OnrlDiw, BjmpbonlH tod Hunfan; Mwiilnli 
udaita; IIit>ta«lt>iUtliiwndi!llu.M,lfi>tM*, lH.,£e., 



Tb( TDcnl F.ru *n priolad In ftill 

Honlls'B OeUTO Bdltlai 
Of Hind.!, H.jdD, BntbuTcD. Hn 

■iS; Jndu Humoal, 81 Si° "^'dl 
Ail tb* OlMorioi of -' ■ 



Of Omtorios, 



sovEUiO'a OCTAVO chord heb. 

b. CharuH In tfa> oeUn nUiloni or th* Onlnlni mi; 



irpualattatTnbkCI 

COLLECTIOir OF QLEE8. 

9biiliiiClu>CliT'ol.T. FDri>ut]F'QluiH>OUlDfn*,Ns. 
It poWft bo (or OM o.nI. 

irovELz.O's Mvsia store, 

3sa Brandwkr, How Tork, 

41 W DtH aintt, Sobo Squm, ud M Poultry, LoDdoD. 



ME8BB8. AUGUST & WDLF FRIES, 

BCbert or Uufle, wM mnn from Encop. In atuon lo i 
In t^plli (flfr Nit. lit, cod Bitj ba .ddrnwl U MtH 
uhLL & RIcliEjdiDn-. UaUe Blon, wi WuhlDtleo itnit. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

ri ITBB lutmcllnn od tbt VTOLIM, lb. PliSO-TORM, 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

OCTOBER. 



HIST Timri'T*nnH^»"Mu'»A".'nm:i ^ 



r TIlOO TAOOHT UK to 

I') 3. 



DkpaktkI) d 



., (FjS,... 



RowoiAUY cRow«,Iit)s„. ..;..■. *.L,wiiii.;tt 

INBTRUlSEHTAIi KUSIO. 

LK nuILLKS MOKTlfB, Bmrio-Blodi. IP| £, 

.^.TbmXbat'iM 

bmokuSbI' ° "' 



LA BBHIRAM1DR (I ibuill T. 

lOIVA HUIUKSTKP, (KtUt)l. 

WWAUK, tUK PltAllUil fLOffKH, SUHOTTIECUB, 

ANNKN TOLKA, (Uia.: '^ 

WAVBHLBV auHOTTISCHK, <A 1 






WATIJULIIV F 



lUE, POLKA IllANUAIBBiVl 



A LEONOItA, MoctDin*, (ABM) 4, 

DAWN or BUSS, IBd^J 1,.....' 

SIONB or LOVE, all bHniifol Idi 

V»l>tloDl, br ClurlH Grab.. 



MBMjJr. S 



INSTRUUTOK,... 
In PrSH, will be reedy Nov. let: 
IDIDK »0K THE YOUNO PIANLJI, b. Jomji Kio 
PrtnWW. 



■XPLAKATIOS or LItrTBBB A 






.oflljnrM, runnlni Iron 
Mlum. to ^, [nblcS In, 






BOSTON XIUBIO SOHOOIt. 
rpHE rinb Tmn of tb> UoiUiD Unite atLbool>ll[«HnBi< 

S/KHD of HoUUon, Hunooj, CDonlcrpoInt ud Pufiu, 



MRS. J. H. LONG, 
■yOOA.I.ieT <SOPXtA.ITO>. 

iMnti *t Wtalhier How*, BoMob. 



M U 8 I O, 



GEORGE WILLIAM WAKREN. 



a. anda£ u CO., 

D^pSt »f Jfhnign and Anmictm Miuic, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 
iiutnutor Hi Hit ^iina- Jtrtt, fttjtn ft fiiraani, 



ARD PLACE. 



FiaDO-Porte lastraotion. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

<Lut\tt if t^ :!^iaini on^ Ringing, 

v. S. HOTEL. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
■MPOBTERS OF FOREIGN ISUSIC, 

Vo. 768 BBOABWAT, mrmt of Eintk St. 
HBW rOKK. 



C. BBE V8INO, 

SriPORTCR OF FOREION MUSIO, 
m BBOADWAT, raw YORK, 

I>fy6t of Erari'i Grand Pianot. 
ontonuTno mubical librabt. 



Dlnot foor iLpplkillan to r-i J I 

RUBBEIiL tb BIOHARDSOir, 
FubUihere, 301 WeahinBton Street, Bo 



^H 



■ ^~^ BiUiilliUMmi 

T >/ Aim UELODEOiro. 



"*■-« Eaitem MaanfiictorieB. 

WAREHOUSE «>d SHOWROOMS, 
No. SI Raadoli^h Streeti CUcaco, DI. 



ZX.A.XjI/E]X, I3A.-VTCS Oa OO. 



Grand, Parlor Graad, 




PltNO FORKS, 



PATBNT flUSPEmi 



I AHD GRAHD ACnOB. 

40* WaaURgtOH Stivei, Bmmb, 

(HaruBarWoDHukM.) 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 



TEBKB OP ADTEBIUnTOt 
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(from MATTnsoir^s '* Grundlaoe Bliier Ehrenpfbrte." Trans- 
lated Ibr thu Journal.) 

Oct. 25, 1867. 

Mt dbar DwzOHT,— Nearly all the circumstances 
of Handera early life, as they stand in the Tsrious 
sketches which have been written, rest upon the ex- 
tracts made by Bumey from Mattheson. With these 
extracts for three fourths of a century all the English 
writers seem to have been sstisfied. I find not a man 
of them who seems to have taken the trouble to 
examine the original. But now that M. Schoelcher, a 
Frenchman,(!) has taken up the history of the great 
composer, he has had the good sense to go from Bur- 
ney to the fountain. Unfortunately he does not know 
German, and slight inaccuracies — ^but great enough 
to mislead him— have crept into the translation of 
sundry passages. Bumey was even more incorrect in 
passages which he selected. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me worth 
while, that Mattheson's sketch should be at last put 
into English entire, that the readers of M. Schoelcher's 
excellent book may be able to read the other also for 
themselves. Having had occasion for another pur- 
pose to translate a pretty large portion of it, it is no 
great labor to put the rest into English—- and here you 
have it. No attempt has been m^de to be elegant— 
the original is not so — but perfect faithfulness to the 
original has been observed, so far as my knowledge 
of the language would permit. One date given by 
Mattheson is evidently wrong— that of 1709 — ^when he 
makes Handel leave Hamburg for Italy. Schcelcher 
shows that it must have been in 1706 or 1707. Other- 
wise I put great faith in him. 

It must not be forgotten that when Mattheson 
wrote (1740), Handel was not known, as now, by his 
Oratorios. He was then one of the great composers 
of operas— whether on the continent considered the 
greatest, I have my doubts-«but very great. 

There is to me something very interesting in read- 
ing such a chatty contemporaneous account of him, 
which I find nowhere else. I hope you and your 
readers will find the same to be true. 

How Mattheson's account agrees with the facts 



which Mr. Schcclcher has collected from other sources, 
I leave for the reader to see by reading the work of 
the latter. a. w. t. 

George Friedrich Haenpel, of Halle in 
Saxony, passed his fifty-sixth birth-day on the 
25th of ^February last^ He studied composition 
and the organ with the celebrated Friedrich 
Wilhelm Zackau, together with other sciences in 
the high schools there ; the living languages, how- 
ever, as Italian, French and English, he learned 
thoroughly in his travels. 

Anno 1 703, in summer, he came to Hamburg, 
rich in talent and good will. He made almost 
his first acquaintance here with me, by means of 
which he was introduced to our organs and choirs, 
the opera and concerts, and especially into a cer- 
tain house where all were in the highest degree 
devoted to music. At first he played second 
violin (andre violine) in the operatic orchestra, 
and appeared as if he could not count five, for he 
was by nature fond of dr}' humor.* As there 
happened once to be no harpdchordist present, 
be allowed himself to be prevailed \ipon to take 
his place, and proved himself a man ; no other 
person but myself having suspected it. 

At that time he composed very long, long airs, 
and really endless cantatas, which failed of the true 
spirit and a true taste, though they were indeed 
perfect in harmony ; but he soon became quite 
changed in this respect, through the influence of 
the high school of opera. He was strong on the 
organ ; stronger than Kuhnaa, in fugue and coun- 
terpoint, especially extempore ; but knew very 
little of melody until he came into the Hamburg 
Opera. On the other hand all the compositions 
of Kuhnau were throughout melodious and sing- 
able ; also those written for instruments. In tbe 
last century hardly anybody thought of melody ; 
everybody aimed merely at harmony. For the 
most part at that time he dined with my deceased 
father, and in return taught me sundry peculiar 
contrapuntal effects. As I on the other hand did 
him no small service in the matter of dramatic 
st^'le, one hand was made to wash the other. 

We journeyed together, also, on the 1 7th of 
August, that 5ame year 1703, to Liibeck, and 
made many double fugues in the coach, da mentey 
non da penna. I had been invited thither by 
the Geheime Baths President, Magnus von Wed- 
derkopp, as the future successor of the very able 
oiganist, Dietrich Buxtehude. I took Handel 
with me. We played nearly all the oi^gans and 
harpsichords in the place, and formed the con- 
clusion in regard to our playing which I have 
recorded elsewhere; — namely, that he should 
play only the organ, and I only the harpsichord. 
We heard also the above-named artist, in his 
church of St Mary, with all due attention. Bat 



as a marriage proviso was connected with the 
matter, to which neither of us had the slightest 
inclination, we departed, afler ha\ing received 
many honorable attentions, and enjoyed many 
merry-makings. Johann Christian Schieferdecker 
aimed closer to the mark ; afler the father, Bux- 
tehudc's death, took the bride home, and received 
the fine situation, which at this present Johann 
Paul Kuntzen so famously fills. 

Anno 1704, while I was in Holland, with the 
intention of going to England,' I received on the 
2l8t of March in Amsterdam such an earnest and 
impresfflve letter from Handel, in Hamburg, as 
to form a main inducement for me to start on my 
journey homewards. Said letter is dated March 
18, 1704, and contains, among others, this ex- 
pression : " I am often wishing for the enjoyment 
of your most delightful conversation, a loss, how- 
ever, which will soon be supplied, as the time 
draws near in which nothing can be undertaken 
in the opera, without your presence. I pray you 
therefore heartily, to notify me of your journey, 
so as to give me the opportunity of showing my 
feelings of obligation, by coming to meet you 
with Mile. SbUlens,"^ &c. &c. 

On the 5th of Dec. of the year above-named, 
my third opera,' " Cleopatra,** being performed, 
and Handel being at the harpsichord, arose a 
misunderstanding between us, which with such 
young people, who are striving for honor with all 
their power and with little reflection, is nothing 
new. I was directing, as composer, and at the 
same time performing the part of Anthony, who 
puts an end to himself a good half hour before 
the close of the play. Now I had been in the 
habit hitherto, afler this scene, of going into the 
orchestra, and accompanying the rest myself; 
which of course every composer can do better 
than another ; but this time I was refused. Urged 
on by some other persons, afler the opera, in the 
public market place, and in the presence of a 
multitude of spectators, we got into a duel, which 
might have turned out very sadly for us both, if 
God's providence had not so mercifully provided, 
that my sword, striking upon a broad metal coat- 
button of my opponent, snapped in two. No spe- 
cial damage therefore was done, and we, through 
the mediation of one of the most respectable city 
counsellors of Hambui^ and of the then lessee of 
the Opera, were soon made friends again ; for I on 
the same day, that is on the 30th of December, 
had the honor of having Handel to dine with me, 
and inmiediately after, in the evening, we both 
attended the rehearsal of his " Almira," and be- 
came better friends tlian before. Sirach's words, 
chap. xxiL, therefore, were fulfilled exactly : — 
" Though thou even drewest a sword at thy friend, 
thou aetest not so badly (as in railing). For you 
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may wtU become friends affoin, if thou dont not 
avoidj but taOceM with him."* I relate thb affair 
with the real cireumstances attencilng it, on this 
account, that it is not so very long since it has 
been wronglj related by wrong-headed people. 

Thereupon Handel, Anno 1705, the 8th of Jan- 
uary, successfully brought out his first opera, 
** Almira," aboye-mentioned. On the 26th of 
February followed the " Nero." Then with pleas- 
ure I bade the theatre farewell, after baring per- 
finrmed the principal personage in the two beau- 
tiful operas just mentioned, with universal ap- 
plause, and after having devoted myself to this 
sort of labor full fifteen years, — perhaps in fact a 
little too long ; so that it was high time for me to 
be thinking of something more substantial and 
enduring; in which also, God be praised ! I have 
succeeded. Ilandel, however, continued four to 
^re years longer by the Opera, and had besides 
a great many pupils. 

In 1708, he finished the *" Florindaf^as well as 
the *' Daphne,** which however did not etiual the 
''Almira." Anno 1709, he composed nothing. 
Thereafter an opportunity occurred of a free pas- 
sage with von Binitz to Italy ; where he. Anno 
1710, in the winter, at Venice, on the stage of 
Saint Giov. Crisostomo, produced his ** Agrip- 
pine,** in which, when it adorned the Hambuig 
stage eight years later, people, not unjustly, 
thought they could detect various passages ex- 
ceedingly like imitations of originals in " For- 
senna," &c.^ 

The other musical dramas from Handel's pen, 
—as •* Rinaldo," 1 715, " Oriana," 1717, together 
with the above-mentioned " Agrippine," 1718, 
«* Zenobia," 1721, " Muzio Scevola" and " Flori- 
dante, 1723, ** Tamerlane," "^ Julius Cssar," and 
"Otto," 1725, "Richard I." 1729, " Admetus," 
1780, " Cleofida," (otherwise called by it proper 
title, "Porus,") and "Judith," 1732, finally, the 
" Rodelinda," 1734,— have been performed in his 
absence here in Hamburg, having been sent 
hither from abroad. This was the case also with 
the music to Brocke's " Fasrion,** which he also 
composed in England, and in a remarkably closely 
written score sent hither by post The following 
information in regard to this Oratorio was given 
in a preface, printed in 1719 : — 

" It is not a matter of surprise that the four 
great mnncians, — who as such have gained im- 
mortal fame through the many and exquisite mas- 
terpieces which they have given to the musical 
world, — Herr Keiser, Herr Handel, Herr Tele- 
mann and Herr Mattheson,* — should take the 
greatest delight in setting such a text to music ; 
in doing which they have been so uncommonly 
successful, that the most careful, accurate judge 
of beautiful music b forced to admit that he knows 
not what is left to be desired in sweetness, art, 
and the natural expression of emotion, or which 
he can place highest without exposing himself to 
to the danger of making a false decision. Herr 
Reiser's music has been given several times with 
the highest approbation. That of Herr Matthe- 
son,* already heard twice this year, left with its 
hearers an undpng monument to his virtu. But 
now it is the intention, next Monday (in the 
holy week) to perform the music of Herr Handel, 
and on Tuesday, that of Herr Telemann, &c." 

In the mean time HandePs operas have been 
produced here, partly in the Italian language, in 
which most of them were composed; in part, how- 
ever, they have been, through translation and 



patching, exposed to the greatest changes. Such 
a course may with good reason frighten any com- 
poser from sending his works to such places, 
where men are governed only by their own no- 
tions and play the absens cartns. Also a lesson ! 
In all. nineteen or twenty of his dramatic pieces 
have been known here in Hamburg ; in London 
perhaps several others, of which the airs have 
been engraved on copper there, and are pretty 
dear. 

About the year 1717, Handel was in Hanover, 
and became, if I mistake not Capellmeister to 
the then Crown Frince. now the King of England 
(George II.) I received also at that time, from 
the said Hanover, letters from him, in relation to 
the dedication of the second " Opening" of my 
" Orchestra," which is called the " Protected," 
and which was inscribed to him and others. In 
regard to that work he sent me his opinion still 
more fully from London in 1719, which has found 
its proper place in the " Critica Mu8ica,"pp. 210, 
211. vol. ii. In that letter he promised to send 
me the most remarkable occurrences of his life ; 
it is a great disappointment to me that this has 
never been done ; on the other hand, in answer 
to another appeal to him, at the time when, as is 
well known, I dedicated my " Fingersprache " ^ ® 
to him, the following came to hand on tlie 5th of 
August, 1735. 

Loimo^r. July 29, 1735. 

Mein Herr: — Some time since I received one of 
yonr obliging letters : and jast now I have received 
jonr last and the fagnes accompanying it. 

I thank yon, Sir, and assure you that I cherish all 
respect for yonr merits ; I wish only that mj position 
was somewhat more favorable, that I might prove to 
you how well disposed I am in fact to serve you. 
Tour work deserves the attention of musicians, and 
so far as within me lies I will see that thej do it jus- 
tice. 

As to the account of my life, it is impossible for me 
to execute it, on account of my constant labors in the 
service of the Court and nobility, which cuts me off 
from every thing else. In the mean time I am with 
perfect respect, ftc« 

Since that time, in fiu^ Nov. 10th, 1 789, as the 
Court and nobility, yes, the entire nation* had 
occasion to think more of the ill effects of war 
than of theatres and public amusements, and thus 
he was deprived of this excuse, my urgent request 
was pressed again as politely as reasonably, and 
with many reasons for granting my request ; but 
thb has proved just as fruitless as my former ones. 
It has been hinted to me in confidence(7) that 
this world-renowned man is so excessively occu- 
pied in the solution of a certain canonis clausi, 
which begins thus : Frangit Deus omne snperbum. 
Sec, as to let every thing else go. But I wiU not 
be in the slightest degree responsible for the truth 
of this report. 

I record therefore nothing but what I know, 
and what I can with certainty recall by means 
of letters and diaries, and what I have seen with 
my own eyes, among which are several anthems 
or pieces for the church, especially a very cele- 
brated Te Deum^ &c., several times performed in 
London with applause. But this so far as I know 
has not been printed. On the other hand, among 
other things, he had engraved in London in 1770, 
** VIII Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin" which 
are very beautiful, and which have been since 
continued or increased in number. The high 
price of these compositions, however, together 
with the operatic airs above-named, has pre- 
vented me from sending for them alL In the 



mean time a man, for whom I did so much upon 
his first rather feeble appearance before the pub- 
lic, to whom I have even, in addition to the 
deserved praises accorded him in my writings, 
not only publicly dedicated the ^ BerchUzte Or- 
Chester," but very recenUy an important engraved 
work, which I sent to him, not without cost, as to 
a prince in Art, — might have communicated, if 
not to me personally, at least to the admiring 
musical world, some adequate proof or other of 
his talents, or at least some notice of his honora- 
ble professional labors. For we were fellow 
members of the opera, comrades and companions, 
fellow travellers, and dined at the same table. 
*' We took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company." 

There was a report at one time, that, owing to 
the knavery and ' persecutions of the Italians, 
matters were upon a very bad footing with him. 
That was just before the time that he, as noticed 
befori', spoke of his unfortunate circumstances , in 
a letti'r.* And we received a letter from a trust- 
worthy source, stating that if the royal purse even 
had not been opened for him, which took place 
upon the presentation of a new opera, the prospect 
would have been bad enough for him.^^ So far 
as I have been able to learn, excepting what he 
receives from the Frinccsses, he has no certain 
position or service at court; but covers his ex- 
penses, which are not small, by operas, concerts, 
and music upon extraordinary- occasions, such as 
coronations and the like. 

The King of England employs, as king, no 
foreigner as Capellmeister : but his chureh music 
must as a general thing be in the hands of natives. 
The Musical Chapel consists of one music master 
and twenty-three musicians under him, who wear 
a particular liveiy furnished at the king's ex- 
pense. The following perfectiy trustworthy no> 
tice was received by the Embassy here, dated at 
the Boyal Chancery, Whitehall, 9th and 20th of 
August, 1 729 : «* His Majesty has been pleased 
to coomiand to be delivered annually, to John 
Eccles, esquire. Master of the Royal Music, and 
twenty-three other royal musicians, for tiieir 
livery, so long as they remain in his service, 14 
English ells of camelot, for a long priest-like 
overcoat, 8 Eng. ells black velvet for the seams 
and trimmings of such a coat; 1 fur lining of 
lambskin ; 8 Eng. ells black damask for the under- 
coat ; 8 ditto fine silk for the under-lining; 8 ditto 
velvet for the waistcoat ; 8 ditto of fustian for the 
lining of the last" 

Now as the English chapel is upon such a foot- 
ing, it is easy to conclude that Handel can have 
no regular connection with it Each new King 
of England, upon his elevation to the throne, or 
not long after, makes some provision of this kind, 
which is based upon an act of parliament, and in 
which, without the consent of that body, no mar 
terial change can be made. Such a decree is 
thought to be of so much importance, that infor- 
mation of it is sent to all the English ministers 
resident abroad. 

Handel, some years since, I think in 1729, at 
the time when, owing to the conduct of the Ital- 
ians, he was without singers, made a journey to 
Dresden, &c., in search of good voices; he is said 
to have passed through Hambuig, as I have 

* I believe that he had an idea that I was expecting 
some sort of a present from Mm. Bat he was wide of 
the mark ! One can do roe no greater favor, than 
when he ia afibrding the public a gratification. 
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heard : Heidegger, at that time undertaker of the 
London Opera, went for the same purpose to 
Italy : but, so far as is known, did not accomplish 
much. Johann Gottfried Reimschneider, our best 
baritonist, at present Cantor in the Hamburg 
Cathedral, went, it is true, that year over to 
London, and sang there in Opera; came back 
again however in August, 1 730. 

At one time it is said that Hiindel has been 
made Bachelor, then Doctor of Music ; and again, 
that upon his visit to Oxford, he with all due 
politeness refused this latter honor, &c. But in 
this matter, without his concurrence, nothing can 
be said with certainty. We have heard also that 
he is married ; at all events it is high time : — this 
has been often mentioned in the English Court 
Journals, that some private persons have erected 
a marble statue to his honor in Vauxhall Garden ; 
which is indeed something worth while. In this 
garden, into which any one can enter and enjoy 
himself, many concerts are given for money. 

Finally, the never-too-extravagant praises of 
our world-renowned Handel, in my works, for 
instances in the Musica Critica, The Musical 
Patriot, Kernel of Melodic Science, Perfect Cha- 
pelmaster, &c., may be hunted up by means of 
the indexes, and found in great numbers ; so that 
it would be superfluous for me to repeat them 
here. Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori, 

FINIS. 

As a curious and characteristic specimen of 
Mattheson's lugging in all sorts of matters which 
interested him, and which he thought would in- 
terest his readers, I will add here a note which is 
called out by the mention of Eccles. 

" In the catalogue of musical works, issued by 
John Walsh, (Royal Instrument-maker, at the 
sign of the Golden Harp and Oboe, in Catharine 
street, near Somerset House in the Strand,) ap- 
pears among other works, Mr. Eccles*s "New 
Music for opening of the Theatre," and in his 
" Monthly Masks for August, 1706," a singular 
Lion song by the same composer, which requires 
a compass of fourteen notes. It is noticeable that 
on account of his office he has the title of Esquire, 
which implies something more than a common 
gentleman ; although he was merely a citizen by 
birth. Just as I am writing this, comes a journal 
with the news that in Dec. 1739, the distinguished 
Grordon, professor of music in Gresham college, 
died, who it is supposed will be succeeded by Dr. 
Barrowby, Jun. A committee of twelve mem- 
bers belonging to the city of London has been 
engaged since the 22d of Jan. 1 740, in selecting 
some person to fill the vacant chair. Of twelve 
candidates tbey first selected six ; then of the six 
they chose three ; two of whom, namely, Mr. 
Gore and Mr. Broome, were finally left as the 
only candidates ; but as each received six votes, 
no decision was reached, but the matter was de- 
ferred until the 27th. There were three organ- 
ists among the candidates, but they fell through. 
On the 23d of January of this year died at West- 
minster, in the 90th year of his age, Dr. Turner, 
Doctor of Music." 

N O TBS. 

1 The " Ehrenpforte " appeared in 1740.— r. 

s (NotebjMattheson.) lamturewhenhereadsthii 
he will laagh in hit heart — ^for outwardly he laughs 
little. Especially in case he calls to mind the deaf 
pigeon-seller who rode with ut that time to Liibeck by 
post, or the pastry-cook's ton, who had to blow for us 
when we played in the Mary Magdalen Church. That 



was upon the 30th of July, 1703, for on the loth we 
had been out upon a water excursion. And a hun- 
dred such like occurrences float in my memory. 

B My wish was ever towards England ; and lo ! I 
found it fulfilled in Hamburg, much more comfort- 
ably. — M. [Mattheson refers here to the fact that he 
was secretary to the English Legation in H.— T.] 

4 Mile. Sbiilens— who was she? Not the future 
wife of Mattheson — for he married Catharine Jen- 
nings, of Wiltshire, Eng.— t. 

5 My first complete opera, 'Pleiades,* I had already 
composed, directed, and acted the leading part, when 
I was hardly 17 years of age.— x. 

s " From we know not what great philosopher," 
says M. Schoclcher. See *' Ecclesiasticus, or the Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Son of Sirach," Mr. S. But Mat- 
theson*8 quotation from the German Bible does not 
correspond with the English version.— t. 

"f ' Porsenna,* an opera composed by Mattheson, 
and first produced at Hamburg in 1702. — T. 

s To avoid all misconceptions, these names are 
given here in the order in which the compositions fol- 
lowed each other in the time of production. (These 
are the words of the writer of the preface.)— x. 

9 Although mine was the latest composition, it was 
often performed, sometimes ia private and sometimes 
in public, in the year 1718, before that of Handel ; 
although that had long been here, as well as Tele- 
mann*8. — m. 

1 A dozen Fugues, with this queer title. — t. 

1 1 See the preface to the ** Kleinen Oeneral-Bass- 
Schule," p. 5.— M. The reference is to this passage : 
" The king throws out annually [i. e. into the Ope- 
ratic Aind] £1000 ; this year [1735] his Majesty has 
given £2000 toward the support of the Lyric Drama." 



Optical Study of Vibrations. 

Among the ^lemoirs recently issued by the 
French Academy of Sciences, is one, of which 
the Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune gives the following abstract. 

It is an optical study of vibrator}" motions, 
which was laid before the Academy of Sciences 
by M. Lissajous. Acoustics is that branch of 
natural philosophy which studies the production, 
qualities, and propagation of sound. It is by the 
sense of hearing that we discover the existence of 
sound and appreciate its different qualities. 
Nevertheless, tne natural philosopher regards 
sound as existing independently of the sensation 
it excites ; it is a vibratory state of ponderable 
matter, a phenomenon of motion whose laws it is 
his duty to determine. Tlie qualities of sound 
certainly depend upon the particular phenomena 
which attend vibration, but these wonderfully 
various qualities give us directly no idea about the 
nature or the motions the sonorous body executes. 
For instance, h priori nothing could lead us to 
suppose that a sharp sound requires a larger 
number of vibrations than a grave sound, nor 
that the soi*t oi consonance called octave is that 
of two sounds whose number of vibrations differ 
from the simple to the double. It is only after 
vibration itself has been studied by a method in 
which the sense of hearing has no part to play, 
that the ear can be appealed to with profit to 
compare sensation and number and deduce notions 
which have now become the most elementary 
portion of acoustics. In studying in this way the 
vibratory motion natural philosophers, instead of 
appealing to ordinary musical instruments, in- 
vented instruments which enabled them to deter- 
mine the number of vibrations : such as the Svren, 
invented by M. Ca^^niard de la Tour, and the 
tooth wheel invented by M. Savart. 

When the natural philosopher seeks to measure 
the sound furnished by any instrument, by one of 
these apparatus, he is obliged to take their unison, 
and conseauently to relv on his ear. It is, 
consequently, clear that this numerical valuation 
of sounds is limited in its precision by the degree 
of sensibility of the natural philosopher's ear. M. 
Lissajous has invented a very different method, 
which enables him to effect, as he says, the optical 
study of vibratory motions. Does the natural 



philosopher desire, for instance, to know how 
many vibrations the diapason gives — he experi- 
ments upon the diapason itself. Ho applies a 
small mirror to the exterior face of one of the 
branches, and directs a sunbeam upon it; this 
beam is reflected, and so long as the instrument 
remains silent the beam marks on a screen placed 
in a proper position a motionless image, wnich is 
concentratea by means of a convergent lens. But 
if the instrument be made to vibrate, the reflected 
beam vibrates in the same plane, and its extremity 
vibrating on the screen with rapidity traces a 
lengthened imase, the extent of which is in 
proportion to the amplitude of the vibratory 
motion and to the square of the intensity of the 
emitted sound. It is not, consequently, necessary 
to hear this sound to know that it exists, that it 
swells in volume, or that it diminishes ; the natural 
philosopher has but to slance at the screen, and 
follow the variations or extension of the flgure 
traced by the reflected rays. But this is not all : 
the natural philosopher would know whether this 
diapason is indeed of accord with another diapason 
which is represented as being susceptible of 
vibrating in unison. This other diapason is pro- 
vided with a second mirror, care being taken to 
make the two planes of vibration perpendicular 
to each other ; the beam reflected for the second 
time will at last be thrown upon the screen of 
observation. 

If both diapasons be vibrated in an isolated 
manner, the luminous image will be lengthened 
in one, or the perpendicular direction. If the 
first diapason produces a vertical elongation, the 
second %rill produce a horizontal elongation ; and 
when both vibrate together, we shsdl have at 
every instant the figure which results from the 
combination, that is, two rectangular motions. 
This figure must be a circle or a straight line, oir 
one of the intermediate ellipses. The two diapa- 
sons are shown to vibrate in unison by the figure 
^whatever it may be) remaining permanent, and 
like itself, while gradually diminishing by the 
progressive weakening of the initial motion. If, 
on the contrary, some difference exists between 
the two velocities of vibration, the experiment- 
maker will be warned of it by the deformations of 
the optical figure, which, passing through every 
possible form, will make a complete evolution 
during the time one of these diapasons will require 
to gain an entire vibration on the other. In this 
way, the eye detects differences which must 
certainly escape the ear. If, instead of bein^ in 
unison, the diapasons are in octaves, the optical 
figure becomes a sort of 8, which may degenerate 
into the summit of a parabola ; and here, too, the 
constancy or change of the figure indicates that 
the octave is more or less exact All the musical 
intervals which are i-epresented by the commen- 
surable relation of the number of vibrations have 
their curves, in which there are found, as it were, 
both tenns of the fraction expressed in geometrical 
language. Mirrors are not necessarily required 
in this method, which consists in magnifying by 
optical means and composing ton^ether the vibrar 
tory motions of the two bodies which it is desired 
to compare, so as to attain (without consulting the 
ear) a precision which has no limit, except the 
irre^larities of the mechanical phenomena, or its 
too orief duration. The modes to be employed 
in every particular case vary with the nature of 
the vibrating body. After having described all 
the experiments he has made with this new mode 
of observation, M. Lissajous devotes the second 
portion of his memoir to the mathematical exhibi- 
tion of the generation of the curves observed. I 
cannot enter here upon this discussion. Those 
scientific readers it is likely to interest will find the 
whole memoir at length in the RecueU de$ Sauans 
Etrangers, 



Suspensions. 

[rrom the New York Mnikal World.] 

The musical portion of the world is so 

intimately blended and mixed up with the rest of 
the community, so absolutely dependent indfeed 
— wherever music is followed as a profession or 
vocation in life — upon the very superabundance 
of the general prosperity, that it cannot but feel 
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with most sensitive acuteness any disastrous check 
to the common weaL 

If an individual find himself involved in em- 
barrassment, and under the necessity of reducing 
bis expenditure, he naturally begins by retrench- 
ing wnatever he considers a superfluity; espe- 
ciSly every thing occasioning an outlay which 
can be avoided without making any apparent 
chanee in his domestic establishment, every thing 
which can be knocked off without diminishing his 
external respectability. In every such case, the 
music-teacher is invariably one of the first to 
suffer. He can be dismissed until better times ; 
and accordingly he soon receives an intimation 
that his further services will be dispensed with. 

Instances of this kind, even in the best of times, 
are of no very rare occurrence; and no great 
inconvenience results. A pupil or two lost in one 
&mily will be soon replaced by others found 
elsewhere. The teacher's annual income is not 
seriously affected. 

But m a time of wide-spread distrust and 
monetary instability like the present, when the 
foundations of commercial credit are shaken as 
by an earthquake, when mercantile firms and 
enterprises, although supported by all the re- 
sources of vast nominal capital, are in danger of 
toppling over into shapeless ruins, and some such 
have actually yielded and fallen amid the terrible 
moral commotion, when men's hearts are failing 
them for fear and the help of friends is appealed 
to in vain because thetf also feel as though the 
ground on which they recently stood so firmly 
were sinking beneath their feet, the position of 
many a music-teacher depending upon his daily 
exertions for his daily breaa, may well be imagined 
to be lamentable indeed. All his resources, at 
once dried up ; all his means of living ** suspended ;" 
what is the poor fellow to do ? what prospect has 
he before his eyes for the coming winter ? what — 
but privation and misery ? 

Now mark ! This extreme view of the case is 
founded upon the extravagant supposition, that, 
in the present state of alarm and apprehension, 
the music-teacher will be forthwith dispensed with 
by every family in the community. At the toorsf , 
however, we may presume the musical affairs will 
hardly assume so bad a shape as that Tet there 
is reason to fear that the principle of retrenchment 
in this particular direction has already begun to 
operate very largely, and, we may also say, very 
disproportionately. 

When a man, feeling the pressure of the times, 
looks around him to see wnich branches of lus 
past expenditure he can best prune away, he does 
not select the butcher and tne haker^ and say he 
will have no further dealing with them. That 
may not be. He may, notwithstanding, retrench 
a little, even with regard to those important 
functionaries. He may inculcate economy in the 
selection of joints, as well as in the mode of 
culinary preparation for the table ; and he may 
limit his consumption of bread to the wholesome, 
rather than the fanciful. He will not come to a 
resolution to employ neither a tailor nor a hatter, 
but he may find it expedient to order clothing less 
firequcnUy than he did before, and to make a hat 
do duty for a longer period than usual. 

He may put into requisition a similar principle 
with regard to all other details of his domestic 
economy, and thus a very considerable reduction 
of the aggregate expenditure of a household may 
be broi^t about without occasioning any un- 
pleasant change in the ffencral mode of living. 
There will be no painful revulsion, no domesbc 
revolution ; only a consciousness of the present 
expediency of avoiding all unnecessary disburse- 
ments. But how does the principle work when 
the head of the family comes to review the cost of 
the education of his children, more particularly of 
those branches of education which are styled 
accomplishments t Too frequently perhaps, under 
the circumstances supposed, they are lopped off 
altogether. The functions of the teachers are 
summarily suspended, 

^^ The girls must wait awhile before they go on 
with their music lessons. Perhaps next year 
things will look better. Meanwhue they must 
keep up their practice as well as they can.** So 
says the paterfamilias, and his word is law. 



Now the painfully distressing effect of suddenly 
stopping the action of a laige mill or manufactory, 
in which large numbers of industrious people 
have been steadily and laboriously engaged from 
day to day, and to which they had been accus- 
tomed to look as the source of supply for all their 
domestic comforts and enjoyments, is but too well 
known. When hundreds of families deriving 
their support from one such establishment are at 
one fell swoop bereft of their accustomed mode 
of earning a livelihood, the heart sickens at the 
scenes of woe and desolation which necessarily 
follow. But when, as now, not merely a single 
manufactory, but several such establishments have 
found, or fancied themselves compelled to sus- 
pend operations, by the cessation of which, thou- 
sands of families are exposed to the horrors of 
wretchedness and want, the imi^nation recoils 
from the contemplation of such accumulated 
suffering. 

Some humane and considerate proprietors, 
however, notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of 
affairs, instead of totally suspending all manufac- 
turing operations, have adopted the truly judi- 
cious ana commendable course of working upon 
what is called ** short time." It is a homely, ex- 
ceedingly homely, but as true as homely, proverb, 
that ^* Half a loaf is better than no bread." Many 
a hard-working honest man will have occasion to 
bless God for disposing the hearts of those humane 
proprietors to pursue so liberal a policy. They 
will have their reward; and let us hope that 
their example will be extensively followed. 

We should not have adverted to this topic, 
were it not to afford opportunity for the offer of 
a suggestion with regard to the treatment of those 
in whose welfare we are more immediately inter- 
ested, — the domestic teachers of music, many of 
them highly respectable and truly estimable mem- 
bers of society, and parents of rising families. 

If our voice could be heard amid the din of 
disaster now ringing in so many ears, we would 
say to those of our friends who may be contem- 
plating the dismissal, or — what is equivalent — the 
non-renewal of the engacrement of the parties 
who have been accustomed to instruct their chil- 
dren in music, — ^* Good people 1 be not too hasty 
in this matter. See if an arrangement may not 
be made, whereby you may reduce your music 
expenses by one half, or even more, and by vir- 
tue of which the teacher will yet derive some 
small revenue, and your children will continue to 
make progress rather than go backwards.** 

There seems to be an idea prevalent, that music 
lessons, to be at all useful, must be givenjust twice 
a week. This is a mistaken notion. For young 
beginners, (who can accomplish nothing at all by 
themselves,) it is desirable that the lessons should 
be ^ven more frequently; and for very young 
pupils, it is expedient that the lessons should 
occupy a much shorter period of time than the 
stereotyped duration of an hour on two days of 
every week. Whilst those who have made some 
progress may get along very well with instructions 
communicated at longer intervals. We remember 
the case of a young lady pupil, who took her 
lessons at the rate of one every fortnight, and 
continued the habit for several successive years, 
llie reason, however, was, not that there existed 
any necessity for economy on the part of her 
parents, but, the fact that she had to travel for 
each lesson some four and twenty miles over an 
ordinary turnpike road. 

The suggestion we offer then is this, that in 
cases where it is thought proper to curtail expen- 
diture in this particular direction, agreements be 
made for lessons once a week, or even more rarely, 
as circumstances may dictate. This, at all events, 
will be much better for both the iustractors and 
their pupils, than an abrupt termination of the 
customary course of tuition. 

Let us now turn to a more cheering subject 
Suspensions of banks, suspensions of manufactur- 
ing processes, suspensions even of music lessons, 
are not pleasant tuemes of contemplation. They 
are all productive of more or less melancholy 
results. 

But how much more grievously melancholy, 
how incalculably more severe in its effects upon, 
not merely the causal comforts and enjoyments, 



but the continued existence of the race of man 
itself would have been the suspension of the laws 
of nature, or rather of the action of the good 

{>rovidence of God, for but a single season, yea, 
or but a single hour I 

There has been no such suspension as that. 
Seed time and harvest have not failed. The 
earth has }-ielded her increase, in even more than 
usual abunaance ; and instead of gloom and sad- 
ness our hearts should be filled with joy and 
gladness. 

We intended to talk of musical suspensions; 
passages of harmony in which the ear is for 
awhile kept in suspense by the prolongation of 
one chord, or portion of a chord, after another, 
or part of another, has been introduced ; and by 
means of which, combinations of sounds that 
would affect the ear as abominably discordant, if 
abruptiy introduced altogether, are rendered not 
simply tolerable, but highly agreeable to the cul- 
tivated taste ; and which by ultimately resolving 
into perfect concords enhance the enjoyment of 
the music : but we have insensibly been led into 
a rambling dissertation upon the troubles of the 
times. Musical suspensions may come in for 
notice hereafter ; we have no room for them now. 

Let us express our cheerful hope, that, as a 
suspended discord in music, when rightiy man- 
aged, has but the effect of heightening the 
pleasure derived from the harmony which foUows, 
so tiie present painful experiences of the commu- 
nity will lead to a grateful enjoyment of the season 
of renewed prosperity which we trust is in store 
for us. H. 



Berlin, Oct. 1. — The months from July to 
October are in Berlin and in most places the 
period of artistic ebb. It is vacation with the 
Royal Opera, which for whole months remains 
shut, and a time for pleasure journeys with our 
artists. Berlin during this time of greatest heat 
upon its dry plain of sand seems to have died out, 
for everybody flies from its intolerable atmosphere 
to the baths and other refreshing summer resi- 
dences. By far the most of the music, heard by 
those whose mournful lot it is to be confined to 
thb dense and unwholesome element, is made in 
the open ur ; especially our ** Thieigarten," the 
&r renowned park oiisis of our sand plain, 
resounds with all sorts of concerts in its numerous 
cafes. This is the season of those unwieldy 
monster concerts of several hundred trumpets, 
drums and cymbals, — a palpable emblem of our 
Prussian military regime, under the direction of 
our General Director of all the military bands, 
Herr Wirprecht, who, being an excellent 
director of masses, is the more delighted the 
greater the military spectacle, and who actually 
sometimes, by way of alternation, treats his public 
to a sentimental sweetish lullaby with an accom- 
paniment of some twenty drums(!), in which 
about as many trumpets and trombones, castrati- 
like, sing the melody in pianissimo. The several 
thousands of paying audience, amid the clatter of 
coffee cups and beer cans, are in raptures with 
this nuisance, which, to crown the intoxicating 
impression, is usually followed by a solemn piece 
of battle music, with brilliant illumination of the 
garden and fireworks ; while outside of the en- 
closure many thousand families, nicknamed in 
Berlin ^^ Zaun-giiste** (hedge-visitors), listen de- 
voutly. Most of these monster concerts, however, 
have a charitable object In the season of greatest 
heat occur the greatest conflagrations, and such 
calamities continually afford occasions for this 
favorite class of entertainments. 

It is in this garden, too, that the famous Lie- 
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Bia's " Capelle" exercises a wholesome attraction 
in the opposite direction, afTording a sole oppor- 
tunity to lovers of classical orchestra music. But 
meritorious as it is in our highly honored Liebig, 
to give to people of small means, among whom 
the greater portion of our musical world must be 
reckoned, so rare an opportunity for studying our 
classical Symphonies, yet he appears as a director 
to be already growing weaker with increasing age, 
and frequent complaints arc heard about worse 
execution than formerly. It really seems as if 
the stimulus of competition were lacking here. 

During this time, too, are the great singing 
festivals of our working men's unions, under the 
direction of Franz Murckk. This man is 
peculiarly well constituted not only for the direc- 
tion of great choruses, but also for imparting to 
them that spirit of cheerfulness and elevation 
which is suited to assemblies of the people. In 
his downright address he hits the true popular 
tone, which goes right to the heart of the working 
man ; he wakes and cherishes in them the spark, 
which may one day, amid important conunotions, 
contribute much to an advantageous overturn of 
existing relations. It requires great tact to do this 
unchallenged under the eyes of an anxiously sus- 
picious government, which hardly tolerates such 
gatherings, as being echoes and products of the 
revolutionary time, and which has especially long 
sharply watched Miicke himself; this it proves by 
the fact that it lets the most deserving of these 
men starve and will not employ theuL This year 
the festival, in which commonly six or eight 
hundred singers from all northern Prussia take 
part, and often make a further pilgrimage, was 
not held, as formerly, in the woody vale of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde, but in the ravine of the 
Riidersdorf chalk mountains, which lie still more 
fireely and picturesquely on the Spree. At such 
festivals the place is festively adorned with flags 
and laurel garlands ; the choirs, as they arrive, 
are welcomed with choruses and speeches ; each 
choir bears its own distinctive badges and colors, 
and the joyful feast is closed with a competition 
in song, to which throng many thousands of fami- 
lies from the capital and the surrounding country ; 
while all day long there is an unbroken succession 
of extra trains arriving and departing by the rail- 
way, and the most picturesque groups are seated 
everywhere with their eating apparatus on the 
grass. Doubtless your German Miinnei^esang 
gatherings in New York and Philadelphia give 
a true picture of our own. 

Of Operas and Concerts proper there is little 
in this dead time worth notice. It is oflen used 
by beginners for their first appearance, because 
then criticism and the public are more weakly 
represented and more lenient Thus at the 
Royal Opera, Fraiilein Wippern made her trial 
in the part of Agatha in the Freyschiitz, a lady 
gifled with a fine voice of good compass, and a 
very captivating exterior. She has already had 
the advantage of good school ; she only lacks the 
art of uniting the registers, and experience in 
acting, in which she is yet very naive and defi- 
cient ; but we may hope, since she is engaged 
here, to find in her a good singer. The chorus, 
once so celebrated under Spontini, grows worse 
and worse, and made the most incredible blun- 
ders in this FreyschUtz music, which is here so 
popular. . . . After the vacation a notable perform- 
ance was that of Rossini's '* William Tell." This 
genial creation appeared, at a time when the 



maestro was supposed to have written himself out 
and to be resting on his laurels in Paris, as the 
fruit of studies, which nothing short of a rare 
genius could have mastered in so brief a time, — 
a wonderful mixture of three styles : Italian mel- 
ody, French dramatic pathos, and in part German 
conception. If we consider the ^* Siege of Cor- 
inth" as a transition step, still the way in which 
Rossini knew how to adapt so unexpectedly and 
so skilfully the whole French orchestra to his 
mode of writing, was a surprise of genius. The 
performance left much to be desired. The best 
were Herr Formes and Fraiilein Trietsch as 
Arnold and Matilda. Horr Fahrenholz was 
not in a condition to sing the favorite Barcarole 
with harp ; it had to be omitted. Herr Bost as 
Melchthal was guilty of gross exaggerations; 
Herr Krausr, as Gessler, was tedious by a too 
church-like declamation, and Herr Radwaner 
lacks the necessary energy for Tell. The cho- 
ruses, which in this opera are particularly beau- 
tiful and essential, went always badly; but orches- 
tra and ballet, on the other hand, were excellent. 

Our most admired singer, Johanna Waonrr, 
is so materially impaired in voice, that the mild- 
est criticism can but advise against her further 
appearance on the stage. She appeared as Cly- 
temnestra in Gluck's Iphigenia^ — a rdle adapted 
to the genius and noble style of this great singer; 
and although she still succeeded always in deeply 
thrilling the public by the power and earnestness 
of her deliver^', yet not once was the once rich 
middle register of her voice entirely pure .... As 
a first winter novelty, a light French opera, ** The 
Cadi," by Thomas, has been rehearsed. Any- 
thing like a thorough, scientific groundwork of 
text and music was always foreign to French 
comic opera, which is true to the French nature ; 
on the contrary, superficial show and striving to 
excite a little momentary entertainment, has be- 
come a stereotyped thing with it since Auber's 
time and even during his time. One consequence 
of these efforts was the predominance of the 
libretto over the music, which went so far, that 
the text became the essential and the music the 
dispensable element of the Opera. All these 
traits predominate in the *^ Cadi," which has 
amused the musical part of Paris more than one 
winter since 1849. The music of this opera 
shows on the part of the composer a clever repro- 
ductive rather than inventive talent, which in its 
unsophisticated naivete and naturalness, often 
running to excess of freedom, is quite taking, and 
also does not lack a certain local colorinnr. Of 
individual style in the whole opera we find none, 
but a repectable routine, an off-hand knack of 
making up a whole out of Auber, Balfe, David, 
Verdi, Donizetti, &c. The manner in which the 
work was put upon the stage by the singer 
Wolff was very skilful, full of comic effects, 
often running into the burlesque. Both WolflT 
and Mme. Herrenburo were remarkably full 
of humor, versatility and charm in singing and 
in acting. As a general matter the powers of 
our singers are much better suited for such light 
comic wares. But it is a pity that such pieces 
should be represented in the far too great space 
of our splendid opera-house, instead of in our 
smaller, homelier play-house. 

While for years past the other Berlin theatres 
have been obliged, after many unfortunate at- 
tempts, to give up 0]>era entirely, the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-stiidter theatre has commenced the ex- 



periment anew. Under the able music-director 
Telle, it has so far been successful, and we nuiy 
hope it will continue so, provided they will limit 
themselves to light and easy operas. Especially 
attractive was the star performance of the comic 
singer, Dueffke, in DittersdorTs Doctor und 
Apotheker, Fioravanti's charming Dorf-Mdnfferin- 
nerij and Lortzing's Waffenschmidt und Wild- 
shiUz, 

Just now we have here the once celebrated 
tenor, Duprbz, of the Parisian Opera, who a few 
days ago brought out some fragments of a biblical 
opera, ^ Samson," of his own composition, in a 
concert of the Sing-Akademie, to which he had 
invited all musical Berlin. One could not but 
be again struck on thb occasion with the great 
importance which we Germans, still so wanting 
in all national feeling, attach to everything foreign. 
It was truly comical to see how all thronged to 
*^ assist " or listen, how ever}- one was happy who 
secured an invitation to hear or glorify a made 
up aff*air, which, although rising now and then 
to passages of deeper meaning, yet in general is 
composed of all sorts of reminiscences out of 
Duprez's rich repertoire, containing innumerable, 
often utterly unaesthetic absurdities, and present- 
ing us a pack of aolos which might be a great col- 
lection of the long published Solfeggi of Duprez. 
Almost everywhere it lacks the necessary serious- 
ness for so sublime a theme as Samson. The 
often diagrceable staccato melody, with the most 
adventurous angles and sharp comers, was no 
compensation to our German ear for the want of 
deeper feeling. The execution, by our first 
singers and best chorus of dilettanti, was superior. 

ff 

Glasgow, Scotland, Oct. 12. — Apart from 
its commercial importance, Glasgow has but little 
to recommend it to the tourist, and especially the 
tourist after Art — the hunter after the Romantic, 
as Jules Sandeau aptly expresses it Glasgow is 
a reproduction of the best portions of New York 
or Boston; there are long rows of fine stores, 
splendid bank buildings, unsurpassed public edi- 
fices, wide avenues, glaring shop windows, and 
streets filled with a lively, bustling population, 
who speak the same language, wear the same 
clothes, and appear to be bent on the same busi- 
ness as the thousands that throng Broadway or 
Washington street You might readily imagine 
yourself to be in some prominent American city. 

I arrived at the place on Saturday night, the 
most busy and active of the week. The sidewalks 
were crowded with people making their market 
purchases, and Argyle street, the chief avenue of 
Glasgow, was radiant with the illumination from 
the brilliant store windows, from the innumerable 
fruit-stands, and similar private sources, which 
quite paled the ineffectual fire of the lamps pro- 
vided by the municipal authorities. Everything 
was bustle and activity, rendering the contrast 
the next morning much more striking — for the 
following day happened to be Sunday, and there 
is probably no city in the world where the Sab- 
bath is more strictly reganled, than Glasgow. 
Not a store was open when I looked out, and 
only a few persons were to be seen, as it was yet 
too early for the congregations to meet at the 
churches. 

At the proper time I sallied forth on a church 
exploring expedition, and having asked for the 
principal Episcopal Church, was directed to St 
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Mary's, a spacious edifice of freestone, in the pei^ 
pendicular English style, and though comfortable^ 
far from elegant The interior forms a perfect 
square, around three sides of which is thrown a 
wide gallery, a portion of it, over the entrance, 
being used for the choir, and containing a very 
handsome organ. The services were opened 
with a pleasing voluntary, introducing on various 
stops a sweet air from one of Mozart's masses. 
Then followed the usual service, according to the 
liturgical form of the Church of England, the 
music presenting few features worthy of comment ; 
the canticles were sung to plain chants, by a mis- 
cellaneous choir, apparently volunteers, aided by 
the majority of the congregation, and indeed I 
have seldom heard congregational chanting better 
done. The metrical selections were familiar to 
my ear, and I notice, by the way, that in all the 
churches and cathedrals of this country and Eng- 
land, the practice of playing interludes between 
the verses of the hymn is avoided. Sometimes, 
however, previous to the last stanza, the organist 
will introduce a voluntary of several minutes in 
length, as if to revenge himself for being debarred 
the pleasure of playing interludes. It is not cus- 
tomary to sing the doxology at the end of every 
hymn, as in the American Episcopal churches. 
From what I have heard of the music of the ordi- 
nary English churches, I do not think it of equal 
merit, on the average, with the music hecird in 
the American churches of the Episcopal denomi- 
nation. The cathedral music is, however, unique, 
and for ecclesiastical purposes, unsurpassed; com- 
ing to this country as I did, with all my prejudices 
arrayed against the " intoning" and the " choral " 
83rstem, it is with humiliation that I confess my 
error, and acknowledge the vast superiority of the 
musical services of the English cathedrals. They 
seem to have attained the happy mean between 
the frivolity of the music of the Papal church and 
the insipidity of that of the more puritanic classes 
of Protestants. But of this I hope, afler visiting 
a few more of the cathedrals, to write more fully. 
In the afternoon I started for the two o'clock 
service at the Glasgow cathedral, which belongs 
to the Established Church of Scotland, answering 
to our Presbyterian Church. Passing through 
Argyle street, with its princely rows of mercantile 
palaces, I turned up High street, one of the oldest 
avenues in Glasgow, flanked by high old-fashioned 
houses, inhabited by the poorer classes, and bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to the famous Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh. At the head of this street, 
on an elevated part of the city, and indeed quite 
in the suburbs, stands the Cathedral, a sombre 
massive building of granite, much plainer in ex- 
ternal appearance than any cathedral of its im- 
portance I have yet seen. If you are interested 
in old fogy statistics, it may be a gratification to 
you to learn that this cathedral was erected in 
1133 or 1136 (authorities differ, you see, on this 
point) by one Achaius, bishop of Glasgow under 
the reign of David the First This David, you 
must know, was possessed of a hobby, and this 
hobby was the building of cathedrals, churches 
and monasteries ; almost every ancient ecclesias- 
tical edifice in Scotland can be traced to his pious 
monomania. To him we are indebted for Jed- 
burgh and Kelso Abbeys, the latter being the 
first-bom of his holy zeal, and above all, to that 
delicious remnant of early refinement — Melrose 
Abbey. He was canonized by the grateful monks, 
and though he impoverished the state to carry 



out his designs, and won from James V. the title 
of *' a sair sanct for the crown," yet I am sure all 
travellers from the New World, ravenous for ivy- 
crowned, gothic ruins, will bless in their hearts 
the good Saint David, who built the Abbeys of 
Scotland. 

The Glasgow Cathedral has an additional in- 
terest from the fact of its beins the scene of Os- 
baldistone's warning to Rob Roy. Sir Walter 
(they never call him by other than his first name 
here) thus describes the crypt : 

" Conceive an extensive range of low-browed, dark 
and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in 
other churches, and had long been dedicated to the 
same purpose in this, a portion of which was seated 
with pews, and used as a church. The parts of the 
vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a 
congregation of many hundreds, bore a small propor- 
tion to the darker and more extensive caverns which 
yawned around what may be termed the inhabited 
space. In these waste regions of oblivion, dusky 
banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the 
graves of those who were once doubtless ' princes in 
Israel.' Inscriptions which could only be read by the 
painful antiauary, in language as obsolete as the act 
of devotional charity which they implored, invited the 
passenger to pray for the souls of those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Surrounded by these receptacles of 
the last remains of mortality, I found a numerous 
congregation engaged in the act of prayer." 

I too found a numerous congregation in the act 
of prayer — not in the "low-browed, dark and 
twilight vaults," but in the lofly, spacious and 
over-lighted choir of the cathedral. Service had 
just begun, and while waiting for the close of the 
prayer before entering, I had time to admire the 
nave of the cathedral, which, as is usual, stands 
in silent grandeur, empty, and bare, yet filled 
with an ineffable glory, that seems to hang around 
all these noble cathedrals. Every cathedral has 
a peculiar beauty of its own, and though resem- 
bling each other in general style, the infinite 
variety of detail gives to each an individuality of 
its own, so that seeing one you do not as the 
common proverb says, see all. This of Glasgow, 
though inferior in eloquence and finish, is still a 
truly glorious edifice, and is capable of affording 
a gratification to the beholder that cannot be 
expressed in words. How stupid it would sound 
to say that the triforia of Glasgow cathedral 
consists of triple arches, surmounted by double 
arches of the clerestory, the whole being embraced 
by a general arch, spanning all the arches of the 
clerestory, with its fiuted columns reaching down 
to the base of the triforia ! Yet these are the only 
words, that can give any notion whatever of the 
architectural arrangements, and yet, who can 
form therefrom any idea of the nave of Glasgow 
cathedral ? Indeed to one fond of these noble 
ecclesiastical edifices, it is tantalizing to visit them 
unless you have sufficient funds to obtain either 
accurate engravings or correct photographic views 
of almost, every pillar and arch in the United 
Kingdom. Every cathedral is overflowing with 
architectural beauties, and deserving of careful 
and patient study. 

But now the stifled drone of the prayer was 
ended, and with several others I was ushered into 
the choir of the cathedral, which is entirely filled 
up with pews, like a parish church. The elabor- 
ate organ lofl contains no instrument, and is filled 
with the seats, that are occupied by the Queen or 
by the municipal authorities, when on State 
occasions they attend service here. The singers, 
about half a dozen in number, sit near the pulpit, 
and the noble cathedral, instead of echoing in 
general reverberations, to the roll of the organ, 
hears only the feeble squeak of a pitch-pipe, with 
which the leader gives the pitch to the singers. 



The hymn about to be sung as I entered, was 
given, with considerable accuracy and effect, by 
the singers, who are certainly admirably trained, 
and then followed the sermon. 

Seated as I was behind a large cohimn, that 
supported the roof, and where I could not see the 
clerg}'man, nor favorably hear his words, it is not 
surprising that my attention was directed more 
particularly to the church in which I was sitting. 
The nave of this cathedral, as I before remarked, 
is exceedingly plain, but the interior of the choir 
is nearly as elaborately finished, as any I have 
yet seen. The foliated wreaths of the capitals 
are equal to the famed ones of Melrose or Roslyn 
Chapel, and some of the decorations are the most 
grotesque that can be imagined. I shall not soon 
forget one little wretch in stone, who, crouching 
under an exquiately carved leaf, looked down at 
me with a most humorous leer ; with his finger in 
his mouth, he was stretching the latter to one 
side, and with a mingled air of mischief and ma- 
lignity, kept all the time staring down steadilj' at 
me from underneath his leafy canopy. His gro- 
tesque countenance quite mesmerized me, and I 
could with difficulty keep my eyes of! of him. 
When I did look around, I could not but be 
struck with the apparent freshness of the edifice, 
which has little of that appearance o£ venerable 
and almost decrepit age, that is characteristic of 
most cathedrals. Every capital, every stone or- 
nament, seems newly cut, and though this is pro- 
bably owing in a great degree to the durability 
of the material, different from the dark red sand- 
stone used in Melrose and others, yet it is chiefly 
due to the noble stand taken by the tradesmen 
and mechanics — remember that, not the lords and 
nobles — but the honest working people of Glas- 
gow, who at the time of the Reformation, when 
misdirected iconoclastic zeal was destroying the 
elaborate workmanship, the rich glass, and fbliat- 
ed stone-wreaths of other ecclesiastical edifices, 
stood firmly in defence of their loved cathedral ; 
and though they could not or would not save the 
popish imager with which it was decorated, yet 
they would not allow one stroke of the destroy- 
ing hammer to fall upon their holy temple itself. 
The glass is gone, it is true ; but all the original 
stone ornaments that were woven in the building 
remain, though these are by no means as numer- 
ous as in other cathedrals. A noble building in- 
deed it is — grand, massive, and yet simple, it 

seems a type of the Scotch character. 

Trovator. 

(Remainder next week.) 

BOSTON. OCT. 31. 1857. 

The Times. — If there is any class whose situation 
in these times approaches nearer than another to that 
of the operatives in factories, it is the class whose 
livelihood depends upon the artistic or aesthetic in- 
terests of society. We speak for the musician. Amid 
the general retrenchment, often necessary, often, too, 
(it roast be owned) spasmodic and nnreasonable, the 
masician and the music teacher stands in imminent 
peril of finding his occnpation gone, and with it his 
only means of earning daily bread. With the most 
earnest and high-toned, those who serve their Art 
with purest purpose, those who cater least to low and 
superficial tastes, the case perhaps is hardest Yet 
relatively these perhaps have always most to sofTer 
amid the general Vanity Fair of prosperous times. 
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They are used to the roost moderate patronage ; and 
now when all complain, when it is fashionable in 
hi|t;h qsarters, and almost made a merit, to complain 
of poverty, they may say (like one of a certain fam- 
ily): "We were always poor; we are so used to it, 
that we do not feel at all stuck-up abont it.** It 
should he a serioos consideration, however, with the 
cultivated and culture-seeking^ portion of the com- 
munity, what shall become of those who at best have 
eked out a poor subnistence by indiictinc: us and our 
children into the knowledp^e and dclin;hts of an Art 
80 cheerrnp, so refininjr, and so human. If we be- 
lieve that life is yet to be, in spite of the present 
rough frnp of necessity, something: more than a mere 
aninspired routine of toil, and sleep, and eatine and 
drinking ; if we believe we need the arts, and must have 
poetry and heauty to make life worthy, then indeed 
does it behove ns not to exclnde wholly from our 
list of necessaries some, all possible employment of 
the musician's and the teacher's talent. We may 
not afford him a« much material support as usual, hut 
it would be suicidal to binh social interests, as well 
as ungrateful to him. to say we I'an and will dispense 
with all hearing: of fine concerts and all music les- 
sons for our children. 

As for the concerts, oratorios, &c., they are the 
cheapest of all luxuries in proportion to the {rood we 
f^et from them. A tithe of what is daily spent on 
the "vile weed," or many other materials of mere 
sensual solace, — a little more economy in dress, in 
style of living, — the sacrifice of one or two afternoon 
drives, would more than offset all it costs one to en- 
joy all the really valuable series of musical perform- 
ances. It will be better for ourselves, and it will 
keep the artists in existence, and in good tone, until 
better times. — As for the music teachers, we copy on 
another page some very pertinent and practical su^;- 
gestions, under the head " Suspensions," written by 
Dr. Edward Hodobs, organist at Trinity Church, 

New York. 
Last week we surveved the musical horizon and 

found the prospect truly barren. Yet we hinted of 
some crumbs of comfort. It is one, already, to have 
confessed the worst, and looked it in the face. Hope 
begins the moment we touch bottom, and confess it. 
We are then resigned, we settle to a sort of sleep, 
followed by a calm waking, in which we come ont 
M it were from the hot chains of mere terrorism, and 
look calmly round. It is something to be getting 
settled, and In ordinary possession of onr minds, 
even in view of manifold privations. As soon as we 
are all ourselves, and verily possess our souls in pa- 
tience, we begin to find a way — an humble one it 
may be, but one that leads towards the light. We 
do not believe that this spasmodic economy which 
now leads every body to say : " We can^t afford to 
go to any concerts, these are snperfluities," will last 
unqualified. We shall, we must come to consider 
that a little money spent in means of cheerfulness, 
in arts that lift us up and make us feel superior to 
our troubles, is a wise investment. We shall study 
positive economy in keeping alive, the inspiring influ- 
ences of Art, and not the negative economy of fling- 
ing them away. Again, for the sincere music lover 
we find another crumb of comfort, in the verv fact that 
this frosty financial air has proved so fatal to the 
peculiarly fashionable and hot-house products of mu- 
sical industry. In the absence of Italian opera and 
showy virtuoso concerts, which burn over the soil 
with fanatical and rapid flames, there is some chance 
of a quiet hearing for those more genuine and soul- 
satisfying performances of music, which are furnished 
by our permanent societies ; — for Symphonies, and 
Chamber Concerts, and Oratorios, and choice vocal 
miscellanies, in the form of part-song and solo, such 
as our " Orpheus " friends can give us. These are 
the cheap, the economical, as well as the best forms 
of musical entertainment Let us at least try to sup- 
port these. Doubtless they can be and they will be 



made cheaper than usual. Fortunately the prices of 
bread and meat and rents are falling. The musician, 
rather than do nothing, will sing or play for some- 
what lower wages. The concert-goer, feeling poor, 
may yet aflbrd the concerts at a reduced price of 
tickets. It is one simple rule of necessity which 
must govern all. 

Last week we saw nothing in view. Now one set 
of concerts, and those of the most cheerful and de- 
lightful kind, has taken shape. The announcement 

of the "Orphkus" will be found below Carl 

Zerrahn, too, has arrived : bright, strong and hear- 
ty, in spite of the times, and fully in the humor of 
essaying some fine Orchestral Concerts, if not on a 
grand, then on a moderate and nice scale. Of the 
best mode he must take a short time to consider and 

consult The brothers Friba and colleagues of the 

Mendelnsohn Quintette Club, too, have come. Cham- 
ber Concerts cost comparatively little to give; the 
love for such music, where it exists at all, is some- 
thing deep-seated : and at moderate prices we cannot 
doubt that they will have their room full. ....The re- 
hearsals of the Handel and Haydn Society ('* Israel 
in Egypt") will commence at once. Would you en- 
courage all these to venture out of harbor, then see 
to it that you encourage the " Orpheus," tyrant it a 
prosperous voyage, and the larger craft will follow. 

As for the Opera enterprises, we see them nut out 
timidly from time to time a little way from shore, and 
tack about, findins: the sea too stormy. That st the 
New York Academy was to have resumed this week, 
but has not done so. It is now promised next week : 
Semiramidef with Frrzzolini and D'Anori. For- 
mes has not come. The two manasrers are at discord 
again, and rival performances are threatened. Mean- 
while the Frezzolini wanders off with Strakosch, 
&c., in search of concert audiences ; it is said they 
may commence here in Boston in the Meionaon. 

Fitzgerald's City Item informs us that Marktzbk, 
when in London, was offered $600 a month for three 
years to conduct Lnm1ey*8 opera, but that Max de- 
clined, and recommended his friend Arditi, who 
was forthwith engaged. Also, that Luct E»tcott, 

Sims Rbbtes and wife, Hbhrt Dratton and wife, 
and others, will visit ns in the spring in English 
opera. Also, that Mme. Anw a Bishop, after great 
successes in Australia, will return here next spring. 
Also, that the only great opera house in the country, 
that is not encumbered with debt, is the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. 



0' We regret to say, we have received but few 
responses to our reasonable appeal in last week's pa- 
per, which we here repeat with emphasis : 

117 Particular Notice. — Hundreds of our sub- 
scribers and advertisers are still owing us for ofv*, 
TWO, or THREE years ! To many we enclose bills 
with the present number, and beg them to consider 
that on the prompt payment of subscribers (in ad- 
vance) depends our ability to furnish a musical paper; 
that it takes a great many of these little subscriptions 
to cover the expense of issuing a single number ; and 
that in such times as these, especially, we must have 
all that is due to us. 
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W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST CTBN0K>, 

Gives Instruction in SINGINO snd on the PTANO-FORTS. 
Kei«ld«nre No. 12 Marlon Strrct. 



SIONOR AUQUSTO BEin>ELABI 

Oives Initmotlon in Singing. 

Resldemoe No. 86 Plnrkney 9tr«-et. 

A 8X7PERIOR SOPRANO 8INOER 

Wl«h«ii a iiltu»MoD to King In Church. Apply Kt Kum«11 & 
RichardMin'*, 291 Wachington St. 



Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to anuounoe that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; S80 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 81 Somerset street. Or address at the Merars. 
Chiekerings*, or the music store of Mss^rs. Russell & Rich- 
ardsoD. 

Cfrcttlars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 



THE OBPHEUS GLEE CLUB 

Intend giving a Series of Three Concerts, under the direetioB 
of Mr. A. KKEISSMANN Price of snbsrrlpeion, SI Slngls 
tickets 50 cts. Lists or Subscription can be found at the mono 
stores of Messrs Russell & Richardson, R H. Wade, and OliTer 
Ditson & Co. ; also at N. D. Cotton's sU)re. The first of these 
Concerts to take place Saturday Srening, Nor. 2lBt. 

DITSON & GO. have just published : 

THE IVESTERH BEIili. 

A Cnllecflon of Glees, Quartetlee and Choruses, by B. A. Paa- 
KIN8 and F. il. Pbass. A work of superior merit, and one 
which win attain a universal popularity. Uandsomely bound 
In cloth. Price S9 per dos. Single copies, by mail or other- 
wise, SI. 

THE CONTINEBTTAIi HARMOIVT, 

A Coll«etion of the miwt celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, 
and Favorite Pieces, designed particularly for 

«'OLD FOLKS' CONCERTS,*' 

And the Social Olrrle, containing numerous Compositions from 
Ancient Collections of Pmlmody, not to be found in other 
hooks. Price 87,50 p«r dos. $50 per hundred. Single oopies, 
75 cents. 
Published by 

Oliver Ditson A Co.. 277 Waskington St. 
\ty Sold by all Music Dualers and Booksellers. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 

MODEL SINGING BOOK FOR THE CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
OR FOR HOME USB. 

Sold by J. R. MILIiER, S20 IVatlilnf^om »U 

ATHENJSUM GALLERY. 

Th» Exhihitinn at the BOSTON ATHEN^SOM will eontlnne 
open thron)(h Novrmbr'T. A number of attractlTe paintings 
will soon be tvUled to che collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 

IHrSTRUCTION TN SIWGING.— Considering the de- 
plorable ronilltlon of the floancial world, which tends to 
dLvounvcfnient and to a lack of patronag« of all the profes- 
sions. SIONOR CORKLLI proposes to form Sioglng Classes at 
a price redureable according to rhe number of pupils. 

In this manner th« amafeors of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of mesns. 

1 person per quarter, 946 00 

2 " " 50 00 

8 ♦* «* eooo 

4 « " 7000 

5 " " 8000 

8 " •• 9000 

10 " " 100 00 

ECT" Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Chickering*s 
rooms, Mawnic Temple, where Sift. Corelll himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o'clock— or at 
the principal music stores. 

CLASSES nr piano-forte playino. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaTes to sUte to the eltisens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give iostmetSon In 
Pinno-Forte playing to small elasMS. 

Long experience and careftil examination of the subject have 
eonTinoed him. *hst beside^ the grmt saving of expense, h9 mn 
oflfer some particular advantaires in this manner of teaehlng , by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which socom panics the practice of the flofer 
exercises, scales, &e., and on which a Una! sncoess so nueh 
depends. 

For farther information apply to Mr. M , at his restdenee, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
IMtson k Co. or Russell & Rkhardson ; or at this oflloe. 

OOTOBIR, 1857. 

LUCIA, ^PIANO 80La 

OLIVER DIT90N A CO. have just published— The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMBRMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of *• Ditson's BdiUon of Standard Operas." 
In Press, LUCRBZI A BORGIA, Piano Soto, of the same series. 



CARIi ZERRAHV. having returned from Europe, Is 
now ready to coronieom his nourse of instrucdon In music. 
Pleiisv Hddreits at Chlckrriog & Sons*, or at any of the prin- 
cipal musin stores. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB Intend on their 
Mrrival from Europe giving thair nsual scrips of Concerts. 
All bushiHSH niatters fur the services of the Club for public or 
private con 'ertii. mn he arranged by addnwMng 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenns. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May hv HddresseU at Hui*m>II k Rirbardson^s MukIc Store, 291 
Washington St. or at the Messrs Chlckering's Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Mnoic lesnoos, 1^50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; ^0 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

MLLB. GABRIBI^LE DR IiAllIOTTB has tbs 
hunor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoiin Olasses for the Instruction of Young Ladies 
and Mi''S4*s on the Piano- Forte. 
AppI (rations te be made at 66 Haneock Street. 

- - I . ■ ■ 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addrrsiied at Messrs. Russell Bt Richardaon*8 
MudIc Stiiro, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hin nednd tht fl>llow)D( %-nrit tot tbalr (lUblllDn at 

At the Fairtofl8&6: 



fitMntiMMtttg SiiiltitU filttimit flJESBcfiKftn 

BEST GRANDS, SEM1-GRAND8, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

" la BMM dtolrUd ud noritarlmu IiopnniiuBt.," 

TBE aOLD MEDAX.. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAX. 

FOB. TEE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE 8II.TER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTB HARDWARE, 

BROITZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



Amflri«att Imtilnle, lt«w York, 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PetUurlTKBlB state Airicnltural 8ocletr» 

THE HIGHEST PREHIUU, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At tke niluolt State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PBBHIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



latS, *r JONAS CHIOEEB- 
WQ, Md nr to Uk pMnt HUM hu tvuMvi 19,000 
PUHOH. TocthiuUbltkaiofcluHPIuialiKluniiiud 
SMMi ud In Eciglud, Ibty hiTi bwD anidKl— 

EI«Ten Gold Medali, 
SoTeatflem SilTer Medal*, 
Four Brome Medali. 

WABEBOOnS, 



MRS. J. H. LONG, 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(lAU at th* Stund Fmb. Ohunh), tnd iftlD 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANY, ». T. 



o. ahor£ ti, 00.. 
DipSt of ^oreiffw and Amerieaa Mutic, 

IIM CEmTNUT 8TBECT, PHILAULPEIA, 
AlHMorj. ABdr«, 00.>ib*cb,PDbUihrrorUHii«inpM*«U- 
llou rf D nthtWB'i, CloHDU'i, HajrtD'iurt Momt'i workj. 

"HDWABD'"ir3iA£mI 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Inporled from Enftind) 

309 J Broadway, NT, 
To Cheral Societies anil Choirs. 

NOVELLO-S CtOlogut, No. S. nnlmlnl llHIOt Unite 
fur llH <vo or Cbonl SorttUv, Cburrh Uboln, >nd SlnglDg 

CooUlnlDg OnUrfM. Oilii. Cinulu, l'>'lllT4l llyDM (Dd 
Aolh.ini; OpfWle Miulc, Stnp. DuHi, Trim, QmrtctJ 4ad 



IcTcllo'i Octavo EdltlcT 

landel. HiJ^do, BHlhc.cn, HeOi 
i\ Jodu MuabicDi, •"Si T 

ItOVKI.I.O't OCTAVO CHORUiBS. 

HAND- 

publljhed U10 wbol« or tb* chDnu puu of Uh foUovSnf 

iandcl'i "Mculah," piln S8 hdU (Kb put. 

I pin. 

Imndal'i " Sumaita," pikii 88 oniU tub |i*n. 



IfOVEI.I.O'a MUBIO STORE, 
38» Braadw^r, Hew Terk, 

S8 DvD SInM, Sobo Bqiun, ud » Ponllrr, Losdn. 



ME88RB. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Bluall k lUcbinlBn'i If nilc Stan, ni Wuhlnfion Itnrt. 



WILLIAM SC HULT 

GIVn jDiEniMiiHi on Ou VIOLIN, tba FIANO-FOHn, 
ud Id tht THEOKY "■* "•""" •" ■ ■■' ' 



BOSTON KUBIO SOHOOL. 

nnsB nnhTirm ortbtBoMon Undo Sehool vUl coBSK 
JL on Uoodij, thi{(faarOouberBut,ulI(nuill*Hi 
... b^^™( 




J. C. D. PARKER. 

KnsUnitoT «{ t\i |plin«- j«itt, ftigan tt Kaimoni, 



ATWARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

PEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
ftcaldene* ITo. Hfl KiualKMd Street. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€m^n nf tlii ^^inmi null Ringing, 

v. 8. HOTEL. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IDIPOBTEBS OF FOBEION ItlVSIC, 

Vo. 769 BBOASWAT, oDmer of Vlnth It. 
NEW YOBK. 



C. BBEUSITVO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
Tnl BKOADWAY, HEW TOBX, 

Dipot of £lrard'» Grand Pianos. 

dBCDLATina HDSICAL UBOAKT. 
Q^ OoutBnUr on bud k wnnpltCfl HnnnMiit of Amorfdui 

MJBIO AJTD JOB PHIHTHfQ OFPIOB. Ho. 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

OCTOBER. 



B TO LOVE 



TKAPPER, UchoiTiplilr I 
DEPAKTKJ) DAYd, Scnn 
ROSEUAllV UligWN, {K, 

INSTBVUENTAL UU8IC. 

LIS FEUILLE8 U0I1TK8, HenrW-Eludt, (Fl &, 

LA SEHIHAUIDE. (F llurp) T, .8. t"~ 

lOlVA IIOICKSTKP, (BIt.tia, ., 

(0)3, 7. 8.Wln»r, „ 

BEKUEUSE. HouiiDot, (BBU) £, A. Ooit*, % 

L't'lOTTlSCH E,' i A flu) t^ B.' A.'Wf Ddtnbni*, St 

0LKA,1A|4, " " M 

POLKA FKANCAISE, |D mlBor) 8, 

J. BU.IUL Jr. a 

KM)*. j.^tiHf.a 






. A« Holl, K 



SION8 0rLOVK. SlalMiaU 



iHolodiawl 



0. 0. fu-sn, » 



0. S-OldAmCbutr, |Bii»|i, 

0. 4— LoBUnl or lb. Irlib Eml(nDl.lC)4, 

0. 8— H. Dotlb Ul TtalDfl Wtll, IE fluj 4,. 
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In FreH, will be raady Hot. Irt: 
B rOH TBE YOUHO PIANIST, bj Juun Kisu.— 
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ANA 2SELODEONB, 



Bastem Mona&ctoriM. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. SI Randolph Street, Ckicaso, HI. 



mi-LiiET, UA-Tna oe co. 




Grand, Parlor Grand, 



PIlNOFORm, 



PATENT SD8FENSI0N BBIDaE AND ORANS ACTION. 

400 IFasblngton Street, B4»Mon, 

(NlU Bo; IMOB Mukit.) 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WISTFIKLD, HASa. 



TERUB OF ASVSBTISnTO. 
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Mniie in North Italy. 

From the London Athenaeum, Oct. 10. 

Here are a few notes of what was — and what 
was not — to be heard during a fortnight of this 
autumn in North Italy. The period, it should 
be remembered, is " out of the season" ; yet in 
former visits it has yielded somcthioor : — no grand 
representations of accepted operas, it is true, but 
essays by struggling composers, who are not yet 
*^ up to the mark" of Carnival commissions — once 
or twice some popular singer (has Italy any great 
singers, or singer, now?) " starring it" for a night 
or two, and occasionally open-air music, plcas- 
anter to listen to than Norma shrieked, or Lucia 
drawled, in a theatre redolent with the fumes of 
gas and garlic. 

At Trieste, the opera was to open with a com- 
pany, including Madame Goldbcr^-Strozzi, and 
oignori Pancani and Ferri, as principal tenor 
and baritone. Two of the four works promised 
for the season were Siguor Braga's Estella and 
Gli Ugonottiy which last opera seems now as 
strongly rooted in Italy as if tliere was any 
chance of its music being fairly given, and not 
in a style to make angels weep and Meyerbeers 
stop their ears ! Even at La Scala I have heard 
of such curiosities of execution as the drearj' 
Anabaptist Three, in Le Prophete, starting; in 
three different keys. AVhat I heard in Trieste 
was simply a splendid serenade, executed by the 
band of a Wallachian regiment 1 met with an- 
other band of the same kind, no less excellent, 
in St Mark's Palace, Venice. The pompous and 
varied sonority of the Austrian military orches- 
tras justified a remark made by a master of his 
art, when discussing the French bands fitted out 
with perfected instruments all by one maker. 
This ho objected to, on account of tlie family 
likeness of tone inevitable; and the case he 
urged is one in which contrast, not homogeniety 
of tones, is desirable. Certainly, I should sooner 
tire of the music of Les Guides than of any 
amon^ the three Austrian bands which I have 
been Hearing lately; though, separately, every 
French instrument, and player to boot, is more 



unimpeachable and accomi)lis]K'd than the corrc- 
pponding piper or trumpeter in the South Ger- 
man n'ginients. 

In more senses than one, the idea of Austrian 
fifes, clarionets, cornets, and serpents, jai-s on all 
the ])Oi^ti(al and patriotic notions of the " sweet 
barcarolles " the traveller longs to hear in Ven- 
ice, — 

When through the Piazetta 

Night breathes the cool air. 

But, this harmony-music set aside, it would be 
difficult to settle whether the September silence 
or sounds of that lovely city were the less en- 
couraging. The Tcatro San Benedetto^ which 
used to offer some resource, was shut ; the Feuice 
was advertising for a manager, its past sea.son 
having been a ruinous one, owing to the failure 
of Signor Verdi's Simone Boccanegra. (That 
opera, let me say in a parenthesis, has been tried 
elsewhere, but as yet without success.) I do not 
think that the organs in St Mark's were touched 
durinn; the days I was in Venice. Had the street 
musicians been also dumb, it would have been no 
loss; but they were loud with their scrapings 
and screechlngs of opera tunes — little better than 
an attempt upon the Jinale of I due Foscari by 
our Christmas " Waits " might be. This was haixi 
to bear in the city of Marcello and // Buranello^ 
once so liberal in its music schools, so choice in 
its dilettanti^ so afifluent in melodies tRat match its 
soil, musical dialect Formerly, before Florlan's 
and Suttil's coffee-houses one might hear, on a 
September evening, some melody, by Perrucchini, 
or like composer, tastefully aiid tunefully sung, to 
guitar. Now La Notte h hella^ or La Biondina, 
or Benedetta fia la madrcy or La sorte tnia tiranna 
might never have existed, for aught that was to 
be heard of them : nor is this alto<rether owing to 
Austrian occupation which is symbolized by that 
glorious and arrogant military band. Though 
one encounters in Xombardy more spoken Ger- 
man tlian is congenial to English sense of right 
and wrong, the Venetians still cry as they please 
in all their uncomipted dolefulness of wild, whin- 
ing accent, and prolonged eniphasi.s. Roast gourd, 
fresh water, beautiful grapes, *' Caramel " are re- 
conuneuded by the old chants. The gondoliers 
have kept their water-wit as well as tlieir water- 
signals; while A glides down the Grand Canal, 
his Damiani will keep up an idyllic fire ef sar- 
casm and irony agamst the sallies of yonder 
Checco, who is taking those two upright English 
gentlewomen ^scared at tlie fi^edom and the fun) 
to San Zanipolo, or some other si":ht of Venice. 
The folk are anything but melancholy, but their 
music is gone. ^The place seems literally, to bor- 
row Byron's epithet, " sonrfess," and the cadences 
of melody arc dolefully missed from canal, caHe^ 
and campoy which, whether they be day-lit or 
moonlit, decayin": or reviving in the prosperity of 
their inmates, wdl never, so long as one stone 
clin^ to another, cease to be suggestive of music ! 
No : Austria is not to blame for this. I could 
not help being reminded (even in the pieces 
played by that brave military band) how largely 
tlie popularity of Signor Verdi's bombastic style 
is responsible for this extinction of the delicate 
graces of Italian Art That he has succeeded in 
simplifying and improving his melodies must ' be 
admitted as his due. But his amendment has 
come too late. His faded phrases of slow melody, 



bearing little meaning, except by the pressure of 
a aforzaln applied to every note, — his cabnllettas 
chipped up into sparkling bits, by audacious jerks 
and ejaculation. — his siHpiences of ascending op- 
poqiature had demoralized the taste of a public 
thirsting for ex<'ite!nent, long ere the quartet in 
IllgoleUo apd'the Mi.<erere in // Tronalore were 
written. But the extent of mischief for which 
Signor Veiili has to finswer occurrc^d to me noisily 
in Venice. 1 had ear-splitting proof in support 
of the charge a day or two later in another Ital- 
ian city of renown. 

I mav mention elsewhere the theatrical thinjvg 
which were to be seen and heaixl in decaying, de- 
jected Mantua, — decay and dejection how doubly 
oppressive in a city where that riotous and fertile 
artist, Giulio Romano, has left such gigantic tiTices 
of his affluence and despotism on Its walls ! At 
Cremona I hunted not for mu.4lc so much as for 
Campi frescoes and brick churches, — (directed to 
the latter, let me sav in gratitude, bv Mr. Street's 
ingenious book.) Had I stayed another day there, 
I might have heanl Donizetti's Gemma di Vergi^ 
but that being so averse to depreciation, an Ital- 
ian landlonl honestly assured me that the company 
was not worth staying to hear; and I acted on 
his hint If such matters go by proportion, — and 
the relative importance of the towns is considered, 
— I could implicitly believe in any amount of 
badness in the Cremona ti-oop, after having visited 
the handsome Canobblana Tiieatre,at Milan. The 
repertory there did not promise badly, one night 
displaying the Roberto of M. Meyerbeer, the next 
Gh ultimi Giorni di Suli by Signor Ferrari. I 
heanl the latter opera; and it was performed, 
every one agreed, bv the better of tlie two com- 
panies assembled. I could not but say to myself, 
Can such things be in one of the old centres of 
musical culture ? as I listened, first in dismay, 
then In diversion, to the noises emitted by the 
ladies, who seemed to have but one idea, but one 
agreement, which was to scream as if all their 
hearts were breaking. I am sorry to add that 
one was a Liondoner, who had been singing for 
some years in Italy without having learnt to sing. 
The tenor and bass were a shade less outrageous, 
but neither of them woith naming. Nor did tlie 
opera offer a melody, a phrase, a chord, by way 
of compensation for an exhibition so flagrant 
The music is of the Verdi school, with an added 
reminiscence or two, — here from Donizetti's Lu- 
creziay there from Signor Rossini's Le Siege de 
CorinlJiey such novelty as it posses.sed lying in a 
hardy disregard of much that the ear has been 
used to retiuire in modulation. What Signor 
Ferrari might have achieved had he lived is past 
guessing ; but the selection of so poor an opera, 
without the excuse of Immediate interest in its 
composer, tells its tale of the state to which taste 
has fallen. The orchestra was not altogether bad, 
though coarse ; pains had been taken with the 
scenery and the dresses. The opera was endured, 
but little enjoyed, and sometimes a little hissed ; 
but the hisses, I think, belonged to the singers, 
and not to the music of the defunct maestro. 

The operas given, during the same time, at the 
Teatro San Radegonda have been the Maestro 
Ricci's Crufpino e Comarey and the Fiorina of 
Maestro Pedrotti. The latter has been tried in 
Paris with limited success ; but the composer is 
considered one of the men of promise in North 



Italy, — and I may have another occasion of speak' 
ing of him. How plea^tant Critpino sounded, by 
contrast, af\er that dismal transaction at the Can- 
nobbiana theatre, it would be hanl to tell ; yet 
it may not be equal in musical value to its 
composer's Scarnmuccin, and hardly iim^s to the 
level of one of Mr. Balfe's second-best operas. 
Of the libretto and nui^ic, you may presently 
have a fairer op|)ortunity of judjjinjr; siwv it 
forms one of the re]>ertory of operas named for 
your opera buffa at the St. James's Theatrt*. 
^len the singers were incomparably U'tter than 
those who appeared in the grim, ftreek tragic- 
opera. The voice of the prima donna. Signora 
Marziali. though small and sour, had been exer- 
cised ; and her execution was (by comparision) 
piquant and voluble. The part was acted with a 
coarse liveliness, befitting low come<ly. Siguor 
Ciampi, too. the buffo, is more comical than either 
Signor Rovere or Signor llossi, though, by a long 
interval, inferior to the Lablaches and #(on<-on]s. 
He sanjr honestly, and acted busily, and not with- 
out glimpses of rough, whimsical fun. But the 
vice of the time has tainted even these better 
comic fingers. Both were per|H'tnally ou the 
full stretch : there was no piano, no play, no deli- 
cacy, no relief, but Hare and force without re- 
mission. It is not hanl to understand how all the 
new anivals from Italv criticize those who sinjr 
in London, either as over apathetic, or as having 
lost their voices. The mischief cannot sjnead 
further, unless steam actors, of fifty man-and- 
woman power, can be fitted up ; but can there 
be a reflux of taste, and, conse(|uently, a return 
to the ohl methods of traininnr the voice, to be 
capable of every gradation of strength, which im- 

Elies every refinement? The thing appears 
ardly possible in Italy, to judge from the steady 
and rapid deterioration of her vocal art during 
the last twenty yeare. But in place of ofl'cring 
dreary vaticinations, let mc close this letter with 
a few facts and rumoi*s. The Teatro Carignano^ 
at Turin, is on the eve of opening, and the Aroldo 
of Signor Verdi (an amended edition of his Sti- 
fellio) is to be the first opera given there. For 
the Carnival sea.son at La Scala, Milan, the man- 
agement has engaged Mesdames Albertini and 
lS»a Devries, with Signori Negrini and Mongini 
as tenors, Signori Morelli and Guicciardi as bari- 
tones, and Sin^nori Selva and Biacchi as basses. 
Signora Gassier (qucere our Madame Gassier) is 
to oe queen of the Carnival at Rome. A report, 
inspiring more confidence than any of the fore- 
going ones, announces that, early m the year, a 
second Mdlle. Duprez will appear at the Teatro 
CarcanOf at Milan. That her father's pupils 
know how to sing has been already proved in 
Madame Van den Ilenvel and Madame Miolan- 
Car\'alho. The chances of another comins artist 
thoroughly prepared for her profession are to be 
watched witn more than ordinary interest in these 
days of vocal degeneracy. 



c. 



[From the New York Macieal ReTlew ] 

8choBleher*8 Life of Handel.* 

In the United States the professional musician 
18 but now beginning to occupy the social position 
which has lon^ since been accorded to other 
artists, and which he has held for many years — 
generations — in £ui*ope. Indeed, in some parts 
of the country within our own recollection, to be 
a " music-teacher" has been positively discredit- 
able *, and the ** Yankee singing-master" has been 
made the object of ridiculous iwrtraiture in other 
novels and tales than Cooper's *'Last of the 
Mohicans." But one of the reasons for this is to 
our present purpose, and this only shall we notice. 
It is this : tne teachers of music in our countrj*, 
in former years, have not (as a class) been men 
of such culture and knowledge in their art, beyond 
the mere routine of their duties, as to awaken 
any deep feeling of respect in the minds of others 
for the art and science of which they were the 
representatives. They did not properly respect 
the art themselves; took no pains to inform them- 

• A Life of Handel. By Victor Schoclcher. 492 

Sages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.2o. Published by 
[ason Brothers, New York. 



selves of its historj' and the history of the great 
men whose names stand as high on the roll of fame 
as those of any devotees of the other arts; 
neglected its literature and its higher forms; 
contented themselves with snvins their courses of 
lessons, and drawing their remuneration. They 
seem in jrcncral to have had no hijjh aim — to have 
made musii- their bn.<ine.fs only. 

How otherwise has it been with painting! 
West, Copley, Stuart, Allston, Peale, were throu«»h 
their high mental culture and refinement eijual to 
the riMpiiremcntsof the highest soi-ial cinles, and 
took their appropriate places in them. They, and 
nu-n like them, have made the ]>i*ofcssiou of 
painting honorable ami res|H»cte<l. So it h;is lx»en 
with sculpture; so it is beginning to be with 
music. We know at least thive sraduates of our 
oldest college who make nnisic their profession; 
a fourth, beyond the necessity of a profession, 
devotes himself to the art ; and two others of her 
sons are trying the somewhat doubtful experiment 
of seeking a sustenance in the field of musi<-al 
literature. 

The musical professor has, however, had this 
exciK^c : that the means of high ciiltui-e in his art 
were wanting. Willi the exception of books of 
psalmody anil other " practiial" works, as the 
(Jennans classify them, until ijuite recently the 
American press has furnished him with nothing 
upon his art. Musical bflli^x-leftres have been 
unknown. We can at this moment recall no 
work prf»perly to be so classed, previous to the 
publication of Beyle's plagiarism of Caq).nni, 
published under the name of Bombet. ou the 
" Lives of Haydn and Mozart," in England, and 
republished at Providence about 1820. Another 
edition of this work ; Gardner's •* Music of Nature" 
— a most interestiuir and valuable work for vounjr 
musical people, notwithstanding its occasional 
droll errors and queer mistakes: Holmes's " Life 
of Mozart"— fascmatincr as a romance ; a collec- 
tion of ridiculous novelettes — partly original and 
partly from the German ; two or three small 
collections of musical biography ; a republication 
of Malibran*s Life ; Moore's Encyclopedia ; Dr. 
Mason's excellent Musi<'al Letters from Abroad ; 
some half a dozen works of small extent relating 
to the history of psalmody in New England and 
New York ; Mr. Havergal's History of the ** Old 
Hundredth;" Hastinp's "Musical Paste;" quite a 
list of musical periodicals, mostly short-lived and 
not generally of a very high order, with occasional 
articles in other penodical works — this list, we 
fear, is too nearly a complete catalogue of Ameri- 
can Musical Literature — beyond those classes of 
works which are strictly professional. 

The very meagreness of the list, however, is an 
unfortunate proof of how little our music-teachers 
have cared for a higher degree of culture ; for 
had there been a demand for books, it would of 
course have been instantly supplied. It is a 
cheering sign of the times, however, that the more 
ignorant teachers are falHnginto the background, 
and those of the better classes are be^nning to 
find it worth their while, not only to seek the best 
instruction our own cities afford, but to risk the 
expense of studying in Europe. The demand for 
teachers of greater cultivation is steadily increas- 
ing ; and the establishment of permanent music 
schools, however they may fall shoit of the highest 
standard, is a most cheering sign. Tlie day of 
physicians, lawyers, and preachers of no education 
nas passed ; we venture to hope the sun of the 
music-teacher without cultivation and with no love 
or enthusiasm for his art as such, will also soon set. 
For our own part, we would never recommend as 
a teacher,* nor in any manner lend our counte- 
nance to one as such, who cares so little for his 
art as not to be a regular and paying subscriber 
to at least one of the musical periodicals of the 
day. A man who cares so little for music as this 
indicates, however well he may have the mere 
technical and mechanical part of his profession, 
can hardly be fitted to inspire a pupil with any 
love and enthusiasm for art. W^e should as soon 
think of applying to a physician or lawyer whom 
we knew would not spare the small sum necessary 
to keep himself acquainted with the literature of 

his profession. 

• Nota bene ! — En. 



Another indication of improvement we find in 
the fact that tliree musical periodicals appealing 
to different daises of readers, though perha|)S not 
properly sustained, still do live ; but above all we 
place the republication of the work whose title 
stands at the head of this article, and that too in 
a style so creditable to the publishers. Book- 
sellers have the best opportunity to feel tJie pulse 
of the public, and that this work has been under- 
taken proves a faith on the part of its publishers 
in the increa.sing desire of musical knowledge, 
which we hojH* and pray will Ix* justified by the 
sale of the work. 

Some twenty years since, an English quarterly 
suggested the necessity of a new biography of 
(ieorge Frideric Handel, foundeii upon the works 
of Hawkins, Bumey, and Mainwaring, but which 
should clear up their discivpancies, correct their 
errors, and. by a due examination of the Handelian 
manuscripts in the Queen's and otlier libraries, 
with a thorough digest of Gennan authorities, give 
us a clear view of that extraonlinarj' man and of 
his imperishable compa«itions. Since that time 
we have l>eeu looking for such a work — but in 
vain. We had hoped that Holmes, Hogarth, 
Ma«'farren, Chorley, or some other of tliose 
writers, whose names have become familiar as 
household wonls to us through the medium of the 
English press, would be moved to undertake a 
work so mten'sting in its nature, and one which 
aftbnled so noble an opportunity for doing a most 
important service to the cause of musical histor}'. 

It is a very .singular circum.stance that this work 
should finally have been undertaken not by an 
Englishman, nor a Gennan, but has waited until 
a music-loving Frenchman — the last person we 
should have expected to be an enthusiast for 
Handel — was driven from his countrj*, and in- 
d' "cd to devote the years of his exile to it The 
result of M. Schcelcher's three years* labor we 
have in the volume before us. We have read it 
with intense satisfaction — indeed, from the mo- 
ment we ben^an it, we opened no other book until 
we had finished the last page of the appendix. 

The most important of tlie author*8 labors in its 
results is the searching examination to which, with 
the assistance of Mr. Lacy, he has subjected the 
Handelian manuscripts and the contemporaneous 
periodical literature of Ennrland. The full value 
of this examination we shall not comprehend until 
the appearance of the complete catalogue of 
Handel s works which is to follow this biography;* 
yet, from the light thrown upon this history m the 
present volume from this source, we are led to 
consider the information thus attained as the finest 
addition to the history of music for many years: 
The few only who are familiar with Hawkins, 
Bume}', etc., and have made the history of Handel 
and his works a special study, can well judge of 
the Talue of this information. 

On the other hand, it is very unfortunate that 
M. Schoelcher is ignorant of the German, and has 
been oblijred to depend upon others for such 
extracts m>m German authorities as have come 
within his knowledge. Of some of these authori- 
ties he is ignorant Extracts from others have 
been so translated as not, in all cases, to do the 
originals justice, and in some to mislead M. 
Schoelcher. Upon the whole, they seem to have 
been judiciously used. 

The leading defect of the work arises directly 
from this cause. Had M. Schoelcher been able 
personally to explore the collection of musical 
literature in the Royal Library at Berlin, for 
instance, we think he might have added much 
interesting matter to his account of the master's 
early life, and especially to have given us the 
means of judging the relation in which Handel 
stood to Reiser and Steffani as a composer. The 
impression lefl upon the mind of the reader as the 
case now stands is that Handel, at a single bound, 
from the writer of church-music under Zackau, 
became the great operatic composer of his age. 
We can not believe this. Mozart acquired Lis 
power by practice. We believe the same must 
nave been true of Handel. Happily, upon this 
branch of the subject we may expect soon to 

* We may note here, that in 1851, we saw in the 
collection of the late Aloys Fuchs of Vienna, an 
autograph motet belonging to Handet'i Italian period. 
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receive a most thorough and complete work from 
the pen of the accurate and indefatigable Dr. 
Chrysiinder, who has ali*ea<ly for several years 
been laboring upon it with all the zeal and 
devotion characteristic of the German scholar. 
With the works of Schoelcher and Chrysander 
the musical student will find little left to be desired 
to enable him to follow Ilandd's career from 
beginning to end. 

In the mean time, we will lay before our readers 
a few notes which have been suggested in perusing 
the work, and which may aid in filling up the 
outline of Handel's early history, until Dr. Chr}'- 
sander's labora shall be available. 

•' Besides the work of Mattheson, and that of 
M. Forstemann above mentioned, all that German 
literature possesses respecting the great musician 
is as follows." — Page 10. 

M. Schoelcher sliould have inserted after the 
wonl " possesses," " which has come to my knowl- 
edge." As it now stands, the reader naturally 
concludes that the Germans have, for some reason 
or other, been very indifferent to the merits of 
" the great musician." As the gi^eater part of 
Handel's life was passed in England, the Germans 
would naturally look thither for his history. The 
list of works given bv M. Schoelcher shows that 
they did not neglect him ; still we are able to add 
something to it 

Valuable matter is found not only in the two 
works of Mattheson noticed by M. Schoelcher, but 
also in his 

Organisten Pi*obe. 4to. Hamburg, 1719. 

Critica Musica 2 vols., 4to. Hamburg, 1 725. 

Musikalische Patriot. 4to. Hamburg, 1728. 

Kern Melodischer Wisscnschaft. 4 to. Ham- 
bui^. 1737. 

Der Vollkommene Kapellmeister. Folio. Ham- 
burg, 1739. 

In other works of this author, Handel is also 
mentioned with high praise. 

Historische Critische Beytrage, by Marpurg. 5 

vols., 12mo. Berlin, 1754-60. 
Critische Briefe, by the same. 2 vols, 4to. 

Berlin, 1760-63. 
Ebeling's Translation, with notes, of Burney's 

Tours. 3 vols., 12mo. Hamburg, 1772-3. 
Musikalische Nachrichten, edited by Hiller. 4th 

vol., 4to. Leipzig, 1770. 
Cramer's Magazin der Musik. 12mo. Hamburg, 

1783-86. 
Historisch Biographischcs Lexicon, by Gerber. 

2 vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1 790. 
Michaelis's Translation of Busby, with notes. 2 

vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1821. 
Anekdoten und Bemerkungen, by the same 

author. 12mo. Leipzig, 1820. 
Encyclopaedie der Musikalischen Wissenschaf- 

ten, by Dr. Schilling. 7 vols., 6vo. StuttgaM, 

1840-42. 
Reinhcit der Tonkunst, by Thibaut, 3d ed., 16mo. 

Heidelberg, 1851. 
Die Erste Stehende Deutsche Oper, by Linder. 

16mo. Berlin, 1855. 

As to Handel's position in recent German 
musical periodical literature, it will suffice to state, 
that the notices of him and of his works, with 
performances of them, in the 50 vols, of the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, (4to. Leipzig, 
1798-48,) fill over two pages — four and one half 
closely printed columns of the Index. 

[To be contiDued.] 



Bach's Sonatas for the Violin. 

(From the Nlederrhelnlache Hufik-Zeitung.) 

J. S. Bach wrote for the violin six sonatas 
without any accompaniment whatever. Com- 
pared with his compositions for the piano-forte, 
they are very little Known, although they are a 
perfect musical treasure, and, despite certain 
difficult portions, belong to those compositions in 
which the peculiar genms of the master is exhib- 
ited so wonderfully, as the compass and nature ef 
the instrument limited, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, the polyphonic st}de, which, in this instance, 
he neither could nor would abandon. The six 
sonatas contain thirty-two movements, of which, 
however, by far the most (even to three-part 



fugues) are fairly worked out and of considerable 
length, displaying an inexhaustibly rich store of 
fancy. It is true they are very difficult to play, 
and we cannot help feeling considerable respect 
for the violinists of those days, if they mastered 
them. More than five-and-twenty years ago, 1 
heard most of them played by one of Spohr's 
most distinguished pupils, Probst, then Ducal 
Concertmeistcr at Dessau, who executed them — 
especially, for instance, the adagio and the grand 
fugue in C minor from the Sonata No. 1 — most 
admirably, not merely playing them through, for 
he was so much master of all the difficulties, that 
the cflbrt to overcome them did not in the sli<jlitest 
interfere with his mental conception and render- 
ing of the composition. Subsequentlv violinists 
pi'eferred tormenting themselves with Paganiuian 
Etvden^ to the study of old Sebastian ; most of 
them, probably, scarcely knew that something al- 
ready existed which united brilliancy of techni- 
cal execution with the true musical subjects for 
their instrument. 

Of late years, Mendelssohn and Schumann 
once more directed attention to Bach's violin 
compositions. Mendelsi^ohn, as we know, wrote 
piano-forte accompaniment to the Ciaconna, and 
people then, at least, heard it again ; sometimes 
very well played, by Joachim, for instance ; nay, 
it became, for a time, the fashion, so that even 
verj' mediocre fiddlers ventured to attempt it. 
But Bach*s sonatas contain many other pieces, in 
which a violinist of elevated sentiment might dis- 
play his powers to advantage, and which would, 
perhaps, prove more attractive for the general 
public than the Ciaconna. In our opinion, how- 
ever, they ought to be played as Bach wrote 
them, that is to say, alone, and without any ac- 
companiment. Let any one attempt this only 
once, in musical circles, with some of the shorter 
pieces, such as the Adagio and Siciliano, from the 
G Minor Sonata ; there is no chance of his not 
being successful. 

The author of the edition of these violin-sona- 
tas arranged for the piano alone, which now lies 
before us with the following title, has quite an- 
other object in view : 

J. S. BacJCs Six Violin-Sonatas for the Piano- 
forte alone^ arranged hy Carl Dehrois van Bruyck, 
Leipsic, published by Fr. Kistner. Price of the 
whole, 6 thalers, 15 neugroschen. Each part 
separately, l theder — 1 thaler 10 neugroscnen. 
(The violin-parts are printed in a complete form 
with the above, for the sake of comparison.) 

This undertaking may certainly be called a 
bold one, for it could not be carried out without 
material additions, and to add anything to J. S. 
Bach is, after all, a very daring act Apart from 
this, too, a great deal mav be advanced against 
such an arrangement. This, however, has been 
duly felt by the arranger, who has himself touched 
upon it in his somewhat long but well-written 
preface, which was certainly required. The idea 
may be considered a new one, since the method 
in which it is carried out is completely different, 
for instance, to tliat pursued in the arrangement 
of Beethoven's violin-concerto as a piano-forte 
concerto, and of Paganinl's Etudes for the piano- 
forte, by F. Liszt 

The author, speaking of the origin of the pres- 
ent work, gives us to understand that the far 
greater portion of it sprang, without any second- 
ary object, purely from his plunging enthusiasti- 
cally into the separate parts of the peculiar origi- 
nal. We will, however, allow him to speak for 
himself, and give the pith of his preface, stating 
the motives that induced him to undertake the 
work, as well as what his object is : 

" During my inward enjoyment of the work, in 
one place, supplementary ideas, and in another, 
amplifications attached themselves to what was 

flven me, and which is oflen only hinted and 
alf pronounced, and I could not withstand my 
impulse to complete, in mv own mind and for my 
own satisfaction, the building of the palace, of 
which I saw merely the rows of columns and the 
golden cupola standing before me. It was in this 
manner, for instance, that, in the first place, the 
Sarabande of the second Sonata arose in its pres- 
ent form ; this was followed by the bourrde and 
double (No. 4), of the same Sonata, tlien the 



Fun^ie and Presto of the first one, the Ciaconna, 
and so on by the other pieces, just as I was cap- 
tivated by them. At last, I perceived I was fairly 
engaged in a regular work, and, for the sake of 
completing: it, I arranged, in the same spirit, the , 
few reniaminjr pieces I had hitherto lefl un- 
touched. If I were called uj)on to assign a more 
material motive for the continuation of my labors, 
1 must confess that I continued it simply because 
I looked upon it, at the same time, as a kind of 
practical course of study. 

" This originating pi-ocess at once proves how 
far I necessarily was from any tendency effort to 
write as much as"pa«sible * in Bach's style.' Ac- 
cortling to my notions of artistic style, I could 
not have been guilty of any greater piece of folly 
than proposinnr to myself the task — only to be 
accomplished idealistically — of necessarily pub- 
lishing the new work as Bach himself would hare 
created it, supposing his mind had originally ma- 
tured it in this shape, or as he — for all I know — 
would write it, were he now alive. This, how- 
ever, is a path on which so many * ifs ' and * buts ' 
lie conceah'd. like so many steel traps, that I pre- 
fer not entering upon it at all. But in order not 
to be misunderstood, I must, by the way, here 
make a difference between the congruity of ma- 
terial points of inward style and outward casual- 
ties, if I may so express myself. I had to rely 
on a happy instinct, supported by some study of 
the art, to prevent me from sinning against the 
first, otherwise I was lost, and others must decide 
which of the t%vo is the case. Witli regard to 
certiin incongruities in the last, as, for instance, 
in my technical treatment of the subject, 1 am 
able to console myself with tolerable ease. The 
present work, so far as it is mine, is destined, as 
much as possible, to produce the effect of an or- 
ganic whole, created all at once, without any re- 
gaixl (except so far as is consequent on the nature 
of the thing itself) to the particular century of 
its biith. If it produces this effect, I am per- 
fectly satisfied, and my object is attained." 



Glasgow, Scotland,Oct. 12. — (Concluded.) 
— So while I thought, and pondered, and admired 
the architecture, and held silent communion with 
the little wretch under the stone leaf, the invisible 
minister brought his sermon to a close, the clerk 
gave out a hymn, the pitch-pipe gave a squeak, 
and the singers sang to a curious old tune the 
words appointed. I was again struck with the 
remarkable evidences of careful training exhibit- 
ed by these singers, and noticed how admirably 
they managed the diminuendos and crescendos. 
Indeed, they seemed themselves to be quite aware 
of their own ability, and af\er the hymn sang a 
very beautiful little anthem, in which the prin- 
cipal soprano, whose rich, powerful voice was 
heard in the hymns above all the others, sang 
with exquisite effect a short solo, that re-echoed 
through the choir, and then seemed to fiy away 
like a biixl, far into the silent, empty nave. It 
was certainly a beautiful performance ; but how 
much it would have been aided by an organ ! 
And I thought, as I left the place, that the Pres- 
byterian fonn of service is cold and unfeeling 
when heanl under the lofly arches of these mighty 
cathedrals. It has done its duty nobly among 
the rocks and hills, where the Covenanters lay 
hidden, or in the quiet village church, far away 
from the bustle of man. But for these cathe- 
drals, these solemn temples that afford a holy and 
silent sanctuarv amid the noise and confiision of 
towns and cities, something more is needed to im- 
press the mind — some jewel more fitting to the 
elaborate casket. It is here that the liturgical 
form of service, which would be in its turn unim- 
pressive when repeated under the covert of rocks, 
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or In the rude village chapel, alone should be 
given ; and of all the liturgical foims, that of the 
church of England stands pre-eminent in its no- 
ble yet simple grandeur. I speak now of form, 
not of doctrine ; and though it would ill become 
me to place one form of religion above another, 
all being acceptable to Tlim to whom oil praise 
and honor are justly due, yet I must maintain 
• that no one can enter these glorious English ca- 
thedrals, and listen to their liturgical service well 
performed, without feeling that none other could 
be as fitting or appropriate, as expressive or sub- 
Ume. »»**** 

After leaving the cathedral I strolled over the 
" Bridge of Sighs," as it is appropriately called, 
which leads to the " Necropolis," where lie many 
of the most eminent men of Glasgow. Promi- 
nent among the monuments is one huge column, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of John Knox, 
and intended rather as a memorial of the great 
Reformation in which he was an honored instru- 
ment, than of the individual himself. Not far 
from this lie, in a tasteless mausoleum of the Bv- 
zantine st}*le, ornamented with the unchristian 
device of inverted torches, the remains of Rae 
Wilson, Esq., an author and editor of some re- 
pute, but who will be chiefly known as the sub- 
ject of Thomas Hood's satiric " Ode to Rae Wil- 
son," commencing with the quaint couplet — 

** A wanderer, Wilson, from my native land, 
Remote, O Rae, from godliness and thee." 

But perhaps the monument that attracts the most 
attention is an elaborate affair of cast iron, re- 
presenting the proscenium, footlights, and curtain 
of a theatre, and erected by his wife over the 
remains of John Henry Alexander, a favorite 
actor of this city. This being, by the way, a 
purely theatrical item, is perhaps better adapted 
for the columns of our Philadelphia friend Fitz- 
gerald; but still it may be worth while to send 
you the inscription on this singular tomb : — 

" Fallen is the curtain ; the last scene is o'er ; 
The favorite actor treads Life's stage no more. 
Oft lavish plaudits from the crowd he drew, 
And laughing eyes confessed his humor true. 
Here fond affection rears this sculptured stone 
For virtues not enacted, but his own ; 
A constancy unbroken unto death, 
A truth unswerving, and a Christian faith. 
Who knew him best have cause to mourn him most. 
O, weep the man, more than the actor lost. 
Unnumbered parts he played, yet to the end 
His best were those of Husband, Father, Friend." 

Trovator. 

Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 16. — From Glasgow 
I took a steamer, or more properly a steamer^ook 
me, to Dublin, the voyage being as stupid as all 
voyages usually are, and productive of unlimited 
sea-sickness. The famed scenery of the Bay of 
Dublin, which, say the Irish, rivals that of the 
Bay of Naples, was hidden from 'iiew by dense 
clouds of fog that have continued during my en- 
tire stay, obliging me to see the capital of the 
Emerald Isle as through a glass, darkly, thus 
losing all the fine ^'istas from the bridges, con- 
cerning which the guide-book is so eloquent. 

Taking a peep at the paper, while waiting for 
breakfast, I was delighted to see the advertise- 
ment of an opera now playing at the Theatre 
Royal, and noticed that Donizetti's FUle du 
Regiment was announced for the evening's per- 
formance, with PiccoLOMiNi, Belletti, and 
LuccHESi in the chief rdles. So, when evening 



came, I presented myself at tlie door of the thea- 
tre, and mounting upwanls, obtained a favorable 
position among the " gods." 

Accustomed to the beautiful, airy theatres of 
American cities, I have been surprised at tlie 
extreme ugliness of those in the provincial towns, 
and this of Dublin is another to be added to the 
same catalogue. Though spacious, and tolerably 
comfortable, it is fjuite destitute of decoration, 
and most miscrablv lighted, there being no chan- 
delicrs higher than the first tier of lx)xcs. Be- 
tween the p]X)S('enium and the tiers, as usual in 
theatres, there is a slight concavity, and this 
space, near the stage, is occupied by the most re- 
markable contrivance I ever beheld — a private 
box, crouching low on the floor, and surmounted 
by a low, blue, striped canopy, the whole strongly 
resembling in appearance a huge clam, with the 
shell slightly opened. Tlie drop curtain, of the 
conventional green baize, presented no feature 
of attraction, and my survey of the house being 
speedily completed, I centred my attention upon 
the audience. 

It was quite a fashionable audience, though 
not near as brilliant as I have seen in the Acad- 
emies of Music at New York or Philadelphia, or 
in the Boston Tlieatre. In a private box was 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Carl- 
isle, a brother of the famous Duchess of Suther- 
land, and one of the philanthropic noblemen of 
England who improve their estates, give prizes 
for model lodging houses, endeavor to spread ed- 
ucation among their poorer tenants, and conde- 
sceud to deliver owlish and old fogy lectures at 
lyceums. The Earl of Carlisle, a few years ago, 
when Lord Morpeth, visited America, and has 
published in pamphlet form the result of Trans- 
atlantic observations. He is very popular in 
Ireland. 

But by far the most unique feature of the au- 
dience were the " gods," who occupied the higher 
tier. Such a roysterous, jolly set of gods you 
need never hope to meet again : they are chiefly 
composed of the students from Trinity College, 
and go with the express intention of having fun, 
though they never allow it to interfere with the 
performance. It is their assumed duty to act as 
Mentors to those in the pit below, (which, as with 
our parquette, is a fashionable part of the house,) 
and should any unlucky wight appear therein 
with a white hat, he is immediately requested to 
take it oflf by a chorus of some five hundred voi- 
ces. To look at the gods through an opera glass 
is a liberty they will not allow for an instant, and 
the rash person who raises his lorgnette towards 
their part of the house is greeted with hoots and 
hisses, and imperative demands to ^*take that 
glass down." Should this request not be com- 
plied with, the inquisitive proprietor of the lorg- 
nette is *^ exposed " — that is, he is made the butt 
of some local allusion ; and one the night I refer 
to was asked by the ^ve hundred voices what 
he did with the eight hundred chests of tea? 
This is in allusion to a recent fraud in the custom 
house, to detect which a reward of eight hundred 
pounds has been offered. Of course these sallies 
are at once understood, and received with ap- 
plause. 

But by and by the ** gods " get tired of this, 

and relieve their tedium by singing, generally 
selecting some of our popular negro melodies. 
" Wait for the wagon " and " Nelly Bly " are 
frequently sung on these occasions, everybody in 



the upper tier joining in with spint Then some 
unlucky wretch enters the clam-shell private box, 
and if he wears the obnoxious white hat, is at 
once ma<le aware of the fact Perhaps the Lord 
Lieutenant is here recognized, and greeted with 
three cheers; then miscellaneous cheers are given 
at the suggestion of varioin individual gods, and 
I shall not soon forget the scene of uproarious 
mirth, in all parts of the house, when, after cheer- 
ing Sir Colin Campl)e1l, General Havelock, &c., 
and groaning dismally at the mention of Nena 
Sahib, the Indian tyrant, now the bugbear of 
England, a stentorian voice roared out, ^ Throe 
cheers for Nena Sahib*s grandmother ! " 

At last the orchestra appeared, led by Arditi, 
the same, I believe, so well known in America; 
and at the touch of his baton on the desk the 
house was perfectly still, to listen to the overture. 
As is almo!<t universally the case, the first part 
of this ovcrlui-e to La Figlia was omitted, the 
orchestra commencing with the pretty Allegro 
movement by violins. Can you tell any reason 
why the opening part of the overture is always 

omitted ? 

Well, the curtain rase, and the chorus of vil- 
lagers was hoard, and the fussy old noarchioness 
Isolated her troubles to her servant; and then 
they all vanishc<l, and Belletti, the baritone, ap- 
peared as Sulpizio, followed by the Piccolomini 
as the Vivandiore. What a shout greeted her 
appearance ! Three cheers were given, hand- 
kerchiefs ware waved, and it was several minutes 
before she could proceed. In person she is petite^ 
and of American singers I know none whom she 
resembles more than Cora de Wilhorst ; but her 
voice is better balanced, and more fully under 
her control. The opening duet with Sulpizio 
was admirably done, and received with frantic 
enthusiasm; the ad captandum air, Ciascun lo 
dicey was encored, though the best performance in 
this act was her exquisite rendition of the sweet 
air in which Marie bids farewell to her compan- 
ions. Piccolomini was twice called before the 
curtain at the close of this act. 

Now it was that the *'gods" grew rampant 
again. Somebody, invisible to me, performed a 
burlesque solo, in airs from the opera, upon a 
little tin fife, a species of instrument that are just 
at present taking the place of jewsharps among 
amateurs of limited musical science. Some other 
bodies indulged in a popular custom of request- 
ing certain individuals in the parquette whom 
they recogrnized to be put in chai^ of the po- 
lice, while others made diabolical clacking noises, 
as of grouse, chickens, and guinea hens. Then, 
as if by a sudden impulse, the whole tier broke 
out into song, transforming into a chorus and to 
extempore words the favorite air of La Figlia^ 
the familiar Ciascun lo dice. 

An individual was seated next to me who ap- 
peared to have something on his mind. We en- 
tered into conversation, and the individual took 
an early opportunity of referring to the singen, 
especially Belletti and Lucchesi, declaring that 
the latter sang in a " stony " manner. 

^' As to the tenor," said the Individual, ** any 
one can see, poor fellow, that he sings cheesy." 

I sud, ^« Indeed I " 
' "Tes," added the Individual; ''but^ after all, 
it*s only his luck." 

I said " Indeed I " again ; but this did not seem 
to satisfy the Individual. He glanced at me sev- 
eral times, and then suddenly, poking me play- ' 
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fully with his forefinn[er, asked me if I did not 
take. I replied, with stern and almost severe 
dignity, that I did not take. The Individual said 
that he had remarked that it was the luck of 
Lucchcsi to sing cheesy to-night. It was only a 
little pun of his, he said. I replied that it was a 
very little pun, indeed ; and the curtain rising, 
prevented further remark. 

The Piccolomini — I copy the usual affectation 
in prefixing to her name the definite article — 
was even more successful in the second than in 
the first act. Throuirhout the music lesson scene 
she acted with great spirit and effect, the rata- 
plan duet being encored. The trifling part of 
the Man;hionc.ss was adrairablv taken bv the 
contralto of the troupe, one Madame Poma, who 
played the piano-forte accompaniments to Marie's 
romanza extremely well. Of the rest of the 
opera it is only necessary to allude to the air 
known familiarly as the Saluf a la France^ which 
was reproduced by Piccolomini, with vocal varia- 
tions, as a finale. 

When the curtain fell, there were, of course, 
loud cries for the performers ; and the beautiful 
young prima donna was led out by Belletti, amid 
the waving of hat.s and handkerchiefs. Bouquets 
were thrawn to her, which sh.e picked up herself, 
with childish glee, and, bowing her thanks, dis- 
appeared ; but this was not enough for the en- 
thusiastic audience, and she was twice again 
called upon the stage, her fresh young counte- 
nance beamin^r with renewed delight at the com- 
pliment. Indeed, I have never seen a singer to 
whom applause appears as grateful and intoxicat- 
ing as to Piceolomini. Every feature of her face 
expressed her rapture ; and it is this, more than 
her artistic merits, that makes her receive so 
many ovations. She is young and enthusiastic, 
and infects her audience with a lively sympathy. 
This is not her first appearance in Dublin, how- 
ever. 

There are few instances in operatic annals 
where an artist has made such a sudden success 
as this same Piceolomini, and for this success she 
is in a great measure indebted to the excitement 
attending her London debut in Traviata. Her 
voice is by no means sweet, or even sympathetic ; 
and though tolerably cultivated, she cannot do 
any of those vocal gymnastics that are now so 
popular. Were she an ugly woman — were she 
any thing beside a fresh, pretty, lively, enthusi- 
astic young girl, free from the conventional affec- 
tation of the stage, she would never have created 
the sensation she has done. 

Dublin is a musical city, I believe, and claims 
to be one of the most discnminating of judges in 
musical affairs. A Dublinite informed me that if 
a singer once passed the ordeal of a Dublin au- 
dience, his or her success was ensured ; at the 
which I quietly laughed in my sleeve, for never 
yet have I been to a prominent city that did not 
make the same claim. London claims this rank, 
Paris claims it, Milan with its everlasting La 
Scala claims it, Naples talks about her San Carlo, 
and claims it, and we all have some vague ideas 
of the intense musical taste of St. Petersburg. 
In America I have always been a firm believer 
in the musical supremacy of New York in this 
line; for have not newspapers there been con- 
stantly saying, for the last five years, that no 
European artist now considers his reputation 
made until endorsed by a New York audience ? 
Aa to Boston, the people there are so completely 



impregnated with the idea of their vast musical 
superiority, that I am quite convinced no amount 
of operatic failures can shake their self-compla- 
cency ; and then we more recently have Phila- 
delphia — the little muacal upstart — clapping her 
hands for glee, prating about her new Academy 
of Music, and setting up hfr claim to the proud 
position which so many other cities assume as 
their own. Now is there any way of deciding 
which of these claimants is right? Would it 
not be a good subject for discussion for some de- 
bating society : AVhich is the most musical city in 
the world ? Trovator. 
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Knsical Criticism in England.— Wonderful 

Coincidence. 

Mr. ScncELCnRR, in his interesting Life of 
IIandel, speaks of the popularity of that trans- 
ccndant work, " Israel in Egypt," which he re- 
gards as a *' proof of the high point to which 
musical education has arrived in England." For 
further proof he cites what he seems to consider 
a remarkable piece of criticism from one of the 
London newspapers of the day after a perform- 
ance in 1853. He says in a note (page 239 of 
the American reprint) : 

" Let those who doubt this read the following 
article, taken from the Era of the 20th of No- 
vember, 1853, on a perfonnance of the previous 
evening : * It is always good to inhale the bnicing 
mountain air of Handel. His music beats with 
the strong pulse of a wholesome, humanitary, 
universal feeling. No theme ev^r seems too 
great for Handel ; he moves at home among 
miracles ; he has music fit for Sinai and the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. In the bold certainty and 
inexhaustibleness of his inspiration, he calls up 
the image of the old prophet who smote the rock, 
and the waters gushea forth. It is music to make 
one grow strong as he sits and listens. Israel in 
Egypt is mainly a series of colossal choruses, al- 
most exclusively a mountain chain of immense 
choruses, connected by some rugged passes of 
recitative, and a very few green vales of song, 
into which we are permitted to peep. These 
choruses are all wonderful specimens, in their 
way, of most consummate musical treatment 
But there is a poetic force of conception in them 
that still more commends them.' 

*' It is in this style that the diapason of musical 
criticism in England is occasionally heard. Such 
articles as these are written currente calamo^ with 
a rapid pen, and their writers do not even care 
to sign them. Such things as these are cast into 
the rapid torrent of daily publicity — bright flashes 
of light which illuminate the dawn of a morning, 
and then are seen no more." 

Now all this may be verj' fine ; at all events, 
we should be the last person in the world to 
quarrel with the general thought and spirit of 
the criticism ; but it seemed strangely famihar 
when we read it, and we could not get over the 
suspicion that both the thoughts and the expres- 
sions had passed through our mind before. If so, 
then M. Schoelcher will have less cause to lament 
that ** flashes which illuminate," &c., are '* seen 
no more ; " for this flash, it would seem, has been 
repeated. And if it is to pass for any evidence 
of music€U education^ we say very well again, but 
beg leave to correct and add in New Engla^idy 
instead of in Old England. The reader shall 
judge. The following (which will perhaps derive 
aome interest from the fact that " Israel in Egypt" 



is now in rehearsal by our Handel and Haydn 
Society) appeared in the Boston CommonweaUh 
newspaper, of March 15, 1851, previous to a per- 
formance by the Musical Education Society, and 
two years and a half earlier than the reflected 
** flash " of the London journal above cited. 

Oratorio to-night. — We must not forget 
the second and last chance of inhaling for a cou- 
ple of hours the bracing mountain air of Handel. 
Seeking in the natural world a type for the flreat 
choruses of *' Israel in Egypt," we think of the 
solemn, tranquil grandeur of our own ** White 
Hills." It is almost e.xdusively a mountain chain 
of choruses, connected by some rugged passes of 
recitative and a ver}' few green vales of sons. 
The sentiment of the work is too great, too uni- 
vei'sal for any but the amplest chorus treatment 
Handel moves at home among miracles ; he has 
music fit for Sinai aud the passage of the Red 
Soa; and he perfectly reconciles miracle with 
humanity, with the deep common instincts of the 
whole race. 

Thej»e choruses are all wonderful specimens in 
their way of most consummate musical treatment, 
whether in plain solid counterpoint, or in all the 
intricacies of fugue. But there is a poetic force 
of conception in them which still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each perfectly 
embodies a spiritual and an outwanl experiencOf 
uttering a .simtimcnt and painting an image or a 
scene. The children of Israel sighing in bond- 
age is one. Their loathing of the river turned to 
blood i$ another, whose fugal subject, passed fix>m 
voice to voice, sickens most expressively through 
tlie interval of the "extreme flat seventh." Next, 
The Lord spuke the word ^ and there came all man' 
ner of flies ^ &c., — a double chorus, like most of 
the others — and grotesquely descriptive, as the 
air swanns and shivers with the fine figures of 
the violins. Then the great " hail-stone chorus; " 
/!'/•<?, mingled tcifh the hail^ ran along the ground I 
Tiie musical movement translates that most vi- 
vidly. 

As opposite from that as possible is. He sent a 
thick darkness ; the dull, groping, chromatic har- 
mony, as far from common-place as the most mod- 
ern modulations of Spohr or Mendelsohn, almost 
makes you shudder ; voice after voice utters sin- 
gly little fragments of the words ; and how pal- 
pable that darkness, when the instruments curop 
away and in distinct unison the bass voices pro- 
nounce " which might hefelt/** Then the con- 
trast of the tough, terrible double fu^e : " He 
smote the Jirst-born of Egypt^ with the smooth 
pastoral style of But as for his people^ He led 
them, Sfc. ! and was not strong Handel in hia 
glory when he brought .all the voices together 
upon the words. There was not one feeble person 
among their tribes t What a feeling of strength 
and unanimity there is in it I " Not onb," " not 
ONR," sounds like the ring of grounded arms 
along a vast line of infantry : from top to bottom 
we are one, we are all here ! Even more won- 
derful is. He led them through the deep^ where 
the musical intricacy of movement is indeed as 
through the wilderness. 

But we have no room to speak of miracle after 
miracle of chorus ; of the waters overwhelming 
Pharaoh*s hosts ; of Miriam's trumpet song pre- 
luding to the stupendous chorus of The horse and 
his Kider ; of With the blast of thy nostrils ; of 
The people shall hear and be afraid, and the melt- 
ing away of Canaan. *' They shall be as %till as 
a stoney'* sing the basses in solid unison, suddenly 
sinking an octave ; aud as they lie there fixed, 
and deep, and cold, the passing on of the Lord's 
people, group after group, be^ns in little travel- 
ling phrases of melody. Handel is almost humor- 
ous iu the felicity of such sublime description. 



Music Abroad. 

The first of the usual twenty Gewandhaua 
Concerts, at Leipzig, took place on Sunday, Oct 
4. The vocalist was Fraiilein Ida Kriiger, fitnn 
Schwerin ; and the pianist, Herr Hans von Billow. 
The programme was as follows : 
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Ortrtnra, ** HwmvMlle.*' Mendvbvohn. 

8c«Da and ArU from '< FldcllOf" BcvtbOTeo. 

CoDcerto for Piano, No 6, B flat, Beethoven. 

Btmim and Aria fiom the ** PrelachUts, ' Webrr. 

Hungarian Kbapaodjr for Piano, Liats. 

TJLKt n. 
Blnfonla Eroka, BaethoTon. 

A friend who is passing a year at Vienna, and is 
brought much into the society of musicians there, 
and from whom we hope to hear more at length, 
writes us: 

" You know the capabilities of the place for 
news of interest, though you may not be aware 
how fine the opera is. I was in Dresden about 
six months, and in Berlin three months, some 
years since ; but I think this the best In Berlin 
they have great force and great talent ; but they 
are wanting in the poetry, in the witchery of 
music. In Dresden they have the spirit, but fail 
in force. In Vienna they have all, and in addi- 
tion they have the quick, warm, sympathetic feel- 
ings of the South. 

" For instance, Der FreischUtz was given a few 
nights since, as a farewell opera for a beautiful 
fresh girl, who has been singing here a year, and 
is now to be married to a rich man. It was hea- 
venly ; the orchestra played exquisitely, and the 
singers were delightful. I have heard tlie same 
opera in Prague, Dresden, and Berlin, but never 
so well played or sung as here." 

At Paris the manager of the Italian Opera an- 
nounces an extraordinar)' novelty for the coming 
season, namely a new opera by Rossini, entitled 
Un Curioso Accidente. It would indeed be a 
carious accident, should this prove real. — A lit- 
eral translation of Shakspeare's " Romeo and 
Juliet " will be represented at the Oddon in De- 
cember. The tratlucer, says the Alhenceumj is M. 
Emile Deschamps. The play will be preceded 
by Berlioz's " Introduction," or Overture. Mey- 
XRBEBR is here, with two portfolios in his pocket ; 
one, the Africaine^ which has grown so old wait- 
ing for a competent first lady and gentleman, that 
the Charivari symbolizes it in the form of a de- 
crepid negress ; the other, a comic opera, with 
three principal characters. The managers, who 
thought they had secured these operas, are doomed 
to disappointment M. Meyerbeer is busy as a 
bee at the Acad^mie Imp^riale, but only with 
rehearaals for a fittieth revival of Robert Le Dia- 
bUf for the sake of bringing oat Mme. Gavacrt- 
Lauters in the part of Alice. The Baroness de 
Vigier (Cruvelli) is talked of for the lady in 
VAfricaint^ and Tamberlik for the tenor ; but 
that gentleman seems to be too warmly cherished 
by the Russians, who possibly will thank the 
** hard times " in America. 

The frequenters of the Grand Opera, while 
awaiting the Magicienne of MM. St George and 
Halevy, are " alternately regaled with the medio- 
cre ballet of the Corsair, the French adaptation 
of Verdi's thread-bare Trovatore and M. Auber's 
Cheval de Bronze.** The Prophete^ too, has been 
performed, with Mme. Borghi-Mamo as Fides. — 
Of the other theatres the Paris correspondent of 
the London Musical World writes : 

At the Italiens we have had nothing remarkable 
of late. Mario has been singing nobly in the Trova- 
tore and Riyoletto, and is in hi^rher favor than ever. 
Mad. Nantier Didi^e has captivated the Parisians as 
Maddalena in the last-named opera, which gave her 
a better chance of saooeeding on her own account 
than Azacena, where she had to contend with the 
formidable impressions left by Viardot Garcia and 
Alboni, to say nothinf^ of the moch-pafTed Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo. A d^atante, Mdlle. St Urbain, has 
appeared three times in Gilda (RigoUtto) when the 



indulgence of the public even ontwciuhed the preju- 
dices of the Frezzolini rliqiu'. which i« as clamorous 
in ihe absence as in the prcnence of its Idol. Never- 
theless, Mdile. St. UrhMn has every!hin<; to Icam : 
(and a vast deal to unlearn ) before she can lay rlnim 
to be called a singer, while the upper tones of her j 
voice are wofully Verdi-bitten. As an actress, she t 
exhibits both intelligence and feclin;;. Corsi's liigo- 
letio in a remarkable performance. The voice of 
this artist ha.<» departed lo the tomb of the Abbadins, , 
Albertinis, and others who sacrificed to the screech- 
owl of Busetto ; but the sonl — Verdi-proof— has re- 
sisted : and were it not for Ronconi, I scarcely know 
what we should think of Sig. Corsi. He certainly 
was allowed no chance in London. 

The real attractions of the Opdra-Comique, at the 
present season, are not new operas, hat old operas. 
The revival of Nicolo Ii»onard*8 Jooonde, a work 
which time cannot kill, is an event of far more inter- 
est to lovers of music than the appearance of such a 
weak production as Don Pedro. Jaconde is a master- 
piece. Its drama and its music are equally admira- 
ble, and M. Fan re, by his performance of the hero, 
has risen another step in the estimation of connois- 
seurs. Not less excellent i» the prince of M. Mocker, 
who, though the small voice he once possessed is ex- 
tinct, sings with so much taste and expression that 
it is scarcely missed, while his lively and (rental act- 
in^r recalls the best days of Chollet and Couderc. 
Boieldieu's Fete du Village Voisin^ a composition of 
less importance, is nevertheless well worth hearing;, 
as an example of that celebrated composer in his 
least ambitious mood. 

Our Boston prima donna, Mme. Biscaccianti, 
is at St Petersburgh, where she made her d^ut 
at the opening of the Grand Imperial Theatre, 
Sept. 16th, in her old rdle of Lucia: she was 
moderately successful. The tenor, Sig. Mongini, 
was also a debutant, and created a decided im- 
pression ; and Sig. Bartolini, formerly at the 
Royal Italian Opera in London, and now an 
excellent baritone, was 'Ashton. The second 
opera was Verdi's I Lomhardi^ in which Mme. 
Lotfi, an immense favorite at St. Petersburgh, 
made a great impression as Griselda. Tamberlik 
and Bosio were expected, and a whole batch of 
Verdi's operas were to delight the Russians, 
including Les Vepres Siciliennes^ Luisa Miller^ 
and the last but one of his productions, Simon 
Boccanegra, 

In Italy Verdi reigns as usual. We copy on 
our first page a very entertaining record of im- 
pressions of the state of music in North Italy 
from the pen of Mr. Chorley, which bears inter- 
nal evidence of accuracy. Mark the felicity of 
terms with which he hits some of the peculiarities 
of Verdi's melodies. 

In England the Festivals are over; the singers 
are wandering about the provinces ; the Musical 
World is half filled with reports of the Surrey 
Gardens bankruptcy case, and Jullien's disastrous 
connection therewith. Jullien has commenced 
concerts at the Haymarket, with Jetty TreflTy to 
sing Trahy trah for him. The London Sacred 
Harmonic Society has commenced its winter sea- 
son at Exeter Hall with Handel's oratorio, ** Bel- 
shazzar." The committee of the great Handel 
Festival have at length wound up their accounts, 
and the net profits reach the handsome sum of 
845,000! The gross receipts were £23,360, of 
which £11,000 was the result of the last day's 
performance, " Israel in Eg}'pt." 



Death of Crawford, thb Sculptor. — It is 
but little more than a year since he was with us, In the 
full glow of perfect health, one of the finest types we 
ever saw of manly strength, of every generous social 
quality, of inexhaustible creative faculty and impulse. 
Artistically he had achieved wonders, both in quantity 
and quality, for a man of forty-two years, and the 
promise of his future was indeed of the highest. He 
bad been to see one of bis last and greatest works. 



his Beethoven, as it had been placed amid fit sur- 
roundings in our Boston Music Hall. He looked 
upon his work, and it was ^wh\. Henceforth with 
whatsoever of noble and sublime suggestion proceeds 
from that statue, there will mingle sad yet proud 
associations with its author. Thomas Crawford, 
the progress of whose terrible disease (a cancerous 
affection behind the left eye) had licen chronicled with 
anxious interest for many months past, until there 
was no room left for hope, ended his sufferings in 
London on the lOih of last month. 

He was born in New York, on March 22, 1814. 
He was designed for a commercial career, but the 
artistic passion was too strong. The Tribune says : 

He studied in this city under Frazee and Lannitz ; 
modeled busts with nieanin^r and promise; and then, 
liefore his majority, in 1834, went to Rome, and 
placed himself under Thorwaldsen. Afterward, set- 
ting; up for himself, he commenced to make busts. 
In 1839, he desi^rncd his " Orpheus." which was pur- 
chased by the Boston Athenseum. Then followed 
busts of " Vesta," *' Sappho ; " next statues, '• The 
Genius of Mirth," " Adam and Eve," " David, the 
Conqueror of Goliah ;" next bas-reliefs, " David be- 
fore Saul," *' The Shepherds and the Wise Men pre- 
senting their offerinj^s to Christ," containing twenty- 
four figures ; another bas-relief, *' Christ disputing 
with the Do<*torM." twelve (inures ; " Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria," a bas-relief; " Christ blessing 
little Children," ** Christ ascending from the Tomb," 
" Chri>t raising Jairus's Daughter," all bas-reliefs ; 
** Prayer," a statue ; three severally distinct statues 
of Washini;ton ; an equestrian statue of Washington ; 
statues of JefTcrson, Franklin, Channing, Allston, 
Henry Clay, and Beethoven— the last in bronze, and 
now in the Music Hall of Boston. 

Fortunately the designs for the crowning great 
work of his life, the Washington Monument at Rich- 
mond, were all completed. They consist of statues 
of Virginia's irreat sons, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Judge Marshall, Gen. Lewis, Gen. Nelson, and George 
Mason, in the centre of which will rise the colossal 
equestrian shape of Washington. This central form 
is cast in Munich bronze, and has already reached 
our shores. During his last visit here, Mr. Crawford 
also was commissioned by the government to execute 
several works for the adornment of the capitol. 

The character of Crawford's genius was of the most 
classical and noble, yet at the same time most fresh, 
ideal, vigorous, of modem sculptors. He is a loss 
to his counti7 and his age. We have not had the 
opportunities for a full estimate of his achievements 
and his genius. A friend, who has long known him 
intimately, and who knows how to appreciate the 
artist and the man, has promised to embody his im- 
pressions in an article for the Boston Cowrier^ which 
we shall take the liberty to copy when it appears. 

Mr. Ahn ER, with his usual enterprise, has given in 
Chicago three Promenade Concerts, with an orches- 
tra of twenty'Six performers, and the vocal aid of 
Mme. JoHANKSEif, who sang the Romanza from 
" Tell," songs by Abt, an air from Emani, the " Ricci 
Waltz,'* &c. Also piano solos by Mr. Hehl, one of 
Mr. A.'s brother Germanians. Among the orchestral 
pieces were the overtures to " Tell " and Das Naeht- 
lager in Granada; introduction and chorus from 
Lohengrin; Schubert's Atfe Maria with solos for 
different instruments; Strauss waltzes, &c., &c. 
"Hard times" thinned the audiences, but the concerts 
gave great satisfaction. One of the newspapers ip in 
raptures with Mme. Johannsen, thinks her " worth a 
dozen Parodis, to whose concerts the quackery and 
puffery of Strakosch has attracted so much attention,*' 
and who in the opinion of the critic is *' an artistic 
screech owl." Mr. Ahner was to commence his 
Afternoon Concerts this day.... Mrs. J. H. Loro 
sang at subscription concerts in Fitchbnrg, lately, to 
an enthusiastic audience, and has now gone to fulfil an 
engagement in New Brunswick. She will also appear 
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in Oratorio in New York this winter. . . .Our Men- 
delssohn Quintette Cluh, with the vocnl aid of Mrs. 
Harwood, Miss TwiciiELL. nnd Messrs. Adams 
and Powers, made music for tlie first time publicly 
this season in a concert at the openinj; of a new hall 
at Jiiinnica Plain. They did not nppear, however, 
in classical propria personuy but rather mnstpicradiitg, 
as it were, with a li^ht and " popular" pro^jjranime. 
August Fhibs, wc arc jjlad to Icnrn, ha** entirely 
recovered the viiror of his constitution, thanks to 
his trip to Europe; and we now hope soon to see 
the announcement of the usual Quintet scries in 
Boston. With no class U music so much i\ ncce«sitv 
as with those who love string: qiiai'tot.H, trios, &c. 
....Sig. CoRELLi, we are happy to hear, is fast 
recovering from the sudden and severe illno.<»s which 

alarmed his friends last week The Handel and 

Haydn Society commcticcd the rehearsal of " Israel 
in Eirypt" last Siintlay eveniuL', with full numbers 
and much spirit. . . .The "Orpheus" Club will present 
a most choice and attractive pro^rramme for their first 
concert on the 21st. The first part will consist 
entirely of selections {mostly new to Boston ears) 
from Gorman operas; such as: the chorus "O Isis," 
from the Zaub^r flute: a trio with chorus from Weber's 
Kuryanthe; an exi|uisiie duct fnun Mozan's Cosi fan 
tutte ; a trio from his SenvjUoy &c &c. ; l)esi(Ies some 
choice piece by one of our first pianists. Miss Doaxr 
will take part a(i:ain. 

In New York the Ullman Opera has tempted the 

stormy sea again this week On Monday Semiramide 

was piven, to alar<;e audience, the papers say. Mme. 

D'Anori was the Arsace, and Lagrakob the Queen; 

Gassier was Assur, — ^ood, they say, but not great, 

the pitch being too low for him ; Lahocetta was the 

tenor. This was followed by — the Nozze di Figaro f 

No, back it gravitates to Verdi again, and Ri(/oletto is 

the card, with Frrzzolini in *' her ureat character 

of Gilda," and Sig. Bionardt, a now tenor from 

Paris; other characters by Mme. Strakosch, Sigs. 

Taffanbllt, Rocco nnd Dubrkuil. The last 

annonncement about FrcKzoIini is that she too goes 

to Ilavana. . . .Thalberg and Vibuxtemps gave 

another concert at Niblo*s Thursday evening. It is 

said we may expect them here again on Monday 

evening. . . The Musical Review savs the New York 

Philharmonic Society have lost two thirds of their 

snbscribers in consequence of the hard times; we 

hope and cannot think it can be quite so bad .... Mile. 

Parodx sailed for Europe oo the dlst....The 

Newport (R. I.) Musical Institute have commenced 

rehearsals, under their popular conductor, Mr. E. 

Tourjeb. They number fifty singers, with (our 

correspondent says) " the real fire in them,** and it 

was a treat to hear them sing the Gloria from Mozart's 

Mass. They will soon give a concert .... The French 

Italian Opera in New Orleans was to open this week. 

The manager, M. Bondousqni^, had arrived from 

Paris, accompanied by his new prima donna. Mile. 

Paola Baonbtti. M. Junca also had arrived and 

the remainder of the newly engaged artists were daily 

expected. Their names are Messrs. Julian, first 

tenor, grand opera; Holtzem, first tenor comic 

opera; Raucb, first baritone; Villa, first basso, 

comic opera; Vinkel, second basso and second 

baritone; and Maillbt, second and third basso; 

Mile. Maria. Lrider, and Mmes. Vinkel and 

DELioifE, choristers; also, M. Ferdinand Seroux, 

general stage manager. Among the novelties of the 

season will be the Don Sebastian of Donizetti, the 

Paquarita of Adam, and the Oberon (I) of Weber. 

Herr Formes, the great German basso, arrived on 
Tharsdaj in the Canada, and will appear at once at 

the New York Academy The Albany Times 

sympatbizes with Mr. F. F. Mueller, the organist, on 
the severe loss sustained by him at the late fire in 
that city. *' Books, mnsic, pictures and valuable 
manuscripts, which it took years to collect," were 
consumed. . . .Liszt proposes, with the aid of Herr 



Milder, Fluger, Bossmann and some others, to found 
a Musical Conservatorium in Weimar. 

One whose musical enthusiasm goes back to the 
early " Handel and Haydn" days in Boston, sends 
us the following notice of a well-known native com- 
poser : 

*' Mr. Editor: — In a volume recently published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Pliiladelphia, I find an inter- 
esting notice of the late Oliver Shaw, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. In descrihlnjr this renowned musical 
composer, and his cultivated family, the author in- 
advertentlv states that Mr. Shaw was the first Presi- 

dent of the B«>«iton Handel and Haydn Society. 

" As an old Bo<tonian, somewhat conversant with 
the musical world. I ha«<tcn to state, by way of cor- 
reciion, that the first President of the Handel and 
Hardn Society was the lamented Col. T. S. Wbhb. 
This was a natural mistake, as these musical worthies 
selected together the first music ever publicly per- 
formed by this ancient Society, and were, to the end 
of life, on the most intimate terms. 

" They both assisted also in the formation of the 
Psnllonian Society of Providence, R. I. Mr. Shaw 
was the first and only President of this famous So 
ciety, for more than a qnnrter of a century. He also 
contributed verv much to the success and renown of 
the Handel and Haydn So'iety. He collected a 
musical library from abroad. He is believed to have 
imported ihi* fir-^t copies of the " Messiah " nnd " Re- 
demption." in score, from the old house of Clementi 
& Co., London. Manuscript coi^ies from these vol- 
umes were nsed at the Society's fir«t Orafbrio. In 
one of these first Oniiorios in King's Chapel, Boston, 
Mr. Shaw s'-mir his recenilv composed solo. *• Nothing 
true but Heaven." The house was thrilled ; the ap- 
plause was treniendous. With a shake of the head, 
the modest mn^icinn exclaimed, ' No cheerinir of 
sacred music' But the crcuvd would cheer, and the 
country would applaud. The papers teemed with 
the most fiatterinjr criticisms. The composition was 
so novel, and the performance so exquisite, copies 
were nrgentlv called for. and J. K. Parker, Esq., per- 
suaded Mr. Shaw to allow him to pnhlish it. 

" The very next season, the Boston public were 
again charmed. The young musical gcnins brought 
out at one of the oratorios that sweetest of all his 
songs, * Marv's tears.' One of the old newspapers 
says of it : ' It is a composition that has attained for 
him a mightier tribute of genius than was awarded 
to him for his exquisite notes. ' There's nothing true 
hut Heaven.' 

" Then followed those sweet dnets, ' The bird let 
loose.' ' All thintrs fair and bright,* &c. So that if 
Mr. Shaw was not the first President of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, he was for .several seasons one 
of its first attractions. President Munroe attended 
one of these oratorios. Being pressed for time, he 
was requested to mark the pieces on the programme 
that he wished to bear performed. He marked two 
of Mr. Shaw's compositions. These were sung with 
unbounded applause. The President and his retinue 
soon after retired. 

" Thus, half a cenfnry ago, this musical celebrity 
first appeared in the city of Providence. But he is 
gone. He has left behind a rich legacy, the results 
of a brilliant genius, an exqni.site taste, a pure and 
laborious life. A large and estimable family revere 
his memory. A irratcful country appreciates his 
worth." Tudor. 



w. schraubstaedter, 

VOCALIST CTBNOR>, 

OiT«f lostruction In SFNOINO and on the PIANO-PORTE. 
KeMdcnre No. 12 Marion Strc^'t. 



8ION0R AUQU8T0 BENDELABI 

Gives Inatrnotion in Singing. 

Realdenee No. 86 Ptnckncy Street* 

A 8X7PBRIOR SOPRANO BINQER 

Wl^besasiiaation to sing In Church. Apply at Rnmeli & 
Rich«nlM>D*s, 291 Washing- on St. 



Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hang«r1an Pianist, Trom England, bi-gi to annoance that 
h» win ^ve L«raoos on the Piano-Forte. 

Term* 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; §80 per 
quarter of 12 lesions-, one a week. 

Residence, 81 8onn«rset street. Or addresi at the Messrs. 
Chlckerings', or the music store of Mesfi*. Russell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Olrenlars, containliig partieulars, maj be found on appU- 
eation. 



THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 

Intend giving a 84*rii«8 nf Three Conrerts. under the direction 
of Mr. A. KKEISSMANN Price of subscription, SI- Single 
tickets 50 CCS. UkIs of Subscription can be found at the music 
store* of Messrs Russell k Richardson, E II. Wade, and Oliver 
Ditson k Co. ; also at N. D. Cotton's store. The flrsc of these 
Concerts to take place Saturday Erening, Not. 2Iit. 

DITSON & CO. have just published : 

THE WESTERN BELL. 

A Cnlleetlon of Gives, Quartetl*^ and Choruses, by B. A. Plft- 
KIIV8 and F. H. Peasi. A work of superior merit, aad one 
which will attain a universal popularity. Ilandsomely bound 
In cloth. Price $Q per doi. Single copies, by m&il or other- 
wise, SI. 

THE CONTINBBTTAI^ HARMOIVTy 

A Collection of the moni relebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthemt, 
and FaTorire Pieces, designed particularly for 

"OLD FOLKS' CONCERTS, >* 

And thf Social (Mrrle,cnn raining numernuw Compositions ttom 
Ancient Colln^tions of Piuilmody, not to be found In other 
hooks. Price S7,50 pi'r dos. S50 per hundred. Single copies, 
75 cents. 
Published by 

Oliver DItflon A Co., 277 WoMkingttm St. 

[CT^ Sold by nil Mu«ic Dealers and Booksellers. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 

MODEL SINGING BOOK FOR THE CUURCII, SCHOOL, 
OR FOR HOME USB. 

Sold by X R. MILLER, 929 IVanhlngtOB St. 
ATHENJSUM GALLERY. 

The Kxhthitlon at the BOSTON ATlIENiCaM will continue 
opon 'hroMi^h NoTt-mber. A number of attractlTe (Minting! 
will soon hv Hilded to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION IN SINOINQ — Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
dlicoarasfnipnt nnd to a lack of patronngM of all the profte- 
sions. SIONOR CORKLLI proposes to form Singing Clames at 
a price leduceable according to the number of .pupils. 

In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume tlieir studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 

1 person per quarter, $46 00 

2 " " 6000 

8 " " eooo 

4 " " 7000 

6 »' " WOO 

8 " " 9000 

10 " « 10000 

(C^ Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Ohiekering*! 
rooms, Masortle Temple, where Sig. Corelll himself will m 
found CTery Monday snd Thursday ttom 9 tlU 1 o^clock— or at 
the principal music' stores. 

CLASSES IN FIANO-FORTE PLAYINO. 

Mr. F. W. HEBRBACH brgs Imtcs to sUte to the citiasM of 
BottOD and Roxbury that he is prepared to glTe insttuetion in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subijcet haif% 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantiiites in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young stadent will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of tbt nnger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final sncoeaa so much 
depends. 

For farther Information apply to Mr. M , at his reeldenea, 
Ionic Hall. Roxbury ; or addrew at the music store* of 0. 
DItson k Co. or Russell k Richardson ; or at this offico. 

OOTOBBB, 1867. 

LUCLik, ^PIANO SOLO. 

OLIVER DITSON A CO. have just published— TIm 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of " Ditson^s Edition of Standard Operas." 
In PreM, LUCREZIA BORGIA. PUon Sok>,of the 



CARL ZERRAHN. having returned ttom Europe, la 
now ready to commence his course of Instruction in music. 
Please addrvss at Chickering k Sons*, or at any of the prin- 
cipal mude stores. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QOINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
nrrivnl from Europe giving thair nsual series of Concerts. 
All businrsj" matters for the herrices of the Club for public or 
private con "ert-. cnn he arranged by addresring 

THOMAS RYAN, SecreUry, 181 Harrison Avenue. 

OTTO DRE SEL 

May be address^-d at Kusseli k Rirhardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering's Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Mu!*ic le.«sons. #60 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; f80 per quHrter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

liTLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has tiM 

ItX honor to nniionnce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon ( Masses for (he instruction of Toung Ladles 
and Mli*ses on the Piano- Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Hancock Strvwt. 



AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

May be sddrewied at Messrs. Russell k Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hw» ncdnd Uh ftUawJuf iwmrdf IH ll»lt •lUblUOB 0( 
At tke Fair* of 1856: 



^RSSutuxitti Cb'Titittlt iHttlsnIc 0Ma (!«!(« I 



Ta£ 002.1> MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE 8ILTER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASEB, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

ABericau Inititnte, New Tork^ 

BE8T GRAND PIANO, 
THE OOLD MEDAL. 

Pennarlnnia Sute Aerlcnltnral Bodttj, 

THE HIGHEST PREHIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

Al tke niinola State Pair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Impomd /mm Enilind) 

3^95 Broadway, NT. 
To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOVBLLO-i Cuilnfar. No. 8. cddUIdi a llit at Uuilc 
f.r lh> UH of Choi.1 SwI.tlw, Church Chotn, inil Slinlnj 



Choru«M; OTmoiw. Sjn'ij 



WaTello'a Octk-va EdlUom sf Oi 

1 ll%nm. Hirdn^nlhoitD. McndclHDhD. 






RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

MOUTIII,-2- 

CA TALOGUE OF NE W MUSIC. 

OCTOBER. 



r THOU TAUOIIT Mli TO tOVB 



XNeTBTHSEHTAI. HUSIO. 

LE3 FEUIIXtS UOHTKS, l(thri(-EIua<, |^| 6, 

Lf(i.'biin Wt\j. K 



VOWX.JM't CHORAL HAMD.BOOK. 

L rotlfcLjDn of ibiiilF In irpuU* twkI pant. In (bl* work 
publlsbed (h« vhDla Df the tbam* p«ru of U» fOUovlug 



IMQ, I 



int, hf JOKAB CHIOKEB- 
Ima hM nmldi*! 10,000 
of that PUn» Id tba Uiilud 



PIANOS. InllMablMllODDf UuM 

StttH ud In Bnflud, tbi/ hari barn ■> 

Elerea Gold Medala, 

Serenteen Silrer Mednla, 

Four Broaie Medals. 

Vr AREBOOinS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



Huiddi 



" Baui 



fhput. 

L tl» Alto • 



TM»r piiu Is ibi TnibW CH«. 

COLLECnoW OF OLSBi. 

ud »ii(liiB i;iu> Oirc'nlir. Foi panlc'iilanaH UuiUiifH, No. 
fi, MBt pauii h« [or HM «iii. 

IfOVEI.Z.O'S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broad war. Naw Tark, 

lod u U Dnn StnM, 8alio Bqiun, and 34 Ponllrr, LoDdoa. 



Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

«b>n of Mule, iHll murn fna Bunpe la waain to i 
In FuplU >ft« Hot. Ik, and •"J*^ xldrwHl at Nib 



WILLIAM SCHULTZ 

GIVES ItutrncIlnB on Uir TIOUV, (ht FIANO-rOBTB, 
and In >b( TUEOKT OF MUS"' '" ■-■ ■ 

daD«,(U.B. Hotel), or utile Hiula 



LA SBMIKAMtDG (F llurp) 7, 
lOHA (JUlL'KSTti', IBIl.tlV,. 
UOSAMK, I'llE FUAIKUt FU) 

(Uia,. 



BRnCEUSK, 
WAVEIILKV FOLkV,'( 



1, SCllOTTISCIIK, ' 
8 Wintrr, it 

A a-ti^n 



.■HE, (A 



UE, FOI.KA FKA>ii;Aisit,(B ailtHV) 8. 

LBONOn A, Nocuim., ( A (1.1) , .■'.■.*j'"J2ii'; Ifi 

IWN OF BLISS, lEH..t|4, O. 0. F.™m! IE 

BIQN9 OF 

" ' ' •H.br l^lurlnUrol.. 

<0)», 



•rixYioH, by l^lurln Urolv. 



r OF MUSIC Addna ai Ua n 



BOSTON HUSIO SCHOOL, 

rrUlE Flftb T«m or Iha BoaliiB Mute SeUool will cOBBaaca 

A on Uocdar, tbe&ihof October i>«it,atH(KaalUaBaU. 

lutnuiloD will ht gins la tba MIowIdi dtparEmaau :- 

Sjitam bI NiKMIkii:, HuBonir, Cnunlnimlnt aad Fana. Ooa 

— '" ' Ho^l rons and I.iUuifnialioB. 

Cbani S1ii(lD(, Plaao-rona, TMIa, 
1 iDattamMiu. Prtca of laldon CU 



MRS. J. H. LONG, 

■VOOA-LIST CSOPRAITO>. 



XEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Sooau at RaT. 4. A. MId«<i Cbarch. . . .Bohool Stiaat, BoMoi 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Lata at lb. SfcoDd Pmb. Cbiinli), aod .f^ 

OROANI8T OF ST. PAULS OHUFtOH, 

ALBANT, N. T. 



a. ANDS£ & CO., 

Dipot of Foreign and American Mutie, 

UM CHBSTVDT BTBBBT, POILADBLFaiA, 

I, OlbDbaeli, PnbliiliFr of tba ooBpIHa Xdl- 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

InsttiutoT of till J(«n«- jDttt, aijin ft Riiwonj, 

» BATWABD PLACB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RMldanec Ra. SS Knacluid Sttaat. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m)n Df \\i "^ku onii Ringing, 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
iniFORTERS OF FOREIGN nVSIC, 

No. 769 BBOASWAT, oomar of Bintli St. 



G. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC, 
701 BROASWAT. NEW YORK, 

DipSt of ErartCt Grand Piano*. 
oiiunjLATiva HustCAL ubhabt. 

KT- OonitaiitJj OD band i 



lo. 2-K<itjf i;i)il.,i0J ., 

o.B-uld ArniUbilr, IE Hit) 4, 

0' 4— Im me lit ol tbe Irikb EoiliraDt, 



BQH-E'd F4HILV CIKCLB QLKE BOOK. |bb Ihaaiaid] 1 tt 

" VOUBO Aiuuca'. FI.UTB INHTBUCTOK, M 

I. >. " u abrtdird tdIL U> 
"II II TIOLIN I.\8TEIJl.Tt»t, (0 

" HiwauMii AccouuEON iNBTiiircrS^ w 

In Freaa, will be ready Not. 1st: 
aniDE FOIl THE VOUNO PIANIST, bj Joiraa Kkbu — 

EXPLANATION OF LETTBRB AND FIOURffi. 



niwl .Rail or Bijniw. tuhdIui froin 1, Iwhlrb npiMeota 

AN'9 ODIDE, ■lirpQaulDorgapun.HiB- 
of Thillxrf , ualfili of 4UC»'ilibnttd HdUsI 




WLoksaici Retail BcabiD 
\PIAIfO-rOItTE8 

AND MELODEOItB, 

From tha moat nlebiBted 

Eartem MaDii&ctoriw. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Raudolph Street, CUcaso, Bl. 



H-A-LLET, T>A.-'7~L& Oa OO. 




piiNoroRm, 



PATENT SUHPENSION BRIDOB AND QRAHD ACTIOir. 

40S ITasliinKtoii Street, Bwaton, 

(NHrBo^lsou Mukii.) 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 



Mums, (116 LIdhI nnllnnrtlos tU-Ot 

do eaeb lobaefanil >■ n« 

fqulrail iDadTBDOai forjurly adiw 



BDWAHD I,. BAJXm. MPaiO AJTP JOB PBIITTIMQ OFJIOB. Nol 31 BOHOOL BTHBBtI 
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Dublin, Oct. 16. — One of my objects in 
coming to the Emerald Ide, was to be present 
at the inauguration of the Moore Testimonial — 
a bronze statue, that has been recently erected 
to the memory of the author of ** Irish Melodies;** 
and yesterday I witnei«sed the ceremony. It took 
place in one of the principal squares of Dublin, 
where the statue, a bronze figure nine feet in 
height, stands upon a pedestal eighteen feet in 
height The Lord Lieutenant was present, the 
entire municipal authorities were on hand in pre- 
posterous fancy dresses, or ** official robes," as 
they call the red, yellow, and gilt garments, and 
there were Irishmen without number, of all classes. 
A band played several of the old Irish airs, com- 
mencing with one that brought up at once a sad 
remembrance of Moore. It was the sweet strains 
of— 

** The harp, that once through Tara*8 halls 
Its soul of music shed. 
Now lies as mute on Tara's walls 
As though that soul were fled." 

Then followed appropriate addresses, of which 
very few of those present heard a word; at 
a given signal, the veil was dropped from the 
statue, and there stood Moore, a pen in one hand, 
a scroll in the other, and in the act of listening 
to some strain of an old Irish air. He is dressed 
in modem costume, with a cloak thrown over his 
shoulders. 

As a work of art, this statue is not admired, 
and it certainly does not appear worthy of the 
really great poet to whom it is dedicated. But 
yet it is better than nothing, and for my part, I 
am very glad that I was enabled to be present at 



the inauguration. It will be something to remem- 
ber with delight for years to come, and it is some- 
thing which every musician will feel interested 
in. Than Moore, there never lived a poet that 
was more charged with musical sentiment — his 
poems and their music are inseparable, for how- 
ever excellent " Lalla Rookh" and his larjrer works 
may be, it is undoubtedly by his lyric ballads that 
he will be chiefly remembered. How many 
hearts have been delighted by these exquisite 
productions, it is impossible to compute, and the 
beautiful airs of Ireland owe their wide spread 
popularity to his wonls. I should feel tempted to 
speak of this a little further, had not a few 
paragraphs in one of the local papers met my eye 
and induced me to let you know the opinions of 
a real Irishman in regard to Moore and his music. 
Tlie writer says : — 

We cling with grateful recollection to the name 
and fame of the greatest lyric poet the world 
ever produced. He might be rivalled or surpassed 
in otner departments of literature, but in lyric 
poetry Moore stands immeasurabl^r above all who 
preceded him. As Irishmen we owe him much. 
Few have done so much for our country. His 
fame is interwoven with the national sorrows, and 
in the Melodies he has wedded to his own immortal 
verse the most perfect music that ever gave 
expression to human woe. Critics may prefer the 
Doric naturalness of Bums, or the joyous sim- 
plicity of Beranger, but the world has long ago 
disregarded the reasoning of critics and revelled 
in these delightful poems which charm the ear 
while they touch the heart The song of sorrow 
caused a pure and chastening influence wherever 
it was heard, and the thoughtless fly in the gilded 
saloons of fashion was wrapt in as fervent adora- 
tion as the Irish Exile singins the " sonr^s of his 
dear native plains" on the banks of the Mississippi 
or Missouri. In a peculiar and emphatic sense 
Moore is the poet of music — in trutn, his poetry 
is ideal music. In this character no poet of any 
1^ approaches him and few even resemble him. 
Lvery one with the slightest susceptibility for 
music must be aware of the readiness with which 
some emotions of the mind are excited by it — that 
there are some sentiments which seem to respond 
immediately to particular tones, independently of 
all prescribed or recognized associations of thought 
Moore's peculiar skul lay in givins voice to this 
inarticulate language. Take any of the old Irish 
airs. He found them associated with unmeaning 
or worthless words. He detected, by inspiration, 
the language of the air under the disguise, and so 
expressed it in verse that the wor£ alone now 
convey precisely that class of emotions which are 
suggested by the music. This is one of the rarest 
faculties. Bums had a litde of it, not much — 
Beranger a little more, but in Moore it is pre- 
eminent He stands above all rivalry in bestowing 
on an expressive air the gift of articulation. 
Another cnaracteristic of his poetry is the deep 
charm of pathos which pervades it When the 
heart is predisposed by recent sorrow, or when it 
dwells on the remembrance of its past emotions 
— when it is attimed to love, or romance, or gaiety 
to the soft and dreaming sadness which past 



illusions leave behind them, then the enchantment 
of his poetry is peculiarly felt It penetrates and 
searches the very heart We fondly dwell on the 
peculiar excellencies of our national Poet, though 
critics have long ago exhausted all that could be 
said on so fascinating a subject Moore lives and 
will live for ever in the Irish MelodieiJ. Indeed, 
he had a presentiment that Time would deal 
harshly with all the gorgeous orientalism, the 
gracefulness, and brilliancy of description of his 
more ambitious poems, but would spare those 
magical numbers which will pass from the mem- 
ories of Irishmen only with the extinction of the 
Irish race and name. 

In the evening a concert was announced, the 
first part consisting exclusively of Moore's melo- 
dies, and at a certain hour of the day, a new 
cantata by Mr. Ferdinand Glover, a young 
musician of Dublin, — the "Fire worshippers," 
the words from Moore's well-known poem, was 
performed. Unfortunately I did not hear of the 
intended performance, until half an hour after it 
had taken place, and thus probably lost a musical 
treat The journal from which I have previously 
quoted, g^ves a favorable opinion of the composi- 
tion. 

** It was" says the critic, " a tribute of native 
musical genius to the greatest lyric poet who has 
wedded so sweetly the melodies of his country 
with immortal verse. As a musical composition 
the cantata possesses great merit in point of 
originality and dramatic efl'ects, and some of its 
pas-sages are marked by vigor and expressiveness, 
whilst others are exquisitely figurative, tender, 
and melodious. Some of its strains partake of a 
great deal of the manner of the modem style of 
German composition, but in many of tlie rich and 
melodious passages with which it abounds we 
could trace some of the gifted young author's 
Italian impressions which he no doubt received 
during his long sojourn in the south of Europe. 
The concerted passages harmonize beautifully, 
and evidence in an unmistakable manner Mr. 
Ferdinand Glover's knowledge of his profession, 
to which we believe he is destined to De a great 
ornament It is admitted on all hands that the 
cantata is a wonderful musical production for one 
so young, and gives hi^h promise of future 
triumphs for him in musical art composition. The 
performance opened with the contralto recitative, 
" 'Tis moonlignt over Oman's sea," which was 
rendered with considerable ability. The quartet, 
" Sleep on," with its accompaniment, elicited 
general approbation. The soprano airs, ** Oh, 
what a pure and sacred thing," and " Yes, yes, 
she cried," are ceiiainly amongst the most beauti- 
ful bits of melody we have heanl for a considerable 
time, and were done every justice to bv the young 
lady who sang them. A tenor solo, " How sweetly 
does the moonbeam smile," and the succeeding 
choms, " Fond girl, nor fiend or angel he," were 
loudly and deservedly applauded. The conclud- 
ing tenor solo and chorus, "' My signal lights, I 
must away," were very fine, and were effectively 
given. rhe cantata, while in some parts it 
possesses minor faults, on the whole may be 
regarded as a highly successful effort of musical 
genius." 



The same afternoon I attended an organ exhi- 
bition at the Dublin Music Hall, a comfortable 
but small concert-room. The admission to the 
body of the house was twopence, and the per- 
formancCf consisting chiefly of fantasias on Irish 
melodies, was rather mediocre. The organ is not 
a new one, having been recently removed from 
Christ Church, one of the old Dublin Cathedrals, 
and stands at the rear of the orchestra platform. 
It is a tolerable instrument, with three banks of 
keys, the great organ containing two open diapa- 
sons, stopped diapason, double diapason, princi- 
pal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesqui altera, doublette and 
trumpet — the choir containing open and stopped 
diapa.sons, dulciana and flute ; and the swell, 
open, stopped and double diapasons, dulciana, 
principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra, doublette, 
trumpet and hautboy. There are also two oc- 
taves of pedals. To celebrate the erection of 
this organ in the concert-room, HandeVs " Mes- 
siah " was performed here a few nights ago, en- 
tirely by resident talent. 

In the evening 1 went to the opera house to hear 
PiccOLOMiNi in her great, rdle — Tm Tranata. 
The house was crowded to excess, and the "gods" 
were rampant as usual. They sang " Wait for 
the Wagon," and " Old Folks at Home," and 
" Nelly Bly " in full chorus. They renewed the 
never-failing combat with the men with white 
hats, and were vociferous in their denunciations 
of those who presumed to inspect their move- 
ments with the lorgnette ; and, indeed, they did 
not cease their noise until the curtain rose, thus 
quite drowning the delicate movement for violins 
with which Verdi prefaces this opera. 

The appearance of Piccolomini was the signal 
for a tremendous ovation, which was renewed 
when the popular tenor, GiuoLixi, joined the fes- 
tive company on the boards. He is an ungainly, 
awkward-looking man, yet appears to be an old 
stager, and manages his voice with exquisite skill. 
In the beautiful air, De miei coUenti, he was en- 
cored ; and certainly he made a more effective 
piece of it than I had supposed possible. He 
acts with care ; but that is all. He seems to have 
little real histrionic genius; and his voice not 
being powerful or astonishingly sweet, I cannot 
help wondering how he can for a moment be 
compared with Mario. But he is one of those 
singers, who, while they perform no startling vo- 
cal feats, yet improve upon acquaintance, and as 
he never sings a false note, or allows his attention 
to be diverted from his rdle, wherever he sinsfshe 
wins a substantial popularity. Signor Bellktti, 
as the Germont p&e, sang with the finished taste 
of a true artist His style is something like that 
of Giuglini— careful, excellent, and gratifying to 
the ear, without arousing any sudden outbursts of 
enthusiasm. 

And now, having reserved Piccolomini to the 
last, I will dismiss her in a few words. We have 
all heard of her wonderful rendition of the role 
of Violetta — how ladies faint, and men are af- 
fected to tears thereby — how brilliant and lively 
she is in the banquet scenes, how pale and ghast- 
ly in the dying passages. Perhaps I had ex- 
pected too much, or, more probably, my ideas of 
the rdle had been too completely realized by 
Gazzaniga*s rendering of it, but certain it is, that, 
acknowledging all the graces of Piccolomini, I 
have failed to discover in her Violetta that excel- 
lence which created such a sensation in London 
and Paris. To be sure it is a very fine perform- 



ance, and vocally superior to that of Gazzaniga ; 
but as an acti'ess the latter surpasses her more 
famed professional sister. Piccolomini made no 
point in her entire performance to equal the Gran 
Dio ! morir si giovane^ with which Gazzaniga so 
completely electrifies her audience; and 1 am 
certain that if the latter were to appear in this 
role in Dublin, she would create a sensation to 
which the Piccolomini excitement would be as 
the twittering of a swallow to the full song of a 
nightingale. 

I spoke in my last about the pretensions of the 
Philadelphians to musical superiority, and it must 
be admitted that they have some rijrht to feel 
proud. Here in Dublin I have heard, in a cele- 
brated opera house, the troupe to which the most 
d ist in gu^ circles of London, the greatest city in 
the universe, have listened night after night 
with rapture, and whose successes have been re- 
echoed till the names of Piccolomini and Giuglini 
are as familiar to the ears of lovers of music in 
America as those of any of our own singers ; yet 
I look back to the ma}]:nificent stvlc in which 
Traviata %vas brought out at the opening of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, and cannot help 
acknowledging, that, both musically and intrinsi- 
cally, its rendition was vastly superior to that of 
the great London troupe, while, as to the scenic 
decorations, the appearance of the house, and the 
brilliancy of the audience, the Philadelphians are 
infinitely in the advance. 

By the way, we had a " scene " between the 
acts which I had nearly forgotten to refer to. 
The " gods " were enjoying themselves as usual, 
when they were stilled by the sound of a clear, 
musical voice, that soared far above their Babel 
of confusion, and in a few moments every other 
sound was still. A young man was standing in 
the first row of the upper gallery, and holding 
up what appeared to be a piece of music, was 
singing a familiar air which was quickly recog- 
nized as the Di pe»catore of Donizetti's Lucrezia. 
His voice was pleasant, and he sang the Italian 
words intelligibly. All the house was still ; and 
it was a curious sight to behold the upturned 
faces below, for every one, both in the orchestra 
and auditorium, were intently listening to and 
gazing at the musical "god," the shirtrsleeved 
Apollo in the gallery. When he ceased, his ef- 
forts were applauded vehementiy, and honored 
with a peremptory encore, and again, in response 
to the vociferous request of the audience to con- 
tinue, he next attempted the Libiamo from Tra- 
viata. This appeared to be too much for the 
patience of Arditi ; whether he feared that the 
new singer would outrival his friend Giuglini, or 
whether he was merely tired of waiting, I cannot 
tell, but certain it is that he gave a signal to his 
musicians, they went to work tuning their violins 
with excruciating fidelity, and the tenor in the 
galleiy was quickly drowned by the scraping of 
the catgut in the orchestra. Who the ambitious 
youth was, no one seemed to know ; but he really 
possessed an admirable voice, and sang with con- 
siderable feeling. Perhaps in years to come some 
future Rubini or Mario will refer with pleasure 
to his first debut one evening in October, in the 
Year of Grace one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven, in the upper gallery of the Dublin 
Opera House. Yours, &c., Trovator. 



New York, Nov. 11. — After the manner of 
all artists, whether soi-disant or real, Thalberq 



and ViKUXTRMPS have been giving " positively 
last concerts" without number. But as every- 
thing mundane must have an end, the end seems 
to have come even to these " last things." These 
concerts were, of course, all built upon the same 
frame with the previous ones, the only difference 
being in some of the minor decorations, i. e. the 
singers and secondary' players. They reminded 
one of a set of old-fa.<hioned variations by Hcrz or 
Hunten, with Thalberg and Vieuxtemps for the 
theme. And as these compositions, empt}-, cold 
and brilliant though they were, could affonl a 
certain sort of enjoyment when executed with 
perfection, so these concerts, too, please from the 
excellence of performance which they afford. In 
point of true mnsic, alas, the one are generally as 
deficient as the other. Tlie few choice bits with 
which we are refreshed, only serve to sliow still 
more plainly the inferiority, in this respect, of 
the accompaniments. 

Frezzolini, D*Anori, Cairoli, Gassier, 
Rocco. Labocrtta, and a violoncellist rejoicing 
in the euphonious appellation of Frri Klrtzer, 
were the satellites which clustered around the 
two planets upon their several last appearances. 
D*Angri and Rocco, jolly and brimming over 
with fun, gave us an exquisitely comic duet from 
the Jtaliaria in Aigeri. The former won show- 
ers of applause (which made my heart heavy 
at the public taste) by her rrr — rrr — rrr — rata- 
plan, but also well deserve<l praise for her won- 
derful execution in Nacqui aWaffanno, Frezzo- 
lini I heard for the first time at one of these 
entertainments, and was not ver}- highly edified 
by her weak voice and not particularly brilliant 
vocalization. In the latter, indeed, she does not 
equal the innocent, good-natured little Cairoli. 
I fancy her forte lies in her acting. Gassier s 
voice and singing I like better — Labocetta's af- 
fectation and grimaces less than ever. Thalberg 
gave us, among other things, the funeral march 
of Chopin (such a crescendo !} and Mendelssohn's 
" Spring Song " — both exquisitely. In two duets 
from the Huguenots and Don Giovanni, both he 
and Vieuxtemps surpassed themselves ; the Batti, 
hatii and several other airs sounded delicioasly 
from the violin of the latter. '^The two also played 
accompaniments to the trio from / Lombardi in 
a masterly manner. The second time I heard 
Vieuxtemps I was a little disapfjointed, and thought 
I had been carried away by enthusiasm on my 
first hearing ; but last Thursday my first impres- 
sion was completely renewed. His rendering of 
the Lucia fantasia is perfection. Could we but 
hear him in some classic work, or in one of his 
own great concertos, or even in a quartet, in 
which, as one of our first musicians tells me, he 
is really grand I 

The Sunday concerts at the Academy, with all 
the opera forces, vocal and instrumental, Thal- 
berg, and Vieuxtemps, and others to sing and 
play oratorios, symphonies, &c., are said to be 
well attended and attractive. I can only regret 
that they are not on another day. To-night a 
new music hall, Mozart Hall, is to be opened by 
a concert of Italian music, given by Mme. La- 
grange for the l>enefit of Mile. Henriette 
Simon, to enable her to study in Europe. 
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Obitnary Notioe of Thomas Crawford 

[From the Boston Courier.] 
It is now a little more than eighteen years since 
we first heard the name of Aomas Crawford. 
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Mr. Sumnor, in a letter dated from the nei{?hbor- 
hood of Rome, July 26, 1839, spoke of him in 
language which wc venture to quote, and which 
will now be read with melancholy interest on 
account of its prophetic spirit. *' In my last letter 
* dated from Rome I mentioned that thero was an 
American sculptor there, who needed and de- 
served more patronarre than he has. I wish now 
to call your particular attention to his case, and 
through you to interest for hiin such of niv friends 
as you may choose to mention it to. itc is Mr. 
Thomas Crawibnl of New York ; he conmienced 
life humbly; learned something of sculpture in 
the study of Frazce, where, among other things, 
he worked upon the heads of Judgo Proscott and 
Judge Story; here he saved some little money 
and gained a love for his art ; and on this capital 
(of which his devotion to his profession was the 
larger part) he came abroad to stndv here the ^ 
great remains of ancient sculpture, ifere he has 
studied diligently, and ibrme<l a pure, classical, 
and decided t^ste, loving and feeling the antique 
anfl ITiorwaldsen. The latter, 1 have occasion to 
know, has shown him much kind consideration, 
which of itself is no mean praise among the 
thousand young artists of Rome, and from the 
greatest sculptor of motlern times. The three 
principal English sculptors here, whose names are 
well known in their own country, though they 
may not have reached you, speak of Crawford as 
a remarkable artist. And I will add, that I think 
he gives promise of doing more than they have 
done. I have seen his bas-reliefs, the heads he 
has done, and some of his most important studies. 
They all show the right direction : they are simple, 
chaste, firm, and expressive." Then follow^s a 
description and high praise of the Oq^heus which 
he was then enn:af;ed in modelling];. 

Crawford, at the date of the letter from which 
the above extract is taken, was twenty-six years 
old, having been born in New York in 1813, and 
he had been for four years a resident of Rome. 
His life had been up to that time, and was indeed 
for some years afterwards, one of uncomplaining 
privation, patient toil, and gallant enaurancc. 
He had but few acquaintances beyond the circle 
of art: his manners were reserved and uncourtly: 
his commissions were few and small, and there 
were doubtless many moments when the bunlen 
oF expectation rested heavily upon him, and his 
ardent spirit, conscious of unoccupied power, 
chafed under the discipline of inaction. But his 
was one of those vigorous natures that are never 
paralyzed or weakened by the want of present 
success or immediate recognition. Come what 
might, he could not and would not be idle. His 
hands must find something to do; and he would 
do it with all his min^ht. Many years afterwards, 
when we were standing with him before the statue 
of Demosthenes in the Vatican, he remarked in a 
quiet way that he had once made a marble copy 
of this work, for the sum of four hundred dollars, 
if we remember right : at any rate, it was an 
incredibly small sum, such as could hardly have 
secured to him, during the prosecution of the work, 
the wages of a day laborer. With a man of such 
genius, and such resolution, success was simply a 
question of time. 

When Mr. Sumner returned home in 1840, he 
procured by subscription amon^ his friends the 
means of sending to Crawford an order for a 
marble copy of the statue of Orpheus for the 
Boston Athenoeum. This work arrived in the 
course of the next ^'ear, and the admiration it 
awakened fully justified Mr. Sumner's report of 
its merits, and at once ^ave the sculptor a high 
and sure place in art. The reception of the statue 
in Boston was an era in his life, such as so 
fi^quently occurs in the career of the artist; 
marking the moment in which the star of his 
genius l)egins to rise above the horizon, and to 
attract the general eye. Commissions now began 
to come to him in moderate measure. The Cupid, 
owned by Mr. Jonathan Phillips, the group of 
Mercury and Pandora, in the possession of Mr. 
Parker, and the head of Medora, of which Mr. 
J. J. Dixwell and Prof. Parsons have copies, 
belong to this period of his life. 

In 1844 he came to this country, and in the 
course of the same year was married to Miss 



Louisa Ward, second daughter of the late Samuel 
Wanl, of New York, a union which secured to 
him the most entire and ex(|uisite happiness, and 
acted in the most favorable manner alike upon 
the development of his genius and the ripening 
of his character. 'J'o a reserved and concentrated 
nature like his, which found little satisfaction in 
the light pleasures of societVt and still less in the 
riot and excess of that wild fife in which so many 
artists waste their time and impair their powers, the 
soothing and tranquilizing influences of domestic 
life were of great im}M>rtj\nce ; and they were 
given to him in as large measure as the lot of 
humanitv will j)cnnit it. From this time forward 
his whole being turned upon two poles ; his art 
and his home. lie worked with impassioned 
diligence in his studio, and the refreshment which 
exhausted natui*e demanded was drawn from the 
purest and sweetest sources that earth can fur- 
nish. 

From the date of his marriage his life flowed 
on in an unbroken curi'cnt of occupation and 
peace : lis genius every day drawing the materials 
of growth from the calm air of happiness. His 
devotion to his art, which had carried him so 
hei*oicalIv through his lonjj veal's of waiting and 
Struggle, kept the finn temper of his spirit from 
yielding, in the least degree, to the blandishments 
of comjiarative ease. Success, recognition, the 
assur ince of work, acted upon Crawfonl's nature 
like dew and sunshine upon the flower. With 
him to be occupied was happiness ; to be idle was 
torture. W^e never knew a man to whom might 
be more truly applied that fine illustration of 
Luther's, which compares the human heart to a 
millstone which, when wheat is put under it, grinds 
the wheat but when there is no wheat there grinds 
and teal's itself. He was never happier, never in 
higher spirits, than when he had as much to do as 
could be accomplished only by the most resolute 
and uninteri'upted industry. What to most men 
would have been a bunlen was to him only a spur. 

The writer of this notice spent the greater part 
oi Uie winter of 1847-48, and a portion of the 
spring of 1848, in Rome ; and not a day passed 
without seeing more or less of CrawforJ. He was 
then living in the Corso, in a suite of rooms not 
long afterwards exchanged for the second floor of 
the Villa Negroni. His studio was in the Piazza 
Barberini. Two young children were already 
blooming around his hearth. How busily, how 
happily, his days went by ! In the winter season 
there are always many Americans resident in 
Rome ; and all who had any claims w^ere received 
at his house with that cordial and sincere hospi- 
tality which brought back to the wanderer's heart 
the sweet sensations of home. How distinctly do 
these pictunjs of the past rise up before the mind's 
eye ! tlie pleasant room, lighted up with the genial 
wood fire ; the warm grasp of the outstretched 
hand ; the beaming smile, that was a heart-smile 
as well as a lip-smile ; the sweet, stammering Ital- 
ian of the little ^irl, not forgetting the friendly 
wag of Carlo's tail — a good dog — but who would 
hunt the sheep on the Campagna, and always 
came back from our walks with one end of his 
master's handkerchief tied to his collar, and a 
verv penitent expression in his pendulous ears. 

Crawford was at that periotl busily engaged in 
his profession, but not so absorbed by it that he 
could not give to us many precious and profitable 
hours of companionship. With him we rambled 
in long walks over tne Campagna, visited tlie 
galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol, and ex- 
plored all the highways and bye-ways of Rome ; 
listening to his instructive conversation on Art, 
and to tliose ft'esh and interesting revelations of 
Italian life and manners which his long residence 
in the land and his familiar acquaintance with its 
people so well qualified him to make. Occasion- 
ally, too, though rarely, he would let drop an in- 
cidental reminiscence or two of his own early 
struggles and privations, but in the most simple 
and natural wav, as one not disposed to magnify 
or parade his claims to sympathy on that behalf. 
Should we ever visit Rome again, there would 
hang over its temples and fragments a more 
pensive shade than that cast by those solemn 
teachings of Time which address all experiences 
alike : — 



** But. O, for the touch of a vanished hand 
Ana the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

We live by memory and hope : in the sharp 
sense of presefit bereavement, in the conscious- 
ness that a light has been taken away from the 
path of life, let us not forget what we have had. 
Those vanished hours are forever locked in the 
heart, and cannot be taken from it till it has 
ceased to beat If " a thing of beauty be a joy 
forever," still more so is the memory of the pre- 
cious moments passed in full communion and aeep 
sympathy with a noble and affectionate nature, 
by whose influence our own was quickened, ele- 
vated and inspired. 

In 1849, Crawford visited America with his 
family, and itimained here some months. While 
he was here, the State of Virginia invited com- 
petition from artists for a monument in honor of 
VVashingtou, and he was induced to enter the 
lists. Ihe design which he presented was at 
once preferred to all others, and we believe with- 
out a dissenting voice among tho^e upon whom 
the duty of selection was devolved. He felt, 
and, with the frank simplicity of his nature, ex- 
pressed, great pleasure in this success. It was, 
indeed, the crowning triumph of his life, and 
gave him entire assurance that all his future was 
sure, both in comprehension and occupation. His 
genius had hitherto moved exclusively in the re- 
gion of the beautiful : there, in<leed, it was at 
home, and no artist's imagination was ever more 
fruitful than his in shapes of loveliness and grace ; 
but in the core of his heart there was a deep 
longing for the opportunity of soaring into the 
higher sphere of the grand, the heroic, the sub- 
lime. He had an instinctive conviction — and it 
was a true one — that his best strength lav here. 
The execution of the monument to Washington 
called forth and tasked all his faculties ; and he 
addressed himself to his work with no misgiving 
or self-distrust, but with the serene composure of 
a mature and disciplined mind, perfectly con- 
scious of its powers, and calmly welcoming the 
occasion that taxed them to the utmost. Several 
private commissions, of a most gratifying kind, 
were given to him ; the statue of James Otis, for 
the Mount Auburn Chapel, was entrusted to him ; 
and, at a later period, a new and proud profes- 
sional triumph was won by him when he was se- 
lected to execute so many of the works in sculp- 
ture designed for the embellishment of the Capitol. 

From his return to Rome, in 1849, till his last 
fatal illness, his life was one of intense and in- 
credible labor ; and the amount of work he ac- 
complished was proportionably great His toil 
was commonly protracted far into the night, and 
sometimes extended into the morning hours. In 
the space of eighteen months, if we remember 
rightly, he designed and modelled upwards of 
twenty statues, — some of them of heroic size, — 
an achievement to which the annals of art hardly 
aflbrd a parallel. Without doubt, he worked too 
hard, and overtasked his powers, though we be- 
lieve the disease of wliich he died haa no con- 
nection with this fact The Washington Monu- 
ment, his labors for the Capitol, the noble statue 
of Beethoven, the group of the Children in the 
Wood, the Hebe and Ganymede, were executed 
during this period. A long life of the highest 
achievement, crowned with the most enduring 
triumphs, seemed to be before him ; for he was of 
a vigorous frame, and, with the exception of one 
of those fevers incident to Rome, his residence 
in that city had been marked by uninterrupted 
health. But it was not so ordained ; and the 
summons went forth to withdraw from earth the 
light of his genius just as it had reached its full 
meridian height 

He came to America in 1856, and returned to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year, leaving his 
family behind him. Knowing how severe and 
protracted his toils had been, we were struck 
witii the unworn vigor and energy which animat- 
ed his countenance and beamed from his move- 
ments. There had always been the stamp of 
power upon his presence, but it had never seemed 
so marked as now. There was no touch of lan- 
guor or weariness in him : there was not a fibre 
in aU his frame which did not seem informed 
with vital force. His spirits, too, were high and 
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radiant; hope and joy were sparklins upon his 
crest ; and there was in him a delightful mixture 
of grand manly power and boyish lighthearted- 
ness. He had grown in all things since we last 
saw him. With what delight, admiration, and 
pride we looked upon him ! What a glorious fu- 
ture we saw before him! But even then the 
shafl of death had been sped to its mark. 

During the latter weeks of his residence here 
his friends had observed a slight protusion of the 
left eye. This proved to be the first indication 
of a cancerous tumor upon the brain. The evil 
kept slowly but steadily increasing after his return 
to Rome in the autumn. He lufkle light of it, at 
first, in his letters to his wife ; and probably he 
wrote as he felt ; for he had a brave spirit, and 
never anticipated or mac^nificd trouble. But he 
was soon obngcd to bow his head under the weight 
of the burden that was imposed upon him. Sadly 
and reluctantly he laid aside his chisel, and turned 
away from his unfinished plans, but could not 
}'ield to the conviction that his earthly work was 
done. He was tenderly and carefully nursed bv 
a beloved sister, with whom his relations had al- 
ways been of the most intimate and affectionate 
character. But we need not recount in detail 
the successive steps of a long path of sorrow 
growing darker at every moment. The seat of 
his disease was examined by an operation in 
Rome, but with no very hopeful result. In com- 
pliance with the advice of his physician, he was 
removed to Paris, where he was joined by his 
wife ; but there, after due examination, his case 
was pronounced beyond the resources of surgical 
skill. From Paris he was taken to London in the 
hope that something might be done for him by a 
distinguished medical gentleman, a countryman 
also, who had long given pailicular attention to 
the disease under which he was languishing. 
The first results of the new treatment gave birth 
to a few faint gleams of hope ; but the dark cloud 
soon settled over him again. His decline was 
gradual ; for his powerful constitution and strong 
will fought inch by inch against the foe of life. 
His sufferings were most severe and protracted ; 
but they were most patiently and heroically borne. 
His sickness, indeed, brought out traits of char- 
acter not suspected by those who knew him but 
superficially. He was /)f a naturally impatient 
spirit, and sometimes chafed at trifies ; but under- 
neath this external impressibility there lay a deep 
heart of reserved endurance and fortitude ; and 
now, when the trial had gone so far beyond the 
temperament, and the great burden was laid upon 
the inner soul, it was serenely and calmly borne, 
as God's appointment, at which no child of his 
should murmur. The noblest work of his hands 
— his Washin^n or Beethoven — was not nobler 
than the grandeur of his death. On the 10th of 
October, after nearly a year of suffering, the 
merciful summons of relief came. 

Crawford's whole life and entire powers were 
given to his art From his very boynood he had 
no other hope, purpose, or aspiration, than to be 
a sculptor. No stone-cutter ever labored in his 
trade more assiduously and steadily than he did 
in his studio ; and thus, in considering his claims 
to be remembered and honored, we are, first of 
all, to ask what is his rank in his art ? To this 
question there can be but one answer : that it is 
very high. About his exact comparative place 
there may be a difference of opinion ; but there 
can be no difference among candid minds as to his 
positive rank. In our judgment there is no sculp- 
tor in modem times who can be pronounced his 
superior, unless, perhaps, Thorwaldsen may be 
excepted — we do not speak of Ranch, as we have 
not had the opportunity of seeing his works — 
and had Crawford lived to the age of the great 
Scandinarian, posterity' would have given him, at 
least, as high a place upon the roll of fame. But 
this is vague commendation, though strong : he 
deserves a more discriminating praise. 
[Ooneluiion next WMk.] 
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Votes on a Paisage in Hawkins's History of Xasio. 
By a. W. THAYB&. 

The passage relates to Handel ; is found in 
Tol. v., (original ed.) pp. 266-7, and is as fol- 



lows, save the letters which I have inserted for 
subsequent reference : — 

The reception which Handel met with from 
Steffani was such as made a lasting impression 
upon his mind ; the followinji; is the manner in 
which he related it to the author of this work : — 

(a) '* When I first arrived at Hanover I was a 
young man under twenty ; (b) I was acquainted 
with the merits of Steffani, and he had heard of 
me ; (c) I understood somewhat of music, and," 
putting forth both his broad hands, and extending 
his fingers, " could play pretty well on the organ ; 
(d) he received mc with great kindness, and took 
an early opportunity to introduce me to the prin- 
cess Sophia and the Elector's son, giving them to 
understand that I was what he was pleased to 
call a virtuoso in music ; (e) he obliged me with 
instructions for my conduct and behavior during 
my residence at Hanover ; (/) and being called 
from the city to attend to matters of a public con- 
cern, he left me in possession of that favor and 
patronage which himself had enjoyed for a series 
of years." 

When one reads this statement, as given by 
honest thoujsh not seldom inaccurate Sir John 
Hawkins, the air of truth which pervades it is such 
that he takes every word for gospel ; and, indeed, 
according to Hawkins's chronology of Handel's 
early years, it is consistent enough with the rest 
of the history. But turning to Schoelcher, and 
fixing the chronolog}' as he has done by the dates 
of Handel's own MSS., the tale becomes one suc- 
cession of absurdities. Let us compare the two 
chronologies. 

Hawkins. Sehcelcher. 

Handelin Berlin 1698 ....1696 

Produces Alroira, 169S-9....1706 

Leaves Hamburg, 1701-2.. . .1706 

Produces Roderigo, in Florence, .... 1702 .... 1706-7 

Comes to Hanover, {under 20) 1704 .... 1709 

Goes to England 1710 ....1710 

Dwell for a moment upon the story in the light 
of Schoelcher's dates. 

(a) Upon his arrival in Hanover, towards the 
close of 1 709, he was not under ^ but nearly five 
years over, twenty. (6.) Was acquainted with 
the merits of Steffani, and Stefi*ani had heard of 
him ; and yet, say Mr. Schcelcher and other au- 
thorities, the two had become personally acquaint- 
ed in Venice in 1707. Absurd, (c.) Handel 
knew something of music, and could play pretty 
well upon the organ ; — was that all he could say 
of himself after all his Hamburg and Italian 
compositions for the stage, the church, and the 
concert room ? Absurd, (d) Steffani introduces 
him as a virtuoso. What ! a mere instrumental 
performer, when he had known him as the Ros- 
sini of his day, making a triumphal tour through 
Italy ? Absurd. («.) Stefi*ani obliged him with 
instructions for his conduct and behavior while at 
Hanover, and this af\er being the guest of cardi- 
nals and princes for three years in the most po- 
lished cities of Italy ! Absurd. 
I^Are we, then, to conclude the story to be a 
fabrication of honest Sir John ? Schoelcher seems 
to |think so. He says (p. 428) " Hawkins pro- 
tends to have been told by Handel himself," &c. 
On the other hand, I believe every word of it, 
making allowance for a mistake which I hope to 
be able to explain before I get through. There 
is hardly a member of that system which used to 
revolve around Dr. Johnson so well known to the 
readers of this generation as Hawkins ; and though 
we know him to have been often inaccurate and 
mistaken, we also know that when he positively 
states that Handel told him so and so, he is wor- 
thy of that perfect confidence which unblemished 



honor and unsuspected veracity always inspires. 
There is a mistake in Hawkins in this matter, 
that's clear ; but what is it ? I think it to be one 
which Mr. Sch<clcher and all the authorities have 
followed ; i. e., the statement, a few sentences be- 
fore, in these words : ^* He determined to return 
to Germany. He had no particular attachment 
to any city, but having never seen Hanover ^ he 
bent his toay thither,** The error is, I venture to 
suggest, in making Handel's visit to Hanover afler 
his return from Italy his first appearance there, 
if we suppose him to have been in tliat city in 
1 703, the whole tXory becomes perfectly clear and 
rational \ and this I suggest as a fact which has 
escaped the biographers, but which is not suscep- 
tible of positive proof from any authorities which 
are at hand. Still there seems to be enough col- 
lateral evidence in my possession to confirm Haw- 
kins's positive assertion that Handel told him he 
was in Hanover before he was twenty years of 
age. 

Let us examine the passage again, clause by 
clause, (a.) The idioms of a man's native lan- 
guage will invariably exercise more or less influ- 
ence upon his expressions, when talking in a for- 
eign tongue. If Handel's words had been " the 
first time I visited Hanover," they would have 
been an exact translation of the meaning of a 
German phrase the words of which he would nat- 
urally translate " when I first arrived," and Haw- 
kins would have doubtless so understood him, had 
he not previously become impressed with the idea 
that this first visit was afler the Italian tour. At 
all events, he has given us the right date, 1 70S ; 
and if Handel really was under twenty upon his 
first arrival, my theory would be correct We 
know, from the date of the death of Handel's 
father, 1697, as given by Schoelcher, that the 
young musician had returned from Berlin at least 
six years before his appearance at the organ in 
Hamburg, where Mattheson made his acquaint- 
ance on the 9th of July, 1 703. Now, during all 
this six years we know absolutely nothing of 
him, beyond some obscure intimations from his 
biographers that he resumed his studies with 
Zackau,and gave lessons, except what Telemann 
has recorded. Let us examine Telemann, em- 
ploying his autobiography as given in Mattheson's 
Ehrenpforte, 

He was bom at Magdeburg — ^now-a-days three 
hours by railroad due east of Hanover — March 
14th, 1681. At thirteen years of age he went to 
Zellerfeld (across the brook from Clausthal) in 
the Hartz Mountains. In his seventeenth year 
he crossed the Hartz and entered the Gymnasium 
at Hildesheim, where he composed much music, 
yet took the third place in his class of 150 pupils, 
making the works of Steffani^ Rosenmilller, Cor- 
elli, and Caldara his models. " The two neigh- 
boring musical establishments at Hanover and 
Brunswick," sap he, " which I visited upon ex- 
traordinary festivals, during all the fairs and often 
besides, gave me the opportunity to learn to know 
and distinguish in the former the French, in the 
latter the theatrical style— in both especially the 
Italian." Finally he wished for a " higher school," 
and returned to Magdeburg to make arrange- 
ments to go to Leipzig to study law. His musical 
studies were so distasteful to his widowed mother, 
that he left all his instruments and music at home, 
and, he adds, " took my way in 1 701 toward Leip- 
zig, having upon the journey very nearly taken the 
poison of music again in Halle, through the ac- 
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quaintance of the already at that time powerful 
George Fried. Handel." He relates how he be- 
came plunged again into musical matters, and at 
last obtained his mother's consent to devote himself 
to music ; how he wrote apiece for the church every 
fortnight, and soon was made director of the opera, 
for which he began to compose ; and then says 
(* the pen of the excellent Johann Kuhnau served 
me as a model in fugue and counterpoint ; but in 
melodic movements and their examination, Han- 
del and I had constant occupation in the frequent 
visits we paid each other, as well as in our corre- 
spondence." (Halle and Leipzig are 24 miles 
only apart) 

In their intercourse with each other did not 
Telemann describe to his friend — four years 
younger than he — what he had seen and heard 
at Hanover and Brunswick ? describe Stcfiani 
and his music, the bands, orchestras, and operatic 
company of those cities? Strange if he did not; 
still stranger if Handel was not excited by what 
he heard. 

There is no intimation whatsoever of the dura- 
tion of this acquaintance between the two young 
composers — nothing to show that Handel was still 
in Halle as late as 1 70S. We only know that on 
the 9th of July that year he was in the organ-loft 
of the Mary Magdalen church in Hamburg, and 
met Mattheson there, who took 'him home with 
hinL Now how did he get there ? and why ? 

Let us answer the last question first. Handel's 
genius was essentially dramatic. He had had a 
taste of Opera when a child in Berlin. His in- 
course with Telemann must have fanned the 
flame ; and his friend's position — at the head of 
an opera, although so young — must have given a 
powerful impulse to his ambition. The little 
town of Halle — whose university had only exist- 
ed since 1694 — could give little opportunity for 
the display of his abilities, for the attainment of 
wealth and a position, or for study. But circum- 
stances had decided him for opera, just as they 
had at this precise time decided for Bach — ^less 
than- four weeks younger than he — his destiny as 
the great contrapuntist and writer for the church. 

But whither shall Handel turn his steps ? Leip- 
zig, with its few operas during the time of its 
annual fairs, and with young Telemann as their 
director, was exhausted; Brunswick, so far as 
we know the histor)' of that stage at that time, 
could offer no very great inducements for an ex- 
tended residence; Berlin was distant, and, as 
well as Dresden, given up to the Italians, with 
composers and musicians who were appointees of 
the Court, and tied to their duties — not therefore 
places for the independent Handel Hamburg, 
on the other hand, was a free city ; its German 
Opera was then the finest in Germany, and, 
above all, it had Reinhard Keiser as its composer. 

Hasse, who was for many years during the 
middle of the last century-, afler the wane of 
Handel and before the rise of Gluck, altogether 
the greatest of the then living operatic composers, 
was for some years tenor singer under Keiser. 
His testimony in his last years was that Keiser 
'* was the greatest composer that ever lived," and 
yet he had sung in Handel's works, knew them 
thoroughly, and refused to vint England to com- 
pete with him. This, then, was why Handel 
went to Hamburg. Now how did he go ? 

In those' days, as now, upon leaving Halle, he 
would travel north by the great road to Kdthen, 
and thence to Magdeburg. Here two ways were 



open to him : to take a boat, and float down the 
long, tedious windings of the Elbe, or follow the 
great post road to Brunswick, where he might 
hear the music which Telemann had doubtless so 
often described to him, and thence onward to 
Hanover, where he might see StefTani and hear 
the ** music in the French style." From Hano- 
ver the road was almost due north to Hamburg. 
There was little if any difference in the distance 
bv these two routes. There can be little doubt 
which route Handel chose. 

(6) '* I was acquainted with Stcffani's merits, 
and he had heard of me." Of course Telemann, 
who had been so often in Hanover, and who had 
made StefTani's works his models, had made his 
friend well acquainted with that singer and com- 
poser's merits; and, on the other hand, the story 
of the wonderful boy who had astonished the 
Court and composers of Berlin could not be un- 
known to hinL But how absurd the statement if 
they had met before the time referred to in Ve- 
nice ! But they did not meet in Venice. Stef- 
fani was busy all those ye«'ir8 in North Germany 
with his music and politics, as we shall see. 

(c) This clause needs no farther comment. 

{d) " He received me with great kindness, and 
took an early opportunity to intro<luce me to the 
princess Sophia," &c. This princess was married 
to Frederick William, Swine the First, of Prussia 
in 1708, and removed to Berlin. Handel's intro- 
duction to her therefore must have been before 
his Italian journey. 

(ff) This clause also requires no farther com- 
ment. 

(/) W^ come now to the resignation of the 
Kapellmeistership by StefTani in Handel's favor. 
Main waring (1 760) originates the story of Han- 
del's having made the acquaintance of Stetfani 
in Venice. His words are : " This person (whose 
character is elegantly sketched by a lover of his 
Art and friend to his memory) he had seen at 
Venice, the place of his nativity." Agai ' : 
** Those who are inclined to see a fuller account 
of him may consult those Memoirs of his life, 
consisting, indeed, of a very few pages, but suffi- 
cient to do him great honor." I know nothing 
farther of these memoirs ; but in 1 764 an article 
appeared in the ** Hamburgischer Journal," co- 
pied in 1 784 into Forkel's " Musikalischer Alma- 
nach," which I suppose to be a translation of the 
memoirs in question. This article expressly states 
that the information is mostly derived from Han- 
del, **dem man auch das meiste von den Le- 
bensumstanden des Stefiani zu verdanken hat" 
Hawkins saj's the same in his sketch of Stefiani, 
(Historj', vol. IV., p. 287.) He evidently uses the 
same memoirs. 

Steflani was born, then, according to Handel, 
at Castelfranco, a small city in the Venetian ter- 
ritory ; proved, as he grew up, to have a fine 
tenor voice and genius for music, and, while still 
** in his teens," went to Munich to sing and study 
with Bernabei. There he was invited by Ernest 
August, father of King Geoi^e I., to Hanover, to 
take the place of Kapellmeister, notwithstanding 
he had taken orders in the Catholic church, and 
was nominally a priest Several of his operas 
were performed not only in Hanover, but in 
Hamburg, before the year 1 700. 

In the meantime StefTani had entered upon a 
new phase of his career. In 1689 the Emperor 
proposed the elevation of the Duke of Brunswick 
to Uie dignity of Elector, but soon had the Cath- 



olic Electors of Cologne, Treves, and the Pfalz 
arrayed in opposition. Through the skill of Stef- 
fani, the Catholic, however, their opposition was 
conquered, and the dignity nominally conferred, 
for Ernest August died without taking his seat in 
the Electoral College. The matter was kept 
along for several years, and not until 1 708 — note 
the date — was George, the successor of Ernest, 
admitted to that body. StefTani was recognized 
as a statesman, and from this date produced no 
music in his own name, that of Gregorio Pina, 
his copyist, being used in its stead. But the 
Elector's aims were not yet fully reached; he 
sought also the dignity of Archtreasurer of the 
Empire. In 1710* this wish was fulfilled, and 
StefTani received his reward in the form of a 
handsome annuity, (for those days,) and the Pope 
made him Bishop of Spiga — a place, according 
to Heglin, in Asia Minor, by other authorities in 
the Spanish West Indies. At all events, he never 
had occasion to visit it Now Hawkins, Forkel, 
Gerber, Schilling, the Dictionary of Musicians, all 
agree, upon Handel's authority professedly, that 
StefTani resigned his Kapellmeistership in 1 708. 
Forkel's words — copied from the Hamburg Jour- 
nal, 1 764— are : " In the year 1 708 he fully re- 
signed his Kapellmebtership. This he did prin- 
cipally out of good will towards Herr Handel, 
whom we must thank for the most of the circum- 
stances of StefTani'ii Life." 

Tliat is, when Steffani's efTorts were crowned 
with success, and George took his seat in the 
Electoral College, the event was a glorious one 
for the diplomatist ; and he might well ignore his 
former position, and resign in favor of Handel. 
But Handel at this time (1708) is composing 
music in Naples, as Mr. Schoelcher has fully 
proved. StefTani has not known him in Venice, 
as we have already stated ; first, because we find 
him too much occupied to make the journey thith- 
er during Handel's residence there ; secondly, 
because such a journey is nowhere intimated ; 
and, thinlly, because we read in the sketch just 
quoted as follows : ** SteBTani had been so long 
away from his native land that in 1 729 he felt a 
desire to visit his relations. He passed the winter 
in Italy," &c. 

All agree, however, Mr. Schoelcher with them, 
that StefTani had personally known Handel before 
he resigned in his favor. He knew him, then, 
before his departure for Italy. Now in those 
days people did not go about soliciting Kapell- 
meisterships, or engagements as composers. They 
were called to these offices. StefTani was called 
from Munich to Hanover, Telemann from Leip- 
zig to Hamburg and Frankfort, &c., Attilio and 
Bononcini to London. Hasse was called from 
Venice to Dresden, and afterwards to London, 
Keiser to Copenhagen, &c. So StefTani, know- 
ing the talents of Handel, and keeping himself 
informed of his career in Italy, especially if '* a 
certain Baron Kilmanseck " was then there en- 
joying the composer's acquaintance as is stated, 
would naturally, upon laying down his musical 
honors and duties, advise the appointment of the 
rising young man as his successor. On my the- 
ory ^at Handel was in Hanover in 1 703, and 
probably also on his return from Hamburg home, 
on his way to Italy, there ceases to be any difli- 

culty in these dates. 

[Ooneludon next week.] 

* I should state that according to Knight's Penny 
EncTclopiBdia George received this disnity in 1706 ; 
but 1 prefer my German authorities, and make it 1710. 
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Handel's ''Israel in Egypt'* 

[In recalling last week one of our own old newspa- 
per sketches (1851) of this great Oratorio, (proroked 
thereto by the strange literal coincidence of a London 
article of a later date, cited by M. Schoclcher,) we 
quite forgot that we had used its principal sentences 
a few months afterwards as the germ of a more ex- 
tended analysis of the entire Oratorio, which appeared 
in SartaifCs Magazine, for January, 1852. It was from 
this latter, doubtless, that the London critic stole his 
plumage. 

Probably the article in Sartain found few readers 
here, though it could boast of at least one in England. 
The day for •* Israel in Egypt" had not yet come with 
us unmusical Americans. The performance in 1851, 
by our Boston Musical Education Society, (to whose 
efforts, at the instance of those enterprising and ex- 
cellent leaders, Messrs. Webb and Mason, we owed the 
pleasure that moved us to write about it,) was not of 
course appreciated at half its value, and excited but 
a short-lived interest outside of a very narrow circle. 
To-day the circumstances are changed. Handel is 
now one of the absorbing topics. The great Festival 
of the past year in London, and our own in Doston, 
the new Biography of the composer, the fresh percep- 
tion of the grandeurs of his " Israel " awakened now 
in England, and the fact that our own Handel and 
Haydn Society have taken hold of it in earnest, and 
are studying it with the hope of bringing it out on a 
sufficiently grand scale, all tend to draw to it that 
amount of expectation and attention which must sure- 
ly make its greatness recognized and felt. 

We would do all in our power to call attention to 
this noble music, — too happy could we excite the mu- 
sical public, or the singers, to seek a closer and a 
deeper insight into the marvellous beauties and ex- 
cellencies of such a work of Art. And as we hardly 
dare to risk a second experiment, in the way of de- 
scriptive analysis, we shall be pardoned for falling 
back upon the first, which seems to us to have been 
not altogether unsuccessful, and for summoning from 
the shades of the old Magazine the unnoticed or for- 
gotten article. What follows is essentially just that ; 
only we reserve to ourselves the privilege of adding, 
subtracting, altering, as the new impressions of the 
music may suggest.] 

It is always good to inhale the bracing moun- 
tain air of Handel. His music beats with the 
strong pulse of a wholesome, humanitary, uni- 
versal feeling. He knows not how to be other- 
wise than strong;— strong in faith, in conception, 
and in will, and large in sympathies. Really, if 
you .study him in his music (where along it is fair 
to read the character of a musician), he is one of 
the strongest and largest representative men of 
our race. He has expressed, in the enduring form 
of Art, what the whole race in common needs to 
have expressed ; he has done his full share to keep 
alive the noblest hopes, to strengthen the inmost, 
unsectarian faith, and to promote the noblest 
destinies, of Man, the image of his Maker. Will 
not after ages look upon him as a sort of prophet? 
—for surely it required a prophet so to illuminate 
and, as it were, revivify the grandest texts of 
Scripture, as he has done in his music : — Music, 
which alone solves the problem of a universal 
language. 

No theme ever seems too great for Handel. 
He moves at home among miracles ; he has music 
fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red Sea; and 
he perfectly reconciles miracle with humanity,— 
with the deep, common instincts of the race. In 
the bold certainty and inexhaustibleness of his 



inspirations, he calls np the image of the old 
prophet, who smote the rock, and the waters 
gushed forth. 

Perhaps our readers will not be wholly unin- 
terested by some feeble reminiscences (feeble 
indeed must all attempts in words be to reproduce 
the impressions of music !) of his great Oratorio 
— " Israel in Ej^pt." Tlic piece is mainly a 
series of colossal choruses, describing the plagues 
of Egypt the passage of the Red Sea, the trium- 
phant delivery of the Israelites, with great an- 
thems of praise, built upon the song of Miriam. 
These are very individual and descriptive in their 
character, from the sublime to the sometimes (not 
offensively) grotesque. It is music to make one 
grow strong, as he sits and listens. The sentiment 
of the work is too great, too universal, for any but 
the amplest chorus treatment. 

Seeking in the natural world a type for the 
great choruses of " Israel in Eg>'pt,** we think of 
the solemn, tranquil grandeur of our own "White 
Mountains." It is almost exclusively a mountain 
chain of immense choruses, connected by some 
rugged passes of recitative, and a very few green 
vales of song, into which we are permitted to 
peep. These choruses are all wonderful speci- 
mens, in their way, of most consummate musical 
treatment, whether in plain, solid counterpoint, 
or in all the intricacies and beautiful " hide-and- 
seek " of fugue. But there is a Ipoetic force of 
conception in them, that still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each per- 
fectly embodies a spiritual and an outward expe- 
ience, uttering an emotion, and painting an image 
or a scene. Hear " Israel in Egj'pt," and you 
will discover that there may be poetry, there may 
be feeling and dramatic pathos in the severe and, 
as many suppose, .dry, cold, merely technical 
form of a strict fugue. • • • • 

There is no overture or orchestral introduction. 
The origin of the whole matter is simply and 
briefly laid open in two lines of recitative, (No. 
1,) by a tenor voice : Now there aroae a new king 
over Egypt^ which knew not Jo.^eph ; and he set 
over Israel ta^k-master.^ to afflict them with bur- 
dens ; and they made them serve with rigor. 

Here is the cause : now for the effect, which is 
portrayed on a vast and gloomy field in a great 
double chorus, or chorus for two choirs, (No. 2,) 
which is in C minor. In long, slow notes of six- 
four measure, the altos of the first choir begin, 
with their rich and sad low tones : And the chil- 
dren of Israel sighed, sighed by reason of the 
bondage. They pause two measures, which are 
filled up by the steady, heavy movement of the 
instruments, and then all the female voices of both 
choirs add, in unison : And their cry came vp unto 
God. Another pause : then in shorter, equal 
notes, the sopranos climb the scale, an octave or 
more, by stages, with tenors accompanying, to 
the words, They oppressed them with burdens, and 
made them serve, holding upon the high G on the 
word serve, while the altos echo the movement in 
their way, the sopranos adding emphatically twice, 
as they go on, with rigor ; and then the basses 
fill all up below with the preceding figure : And 
their cry, Sfc. From this point all the choral floods 
swell onwards, and all the figures are mingled to- 
gether in those complicated forms of counter- 
point, which, of course, it is useless to attempt to 
describe. Once it gives way, indeed, to the sighs 
with which the altos opened, this time with the 
full, mournful harmony of all the vinces ; one 



choir still utters the sighs at intervals, while voice 
aflcr voice of the other begin again to roll in the 
burden of the second subject, They oppressed, J'c, 
which is soon rejoined in all the basses by the 
thinl subject, And their cry, and all the subjects 
are worked up together as before. One more 
pause, and the chorus closes with a grand sim- 
plicity, by the whole mass of voices blending in 
a few bars of plain and solid harmony, in long- 
drawn notes, upon the wonls, A"d their cry came 
up, came up^ unto God. The grandeur of this 
chorus warns you of still greater grandeurs com- 
ing. Miracle begins not yet; but here is the 
call, the deep, sufllcient cause, the looking up, for 
miracle. The mind is brought into a disposition 
to expect it — it is prepared for it by being made 
first to feel the Infinite within itself, — by being 
put in 8}Tnpathy with the oppres.sed, and led with 
them to make the appeal from the natural to the 
supernatural, in obedience to that sense of justice 
and of onler which relates us with both worlds. 
This chorus is the solemn portal by which Handel 
introduces us believingly into the realm of won- 
ders. 

No. 3. Recitative, tells of Moses and Aaron 
showing signs, a,n([ turning their waters into blood ; 
which is followed by the remarkable single cho- 
rus in G minor. They loath-ed to drink, whose 
fugal subject, passed from voice to voice, and 
multiplied through all the forms of chromatic 
counterpoint, sickens excessively through the 
continually-echoed interval of the "extreme flat 
seventh." 

But from this imagination of disgust we are 
soon humorously relieved by one of those pleas- 
ant freaks of Handel's happy fancy. Presto I 
what frolicsome, grotesque hops and jumps be- 
tween the figures of the violins ! There is no 
mistaking the subject of the air (mezzo-soprano) 
which follows this droll prelude : TJieir land 
brought forth frogs ; yea, even in their king's cham- 
bers : how the voice prolongs and plays upon the 
first syllable of that word chambers ! The strain 
grows more sober at the thought of the cattle 
given over to the pestilence ; but the frogs hop 
back in the accompaniment, and wind up with a 
merry ritornel. This hop-skip-and-jump song 
fitly precedes the double chorus, No. 6, which is 
in the same vein, and happily suggests th« uni- 
versally-pervading presence of the small plague 
which it describes. He spake the word, is uttered 
in strong unison of the male voices ; and there 
came all manner of flies : answer the silverj' sopra- 
nos and altos, with their light and air}- harmony ; 
and the whole air swarms and shivers with the 
fine demi-semi-quavers of the \'iolins. The fiat 
and the image are several times repeated, now 
alternately, and now in simultaneous distribution 
among the various voices. The heat of the move- 
ment increases, till, at last, the orchestral basses 
are stirred up from their depths, and roll along, 
like the roar of a fire across a prairie, to express 
the all-devouring plague of locusts. Here is a 
success which one would have pronounced im- 
possible in music. Another composer could not 
have handled such a conception with any hope of 
not coming off flatly ridiculous ; but the Handel- 
ian health and vigor could riot in the fiill humor 
of the thought, and dare to paint the images so 
literally, without violating the dignity of Art It 
has been well suggested that Haydn doubtless 
" had been a close observer of this and other de- 
scriptive figures of Handel ; and it is very pro- 
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bable that he caught the idea of the sporting of 
the leviathan, the crawl of the worm, the bound- 
ing of the stag, the tread of the heavy beast, and 
other passages of dangerous precedent, from his 
great predecessor." 

No. 7. Now the creative energy of our com- 
poser is thoroughly roused ; his resources are no 
more exhausted by this last effort than are the 
vials of the heavenly wrath. Look out for worse 
than locusts now ; a pure elemental tc^mpest, a 
wholly awful and sublime type of destroying 
force. The orchestra arrests attention to the 
hush before a storm, with now and then a big 
raindrop, then pattering notes that increase thick- 
er and thicker, till out bursts the famous *' Hails- 
stone Chorus." How simple, but terrifically 
graphic in its movement! Fire.^ minrj^ed tr'ith the 
hail, ran along the fjround ! '^Tliere is nothing in- 
tricate in its construction, the vocal masses are 
soon posse.oscd by its crackling momentum, and 
it almost " run? along " of itself. 

No. 8. As opposite from the last as possible is 
the ne.xt chorus : He sent a thick dnrhnesa. The 
dull, groping, chromatic harmony with which the 
instruments prepare the thought, is as far from 
commonplace as the most malem modulations of 
Spohr or Mendelssohn, and almost makes you 
shudder. Voice afVer voice, uttering separately 
little fragments of the sentence, in recitative 
style, make the bewilderment appalling; and 
how palpable that darkness, when the instru- 
ments at last drop away, and in distinct unison 
the bass voices pronounce : which might he felt ! 

We shall resume the thread next week. 



The muMical waters are hecinninij to stir They 
coald not always stand conirealcd hy " panic." Some 
of the safer, smaller ventures in the wav of concerts 
are announced : and these, thoufrh small, are of the 
best kind, sweet to the core. The Mkndbi^«80hk 
Quintette Club will give iis classical string quin- 
tets, quartet)), trios, &c., and revive the b<>8t thon(;hts 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, at Chickcrinjj's 
saloon, which, thank heaven, is not yet torned into a 
court room. Their prices are reduced, their audi- 
ence is always found amon^ those who value mu.sic 
beyond mere amusement, — and an hour spent with 
Beethoven as spent with and notatnr^/rom the Muse. 
The night of the first concert will soon be fixed. 
The Club Have also made arrangements for a series 
of six Clinhter) concerts at Jamaica Plain, and a 
short private series (classical) at Camhridije. They 
are also considering the plan of giving cheap popu- 
lar concerts in the city, several times a week, at Mer- 

caniile Hall Read, below, the prnt^ramme of the 

first " Orpheus " concert, to be given at the Melo- 
dcon next Saturday evening. A more sterling^ and 
more fresh selection of truly genial pieces has never 
yet been offered us. The beautiful ensemhle of the 
male choir, as well as the fine solo-sin^innr of Mis8 
DoANB, Mr. Krbissman, the Messrs. Schraub- 
8TAEDTER, and Others, will surely cive delijrht. By 
the way, we were amused at finding the following in 
the Boston correspondence of the Philadelphia City 
Item : 

The concerts about to commence are not by anv 
Orphan's Glee Club, as my last letter read, but by the 
Orphans, whose triumph at the convocation of Ger- 
man singers in Philadelphia, last summer, will be 
recalled to mind. 

We beg to assure this writer that the " Orpheus 
Glee Club " are no orphans ; Boston is not ashamed 
to father them ; besides, they are true sons of Vater- 
land The Brooklyn CN. T.) Philharmonic Socie- 



ty lead off (his season in orchestral concerts. Their 
first takes place this evening, with Mr. Eisfbld as 
conductor, and with a programme which it does one's 
heart good to read, containing as it does Beethoven's 
'* Heroic " Symphony, Mendelssohn's overture to 
Ruy Bias, and Weber's to Oberon. If it succeeds, 
shall nr)t our own orchestra take courage ? People, 
it seem.s can go to the Ballet. Every niubt this 
week has the Boston Theatre been jf//«/, wiih enthu- 
Hiastic witne.<se!* of the exquisite harmonies of mo- 
tion presented by the Ronzani Troupe. 

In New York the smouldering embers of Italian 
Opera still flare up' with occasional Tronatore flashes, 
(for now Italian Opera means Trouatore, with a few 
equally hacknied altemntives.) The last was called 
a " star performance," when Bignardi sang the 
troubadour; Lagrange, the lady-love; D'Anori 
the gipsy ; Gassier, the cruel count, &e. Signer 
Bignardi. who made hU debut in Rigoletto. the 
Courier ^ Enquirer says, " is the happy possessor of 
that rare gift, a decided, pure, yet mnnly tenor voice. 
Its qunlify is ss fine, with two exceptions, as any that 
we have heard : he delivers it with great freedom nnd 
purity : bis style is severely cha«!te. and hi«» method 
of siniring is formed in the mo«st correct Italinn 
school. Added to nil this (perhnp^ bv i*ea«on of it) 
his enunciation is di«tinct and clear — a grent aid to 
pure vocalization in the hijrhest style. Mr. BicnardI 
sang on Wednesday ni'jht wi?h feelinar, though hard- 
ly with fervor : bnt the opera gnvc him little oppor- 
tunity for pa«Rion^ul uftprflnee.". . . . Viruxtemps, 
TiiALnKRG, and Mme. Frezzof.tni. it seems, onlv 
looked at Boston this week, bnt went (on second 
tbouffht) to Philndelphia. The concert manncrers 
cannot lav down their course with any certainty until 
the «torm pa««es *' Germania Behearjials" (after 
the model of thp Oermsnians) appear to find encour- 
agement in the Pity of Brotherlv Love. They play 
waltzes, overtures, nnd now and then an extract from 
a Be»»tboven svmphonv. Carl Sbnz — whilome the 
drummer, wbo«e drummine used to reflect the inten- 
tion of the whole mn«ic. and not merelv pound out 
the time — now wields the b&ton to the delight of the 
young and pretty Philadclpbiennes. 

Charles Zeukrr, well-known in Boston for so 

roanv vear.-*, one of the best-educated musicians and 

organif^ts in America, the author of the only thing 

like an orieinal collection of psalmody. " The Amer- 
ican Harp," committed .«uicidein Philadelphia, where 
be has resided for some years past. He was about 
sixty years of age, and his friends had been distressed 
about him on account of h\* interest in Spiritualism. 

An Organ concert took place at the Beneficent 
Congrejrational Church in Providence, last Wednes- 
day evening, when the new organ built by Messrs. 
K. & G. G. Hook, of this city, was "opened" to 
the delight of a fine andience Mr, G. W. Morgan. 
organist of Grace Church, New Y*)rk, performed 
Vsriations by Hesse, the Wediling March bv Men- 
delssohn, an Andante. Minuet and Trio by Mozart, 
a chorus from " Israel in Egypt.** the overture to 
" Oberon," a Fugue by Bach (in G minor), and other 
things less worthy of the instrument. 



W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST CTRNOR), 

GlTcf Instruction In STNOTNO and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Re>ii(ienre No. 12 Blarion Street. 

SIGNOR AUGUBTO BENDELABI 

OiveB Instrnction in Singing. 

Residence No. 8A Pinrknej Street* 

A STTFERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 

Wl«hM n ffltufl^fon to ntnR in Church. Apply at Ruraell & 
Rirhard<on'8, 291 Wuhlng'on St. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYT, 

The Hunfrarlan Pianist, from England, begn to announce that 
hp will gife licasons on the Piano- Forte. 

TermK 950 per quarter of 24 letwons, two a week ; S90 per 
quarter of 12 Ip^ffonr, one a week. 

Renidenre, 31 9omerwt street. Or addrem at the Messrs. 
Chickerings*, or the music store of Mesrrs. Basaell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Olrealart, containing particulars, maj be found on appli- 
cation. 



OHAMBER OONOERTB. 

NINTH SEASON. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will giw their 
Set of Kifcht Conrerts at the Rooms of Messrs. Cbickiuvo. 
Parkaxtf of Blirht Tickets (reduced price) Pour Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 75 cents each Suhscription lisU will be In 
the stores bj Monday, Nov. 16th. 

THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 

Re^pectfblly inform their friends and rabseribeis that their 
KTR. T rONOBRT (of the series of Three) will uke place on 
SATURDAY EVENING. Not. 21, at the Melodeon, under the 
dirfctlon of Mr. A. KKEISSMANN, on which occasion they 
will be kindly assisted bv Miss Ldct A. Doamk, Vocalist, and 
Mr Wm. Sobultsb, Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

PAST I 

1-Chorusof Priests (Ma«ic Flute) Monrt 

2 - Duet (Coal fkn tutte) Monrt 

8— Tri«>, with Chorus (Euryantbe) Weber 

4 -Aria ( Fldello» Beethoren 

6— Tenet ( Entfdhrang) Moaart 

PAH n. 

6 -Wanderinjr Song Mendelssohn 

7-SoIo, Violin, 10th Air Variee De Reriot 

8— Prayer before Battle Weber 

9— VVhUs (to be sang) Vogl 

10— The Forest Haeser 

(O^ Sub.«criptlon Limits may he found at the mnsic stores of 
Messrs Ruwell k Rlnharditon, E H. Wade, and OlUer Ditaon 
k Co ; also at N D. Cotton's store. Single tickets at 60 cents 
earh can he had at che same pla<^es, and at the door on the 
cTening. Concert to commence at 7X o'clock precUiely. 

^OB PRINTING neatly d promptly eiecnted at this Office. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 

MODEL SINGING BOOK FOR THE CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
OR FOR HOME USE. 

Sold by J. R. MILLBR, »99 IVashlngton 8t. 
ATHEN2:UM GALLERY. 

The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHEN^UM will oontlnne 
op^n through Noypmber. A number of attractlTe paintings 
will soon h«* added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1867. 

INSTRUCTIOlff IN 8INQIlffQ.— Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discoaraffpment and to a lark of patronnge of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORRLLI proposes to form Singing Classes at 
a price redureable according to the number of pupils. 

In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 

1 person per quarter, S46 00 

2 " « 60 00 

8 " " 0000 

4 " " 7000 

6 ♦» *» 80 00 

8 » *» 9000 

10 " " 100 00 

O^ Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Chlckering's 
rooms, Mawnic Temple, where SIg. Cnrelll himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o^clock — or at 
the principal music stores. 

CLASSES IN FIAKO-FORTE FLAYZNG. 

Mr. F. W. MBERBACH begs leares to state to the citlsens of 
Boston and Rozbury that he is prepared to gira instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and carefUl examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantaires in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness «hl«*h accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final succcac so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M ("at his residence, 
Ionic Hall. Roxbury ; or address at the mnsic storet of 0. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell k Richardson ; or at this office. 

OOTOBBR, 1867. 

LUCIA, ^PIANO SOLO. 

OLIVER DITSOBT A CO. hnve Just pnbli*hed— The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of " Ditson's E<lition of Standard Operas." 
Tn Press. LUCREZIA ROROIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 



CARIi ZERRAHN, having returned firom Europe, is 
now ready to ronnnence his rourse of Instruction in music. 
Ple?i.*p addn*i'S at Cbick«'ring k Sons', or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

OTTO DRE SEL 

May be sddressisd at Russell k Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington ?t or at the Messrs Chickering's Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Mu.<'ir lo^sons. J^60 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; 930 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

MLL.B. OABRIBIiLB DB liAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Aft4*rnonn Classes for the Instruction of Young Ladies 
and Mioses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made st 65 Hancock Street. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell k Richardaon's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER HEDAI. 

FOE THB BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER BfEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FOBTE HABDWABS, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



American IktUtnte, New Vorh^ 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PenaarlTui> Stale Asrlcnltanl SocietTi 

THB HIGHEST PBEUIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

At the niiaolt State Fair, 

THB HiaHEST PREXITTH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 
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Translated ft>r this Journal. 

The Sonata. 

HXROUOiX RiMAftKS IlfrtODUCTOKT TO AH EXPLAITATIOir OV 
BMBTHOTUf^S PlAHO-FOBTM SONATAS * 

The Sonata is the most comprehensive and 
the most peculiar product in the field of pure 
piano-forte music. It is its greatest task, its high- 
est goal. The idea of Beauty, the essence of all 
works of Art, may also realize itself upon the 
mere piano, but most perfectly only in the most 
perfect form. 

Such must we consider the Sonata form. The 
establishment of this proposition upon grounds 
of musical theory has been undertaken by Marx, 
in the third part of his ** Theory of Musical Com- 
position," and with the most complete success. 
Marx here develops the single forms of piano 
music in organic sequence ; he begins with the 
Etude, then turns to the Fantasia, to the Varia- 
tion, to the Rondo, and at last reaches the Sonata, 
as the highest, ripest form. By a different method 
Krueger, in his " Contributions to the Life and 
Science of Music," arrives at this result. In the 
chapter, ♦» Scientific Theory of Art," in which he 
subjects Marx's system to a critique, he lays down, 
under a reference to Marx, a scheme of musical 
Morphology (doctrine of forms), as whose point 
of departure, or criterion, he denotes the Song 
form, and in the following manner : " First, what 
precedes the Song form, viz. the Prelude, the 
Toccata, the Fantasia /—second, the Song form, 
including Variation, Rondo, Fugue /—third, that 
which goes beyond the Song form, the combination 
of several developed song forms, the Sonata, the 

♦ Beethoven's Clavier-Sonaten, fur Freiinde der 
Tonkunst erlautert, von Ebnst von Eltbrlbin. 
Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1857. 



Symphony. Kriiger, then, makes the Prelude, 
the Song, and the Sonata the three fundamental 
forms, out of which, in his opinion, all the others 
are developed. — But what more striking proof 
can there be, that the Sonata should be regarded 
as the highest product in the field of piano-forte 
music, than the living works themselves, to whose 
consideration the following pages are devoted, 
the Piano-forte Sonatas of Beethoven? In 
what other piano music is there presented such a 
wealth of deepest, most significant ideas, such an 
image of the soul's inmost, deepest life ? Has 
the history of Art any piano music of a higher 
import it can point to ? Certainly not. Wher- 
ever we may look around us on the field of piano- 
forte literature, before or after Beethoven, we 
meet a multitude of noble and of characteristic 
products, but we always come back to the Bee- 
thoven Sonatas as to the highest, unique, and un- 
rivalled flower in this department. But at the 
same time we comprehend and feel the necessity, 
that such fullness of matter and of meaning could 
only fully manifest itself in the Sonatd ; the great- 
est and richest substance must take the greatest, 
richest form, and that is the Sonata. In fact, too, 
Beethoven has created most of his piano works 
only in this form ; nay, the general Sonata form 
at bottom underlies all his principal creations. 

What are the Symphonies, considered as to 
form, but Sonatas for the entire orchestra ? WTiat 
are the Quartets but Sonatas for two violins, viola 
and violoncello? The Trios, but Sonatas for 
piano, violin, and violoncello ? And so on. 

But the greatest importance of the Sonata 
form, as the highest, appears in the fact that it 
possesses the capacity of being the higher unity 
of other forms, especially of the Song form, the 
Variation, the Rondo, and the Fugue. This has 
been already intimated by Kriiger in the expres- 
sion, " combination of several developed Song 
forms." In the Sonata, in fact, all these forms 
are resumed and blended to a concrete unity ; 
the Sonata, viewed on this side, is an organic 
product of these forms. This is clearly shown 
by an examination of the works of Beethoven. 
You find in these Sonatas, Symphonies, Quartets 
of his the most intimate blending of the forms of 
the Song, the Variation, the Rondo, the Fugue, 
into a higher, perfect, individual whole, as will 
appear more particularly when we come to ex- 
amine the Sonatas singly. 

I must content myself with these general theo- 
retic hints and observations, lest I should be led 
too far from the object of this volume, and for 
fuller treatment of the subject would refer to 
Marx. But before passing to the discussion of 
the Beethoven Sonatas individually, I deem a sur- 
vey of the general historical course, which the 



Sonata has followed before Beethoven, and down 
to his time, to be the more desirable and the more 
necessary, since this alone will place the signifi- 
cance of these great piano works in the clearest 
light ; it is only when we have traced this history 
down that we shall iully realize the height which 
Beethoven has reached. In this sur\'ey, I must 
limit myself to the most necessary and essential 
points for the understanding of the historical de- 
velopment ; and for the period prior to Haydn 
shall take the liberty of using for the groundwork 
of my remarks the excellent contribution to the 
history of the Sonata by Immanuel Faisst, which 
appeared in the musical journal, the CcRcUia, for 
some years extinct I shall give a condensed ab- 
stract of his paper. 

The first beginnings of our present Sonata are 
found near the end of the seventeenth century. 
According to Winterfeld the name Sonata was 
used at the beginning of that century to distin- 
guish such instrumental compositions as did not 
have a periodic song, or Choral for a subject. The 
first Sonatas appeared in 1681, by Heinrigh 
BiDER, for Violino solo. These were followed in 
1G83 by twelve Sonatas by the violinist Corelli, 
for violin, bass, and clavichord. But greater im- 
portance as a composer of Sonatas was gained 
by John Kuhnau, Sebastian Bach's predeces- 
sor. At first he wrote a Sonata in B flat, in the 
Neuer Claviertibung (" New Piano Exercises "), 
second part The form of this work is generally 
the present form ; consisting of a quick, a slow, 
and again a quick movement The manner of 
writing is pol)^honic ; the work is wanting in 
internal sesthetic connection. Kuhnau's next 
work appeared in 1696 under the title : '* John 
Kuhnau's firesh piano fruits, or seven Sonatas of 
good invention and manner to be played on the 
piano." These Sonatas show progress in form 
and matter; they are full of energy, of boldness, 
of fresh grace, indeed of depth of feeling. They 
consist sometimes of five, sometimes of four move- 
ments. The contrast of quiet and of lively move- 
ments is found in very various combination. The 
polyphonic mode of writing predominates, yet 
now and then the homophonic breaks through 
with free, spontaneous melodies. Single passages 
show greater artistic meaning. Euhnau is akin 
to Handel in his free polyphonic treatment, in 
the fervent, noble, and clear conduct of his mel- 
ody. An intrinsic sesthetic connection is felt in 
single movements of these Sonatas. 

[To be continued.] 
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Rossini on Mozart. — In a letter, with the 
inscription ** To Guelfo," Rosnni describes his first 
acquamtance with Mozart, that is to say, his 
feelings on first hearing Don Juan, The letter 
contains the foUo^ring remarkable passages; — 
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" Guelfo, do I still live without dreaming, or are 
my senses obscured by a kind of drunkenness of 
which I had previously no notion? I went to the 
opera yesterday, when Mozart's Don Juan was 
played. At last! At last! but what were my 
sensations after hearing this music ! Before then 
I had possessed only a confused idea of the 
essential attributes of theatrical music ! Divine 
Mozart, what genius inspired thee ! thou spcakcst 
to our inmost heart with tones that need no words, 
and paintest passions with a fire, compared to 
which the power of speech is nothing. I loved 
with Don Juan ; I was intoxicated with him ; I 
wept with Donna Anna, went mad with Donna 
Elvira, and coquetted as Zerlina sang. But as 
the ghost appeared I shuddered at the world of 
spirits, and — Guelfo, I am not ashamed to say so 
— the marrow froze in my bones. Guelfo, take 
back thy praise; no, I am not a composer. 
Guelfo, do not accord me that praise until the 
genius of Mozart has embraced me. Thy Joa- 
chino." — Rheinische Mu»ik-Zeitung. 



Obitnary Notice of Thomas Crawford. 

(Coiicluded from last we«k.) 

The ran^e of sculpture is liitf ted, compared 
with that of painting. It can only reproduce the 
forms of men and of animals, the former draped 
or undraped, singly or in groups. Two sculptors 
cannot differ from each other as widely as two 
painters may. In judging of the merits of a work 
m marble or bronze, we have to consider first, 
whether it is a faithful representation of external 
forms ; and second, whether it truly and vividly 
expresses the passions, emotions and sentiments of 
humanity. Tne latter includes the former. A 
6giire which had character and expression, but 
was defective in anatomy and proportion, could 
only please in a very imperfect degree; like 
poetry which was original in conception, but 
marred by bad grammar. Thus, there is an 
obvious division of sculptors into those who are 
merely imitative, aud those who are also imagin- 
ative and inventive. Crawford, without question 
or dispute, was of the latter class. He was an 
original thinker in his art ; and his works are not 
merely reproductions of forms, but speak a lan- 
guage which addresses itself to the mind of the 
spectator as well as his eye. Take, for instance, 
tne Beethoven in the Music Hall in Boston : we 
have here not merely the stature, the features, the 
limbs, the earb of the illustrious composer, but his 
inward and intellectual character is stamped upon 
the bronze. His great genius is here visible, and 
his sorrows, not less great: his ideal splendors and 
his real distresses : the glorious music that rang 
and streamed through his soul, and the deep frost 
of silence that sesUed the external sense: the 
vehement temperament : the passionate sensibili- 
ties ; the roughness, the sternness, the tenderness 
—all are here. We do not think of saying of 
this statue that it is a correct likeness, that the 
costume is well managed, that it is admirably cast, 
— thouch all these are true, — ^but we pronounce 
it ^ noble, pathetic, heroic : our most obvious 
epithets are those which express intellectual and 
not physical perceptions. And this was more or 
less characteristic of all his works, especialh' of 
those executed in the latter part of bis life. They 
are not merely forms, but symbols. 

He was also remarkable for the range and 
variety of this creative power. He was equally 
at home in the regions of the sublime and of the 
beautiful. At his touch, the ideal forms of Grecian 
mythology started into lovely life ; and the same 
hand reproduced with the same skill the character, 
the expression, the costume of to-day. The 
whole range of humanity, from the heroic grandeur 
of his Washington and Jefferson, to the pathetic 
tenderness of his Children in the Wood, was open 
to him. Were all the productions of his life 
brought together, the observer could not help 
being impressed with the rich creativeness of his 
inventive power. Some sculptors would suffer by 
such a test ; because it would be seen that their 
works, however beautiful separately, were mainly 
variations of the same essential type ; but Craw- 
ford would gain by it It would then be seen Aat 
he was no mannerist: that he did not copy 



himself: that his fancy was not haunted and 
tyrannized over by any one sot of ideas. whi<-h 
were always breaking out into substantially the 
same shape, but that he drt^w from the evcr-livinj; 
fountains of imagination and invention fresh 
conceptions and new forms. 

From the vigor of the inventive faculty that 
was in hiin. it happened that the patient finish of 
his works was not always equal to the beauty and 
power of the oris^inal conception. Laborious as 
ue was, the toil of his hands could not keep pace 
with the fervid movements of his spirit. A new 
idea would start to life within him, and demand 
embodiment in marble. And so, when the work 
in hand had so far made progress as to express 
and reproduce the ideal image which stood before 
the eye of the mind, he turned from him to 
welcome the coming shape around which the 
morning purple of promise played. And as he 
was an artist, and not a mechanic, an inventor, 
and not an imitator, — as he moved where the 
spirit of his inspiration moved,— it followed that 
there was in his works that inequality which is one 
of the signs which distin<ruish genius fiom mere 
cleverness and manual skill. 

Crawford made no pretensions to any wide 
range of general cultivation. His eminence in 
sculpture was attained by a devotion so exclusive 
as to leave no time for anything else. He did not 
claim to be a scholar, or even to be learned in 
the literature of art. He was very averse to 
anything like display ; never made ambitious dis- 
courses or declamatory harangues ; never brought 
theories into the drawing room, or gave lectures 
from the sofa. But he had read much and thought 
moro upon subjects connected with art ; and his 
vigorous understanding turned everything to use 
that it grasped. His conversation was always 
interesting, from its freshness, energy, and sin- 
cerity : his criticisms were instructive, from their 
independence and originality. He had lived so 
long in Italy, and for many years so much among 
its people, that he had ac<juired a very accurate 
knowledge of the national life and character ; and 
his own observation had furnished him with many 
interesting traits and anecdotes. He had lived in 
Rome through the horrors of the cholera ; and a 
competent literary faculty might have found the 
materials for most moving narrative in the fearful 

Eictures which that terrible experience lefl upon 
is memory. 
Crawford's character was strong and peculiar. 
He was always manly, truthful, sincere, and brave ; 
and there never was a trait of meanness, jealousy, 
or treacher}' in his soul. Time, which developed 
his genius, also improved him in other respects ; 
it softened and mellowed him; and made him 
more genial, engaging, and attractive. In youth 
and early manhood there was a certain roughness 
and bluntness about him which repelled casual 
approach. Up to the age of thirty his life had 
been one of struggle, solitude, and privation : and 
eight years of it had been passed among strangers 
in a foreign land. These inffuenccs, acting upon 
a peculiar temperament, had affected his manners, 
and even, to some extent, his character. In 
society he was apt to be reserved and abstracted ; 
and he would sometimes break his silence by a 
vehemence of expression a little startling to the 
smooth surface ot polished life. He had very 
warm friends; but apart from the admiration 
awakened by his genius, and the respect inspired 
by his character, he neither sought nor gained 
general popularity. But his marriage, and the 
brilliant professional success which came after it 
— the former more than the latter— broujiht a 
benediction with them. The tenderness which 
had always lain hidden in the depth of his nature 
now came nearer to the surface. The peace 
whiph brooded over his soul extended itself to his 
manner : as his affections deepened, his sympathies 
too were expanded, and more readily moved. 
His character lost nothing of its manliness and its 
sincerity ; but, externally, he" had no longer any- 
thing to suppress, and the air of happiness dif- 
fused a graeiousness and gentleness over his bear- 
ing in general society which had not been ob- 
served m former years. 

A remarkable peculiarity about Crawford was 
his freedom from those weaknesses of character 



and infirmities of temperament to which artists 
arc most exposed. He never envied another 
man's success, nor was jealous of another man*8 
reputation : he wa* not given to evil speaking or 
disparaging rritiii^^ms: he was indeed not in the 
habit of comparing himself with others, and his 
niliiig motive was the love of excellence, and not 
the love of excelling. He was not gnedy of 
praise, or de*irous of attracting attention to himself 
by any jKH-uliaritiesof sp<'ecli. manner, or costume, 
lie nii-ely spoke about hims<.'lf or his art at all, 
and never except in the freedom of the most 
unreserved intcnourye with his friends. He was, 
of course, not unsensible to the love of fame; but 
he had not that love of prai^e which craves daily 
food, and languishes if it be withdrawn. His 
character was marked by transparent simplicity : 
he neither concealed what he was, nor affected to 
be what he was not 

Nor was Crawford's vigorous nature assailable 
by those tempt&tions which proceed from the 
temperament and the blood. Artists aro apt to 
have clamorous and exacting senses; and the 
nature of their pursuits is not generally such as to 
lay a curb upon them. In the chase after beauty, 
the soul is in danger of being led into slippery 
paths. Many artists, too. so far from putting a 
moral law upon themselves, and living in the 
bracing air of self-denial, rather encourage these 
wild movements of the senses, or at least permit 
themselves to seek relaxation after toil in indul- 
gences wliieh spot the life and impair the powers. 
But Crawford's '* genius had angelic wings" that 
were never clogged with the weight of the senses 
or soiled by their stains. To temptations of this 
class he was as insensible as one of his own marble 
^atues. There was in him that same combination 
of wealth of imagination and simplicity of life 
which so exalts the name of Milton. AVith work, 
opportunity, the sense of proorress. he could have 
lived on bread and water witnout a murmur. In 
all his domestic relations, he was the manliest, the 
truest, the tenderest the most unselfish man that 
ever held up the fabric of a home. Beyond that 
charmed circle, his thoughts, his wishes, his hopes 
never strayed. He had no need of the excite- 
ments and exhilarations of society ; and would not 
have given a handful of marble chips for any 
amount of those social triumphs which arc as 
fleeting as the cut flowers of a oall-room. 

If this life were all — if through the gate of death 
the mind did not pass into a new sphere of growth 
and development — if the beauty of earth did not 
bloom anew, and put on splendors before unknown 
in the air and lignt of heaven — the thought would 
be hard to bear that all these powers were taken 
away at the age of forty-four. We can measure 
what we have, but who can tell what we have lost 
in the future of so great an artist! And yet, 
looking at such dispensations from this '^our bank 
and shoal of time," we can find in them some 
soothing and consoling elements. The image of a 
man which is transmitted to posterity is generally 
of the age at which he died. Thus we always 
think of Titian, of Michael Angelo, of Goethe, as 
old men. But if a^e be venerable, youth is lovely. 
The world cherishes with peculiar fondness and 
tenderness the memory of men who, like Raphael 
and Mozart, have accomplished much, and yet 
died young. I'he blossom of promise hangs on 
the bough beside the matured fruit Into that 
choice company Crawfoixl has passed. He has 
not died prematurely, for he had jmt the work of 
a long life into his forty-four years : and yet he 
has died in his prime. What Goethe said of 
Schiller, whose earthly caroer was closed when 
only two years older, is applicable to him : ** We 
may well hold him fortunate that he rose to the 
world of spirits from the summit of human exist- 
ence, that he was taken by a short agony from 
among the living. The weaknesses of old age, 
the decline of intellectual power, he never felt 
He lived a man, and went from hence a man 
complete. Now he enjoys in the eyes of posterity 
the advantage of appearing as one etemallv 
vigorous and young. For in that form in which 
a man leaves the earth, he moves among the 
shades; and thus Achilles remains present with 
us, a youth eternally striving. It is well for us 
also that he died early. From his grave comes 
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forth the breath of his power, and stren<Tthens us, 
awakening in us the most ardent impulse to 
continue lovinfjly, forever and ever, the work 
which he bugan. Thus he will ever live for his 
nation and the human race, in that which he 
accomplished and planned." 

In Delaroi-he's tine work, the " FIcmicycle of 
the Arts," we see the great artists of modern times, 
— painters, sculptors and architects, — broujrht 
together and disposed in natural groups, standing 
or seated. Some, like Titian, Palladio, Michael 
Angelo, Leonanlo da Vinci, are represented as 
old men: some, like Rubens and Rembrandt, are 
in the fullness of ripened prime: and some, like 
Raphael, and Massacio. are in the bloom of youth. 
Into that great assemblage Crawford has been 
received; a worthy compeer of the worthiest 
There his image stands forever, in the glow of 
early manhood : the morning light not yet van- 
ished, and the evening shadows afar oif. Hope 
yet elevates the brow, and parts the lips : there is 
no retrospect in the ardent glance : the future yet 
smiles and beckons. The thick locks, the vigorous 
frame, the finn tread, speak of unworn energies, 
of the elastic heart of youth ; of that fervid sense 
of power that eagerlv seizes opportunity, and 
grapples fearlessly with toil. Weakness is not 
there ; nor decay, nor disappointment : the spirit 
jet says, Come ; and fame, the newly-won bride, 
18 still wooed as a lover woos. 
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HotdB on a PtHage in Hawkins's History of Xosio. 

By a. W. Thayeb. 

[ConeluBlon.] 

But now comes up another point, which adds 
force to the theory. All the authorities concur 
in giving to Handel's visit in Hanover a consid- 
erable duration. We must do this to reconcile 
what we know about it, although if we make it 
** ten months or a year," as Mr. Schcelcher does 
after his return from Italy, we wonder as much 
as that author what he could have been doing all 
that time. Mr. S.*s argument is good that Han- 
del must have passed so much time at some period 
of his history— can we, however, find this time in 
the years 1709-10 ? Mr. Schcelcher does find it 
— I do not 

That Handel reached London in the autumn, 
or, rather, to be exact, towards the close of 1 710, 
is fixed. But immediately previous he had ^' paid 
a visit " to Holland. This implies more than a 
passage through. There was much to be seen 
and heard there. We must give him some weeks 
at least Previously to that he had paid a visit 
to the Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf, from whom 
** he could scarcely tear himself away ; for he 
wished to keep him at any price." (Yet he was 
a Catholic, and Handel was Protestant) This 
implies a visit of some duration ; and before this 
he had been down to Halle to see his old blind 
mother, and comfort her with the story of his 
fame and success, after their years of separation. 
This was probably something more than a day's 
visit. Unfortunately I have not the means at 
hand of finding when George left Hanover to 
join the Electoral College and assume his new 
duties as Archtreasurer of the Empire. This 
event was in 1710, and in all probability it was 
at the breaking up of the Court on that occa- 
sion that Handel started for England via Halle, 
&c. At any rate, we have disposed of some three 
or four months, at least, of the close of the year 
1710. 

Let ns turn to the beginning of that year. 
According to Mattheson, Handel produced Agrip- 
pina at Venice in the winter — i. e., the Carnival 
of 1710. Mr. Schoelcher puts no faith in Mat- 
theson's dates, since he erred so lamentably in 
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the time of Handel's departure from Hamburg, 
— a point upon which one would suppose he could 
not have been mistaken, — and therefore dates the 
Agrippina in the Carnival of 1707, three years 
earlier. By this process he finds no difiiculty in 
bringing Handel to Hanover in 1709, and in thus 
gaining for him ten months or a year in that city. 
We must, if possible, find some collateral evidence 
in the case, or Matthcson's date is of no authority. 
Luckily for him I find this evidence in a duodeci- 
mo volume printed at Venice in 1 730, only twenty 
years after the event in question, and ten years 
before Mattheson's note. Its fine long title is as 
follows : — 

*' Le glorie della Poesia e della Musica conte- 
nnte ncU' esatta Notitia de Teatri della citta di 
Venezia e nel Catalogo pui'gatissimo de Drami 
musicali quivi sin' hora rapresentati con gli' Au- 
tori della Poesiae della Musica e con le Annota- 
tion i a suoi luoghi proprii." 

This catalogue gives for the year — 

1706, seven titles of operas — none by Handel. 

1707, fourteen 

1 708, ten 

1 709, eleven 
0" 1710, thirteen " the first of which 

is, " Agrippina, the Poetry by an unknown Au- 
thor, the Music by (ieorge Fr. Handel." 

As the New Style had then long been adopted 
there, there can, it seems to me, be no doubt on 
the subject M. Schcelcher is doubtless right in 
supposing that this opera was produced during 
the Carnival, and this agrees with Mattheson's 
" in the winter." The opera runs twenty-seven 
nights, — equivalent to four weeks at the least, 
probably seven, for we do not know how many 
nights per week the opera was given. Then 
Handel has the long journey — as it was in those 
da3rs — to Hanover. Four or five months, then, is 
the most I can allow him there. 

The result of this investigation seems to be 
this : Handel, a boy of some twelve years, returns 
from Berlin, and devotes himself to the studies in 
which Bach has become so famous, and old or- 
ganist Zackau. When he is sixteen he becomes 
acquainted with Telemann, and has his attention 
called to Opera. He hears about StefTani, and 
as soon as he is of a proper age to leave home he 
journeys to Brunswick and Hanover. He meets 
with Steffani, who finds in the young German 
what he was himself at the same age. He ap- 
pears as a virtuoso for a space, and then, with 
the advice of his new friend, continues onward 
to Hamburg, where he studies with Reiser for 
three years, and then — in the meantime having 
refused to leave that excellent school to accom- 
pany the Tuscan prince — he accepts the offer of 
Von Binitz, (see Mattheson) and departs with 
him for Italy, almost of necessity passing through 
Hanover again. Steffani keeps him in mind, and 
when in 1 708 he bids farewell to his public career 
as a musician, he selects Handel as his successor. 
Handel is in no haste : he lingers still in the beau- 
tiful land, until in February or March he produ- 
ces Agrippina at Venice, and, afler its run of 
twenty-seven nights, journeys homeward. He 
reaches Hanover some time in May, concludes 
the negotiations, and accepts the Kapellmeister- 
ship, and then departs on his tour, which occupies 
the rest of the season, and brings him to London 
late in autumn. 

This solution of some of the difficulties attend- 
ing the early history of the great musician is sim- 



ply suggested, and 9 founded upon reasonings 
which may have less force in the minds of others 
than of its author. 

Manciikster, England, Oct. 18. — Passing 
through the wonderful manufacturing cities of 
England, one does not see much, at first, that 
would be appropriate for description in a musi- 
cal paper ; on the contrary, enraptured yet con- 
fused with the incomprehensible developments in 
machinery, you feel an almost irresistible desire 
to write something about cogs and cylinders to 
the Scientific American. Nothing meets the eye 
but huge factories, immense chimnies belching 
forth the blackest of smoke, and long rows of 
splendid warehouses ; still, musical items can be 
gleaned here, for with all the preponderance of 
the industrial and mechanical sciences. Art is by 
no means neglected in these grand cities, throb- 
bing as they are with their unnumbered hearts of 
iron, that vitalize and quicken the entire body. 

Take, for instance, Liverpool. I landed there 
from Dublin in a dense fog — (by the way, I bade 
farewell to the sun about three weeks ago, and 
have not seen him since) — and was put ashore 
at Clarence Dock, a peifect labyrindi of stone 
wharves and huge basins of muddy water, with 
ships floating therein. Extricated from this, I 
walked up a mile or so of busy street, and while 
thinking what an ineffably stupid place Liverpool 
was, and how little regard the inhabitants had for 
anything else than making money, I came at once 
upon a structure that proved their liberality to 
Art as well as their devotion to business. It was 
St George's Hall, one of the most superb edifices 
in the world, and, though really the headquarters 
of the municipal authorities, yet chiefly known 
from its great concert room, perhaps the finest in 
existence. 

It is certainly the most gorgeous ; and as it is 
always open to gratuitous«public inspection, I had 
an opportunity of admiring it as it deserved. 
The great hall is something beyond my feeble 
■ powers of description, and though I have a vision 
of its mosaic floor, inwrought with verses from 
Scripture, its high and richly-decorated roof, its 
polished pillars of red and black marble, its gor- 
geous oi^an, and the indescribable air of luxury 
and refinement that pervades it, yet it is only a 
remembrance I cannot impart to others. But if 
this be its appearance by the cold light of a dark, 
foggy day, what a scene must it present at night, 
when the polished marbles and the crystal chan- 
deliers reflect back the glare of innumerable 
lights, when the auditorium is crowded with a 
richly-dressed audience, when the orchestra is 
filled with musicians, and when Jenny Lind — 
for this is the scene of some of her greatest tri- 
umphs — ^is standing on the platform, singing, 
" Rejoice greatly " I 

One feature in these manufacturing towns is 
the series of concerts given once a week for the 
working classes, at very low rates of admission. 
For this week, at St George*s Hall, three artists, 
well known in Boston, — Mr. Harrison Mil- 
lard, Mr. Allan Irving, and Mr. George 
Harrison, — are engaged in addition to other 
talent, and the oi^an performances of Mr. Best. 
Admission ranges from threepence to a shilling. 
At Birmingham I had the pleasure of attending 
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one of these concertSi and the following pro- 
gramme will give you an idea of the musical fare 
served up for threepence : 

PART I. 

Solo, Organ : " To Thee cherubim and seraphiro/* 

Handel. 

Duet and Chorus : " Hear my prayer/' Kent. 

Air: '* Then shall the righteous," Mendelssohn. 

Trio : " On Thee each living soul awaits." . . .Haydn. 
Motet: *'Laudatenomen Domini," [1553].Dr.C.Tye. 

Quartet: '*Lo! my Shepherd/* Haydn. 

Solo, Organ: Kyrie, from Imperial Mass,... .Haydn. 

PART II. 

Solo, Organ : Overture to Tancredi, Rossini. 

Ballad: '* What will you do, love ?" Lover. 

Olee : ** The sun is high in heaven/' Monk. 

Ballad : ** Come into the garden, Maud," Balfe. 

Solo, Piano-forte : The Concert-Stiick, Weber. 

Duet and Chorus : " Let the tambour soand, ".Bishop. 

The performers, though not first class, were all 
possessed of considerable ability, and sang with 
care and correctness. The organ performances 
of Mr. Stimpson, organist of the Birmingham 
Town Hall, as Mr. Best is of St George's Hall, 
at Liverpool, were the greatest treats of the eve- 
ning, and elicited the loudest applause. As to 
the instrument itself, it is incredibly splendid, the 
exterior presenting an appearance of imperial 
splendor that is unequalled, far surpassng that of 
the Liverpool organ. It possesses five rows of 
keys, and the diapasons are especially admired ; 
but it is alleged that it is too massive m tone for 
concert purposes, and better adapted for a cathe- 
dral organ. The Liverpool organ goes to the 
other extreme— is said to be shrill and cutting in 
its tone, and deficient in body ; and I am told 
that the new organ building for the Music Hall 
at Leeds will, by avoiding the faults of each, sur- 
pass in its adaptability for concert purposes either. 
As far as I could judge, the famous Birmingham 
oi^an seemed perfection itself. It, is of course, 
impossible to give you on paper any idea of its 
power, and the perfectly overwhelming efiects it 
can be made to produce under the hands of a 
good performer. • • • • • 

I have just spent the Sabbath at Manchester, in 
which there is, amid the great smoking chimnies, 
and surrounded by cotton factories, as interesting 
an old cathedral as you would wish to see, and 
which a letter of introduction from the oi^ganist 
of York Minster to Mr. Harris, oi^ganist of the 
Manchester Cathedral, afforded me unusual fa- 
cilities for examining. As an edifice this cathe- 
dral is very interesting ; it was formerly an old 
collegiate church, and only during the last ten 
years has enjoyed the rank of a caUiedraL Con- 
trary to the usual custom, the service is held in 
the nave, which is fitted up with comfortable 
pews, and as it is flanked by double aisles on 
each side, affords acconmiodation for an immense 
congregation. These double aisles give a pecu- 
liar appearance of immensity to the building, and 
indeed in width it is surpass^ only by York Min- 
ster among the English cathedrals. The nave is 
separated from the choir by a glazed screen, and 
in the distance may be seen the chancel, altar, 
and communion table, with the rich stone carv- 
ings of the choir. In the afternoon service, the 
gas burners — (how strange it sounds to talk of 
modem gas in a venerable cathedral I) — were lit, 
and the efiect of the natural and artificial light 
was very angular. In the choir, 

the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

while in the nave the last light of day was min- 
gled with the bright cheer}- glare of the numer- 
ous gas bumen. 



The musical service, in the usual cathedral 
style, was very effective, the anthem, by Dr. Boyce, 
containing an elaborate bass solo, with staccato 
accompaniments for the organ. It should be 
borne in mind that in these English cathedrals 
the singers stand at one end of the church, with 
the organ at the other, and the effect of these 
solos is much heightened by this arrangement 
The organ is an inferior one, of some twenty-six 
stops. 

To the musician, Manchester Cathedral posses- 
ses an additional interest, as being the place where 
Malibran was buried, and where she lay for 
two years. You are probably aware that she 
died suddenly in this place, where she had come 
to sing at a Musical Festival. After remaining 
interred in the cathedral for two years, her re- 
mains were removed by her husband, De Brriot, 
to Brussels, where they now repose under a splen- 
did mausoleum, in a cemetery near that city. 

Trovator. 

From a Teacher, \ 

Farminoton, Conn., Nov. 12. — Having no- 
ticed, on several occasions, that you take some 
interest in what is done for the musical education 
in schools, I take the liberty of sending you sev- 
eral of our programmes. 

In this country, men, as a general thing, do not 
cultivate Munc : this art is confined to the ladies. 
Hence ladies' schools are of importance for the 
culture of musical taste. Now, as far as this 
knowledge goes, very little is done in these insti- 
tutions besides drilling the girls to perform some 
** brilliant ** pieces, and letting them off at occv 
sional soirees. In my opinion, these soirees ought 
to be more than merely an opportunity to show 
off the progress the pupils have made in playing, 
or to accustom them to play before others. Their 
principal object ought to be the education of taste, 
and this we endeavor to make it in our schooL 

For this purpose we often perform classical 
works, not only original piano-forte compositions, 
but also arrangements from symphonies, quartets, 
quintets, &c. A good deal of the best orchestral 
music is airanged for two pianos and for eight 
hands. These arrangements have a double ad- 
vantage — an educational and an artistic. The 
original is thus rendered in a very complete fonn; 
indeed, I prefer a symphony played by four good 
players, after a careful study, to a careless orches- 
tral performance, as I would prefer a good en- 
graving of a picture to an indifferent copy in oil. 

For the better understanding and enjojring 
these larger works, we have them preceded by 
the reading of an analysis. For this the older 
volumes of your Journal have been of great ser- 
vice. (I long have wished to express to yon my 
admiration of your critically-correct and poetical 
analysis of Beethoven's FifUi Symphony.) For 
more miscellaneous concerts I write progranmies, 
with critical and biographical notices ; as a speci- 
men I include one of our next soiree. 

PROGRAMME. 

Smr€e MusicaU, Friday, Nov. 18t&, 1857. 

part I. 
1. JRoMini, (bom 1792.) Overtare to William Tell. 

Misses Bockingbam and Rhodes. 
One of the most brilliant overtnres. It opeos with 
a trio of violoncellos, with some additional alto vio- 
lins, which give a sombre and mysterions coloring to 
the l8t movement Sd movement is a description of 
a storm, rising, ragincr, and abating. 3d movement 
—Pastorale, shepherd's horn in the Alps, brilliant 
variations for the Ante. Last movement — somewhat 
unconnected with the preceding, finishing the over- 



tare in a dashing galop style. This is not a ** char- 
acter" overtare, like Beethoven's Coriolanos and 
Efrmont, nor a '* pictore of mood,*' a piece descrip- 
tive of aome pccnliar state of mind of the hero, like 
the overture to Fsust by Wagner. It is simply a 
pretty, interesting, and rather noisy introd action to 
an Italian opera. 

2. JvmgmttftHf (still liviog.) Spanish Serenade. 

Mias Forrest. 
A light piano-forte composition, not verv original. 
Moonlight, iroitar, a sentimental song, and ditto an- 
swer from the lady-love. 

3. KSeken, (bom 1710.) Gondoliers : " O rome to 

me " Misses Faber and Woolson. 

In the same style as the preceding. Kficken is 
very clever in writing for the homan voice — melodi- 
oas, flowing, graoefaL 

4. Chopin, Impromptu Miss Backingham. 

One of the most original writers for the piano- 
forte. His compositions belong to the no-called ** ro- 
mantic " school. The stricine»s of the old forms of 
composition was not congenial to his nature : most 
of his works are in the free style, aoch an Etudes, 
Noctomes, Masarkas, and Polonaises. He never 
oversteps the bonndaries of the Beaotifol, not even 
when he is full of vehemence, of pasnion, as often in 
his Polonaises, where he seems to pour oat his love 
of his native country and his deep, burning irrief 
over the misfortunes of down -trodden Poland. This 
yearning for the liberty of his beloved country is 
indeed a key to the ondersiandini; of manv of his 
works. Some one said that none bat a Pofe coo Id 
perform his compositions. Bat he is not always sad 
and melancholy. Touches of caprice, playfiilness, 
tenderness, and coquetry are frequently found even 
In his most serious works, especially m his Maxur- 
kas—gems of composition for the parior. Then, 
again, the calmness, the earnestness, the unexpected 
harmonies, the exquisite embroideries of delicate, 
airy passages in his Nocturnes, Ballads, Ac ! The 
present piece is rather in his lighter style, a refined, 
salon conversation, impetuous, but not passionate, 
languid, hut not trivial. It serves the student as an 
introduction to his peculiairties, whirh are not here 
stronjrly marked. Of his manner of performinf?, 
which was ss original as bis style of composition, 
we shall npeak on a future occasion. 

5. &Au6erf, (died 1828.) The Erl-King. **Who 

rideth so late through the night wind wild f '* 

Miss Beehe. 
The words are by Goethe, one of his earliest bsl- 
lads. Several composers have written music to these 
words, but none so successfully as Schubert. Words 
and music are here one and indissoluble. Observe 
the local tint, the northern sky, night, the rasbinfr of 
the wind, the ^loping of the horse, the almost dra- 
matic distinction of tne different persons speaking, 
the progressing, the dissonance in the screams of the 
child, always half a note higher, the brief but expres- 
sive recitative at the sudden close. 

6. Godcd. Souvenir de Ricd. Valse de Concert. 

Miss Smith. 
One of those pieces that yonnfr ladies are, alas ! 
too fond of. Very showy and brilliant, but soulless, 
meaningless, noisy, and vulgar. Its only merit is its 
brevity. Gockel was a pupil of Mendelssohn, and 
lived for some years in this country ; but it seems 
that the climate did not agree with him, and we give 
this as a saronle how far a trae artist can degenerate 
among — ioUan and cents. 

PABT II. 

1. Lefebure W^y, (living.) Scherao. La Poste k 4 

bands Bliss Brown and Ch. Klauser. 

Light, elegant, and graceful. 
8. Beeihoveny (died 1827.) Funeral March on the 

Death of a Hero Miss Williams. 

Sublime in iu simplicity. Oulibicheff' says of it: 
*' For six measures this melody consists of one note 
only, the dominant E flat sounding like the bell 
which strack the last hour of the hero, while the bass 
shows the figure and rhythm of the march. One 
imagines that death has just stmrk one of those 
blows which shake the world, and fall sadly upon the 
heart of nations. Suddenly the maior succeeds the 
minor, the drams roll joyously, the hautboy and the 
fifes answer them from above, by cries of triumph ; 
the effect of an electric shock u ftlu Is it not the 
winged and radiant image of the glory which hovers 
over that historical tomb, to consecrate it for ever 1 
Then the minor returns, and the march recommences. 
Thai is traly grand, that is sablime 1 " 

3. Abt, (living.) '' Stay with me." Miss Faber. 

A sentimental love-song, without much merit, but 

melodious, and showing &t voice to advantage. 

4. SpindUr, (living.) The Wood-Birds. Miss Clark. 
A clever piano-forte composition, neat and elegant. 
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5. ndleTf (living;.) Fantusie on the Romance, " Mj 

Love chants to Respect," from the opera 

Charles VI Miss Rhodes. 

In Heller one is never disappointed ; he is always 
interesting in his original compositions, as in his Fan- 
tasias on oiher themes. No one knows so well as he 
the resources of the piano, Liszt excepted — what can 
be done, what will sound well, and no one is so mi- 
nute in his musical punctuation. It is sufficient that 
the player observes all the marks given, and he can 
hardly fail to do justice to the piece, provided he has 
dexterity enough to make his fingers obey his eye. 

6. Beethoven. First Movement from the 5th Sym- 

phony. ** Fate knocking ai the door I " 

Miss Smith and Ch. Klauser. 
This Symphony has been a favorite with us ; and 
on the occasion of its performance in full, arrrnged 
for 8 hands, we had the excellent analysis of Mr. 
Dwight This time we give only part of it &s a 
memento, hoping very soon to have the whole again 
for 8 hands. 

From time to time we manage to get artists of 
merit to give us concerts. As our limited means 
do not allow us to have a full- orchestra, we con- 
fine ourselves to chamber music. And of this 
kind of music I flatter myself that you will not 
find programmes more chaste and unexceptiona- 
ble than ours. The artasts themselves enjoy play- 
ing what they consider the most refined, with ex- 
clusion of clap-trap pieces, before an uncorrupted 
and thankful audience. Thus they are as enthu- 
siastic of us as we are of them. 

It would be of inestimable service for the cul- 
tivation of taste to give lectures on the history of 
Music, But this is a difficult task, most of the 
music teachers being foreigners, and not suffi- 
ciently masters of the language, and most of them 
being, alasl too ignorant of the subject them- 
selves. It would be a great service to the musi- 
cal community if some able person would under- 
take to write such a work, to be used as a text 
book in schools. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 16. — An event so 
notable as the establishment of a musical society 
on the general plan of the Philharmonic of New 
Tork, is certainly worthy of record in your valu- 
able " Journal." Such an event has occurred, 
and in a manner that excused the highest hopes 
of the most sanguine. Every year some impor- 
tant steps are taken, something is done to enable 
Brooklyn to live more independently of New 
York, — not as a matter of rivalry, but from ne- 
cessity. Those who have tried the experiment 
know that it requires energy and perseverance 
enough to make a modem hero (heroes are cheap- 
er than in olden time) go to New York of a 
snug winter night to any place of amusement 
Those having families of children found it neces- 
sary to deprive them of the advantages of hear- 
ing good music, or subject them to the exposure 
and fatigue of going to New York. 

1 mention these reasons for the establishment 
of the *' Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn," to 
show that it is not from any desire to rival or to 
be independent of New York merely, but, as I 
said before, firom a necessity. Several gentlemen 
of wealth and influence took hold of the matter, 
and their efforts have been crowned with com- 
plete success. The society starts with a list of 
450 paying members. Besides this paying list, 
extra tickets both for the rehearsals and concerts 
are sold, which insures success financially, the 
first thing to be looked after in every new enter- 
prise. As to the "value received," which the 

subscribers are to get for their five dollars, the 
following programme of the first of the four con- 
certs to be given is a fsur indication of what this 
musical quuity will be : 



PART I. 

Eroica. — Symphony, No. 3, Op. 56.— Beethoven. 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Adagio assai. 3. Scherzo 
allegro vivace. 4. Allegro moUo. 
** Hear ye Israel," f^om ** Elijah."— Mendelssohn. 

Miss Behrend. 
Concerto for Comet a Piston.— Schreiber...Scbreiber. 

PART II. 

Ruy Bias.— Overture, Op. 96.— Mendelssohn. 
Ave Maria. — Cornet a Piston,— Schubert. . .Schreiber. 
O Luce di quest Anima.— Scena ed Aria, from •* Lin- 
da."— Bon izetti Miss Behrend. 

Oberon. — Overture. — ^Weber. 

Of the performance of this first concert I will 
say but a word. The orchestra were selected by 
Mr. EiBFELD, the conductor, from the members 
of the New York Society, and I doubt if this 
wonderful composition, the Eroica^ was ever given 
by the same number of performers with better 
effect Miss Behrend has improved very rapid- 
ly, and sang " Hear ye, Israel," very acceptably ; 
but Luce di quest Animn was entirely beyond 
her capacity or ability. Why will amateurs and 
'* young artists " essay to do things tliat are im- 
possible for them ? There are so many things 
they can do, that would please far better. Those 
who listened to Miss Behrend at this concert had 
heard Jenny Lind, Sontag, and Lagrange, each 
in their turn, sing this very song, and it was no 
light tax upon even their great and wonderful 
powers ; how, then, can a mere amateur expect 
to make a favorable impression when she places 
herself in a position where a comparison so unfa- 
vorable to herself is unavoidable ? 

Mr. ScHRKiBER is a genuine artist — has per- 
fect control of his instrument, mastering its diffi- 
culties with great ease. He certainly will at 
least compare favorably with the great Cometist 
of the celebrated Jullien Band, Herr Kcenig. 
The audience, which was both large and select, 
enjoyed his playing very much,4;alling him out 
after his first piece, and inmsting on a repetition 
of the Ave Maria, 

The society have two new 83rmphonies, which 
are to be given in the course of the winter ; but 
as they have not as yet been received, I cannot 
now give all the particulars. This, with other 
matters relating to the *' Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn," I will reserve for another letter. 

In New York Mr. Ullman's opera troupe are 
playing to good houses. The casts are unusually 
good, which, in spite of the hard times, enables 
our enterprising manager to make it pay. The 
Sunday evening concerts are not so well attend- 
ed. Last evening the house was thin, and those 
who were there did not seem to appreciate the 
really most excellent bill of fare, which was : a 
Concerto and Fantasie by Vieuxtemps ; " With 
verdure clad," and " Rejoice greatly," by Miss 
MiLNER ; Beethoven's " Adelwde," by Mr. Pee- 
ring ; an Overture by Mendelssohn, and Bee- 
thoven's Seventh Symphony. 

The Seventh Symphony composed the last half 
of the concert ; and although the concert began 
at 7^, so that it was not late, yet about one quar- 
ter of the audience lefl before the symphony be- 
gan, one quarter more at the close of tne second 
movement, and the last movement was played to 
an exceedingly small though select audience. 

I do not propose to comment on the above. It 
speaks for itself. Miss Milner is an English lady, 
who came to this country with Mr. Cooper, the 
violinist. She has a clear, even mezzo-soprano 
voice, sings with excellent taste, and decidedly 
well. In oratorio singing Miss Milner will be a 

S:«at acquisition. I am sure she will please the 
ostonians. Mr. Perring's '* Adelaide " was well 
, done, but rather tame. Mr. P. has a good voice, 
and can do other things much better. 

Bellini. 
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Handel's " Inraal in Egypt'' 
n. 

Next follow two choruses so strongly and hapr 
pily contrasted, as to be complements to one an- 
other. Na 9 is a double fugue, or fugue with 
two subjects : He smote all the first-bom of Egypt, 
From the first orchestral chord, it smdtes with a 
terrible emphasis ; and the voice-parts writhe and 
struggle in their tough and angry embrace, like 
the splinters of an oak twisted by lightning ; after 
a while they drop the fugue form, and all smite 
together with the instruments ; but the movement 
passes off in a spiral whirlwind (strongest natural 
type of force) as it came on. This is in the key 
of A minor ; and the minor mood, if it is usually 
sofl and tearful, yet admits of more modulations 
of a hard expression than the major. Pleasant 
as our bland Indian summer after pinching No- 
vember blasts is the blithe, smooth, pastoral style 
of chorus No. 10 : But as for His people. He led 
them forth like sheep. It is a cheerful Andante 
in 6. The first clause is given with a degree of 
bold exultation ; the second. He led them, is sung 
in soft, smooth, flowing cadence, sustaining the 
last note through several bars, first by the altos, 
then by the sopranos, and so on — a serene and 
lovely picture ; the third clause : He brought them 
out with silver and goldy is one of those clear and 
simple fugues, which the mind easily follows by 
the sense of hearing, without the aid of the eye 
to trace out its intricacies upon paper ; and was 
not strong Handel in his glory, when he brought 
all the voices together upon the words : There 
UHU not one feeble person among their tribes f 
What a feeling of strength and unanimity there 
is in it ! ** Not one, not one," sounds like the 
ring of grounded arms along a vast line of in- 
fantry : from end to end of the whole line, we are 
one, we are all here! No. 11, Chorus: Egypt 
was glad when they departed^ is a fugue in A mi- 
nor, though the strange intervals and modulations 
make you doubt the key continually. (It is writ" 
ten in one of the old ecclesiastical, or Greek, 
modes, and you have a cold sense of barbaric 
antiquity in listening to its crude and sometimes 
cruel harmonies.) The whole has, it must be 
confessed, a dreary and ambiguous expressson. 
It closes with the "words, fear fell upon them, by a 
half cadence, on the dominant instead of the key- 
note, leaving a painfully-unfinished, unresolved 
feeling. Perhaps, as the writer before cited sug- 
gests, Handel meant this chorus to describe ** the 
doubtful or equivocal willingness or gladness of 
Egypt for Israel's departure." 

No. 12. Here, as in frequent later instances, 
the full force of a double chorus is employed on 
a brief sentence of narrative, or introductory text, 
instead of a recitative for a single voice. In long 
Grave measure, fortissimo, in the natural key, the 
voices all pronounce : He rebuked the Red Sea ; 
then all is silent, and in a whisper, resolving into 
the harmony of E flat, they all add : and it was 
dri-ed up. Once more the rebuke is given fortia- 
simo, in the last key, and the whispered effect 
ends in G minor. Brief, bold, impressive as a 
thunder-clap echoed on the mountains! The 
contrast of keys adds much to the startling effect 
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What follows (No. 18) is woiiby of the impo»- 
ing announcemeDt It vr another of thoee great 
musical miracles, with a miracle for its subject, 
the descriptive double chorus: He led them through 
the deept as through a wilderness. It is one of the 
most difficult and complicated choruses in its struc- 
ture, full of fragments of melody or roulades^ run- 
ning in all directions, yet all tending so sensibly 
•to one end, that the effect of the whole is easily 
intelligible to one who cannot analyze it He 
led them through the deep, forms the first musical 
theme, which is a stately, firm ascent (of bass 
voices and instruments in unison) from the key- 
note as high as the fourth, then dropping on the 
word deep to the fifth below, to commence the 
ascent anew from that ** deeper deep," and rise 
again to the same height It is in quadruple 
measure, a quarter note to each syllable. As the 
tenor voices take up the same stately movement, 
the violins lead off* the second theme in scatter- 
ing streandets of semi-quaver runs and roulades^ 
like the ** mingling of many waters ; " and bits 
of these the several voice-parts catch and imitate, 
to the words : as through a wilderness. A very 
wilderness indeed, and yet a most harmonious 
one, of melody ! for all the while the steady, 
stately, ponderous ascent of the first theme : He 
led them through, heard in some part, gives uni- 
formity and providential, sure direction to the 
mnltitu<iUnous and seemingly bewildering move- 
ment 

Na 14. How opposite the next I In ponder- 
008 octaves the double-basses of the orchestra 
begin to heave and roll in unwearied triplets (key 
of C minor); the other instruments adding all 
their strength to the terrible narrative of the 
voices, which they chant in plain syllabic counter- 
point : But the waters overwhelmed their enemies ! 
The relentless billows roll and rage with unabated 
fury to the end, while the voices again and again, 
in breathless awe and wonder, simply tell the 
terrible fact, without comment, that there is not 
one, no, not one of them left. The surging sea of 
harmony swallows up all other thoughts even of 
the most careless listener, as the Red Sea swal- 
lowed up the hosts of Pharaoh. And Handel was 
the Moses who ** stretched forth his hand, that the 
waters might come." 

Nos. 15 and 16. Another of thoee short double 
chorus sentences : and Israel saw that greai work, 
that the Lord did upon the Egyptians; and the 
peopHe feared the Lord; and the very solemn, 
antique, church-like harmony, in long equal notes, 
of the chorus: and believed the Lord and Hit 
servant Moses, close the miraculous display and 
the first part of the oratorio. In the severe 
absence of rhythmic variety, this chorus charms by 
its wonderful wealth of harmony. Its religious 
and profound composure, monotonous as it might 
seem to many, is singularly welcome to the soul 
of the true listener, after the faculties have been 
so long kept on the stretch by this astounding 
accumulation of chorus upon chorus (like ** Ossa 
upon Pelion"), each a vivid tone-translation, 
palpable to one of our senses, of an outward 
miracle. 

Here then let us rest awhile, and take advan- 
tage of a short interval between the parts, to think 
over what has passed before us. Each present 
moment of those thick-coming wonders was so 
all-absorbing, that thought had no liberty of look- 
ing back or forward. We otAyfdt the past and 



coming in the present; felt the unity and natural 
development throughout; felt, what it is the 
property of all high Art, like every heavenly 
inspiration, to make us feel, namely, that kind of 
consciousness above time, to which ** a day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years are as one 

day." 

Think, in the first place, of the bold, unprece- 
dented, and gigantic plan, which could have 
entered no other head then Handel's to conceive, 
still less to execute, for the musical illustration of 
so immense a subject The music of the first part 
has been nearly all descriptive ; and the objects 
described, miracles, with their accompanying 
emotions. Later composers, since the great 
development of orchestral resources, have given 
us admirable specimens of descriptive instrumented 
music, like the " Pastoral Symphony," the accom- 
paniments to the ** Creation," the overture to 
** William Tell," &c. But Handel paints us his 
stupendous pictures mainly through the instru- 
mentahty of a vast choral multitude of voices, 
eking out the effect with only such secondary 
suggestions as he could draw from the meagre (to 
borrow a term from painting) almost monochro- 
matic orchestras of his time. He wields the vocal 
masses to harmonize and spiritualize, and lifl above 
all sense of mere physical jugglery, those old 
Mosaic wonders, which it is dangerous for human 
faculties to attempt to realize too vividly, lest in 
so doing we degrade them. 

Think, too, of the extreme literalncss and 
minuteness with which he fears not to take up and 
treat mean, ludicrous, or repulsive images and 
sensations. Clad in thick proof of sound health 
and humour, he takes us safely through all this. 
He so blends the piquant individuality of his small 
creatures with the all-perwulingness of the plague, 
so tempers the actual with the ideal, as fairly to 
conciliate, and more than conciliate, our imagina- 
tion. In a word, he succeeds where another 
would have been a fool for his pains. He is 
Handel still, the sublime artist, though he have 
the homeliest sitters. Frogs and lice and com- 
monplace predicaments cannot reduce him into 
even momentary equality with conunonplace men. 

It is also worthy of remark, how the character 
of the music rises with the gradation of the 
plagues. Putrid water, frogs, and flies, and lice, 
devouring locusts, " fire mingled with the hail," 
darkness " which might be felt," death, and the 
overwhelming flood: — here is a regular ascent 
from plagues literal and mean, and shaming and 
annoying, to higher and higher types of doom, 
more spiritual, and elemental, and sublimely 
terrible. And Handel understood and reproduced 
it When men violate the truth and morality of 
nature, the first reaction or penalty comes in forms 
that irritate, disgust, and shame us ; moral cor- 
ruption feels its own natural consequences, and 
sees its own material image in these same little 
animated forms of uncleanness. As the sin goes 
on deepening, darkness comes, and death and 
elemental chaos; colossal shadows, and the blasts 
and lightnings, and abysses of impersonal, relent- 
less, elemental fury smite the soul with spiritual 
awe, the terrors of the Infinite. We know not 
what ** interior" or ** second sense" the great 
interpreter by correspondence, the seer Sweden- 
borg, found in the order of the plagues of Egypt ; 
but we doubt if he could have stated the spiritual 
side and moral of the matter more completely 
than Handel renders it, in the emotional language 



of this great choral music, at the same time that 
he keeps so close to the material image. 

[To \m eonUoocd.] 
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MusTC iir Skmihasibs. — An excellent example 
of what may be done for masic in our yonng ladies' 
scbooli and seminaries, where moticalcnlture is too 
often snch a mockery and sham, will be found io the 
letter which we publish to day from a teacher at 
Farmington, Conn. The specimen programme there 
presented is a curiosity, and in wholesome contrast 
with the mere sentimental, dap-trap " monster ** pro- 
grammes of musical school exhibitions which we 
have sometimes held up as a warning to ambitioos 
shallowness. Of coone the notices of the various 
composers are not always very original or profound 
— nor was that necessary — ^but they are in the main 
discriminatinit, and heroically honest The pupil 
mast benefit by such hints ; and we think the ten. 
dency of such performances, with such explanations, 
most be to leisen the proportion of those who admire 
Rtcci and Gockel rather than Beethoven, or even 
who prefer the Italian commonplaces of such Ger- 
mans as Kucken to the really imaginative tongs of 
Schubert It may be a question, however, how far it 
is safe to go in introducing poor thini^ among good 
things by way of illustrating the difference. Homan 
nature, alas I and in nothing so moch as in matters 
of taste, is exceedingly weak nnd liable to temptap 
tion — the boy will catch what he can whistle, and 
the f^iri what she can hum or thrum, and skip the 
glorious inspirations of the masters. It is as easy to 
prepossess the young mind with a love for fine things 
as for poor thinj^, if you will only let the former 
have suflBcient start 

One frequently laments the locust-clouds of mis- 
erable sheet music, that go forth from the mosie 
shops, devouring, over all the land. The boarding 
schools are the great markets of this trash. Were 
there more teachers like this one in Connecticut, 
there would be moch less poor and trivial music pub- 
lished. The publication simply follows the law of 
supply and demand ; this law it most ob^, as the 
tides the moon. The publishers are not the ones 
most to blame. Think yon they would not be as 
glad to sell Beethoven's Sonatas by the thousand, as 
they are the Fantasias and Variations of Strakosch, 
the thousand and one arrangements of the '* Anvil 
Chorus," the popular negro melodies, or any thing 
else ? Indeed we must give some of them the credit 
of thinking less sometimes of instant profit than of 
the dignity of their trade, in publishing as they do 
snch nice editions of Sonatas, Songs without Words, 
Masses, Oratorios, and choice German songs, which 
mast find comparatively few purchasers and fewer 
appreciators. The teachers are far more responsible 
for what is liked and what is printed than are the 
puNishers themselves. A dosen or two such schools 
as this at Farniington would do moch to lighien those 
dastler shelves of the music-sellers, which now groan 
under piles of solid classical works. 

We heartily congratulate the yoong ladies of Miss 
Porter's School, in Farmington, Connecticut, on 
having so earnest and intelligent a music teacher as 
Mr. Charles Elausbr. That school, or that town, 
hai been fortunate In its music teaching. Its former 
teacher, Mr. Oliver, as our readers may remember, 
set the example of the same sort of earnest incolca- 
tion of a taste for genuine and solid music, and is 
now following up the experiment very successfully 
in a new fi^id, Pittsfield, in this State. Thus we 
have two examples, whose progress we shall watch 
with intere^tt In the month of two witnesses shall 
this good word be esubltshed. We doubt not there 
are more, and shall be glad to hear from them. — Mr. 
Klauser has kindly sent us all the programmes of 
these school concerts for the past two years; we 
think they will interest our readers when we find 
room to present them. 
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|Rttsi4aI (l^ttH-dlttat. 

Do not forget the concert of the "Orpheus" 
CInb ro-night. Such a progrnmme and 8uch singing 
do not come too often; and if the hard times grant 
as little so far in the waj of music, it is a comfort 

that we have that little good The Hamdbl and 

Hatdn at the Sunday night rehearsals take hold of 
the "Israel in Egypt" mnsic with true zest. It will 
make its mark tliis time, if it once finds a public. 
Nothing can exceed the admirable energy and pa- 
tience of Mr. Zkbrahn in these rehearsals ; he car- 
ries every singer with him Why shall we not 

have orchestral concerts ? New York and Brooklyn 
have already hegnn. Why not accept the measure 
of the times, — have the Music Hall let for good con- 
certs at half price, Crather than be shut up empty) ; 
the musicians play for half a loaf (until the enter- 
prise shall yield a whole one) ; and the prfce of tick- 
ets put at twenty-five cents? Cheap classical con- 
certs in the evening, and cheap miscellaneous concerts 
in the afternoons, might pay their way ; ot least the 

experiment could be tried with very small risk 

The new Atlantic Monthly promises us one novelty 
of interest. Our townsman, Mr. L. H. Sodthard, 
the composer of the " Scarlet Letter,'^ has completed 
also an Italian opera, " Omano," founded on Beck- 
ford*8 oriental romance of " Vathek ; " and a private 
sabscription concert will soon give an opportunity of 
hearing some of its scenas, oratorios, &c. 

The RoNZANi Ballet Troupe has drawn full 
hoQses for a fortnight at the Boston Theatre. We 
hope it will continue, for it is not only beantifnl as it 
is, but it suggests the finest possibilities. Conld the 
dramatic connection only be made as perfect throngh- 
ont, as it is in the first act of the '* Faust ; " could 
all the dances be subordinated to expression, as in 
the dance where poor Margaret is fascinated by the 
evil spirit, — instead of setting the dancers to mere 
feats of bravura, while the dramatis persona sit round 
as spectators, — it would be one of the finest harmo- 
nies in any Art As it is, it offers much that is ex- 
quisitely graceful and delightful, especially in the 
ensembles, where one has visions of a purer world in 
such freedom, Joy, and harmony of graceful, cun- 
ning, and bewildering movements. The music, 
too, led by Carl Bbrgm ann, though for the most 
part a medley, is admirably wedded to the dance in 
each particular of characteristic movement. Mile. 
Lamoureuz's light and piquant tip-toe passages, 
and those staccato phrases of the music quite translate 
each other ; they are mutually perfect 

The Herald of Thursday reports a " panic " among 
the Opera-tives in New York : 

Recently only a few of the performances have paid 
expenses, and on several there has been a dead loss 
of five or six hundred dollars per night. Rigoletto 
was admirably done at an expense of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, to an audience which only paid six 
hundred. 

Under these circumstances the managers were 
compelled to follow the example of other theatres, 
and attempt to reduce their expenses. A proposi- 
tion was made to the artists having the larger sala- 
ries to submit to a reduction of one third ; to those 
having small salaries, with the chorus and orchestra, 
a reduction of one fourth was proposed. The alter- 
native of a refusal of these propositions was the clos- 
ing of the house, to take place this week. 

These propo!«ition8 created a considerable panic 
among the philosophers of the Acsdemy. In the 
entr* actes of the op«ra last night there were heated 
discussions in numerous languages, and large num- 
bers of incendiary speeches a h Tompkins Square. 
The " gentlemen of the chorus " refused outright ; 
and they will probably go to work at the Central 
Park, if they can get any. The orchestra at first 
refused, but finally concluded to think about it until 
to-day. The managers offered, In case they agreed 
to a reduction, to give extra performances enough to 
make up nearly the amount of their regular salaries. 

The artists have not yet been heard from, with the 
exception of Mme.. de la Grange, who, lik«» a sensi- 
ble person, saw the state of things, ^d offered a re- 



duction wirhont being a«ked. Mme. D'Angri like- 
wi.se. evinced the same spirit The ndaction, ulthongh 
not much for each person, will make n savini; to the 
management of $4000 per month ; and if it is made 
they agree to go on pnying every one promptly, as 
they have heretofore done. In fact, they agree to 
give the artiHCK the use of the theatre, dresses, music, 
&c., without taking any thing for themselves. 

The Bo$(tun Jo'tmal lenrns that the net loss of the 

opera season thus fur in New York hos amounted to 

$18,000! 

The London Musical ^orU explains the " Cnrio.sa 
Accidente" of thatnew opera by Rossini, announced 
for the Italian Opera in Paris, thus : 

Unfortunately Rossini never composed any such 
operH. A more singulMr instance of tl>e profound 
indifference which the greatest of Italian musicians 
appears to entertain for his own repiitiuion could 
hardly be cited. Rossini has heard of this Cwioso 
AecidfTite^ and is aware that Siff- Calsndo has prom- 
ised it to his snhscrihcrs. When informed of the 
fact, he smiled, but expres.'ied neither surprise nor 
dissntijifaction. " O," said the mncsrm, '* it'H only 

that qneer fish. , who Is so fond of mv m\\%\c 

that he has put tojreiher all the odds and ends (lam- 
beaux) he could find — which wonld have served better 
for waste-paper — and has made an opera out of 
them." " But," retorted his interlocutor, "hjive yon 
taken no steps to make your disapproval known, to 
inform the public, in short, of the impo«tnre ? " **i4 
qvoi ftonl" a«ked Rossini; "the public will find it 
out without my interference." 

Meanwhile, the impression exists in many quarters 
that a genuine opera of Rossini (there are some who 
even go so far as to believe in a new opera) is about 
to be presented 1 The real truth should bo pnMished, 
since if Rossini cares nothing: at all for Rossini's 
fame, the admirers of his genius are much less apa- 
thetic. The Cwrioso Accidente, then, will consist 
simply of a number of detached pieces, gathered 
from various sources, and strung together anyhow, 
so as to fit a libretto written to order. The orches- 
tral score will not l>e Rossini's— or at least the great- 
er part of it will be from the hand of " that queer 

fish, — ' .** A more impudent hoax was never 

passed upon the public. But the Parisians will swal- 
low anything. 

In Louisville, Ky., the Mozart Society has been 

resuscitated, and now numbers a chorus of about 

seventy voices. '* Elijah" and Beethoven's Mass in 

C are in rehearsal. There is much perseverance and 

enthusiasm among the members The French 

Opera at New Orleans commenced last week with 

the production of two comic operas: the Chalet (or 

'* Swiss Cottage ") of Adolph Adam, and the FiUe 

du Regiment.. . .. .Hbrr Forubs, the great basso, has 

not yet appeared in the Opera at New York ; hut he 

has been duly serenaded by the Siingerbnnd and the 

orchestra of the Academy of Music. He will make 

his first appearance on Mondav as Bertram in Pohert 

le Viable The New York Philharmonic Society 

give their first concert for the season this evenlnsr. . . . 
" Star performances " of TVovatore and Riyoletto still 
continue at the Academy. 



Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The HnngarfAn Planlvt, flroro Rnglsnd, begs to sniioanoe thst 
he will give TiCttODB on the Pinnn. Porte. 

Terms 960 per qaarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; tdO per 
quarter of 12 l«wM>ns, one r week. 

RcsidrDce, 81 Soinerwt «frwt. Or address efc the >fe«irs. 
Chlckerings', or the mofio store of Memrs. Roim«11 & Kieh- 
ardfion. 

Circalars, containing particnlani, maj be found on eppU- 
eation. 
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COIjX.EOXION' 

FIRST CLASS SACRED MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

THB CHURCH AND HONBi A Colleetinn of 
Sacred Music, o*>n.«fyilng of Anthbhs, Motbts, Bxtrncui 
trtim OaAToaios and Massss, Cahticlbs, Ch%kts, &u, fmin 
the worki of IIaspel, Hatdk, Mozart, BKETiiovcrv, ^Vrbbr, 

MBKDBUSOHif, SPOna, CntRCBIKI, OlDBOTIS, BOTCB, CrOTOB, 

Clark, Kiso, Wintbr, Himmbl, Novbllo, and othem. A 
ehoice Tariety of Short Pi. t*%. for Introdurtlon and Close of 
SerTirr, and for um in the Social Circle. Selected and adapted 
by Oborob Lbacb. 

This work is pnbUnhed in one rolome quarto, of 832 paces. 
Price »2.26; in Cloth, 12.60. 

PabUshMl by 

Olt-rer Dltaon 4b Co.» 277 Waskimgton St. 



CHAMBER OONCERTB. 

NINTH SEASON. 

THK MRVDELSSOHN QUTNTRITR CLUB'S Tinrt Concert 
will tMke plnre on TUKSDAY KVKNINO, Dec. 8tb, at 
Mefl«r« CHiCKRKiKo'S Rooms. PnriruUini soon annonnced. — 
TirketA are now to bt* fr>und at the munic stores. 

Pn'-ksm* of Eiirhr Tirkfts ( reduced price) Poar Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 76 cents earh. 

THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 

Re«pectfnllT inforni tht-ir fHendii and rabjicrlbeis thst their 
Vm T I'ONrR'tT (of thm Sf rie« of Three) will uke place on 
SATURDAY RVENINO. Not 21, at the Mflodeon, under the 
dlrtrtion of Mr. A KKRI9.SMANN, on which ocevdoo they 
will be kindly anlr^ed by Miss Luct A. Doams, Vocalist, and 
Mr Wn. SCBDLTSS, Yloliniftt. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART I 

1-Ohoro« of Pri«'»ts (Mairi*' Flute) Monrt 

2 - Duet (OodI fan totte) MoMrt 

5— Tri'S with Chorus ( Buryanihe) Weber 

4 —Aria ( Pidello- BcnsthoTen 

6— Teraut ( Bntfdhrung) Mosart 

PART n. 

6 — Wander! nsr Roni^ Hendelssohn 

7- Solo, VInUn, 10th Air Varlee De Rerlot 

8— Pra\ er b«>rorp Battle Weber 

ft— \V>.lti(tobesnnij) Yogi 

10— The Forest Haeeer 

rC7* Subxeriptlon TjKte may he found at tbe inu«ie sfores of 
Memrs Hu^m>II k Rirh«r<lwn. E H. Wade, and Oliver DItsoa 
k Co ; also at N D Cotton's s^fire. Single rickets at 60 cents 
earh ran he hail at the mme piaffes, and at the door on the 
evening. Concert to rommen*^ at 7^ oVloek precl«<ely. 

j^OB PRINTING neatly and promplly eiecated al this Office, 

A 8X7PERIOR SOPRANO BINGER 

Wishes a siruatfon to ring in Thurch. Apply at RusssU ft 
RirhardoonV, 291 Washing- on St. 

W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAL.IST CTEIfOR>, 

Gives instruction in PTNOTNO Rnd on the PTANO-FORTB. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 

ATHEN^SUM OALLER7. 

The Exhibition at the B09T0N ATHBNJECJM will coDttnut 
op«>n thronich Novrmher. A number of attraetiTe paintings 
will soon hf n'lded to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1867. 

Ilf ATRVCTIOlf Ilf SrVQIHO.— Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
dl<*roonkef»ment nnd to a lark of patron»gr of all tbe profes- 
sions. SIONOIl C0RKLL1 propoeM to form Singing OlRRMS at 
a prire redu«'eable arcording to the number of pupils. 

In this manner the anll^eurs of mosio can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 

1 person per quarter, $46 00 

a " " 6000 

8 •« « 00 00 

4 " " 7000 

6 " " TOOO 

8 " " 9000 

10 " " 10000 

Dr^ Applications may be addressed to Mewi^. Obickering's 
rooms, Masonic Temple, where Si jr. Corelli himself will be 
fbnod erery Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o'clock— or at 
the principal music stores. 

CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. P. W MKERBAOH bfg« IraTCS to state to the rlHsens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to giTe instructloD In 
Pi;ino.Porte piM>ing to smnll clasiies 

I/insexpprienr'e snd mrrfbi Hxamination of the sul^t hkf 
convincfd him, that 1)en1de« the tcrmt saving of eipense. be ran 
offfr some parricular a^lTHntavrs In thi^ niNuner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the yoonir litiident will be relieved of a great 
deal of wearin«>ss whhh NCi-oaipanles th«* practice of the finger 
ext-rclse^, scales, &e., and on which a lUial success so mueh 
depends. 

For further infr>rmation appiv to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury; or ad<lrpss at the music stores of 0. 
Ditiion ft Cti. or Uu^nell k Richardnon ; or at this office. 

OCTOBRR, 1867. 



CARIi ZKRRAHir. haeing rptamed from Europe, !s 
now ready to com menrw his ronrs** of instruction in ausio. 
Pif'i*e addrr'<^ at Chicki-rlog k Soit8\ or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be addresi^d at Rns!*i>ll k Rirhantson's Music Store, 291 
WsKhlniEton St or at the .Mensrs Clii«'ker1ng*s H'are-moms. 

Terms for Hur>lc le'^iK>ns. 960 per qnarterof 24 lessons, two 
a week ; 980 per qunrter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Ilf LLE. OABRIBI.LS DB I«AMOTTB has tbo 

ITX honor to announre that she has resumed her Momirg 
and Afternoftn Ols^ses for the Instruction of Tonng Ladii^ 
and MN-SfS on the Piano- Porte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Hancock Street. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell k Rlehardsim^ 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

OHICKERING & SONS 



At tkeF»in«ri8S«t 



flu nttuittU CtHititIt ftuianlt S<»tlitl» 



THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST saTTARB PIANOS, 

THE 8ILTEK MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTS HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-8AWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AM«ri«aa laalitBte, New Yorkt 



BEST GRAND PIA^fO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PeuiiTlraBlB Bute Agrlenltnra] SocletVi 

THE HIOHEST PRBHIDM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At Ike DIlBotB State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



1b 1S2S, hj JONU 
IMO, ud DP H tba piwnt Um bu fnrntahBd 19,000 
PUMOS. >0T tlH HhlMtlaa af tluH nuux Is ihtDnlml 
autm ud Id luflud, Uk; han Iwn midtd— 
Eleren Gold Medali, 
Serenteen Silrer Medals, 
Foot Broaze Medals. 

W AREROOMS, 

TRBMONT STREET, 

S09T0 N. 



MES. J. H. LONG, 




TTOOA-LIST <S0I»IlA3M-0>. 


Aiiam M Wlnttanp Hiwh, Bstoii. 




S. ^. ^.A.XjXj, 




TEAOHER OF MUS 


o. 


BoouUBrr. A. A. Waat Cbonh. . . .Sobsol Btnat, 


BonoD. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 



a. ANDR& &. 00., 
DipQt of Foreign and American Mutie, 

UM CHKTNUT BTEKBT, PBILADBLPBIA, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Inporad tnm EBfluid) 

3o9' Broadway y NT, 
T« Chert! Societies ud Chein. 



NOTEI.LO'B Cuakitiii, No. S. cDBUlDi ■ 1to( of Kivle 
brUHivtofCh<inlSi)rtaUi«.CbunbChMi>.iDdSlnt<D| 
Cliiiw. piinitd In MpuUi VduI (Dd OiFbmnl Vmitt. 
CoBUlDliif OnUrks. OdH, Cuuiw, FrHlitl HjBni ud 
AnltiHii ; OpcntlF tliulr, Si-np. DiwU. Tlliv. QnarHO ud 
Cbfiroi^a: OwTtDT**, Stmnhonk* and Umirbn^ HkdHnll 



HuiM'i Kt>iih, 



«a; Jndu H«n.beu, 11 t»: tttyin-t CrWlDn. »1 2 
lb* Onrartm of Ibaat inol BiMan Iut* bMD gniliUiK- 
Ihli KrtH u iliiilkrij Id* pilHi. 

]IOVBLI.O'B OCTAVO CHORVBKB. 
Ill (hi Chomiw In tlu h»td MtiUona of tlK OiBlnrtw B 
hid dlHlDci li Toul Bean, vlib Urfia ud FUiio*) 
OD>p.DlIDeDl, U 8, B, », Br 18 D.DU -ch. 

SOVBUA>'S CHORAI. HAVD-BOOK. 
imMlilied 111* whDla of Uu ctaDru puu sf Um toilos 

laudif* <' Hessliih.*' pcdv S) ninti sub part. 
luidel'* •■JudKB MaecabBBB,' ■ priM 3S » 

laudal's "Banion," prle* 38 crnU aaah put. 
liH puw an piiDlrd Is (h* oeun ilia wiib tb* AUe ■ 

COLLBCTIOIf OF OI.BKS. 



NOVELLO'S MUSIC STOKE, 

380 Brnadwar' K'w Tork, 

Asd at 8(1 Una Stnat, Sobo Sfoan, lad 2t Feallir, Lssdoa. 



Mebbrb. august & WULF FRIES, 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Inilrotll'in id Or T10LIN, Iha PIANO-FOBTB, 
ud Id 111* TUKOKY Or HUBIi:. Addnii at bh nal- 



^T^^: 



J. C. D. PARKER, 
InftrnttDi of t)ii fiina-^aitt. ftigRit it Miravni, 

S B AIWABD PLAGB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Raaldaacc No. SO KnaaUad Sinat. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€tia^tv Df tjie |^ionn ani Ringing, 

V. S. HOTEI.. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
■inPORTERS OF FOREIGN IflVSIC, 

Mo. 768 BBOADVAT, aonier of Niatli Bt. 



C. BBEUSINO, 

MPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSI< 
TOI BROADWAT, NKW TOBK, 

Dipol of ErariTt Grand Piano*. 

OIRCtJLATIHa MUSIOAL LIBBABT. 
117- OoutiDtlf OD bud a ooBplM* uaorlBMBt af Abh 



RUSSELL i RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OFNEJVKUSIC. 

OCTOBER. 



whbhthb m 

WHY hast' Tiion'TAni 

TRAPPIttt UtbafT^pUe 111 



t KB TO LOT! 



• 1. Wk*|3( 

Cnocb, n 

riaM,l£ 



INBTHOXEaHTAL ICnSIO. 

LLBS MOBTU, B*tBi*-Bnid*, ir|£, 

LcKbnia Wtlj. » 

LA SBHIBAHIDB [P.baipIT B. Thalbm, 1.00 
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Vor Dwlght^s Journal of Moale. 

Mendelasolin^B "Songs without Words." 
It 18 generally known that Mendelssohn, 
until his death, was considered the greatest living 
composer ; and that as such he was, by a very 
large class, not only respected and admired, but 
'almost worshipped. His genius, combined as it 
was with a most amiable character, could not but 
gain him hosts of friends, who made it their de- 
light to sing his praise and promulgate his fame. 
Soon after his death, however, an opposition rose 
against him, which has increased in numbers and 
in strength up to this day. First, it was whis- 
pered that his genius was, after all, of no very 
high order, and that he owed his unlimited fame 
mainly to a certain clique of the " old school," 
who had lifted and carried him, till at last some 
openly declared that he was fortunate to die just 
then, since, had he lived longer, he would have 
fi>und opportunity to meditate, like Scipio on the 
ruins of Africa, on the ruins of his fame. To 
speak more plainly, they endeavored to show that 
the want of creative power was sadly perceptible 
in his last works, and that, accordingly, he would 
have fallen more and more into mannerism. It 
is not the place here to reflect long on the cause 
and the result of this opposition. 

It would appear that both champions and op- 
ponents went too far in their zeal, more especially 
the former. The artist, as well as any man whose 
life is devoted to the progress of humanity, has 
good reason to exclaim in those famous words : 
" Only save me from my friends, my enemies I 
shall manage alone," especially if the friends be- 
long to that class who have nothing but unbound- 
ed applause for their chosen master, and abuse, 
nothing but abuse, for all who dare to think and act 



differently from him. There seems to be a cer- 
tain balance to be preserved in the praise or 
blame bestowed on public men ; we cannot lavish 
it all on one without taking at the same time from 
the rest. The sense of justice, which is so deeply 
rooted in man, will always watch that praise is 
dealt out fairly. When Mendelssohn was at the 
height of his artistic career, there wore Rorert 
Schumann and others, who also followed the 
course of true and high Art, though in a diflerent 
direction; but they were little appreciated. A 
natural consequence was that their friends, few 
in number, rose up to challenge a more general 
acknowledgment to their just merits; in doing 
which they could not avoid coming in collision 
with the host of great and small admirers of 
Mendelssohn. Provoked by the vile attacks of 
the worshippers, they strove to find and expo(»e 
the defects of the idol, more — as it must appear 
to every impartial observer — to annoy and punish 
these his vassals, than to disparage the master 
himself. Thus we have the sad spectacle of see- 
ing the memory of so marvellously gifled, so thor- 
oughly trained a composer as Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, distorted. 

What he was, and what he did, let the many 
musicians and amateurs tell, who have been in- 
structed by his invaluable advice ; who have been 
inspired and stimulated by his great example, 
and, above all, who have been charmed and edi- 
fied by the many beautiful and incomparable 
tone-creations which he has given to the world. 
But whatever friends and foes may say, they 
agree in one point, namely, that his smaller com- 
positions, such as the songs for one or more voi- 
ces, many pieces for the piano-forte and other 
instruments, &c., are most charming, and deserve 
to be highly recommended. The ** Songs with- 
out Words," for piano-forte, especially are men- 
tioned as belonging to the fruits of his most in- 
spired muse, and are considered a new and very 
valuable addition to the literature of parlor mu- 
sic. To call attention to these anew is the object 
of this article. The seven books, containing forty- 
two songs, were long since republished in this 
city by O. Ditson & Ca, in an elegant volume, 
and lie, we trust, on the piano-forte of every ac- 
complished player. But it is a question whether 
every person who possesses these pieces really 
knows what he has got in them ; whether he is 
aware of their excellence and high beauty, as 
well as of the wholesome influence they exercise 
on taste and feeling. 

As may be expected from so thoroughly culti- 
vated an artist as Mendelssohn, there is in the 
whole collection of the " Songs without Words " 
nothing that could be called paradoxical, taste- 
less, or worn out On the other hand, it must be 



admitted that in his works for the piano-forte in 
general he has but little, if at all, availed himself 
of the important enlargements in the technical 
treatment of that instrument, as displayed in the 
productions of his contemporaries, Chopin, Liszt, 
and Thalberg ; much less has he himself made 
discoveries as to new and before unheard effects. 
His st}'le is that of the classical school, so called, 
of which Hummel is generally named as the 
most prominent representative ; but Mendelssohn 
writes fuller and richer, more in accordance with 
the demands of his time. In the ** Songs with- 
out Words " are so many fine and mgenious little 
traits of instrumentation, that one must acknowl- 
edge the fertility of his genius in this respect too ; 
and it seems as if it had been one of the conse- 
quences of his exceedingly pure and fine taste, 
to make him unduly despise that weaUh and ful- 
ness of sound in which the piano composers of 
the present time are so fond of indulging, though 
not unfrequently to the degradation of the Art 

But what gives the pieces in question, above 
all, an inestimable value, is the beautiful senti- 
ment which pervades each, and which they ex- 
press as strongly and decidedly as the language 
of tones h capable. As the title indicates, they 
are songs ; hence their force lies in the melodies. 
These are deep and touching, always peculiar 
and striking, which excludes, once for all, any 
thing that might be called a reminiscence. The 
accompaniments are tasteful, characteristic, and 
piano- like. Melody and accompaniment form a 
whole, which shows the hand of the master every- 
where. This relates especially to those contained 
in the first six books. In the seventh book, a post- 
humous opus^ there are some to the publication 
of which we have reason to believe Mendelssohn 
himself would never have given his consent 
Two or three, however, in this book are likewise 
in his best vein. 

We shall now try to indicate briefly the senti- 
ment of the most prominent of these pieces, 
hoping that it may be a help to some players to 
understand and enjoy them better, and may re- 
mind others, who have neglected and forgotten 
them, of the wholesome influence which such 
simple, noble, and expressive music exercises. 

There are among the " Songs without Words " 
many which in character and expression resem- 
ble each other so well that they may be reviewed 
in groups together. As the first group, then, let 
us mention the five which are written in £ flat 
major. The poet Schubert calls this key the key 
of love. And, indeed, these songs breathe a ten- 
derness, a sweetness, with a flavor of melancholy, 
which must warm and expand the heart of every 
person of sensibility. They bring back the time 
of youth and love, with every thing that once 
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was Bweet and dear to us, but which is now, alas ! 
passed, never to return. 

'* Ah, Mary, dear departed sbade, 
Where is thy place of blitsful rest ? " 

One might also call them evening-songs, especial- 
ly the three slow ones. 

" Once more the light of day is gone, 
And evening bells sound o'er the lawn." 

In one of the latter, No. 1 , Book VI., on the 
second pa«!e, you really hear the evening-bell 
with its measured strokes beating time to the 
solemn melody and its harp-like accompaniment. 

Of nearly the same character, only a little 
more cheerful, is another group, formed of the 
three in E major. We will call them Spring- 
Songs, a term which most appropriately might be 
applied to the second one. No- 8, Book III. But 
all the three excite the feeling we experience 
when, after cold, grim Winter has taken his de- 
parture, the first golden days appear, the days of 
blossoms and flowers, of hope, and all that glad- 
dens the heart of man. As Uhland sings : 

" The gentle breezes are blowing bright, 
They're weaving and heaving day and night, 
And waking the buds and the blossoms. 
O sweet perfume ! O magic strain ! 
Now, my poor heart, cease to complain, 
Now all, all will be better." 

A peculiar group is formed by the three Vene- 
tian Gondola-Songs ( Venetinnltche Goridellieder). 
They are written in the minor mode. A deep, 
painful longing is expressed in the melody, while 
the accompaniment, in the undulating six-eight 
measure, conveys the idea of a boat rowed along : 

" Our baric, loTe, is near ; 
Now, now, while there hover 
Those clouds o*er the moon, 
'T will waft thee safe over 
Yon silent lagoon." 

The first. No. 6, Book I., in G, is the smallest and 
least significant To choose between the second. 
No. 6, Book II., in F sharp, and the third. No. 5, 
Book v., in A, we consider difficult Possibly 
the third finds more admirers, because it is more 
brilliant and gratcftil to the performer. Remark- 
able in this piece b the motive of two notes, in 
the interval of a fourth, by which the melody is 
preceded, and several times interrupted. It 
sounds like the signals of the gondoliers, or like 
any other mysterious voice which is heard in the 
stillness of a beautiful Italian moonlight night 
But the second of these three angular songs, 
though it looks unpretending in melody and ac- 
companiment, is nevertheless of wonderful ex- 
pression. If you do not appreciate it at once, 
play it over and over again, and it will grow in 
beauty under your fingers. Observe the long 
tnll on the high C sharp in the second part 
(lenerally a trill is only an embellishment ; but 
here it is a means of grandest expression. What 
does it express? 

** What you don't feel, yonll never catch by hunting." 
[OoDcloikni next week.] 



Trao'lated ftur this Joomal. 

The Sonata. 

[Oontfaned fWnn last week.] 

Tne next composer to be named in this depart- 
ment is Mattiirson. a Sonata by him ap- 
peared in 1713, '* dedicated to the person who 
will play it best" It consists of only one move- 
ment ; the execution of ungle parts is richer ; 



the theme has value ; the toorking up^ however, 
shows more outward brilliancy than inward 
wealth. 

We come now to Domenico Scarlatti. He 
wrote: 80 Sonate per U clnvicembah and 6 So- 
nate per il cembalo in the first part of the eight- 
eenth century. Each Sonata contains two parts; 
the present second, or worked up part, and the 
third arc melted into one ; there is a resemblance 
to the two strains of the song form. A two-voice 
tendency prevails ; the manner of writing is more 
suited to the instrument than that of his prede- 
cessors; the crossing of hands is one feature to 
be remarked in them. These are the peculiari- 
ties in form. As regards the substance, Scarlatti 
himself designates those Sonatas as an ** intellec- 
tual sport of Art" Deeper intentions are want- 
ing; it is a bright, lively, genial play of tones, 
often of an over-bubblin<; humor; vet wc find 
traces of a gentler and more serious emotion. 

S?arlatti did not give the world a new form of 
the Sonata as a whole, com]K»ed of several move- 
ments ; it was only the form of the single move- 
ment of the Sonata, regularly developed out of 
the earlier germs, and in a style of writing eman- 
cipated from the chains of polyphony, and better , 
suited to the true nature of the instrument This 
form, as being that which gives the law. if not 
for all. yet for the most important movements of 
the Sonata, and chiefly as being the most signifi- 
cant among the non-polyphonic forms of an in- 
strumental movement, had first to be developed to 
a degree of perfection corresponding to the high 
intentions of the Sonata, before it was possible 
to do, what was done afterwards, namely, to give 
a rational and regular fonn to the Sonata as a 
whole composed of several movements. 

We must also mention the Italian, Francesco 
Durante, who published Sonafe per cembalo di- 
vise in studiei dicertimenti. This is an entirely 
isolated appearance. In regard to form, these 
Sonatas are a transition from the Song form to 
the Sonata form, and are homophonous. And if, 
viewed with reference to historical development, 
they stand below those of Scarlatti, yet as com- 
pared with Kuhnau they show a progress in the 
freer and more natural mode of writing : while in 
respect to intrinsic matter they may be more rich 
and significant 

We now approach that musical giant Jonx 
Sebastian Bach, whoso two Sonatas in C mi- 
nor and D minor are especially noteworthy. In 
him again we find the Sonata-like combination 
of several movements into one whole. In the 
Sonatas just named he stands, to be sure, with 
regard to fonn and manner of writing, not on the 
same free standpoint as Scarlatti ; he is more in 
affinity with Kuhnau. But he is far superior to 
the latter in his wealth and free control of means; 
and on the other hand he shows progress, as com- 
pared to Scarlatti, in the fact that he unites sev- 
eral movements into one whole, in the manner 
peculiarly suited to the Sonata, so that a higher 
spiritual, inward signification is more strikingly 
recognized than in any before. Bach is a medi- 
ating, transition step to all that follows. — Another 
transition work is the twelve Sonatas of the Padre 
Martini per organo e*l cembalo. These Sonatas 
seem not peculiarly adapted to the organ ; their 
whole style of writing points to the piano. They 
stand in respect to form midway between the so- 
called Suite and the Sonata proper ; they are a 
mixture of polyphony and of homophony, and 



with all their artificial elaboration are full of life 
and spirit 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the death of Emanuel Bach in 1788, when the 
Sonata had acquired a regular form correspond- 
ing to its idea, a new period begins. Here the 
literature grows richer; Faisst cites in all 208 
Sonatas, with 35 composers. Af^er the true form, 
at least what is most essential in it was found for 
the single movement of the Sonata, the next 
problem was, availing oneself of this, to give a 
regular and characteristic form to the Sonata as 
a whole of several movements. But this combi- 
nation of several movements in one whole takes 
place in very different ways ; it is not to be re- 
garded as a greater freedom, but as a state of in- 
decision, a seeking afler form more adequate. 
Three movements become the rule, two and four 
movements the exception ; in the latter class the 
Minuet appears already as the second movement. 
As regards the form of the single movement it 
partly resembles that of Scarlatti, and partly 
appears more developed. Movements already 
occur with a second theme ; but this is more an 
episode, a thing aside, than a counterpart to the 
first theme. It is not so characteristicallv distinct 
in idea ; often its existence is doubtful ; hence 
the wavering in this period. We have further to 
notice an enrichment and extension of the song 
form; but only externally, for its enlargement 
intemallv leads into the Rondo and Sonata form. 
Passa^xes with variations alreadv occur : and of 
the dance forms, the Minuet and the Polonaise ; 
the Rondo form more seldom. — The most ngnifi- 
cant appearance in this period is Emanuel 
Bach, the proper predecessor of IIaydx. Next 
to him one thinks of John Christian Bach 
and Leopold Mozart. 

Christian Bach's Sonatas are full of fire, hu- 
mor, freshness, grace ; in their style of writing 
they already resemble Haydn and Mozart In 
the Sonatas of Leopold Mozart you already seem 
to hear his great son, such strong resemblance do 
they betray in general outline and spirit 

Emanuel Bach's works show everywhere a 
fine, intellectual, thoroughly sensuous and charm- 
ing character ; you feel that with him all is the 
expression of au inward experience ; in all there 
is freshness, fervor, and a noble feeling. We 
have called him the forerunner of Ilitydn, and 
he is indeed so, both as respects the form and mat- 
ter of his works. With him the three movements, 
in their full development become the principle of 
form ; generally, his Sonatas have a first move- 
ment (Allegro, in short Sonata form), a second 
movement (Andante, in song form), and a third 
movement (Presto, in Rimdo form). Bach's 
manner of writing is mostly homophonous. The 
intrinsic substance of his works has been already 
intimated, in a few words. I will only cite the 
judgment of F. Brkndel, in his excellent lec- 
tures on the history of Music. lie says : " Eman- 
uel Bach, while, unlike the earlier composers, he 
i-eprcscnted in his music the peculiar spirit and 
mode of feeling of the artist, was the one who 
immediately ushered in the modem instrumental 
music ; by the representation of the shifling. mul- 
farious moods of individuality he became the 
founder of the modern direction of music, — that 
is to say, the immediate forerunner of Haydn. 
As his principal work we may regard his * Sona- 
tas for Connoisseurs and Amateurs. 

I [To be eoBtiDuad.] 
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Sanders Instmmentation— His Love of Noise. 

From Seboplcber'* Life of Handel. 

In his second English sac*n'd composition, he 
devclofjed that distinctive character of modem 
oratorios, the preponderance of choruses, and he 
also greatly augmented the accompaniment as he 
had already done in his anthems. Pi-ejudice will 
take advantage of every tliinnr. Those powerful 
choral combinations, which nc invented, were 
accused of excess and violence; he was i*<iproached 
with having exaggerated the orchestra, while he, 
on the other hand, complcuned of want of means 
to expresj his conceptions. 

He was beyond his centun", but, like all men 
of even the boldest genius, he was subject to the 
influences which surrounded him. Boldness must 
be estimated relatively. He dared not make use 
of the big drum, from which Rossini has extracted 
such fine effects in his finales; and perhaps he 
did not refrain from doin<; so witliout manifesting 
some regret ; for, with satirical exasrgeration, he 
is accused of having one day exclaimed : ** Ah ! 
why can not I have a cannon V" The fastidious 
may, perhajis, object that Ilandel is outraged by 
supposing him capable of such a regret But why 
so '/ The big drum re<]uire8 to be used with great 
discernment ; but it seems to be as useful as any 
other bass instrument It is to the side drum 
exactly what the basi^oon is to the hautboy, the 
violoncello to the violin, and the double-bass to 
the ^'ioloncello. It has only become odious 
tlirough the stupid abuse which has been made of 
it; but must we proscribe the trumj)ct bccau:»e 
every showman ulows it at a fair? must we 
abolish the side drums on account of Drum 
Quathi/U^ at the Surrey Ganlens? If Burney is 
to be believed, Handel would have gone far 
beyond the big drum, for he speaks of a bassoon 
sixiten ftel hif/Ii, which was used in the orchestra 
in the commemoration of 1 784, and which John 
Ashly attempted to play upon. " This bassoon." 
says he, *' was made with the approbation of Mr. 
Handel," for John Frvderic Lauipe. the excellent 
bassoon player belonging to his company. It may 
be, howe\er, that Burney, who, like all men of 
wit, was something of a wag, wished to amuse 
himself at the expense of the credulous, with the 
wind-instrument of sixteen feet in height; but it 
is certain that monster bassoons were made in 
August 1739. and that Handel made use of them 
in January' 1 740. The Lom/on Daiii/ Post of the 
6th of August 1 739. announces : — " This evening, 
the usual concert at Mar}'Iebone Ganlens. to which 
will be added two grand or double- bassoons, made 
by Mr. Stanesby, junior, the greatness of whose 
sound surpasses that of any other bass-instrument 
whatsoever ; never performed with before." Six 
months afterward, in the accompaniment to the 
air, " Let the pealing organ," of AflegrOy Penser- 
090 ed Mot/craio, Handel wrote hassons e busson 
groH*o, He deemed it impossible to increase the 
orchestra rnoro than he did; but he carried it 
beyond all the dimensions to which it had attained 
up to his time. Pope makes allusion to this in the 
iJunciady when he comparos him to 

" b old Briareus with a hundred hands.'* 



There is, nevertheless, an opinion prevalent 
now-a-days that Handel's instnmientation is very 
poor; but this cnticism is only just by comparison 
with the vast dimensions which have been given 
to mofiern symphony. In the Juliim Ccesar of 
1 7*23, there are flutes, hautboys, bassoons, trum- 
pets, a harp, a viola da gamba (the riolomeUo had 
apparontlv not yet abM>rbed this instrument), a 
theorbo, kettle dnims, and four horns, besides 
what is called the rjuatuor of strinrrcd insti'umcnts; 
the first and second violins, the viola or tenor, the 
violoncello, and the double- bass. These form 
certainly a very respectable orchestra. Many of 
his airs have a simple accom])animent of violon- 
cello with harpsichonl. but this was the result of 
a principle which did not prevent him from 
exceptionally making use of more extensive 
resources. A solo in Rinalth, given in 1711, is 
accompanied by four trumpets and kettle drums 
(4 tromfte e timpani). Composers were then 
extremely careful not to smother up the voice 
with the harmony, and, without desiring to retro- 



grade, it must be admitted that the development 
of the theatrical on-hestra is not invaiiably a merit 
It has now stepped out of its proper place ; for it 
no longer accompanies, but takes an equal share 
of the performance ; and the artists, in order to 
domineer over its thunders, ai*e often compelled 
to sing with all the power of their lungs. This 

Erodigality of sound has enlai^d our pleasures, 
ut at the expense of their delicacy. It has given 
birth to the oellowins system — a contagious and 
very dangerous malady. How many ruined and 
shattered voices are we compelled to listen to, 
without counting those which can no longer make 
a public exhibition of their sad state ! And to 
what shall this be attributed, if not to the manner 
in which singers are compelled to abuse their 
vocal faculties, in order to make head against the 
excess of instrumentation ? 

With the exception of the clarionet, the cornet- 
k-piston, and the ophicleide (which were not then 
invented), Hanclei had at his dis])osal all the 
instruments which are now known, as well as 
many others which are no longer used — such as 
the viola da gamba, the violetta marina, tlie 
theorbo, the lute, the double-lute, and the cornet ; 
but neither at the opera, nor in the church, did 
he employ them all, as it is now the custom to do. 
I'o have done so would have seemed monotonous 
to him. According to his fancy or his judgment, 
and according to the subject which he had in hand, 
he neglected the use of*^ some one or other. But 
let no one be deceived by this: he knew very 
well how to make a noise when he was so disj^oscd. 
In the MS. of his Firetcorb* Mu*ic, the overture 
has twenty-four hautboys, twelve bassoons, nine 
trumpets, nine horns, throe pairs of kettle drums, 
a serpent, and a double bass! The serpent is 
scratched out, for it was a recent invention, and 
very probably the composer could not find any 
one clever enough to please him upon it; but he 
evidently wished to use it, and (serpent apart) 
what remains must have counted for something in 
1749. Nevertheless, Handel had been already 
preceded in that direction. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Perhaps the sun itself is an 
imitation of a mastodon sun, which formed the 
centre of some planetary system anterior to ours. 
But while we wait patiently until the disciples of 
Herschel and Aran:o put on their spectacles to 
read the history of tlie ante-solar system, let us 
refer to the General Adotrtiser of the 20th of 
October, 1744, where we shall find this advertise- 
ment : — " At the Lincoln's Inn Theatre will be 
pcrtormed a serenata and an interlude, called 
Love and Folly, set to music by Mr. Gaillard. 
To be concluded with a new Concerto Gixmso of 
24 bassoons, accompanied by Signor Caporale on 
the violoncello, intermixed with Duettos by 4 
double-bassoons, accompanied by a German flute ; 
the whole blended with numbers of violins, haut- 
boys, fifes, trombony's, French-horns, trumpets, 
drums, and kettle-drums, etc." 

The et cetera is superb I It may be supposed 
\ that the bassoon had then become a favorite in- 
strument since twenty-four bassoon-players, with- 
out reckoning the performers on the four double- 
bassoons, were so readily obtained. 

Handel knew how. upon occasion, to blow, at 
a single bla.st, fifty-six horns, hautboys, trumpets, 
and bassoons ; but he reserved such effects for 
symphonies to be played in the open air. Never- 
theless, his oixlinary orchestra was much stronger 
than it is commonly supposed to have been. Peo- 
ple are certainly deceived by his MSS., and by 
the editions of his publisher VValsh. Walsh used 
to economize the expenses of engraving by sup- 
pressing many of the accompaniments ; and he, 
to save time, only wrote the leading parts when 
he composed, leaving it to the copyists to multi- 
ply them according to his instructions. • * 

If the instrumental portions of Handel's orato- 
rios, as they were executed under his direction, 
had not been burned at the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1808, we should doubtless 
have been astonished at their amplitude, for we 
should there have found the ^' Briareus with a 
hundred hands." A few scattered fragments 
serve fo show that he sometimes added extra ac- 
companiments. The Buckingham Palace treas- 
ures have hitherto remained unexplored, and the 



fact does not much redound to the honor of the 
English musicians. They have only examined 
the MSS. of a few popular oratorios, the publi- 
cation of which seemed likely to profit some pub- 
lisher. Mr. Lucy has subjected the whole collec- 
tion to a professional examination on my account; 
and his labors, which certainly did not extend 
over less than three months (the fruit of which 
will be found in the ** Catalogue of Works "), 
have revealed facts which nobody suspected. Mo- 
zart introduced flutes, trombones, and French- 
horns into his instrumental addition to The Mes- 
siah ; but in so doing he only partly did over 
again what the author had already done ! The 
volume of MSS. (which has been entitled Sketch" 
«.«) contains a piece of instrumentation which 
evidently applies to the chorus: Lijt up your 
gates. It is tuus arranged : 

Violin 10 

Violin 20 

Viole. 
f Como 1 • 

Corno 20 

llautb |0 
I Hautb 20 
1^ Kassons. 
f Corno 1 

Corno 20 

Hautb 10 

Hautb 20 

Hassons. 

Violini tutti (literally, all the 
large violins — that is. the double-basses and vio- 
loncellos). 

If the examination of II?inders MSS. had not 
been deferred until now. this page would certain- 
ly have lin;htened the labors of Mozart ! ^ 

And tins is not an isnlated fact In the same 
volume there is an arrangement of the same na- 
ture for Jehopah crowned ^ Throngh the tut t ion, hnd 
He cttmes, in •* Esther; " and for He found them 
guilty, of the •* Occasional Oratorio." Who can 
say that there were not many similar things in 
those leaves which, having been abandoned to 
the copyists, are now loet ? 
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Music in Paris. 

(Corrrtpondenc* Lrad. Uuii. Wnrld.) 

Paris, Oct. 22, 1857. 

After all — if the Revue et Gazette Musicals de 
Paris may be credited— the new opera (not the 
Africaine — tliat is an old opera) of M. Meyerbeer 
will be put in rehearsal without fail at the com- 
menci'ment of May, which, allowing between 
three and four months for rehearsals (and M. 
Meyerbeer is not the man to be satisfied with less), 
justifies the public in anticipating the first per- 
formance somewhere about the first week in 
September. It is to be hoped that no further 
accident may again render necessary the post- 
ponement of this long-expected novelty, once M. 
Perrin cannot be expected to dig up the whole 
repertory of the first imperial epoch. Still less 
would he be authorized in trusting the fortunes of 
the Op^ra-Comique to the heavy inspirations of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, or tn the lighter eftusioDB 
of M. Poise, one of those pupils of the late Adolphe 
Adam, who, following the example of their master, 
write with equal ease and want of reflection, as 
though to produce no matter what in as^ brief a 
time as possible constituted the sole mission of a 
composer. Joconde and Jeannette et Colin have 
proved that Nicolo Isouard deserves a better fate 
than oblivion ; while Jean de Pcaris and the File 
du Village Votsin are creatine a new sympathy 
for the justly renowned author of La Vame 
Blanche; but Boieldieu and Nicolo, with all their 
genius, cannot now pretend to monopolize the 
theatre in the Place Favart 

Auber*s Fra DiatJoloj with the Lyceum additions 
— minus the recitatives and the caoatina from Le 
Sennent (so inappropriately substituted by Mme. 
Bosio fi)r the onpnal air of Zerlina) — is to be the 
next revival. How that may take, it is impossible 
to guess. We look in vain among the actoal 
company for a gentleman possessing a tenor voice 
and histrionic capabilities for the effective imper- 
sonation of the hero. MM. Coudere and Mocker 
have little or no voice lefl, while M. Barbot is a 
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mediocre actor, and M. Jourdan an inexperienced 
beginner. One serious deficiency is, therefore, 
likely to militate against the success of Fra 
Diavolo, with which, in other respects, the actual 
generation of Parisian amateurs will doubtless be 
quite as much enchanted as their fathers and 
mothers before them — for the music has lost none 
of its freshness. However — in spite of revivals — 
in spite of H^rold*s Zampa^ where weakness and 
inspiration go hand in hand — and in spite of the 
coming opera of M. Thomas — the director and 
the patrons of the most essentially popular theatre 
in the French metropolis are looking forward with 
equal anxiety to the next comic work by the 
composer of LEloile du Nord, It is long since 
there has been a stirring novelty at either of the 
great national establishments, and MM. Royer 
and Ferrin can hardly be satisfied to leave the 
task of assuaging the public appetite entirely to 
their comparatively plebeian rival in the Boule- 
vard du Temple. 

This allusion to the Th^fttre-Lyrique may be 
accompanied by a word or two about the present 
doings in that establishment The Weber-operas 
— OSeron and Euryanthe — would entitle the 
manager and his oflicials to unqualified praise, 
but for certain drawbacks which must tend to 
make connoisseurs rather offended than pleased 
at witnessing these German pieces in a French 
dress. Though not quite so bad as the ori^final 
French adaptation of Der FreutchiUz — which, 
under the title of Rohin de Bois, met with just 
censure at the time — the works above mentioned, 
and Euryanthe in particular, are veir nearly so. 
The comic business interpolated in Euryanthe is 
deplorable, and destroys at once the legendary 
character of the drama, and the design of the 
composer. The incantation scene (the forging of 
the magic sword) is equally absunl. About the 
execution of the music 1 would rather say nothing 
at all — so indifferent is it, so incorrect at times, 
and so invariably undistinguished by the German 
tone and spirit which arc its life. It is to be feared 
that in this essential our neighbors will always be 
wanting, their idiosyncracy and that of the Ger- 
mans being utterly and irremediably at variance. 
The real feature, the genuine attraction (to 
strangers at least) of the Thddtre-Lyrique, at 
present, is the singing of Mme. Miolan-Cavalho, 
who, in the Heine Topaze (a very flimsy opera), 
exhibits vocal facility in a certain style little short 
of prodigious. Mme. Miolan left the Opera- 
Comique when Mme. Marie Cabel, formerly the 
leading star at the Thdfttre-Lyrique, joined the 
first-named establishment ; and there seems to be 
a prevalent opinion that one (I need not particu- 
larize) has lost almost as much as the other has 
gained by the change. Certain it is all Paris, 
some three or four years since, was humming 
either ^^ Les Fraises/* or " Dame, on m*a raconti 
dk ;" but those strains are now silent ; and what 
do we hear in place of them? — notliing from 
Jenny Bell, or the FUle du Regiment, at any rate. 
Meanwhile the jocosely venomous Figaro makes 
fiin of a special and very elaborate cadence at the 
Opdra-Comique, which is, nevertheless, much the 
same kind of thing that used to drive the Parisians . 
frantic, in a part of the city as near to the Bastille 
as the Opdra-Comique is to the Madeleine, at the 
period above mentioned. Tempora mutantur 

and cantatrlci f 

They have spoiled the Cheval de Bronze, First, 
the introduction of a dreary length of ballet — 
which is dragged in by M Scribe with much the 
same skill ana propriety as the sentimental ballads 
in the libretti of Alfred Bann, Esq., — makes it 
top-heavy, and induces an anti-climax. Next, in 
the whole cast of the dramatis persona, there is 
not one actor endowed with a spark of comic 
humor, which — when it is rememoered that the 
whole piece is a huffonnerie, and almost every 
character in it essentially comic — will be admitted 
is a serious drawback. Then the singers being 
all " doubles" — not one premihr-e sujet-te among 
them — renders the execution of the music (which 
is by no means easy) to use a mild epithet. 



tion) is tortured out of its original shape, and 
turned into a mere vehicle for dancing and 
spectacle. What matters that the new dance- 
music furnished by M. Auber should be exquisitely 
fresh and tuneful, when it is inevitably de trop t 
The idea of making the success of such a work as 
Le Cheval de Bronze depend upon a dancer — be 
that dancer Mme. Amalia Ferraris, or her younv 
and very competent successor. Mile. Zina Richard 
(who excels her predecessor in vigor and entraine 
if not in finish), is monstrous. It contains a store 
of musical l)eautie8 enough to constitute the fortune 
of a dozen comic operas, besides a finale (that to 
Act II.) in the largest and most ingenious manner 
of its composer, and a VMirceau d^ewemble for the 
eight principal characters (to some nonsense- 
verses of M. Scribe), which has not been surpassed 
by M. Auber himself in quaintness, spirit, and 
piquant originality. All this is sacrificed, however, 
to show and tinsel, and saltatory evolutions ; and 
though M. Auber, by his irresistible music to the 
concluding ot/uor — "Oh, divin Fo-li-fo" — has 
soared as high as his collaftorateur has descended 
low, and breathed life and sense into a literary 
mngot, it is to little purpose under the actual 
circumstances. The Cheval de Bronze must be 
led over to its old home on the other side of the 
Boulevards ; and then with the ballet curtailed or 
omitted, the new finale will be appreciated and 
the opera endowed with renewed vitality. 

Mme. Deligne-Lauters is ill, and Robert le 
Diable postponed for a time. Meanwhile there is 
some talk of Ilerr Wagner's Tannhiia^er, which 
M. Thdophile confesses to have recommended on 
the strength of his detestation of music. Let 
them give the "music of the future" at the opera 
— he says — and make an end of it D. 



doubtfuL 



Lastly 



t 



ut why go on with a cata- 



logue of objections that would fill a column? 
Suflice it, a masterpiece of vivacity and esprit 
(the music alone is comprehended in this defini- 



London, Oct. 80. — A new opera by Balfe 1 
It was only produced last night for the first time 
at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, and I had the 
pleasure of ** assisting " at the production, admir- 
ing the music, and laughing at the words. In- 
deed, the libretto is more ridiculous than most 
libretti, and this you will acknowledge to be say- 
ing a good deal. The opera is called " The Rose 
of Castille,*' and the plot is something like this : 

Elvira, the Rose of Castille, Queen of Leon, 
has just ascended the throne, and the King of 
Castille has made a formal demand of her hand 
for his brother, Don Sebastian, the Infant. El- 
vira hears that Sebastian is about to travel into 
her dominions, disguised as a muleteer, to satisfy 
his curiosity in regard to his intended bride ; and 
she, on her part, determines to intercept him on 
the way, disguised as a peasant girl, taking with 
her an attendant At a country inn they meet 
Manuel, a muleteer, whom Elvira supposes to be 
her disguised betrothed, though Carmen, Elvira's 
attendant, who is disguised as a boy, has some 
doubts on the subject Elvira and Manuel of 
course fall in love. Three noblemen of the king- 
dom of Leon, who are plotting against the crown, 
meet the peasant girl here, and are struck by her 
jresemblance to the queen. However, Elvira 
maintuns her rustic character so well, that they 
at last conclude the resemblance to be accidental, 
and seeing in this accident the means of forward- 
ing their own plans, induce the peasant girl to 
pass herself off for the queen, little thinking they 
are talking to the real queen herself. The dam- 
sel puts herself under their instructions, but oflen 
astonishes them and arouses misgivings by the 
hints and remarks she lets fall. The resemblance 
between the queen and peasant now seems more 
striking, and the confusion arising therefrom af- 
fords much opportunity for buffo music, of which 



the composer has liberally availed himself. At 
last the conspirators determine toarrest the queen, 
and confine her in prison, while they palm off the 
supposed peasant as Her Majesty ; but by a little 
stratagem Elvira causes one of her duchesses — 
a proud, silly, old woman, on whose vanity she 
works by allowing her for one day to wear the 
robes and assume Uie prerogatives of majesty — 
to be arrested in her stead, and then, when the 
conspirators have taken the duchess by mistake, 
tlie real queen steps forward and chai^*es them 
with treason. 

Manuel appears at court in his muleteer guise 
with a petition, and recognizes in Her Majesty 
his rustic lover. He is charged with a mission to 
the queen privately, though why or wherefore it 
is impossible to say, and, at an interview, cliarges 
her with her identity with the country dam&cl, 
which she and Carmen pretend to laugh at The 
queen, having outwitted the conspirators, and 
being firmly seated on her throne, subsequently 
selects a husband, and chooses the muleteer, still 
supposing him to be Don Sebastian. The cour- 
tiers know he is not the Don, as the said Don has 
sent a communication to the court of Leon, an- 
nouncing his marriage to some other princess. 
The courtiers, anxious to depose the queen, thus 
desire that she should marry this ignoble mule- 
teer, as such a low aiarriage would deprive her 
of the right to tlie throne. The wedding takes 
place, and immediately after Elvira receives the 
communication from Don Sebastian, proving that 
he is not the muleteer. Elvira, shocked at the 
idea of being the wife of a poor mule driver, at 
first, is about to leave her husband ; but better 
feelings prevail, and she then decides to forsake 
her throne, and seek humble happiness in the 
cottage of Manuel. 

Now, of course, it would never do to end an 
opera in this way. There must be a happy finale ; 
so, it turns out that the muleteer, though not Don 
Sebastian, is after all a sUll greater personage, be- 
ing none other than his brother Sancho, King of 
Castile, whereat the conspirators are confounded, 
but pardoned by the queen ; the chorus express 
jubilant sensations, and the queen sings a bravura 
air as the curtain falls upon all the happy dramar 
tis persona;. 

So much for the story, in which are also intro- 
duced quite a number of minor characters. Per- 
haps it may be as well to glance at the music. 
The following was the distribution of characters : 

Elrira, Louisa Pyne. 

Carmen Susan Pyne. 

Manuel, W. H. Harrison. 

Don Pedro, Mr. Wcits. 

Don Sallutt,.* •••••••••• •••••.Mr. St Allyn. 

DonFlorio, Mr. Geo. Honey. 

At the rising of the curtain, for the first act, 
we have a rural view, before a Spanish Posada, 
and a miscellaneous collection of peasants, who, 
led by one of their number, sing a sprightly cho- 
rus, " List to the gay castanet," accompanied by 
saltatory and terpsichorean motions. Elvira and 
Carmen (the latter dressed as a boy) then enter, 
and in a quaint little duet say that they have been 
lost, and beg the hospitality of the Posada. They 
are asked to dance, but decline ; and Elvira angs 
a very brilliant scherzo,— % species of vocal waltz* 
— which, as delivered in the charming style of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, of course brought an encore. Man- 
uel, the muleteer, now appears, and, after a con- 
siderable amount of time spent in snapping his 
whip, sings a characteristic song : ** I am a simple 
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muleteer,** to a refrain of '^ clic clac," accompa- 
nied with renewed snappings of his whip-lash, 
and the sound of a tambourine. Of coarse these 
JuUienesque adjuncts create a sensation, and the 
muleteer is obliged to repeat his song. Then 
comes a weak* spoken dialogue between Elvira 
and Manuel, followed by a commonplace ballad 
by the latter : " Couldst thou, dear maid," to 
which succeeds a rather insipid duet, in which 
the two parties own a mutual affection, love hav- 
ing sprung up in true operatic style, in the space 
of about ten minutes. The three conspirators 
then enter, Don Pedro, Don Sallust, and Don 
Florio, the former of whom is the head and front 
of that offending, and who wishes to seat himself 
on the throne, while the latter is the dupe of the 
others and the buffo of the piece. They partake 
of the cheer of the inn, and sing a bold baccha- 
nalian trio : " Wine, wine, the magician thou art,** 
one of the finest things in the entire opera ; then . 
perceiving Elvira, and noting her likeness to the 
queen, they endeavor to persuade her to assume 
the rdle of majesty. She seems to consent, and 
sings a quaint but unmelodious rondo : ** O, were 
I queen of Spain," and a concerted piece of only 
mediocre merit closes the act 

The second act opens with a good expressive 
chorus of conspirators, the orchestration being 
very peculiar and effective. Don Pedro ex- 
presses his hopes, ambitions, and fears in a very 
fialfe-ish ballad : " Though Fortune darkly o'er 
me frowns," and then enter the queen and ladies 
of the court, to the music of a handsome brilliant 
chorus, which, by the way, is effectively worked 
into the overture of the opera. The queen (El- 
vira) then sings a little ballad to a guitar accom- 
paniment, and Manuel, entering, recognizes her, 
but does not speak. Exeunt omnes^ excepting 
the queen and the ladies ; and Elvira then, moved 
by a reminiscence of her early days, warbles forth 
sotto voce one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
ballads that Balfe or any one else ever composed. 
The words are not as bad as they might be. 

The Convent Cell. 

Of girlhood's happy days I dream, 

My home the house or prayer, 
As in the bosom of a stream 

Seemed heaven reflected there. 
In regal halls where oft I sigh, 

Fond memories with me owell 
Of many a blissful hour gone by 

Fass'a in my convent cell. 

Oh ! call it not a solitude, 

When silence reigns profound, 
With placid smiles the sisterhood 

Keep angel watch around. 
The vesoer hymn singn dav to rest, 

To walce with matin-bell— 
Oh ! peace no home has like the breast 

That sleeps in convent cell. 

Manuel returning hastily, as this ballad closes, 
shocks the ladies of the court by demanding an 
audience with the queen, on business relating to 
her own safety. She grants an interview, beck- 
oning the ladies to depart, with the exception of 
her confident Carmen, who remains with her. 
Manuel then tells how he had met a lovely 
peasant girl, the realization of his ideal, the 
consummation of his hopes and all that sort of 
thing, and then charges the Queen with having 
the lady in question, and Carmen with being the 
boy who accompanied her. The Queen and her 
attendant treat the idea with derision, while 
Manuel remains firm in his opinion, and a deli- 
cious little trio buffo ensues, one of the most 
successful features of the evening. It must become 
really popular, and deserves to be sa After this 



Manuel informs the Queen of a plot to imprison 
her, as she proceeds that very afternoon in her 
carriage to the Palace of Leon, and then retires. 
The ladies re-entering, Elvira selects a proud old 
Duchess as her dupe, induces her to assume the 
robes of the Queen for a day, and feigning 
indisposition requests her to keep her veil over 
her face, and proceed to the palace in the royal 
carriage. The plan succeeds, the duchess is ar- 
rested instead of Elvira, and conveyed to a con- 
vent In the next scene we have some more ex- 
cellent buffo music between Dons Pedro and 
Florio, to the latter of whom had been entrusted 
the care of the supposed peasant girl, but who is 
quite distracted with anxiety at her sudden dis- 
appearance ; for Elvira had accompanied the 
courtiers to court, where on her arrival she had 
at once assumed her real character of the queen. 
To the relief of Florio, however, the peasant girl 
now enters, being of course our protean queen, 
again in disguise. Here, in a peculiar scena: 
** A simple peasant girl I be," she states what she 
would do were she really on the throne, dropping 
hints that arouse the suspicions of the courtiers. 
Manuel now enters, the queen announces herself 
and her intention of wedding the muleteer, and 
the act closes with a concerted piece. 

Act ITT. commences with a stupid song about 
LfOve being the greatest plague of life, by Car- 
men, which, both in words and music, is quite 
unworthy a place in the opera ; and a buffo duet 
follows between Carmen and Florio, who agree 
to get married. The queen and court then enter, 
and after a dialogue, the drift of which it is diffi- 
cult to tell, the court go away again, and the 
queen sings a very brilliant but by no means 
striking bravura air. It is evidently intended to 
afford Miss Louisa Pyne an opportunity of exhib- 
iting her vocal ability, but can lay no claim to 
real melody. Manuel enters, a short dialogue 
ensues. Carmen brings a message from the Don 
Sebastian announcing his marriage, and thus 
proving to Elvira that the muleteer before her — 
her wedded husband — is not, as she supposed, the 
Don in question ; and, in her first burst of dis- 
appointment, she upbraids Manuel bitterly. He 
in return sings a lovely ballad — one which must 
in time enjoy a popularity equal to any Balfe has 
ever composed. The sentiment is adapted for a 
ballad, and the words are in the usual lack-a-dai- 

sical style. 

Ballad. 

'Twas rank and fame that tempted thee, 

*Twa8 Empire charmed thy heart ; 
Bu t Love was wealth— the world to me— 

Then, false one, let ns part. 
The prize I fondly deemed my own 

Another's now may be ; 
Oyes! with Love, life's gladness flown. 

Leaves Grief to wed with me. 

Though lowly bred and humbly born, 

No loftier heart than mine ; 
Unloved by thee, my pride would scorn 

To share the crown that's thine. 
I souftht no empire, save the heart, 

"Which mine can never be. 
Yes, false one, we had better part. 

Since love dwells not with tnee. 

At this dulcet strain the woman's love of El- 
vira revives, and she declares her intention of 
still clinging to the muleteer. Then exeunt omneSt 
while Don Pedro, exultant at the supposed suc- 
cess of his scheme, enters, and in a fine martial 

song- 
Hail ! hail ! methinks I hear 
The clarion sounding near, 

gives vent to his joy. The next scene is the 
throne room ; and after some desultory conversa- 



tion, Manuel, in a strain that is very snggestive 
of the favorite '* Fair land of Poland," in the 
** Bohemian Girl," announces that he is king of 
Castille, mounts the throne, and the opera con- 
cludes with a bravura air by Elvira. 

The opera was a decided success in every re- 
spect The artists were frequently encored, and 
the composer four times called before the curtain, 
while, at the conclusion, Mr. Mellon, the leader, 
received a similar compliment llie perfoimeiv 
all did admirably, and Louisa Pyne has if any 
thing improved since she was in America. I 
must say the same of her amiable sister, who 
took the rdle of Carmen excellently, and whom 
I heard the other night do the part of the Gipsy 
in the Trovatore in a very effective manner. 

Though the " Rose of Castille " is not as full of 
striking melodies as is Mr. Balfe*s famous *^ Bohe- 
mian Girl,** yet it exhibits a greater power, or at 
least a greater variety, of orchestral composition. 
One feature of it is the redundance of buffo mu- 
sic, most of which is really brilliant and pleasing, 
with orchestral accompaniments reminding the 
hearer of Rossini. The opera will probably be 
produced in America; for though the plot is 
harassingly intricate, the dialogue weak and puny, 
and the humor tame and lukewarm, yet the music 
is really excellent, and must give the '* Rose of 
Castille a high rank in the list of modern English 
operas. Trovator. 

New York, Nov. 24. — Last Saturday was 
the opening night of our Philharmonic season. 
The hard times and the influence of the young 
rival in our sister city told sadly on the ranks of 
our audience. Even in so large a house as the 
Academy, the difference of a thousand cannot 
but be very perceptible. There might, indeed, 
be .some compensation for our loss, if it only in- 
volved that of the loquacious portion of our audi- 
ence ; but unfortunately this docs not seem to 
be the case. Those individuals who were not 
ashamed to have their voices distinctly heard 
during the breathless stillness of the rest of the 
house while Mr. Mollenhaukr was playing, 
cannot be offended at having the fact mentioned 
here. One old gentleman was so annoyed there- 
by, as to call out in a loud voice which startled 
the whole assemblage : ^* Can't people be still I 
I want to hear something ! Is n't it possible for 
folks to stop talking ! " This energetic proceed- 
ing, though novel, might perhaps do much good 
in the end, if others had the courage to imitate it 
Yet who knows ? I fear the only effectual meas- 
ure would be for the conductor to put a sudden 
stop to the music ! We could then easily dis- 
cover the delinquents, and the lesson of whole- 
some shame might secure us peace in future. 

I regret that I cannot give you as favorable an 
account of our concert as you have received from 
our Brooklyn neighbors of theirs. But as they 
took the precedence of us in point of time, so 
they were before us, too, in their programme. I 
hope fervently that we have heard Spohr*s Sym- 
phony for tlie last time ! The overture to Man- 
fred is finely instrumented, and free from the far- 
fetched combinations and harmonies which Schu- 
mann oflen delights in ; but it is also wanting in 
the inspiration and melodiousness which charac- 
terisse many of his works. Altogether, it leaves 
neither a very clear nor a deep impression. Beet- 
hoven's glorious Leonora is always beautiful, 
waiting along on its mighty tones sweet remini»- 
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cencet of that gem of gems, Fideiio. In Berlin, 
where it is always played between the two acts 
of the opera (its themes occurring in the second 
act), while the overture to F'ulello begins the 
whole, we used to suffer much from an unlucky 
trumpeter, who could never perform the two solos 
for his instrument without a blunder. His col- 
league of the Philharmonic did better * In point 
of execution the orchestra gave great satisfaction. 
At this concert I heard, for the first time, Miss 
Ammie Milmeb, whose name has been frequently 
mentioned in the musical world of late. She has 
a clear, true, though not very powerful voice, and 
an excellent school. She is far above the medi- 
ocre, and yet just as far from extraordinary. Her 
voice is not sympathetic, and her singing some- 
what cold. She sang the grand aria from the 
Freijtchil/z, the rhythm of which was quite spoilt 
by English words (an English, not an American 
translation), and Qui la roce, in which she showed 
great facility of vocalization. The remaining 
numbers consisted of a couple of solos on the 
vioIonceOo, by Mr. Henky Mollenhaurr, 
brother of the two violinists. A giOed family 
these Mollenhauers must be, for this Henry is as 
thorough a master of his instrument as his broth- 
ers are of theirs. The compositions which he 
gave UM, though^ for a wonder, not by himself, 
were merely calculated to show what he could do 
in his Hue. In the first, indeed, there were some 
fine passages; but the second, a set of Variations 
on *• Weber's last waltz," (!) was but a combina- 
tion of tricks and tours deforce^ which seem less 
appropriate for the violoncello, that speaking soul, 
than any other instrument 

The musical horizon is still ytry dark. Of 
ErsFELD'a Soirdes we hear nothing as yet It 
would be a great grief to many were diey to be 
given up. The opera was announced as abruptly 
closed on account of pecuniary diflSculties ; but 
these being adjusted, it has reopened. Last week 
there was a second matinee, at which crowds of 
ladies assembled to beam «* stale performance " of 
TVotHi/ore. To-morrow another one takes place, 
with Sonnamhula and a concert Satuniay night 
there is a grand *' Combination Opera and Con- 
cert Night** for the benefit of the Fire Depart- 
ment Relief Fund. On Monday Formrb makes 
his first appearance in Robert Le Didble^ with 
Laorakoe and Cairoli, Bionardi and La- 
BOGBTTA. Little Cairoli, who is announced to 
appear for the first time in Opera, has many lib- 
erties taken mth her name. In the first place, 
this will not be her first appearance in Opera, for 
at the first matinee, where Mme. Lagrange gave 
out at the last moment (for the first time, to her 
credit be it said, since her sojourn here), Cairoli 
most obligingly took her part as Lucia, and ac- 
quitted herself to general satisfaction. Another 
time, the MusiccU Review, in speaking of a con- 
cert where Fbezzolini was indisposed, wisely 
says : ^ Cairoli sang in her place, thw making her 
appearance for the ' season earlier them toon eX' 
pected,** Another mistake, for not only was Cai- 
roli announced to sing that very evening, with 
Frezzolini, so that in taking the place of that 
lady she merely increased her own duties a little, 

• By tho way, I hope the «• Ootsip " of ihc Mutical 
Review will excuse me for again referring to my Ber- 
lin experience. He thinks he thould hardly appre- 
ciate a Berlin Symphony Soiree, as I described it, and 
would prefer "such a dose " at ** safe disUnce, say 
from New York to Berlin." Very likely he would. 



but she had appeared in at least three or four 
concerts given by Tbalbero and Vieuxtrmpb 
earlier in the autumn, and had already won a 
place in the regard and good will of the public. 
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Handera '^Iirael in Egypt** 
III. 

In a tolerable performance, such as we are sup- 
posing ourtielvcs and our readers to have just been 
hearing, even the least technically musical 'of us 
were plainly much impressed by the wholesome 
strength and grandeur of this first part of ** Israel 
in Egypt" Some, perhaps, thought such a per- 
petually crescendo series of great chorusses mo- 
notonous and stunning ; the strain upon the mind 
and nerves was too seldom relieved by the gentler 
melody of song, quartet, or instrumental sympho- 
ny. No one, however, can chai^ these choruses 
with la(.*k of variety' ; they are an ever-shtfling,' 
wonderfully contrasted, wonderfully harmonious 
range of mountain scenery. It was the fault of 
the performers, perhaps, if we did not so feel 
them. Their boldness would have been at once 
relieved and heightened by more decided con- 
trasts of loud and soft, on the part of choir and 
orchestra. It is very natural for such music. — 
being in the fugue form, which is flame-like, 
wave-like — to work itself up into a very storm of 
harmony ; but even storms have partial lulls, and 
there is no muncal effect so soothing, satisfying, 
and sublime, as the pianissimo of a vast multi- 
tude of voices. 

But now for the Second Part For, see, the 
singers have resumed their places, the playera 
have re-tuned their instruments, and the conduc- 
tor's baton is already raised. We may be sure 
that there are even greater things in store, for 
Handel grows as he goes on ; his energy is never 
too soon spent ; in doing so much for us, he has 
been opening deeper springs of inspiration in 
himself; we shall witness with what new force 
and fulness they gush forth. The subject-matter 
of the Second Part is the sublime Song of Miri- 
am, contained in the fifteenth chapter of £xodus. 
To bring out and illustrate the full sentiment of 
this, by all the resources of his art and genius, 
seems to have been Handel's aim. 

And now hear what a prelude I a sort of uni- 
versal prelude ; as if filled with the magnitude of 
the theme, and conscious that this heavenly pas- 
sion of divine praise, which now craves expres- 
sion, contained dU the prinud, unperverted pas- 
sions of the human soul. The orchestra begins, 
and in as many bars tries, hurriedly but boldly, 
all the harmonies of one key after another, to the 
number of seven, — a whole octave of distinct scales. 
Of course the starting-point is the centre of the 
whole musical system, the natural accord of C ; 
with a quick, spasmodic grasp, Handel's strong 
hand (as it were) sweeps through the several po- 
sitions of this chord ; in the next bar, he tries 
those of the chord of A ; in the next, of D, and 
so on, traversing the circle of varieties and return- 
ing into the noonday fulness and repose of unity 
in C. It is like feeling every chord successively 
of the great harp of humanity, to satisfy himself 



that each is sound atod true, and ready in its turn 
to yield response worthy of the great o -casion. 
Then with the instruments the voices with their 
full strength and volume burst forth : Mo>e* and 
the children of IsmH sang thin fontj untn fhr fMrrf, 
traversing essentially the same cinie of harmonies 
from the same point of departure. Upon this 
noble prelude follows the stupendous fugued 
double chorus: / loiU sing vnto the fjtrd.fnr fie 
hiith triumphed gloriously; the hor*e und hi* rititr 
hath he thmtpn into the *en. But as this chorus is 
repeated at the close of the oratorio, we sus]>end 
till then our remarks upon it 

In No. 19, we have for once the relief of a 
sweet soprano duet ; for now the miraculous dis- 
play is over, and sentiment may follow its own 
law, sometimes absorbed with all hearts into the 
great choral act of praise, and sometimes ^' mu^ng 
at its own sweet will ** in individual melody. The 
Lord i» my strength anti my fong : He i» h&come 
my salration: is the text, on which one voice 
commences musingly a minor strain, climbing 
through several short, liquid, rhythmical divisions, 
but soon, by a regular cadence on the ke> -note, 
relapses into silence. Meanwhile the other voice 
has commenced a little later, and is finisliing the 
same melodic fragment. Again they start, one 
after the other, as before, with the same little 
rhythmic inotire^ and this time carry it several 
stages higher; and before the second voice can 
finish its imitation, the first irith three bright notes 
upon that highest height, plunges down into a 
bolder strain, full of exulting rouladei'; and before . 
the end, the voices riot in triplets, and in still finer 
and more curious divisions, with bird-like inorcnu- 
ity warbling through all forms of melodic /ori/urr. 
The form is quaint, antique, full of the Handelian 
manniVriFm, and not much to the taste of ibis day 
yet it has an intrinsic beauty that will live. 

Nos. 20-22 are 1. another short introductory 
double chorus sentence : He is my GihI ; 2. the 
chorus in old ecclesiastica] style : And I still exnlt 
Htm, in which two fugue subjects are regularly 
worked up ; and 3. the famous bass duet, known 
in concert-rooms : The Lord in a man of war. 'Hub 
last is in the bold, declamatory, as well as elabor- 
ately ornate style, which Handel ran employ with 
great effect, given the singer great enough to enter 
into the spirit of it, in spite of its not being 
modem. True Handelian nngers and players, 
who get at the life of his peculiarity, are rare in 
this day ; and his turns and phrases seem a dull 
and antiquated mannerism, when not taken up 
with nerve and con amore. These songs, there- 
fore, in the hands of such solo-singers as can be 
made available in ordinary performances, seldom 
amount to more than accurate, but feeble and 
inanimate readings, to save the completeness of 
the oratoria Handel has indulged in some 
exuberance of accompaniment in Uiis duet, con- 
trasting the pastoral oboes and bassoons with the 
string instruments. 

The depths have covered them (No. 23) is a cho- 
rus, beginning in the cheerful key of F, but 
modulating into colder harmony at the thought : 
they sank, till at the close the basses heavily drop 
through the intervals of the chord of A minor 
down to the £ below the lines upon the words ; 
to the bottom, like a stone. This very brief cho- 
rus is followed by one more elaborate : Thy right 
hand, Lord, is become glorious in power (No* 
24), whose last clause : hath dashed in pieces the 
enemy, introduces a striking theme, answered and 
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imitated with great skill in the several parts. 
Double choruses still continue to rise, like mountain 
beyond mountain,in unabated majesty and noveltj 
of form. The choral sentence : Anri in the (jrent- 
nets of thine exc^llttncy, thou hast overthrtnon them 
that rose up against thee^ seems to convey the idea 
of a power transcending all our limited ideas of 
natural order, by. the daring use of discords and 
their triumphant resolution. Of No. 26 : Thou 
sen test forth thy wrafh^ which consumed them as 
sftihhie, we need but name the subject, which 
Handel has of course wrought out at length in 
the fun:ue form, the correspondence whereof with 
the spiral movement of consuming flame is per- 
fect Indeed, to convey an idea of the fuguQ to 
those not musically initiated, we have often been 
obliged to liken it to flame. 

No. 27 : And with thf hlust of thtf noiftriln^ is a 
single chorus, wonderful in structure and expres- 
sion. Miracle itself could not more hold one 
breathless, than that monotone passage of the 
bas8cs in octaves, telling how ** the floods stood 
upright as an heap, nntl the depths wfte congpoled 
in the heart oj the sea.** The separate clauses of 
the verse form four distinct and characteristic 
miisiv'al subjects, which continually cross and in- 
terweave. 

[To be continued.] 






Orpheus Glee Club. 

First Coxcekt. The shiihliy and dilspiilsted 
Melodeon — rich in mufsical menfiories of years (rone 
by — looked li;;ht and hriftht with a nuinerons, intelll- 
g(>nt, and hiippy nndicnce lust Satnrdsy evenin{r< 
The hHll WAS indeed filled, and the occnsion one of 
lif'.* and enthusisism. It was really cncoarapn^r in 
these durlc days. Allowin;; for free inviiaiions, there 
was enonuh of snUsbtntinl, payinir audience to yield 
good profit. EvorylKxIy was pleased, and many mu5t 
hiivo lieen relieved of Koniewhut of their scepticism 
ahoot the praciicahiliiy of M>me good concerts in an 
econoniiral view thiM winter. 

Musically the natisfaction was without alloy. 
There was no dullne.H«. E%'ery piece yielded a freah, 
individual charm, and the programme as a whole 
seemed shon and sweet. The CInh, numhering fome 
forty sin^em, were in excellent condition, as was at 
onco evident hy the lieautifal and harmonious Mend- 
ing and shading of tone, as well as perfect preciaion 
and mastery of expression, in rolling out those rich 
organ-like harmonies of Mnsart's simple hut sublime 
chorus of prints : " O Isis and Osiris," from the 
ZauberflSle, The waves of sound were sensitively 
oliedient to the conductor's wand, and our friend 
Krkibsmann m'vj^hi feel happy in snch fruits of his 
training. The beauty was^not men>Iy technical ; the 
spirit too was there. The only accompaniment, here 
and throughout the evening, was a Grand Piano, 
played by Otto Deksbl, who seemed to have his 
whole heart in the matter. 

A duet from Cost fan tutte was finely sung hy Mi^s 
DoAVB and Mr. Kkeissmann, and a repetition en- 
forced.— The Trio, with Cliorus, from Weber's 
Ewrtfonthe, was a new thinj; to the audience. Such 
a first opportunity of makini; acquaintance with a 
rare and perfect gem wa^a legitimate excuse for the 
encore, and it was well the audience availed them- 
selves of it, since twice hearing was essential to the 
right perception of such power and beauty. The 
trio ^as a group of one central fljrure, tenor, (Mr. 
W. ScRRAUBBTADTRR,)~who ssng the florid and 
peculiar Weber melody with much skill and fervor, 
and a fine, clear, ringing voice, especially the hifth 
tones,— and of two supporters, basses, (Messrs. C. 
Bcheaubstadtrr and Lakorrfbldt, who did well 
their parts. The full tide of chorus swelling in at 
intervals from the background {fsve some superb 
effects of harmony, and the whote was quite charac- 
teristic of the composer of the FVeyachHtz. When 
shall we hear snch operas? How would a Verdi 
chorus have sounded after that ! 
Miss DoASiB deserves especial credit for her ren- 



dering of the great, but singularly difficult recitative 
and aria from ftdetio. Much of course was due to 
the very sure, intelligent, suggestive accompaniment, 
though only sketched on a piano. But none of the 
fine intentions of the piece were lost We have 
never heard Miss D.*s voice sound more finely ; she 
had studied the piece to good purpose, and the dra- 
matic contrasts, in the declamatory bursts of indig- 
nation and horror in the recitative, in the tenderness 
of the Andante : SUsse Hoffmtng! and in the inspir- 
ed, wild delight of hope and triumph at the end, 
were most effectively yet chastely rendered. — A hu- 
morous trio for iwo tenors and bass, from the first 
scene of Mozart'a *' Flight from the Seraglio," where 
the hnrfy old keeper disputes the lover and deliv- 
erer's entrance to the harem, was made quite effect- 
ive by Messrs. Kreissmann and the brothers Scbraub- 
stiidter. 

So far a remarkably rich series of operatic selec- 
tions, hut not one of the Part- Songs proper, which 
are the peculiar music of these Clubn, or Lieder- 
/a/ff/n (Table- Songs'* are another name for them). 
They are sung without arcompaniment. Part II. 
gave us three of these. The first, the well-known 
Wanderlied, we cannot find to be one of the most 
striking or original of those by Mendelssohn. Its 
musical idea is somewhat commonplace ; the fruit 
ha^ nor so rare and piqnant a flavor as some. We- 
ber's " Prayer before Battle," to Korner's words, is 
an extremely rich and thrilling piece of sombre har- 
mony, and was grandly rendered. Haser's Der 
Wa!d was fresh and wood-like, and devout enough 
for .the subject, as conveyed in the following version 
of the words : 

O wood so ^jeeii and sweetly smelling, 
I ffreet thee many thousand times ! 

Here all the day IMl make my dwelHnf?, 
And climb thjr hills and weave my rhymes. 

Of love and freedom ttailv singing, 

Along thy leafy aisles I'll go ; 
The heavens retnm their echoes ringing, 

All full of fond devotion's glow. 

Beneath thy shades 1*11 lay me, dreaming 
Of Love's supreme and perfect bliss ; 

Throuch thy fresh green, lo ! Hope is gleaming. 
And Love gives back Love's sweetest kiss. 

Thou art a temple sweet and holy, 
Where willing thoughts do heavenward rise ; 

And here I'll render homage lowly 
To God revealed in earth and skies. 

There was a fourth, if it may he called a Part- 
Song, — an extravaganza, very ingenious and grace- 
ful, — namely, a whole set of waltxes, with slow, sen- 
timental introduction, a la Strauss and Lnnner, tim^, 
both theme and accompaniment, by men's voices. 
There was some lack of nice balance in the respon- 
sive phrases between the four parts ; but the solos, 
and most of the harmonies, were sung with spirit, 
delicacy, and precision, and the thing took to a 
charm, and was encored, as was the humor of the 
evening with regard to almost everything. 

It only remains to mention Mr. Schultzb's very 
finished and expressive rendering of De Beriot's 
\Oth Air rrariVfor the violin. This excited immense 
enthusiasm, which the young artist acknowledged by 
playing a beautiful unaccompanied solo by Alard. 

The Handbl and Hayon Socirtt will perform 
the " Messiah" in Christmas week, as usual. On its 
success then (pecuniarily) will depend the production 
of " Israel in Kgypt,"'and other noble works. It 
rests with the public, who will have their own indif- 
ference (not poverty altogether) to blame, should we 

\o*e it The Mbndblssohn Qitintbttb Club 

will commence their concerts a week from Tueaday 

evening. (Dec. 8 ) The second concert of the 

" Orphrus" is set down for Saturday. Dec. 19. . . . 
The Athenseum exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture closes for the season with this day. 

EaaiTUif .— We atteinpi«<l Iwk wc«k to say a tew words of 
fltring reeogntfloD of th« bomty of the B«II«t at tbo Bomon 
Thfarre ; bat cbc typas raaolngly made noofense of a sen- 
teoc« by putting ** cunniDg " for ** Mmioiio^ng." 

» W. D. B.'' of Philadelphia will vbUge ns by his name In 
fUU. We eannoi publish oonunoaieatSons of vUoh we know 
Dot the author. 



OHAKBER 00N0BRT8. 

NINTH «6BA80N. 

TBI MKNDEL8S0HN QUINTRTTR CLUB*8 T\ni Ormmi 
will take place on TUK80AT EVKNINO, Dvr. 8tli, at 
MMsn. OHiCKKaiaG's Rooins. Par fc»alar» shod annuaiired.— 
TUsfcet* are now to bf found at the movie stores. 

Pai-kagv of Elcht nrkPtM ( reduced priee) rnnr Dollars, an- 
gle dekett will IM 75 eeots eaeh 
I 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI,, 

The Hungarian Pianist, flrnrn Rnglaod, begs to aanoanee that 
h# will give Lfcwons on the Plann-Forte. 

Tennn HO per quarter nf 24 leSHons, two a week ; 980 per 
qnarter of 12 Imwidp, one a week. 

Re«ld«>nre, 81 Poinerpet street. Or address at the Messrs. 
ChlckerlDgs% or the muste store of Messrs. RosseU k |tieh- 
ardson 

drentars, eontaiaing parileolars, may be found on appli- 
cation 



FIRST CLASS SACRED MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

THB CHURCH AND HOMBi A Oolle<*tlna of 
Slurred Music, e<ini4Kilng nf AitTBSMS. MoTlTS, Extracts 
fimm Oeatorios and MASsrs, CAifTiCLas. Chakts, kr . trrm 
the works nf IIanml, IIati>k. Mosart, BssTHOVSir, M'tssa, 
MtNDBUsoaa, Spoaa, Ohbnubim. Oibboss, Botos. Caorca. 
CLASKf Kino, Wiktbr, Hinxbl, Novbllo, snd others. A 
ehofoe vsriery of Short Pieeee. for Intmdnrtlon and riose of 
S«rTkM>, and for use in t^he Social Circle. Selected and adapted 
bj Gbobob Lbach. 

This wotk Is puhllshed in one volume quarto, of SS2 pages. 
Prli-e •2.26; In Cloth, 92.60. 

Published by 

Oliver Dltaon 4k Co., 277 Wtukingt0m St. 
A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 

wishes a siruarion to sing In Church. Apply at Russell k 
Richardson *s, 291 Washing on St. 

W. SCIIRAUBSTAEDTER. 

VOCALIST CTSNOR>, 



OiTes Instrucdon In PINOINfl and on fhe PTANO-FORTK. 
Refldenca No. 12 Marion Street. 

ATHENwSUK GALLERY. 

The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATFlKNiBUM will conHnno 
op^n ehmiiKh NoTrmber. A number of attiaetiTO paintings 
will soon hf added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1867. 

CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. P. W MRERBACH begs Irsres to state to the Hriaens of 
Boeton snd Rozhnry rhst he in prepared to glTS instruction In 
PiHUO-Porte placing fn emsll clashes 

Lonir experience and ceivfiil «>XNminatlnn of the sotject hkvs 
convinced him. that beside* the grmt saring of ezpeniie. he can 
offer some particular adTantanes In thi* manner of teachlrf . by 
which he hopes the Toung student will be relirTcd of a freat 
deal of wearinesa vhlrh Morompanies the pmctice of the fli grr 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final suecesr so much 
depends. 

For farther Information apply to Mr. M , at his resiflence, 
Ionic ITall, Rnzhnry ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson k Co. or Russell k Richardson ; or at this oAes. 

Oorostn, 1867. 



CARIi ZBRRAHN. baring returned fVom Furopo. Is 
now ready to corooience his course of instruction In mu^io. 
Please address at Chickexing k Sons', or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

OTTO DRE SEL 

May be addressed at Russell k Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington 8t or at the Messrs Chlrkering*s WHre-moms. 

Terms for Music leseons. 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

MliLB. OABRIEI.LB DE LAMOTTB has tbo 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Momlrg 
and Afternoon Claeiies for the instruction of Toang Ladi«S 
and Mtxscs on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Hancock Street. 

AUGUST HAM ANN, 
TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 



May be addressed at Messrs. Russell k Rlchaidson^ 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 



SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

GItm InftrnetiOA in Singiag, 

Residence BTo. 86 Plnrknej Street* 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 



WKBTIIKLD, MASS. 



^OB FRINTIN6 Dtafir and pmnpfir encaled it is Offict 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHIOKERING & SONS 

Hay« raevlTed the foUowlog swardt for tbdr exhibition of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



fSLKXtztlvuitttg Q^iarftaile jHettiKnft SMotfatfon 

POa THE 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

*' For moet decided end merltorioua ImproTements,*' 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

American Institnte, New York^ 

POU THE 

BFST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FKOM THE 

Pennsylvania State Agricnltnral Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Dlinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This IIOQM was eetabllfhed in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
TNO, Md np to the preMnt time has farolabed 19,000 
PIA NOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and In England, they hare be^o awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 

Seventeen Silver Medali, 

Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREUOOIVI8, 

Tvr A moTrxo Tinsi/a^xjoa^ 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



MRS. J. H. LONG, 

"VOOA-XiIST < S O I» It -A- IT 0>. 

Address at Wiothrop Honse, Boston. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. . . .School Street, Boston. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and sgain 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



o. andr£ u 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Mudc^ 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

AfCMts of J. Andr«, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of BeethoTeo's, Clementi's, Haydn's and Mosart's works. 

^EDWARD ^Lr3lAL5£ 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs* 

N0inBI<I<0*8 Catalogoe, No. 8, contains a list of Marie 
for the uce of Choml Sorietiep, Churrh Choiri*, and Sinfing 
Clarani, prinred in separate Vocal and OrcbcPtml Pans. 
Containing Oratorios. Odes, Cantiitas, Festival Hymns and 
Antfaents; Operatic Murir, Sr.ngs, Du«>ts, Trios, Qoiirtets and 
Ohoruik^; Overtures. Symphonies and Marrhes; Madrlcals 
and Glee*; Moi^ic with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &e., fro., 
tent poeiRge free for one cent. 

The Vocal Partf^ are printed in foil music siie at ilte rate of 
thme cvnta per page. 

Roirello** Octairo EdlUona of Oratorioa, 

Of HaDd«>l, Haydn, Beethoven. HcndelMohn, ftc , in Vocal 
Score, with Plano^forte accomptminieni Handera MeSMiah, 
•1 63; Judas Marcabnu/, fl 68; Haydn's Creation, fl 25 
All the OrarorioB of these great masters liave been published 
in tills series at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Chorur«s in the octavo editions of th« Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 8, 6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate voral parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus paru of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's <* Ulesalah,** price 88 cents each part. 
Handol'a ** Jadata Blaccabseaa,** price 38 cents 
each part. 
Handel's ** Samaon,'* price 88 cents each part. 

These part-i are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treblv Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello's Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and tht» Muxical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
6, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO'S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broadnv-ay, Ncvr York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Sobo Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of MukIc, have returned from Europe, and sre ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addrewed at No. 17 Pranklin 
Plare, ur at Mfssrs. UuMeli & Uichardson's Music Stors, 281 
Washington street. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the TUISOKY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, ( U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

BOSTON KUSIO BOHOOL. 

The Winter Term of the Uoston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next, at Mercantile Hall. 

Instruerion will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Ctmi- 
positlon with reference to Musical Form and It sf rumen tation. 
Vocalisation, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forto, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instrumenta. Price of Tuition S26 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :— B. F. Bakie. J. W. Adams, Lbti P. 
HoMsa, J. C. B. Paekcb, and William Sohultsb. 

For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Howe Place. 

WM. READ, S«c*y of the Corporation. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instriutor of i\t piano- JFortt, <!^rj|an ^ j^armons, 

3 HATWARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street* 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€Batlin nf \\i f iann Euit ^raging, 

IJ. 8. IIOTEI.. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN miJSIC, 

No. 769 BBOADWAT, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 

C. BREIJ8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

OIRCULATINQ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

OCt* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Ameriean 

Publications. 

MUSIC^ND^J^OBTpBliraSr^^ 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 

NOVEMBER, 

VOCAL KUSIO. 

KATE, THE MTLLEK*S DADUUTER, (G) 8, G. Farmer, 25 

LI'ITLK MOU8K, Tw«t-pMrt Sci.g.(A}4 Otto DrrevI, 26 

EAKLY K1X» VVKKS. liOW I iA>VK YE, (Gi8, W. T Tln-l«y, 25 
WILL TOU THINK OF MK? (0)8, J. O Clark, 25 

INSTRUMENTAIi KUSIC. 

FORTY-THKKE PIANO PIECES, by U. Si hn maun, (ad. 68) 

l-M.-ladic,(C)8, 15 

2-Soiater's Marrb, ( G ) 3 16 

8— Liitia Uumniiug Song, (C) 8, .15 

4- Cbnral, (0)8 16 

5-UtU« Pl«*, (C) 8, 15 

6— l>oor Orphan Cliild, ( A minor) 4. 15 

7— Little lluiiiing Song, (F) 8, 15 

8- Wild Rider, (A minor) 4, 15 

9— lJul« Puopi«'« .Song, (F)4, 15 

10- Happy Farmer, (F) 4, 16 

11— May, dearest MNy,(£)5, 15 

12-KnigbtKupfvcbt,(C)4, 15 

13-Sii iliano. (A minor) 4 15 

14— FIritt Liiss, (E uiim rj 8 15 

15— Little t<tudy, lU) 4, 15 

16-8priog8oiig, (E)4 15 

17— Little Mornttig vVaudervr, (A) 5, 15 

18-R**ap«r*s8(ibg, (C)5, 15 

19— l<lttie IU>maiH-e, ( A minor) 5, 15 

20— HurmI Simg. (A) 5 15 

21— Riindo,(A)5 15 

22— Andaote, (C) 4 15 

28— Liit.l« Ilarv.^at Song. (A) 4, 15 

U— HorsebHcii l*ie(r, (D u.inor) 5, 15 

25— Krboes fruui tlie Uteatre, (A luiiior) 5,. ... 15 

26— AiidauUno, ( F) 4, 15 

27— IJuie Sling, (A iiiinoc)5, .....15 

28-)Ufoll«ctiun, ( A) (i, 15 

29— Stranger, (Dmiuor}5, lo 

80-Adagio, (F) 5 15 

81— War Soug, | D) 5 15 

82-S**tvuadto, (A uiinur) 6, 15 

88-M«rry 'iiuje,(Ej6, 15 

84— Thruta, (C) 6 15 

85— Mignoii. (Eltat)e. 15 

86— Italian MariuerV Song, (0 minor) 5, 15 

87— SaiiorV Song. (G miuor) 5, 15 

88— Winter, (Kllat)5, 15 

89- Ni>i them Song. ( F ) 8, 15 

40— Wlutrr Time, (E Hal) 6, 15 

41— Little Fugue, (A)6, 15 

42-Figured Cliorai,(K)4, .15 

48— S} iTCMter Soug, (A) 5, 16 

WILLOW FARM POLKA, (0)4, Q. W. Chanberlaio, 26 

SIX FANTAISIKS nn Favorite Scotch Melodirs, by F Beyer. 

1— Fiuwi-rs of the Forest, (A) 5 40 

2— Auld Lwng Syne, 5, 40 

8— My Ueurt is iiair for Somebody, (G) 5, 40 

4— Mar>'s Dream, 6, 40 

5— T was wltbln a MIIk of Edioboro*, 5, 40 

6— Blue Bells of Scotland, 5, 40 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, sdgnlfjr 
the key in which the piece in written. To express the compa- 
rative difflculty of exei'uiion of difft-rent piei-es, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which repKsenu 
very cwy,] inclusive to 7, [wliieh Is applied to tbm moat dilB- 
cult music.] 

RUSSELL &. BI0HARB80N, 
PubliBherB, 291 'WaehinEton Street, Boston. 

(Sooeessors to Bud & WaTKUia,) 

*^rs^^ Wholesale A Retail Ddfls ifl 

PIANO-FORTES 

^d^ U -^^^ MELOBEONS, 

From the moat celebrated 

Eastern Maunfactories. 

WAREHOUSE amd SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street, Chicago^ 111. 
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Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 

PliliO FORTES, 

WITH TRIIB 

PATENT SUSPENSION BBIDGB AND ORAND ACTION. 

400 Waslilniton Street, Boston, 

(Near Boylaton Market.) 
TERMS OF ADVERTISINQ. 

Fixst insertion, per llpe 10 eta. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 eta. 

For one oolnmn, (126 lines) first insertion C12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... 96 00 

Spedal notices (leaded), eaeh insertion, per line 90cta. 
Payments required in adrance : for yearly adTartiseBMiiita, 
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For Dwlght*! Journal of Musie. 

Mendeluohn*8 " Songs without Words." 

(Concluded fVom last week.) 

Another group of three, fast and cheerful, we 
have in Nos. 3 and 6, Book IV., and No. 2, Book 
v. But the cheerfulness is only moderate ; there 
are frequent glimpses of sadness, sometimes even 
of passion and anger. Altogether they form a 
trio which one must love to play and to hear as 
long in life as the fingers are flexible and the 
ears not struck with deafness. 

Again a group of four in the minor mode, wild 
and stormy, namely, No. 5, Book I. ; 4, Book II ; 
5, Book III., and 2, Book VI. In the before- 
named bound edition of Ditson & Co. there is no 
tempo marked over No. 5, Book III., which must 
be molto agitato. These four songs, owing to the 
fast tempo as well as to the minor mode, which in 
general admits of not so fluent a Angering, belong 
to the most difficult and least grateful in the whole 
collection. No. 4, Book VI., has a somewhat 
softer nature than the rest, and more especially 
than the last mentioned. In No. 5, Book I., the 
exciting, passionate stream of tones is relieved 
by a choral-like melody in the relative major 
key towards the close of the flrst part, which in 
the second part reappears in the original nunor, 
where it accordingly effects less contrast 

There are some pieces in this collection, which, 
from their harmonic structure, seem to be songs 
originally intended for male choms. Their man- 
ly, vigorous, and lively character reminds ns of 
those ** table-songs " which once formed so prom- 
inent a feature in the literature of the German 
nude glee clubs. The desire to enhance the 
pleasures of a well-furnished table by an appro- 
priate song called forth this species of lyric com- 



position. The dishes, and especially the liquids, 
were found to taste better when the sweetest of 
the muses contributed her part to the enjoyment 
Champagne, friend — bring us Champagne ; we 
are merry to dying. Three cheers — hurrah ! 
Now let us have a song : 

*'Edite, bibite, collegiales, 
Post multa siecula 
Focula nulla." 

These pieces are Nos. 4, Book III. ; 4, Book 
v., and 5, Book VII. There is in them not the 
usual distinction between melody and accompani- 
ment, but, as observed before, the harmonic ele- 
ment is predominant They are periods com- 
posed, not of single tones, but of chords. Each 
is preceded by a gay prelude, which also serves 
as a postlude, and which, plainly betraying that 
it originated on the keyboard, contrasts much 
with the powerful song. The first and last have 
the cheerful key of A major in common, and, on 
the whole, resemble each other as elwely as two 
twin brothers. In the last may be noted the en- 
ergetic prelude, with trumpet obligato, as it were. 
The second, in the softer key of G major, is more 
pleasing than powerful. In this group we might 
have included the two short songs in the first 
and second books, known as VolksHeder (people's 
songs), as well as No. 5 in the fourth book, which 
lately has become famous here by Thalbei^*s 
playing. But the structure, which is more melo- 
dic, and the expression, which is more earnest, 
musing, or religious, than that of the former, jus- 
tify their being classed in a separate group. The 
two people's songs are in regard to form exactly 
the same, but differ somewhat in expression, the 
one in the first book being manly and powerful, 
the other gentler and sweeter. We confess our 
preference for the latter, hardly knowing why. 
The gentle, musing flow of this exquisite little 
song is twice in succession interrupted by a short 
but powerful motive of piercing chords, but pres- 
ently it goes on in its former subdued and tran- 
quil mood. No. 5, Book IV., is far larger and 
more brilliant than either of these. The vigor- 
ous and earnest song is introduced by a prelude, 
which afterwards several times reappears, and 
which, with its short, hasty motive, forms a strong 
contrast to the measured melody of the main body. 

Here we have two which also may go hand in 
hand. The first. No. 3, Book I., fresh and vigor- 
ous, like morning air in October, sounds like a 
hunting piece. Observe how in the beginning 
the motive for the right hand dashes forth, imme- 
diately pursued, as it were, by the horn-sounds, 
which chase it up to a screaming pitch. But 
this is only an attempt Presently the chase be- 
gins in all earnest; the excitement increases 
still more in the second part ; towards the close 



a shower of sparkling tones begins at once to 
rustle, through which those horn-sounds are heard, 
first as if near by, then more and more from the 
distance, till all has died away, leaving nothing 
but a single tone — the key-note. This piece will 
have a large circle of performers, as it is brilliant 
and graceful, qualities which never fail to attract 
the player. The other. No. 2, Book II., in B flat 
minor, is also lively, but by no means gay. Though 
in the quick 6-1 6 measure, it fails to excite cheer- 
fulness ; the minor mode, to which it is doomed, 
paralyzing every attempt at that. The transi- 
tion to the relative major key (13th measure from 
the beginning) is of deep effect It is in the 
spirit of Beethoven*s most soulfelt strains, but by 
no means a reminiscence of one of them. What 
a world of wonder and beauty such a melody calls 
up! 

** Sweet tones, are ye dreams 
From the unknown fatherland ? " 

Towards the end the piece leaves the minor mode 
altogether, and takes the major of the key. We 
cannot but confess that this change has never 
pleased us. The spirit of this part has little af- 
finity with the preceding ; it sounds too prosaic, 
too profane, or we know not what ; and hence it 
is that one feels as if one were roused from a 
warm, pleasant dream to the cold reality ; in 
short, we could wish the piece had a better close. 
This is our own opinion ; others may think dif- 
ferently. 

So far we have spoken of the songs in groups, 
according as their affinity to each other demand- 
ed. A few are still left, which, by their too indi- 
vidual character, admit of no classification, and 
which we shall, therefore, mention singly. 

No. 2, Book III., in C minor, is as beautiful as 
any in all the seven books. It is so restless and 
plaintive, but yet so charming, that one hardly 
knows what to say about it Let the poet de- 
fine it: 

'* Heart, my heart, what is this feeling 
That does weigh on thee so sore ? 
What new life art thou revealing, 
That I know myself no more ? " 

Near the end there is a lively dispute going on 
between the treble and bass, both inasting on a 
part of the motive with which the piece begins. 
The bass, as may be expected from so powerful a 
medium, carries the day and keeps the last word. 
No. 6, Book III., is the well-known ** Duet," 
which, like the no less well-known ** Friihlings- 
lied" (Spring-song), No. 6, Book V., is more 
played in public than any of the rest Both are 
brilliant and effective. There is a story told as 
to the origin of the ** Spring-song," which, in the 
main, runs thus : During Mendelssohn's stay in 
London an excursion into the country was once 
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proposed by himself and some of his friends. 
When they were about to start he met iHth an 
accident which obliged him to remain at home, 
the rest of the company going on their way. To 
cheer himself, he sat down at the piano-forte ; 
and while he fancied to himself the great pleas- 
are his fncnds were enjoying in the country on 
so glorious a Spring day, his hands glided over 
the key-board and drew forth tones that depicted 
the images of his fancy. The piece which thus 
arose he called properly " Spring-Song.'* And, 
indeed, it reminds one of the blue sky and the 
golden stm. An innocent cheerfulness pervades 
the melody, and the accompaniment, with its 
continual »roups of grace-notes, suggests the green 
grass, which early in the morning sparkles with 
innumerable dewdrops, looking like so many dia- 
monds of the purest water. It is no wonder that 
this piece is so general a favorite. 

Finally we will mention three, which, though 
short, are most exquisite, the character of each 
peculiar and striking. No. 4, Book IV., begins 
with a slow and solemn song, ai\er which follows 
another melody, or. rather, the fragments of it, 
consisting of piercing diminished seventh and 
minor chords. The bitter sendment excited by 
these chords is the more striking, since they ap- 
pear all at once, and in a region where the tones 
are roost penetrating, thus forming a strong con- 
trast with the preceding low melody. It sounds 
as if a shriek of despair suddenly escaped from 
the oppressed heart, llie piece throughout is as 
suggestive as a tone-picture in so small a frame 
can be. Na 8, Book V., with its pace-like move- 
ment, has the semblance of a funeral march. 
There is once a slight allusion to the march funh' 
hre in Beethoven's Heroic Symphony. In gen- 
eral, however, it is quite original and quaint 
No. 3, Book IV., is no less original. The synco- 
pated notes, which, from beginning to end, hop 
behind the beat of time, give it a singular expres- 
sion. The close, especially, is surprising and 
beautiful. 

The talented player will find more^ far more, 
in these songs than we could indicate in the slight 
sketches which we have attempted. There are 
places in many of them which speak in a wonder- 
ful way. But how shall we find words that could 
render an arlequate imprettsion of what the com- 
poser has expressed so beautifully in tones ? Is 
there no Tom Moore living who can set words to 
this music ? That were the only, the proper 
way, to describe it ; neither speculation nor anal- 
ysis will reveal its meaning. You may just as 
well speculate on the meaning of a beautifiil 
roae, with its sweet perfume, its delicate hues, and 
its hundred leaves and thorns. If Heaven has 
endowed you with a poetic mind, play the pieces 
over and over again, and the meaning of each — 
that is, the sentiment which the composer breathed 
out in it — will rise unconsciously before your mind 
as a dream in a midsummer night. Do not atr 
tempt, however, to make display with them ; the 
punishment would immediately follow in the small 
applause attending your performance, even if 
you were Thalberg himself. With very few, if 
any exceptions, the ** Songs without Wonls " are 
not fit to be carried to concert exhibitions and 
served up to a large, mixed crowd for money ; 
they are too delicate for that. Alone in his pri- 
vate room, perhaps late in the evening, when the 
day witii its stir and bustle is at peace, the player 
will best feel the force of this music, and grate- 
fully cherish the memory of the master by whose 
noble mind it was created. Ad. K. 
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The Sonata. 

(Concladed tmm page 274.) 

After the Sonata had in Emanuel Bach 
acquired a definite principle of form, a new epoch 
could begin, — the fairest, greatest, richest epoch, 
which the Sonata Until now has had, — the epoch 
of Haydn, Mozart, Bkethoven. To sec how 
Haydn appears in the principal kinds of instru- 
mental music as a path-breaking, epoch-making 
genius, one need only be reminded of his Sym- 
phonies and Quartets. The Piano-forte Sonata 
also owes to him an important progress and 
expansion both in i-cspect to form and matter, if, 
in the first respect, Emanuel Bach must liave the 
credit of establishing the custom of three move- 
ments, Haydn's progress consists in the fact that 
he repeats the leading theme of the single, or first, 
movement in the third part of the same ; that he 
first properly settled the second, so-called working- 
up, and the third, so-called repetition part-, for the 
Sonata form; — that he established as an un- 
changeable principle of form, what before him 
had been merely a caprice of the composer and 
was not found at all in many of the earlier works; 
— that then he raised the single, (or first, usually 
Allegro) movement (which properly constitutes 
the Sonata form), to a higher and a richer 
organism ; that he reached a higher unity, created 
a higher, a consistent whole. Closely connected 
with this progress was that on the side of matter, 
musical ideas and contents. By the repetition of 
the leading thought this necessarily gained im- 
portance and signi6cance; the more so, since 
Haydn gave to the leading theme a definite 
expression in and for itself, and adhered to it 
throughout the whole course of the movement 
In fact a fundamental uniformity of mood and 
character is firmly and decidedly stamped upon 
the principal movements of Haydn's Sonatas. 
It is not the single movement alone, tiiat shows 
this unity; the collective movements of each 
Sonata form a unitary whole resting on a definite 
fundamental mood, and standing in a relation of 
oi|^anic mutual dependence. What is it most like, 
this unity of character, this predominant and 
fundamental mood? It is that spirit of naive, 
childlike cheerfulness, that cunning play of jest 
and merriment, that arch and roguish humor, in 
short all those states of mind which distinguish 
Haydn's whole artistic nature, and pervade all his 
instrumental music, especially his Symphonies. 
Limited as his world in itself may be, compared 
with the infinite circle of vision that opens before 
us in Beethoven ; littie as Haydn's childlike nature 
may reveal the truly deep soul mysteries, yet in 
his sphere he shows such manifold inventiveness, 
such gushing geniality, that to him a place belongs 
among the first of the great masters of tones; and 
one who has become wholly absorbed in the 
gigantic creations of Beethoven, will yet return 
occasionally to a Sonata of Father Haydn, as if 
to enjoy once more an artistic image of his own 
past childhood, and live once more in that first 
paradise of life. 

The faithful follower of Haydn in the field of 
the Sonata is Mozart. 

He developed the Sonata fiulher in various 
respects. He also does homage to the principle 
adapted by Haydn, of placing at the head a 
definite expressive theme, and making that the 
groundwork of the single (first) movement But 
this did not satisfy him ; he Wanted something, by 



which a greater variety might be reached at the 
same time with unity of thought and spirit; ajid 
this something was tlic cantilena-Wka middle or 
fecond leading thought, which Moxart first domes- 
ticated in the firet movement of the Sonata. 
Especially he created longer and more tuneful 
melodic passages, larger and broader periods; 
introduced, too, a more careful distinction of liglit 
and shade, distributed both over larger groups of 
measures and more ample sections, and thus 
attained to a distinct separation of the soft and 
tender from the stronger passages, as well as to a 
greater cleamcfti and dcfinitcness in form and in 
connectedness of thought 

As a further characteristii! of the Mozart So- 
natas, we remark an exceeding beauty of firrm^ 
an admirable symmetry, proportion, regularity, in 
great and small. These peculiarities, however, 
are the natural consequence of a perfectly har- 
monious design, conception. The artistic person- 
ality of Mozart reveals tiiroughout and from the 
very centre the purest harmony of soul and spirit, 
a tranquil, even balance of the inner life ; an 
inner state, wherein the moral conflicts arc silent 
or form at most the distant background, — all 
which is admirably shown by Brcndel in his bi9- 
tory of Music. This original reconciliation (at- 
one-ment) in Mozart's music allowed him to al^ 
tain to that grace and loveliness of soul, which 
forms a fuKher characteristic of his works. So 
essential is it to him that even where he yields 
to earnest passion, he must clothe all in a grace- 
ful garb, so that the passion appears muffled, so to 
speak. For even at times when passion fills hini, 
he shows himself reconciled from the bottom of his 
souL It IS only the ariisi Mozart that contends ; 
the man Mozart has long since conquered and 
outlived the fight In all this Mozart is the 0|h 
posite of Beethoven. This peculiarity of bis is 
found fully stamped on his piano-forte Sonatasi 
Although he may not appear so great in this field 
as in other departments of instrumental monc, 
— (his real greatness lies by general consent in 
Opera), — ^yet he has also given to the world adsu- 
rable models in the Sonata. His Sonatas ia C 
minor and A minor offer splendid pictures of 
sel^ontrolled, noble, gracefully moved passion ; 
his Sonata in A miyor witii variations is a reve- 
lation of tender loveliness and grace. Also liis 
Sonata in F nujor, for fi>ar handi, is noteworthj. 

On the foundation laid by the Sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart Bbbthovbn reared his gigantie 
Sonata edifice, which we shall now proceed to 
consider more at length. 



[Fioa Um N«w York llorioal Bcvltv.] 

Sohoftloher'i loft of HftodeL 

[OobUdomI ftoBB pagB S61-] 

^ All the biograph^v — English. French, (Ger- 
man — agree in stating that he [Handel] was bom 
on the 24th of February, 1684.'*~Page 26. 

This statement is somewhat too sweeping. 
Eschenburg (1 786) gives the following note in hia 
translation of Bumey's ** Conunemoration :* 

'* Dr. Bumey, and all biographers of Handel, 
hitherto, give 1684 as the year of his birth. In 
Walter's Lexicon [Leipzig, 1 782] only do I find 
1685 instead, and the 28 orTebruanr for the S4lli. 
But from the records of the Lieb-Franen church 
in Halle, and from an extract finom the same, made 
for me by the worthy preacher there, Herr 
Fockels, it appears certain that Handel was bom 
there on the 24 of February, 1686. His fiilber, 
in that record, bears the tide Kammerdiener and 
Amtschiruiigns.'' 

Gerber flulows Eschenbui^, but, oddly enough 




Marx, in Schillin<r*8 Lc^xicon, returns to 1G84. 
'I'he leaser lights adopt sometimes one, ronietimes 
the other. 'I'hus the mistake, evidently arising 
from the confusion of Old and New Style, is not 
made by all tlie biographers. 

^ Handel commenced by entering this theatre 
as violon di ripieno.** — Parrci 35. 

The passage from Mattheson, upon which this 
statement is founded, is not quite correctly trans- 
lated. The original is, '* Anfangs spielte or die 
andrc violine** — thit, it«, second violin ; and in his 
notes to Mninwaring, Mattheson says expressly : 
•* Handel had at first played only the other, or 
second violin.** That Handel was not a great 
violinist is clear enough, but he was hardly a mere 
ripienist 

The names Kai.<(cr and Buxtchude on the same 
page, should l>e Kaiser and Buxtehnde. The latter 
was the great organist, whom Bach, a year or two 
after the adventure mentioned in the text, jour- 
neyed on foot from Anist'ult to hear, and was so 
plea«c<l with, that he remained in Liibeck three 
months— not to take lessons of, but simply to hear 
in church I 

M. Schoelcher*s account of the quarrel between 
Mattheson and Hindel is scarcely s.atisfactory. 
The reader can hardly see how tlic simple refusal 
by Handel to leave the harpsichord half an hour 
before the clo^ of an opera, should have so nearly 
cost him his life. The sketch may be filled up by 
means of other passages from Mattheson*8 works. 

The composer of an opera, at that lime, directed 
his work from the harpsichord. AVhen. therefore, 
Matthesion produced his third oi>era, Cleopofrn, 
Oct 20th. 1704, in which he sang the part of 
Antliony, it became necessary for him to find a 
substitute, and ho invited his friend Handel to 
take his pla(*e at the clavier. The opera had a 
run of some weeks, during which, after the death 
of Anthony half an hour before the curtain fell, 
he respected the right of the composer and 
resigned the seat. In the mean time, the British 
minister, John Wich, had concluded to employ 
Mattheson as the tutor of his son. Cyril, who 
entered upon his duties upon the 7th of November, 
and prepared to give up his connection with the 
opera — indeed, his last appearance upon the stage 
was the next spring, in HandeVs Ntrn. 

Wich*s house was one into which Handel had 
been introduced by Mattheson immediately after 
his arrival in Hamburg, and aAer a time ne had 
been employed as Cyril's music-teacher. Mat- 
theson says : " The young Herr von Wich had. it 
is true, previously had a few unimportant lessons 
from Handel ; they would not, however, succeed, 
and therefore the tutor took his place, under 
whom,** adds Mattheson, with his usual modesty, 
(!) '' the said gentleman in course of time reached 
great perfection.'* We get fartlier insight into the 
matter from a passage in Mattheson *s sketch of his 
own life : *' This call"— to the tutorship of Cyril 
Wich—" was the foundation of his (Mattheson's) 
good fortune, but at the same time one cause of 
a new misfortune. For previously, a certain man, 
whose name has already appeared, had half the 
duties of the office, that is, in so far as music was 
concerned ; its duties, however, he had to some 
extent neglected. He therefore had cherished a 
secret ill-will a^rainst Mattheson, [for depriving 
him of his pupil.] which, in the first week of 
Advent, at the last performance of CUopalra 
before Christmas, found vent The above-men- 
tioned virtuoso, who then under Mattheson^s 
direction played the clavier, would not content 
himself to pay due observance to orders in matters 
musical; this had, however, when it came to a 
fiffht between them, nearly cost him dear.** 
Mattheson*s character, as it displays itself in his 
writings, is such as to lead one to suppose that 
Handel had cause to feel aggrieved at being 
supplanted in the house of Wich. At all events, 
this was doubtless the real cause of the quarrel. 
The conclusion of the story will bear retranslating. 

** No great damage, therefore, was dpne, and 
we soon became reconciled again, throueh the 
mediation of one of the most distinguishea mem- 
bers of the City Council of Hambuiv. as well as 
of the then lessees of the opera, [Keiser and 
DrUsike.] for upon the same day, Dec. SOth, I had 
the honor of having Handel to dine with me, after 



which, in the evening, we both attended the 
rehearsal of bis Abmra^ and were better friends 
than before. Syrach*s words, chapter 22, there- 
fore, met this case: * Though thou drawest thy 
swonl against thy friend, thou dost not so ill as in 
railing against. him; for ye can well become 
friends again, if thou dost not avoid him, and 
talkest with him.**** 

Our translation, the reader will pen»eive. re- 
moves a discrepancy which appears in Schoch-her, 
page 86. in relation to the opera Almira. Accord- 
ing to him, Handel and Mattheson assisted at a 
representation of that opera on the SOth Dec, 
and yet its ^first representation was on the 8th 
of January following. 

** It [A/mira] was immediately followed on the 
25th of February, by Nero ; or^ Loee offfained by 
Blood and Murder, then by Dophne and by 
Florindo (in my opinion) in 1706.** — Page 37. 

We feel very certain that M. Schoclchcr's 
opinion here is erroneous. The confusion of 
dates in regard to flandel's early life, which has 
perplexed all writers of his histor}', seems to be 
most fully cleared up by the manuscripts of the 
Italian period, which M. Schoelcher has examined. 
But though it is thus proved that ihc young 
musician had left Hamburg before 1708, it by no 
means follows that the Florin do and Daphne were 
not put upon the stage during that year, as all 
authorities state. 

In 1728. Mattheson published a list of all the 
operas profluced in Hamburg for a period of fifty 
years. We will extract from it a few items. 

Anno 1704. No. 109. A/mira. music by Herr 
Capelineister Handel ; pocsie by" Herr Feustking. 
Added to it was an epilogue composed by Herr 
Kt-iser. 

[Thirty years afterward, after New Style was 
adopted, Mattheson corrected the date to Jan. 8, 
1705.] 

Anno 1705. Na 110. Nero, music by Herr 
Handel ; poesie by Herr Feustking. 

[Two new operas by Keiser, fill out the list for 
the year.] 

Anno 1 706. Nothing by Handel, but six new 
operas by other composers, the last of which is 
recorded thus : 

" Na 1 1 8. A/mira, of Keixer*s composition, in 
other respects the same as No. 1 09." 

Anno 1707. Dido, by (iraupner, and The 
Carnival of Venife^ by Keiser. 

" Anno 1 708, No. 1 21 . Florindo, composed by 
Herr Ilandel ; text by Herr Hinsch. 

*• No. 121. Daphne, by the same authors." 

The next mention of Handel is : 

"Anno 1715, No. 145. Rinaldo, music by 
Herr Handel ; translation by Herr Feind.** 

Mattheson closes this list thus : 

" Anno 1 728, No. 21 7. The Peasant's Mar- 
riafjes [Die Bauem-Hochreit,] a by-play. This 
was already pei'formed in 1708, in the opera 
Daphne : but as it was not mentioned in its place 
there, it may close the troop here. Herr Cuno, 
formerly cashier of the bank, wrote the text 
This register, such as it is, I myself completed out 
of my own old notes, and afterward have compared 
it with the notes of a friend. In most cases we 
agreed ; in a few, were of dilTerent minds." 

In one of his notes to Mainwaring, in which 
Mattheson is numbering the eiTors of a certain 
passage, he writes thus: "The error, Na 10, 
relates to Florindo, a man, and not Florinda, a 
woman. It was also not the second, but the third 
opera of Handel, which bore the title of Florindo, 
and was produced in 1 708, three years after the 
Nero, during which time not only had Keiser 
composed an entirely new Almira, an Octavia, a 
Lucretia^dk Ff delta coronata,A Mtutagneflo furioso, 
a Sueno, a Genio di Holsatia, and a Carnival of 
Venice; but Schieferdecker had produced his 
Justin, Griinwald his Germanicw, and Graupner 
his Dido. In the above-mentioned 1708, Handel 
brought out also a Daphne, which was the fourth 
of his Hamburg operas, and has been omitted by 
his eulogist, to t^e irreparable loss of his idol — 
because he knew nothing of it" Thus hr 
Mattheson. 

* The reader will see by turning to chapter 22 of 
EcelesUsticns, in the Apocrypha, that the English 
and German versions do not agree. 



Marpurg, in his " Historisch-critische Bcitriige, 
(1 754-60,) gives a list of German operas and the 
cities in which they were produced. The list for 
1 708 begins thus : 

Der begluckte Florindo, coniponirt von Handel ; 
die Poesie von Hinschcn. Ilamoui^. 

Die verwandelte Daphne, von vorigen Ver- 
fa<<scrn. Hamburg. 

This testimony is not to be overthroM'n. It 
follows, then, that Handel was still in Hamburg 
— but the Italian manuscripts disprove this— or 
that the operas were performed in his absence, 
having lain waiting for a convenient season. 
Perhaps the following facts may give us some light 

[To be eoDttoued.] 



From my Diary, No. 14. 

Nkw York, Nov. 14. Hungering and thirsting 
for some music, I went to the Acndemy last evening, 
and heard (for the first time) // Troratore. 

Musical " husks that the swine do eat." 

Nov. 16. A noble programme Ust evening at the 
same place : 

PART I. 

Overture — Fidelio. Beethoven The Orchestra 

•« With Verdure Clad"— Creation Miss Milner 

Adelaide, by Beethoven Mr. Perring 

Fantasie— Caprice (bv request). ..Henry Yieuxtemps 

Ah, roon Fils— The Prophet Mme. D'Angri 

Rejoice Greatly — Messiah Miss Milner 

Mcudelssohn V Overture — Meeres-Sttlle . • • .Orchestra 

PAST II. 

Orand Symphony (the 7th) Beethoven 

by the orchestra of Fifty. 

Audience very small in nnmhcr?, and after the 
vocnl piccc!) were over grew beautifully le«8, po that 
the Symphony was played to an Almost empty house. 
Miss Milker's voice is qui:e full, clear in the upper 
notes, and ))rctty powerful. She would be a fine ad- 
dition to our oratorio force in Boston. Mr. Pbr- 
ring's voire is decidedly good ; but as his "Adelaide" 
was ^ung rather tamely in Italian, there was no means 
of jud^ing ho%v he would do in Oratorio. Being 
from London, and an Englishman, as I was told, he 
ought to understand the true English style. If so, 
why can we not have *' Elijah '* and the " Messiah," 
with him, and Miss Milner, and Forhes? I heard 
Formes once in ** Elijah," and it was snhlime ! 
Mme. Anori is, to my taste, one of the noblest of 
singers, and the Ah man Fils from her is never hack- 
nied. Think of her as Gluek*s Orpheus ! I asked 
one of the " powers that be," " Why not give that 
opera 1 " Pie said, ** We should get one crowded 
honse, and nol)ody at the next performance; and 
that, yon know, would not pay expenses.'' 

Too true, I fear. 

Amschutz is a capital conductor, bat the orches- 
tra has not yet got to working with perfect smooth- 
ness in such works as the Symphony ; but what of 
that 1 The Seventh Symphony was there I 

Nov, 18. Lsst evening, Luerexia Borgia. 

I have rarely if ever heard the leading parts of 
this opera better filled, as a whole ,than by this com- 
pany — Laorakob, D'Akori, Bionabdi, Gassibb. 
It is my misfortune, however, to dislike the tremoh 
style of Lagrange so moch, that, while everybody 
else was in ecstacies, I sat upon thorns, and fervently 
wished never to bear her open her lips again. Bat 
the clear, fall, sastained notes of Angri, perhaps, 
were all the more delicious from contrast 

Those who miss bearing this company miss mnch. 
The audience was not large, and the prospect of gir- 
ing by and by English and German works is not 
very encouraging. That was in contemplation. 

Nov, 21. A specimen of highly cultivated taste, 
viz., a programme of a sacred concert in one of onr 
country towns, comprising pieces from oratorios,— 
solos, duets, chorases, &c.,— closing with Handel's 
** Hallelujah," and opening with a volantary on the 
organ, namely : 

tt^ Overture to ** Masaniello " I 
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NoBTHAifPTON, Ma88., Nov. 23. A short visit 
here has been enlivened bj the appearance of Dr. 
Ma80N, who has lectured upon the subject of ** Con- 
gregational Singing." It is amusing to note bow 
people from the nio«t diverse points contrive to reach 
a common centre. Dwight, a few years since, ad- 
vocated the plan of confining the psaimodj of our 
congregational churches to a few plain choral tunes, 
and was token roundly to task therefor. On differ- 
ent grounds Dr. Mason advocates now nearly the 
same thing, and others of us are disposed to do all 
we can for the movement, as a means of leading, as 
we think, to something better. 

Taking choir singing as it is found in our country 
ID general — indeed, with but very few exceptions — it 
is a ridiculous failure. It neither inspires nor gives 
vent to religions or any other emotion, save when it 
excites disgust or contempt The objects of music 
in the church are twofold : 1. fine music to awaken 
emotion, introduced into the church for the same rea- 
son that fine architecture, fine sculpture, and fine 
paintings are introduced, viz., to make Art the hand- 
maid of Religion ; and, 2, simple psalmody, to ena- 
ble the congregation to find vent for the emotion — 
to enable its members to bear a share in the public 
worship. Quartet singing of psalmody satisfies nei- 
ther object We might as well send out and hire a 
couple of good hands at prayer and exhortation, to 
attend evening meetings for social worship, and lead 
off, as to employ three or four persons to do the 
psalmody. 

Dr. Mason, in his lectures, shows conclusively that 
this part of the public worship belongs to the people, 
and that its transfer to the gallery is an abuse. He 
is now laboring untiringly, and with an energy which 
in a man of his years is remarkable, to bring it down 
again into the pews. God speed him 1 But, some 
one asks, will you abolish choirs ? Certainlv not : 
but I would have choirs that are choirs. I would in- 
troduce a musical service founded upon those of the 
cathedrals abroad. I would have motets, anthems, 
choruses. I would, in short, have the noblest of 
music in addition to the psalmody of the congrega- 
tion. 

As the matter now stands, we get nothing. Could 
we once have every voice, old and young, which is 
able to sound a note in tune, in a large congregation, 
ready to Uke part in the psalm, it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to separate some forty or fifty to lead off 
the exercises in some simple motet, sentence, or an- 
them. Practice would lead to better and higher 
efforts, and at length we might truly hear sacred 
music. 

So long, however, as our congregations divide as 
soon as they reach a respectable size, and the princi- 
ple obtains that the true ideal of public worship is 
to be sought in a snug little church, where it seems 
" so like a family meeting," so long shall we seek in 
vain for anything like the " great congregation " of 
the Scriptures, or a musical service which shall carry 
out the ideas of David and Solomon, as expressed 
ID the Psalms, and acted upon in the Temple. Yon 
eannot have congregational singing where there is 
DO congregation. That is clear. 

But if, instead of spending five times $25,000 in 
building five small churches almost within a stone's 
throw of each other, and supporting five clergymen, 
five organists, and ten or twelve •* leading singers," 
half that money had been expended in erecting one 
or two noble edifices, with grand organs, we might 
have the biblical idea of the great congregation, with 
its sublime music, and all its ennobling and Chris- 
tianizing influences fully carried out, at least in the 
lai^ cities. 



Schiller says of Art : " To one, she is the heavenly 
goddess; to the other a good cow, which has to provide 
them with butter." 



The Ofbra Houses op Europe :— No. I, Opera 
CoMiQUE, Paris. — •• L'Etoilb du Nord." — Mmb. 
Cabel, M. Fauue, &c. 

Paris, Nov 5. — It seems to me, that no one 
fond of operatic and musical entertainments, can 
help taking an interest in those famous opera* 
houses and concert-rooms of Europe, of which we 
hear so much in America. It is my intention, if 
possible, to visit most of these — to take a peep at 
La Scala — at San Carlo— at La Pei^ola — at La 
Fen ice — and others of the well-known Italian 
homes of the mythological old lady who repre- 
sents the lyrical stage — Euterpe, if I am not mis- 
taken. Perhaps some readers of Dwioiit's may 
feel interested in glancing with mc at these 
nestling-places of operatic genius. 

So to begin, let us take a peep at the famous 
Opera Comique at Paris. If you arc a person 
whose purse is not as long as his merits would 
lead a stranger to suppose, you would during 
your stay in this gay capital follow the example 
of *' Trovator," and engage a little room au quor 
tridme of a great tall house in the Quartier Latin, 
near say Rue Uonaparte, and not very far from 
the Church of St Sulpice, and the Palace of the 
Luxembourg. So you see you will be in quite 
an aristocratic neighborhood, after all. Having 
dined luxuriously on 30 sous, obtaining therefor 
your soup, and your plate of fish, and your two 
plates of meat, and your bread at discretion, and 
your demi'boutelle of wine, and your dessert, and 
your addenda of white grapes — having likewise 
glanced over the Siecle^ and translated with 
great pain and labor a very easy sentence, you 
will walk down the Rue Bonaparte, to the Seine, 

and crossing over by, say the Pont des Arts 

yes, better say the Pont des Arts, for there are 
only footpassengers crossing there, and you won*t 
get your pants spattered — so crossing over by the 
Pont des Arts, you will of course come against the 
Louvre. Then as everybody knows, at turning a 
little to the lefl you will pass into the Place 
Carrousel, and glancing patronizingly at the 
Palace of the Tuilleries, — as you would at an old 
acquaintance, whom you met every day — you 
will cross Rue de Rivoli, and follow up Rue de 
Richelieu till you come to the Boulevards Italiens. 

You will stand a little while on the corner to 
reconnoitre, and then turning to your left, a few 
steps bring you to Rue Favart in which is the 
Opera Comique. Supposing you do not patronize 
the expensive part of the house, you will then 
join a great string of people who are marshalled 
along the sidewalk waiting for the doors to open. 
The people are all and singular talking away as 
fast as they possibly can to each other, while a 
few police officers, with cocked hats and swords, 
walk slowly up and down, each one looking 
exactly like the pictures of Louis Napoleon — 
and indeed it is a peculiarity of the French po- 
lice that every individual member bears such a 
striking resemblance to the Nephew of his Uncle, 
that you wonder how the people can forbear cry- 
ing out Vive CEmpereur, 

You wait here three quarters of an hour, the 
crowd constantly augmenting, and while away the 
time by listening to a vociferous discussion upon 
the relative merits of certain opera singers, and 
perhaps venture a careful question in French to 
a silent neighbor, who politely answers, and makes 
some further casual remark. Delighted to 6nd 



you understand him, you respond ; whereat be 
commences quite a lengthy harangue, the sense 
of which you lose at the fourth wonl. Unwil- 
ling, however, to betray your ignorance, you look 
wise, say " Oui ** occasionally, with an air of de- 
liberate assent, until his glance of surprise telb 
you that you have put a ** Oui " somewhere in 
the wrong place ; whereupon you become cov- 
ered with confusion as with a garment, and re- 
lapse into silence. Your companion speaks no 
more. 

Then a man wants you to buy Figaro^ and a 
woman wants you to buy some pears, and the 
I^ub Napoleon police officer tells you to move 
on a little further. The crowd condenses, and 
you murmur out a pardon to a lady for sticking 
'your elbow into her face. Then there is a move- 
ment ahead, and the doors of the Opera Comique 
are opened. 

Being an economical person, and having suf- 
fered severely by the late monetary panic, you 
decide to go up to the amphitheatre for a franc, 
instead of the parterre or parquet for two francs 
and a half, or even the second gallery for two 
francs. As to the stalls, with their eight and ten 
francs, they are out of the question for a pauvre 
dinhU froni the Quartier Latin. 

So you buy your amphitheatre ticket for a franc 
at the same counter where they sell all the other 
tickets (for they do not have different entrances 
to the different portions of the house, as with us), 
and pass on with the crowd, up a flight of stairs 
to a lobby, where a man sits and receives the 
tickets. He gives you a blue bit of pasteboard 
in exchange ; though cui bono, is more than I can 
tell ; for you give up your last ticket to no one, 
and I have mine before me now. The inscrip- 
tion thereon is susceptible of a varied meaning. 
Here it is : 



Theatre de I'Opera Comique. 

^CHANGE. 

akphith£atbe. 

18 O 



The printed words are all plain enough, but 
IS C is certainly a poser. My private theory is 
that 18 signifies the number of long staireaaes 
you have to climb up to get to the amphitheatre. 
As to the C, it is, I confess, to me an alphabeti- 
cal sphinx. I give it up. I cannot C through it 

On each floor there are females who direct 
Monsieur which way to go, and are as polite to 
you as if you had a private proscenium box, in- 
stead of merely a vague chance of getting a seat 
on a bare bench in the cheapest part of the house. 
Thus the amphitheatrans enter at the same door 
with the frequenters of boxes, and pass through 
the same lobbies, the ** gods ** mingling with men 
in the most fraternal harmony. If any one be 
too poor to go elsewhere than to the amphiUiear 
tre, and too snobbish to let it be known, no one 
need know what part of the house he frequents, 
for he goes in and comes out at the same door with 
the more aristocratic opera goers. 

The amphitheatre is limited in nze, and a Tiew 
of the stage is quite blocked out by the enormoas 
crystal chandelier, which, depending from the 
ceiling, forms, with its innumerable jets of gas, 
the only means of illumination the auditorium 
possesses. The interior of the Op^ra Comique 
is in the horse-shoe form, and the house, though 
spacious, is not as large in area as the Boston 
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Theatre, but is higher from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The lower floor, or parterre, correBponding 
to our parquotte, is provided partially with chairs 
and partially with benches. The first tier has 
two front rows of chairs, the remainder being 
used as lioxes. The second, receding, and leav- 
ing part of the lower tier ex|)0Aed, is occupied 
exclusively by boxes, while in the tliinl the ar- 
rangement of seats \» similar to that in the first, 
and in the fourth to that in the second. The 
fiflh and highest tier is the amphitheatre, and 
presents a series of low semicircular openings 
between the pillars that support the roof. The 
lower tiers are supported by brackets, the use of 
columns Ixiinjj therebv avoided : and were it not 
for the chandelier, a good view of the stage could 
be obtained from all parts of the hous(^. 

The ceiling is elaborately frescoed, though it 
now presents a rather dingy appearance, and the 
names of several eminent composers — among 
which I could from my position only discern those 
of Gluek, Paesiello, and Gretry — are painted in 
diflferent places. The proscenium is rectangular 
in shape, not presenting the usual arching curve 
overhead, as in most theatres, and is (^uite plain. 
The curtain represents a mass of looped-up dra- 
pery, with a perspective of landscape in the dis- 
tance. The prevailing color of the decorations 
appears to be green, and there is, of course, a 
profusion of gilding; yet the famous Opdra Com- 
ique does not eciUcil in size or splendor those mag- 
nificent temples of harmony, the opera houses of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

The opera, the evening I attended, was Mey- 
erbeer's Etoite (in Nord^ with Marik Cabrl, as 
Caterine; M. Faure, as Pierre; Jourdon, as 
Danilowitz, and Mme. Bf.lart, as Prascovie. 
The dialogue was spoken, of course, in French, 
and the opera was only tolerably given, calling 
forth little applause except from the claqueurs — 
indeed, a colder audience I have rarely seen. 
Mme. Cabel is a little woman, with a little, flute- 
like voice, admirably cultivated, always true in 
intonation, but without the slightest atom of ex- 
pression or feeling. She can never be a great 
singer, for she can never arouse a sympathy in 
her hearers, from the simple reason that she has 
no genius in herself to evoke such sympathy. 
You can only feel a cold admiration at her calm, 
pure vocalization. How different from Lagrange 
was her rendition of the rdle of Caterine ! How 
vastly inferior I The one all feeling and passion 
— the other all studied care and propriety ! 

The baritone, M. Faure, is really an excellent 
singer and a true artist. In an introduced air in 
the third act he exhibited the exfjuisite cultiva- 
tion of his voice, while in the general require- 
ments of the rdle he manifested considerable his- 
trionic ability, especially in the tent scene, where 
Pierre recovers from his fit of drunkenness. The 
other characters call for no comment 

On the whole, the opera has been given in 
New York in a style vastly superior to this. The 
orchestra here is very strong, but the choruses 
quite weak, and the solo performers — Cabel, Be- 
lart, and Jourdon — are far below Lagrange, Ber- 
tucca, and Brignoli, who introduced this opera to 
an American public. The scenery here presents 
nothing peculiar, unless I except the effect pro- 
duced in the tent scene by the very simple means 
of placing some crimson muslin before the foot- 
lights, so as to imitate the reflection of the crim- 
son drapery of the tent The footlights are pro- 



vided with similar screens of different colors; 
and, judiciously used, they produce an excellent 
effect 

One feature of the Op^ra Comique which you 
do not see in America is the clnqueurt — ^the fa- 
mous Parisian claqueurs. They are here in all 
their glory, and occupy fully one half of the par- 
quette, under and a little to the rear of the great 
chandelier. They clap hands in unison, though 
I could not discern any preconcerted signal. But 
such dead, cold, flabby applause you never heard. 
The artists do not acknowledge it at all, and the 
audience only look at each other and smile. The 
claqueurs themselves seem to feel that it is a sort 
of farce, though I must do them the credit of sav- 
ing that they do not break out into the middle of 
a half'finishetl cadenza. They are staunch old 
opera goers, and know when to make a noise and 
when to be silent But noisy or quiet, they all 
acted likft automata, and like people who felt they 
had a duty to perform, and would perform it — 
would sit out the opera, or perish in the attempt ; 
and this reminds me of a good and reliable ope- 
ratic anecdote, of the authenticity of which I 
would give the word of a Troubadour. But no 
— not now. Having written so much already, I 
will save mv anecdote for the next communica- 
tion of Trovator. 

CrvciNNATi, Onio, Nov. 28. — Our two musi- 
cal Societies, the " Philharmonic " and the " Ce- 
cilia," have both of them given their first con- 
certs of the season, and promise, in spite of the 
hard times, to treat the public to a great deal of 
good music this winter. Mr. Barus is leader of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and Mr. Ritter 
conducts the Cecilia chorus. Both of them are 
verv thorouffh musicians, and bestow all their 

• IT 

energies upon the advancement and success of 
their respective societies. The Cecilia, at their 
concert this week, gave us the beautiful Aee ve- 
rum corpus by Mozart, two charming choruses by 
Schumann ; " Gipsy Life," and Chorus of the 
Ilouris, from " Paradise and the Peri," and a very 
characteristic chorus by Beethoven : Meerexstille 
und gliickliche Fahrt. Our Philharmonic (like 
the similar societies in Leipzig, and in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as T see by your Journal) has commenced 
the season with the *' Heroic Symphony." Your 
readers here are surprised at the lack of energy 
in Boston in getting up orchestral concerts. It 
seems very strange to outsiders that old Boston 
should not have a pennanent orchestral society. 

X. 



PiTTSFiELD, Mass., Nov. 28. — Our little village 
was highly favored Inst evening with a concert by 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Cltju of your city, 
asitisted by Mrs. E. A. Wentworth, also from Bos- 
ton. We could offer no pecuniary indncemeni to 
these arfi<ta for wandering so far from their a^iial 
coarse at ihU dreary season ; hut an old acquaintance 
with Mr. E. B. Oliver, of the Mendelssohn Mu<$ical 
Institute, was a motive which led them to respond to 
his wishes that we might hear some of the genuine 
music upon which you are feasted every winter. Our 
little hall was well filled with an audience, which, if 
all did not appreciate the music performed, had the 
good sense to refrain from preventing the enjoyment 
of others by whispering, &c., which, I regret to say, 
is too often indulged in here as elsewhere. Although 
several of the pieces were of a highly classical order, 
they were all listened to with apparent enjoyment 
and frequent applause. Among the best of the eve- 
ning, were an Adagio from Mendelssohn's Second 
Quintet, in B flat; also an Adagio from one of 



Beethoven's symphonies ; Larghetto, Tema, &c., from 
Clarinet Quintet by Mozart ; and one which afforded 
not by any means the least enjoyment was a Fauta- 
sia Tor Clarinet, on an original theme, by Mr. Rtaf, 
one of the accomplished members of the Cinb. Mrs. 
Wentworth charmed her audience by her simplicity 
of manner, purity and sweetness of voice, especially 
in its higher tones. For us, who so seldom have a 
concert that we can enjoy, last evening must be reck- 
oned as a bright spot in our existence, and we hope 
the taste of all who listened may be so elevated and 
refined, even by this morsel of the beautiful, that 
henceforth all negro melodies, jigs, " Pop goes the 
weasel,** &c., may be banished from social and do- 
mestic performances. If sonatas, songs without 
words, and such beautiful compositions, could take 
the place of such trash, of the polkas and opera 
music now found upon most pianos, whose owners, 
alas ! imagine themselves musiciant, how different 
would he the influence of music in society, and upon 
the young, who now only listen when it calls to the 
dance. But we must take courage, and keep the 
Quintette Club busy every evening in our country 
towns and villages as much as possible, for if the 
people will hear with admiration and eagerness such 
music, as they give, it is certainly a sign of better 



times coming. 



Andante. 



gutight'a j0ui[nal 0ji JJtuait. 
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Handers '* Israel in Egypt** 

IV. 

Passing over two elaborate songs: (No. 23) 
The enemy said, J will pursue^ and (No. 24) Tliou 
didst blow with the wind^ in which the words pur- 
sue and blow furnish a key respectively to the 
musical treatment; — passing, also, the double 
chorus, The earth »ioallowed them^ and the duet. 
Thou in thy mercy hast Ud forth thy people (80 — 
32), we come to one of the most sublimely de- 
scriptive choruses (No. 83), The people shall hear^ 
and be afraid. The agitated movement of the 
accompaniment, modulating wildly from E minor, 
gives the shuddering image of fear, which is kept 
up in the breathless, fragmentary utterance of 
the voices. The inhabitants of Canaan^ is pro- 
nounced firmly by all the voices ; but, shall melt 
away^ is given in little vanishing fragments of 
melody by one voice-part at a time. These are 
long kept up, and imitated from voice to voice. 
By the greatness of thy arm, is given in long notes 
of solid harmony ; they shall be as still as a stone, 
sing the basses in heavy unison, suddenly drop- 
ping down an octave ; and as they lie there motion- 
less and cold, the passing over of the Lord's peo- 
ple^ group afler group, begins, in little travelling 
phrases of melody, or short scale passages, now 
in the major and now in the minor, ascending all 
the time in some two or more of the voice-parts. 

This is followed by a delicious, serene melody 
for a mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, in the 
warm, spring-like, happy key of £ : Thou shah 
bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, Lord, which thou 
?iast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanctuary, 
Lord, which thy hands have established. It 
breathes the grateful repose of a sweet and pious 
home feeling. 

We have now reached the sublime cloee of the 
whole. Handel's strength has been steadily grow- 
ing towards this climax. It consists of several 
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nambersi First, the sentence of plain and ma- 
jestic double chorus : The Lord shall reign 
FOR EVER AND EVER. The wofds are first given 
in unison by altos and tenors, accompanied by the 
stately, ponderous tread of a ground bass ; then 
they are answered, in a full blaze of vocal har- 
mony and instrumentation, twice. This is, as it 
should be, in the key of C. Then a brief recita- 
tive (No. 36) : For the horse of Pharaoh went in 

Vfith Aw chariot]*^ hut the children of Israel 

went on dry land, Sfc: and then, again, the cho- 
ral burthen of: Tbr Loud shall rkign, which 
represents the highest moment of a universal act 
of worship, all thoughts, all feelings absorbed in 
the thought of the Eternal. Tlien another sen- 
tence of recitative (38), telling how Miriam, the 
prophetess, took a timbrel in her hand^ and all the 
toomen xcerU out ajier her with timbrels and with 
dances ; and Miiiam answered them. 

Finally, as if to raise expectation to the highest 
pitch, a single high soprano voice, with clear, sil- 
ver}-, clarion tones, delivers the first line of the 
great double chorus, Siuy ye to the Lord^Jor he 
hath triumphed ghriovshj ! reaching the highest 
note, which it prolongs, bright and firm and clear, 
on the first syllable of ffloriously. And again 
bursts out in full chorus: The Lord shall reign 
FOR EVER and EVER. The clarion voice of 
Miriam continues: The horse and his rider hath 
He thrown info the sea, with a triumphant trill 
upon the note above the key note, which termi- 
nates the strain ; and still again the choral out- 
burst of: The Lord shall reign ! after which 
the altos give out the fugue-subject. For he hath 
triumphed gloriously; its long, rolling cadence 
npon ghniuvsly is thenceforth heard echoing about 
from one quarter to another of the vocal heavens, 
throughout the whole chorus ; and, mingled with 
it, you hear short, spasmodic fragments: — "the 
horse," " and his rider," *' hath he thrown," &c. ; 
also, " a sober, chanting kind of countersubject " 
(as Dr. Burney calls it) on the words, I loill sing 
unto the Lord, swells and subsides continually 
amid the roar and tempest of triumphal harmony. 
Once this gently-swelling, joyfully-solemn chant 
becomes the leading theme, and draws responses 
from all parts of the choir, — a pure heaven of 
serenestrapture, just before all the subjects are 
again brought together for a full and final close 
in the perfect accord of C. This is essentially a 
repetition of the opening chorus of the Second 
Part, and is by many esteemed Handel's greatest 
chorus. ** The effects of this composition," says 
Dr. Burney, " are at once pleasing, grand, and 
sublime. Voices and instruments here have their 
full effect ; and such is the excellence of this pro- 
duction, that, if Handel had composed no other 
piece, this alone would have rendered his name im- 
mortal among true lovers and judges of harmony." 

As a whole, " Israel in Egypt " is one of giant 
Handel's mightiest works. We shall not say, in 
every sense, the mightiest. For colossal propor- 
tions, laid out as it is upon an immense scale ; for 
bold conceptions, even exceeding the boldest of 
Michael Angelo in another art; for most triumph- 
ant execution ; for power to keep the mind of the 
hearer strained up to its fullest comprehension of 
the sublime throughout so long a journey; for 
musical learning and invention, and strong appli- 
cation of creative will, this oratorio is perhaps 
unrivalled by any other work of music, or of any 
other art that will admit comparison. 



But we cannot agree for a moment with those 
who call it greater than '^ The Messiah." The 
books of Moses are sublime ; but who will say that 
Isaiah and the Gospels are not greater ? '* The 
Messiah " is as much a greater oratorio, as its 
theme is greater. It is the difference between 
Judaic and Christian ; between the old dispensa- 
tion of Power, and the new dispensation of Love ; 
between the Old Bible love of Justice, and the 
New Testament justice of Love. The sublimity 
of ** Israel in Egj'pt" is more material; that of 
*' The Messiah " is more spiritual. One brings 
mighty miracles, as it were, palpably before us ; 
the other utters the prophetic aspirations of the 
soul of all Humanity, and their fulfilment in Hu- 
manity's Messiah. Tliis last, then, was the true 
predestined theme for Handt^l, for the culminating 
effort of his genius, up to which all his other ora- 
toriat, as well as his forty operas, and all before 
that, had been so deeply and broadly educating 
him. Necessarily, therefore, besides "Hallelu- 
jah " choruses, that theme required deep songs of 
love and grief and faith. " The Messiah " has 
more variety, and. as a work of Art, as well as 
sentiment, more unity. It is a wonderful, organic 
whole, vitally ( onnectcd everywhere. " Israel in 
Kfrypt" is grand in detail; a succession of as- 
tounding pictures or events, wonderful, because 
the strength of the composer flags not to the end, 
but seems ready to begin again and build as many 
more such choruses as vou will find him texts. 
In " Israel in Egypt," Handel is a mighty miracle- 
worker, a colossal .strong man ; in the " Messiah,' 
he is the loving, deep interpreter of the best in- 
stincts and aspirations of the human soul, — a 

prophet of Humanity made one with Man, with 
Nature, and with God. 



fc > 



Liszt in Weimar. 

The great pianist of ten or twenty years ago 
has now given up playing in public, an<l dedi- 
cates his life to composing grand works for the 
orchestra, and to bringing out new compositions 
of contemporar)' musical artists. II is career has 
been a most wonderful one. For fifteen or twen- 
ty years he has gone through all the stages of an 
eccentric virtuoso, who is adored by the musical 
world, and receiA'es all imaginable ovations from 
the princes, the aristocracy, and the people. Dur- 
ing the same period he has composed a vast 
deal for the .piano, but only his nrrnngementn 
have won him reputation. Original creative 
power, to any extent, was denied to him. Ten 
years ago, when about thirty-five years of age, 
Liszt gave up the strolling life of a virtuoso, who 
at intervals had been heard in Paris, St. Peters- 
burg. Vienna, Berlin, and all the smaller cities 
on the continent, and settled in the quiet little 
town of Weimar, the residence of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar, the great literary centre 
of the Goethe and Schiller time, situated in the 
heart of the beautiful Thuringia. There he 
reigns supreme, a musical king in the midst of 
students, who flock to him, and visited almost 
daily by musicians, composers, artists, and poets 
from all parts of the world. He is on as intimate 
terms with the present Duke as Goethe was with 
the latter's grandfather, the celebrated Carl Au- 
gust, and has all the musical forces of Weimar at 
his command. Liszt is, as Ferd. Hiller, says, the 
great . man " k la cour et \ la ville." His influ- 
ence is probably greater than that of any other 
musician now living. 



During the first years of his residence in Wei- 
mar, Liszt took upon himself the herculean task 
of introducing the composer of the operas Tann- 
hduser and Lohengrin, the great innovator and 
reformer, Richard Wagner, to muncal Ger- 
many. Wagner himself, as chapel-master to the 
King of Saxony in Dresden, htul failed in the 
production of his Tunnhduser, but Li5zt succeed- 
ed beyond all measure. After five years, this 
same Tunnhduser was one of the most popular 
operas in Germany, and at present Wagner's 
reputation as a remarkable genius is scarcely dis- 
puted by those who attack many of his innova- 
tions. Liszt at the same time won himself a con- 
siderable name as a conductor and a most subtle 
musical critic. 

For five years past, or more. Liszt has given 
himself up principally to composing for the Or- 
chestra, and has proved a most astonishingly fer- 
tile writer. Up to this time he has composed 
about a dozen of so-called ** Symphontic Poems,'* 
each of which is at least as lon^ as the later svm- 
phonies of Beethoven, besides several masses, he 
being a Catholic, and a number of smaller com- 
positions. II is labors ai-e on a gigantic scale. 

As a composer, Liszt, like Wagner, tiikes the 

position of an innovator. As yet, he is praised 

principally by his immediate party, but evidently 

his reputation is fast gaining ground amongst the 

public at large. His last productions, the ** Faust 

Symphony" and *» The Ideals," afler Schiller, 

which were performed first in September at the 

Goethe and Schiller festivities in Weimar, where 

the writer was present, have made a considerable 
impression. Most musical judges in Germany 
seem to admit that Liszt shows a great deal more 
creative power in his onhestral than in his for- 
mer piano compositions, and his manner of treat- 
ing the orchestra seems pretty generally to be 
looked upon as wonderful. 

Liszt is a conglomeration of different national- 
ities: Hungarian by birth, French by education, 
and German in spirit. However opinions about 
him may ditfer in detail, he must be admitted to 
be one of the most marked individualities of the 
present age. 



Pttsipt dlhit-d^hat. 

The letter from our New York correspondent in 
Isst week's paper spenks of a " stale pe rformanre " 
of the Trovatore ; it shonid have been " ^ar perform- 
ance." A trick of the types, qaitc natural consider- 
ing their great familiHriiy with the name TroraSort, 
We arc to have our fir«t Tcast of classical Quar- 
tets and Quintets next TaesdHv eveninj; from the 
Mendelssohn Quintbttb Club, who offer a rich 
prognimroc (^ee announcement). The vocalist of 
the cirening will he Mm Harwood, who has a splen- 
did soprano voice, wl|ich she has been cultivating 
very a.«8iduon<dv under the instructions of Mme. 
Abnoolt, and who made quite a sensation in a con- 
cert of the Club last week at Jamaica Plain. The 
Quintette Cluh have lately given some very soccess- 
ful concerts in the Western part of the State, at 
Greenfield, Northampton, Piit^field, &e., assisted by 

Mrs. E. A. Wbntworth The " Orphbus Glbb 

Club ^ are practising the chorases which Mendels- 
sohn composed to the " CEdipas *^ of Sophocles, and 
will produce one or more of them at their next con- 
cert, on the 19th. The Orphens also have it in con- 
templation to give a concert for the poor The 

performance of the " Messiah," the Saturday afker 
Christmas, hy the Handel and Hatdn Socibtt, 
will be for the benefit of the poor, and the proceeds 
of the concert will be added for that purpose to the 
funds of the Boston Provident Association. 
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Hare wc a Mas. Doc. among un ? The Peniwyl- 
vania logislnmrc, determined that there iihnll be 
plenty of them, have passed an act authorizing the 
Sacred Harmonic Society of "Philadelphia to confer 
decrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music ; which 
authority they have at once proceeded to exercise 
{uHctorttute ein coitwu'usa)^ hy creating; thrvc musical 
doctors, viz. Messr!*. L. Meionkn, W. H. W. Dar- 
LRY, and Adolph Hoiinstock, all of Philadelphia. 
These gentlemen will offirintc ns profrsi^ors in a 
course of thorough musical education to U* orffan- 
iztd under the auspices of the Society, which expects 
to turn out an annual crop of musical Baccaliui- 
reates. What if New York. Massnchuseiti*, all the 
States, should follow the example, in order not to be 
behind their sister ? The whole land would swarm 
with musical Doctors, as it does now with " Profes- 
sors.*' But at all events, it is pood to see a State as 
a Stnte formally reco<;nizing Music ax an essential 
branch of a Republican education. 

The Newport (R.I.) Musical Institute gave a con- 
cert on the evening of their anniversary, Nov. 20, for 
the benefit of the poor. Mr. Kben Toukjbk con- 
ducted, and an address was delivered hy Col. Cnxa. 
C. Van Zandt. A correspondent speaks in high 
terms of the performance of the Quoniam and Dona 
Nobis from Mozart's 12th Mass. as also litfhter cho- 
nises, and a variety of English glees, quartets, songs, 
&rc., which gave great pleasure to a well-filled house 
....Mr. JoHW W. Tufts, long time organist and 
teacher at Bangor, Me., has removed to Portland ; 
and the latter city has (rained one of the most ear- 
nest, well-informed, accomplished of our native mu- 
sicians, — one truly high-toned and classical in his 
tastes. . ..Pa RODi, whom the newspapers certainly 
consigned to Europe by one of the steamers a few 
weeks since, has turned up again in Philadelphia this 
last week, where she has sung in one or more con- 
certs with ViBUXTEMPS, Rocco, Miss Milnbk, 
and Mr. Pbrrino. — The Germania Orchestra, 
now giving Afternoon Concerts there, nnder the 
direction of Carl Sbntz, numbers twenty-five per- 
formers, of whom, says our informant, " some have 
talent, while the majority are second or third rate. 
There are four 1st violins, two of which by their rough 
and harsh playing offend the ear, while the others 
would do credit to any orchestra. The second violins 
(two in number) seem to struggle through their parts 
with difficulty ; which, with the very feeble Tenors, 
very effectually mars the strength and finish of the 
stringed instruments together. The Horn Player Mr. 
Rudolphsen, who js probably known to the Boston 
public does his part in his usual felicitous style — as 
for the rest of the Brass they manage to make noise 
enough to nearly drown the strings.** They hare 
performed movements from Beethoven's 5th and 8th 
Symphonies ; overtures by Mendelssohn, Flotow, &c. > 
Polkas, waltzes, &c, &C....A letter from Havana 
(Nov. 17) in the New Orleans Picayune states: 

All the principal artists of Marefzek's troop have 
made their d^ut before the Havana public, in tne two 
operas of Lurrexia Borgia, and // Bttrbiere di SeviUa^ 
and have lieen received with every mark of satisfaction. 
It is needless to say any thing of Ronconi, whose 
personation of the Figaro far surpasses any thing we 
nave ever yet had in the Tacon. Miss Phillipps 
sang the part of Rosina with a great deal of taste, 
and, considering her short experience, her movements 
throughout the whole opera were very much admired. 
She Is ouite a favorite among the Habaneros, who 
greeted her with an abundance of boquets. The 
theatre was crowded to an excess on each night, and 
no company that has ever yet visited Havana, has 
been, so far, so eminently successful. Seats in the 
parquette were sclliilg among the outsiders for more 
than three times their cost, as none were to be had at 
the office twenty-four hours before. 

Herr Formes made his debut at the New York 
Academy last Monday night The crowd was ex- 
cessive, owing to the double attraction of the ureat 
German basso, and so rare an opera as Robert le 
DiabUt of which the miae en tcint on this occasion 



was complete and splendid. Herr Formes had a 
cold, but everyliody seems to have been delighted 
with him and the whole performance. The same 
opera was repeated Wednesday and Friday evening*. 
The cast, if we except Herr Formes, is not so much 
better than that of six years a^o, when it was brought 
out at the Astor Place house. Compare the two : 



Dw. 18B7. 

AucB Mm«. Da Ln Qmnge. 

TSABRLIA. ..MIkk Oafroll. 
RoRRRT. . . . IHirnitrdi. 
Raimbaut. .T*-ib(rf>«»ta. 
Rrrtram . .Fortn«i. 
Prioress. ..Mifti Kolla. 



Dp«. 18S1 
Min«. Srrif moD^. 
Mme Bosio. 
R^Hioi. 

MHrinl. 
Hm«. CetMt«. 



They annoimce as in rehearsal at the Academy 
that astound ini; novelty, Tm Tmvfatn, and Flotnw's 
Martha A new jiianiste, Mme MAnEMNB Gra- 
ter JoiiKaox, from London and Paris, announces 
a Concert at Niblo's for Tuesday next Madame 
will have an orchestra, led by Mr. Eisfkld, and will 
play Li^ztN Lfs Palineurs Lltolff*s third Concerto, 
and McndeUsohn's Cappriccio. 

See NovRT.l.o'8 advprtisement for a fine list of 
Christmas Anthems, Sones, and Carols, hcnutifully 
printed and cheap. And for musical presents what 
can be better than Novello's elegant octavo editions 
of the Oratorios by Hnndel, Haydn, &c. ? We have 
to thank the publisher for two new numbers of this 
scries—namely a beautiful copy of Rossini's Sla*>€U 
Matcr^ tasteftilly bound in scarlet cloth, having both 
the ori^nal Latin and English words (the latter a 
paraphrase from Scripture texts and parts of the 
English service); and Spohr's Cantata: God, thounrt 
great. The latter is short, 24 pat^es ; but contains some 
of Spohr*8 finest choruses and the beautiful duet for 
alto and tenor: Children, pray (his fore to cherish, 
Novello is now iasuin^ Centenary editions of all Han- 
del's Oratorios and Cantatas in vocal score, for Is. 6d., 
or 2s. each, "in order to facilitate the universal 
celebration of the Centenary commemoration of the 
great composer's death (in 1859).". . . .The Providence 
papers are full of the praises of the new organ built 
for the Beneficent Congregational Society by the 
Messrs. Hook, of Boston, and of the masterly per- 
formances upon it by Mr. Morgan of New York at 
the opening, a couple of weeks since. The Traveller 
has a most glowing letter about it, containing among 
other things this remarkable statement : ** As a de- 
scriptive 'piece, it (Mr. Morgan's * Storm ') satisfies 
the imagination better than a similar scene in the 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven " ! 

OHAUBER 00N0ERT8. 

NINTH SEASON. 

TRB MENDELSSOHN QUINTltTTR CLUB'S Flnt Cowsnt 
win Uk« place on TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. Stta, at 
MMsm. CHtCKBaiNo^s Roobih. They will b« aHtsfad by Mrs. 
Harwoop, VorRllnt, who will sins an Air from ^^Flffaro"; 
RoniRon from " La Jalve " ; and the PRfce'* Song frnm the 
'* Hugnenots." RceMiowa's B minor Qu*rt«tfe, for tha first 
Mne, U«)iart*R D Quintette, etc, will be given. See proframnie. 
Conrert at 7K prerleely. 

P»rkagv of Birht Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollan. Sin- 
gle tickets will b«i 76 ceota each. 

ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 

The SECOND CONCERT of the ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 
will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, Dec. 19th, und<>r 
the direction of Mr. August Kriissmamii, on which oeeaiiloQ 
the Club will be aaeisted by Miss Doamb and some other emi- 
nent artiste. 

Among other novelties tile Clob will Intmdore Ibr the first 
time In Bocton two doable ehoraws from MendelASohn*! mailo 
to the Greek tragedlee. Partlealare hetefter. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM 

At the late Fair of the Americ«a InKtlmte in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, wee awarded to 

IVIANNINO'S PATENT 

ORGAN MELODEONS. 

Frioe from $75 to $300. 

WM. N. MANNnXG, 
MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE. 
BocKron, Mass., Not. 18fr7. 

JAMSB M. BDNST, 56 John St. 
Sole Agent for New York City. 

g^ Agents wanted Id all anoceapled towns and dllea. 
017* Circulars sent free to any addreas. 



New EditioD of "The National Lyre." 

0LTV;ER DIT^ON a CO., 277 Waehlnjrtnn S»re«>t. haTO 
Jun pabliKbed a new i^Uilon of THE NATIONAL LYKE, 
a Collection of SH'ied Ha«lr. twnnlnrinK of pKalni and ll>mtt 
Tanee, wirh a Choice Helecrlon of 8enu»nf^M, Antheni* iind 
CbNiits ; drH<|cned for the iiw of CLoIra, Congrpgarlonn, and 
SinirlnR School* By 8 P. Tuckbrman, S. A. Kakcropt, and 
II. K. OuTBB. Price $6 per doi. Single eoplen 68 i-euta. 



Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianiiit, fW>m England, begt to announce that 
hr will gire I^a^inenn the Piano.'Korte. 

Terruii 9W p(*r qanrter nf 24 lessons, two a week ; $80 per 
quarter nf 12 le^ftoiiii, one a week. 

Kei*i'Jenre. 81 PfliiieriH>t s'reei. Or addresa at the MessTS. 
CliickeriD)(ii*, or the music aiore of Mearrs. RuRsell a Kieh> 
ardM>n 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appU- 
catlnn. 



A BUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 

Wiffhe« a idtuarion to ning in Church. Apply at Kussell a 
KlrhanlMn'e, 291 Washlngon St. 



W. SCIIRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST (TENOR), 

Oives Instruetlnn In .«]NniNn and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
J(«»ldenre No. 12 Marion Street. 

CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. V. W MRERBA(!n b4>gri leare to aUte to the rlttaena of 
Bnaton and Rozttnrv thnt he \< prepared to gWe inatrucfion In 
Plrtoo-Porte placing to email clai«>ea 

Long ex Iter lunVe and carffnl **XNmlnation <if the ralijert have 
cnnvinrMl him. that be*ide-« the jereut aavlng of ezpenm*. ho reo 
offer some pnrrlrnlar aHTnntairen In thl.« manner of tenrhltfr. by 
which he hopea the younc atudent will be relleyed nf m ffreat 
deal of wearineaa wliirh Mcrowpnnlefi the pntcilre of the fl« ger 
exerrlee*, Male^, ac, and on which a final snecese io much 
dependa. 

For further Information apply to Mr. II , at bis resldenee, 
lonle Hall, Roxbnry ; or adtireaa at the mneir atorrs of 0. 
DItjEon ft Co. or Ru«aell ft Richardson ; or at this ofllce. 

OOTQStB, 1867. 



CARIi ZKRRAIIBr. having retnmed fWmi Furope. Is 
now rennly to romrrenre his eourae of Instruction In niifle. 
Pleiife addreiia at Chlckirring a Sona^ or at any of the prin- 
cipal music atorea. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be addre a aed at Rusaell ft Rlphanlaon*« Music Store. 291 
Waahington St or at the Meaara CbirkeringV Wnre-moms. 

Ttrma for Muair le«aona. WfiO per quarter of 24 leasone, two 
a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lesaona, one a week. 



MI^LB. OABRIBIiI^B DR IiARrOTTE baa tha 
honor tn announce that she baa reaunted her Momlrg 
and Afternoon riaeaee for the Inetrnctlon of Young Lulka 
and MiMaea on the Piano- Forte. 
Appllcationa to be made at 66 Haneock Street. 



AUGUST II AM ANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 

M«y be addrmaed at Meaara. Rusaell a Rlehardaon*s 
Mufle Store. 291 Washington Street. 

8IGN0R AUGUSTO BENBELABI 

Oiyes Instmotion in SiBglng. 

Residence No. 86 Plnrknej Street* 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WBSTriILD, MASS. 



^OB PIIINTIN6 BeaOj and praoptlj enGuM at tliis Offin. 

Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of Music, hare returned fW>ni Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupila. Tbey may be addressed at No. 17 Tranklln 
Place, or at M««ara. Rnaaell a Rlchardaon*8 lluaio Store, 281 
Washington street. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIYRS InatrucMAn on the TTOMN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and In the THHOKT OP MUSIC. Address at his nd- 
dence, (0. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of the Boston Mualc School will rnmmenes 
on Monday, the 4rh of .January next, at Mereanille ITall. 

Tnarruofinn will be given In the fbllowing departments :— 
Sratem of Notation, ITarniAny, Counterpoint and Fugue. Gom- 
piwltion with rcfitn'ureto Blualcal Form and It strnmentarl« n, 
VocaliBitlnn. Pnictire In Chnrua Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition 925 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :— B. 7. BASsm, J. W. Apams, Lsn P. 
HOMIB, J. C D Parxkr, and Whluh Soholtib. 

For partlonlars, addreaa B F. Bakcs, No 4 llovs Plaes. 

WM. READ, Seo*y of the Corporation. 
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FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Km mind tb* Mlwhic amMi lot tbdr tiUblUoB of 
At tke Fain of ISM I 



JiMnttuttta Cliiitrilt fSln\snlt finixlitlon 

BEST GRAVDB, 8EMI-GRAJTD8, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 



THE GOLD MEDAL.. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER HEDAI.. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FOHTB CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FOHTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST BPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE nEDAL. 



American Institate, New York, 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PcBDirlrania Stale AKrlcultnTal Societr, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the Dllnoit State Pair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

nil noma m abblMiol in IgJS, tj JOS AS CHICKHl- 

IWO, »d sp to lh> riwut iliDi hu flmUhad 1B,000 

PIAJIOfl, rorlbtuhibltkiDBf (Iwt Huxali 

SulH ud Is Bnf Imd, th,j lun bnn .w»rd.d- 

Eleren Gold Hedali, 

Seventeen SilTer Medal*, 

Fonr Bronie Hedala. 

WABEBOOnS, 

TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 



^nt^ems for % Coming Season. 
Novello*s Cheap MUSIC, 

5^9 1 Broadway, NT, 
Aithens r*r Christnas. 

BOPBIHS, K J.— LM SI BDV tn tTm umi BrtnifHtin ■ . 

T.l.,leH>. SlnikTcir.lp.n.. ]gell. Cluir^pfSfU, ' 
CBarK.-Bcbnld,Ib>tD(;M|lidlMliii>: ■ i. i, ■ l«cu. 
OIBENB— B.h<ild. I brtni }m< icUd Hdlnp: A>r w TYibk. 

or^Tinw*. ^th ChoiBi im fouri<i(«.,ffl™nu. Bcpuiu 

HANDRL —For bahold d rknm Jt«<t I ,- 

Tbr piriplt lliU xllird <n rlirkiM*. illtB ["""•^ 
ir«unwo,.i;wldl,born. glcu. f*|>.m<. piru.ttiM. 
Bihtild. a Virgin >hmll cminlft ; and n ! tbna (bll MlIrM; 
Ai'o8oloMiid i;bon«,neB. Dtuo, Bn. d eu. Siptru* 

JACKSON, IHiMuin.)— Bbort (lid b>> ADtbm inltilil. 

fcH-OOBTrClHKll: — 
OHOB. lJ«lbril.»™|B»d(lilll.I., 4inlr«,|«icW. 

" ' -™. birbn' ud b.b.Jd, (1 TBlM,,) aa CI.. 

..LO.-gWnntci thaLuM: RhsR Intbi-Bi rnrt 1 t ■ 
■ VrrH AcFsDr TnhlH.1»ct>. Siull cte_i»pT,<D 

- ■ - briDC yon Olad TMIn(« : In fall tcBH. 

It. ftiiinUfhoruipar'i, 13ru. 



HOVELLO. 

PDHCRL: Bfhnld. 



TmOHIA.-Bebold,! tirlnit jan ai>d Tldlnfi: B. 1. T. B 

Cartls f»r ChristHns-tide. 

ordi, prlBclpall; Id Imliulnn of thr oriflBKl, bj ito' 



:( Partt and Piano-fortt Aecempanimmf. 

Bi«. hiT. bRD BddKl, In ord.r lh«' i»»n Ih^H^ni'i^ 

Cwni. ili« WoinnT BV *• nBdarrd ranipIrK slibDul Bl 
IruorBt, Tfaa ToluBl*, fulto miuli iIm, tl.lJL 

NOTELLOS OCTAVO BDIT10M8 Or ORATORIOS tnm 
nluiMa ind ipfrofriut prwoU lui lta< nmlnf mmn. All 
Um pupnlor OiUartoi b7 HinDii, HtiDK. Biinoni, Mfr 
UBT, and Hdbumobii. pnblUbKl In Tml B«n, wllb PlaM 
fl.Sa Bub, urordhii lo 



MRS. J. H, LONG, 



TEACHER OF MUSrC, 
Eoom Bt B(T. A. A. Ulnar'i Chnreh. . . . Athool Stnot. BoMea 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(LM* Bt Uh gfnnnd Pnab. Cbnioh), uid ifBia 
ORQANieT OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 



lanith. Th« 

Clolb,.nd« 
Fulltaa lh» 
UxIcpntHIK 

AadMSSDtu 


lb«. Id (iDiral u. bj CDonl BocloUti B 
lb™, lb. UnIM Bu,« BBd Xnr.nd, h 
llablliW And corner. 

J^, A. KOVBLLO, 
39» Bn»dwBr. M«w York, 

Sirm, Bob. 8,«„, ..d M Poonrj, Lnoj, 



J. C. D. PARKER. 
iMtnutdr •{ tbi pi«n«-/i)rt(, «[gtn ft ft.tmani, 

t HATWABD PLACE. 



EUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 

i»a:ON'XHL-z' 

CATALOGUE or NEW MUSXC. 

NOVEMRER. 



INBTBUMENTAIi HTISIC. 

TORTT-THKEE PIANO flBUKS, bj R. StbouuB, 

• ......_.: .. — iiVioii^' 

in(HoD|,(C)3 .■.'..' 
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J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
R«sld«aB No. M KiBMlutd Una*. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

tfwtjjK Bf tjji f iflna anil Ringing, 

V. 8. HOTEL. 




WbobssltiUDeakni 

\PIANO-FOR TEa 

AND U£I.0DE0H8, 



EaEtem Hann&ctoriM. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. SI Randolph Street, Chicago, HI. 



SCHARFENBEHG & LUIS. 

IIHPOBTEBS OF FOBEION MUSIC, 

Vo. 769 BBOABVAT, oomar of Hintli St. 



REV YORK 



a. AlTDRf &. 00., 
PipSt of Fortign and American Mute, 

11« 0KB8TNDT BTREBT, PHIUDKLPHIA, 

|, OffwbBebiPnblJhnofibicoinplilaBdl. 



C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 

TOl BKOADWAT, NIW lOBK, 

ZHpSl of Brard'i Grand Pianoi. 

OIBOnLATWO MDSICAl, UBRABT. 
HT'OeBHtaUj on I 



XX.A.riXiSX, nDA.'V^S «Se CO. 




PIlHOFORm, 



PATIENT SUBPENBION BBIMB AND ORAND ACTIOH. 

400 tVasblnBtoD Street, Boctvn, 

(Neu BujIiMii Mukat.) 



TUBJIB OF ADVEETISINa. 
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Translated for this Journal. 

The Piano-Forte Sonatas of Beethoven. 

Bt Eknst voir Eltbrlbin. 

Beethoven, in his Sonatas, as in all his in- 
stmmental music, took his point of departure 
from Haydn and Mozart. But when he had ar- 
rived at greater maturity and independence, he 
forsook their paths, struck out new ways, new di- 
rections, raised the Sonata to higher importance 
both in form and matter, breathed into it a spirit 
wholly foreign to Mozart and Haydn, and, in a 
word, lent it that peculiar grandeur which, un- 
reached by others, challenges the unqualified ad- 
miration of the true friend of music. While 
Haydn and Mozart attached less importance to 
the piano Sonatas in comparison with their other 
instrumental compositions ; while they appeared 
for instance always more significant in Sympho- 
nies and Quartets for strings, Beethoven entered 
most profoundly into this kind of music ; he em- 
bodied an essential side of his genius in it ; he 
appears about as great in it as in the Symphony 
and string Quartet, — a fact which has led Hand 
in his ** Aesthetik der Tonkunst " to assert that 
Beethoven's peculiarity is chiefly to be recog- 
nized in his Sonatas. This is maintaining alto- 
gether too much, for the centre of gravity of the 
Beethoven music lies essentially in the Sympho- 
nies and Quartets ; but it is true that for the full- 
est comprehension of the great genius the Sona- 
tas form one of the most essential moments. It 
is precisely in the Sonatas that we most clearly 
recognize the steps of Beethoven's artistic devel- 
opment ; in them, and only best in them, can we 
follow the unfolding of his genius to the point of 
perfect independence. 

Beethoven, like every great mind, did not all 



at once become what he was in his full bloom 
and maturity. We have already said, that in his 
Sonatas he at first walked in tlie paths of Haydn 
and Mozart, and only when he had traversed this 
sphere did he attain to sclf-sufliciency. This 
transition from greater or less self-reliance to 
fully pronounced individuality — certainly the 
most interesting psychological moment in the de- 
velopment of a great artist — is better shown in 
the Sonatas than in what Beethoven has created 
in the other kinds of music. Take, for instance, 
the Symphonies. Between the first and second 
on the one hand, which stand essentially upon the 
Haydn-Mozart standpoint, and the third, what a 
gulf! Who, after hearing the D major Sympho- 
ny, has any presentiment of the gigantic build of 
the Eroica f Again what a bold and sudden 
stride from the Quartets op. 1 7, to the three of 
op. 59 (dedicated to Count Razoumoffsky) ! The 
examination of particular Sonatas on the contra- 
ry will show, how already in his earlier works the 
individuality of the master works itself out in 
single passages ; how here and there, more and 
more, the later ripeness and greatness flash out 
lightning sparks. 

If we approach the Sonatas now more nearly, 
we find, what has just been indirectly expressed, 
that these works belong partly to the epoch of 
the growing and becoming, partly to that of the 
matured artist We have, then, in the Sonatas to 
distinguish a Haydn-Mozart period on the one 
hand, and a period of fully developed indepen- 
dent, individual creation. But this by no means 
exhausts the main points of view, under which we 
have to consider the Beethoven Sonatas. It is 
well known that Beethoven in the last years of 
his artistic career withdrew more and more within 
himself; that he, partly from outward, partly from 
inward influences, isolated his soul's life, cultivated 
and increased his subjectivity, his inmost self, up 
to a point, where the artist, torn entirely free from 
all objective life and all objective moods, appears 
an isolated being and reveals an individuality 
developed to the very extreme within itself. This 
marks the last or third period of the Beethoven 
creations; it is distinctly cognizable also in his 
Sonatas. These three principal periods are 
strikingly characterized by Brendel in his 
lectures on the History of Music thus : ** The first, 
in which Beethoven, while his peculiarities stand 
out decidedly, yet on the whole, in the character 
and style of his compomtions, approaches Haydn 
(and Mozart, we might add) ; the second, where 
his direction appears fully stamped, and Beet- 
hoven meets us in his sound and proper nature ; 
the third, where for the most part only the mental 
states of a complete recluse, estranged from all 
human intercourse, are represented ; — the period 



of his sickly " (this seems to us to need consider- 
able qualification) " subjectivity, turned back upon 
itself." 

But as regards the Sonatas especially, we must, 
to recognize them quite distinctly in their pecu- 
liarity, assume still another, a transition period 
from the first to the second epoch, as has before 
been hinted; for we find among them works, 
which already stand so far out from the first epoch 
and approach so near the second, as to form a 
peculiar group by themselves. 

Finally there are among the Sonatas some 
productions, which seem to lie even before the 
first period, and which, in comparison with the 
more completed works, may be regarded as mere 
attempts of the as yet far from self-sustaining 
youth and pupil ; pieces in which we find not the 
slightest trace of the Beethoven that already 
shines out here and there in the Haydn-Mozart 
period. The result is that we have found five 
several groups of Sonatas. 

[To be continued.] 



[From the New York Musical BctIcw.] 

Schoelcher's Life of HandeL 

[Continued from page 288.] 

Towards the end of 1 703, the opera was under- 
taken by Keiser and Driisike, and under their 
auspices Handel's Almira and Nero were brought 
out — the last two plays in which Mattheson acted. 
He of course could not be mistaken in the recep- 
tion they met witli. He does not say that the 
former was '* very successful," as M. Schoelcher has 
it, but simply that Handel " produced it happilv ;" 
and to Mainwaring's story that it ran thirty niffhts, 
he says : " There were but forty-eight oays 
between the two \_Almira and Nero] — at the most, 
seven weeks. In the seven weeks were seven 
Sundays, seven Saturdays, fourteen Post-days — 
Marien and festival-days not counted. Where, 
then, can you get the thirty representations which 
he will have it the Almira had uninterruptedlv ?" 
That it was not very successful, is fully proved by 
the fact that in the succeeding year Keiser set the 
same text again to music, and Drought it out Of 
Nero^ we never hear again. 

We explain the matter thus: Keiser was 
altogether the greatest operatic composer of his 
time, as well as one of the most fertile. He had 
already had the experience which the production 
of thirty operas upon the Hamburg stage alone 
could give him, when he allowed the young 
fugue-writer and organist, Handel, to produce two 
works. They did not meet with such success as 
could warrant him in producing more from the 
same pen. Besides this, to the Fiorindo and 
Daphne there was a particular objection, which 
the following note b^ Eschenburg to Bumey's 
** Commemoration," will explain : 

** These two operas, in fact, belong togjether. 
In the last, the table of the former is continued, 
and in the preface to them, [the theatre libretto, 
doubtless,] it is stated that on account of the great 
length of the music, the whole has in this manner 
been divided into two parts." 
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So long, therefore, as Keiser and Driisike had 
the opera, Handel's work lay upon the shelf; but 
upon their failure, and a change in the direetionf 
it was brought out with doubtless pretty feeble 
success. 

These views, and some other points sustaining 
them, we find so well given by Dr. Lindner, in 
his ** Die erste stehende Deutsche Oper/' that we 
can not forbear translating a page : 

*' People generally/* says he, ** when they speak 
of the German opera at (lamburg. fall into the 
error of speaking of Handel and Keiser in one 
breath as equals ; indeed it has gone so far that 
here and there Handel has had attributed to him 
a very powerful and reformatory inriuence upon 
this opera. This is altogether wrong. Not only 
was Keiser much earlier there, but from the very 
first had exhibited such a talent and perfection as 
operatic composer, that not only must we give him 
alone the credit for all that was especially good in 
the Hamburg opera, but, upon closer exammation, 
it appears clear that it was mainly through his 
works that the rou^h diamond which Handel 
brought with him tluther, received its first polish. 
When the latter came to Hamburg, he was m the 
habit of setting * very long, long arias, and really 
endles.4 cantatas, which had neither true propor- 
tions nor correct taste, although the harmony was 
perfect,' and when he set his first opera, Almira^ 
tie hardly knew bow to set about it. As, at that 
time, according to Mattheson. he knew how to do 
hardly any thing but to make regular fugues ; and 
as imitation was as new to him as a strange tongue, 
and therefore as perplexing and annoying, he was 
in the habit of showing this first opera to Matthe- 
son, scene by scene, and coming to him every 
evening lor his opinions. To hide the pedant, 
cost him great pains. This may be, as we have 
said, literally the fact ; especially when we con- 
sider that the few operas which Handel, in the 
succeeding years, composed for the Hamburg 
theatre, had even less success than the Almira^ 
which itself two years later was placed completely 
in the back-ground by the new music with which 
Keiser had clothed it. When, however. Matthe- 
son adds to his relation of these circumstances : 
* Let nobody wonder at this — 1 learned from him 
as he did from me — docendo enim discimus,' he 
evidently makes too much of his influence upon 
Handel. For if Handel was very soon made 
another man through the influence of the high 
school of the opera, as he says in another place, 
this was doubtless due mostly to the numerous and 
constantly occurring new works of Keiser. A 
proof of this may be seen in the musical appendix 
to this work, in the masterly alto air fby Keiser] 
from Im Fftrza deUa Virtu, (1700) ; but another 
and the best is found in the score of Handel's 
Atmira itself The airs, and particularly the 
(lerman airs of that work, are so thoroughly in 
the style of Keiser, that some of them may be 
viewed as copies. I'hey have nothing at all 
original in them, and show clearly, how Handel, 
during the early part of his dramatic activity, 
followed the school of Keiser, and at first was 
completely subject to him. Aflerwards. no doubt, 
Italy, and his intimate acquaintance with Steffani, 
wrought very beneficially in many respects, upon 
him." 

But we continue our examination of Mr. 
Schcelcher's able work : 

•• We have also to rejrret the cantatas, the 
sonatas, and a great quantity of vocal and instru- 
mental music which the author of Alniira com- 
pared at Hamburg. Main waring says: * Two 
chests full were left at Hambui^.'" — Schoelcher, 
paze 37. Note. 

Mattheson says to this : 

*»We Hamburgers have until now. (1761.) 
never heard of these two chests. In Wich's 
moiic-book for 1 704, are two minuets and half an 
air. That is all." 

Again Mr. Si-hoelcher: 

" He first of all turned his steps [upon leaving 
Hamburg] toward Florence, in which city we may 
conclude that he arrived about the month of July, 
1706, having resided three years at Hamburg." 
Page 88, and Note. 

Mr. Schcelcher's discoveries in the manuscriots 
of Handel seem conclusive of the fact that the 



composer was in Italy in 1 707, at the latest, and 
that Mattheson was the victim of a most extraor- 
dinary lap:tus memorioB, As a matter of curiosity, 
we will collect a few of his assertions upon this 
point: 

»*0n the 25th of February, (1705,) followed 
the Nero, * * * * Handel remained still four to 
five years connected with our opera, and had, 
moreover, very many pupils." — Ehrcnpforte, p. 96. 

" In 1708 J he finished the Ftorindo, as well as 
the Daphne^ which, however, did not compare 
with the Almira. Anno 1709, he composed 
nothing. Thereupon he had an opportunity of 
making a journey free, with von Binitz,* into 
Italy, where in the year 1710, in the winter, at 
Venice, upon the stage of San Giov. Chrisostomo, 
he produced his Agrippine^ in which — when it 
was perfonned eight years afterwards in the 
Hamburg Theatre — people not unjustly imagined 
they found very striking imitations of original 
passaores in Porsennn'* (!) (The joke here is, 
that Porsenna is an opera produced by Mattheson, 
in 1 702.) — Ehrenpforte, page 95. 

" On the 9th of June, [July ?] 1703, he (Mat- 
theson) made the acquaintance of Handel at an 
organ," etc. ; then follows the journey to Liibeck, 
and their playing for a wager, Handel winninn: 
upon the organ, and Mattheson upon the harpsi- 
chord. " So they agreed not to stand in each 
other's way — an agreement which they faithfully 
kept five or six years." — Lebensbeschreibung 
Handels, page 22. 

" We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen. • * * • After his six years* stay in 
Hamburg, we leave this celebrated man to the 
Italians and English ; not believing, however, that 
the moon is maule of green cheese." — Ibid., page 
S3. Note. 

*' Anno 1 709, at the time of his departure from 
Hamburg, Handel was over twenty-five years of 
age." — Ibid,, page 45. Note. 

** In that year, [1710,] he produced his Agrip- 
pine at Venice, and in 1709, he was not yet away 
from Hamburg." — Ibid., page 61. 

But enough — perhaps too much of this. 

^ Hawkins pretends — and some other biogra- 
phers have repeated after him— that the Abbe 




Steffani, who was a Catholic priest, could not have 
held such a position under a Protestant Prince." 
— Schoelcher, page 46. 

Hawkins's History appeared in 1776. We 
think we can show autnorities earlier than that 
for the statement Let us look into Mattheson*8 
list of Hamburg operas, (1728.) 

** Anno 1695, No. 64. Der HochmiUhige Alex- 
ander^ music by Sigre. Steffani, at that time 
Capellmeister in Hanover, afterwards Abb^, and 
finally Bishop." 

In Marpurg's list of German operas, 1758, b 
the same. In ForkeVs Musikalische Almanac, 
Leipzig, 1784, is a sketch of the life of Steflani, 
introduced by the following note : " This account 
of the life of one of the greatest of men in the 
musical profession, whose treatise, ' Quanta cer- 
tezza habbia la Musica ne suoi principii,' and 
masterly duets, by real judges, are still greatly 
valued, is copied from the Hamburg Journal^ 
1764." We copy a passage or two from the 
sketch : 

"Ernst August. Duke of BrunswIck-LUneburg, 
father of George I., King of Great Britain, invited 
him to Hanover, to take upon himself the office 
of Kapellmeister." — Almanack, page 171. 

In 1710. the Pope made him Bishop of Spiga, 
in the Spanish We^t-Indics. He remained, how- 
ever, in Hanover. 

" SteflFaui was henceforth looked upon in gen- 
eral as a statesman. Hence he no longer attai hed 
his name to his musical works; but his copyist, 
Gregorio Piva. had to place his upon them. In 
the year 1 708, he gave up his Kapcllineistership 
fully. This he did principally for the benefit of 
Hcrr Handel, to whom we arc indebted for the 
vnoii of what wu know about Steffani." — Ibid., 
page 1 75. 

•"Matrheson records Handel's juurney with Von 
Binitz aUo in inuther place. 



It is as well proved that Steffani tpa$ Kapell- 
meister to the Llector, as that Handel ever was, 
although a Catholic. 

'* How it came to pass that he [Thomas Britton] 
learned to play the viola di gamoa, is not known ; 
but he played upon it," etc. Note, to this. "It 
is therefore an error to suppose that the viola di 
gamba was introduced into England by Attilio in 
1721."— Schoelcher, page 58. 

Very decidedly an error, unless when Shak- 
speare makes Sir Toby Belch say of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek : " He plays o' the Viol-de-Gambo, 
and speaks three or four languages word for word 
without book," it onl^ proves the existence of that 
instrument — in Illyria! What is the six-string 
bass, in Mace*s " chests of viols," which is to be 
** set Down between the Canoes of your Legs and 
Knees; so, as by Them^ It may stand steadily 
without Help of your Left Handy and sofast^ that 
a Stander-bg can not easily take It Thence^** but 
the viola di gamba? — Musick's Monument, fol. 
London, 1676. Page 247. 

If there should be any doubt as to tlie instru- 
ment referred to by Mace, there can be none 
upon that for which John Plavford gives several 
pages of Instructions. He calls it xnol de gaa*bo, 
and prefixes a picture of the instrument See his 
** Introduction to the Skill of Musick, 16mo. 
London, 1674."— Page 91, «/ seq, 

Handel, it seems, (Schoelcher, page 40.) intro- 
duced one of these instruments into his Resurrec- 
zione ; but he was surpassed by his great contem- 
porary, John Sebastian Bach, as appears by a 
manuscript cantata in Dr. Mason's Library, 
entitled, '* Gottes Zeit ist die Allerbestc Zeit," 
scored for two flutes, two viole di gamba, soprano, 
alto, tenor,*basso, and fundamenco." 

^ A Hanoverian Baron named Kilmanseck. a 

freat admirer of Handel, and a friend of George 
, undertook to bring them together again," etc. 
— the famous story of the water-music. — Schoel- 
cher, page 61. 

Query. Whether the mediator, or rather 
mediatrix, was not George's mistress, the Kil- 
mannsegge — ^known as " La Baronne" ? 

[To Im eontlDoed.] 



THE BAIiIiET. 

What a 'wildering sight, what a mtxe of delight ; 

Was ever anything like it ? — 
Ambient swarms of fairy-like forms, 
Beauty and grace of figure and face, 
Exquisite grouping, 
Delicate drooping, 
Bocket-like rising, 
Briskness surprising, 
Boundings aerial. 
Drapery airily scant at each end ; 

Oauzy material, 
Scarcely betraying where flesh'^nd frock blend ; 
Muslin and dimity, 
Half-hidden symmetry, 
Ribands and roses, 
Passionate J90«e5, 
Lithe shapes revolving. 
Clusters dissolving, 
Ever fresh beauties artistic unfold, 
Limbs neat and tapering 
Volatile capering, 
A living labyrinth rare to behold,— 
Oh !— what a vision of charming confusion. 

Simple and complex, all at a glance ; 
Half a reality — half an illusion, 
Such is the mystic and magical dance. 
Whirling, twirling, 
Skipping, tripping. 
Flashing, dashing, 
In merriest measure ; 
Circumrotations, 
Supple saltations, 
Daring gyrations. 
Perennial pleasure ! 
The ballet !— we'll call it— mild metaphor spuming— 
A human kaleidoscope, constantly turning. 
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From my Diary, No. 15. 

Cambridgb, Nov. 25. — Suppose a case. John 
Strong has stadied an elementary work or two on 
Chfmiiftry, has heai-d a course or two of leclures at 
some college, and with certain acids, alkalies, a red 
calihage for colorin)>:, a few salts, a small air pamp 
to he used in suffocating a kitten and extinguishing 
a candle, a few bell glasses, receivers, and other like 
apparatus, is a very acceptable addition to the' force 
of instructors in the school for boys in Snugville. 
John Strong saves a little money, and, honestly wish- 
ing to make himself more worthy of the name of 
Chemist, crosses the water, and spends a year in 
Gocttingcn with VVochler. He is industrious, per- 
haps has even more than ordinary ability, and at the 
end of the year prepares a thesis, which, being here 
and ihero corrected and touched up by a competent 
person, really beconie.« quite a creditable affair to 
him, and he gets a diploma from the institution. 

Suppose, moreover, that a young fellow in Woeh- 
ler's laboratory should write a letter to the American 
Mining Journal^ or Silliman*8 Journal of Science — 
and it should be printed — in which we should read 
how the said thesis was read in pnblir, what dignita- 
ries of the University were present, how Wochler 
himself assisted in the experiments performed, and, 
in short, wlnit an immense affair it was generally. 
Then should follow a flaming account of the thesis 
itself, illustriiting American Chemistry in Goettingen 
by a minute analysis of its contents, and showing 
what wonderful discoveries John Strong has made, 
and what remarkable manipulations John Strong has 
performed. Then our letter writer closes by inform- 
ing us that John Strong has not confined himself to 
any one branrh of his science, but is equally great in 
organic, analytic, and chemistry of other "ics"; 
that he has received the most flattering testimonials 
from Woehler, from Hcinrich Rose, and Mitscherlich 
— these two he saw during a flying visit to Berlin — 
and that Liebig, who glanced over bis thesis at Mu- 
nich, the day John Strong was there, closes his testi- 
monial with these flattering words : " America need 
not now content herself wiih European discoveries 
and improvements in Chemistry, as Mr. Strong can 
furnish his country with original essays and papers 
corresponding to the progress which the science has 
made in the old world." 

No one can be at a loss to conceive what effect 
such a letter woold have upon the reputation of John 
Strong in the minds of such men as Professors Gibbs, 
Whitney, Joy, Horsford, Hungerford, and others, 
who, having spent years of laborious study .in the 
laboratories of Rose, Woehler, Li'ebig, Mitscherlich, 
know what is absolutely required of a man before he 
can pretend to lay claim to the name of Chemist 
John Strong might well mt>st devoutly exclaim, 
" Lord, save me from my friends! ** 

Kind and friendly criticism of a young man*8 ef- 
forts in science or art, judicious notices in the public 
prints of his labors, the right hand of fellowship of- 
fered him by such as have already achieved distinc- 
tion, a compliment here and there when deserved — 
these are most de&irable and beneficial in their influ- 
ence upon the young aspirant. But when praise de- 
generates into flattery, and compliment is carried to 
absurdity, the wonld-be friend is in fact little better 
than an enemy. 

On my way from New York hither I amused my- 
self with the perusal of several numbers of the New 
York Musical Worlds and found in one of them a 
letter which has given rise to this entry in my diary. 
It is an account of the performance of a psalm or 
cantata at Leipzig by an American musical student, 
who had been there one year, and is written in a 
style which miKht properly be adopted bad the work 
been some newly discovered treaa are from the pea of 
Mozart, Bach, or Beethoven. 

I read the letter two or three times, in donbt 



whether to consider it a qniz, a puff extraordinary, 
or an honest expression of opinion. I could hardly 
place it in the first category, happening to know that 
•the name signed to it is that of an English student of 
music in Leipzig. Without undertaking to decide 
the point, I will quote one passage : 

" Mr. , who has not confined himself to vocal 

composition, hut has written several instrumental 

Suartets and overtures, &c.. has been honored with a 
iplomn from the Leipzig Conf^ervatoriuin of Mu.*(ic, 
and 1ms received the most flaiterintr testimonials 
from Kapclle Meister Kiclz, the Director of the 
Gewandhaus Conccns ; Fninz Linzt, the ^reat pian- 
ist and composer; Dr. Hanptman, Dr. Richter, and 
Dr. Louis Spohr, the eminent composer, who closes 
his testimonial with these flattering wordt: '* Amer- 
ica need not now content herself with EurO)>ean 

compositions, as Mr. can furnish hia country 

with ori;;inal works corre>f)ondini; to the progress 
which this art has made in the Old World.* " 

One feels inclined to query how venerable old 
"Dr. Louis Spohr, the eminent composer," or 
*' Franz Liszt, the great pianist and composer,*' — the 
one in Cassel, the other in Weimar — could have be- 
come so well acquainted with the extraordinary 
merits of a student of a year's standing in the Leip- 
zig Conscrvatorium ? In fact, many questions arise, 
not easily answered. 

Now, for aught I know, the Cantata of Mr. Blank 
may be the greatest work since Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, and his genius resplendent as the un- 
clouded sun ; but if he knows the difference between 
rational commendation and absurd overdoing of the 
matter, his aspiration may well be — 

" Lord save me from P. Wright ! " 



First Appearance of Carl Formes in New Tork. 

(From the Courier fc £uqair«r, Dee. 2.) 

Carl Formes made his first appearance on 
Monday evening before an audience larger than 
any ever seen within the walls of the Academy 
of Music, except those which gathered against 
and in support of Mayor Wood during the past 
week. There were some elements of discord in 
this immense throng. Madame La Grangk was 
hissed on two or three occasions, but certainly by 
those who do not in any way represent New York 
appreciation of the unwearying exertions of this 
excellent lady and admirable artist. These 
expressions oi spite were soon hushed, and the 
evening passed off very pleasantly, Madame La 
Grange singing the music of Alice excellently 
well. 

Herr Formes showed himself to be a greater 
artist than, with all his reputation, we had ex- 
pected to find him. His voice is plenteous in 
quantity, beautiful in quality : it is a pure bass ; 
but be does not roar, he sings ; and as an actor 
he has bad no equal among the operatic artists 
who have preceded him. We notice with sur- 
prise some comparison made between him and 
Marini, — a coarse bawler, whose only recom- 
mendation was a loud, but harsh, hard, unsympa- 
thetic voice. Formes produces his impression not 
by the strength of his voice, although he has more 
than any basso yet heard here ; nor by its com- 
pass, though we should say he had at command 
two clear octaves and more, from £ flat below to 
F above ; it is his intelligent use of this noble 
organ which must win him the admiration of all 
cultivated lovers of music. The grace and ease 
with which he passes from note to note, no matter 
what the interval, or whether with full or half 
voice, the delicate modulation of his tones, and 
ever varying graduation of his volume of sound, 
the precision and firmness of his execuUon, the 
unerring truth of his intonation, his expressive 
style — every inflection having an intelligent pur- 
pose ; — and above all the pure and flowing meth- 
od of vocalization which he constantly exhibits, 
place him in the first rank of the eminent lyric 
artists that have visited us within the last few 
years. 

Herr Formes has a fine presence, being rather 
tall and well made, with an expressive face, which, 
when not made up for Bertrand, must be pleas- 



ing, if not handsome. In this making up, too, he 
shows his quality. He does not distort his visage 
and make it so hideous that Robert as well as 
every other human being must look at it with a 
mixture of horror and mirth, which is the fashion 
of other Bertrands: he only marks it in such a 
manner that his own eflbrts to throw a cynical 
and sardonic expression into it may be aided, and 
then trusts to his own control of mind and fea- 
ture. In his hands the part of Bertrand has dig- 
nity and power. His manner is marked by the 
farthest possible remove from extravagance, both 
in acting and in singing; and, indeed, the im- 
pression that he constantly produces is that of 
ample, self-contained, reserved power. The Ger- 
mans may well be proud of him ; but so may the 
Italians, whose language he enunciates so finely; 
for although his artistic intelligence is Northern, 
his artistic feeling has the warm tone of the sun- 
ny South. He was quite ill on this occasion ; 
but although he may hereaflcr sing with more 
spirit and force, he ttbowed, even under such de- 
pressing circumstances, the high quality and the 
completenes^s of his artistic power. There was a 
part of his voice, including two or three upper 
notes, which he did not On this evening deliver as 
fref ly as became his " royal mouth." The defect 
may possibly be permanent and inherent, or we 
perhaps must attribute it to the state of his health. 
We look with most pleasurable expectations for 
his appearance in otner operas and in oratorio. 

The management deserve credit, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the manner in which this very 
exacting opera was put upon the stage. Its de- 
mands, especially in the third act, are always 
greater than our American resources can supply. 
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The New Basso. 

[From the New York Mnnical World.] 

It is now some fifteen or sixteen years since 
Herr Formes left his native place Miilheim, a 
small town near the Rhine, about an hour's travel 
from Cologne. In this town he had tried various 
humble avocations ; first as shoe-maker, then as 
beer brewer, then as sexton. But on fairly 
attaining his manhood he discovered that he had 
a voice, and consequently lefl for Cologne, where 
he took lessons of^ the then celebrated German 
Basso Oehrlein — who, by the way, has been for 
some years in this countiy, has appeared some- 
times m German opera, has sung in several of our 
city Catholic churches, and has now lefl, we 
believe, with Mile. Vestvali's company. Oehrlein 
lost his voice and celebrity, while nis pupil Formes 
retained his voice and more than succeeded to his 
master's reputation. 

Oehrlein had great difficulty at first with 
Formes, who at that time was very heavy and 
stupid, and destitute of all manner and address. 
But the voice of Formes was so fine, and im- 
proved so much under cultivation, that he soon 
began to take subordinate parts in opera. De- 
spite his awkwardness and lack of polish, his fine 
voice made its own way with the public ; he be- 
gan to take more important parts, to sing in con- 
certs, and finally received the offer of an engage- 
ment at the opera in Vienna, which he accepted. 
But, joining the revolutionists of 184-, he was 
obliged to leave Vienna and return again for a 
short time to Cologne, whence he went to London 
with a German company. Here he has remained 
ever since, and has gradually been growing in 
public favor and in celebrity. 

In respect of voice. Formes is not what he 
once was. Aside from the ^neral failure of tone, 
however, a marked defect is now apparent in his 
faulty intonation. He is sometimes nearly half a 
tone out of the way. But the great volume of 
his voice, and its unusual depth, excites the ad- 
miration of the audience and carries him through. 
On his first appearance at the Academy on Mon- 
day evening, ne dropped, several times, to E flat, 
and sustained the tone firmly and fully. 

Roherl Le DicAU was an opera for our German 
population, and the Germans were there on Mon- 
day evening in inmiense numbers. From ** Para- 
dise" to parquet, the house was crowded to ex- 
cess. The opera opened not over-felicitously : 
the finely-fugued overture and the first chorus 
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showed lack of drill. Formes, on entering with 
Brignardi, was handsomely received by the audi- 
ence. It was soon evident, that although Formes 
is undoubtedly a great Basso, (in respect of voice,) 
he was not, and could never have been, an ac- 
complished singer. He studied but a very short 
time, and then was left to his own taste. He 
therefore lacks style and school, and seems to be 
deficient in ear. Still, as the biggest voice, pro- 
bably, that we have yet had in this country*, his 
arrival here is an event 

Madame De Lagrange accepts largely of the 
charity of the audience in her performance of the 
part of Alice^ in the sostcnuto music of which 
(requiring a perfectly steaily and reliable tone) 
her entirely unmanageable tremulousness is most 
painful to a cultivated ear. Madame*s best musi- 
cal friends (among whom we reckon ourselves) 
cannot but concede that this great singer is no 
longer herself, except in florid, rapid, and highly 
executive music. The changes undertaken in 
Meyerbeer's music, on the present occasion, were 
also something which no person of musical cul- 
ture could approve. 

Signor Bngnardi as Robert was so-so-ish. Sig- 
nor Labocetta as Raimbaxdt was extremely good, 
in fact the best of all. Mile. Cairoli got through 
much better than she at first promised, and was 
deservedly applauded. 

There was much curtailment and disarrange- 
ment of the opera. The second act was thrown 
out of its place and merged with the fourth act, 
both being curtailed and foreshortened. The thirtl 
act was also cut into two separate acts, and short- 
ened at that 

The graveyard scene lacked graves and tomb- 
stones. The ghosts, therefore, were denied the 
privilege of rising out of them, and had to walk 
out from behind the scenes. The change of 
ghosts into nymphs, which abroad is usuallv ac- 
complished by machinery, the ghostly dress being 
whisked off like a flash of lightning, had here to 
be accomplished by the poor ghosts themselves — 
with their own hands. The times are hard, how- 
ever ; and it is not strange that even the ghosts 
have to undress themitelves. 



The OPBaA Houses of Europe :— No. II, Theatre 
Ltrique, of Paris. 

Paris, Nov. 16.— -It is getting uncomfortably 
cold in Paris. Fuel is dear, candles ditto, and 
in my little room au quatrilme the nights are 
dismal and dreary. At such times I seek refuge 
in Paradise ! 

Do not be startled at this sacrilegious assertion. 
Paris (which many folks think is after all but an 
abbreviation for Paradise) goes to the theatre 
every night, and that part of Paris that cannot 
aflford to pay for its boxes, or stalls, or seats d*or- 
chestre, goes away up to the amphitheatre — gen- 
erally a hot, uncomfortable place — which, with a 
Mark Tapley style of jocularity, it calls " Para- 
dise." 

The charges of admission to Paradise vary 
from fifty cents down to fifteen ; and, inconsistent 
as it may appear, the fifteen cent Paradise of the 
Theatre Lyrique is vastly more cool and comfort- 
able than its more expensive competitor of the 
Grand Opera. The operas are given in excel- 
lent style, and consequently the Theatre Lyrique 
is one of the principal places of resort. Of 
course I patronize Paradise, for the monetary 
panic at New York has, I fear, affected the sav- 
ings bank where is deposited my fifty dollars, on 
the interest of which I am travelling through 
Europe. So, yon perceive, economy is advisable 
on my part 

There is probably no portion of Paris more 
intensely Parisian than the Boulevards du Tem- 



ple, where stand in one block all the minor 
theatres of the city — ^the Theatre Lyrique, Thea- 
tre de la Gaiety, des Folies Dramatiques, Funan)- 
bules, and others. At night the fronts of all 
these places of entertainment are brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the wide irottoir^ with its double 
row of trees, and its innumerable booths for the 
sale of refre:»hments, is crowded with people wait- 
ing in regular lines two abreast, before each thea- 
tre, for the opening of the doors. The policemen 
(all, as usual, looking like Louis Napoleon) are 
ubiquitous, and immediately noticeable, by their 
uniform, and cocked hats ; there are also a few 
soldiers in military' uniform pacing before the 
doors, with their brazen helmets flashing in the 
gaslight There is no confusion in this scene. 
Every new comer quietly takes his place at the 
end of the queue^ and when the doors are opened, 
marches in regularly and slowly, there never being 
allowed any of the crushing and crowding that 
invariably attends a similar occurrence in the 
States or Great Britain. 

The Theatre Lyrique is the first you meet, as 
you come from the Boulevard St. Martin, and is 
the only one whose exterior can lay any claim to 
architectural beauty. This theatre was built in 
1846 by Alexander Dumas, the novelist, and was 
opened under the name of Theatre Historique^ 
though devoted to the drama in all its forms. 
The front is narrow, but tastefully designed, and 
as we take our place in the queue (which all 
roust do, no matter what part of the house they 
patronize), we have leisure to inspect it at a dis- 
tance. The entrance is flanked by two couples 
of fluted Ionic columns, and two caryatides, re- 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, support the flat 
architrave of the entrance. Above this entabla- 
ture is a vast semicircular niche, flanked by cary- 
atides, representing Hamlet and Ophelia and the 
Cid and Chimena ; these support a circular pedi- 
ment, adorned with a winged statue of the Gen- 
ius of History. The interior of the large niche 
is handsomely frescoed, and quite a miscellaneous 
assemblage of distinguished persons are gathered 
there, including Poetry, Comedy and Tragedy, 
hand in hand, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Seneca, Shakspeare, Comeille, Racine, Voltaire, 
Schiller, Talma, Nourrit, Gluck, Mehul, Aris- 
tophanes, Menander, Plautus, Terence, Molibre, 
Goethe, Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Regnard, 
Marivaux, Mile. Mars, Mozart, and Gretr}\ In 

• 

other compartments there are scenes from various 
plays and operas both classic and modem. 

While looking at this, we are frequently inter- 
rupted by a pertinacious creature, who wants to 
sell " Vert-vert pour quinze centimes — trois sous^" 
this " Vert'vert " being a little newspaper, con- 
taining the list of performances for that evening 
in all the theatres of the city, with the names of 
performers ; for in Paris and in the English thea- 
tres they have no programmes for gratuitous dis- 
tribution as with us. In London and Dublin 
women sell the programmes in the street for a 
penny, and in Paris you are offered for three 
sous the same, with the addition of a page or so 
of the latest theatrical and musical gossip. 

At last there is a slight movement ahead, and 

slowly the doors of the theatre absorb the wait- 
ing crowd, who as quietly distribute themselves 
in the different parts of the house. Wherever 
they go there is a Louis Napoleon-like policeman. 
He stands by the ticket seller (a laay) and by 
the ticket taker ; he is ubiquitous, ver}* observant, 
but very polite. 



A female attendant shows you to a seat, and 
takes care of your hat for a sou, and then you 
are at liberty to observe the interior of the house. 
It is very peculiar, being elliptical in form, twenty 
metres in breadth, and only sixteen in depth, by 
which arrangement every part of the house is 
quite near the stage. The general decorations 
consist of garlands of fruits and flowers on a 
white ground, while the hangings and cushions 
are of red damask. There are three tiers of 
boxes, while directly behind the highest, and at 
a suflicient elevation to place the occupants above 
the range of the heads in front of them, is the 
amphitheatre, alias Paradise. The ceiling has 
been frescoed in the usual conventional style, 
with colonnades, and festoons, and Muses; but 
all these works of art are almost obliterated by 
time and smoke. The building is chiefly lighted 
by two glass chandeliers, so disposed as not to in- 
tercept the view from any part of the house. 

The proscenium is quite plain, surmounted by 
the arms of the country, while on frescoed panels 
directly above arc the names of Mozart, Gretry, 
Dalayrac, and Cherubini. Over either of the 
handsome Corinthian facades of private stage 
boxes are the names of Gluck and Lully, while 
on the front of the balustrade of the lower tier 
are those of Boieldieu, Weber, Herold, and Bel- 
lini. Tlie drop curtain is a conventional affair, 
representing half-raised drapery and a perspec- 
tive of landscape. The salle is on the whole one 
of the most comfortable and social of all the Pa- 
risian theatres. 

The operas generally produced here are those 
of French composers, and here all the rising 
young musicians have their earlier efforts bronght 
before the public ; the stage is at the same time 
a sort of preparatory school for the Opera Com- 
ique and Grand Opera, and as all these estab- 
lishments belong to government, their interests 
never clash. Most of the modem French artists 
have debuted at the Theatre Lyrique. Marie 
Cabel, the reigning star of the Opera Comique, 
first appeared here, and Roger, the tenor, also 
once belonged to this troupe, then was promoted 
to the Opera Comique, and now holds the first 
position in the Grand Opera de I'Academie de 
Musique, the highest professional rank a French 
singer can attain. 

Yet, notwithstanding that the Theatre Lyrique 
is a training school for artists, the performances 
there are by no means wanting in skill and eflect 
The orchestra is excellent, and the mise en tcine 
exhibits all the perfection for which the Parisian 
theatres are in this respect so famed. The first 
time I attended this establishment, Weber's Obt- 
ran was the opera ; and I have never heard the 
splendid overture better done, while the scenic 
effects were really surprising. The character of 
Rezia was assumed by Mme. Cambardi, a pow- 
erful dramatic singer, and a favorite here, while 
that of Huon was by Michot, a tenor who de- 
serves a more extensive fame than he has yet 
achieved. But I have noticed that the tenor 
singers at the Opera in Paris are far superior to 
the prime donne. I have not yet heard since 
leaving New York a prima donna who can at all 
compare with that modem Cecilia, Anna de La- 
grange, but in such nynor theatres as the Lyrique 
we hear nightiy tenors who in the States would 
eclipse the popularity of Brignoli himself. 

Between the acts we will stroll outside, and as 
we leave the theatre with a number of seekers 
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after fresh air, we become aware of an excite- 
ment There is a great noise, and the shrieking 
of men and women on the wide trottoir : but, 
notwithstanding the dire confusion, be assured it 
is no new revolution — merely the venders of 
drinks and fruits inviting the passers by to par- 
take of their good fare. If you listen a few mo- 
ments, you will distinguish the words that old 
woman with the strange headdress is bawling out, 
as she points to her glasses of lemonade ; and as 
you approai^h she will honor you with a special 
cry of: 

Motifieur, veut-il quelgue-chose a h-o-i-^r^ .', 
dwelling on the last word with a howl, as of a 
person in great agony. 

Immediately a vender of pearn will poetically 
respond from a neighboring booth : 

Monsieur^ veut-U manger un p-o-i-r-e f and so 
the antiphonal howling will be piercing your ears 
till you return to Paradise. 

The repertoire of the Theatre Lyrique in- 
cludes, I believe, all the operas of Weber ; and 
his Oberon and Euryanthe are especial favorites 
here. On my second visit I heard the latter 
opera most excellently given, with Mile. Amrlie 
Rry, a new debutante, and that superb tenor, 
Marchot, in the chief rdles. You have no idea 
how often new debutantes appear upon this stage. 
They are usually selected from the more promis- 
ing members of the chorus, learn a few roles, and 
after performing them at the Lyrique a few times, 
are sent off to the provincial theatres, whence in 
a few years they will return to Paris, and, if of 
sufficient ability, are engaged at the Opera Com- 
ique. When superannuated, they draw a pen- 
sion from government. There is a ballet corps 
connected with the Lyrique, and in Euryanthe 
these votaries of Terpsichore dance to the music 
of Weber's well-known Invitation a la Danxe^ 
which has been arranged for the orchestra by 
Berlioz. The ballet corps are also educated 
with a view to promotion to the Opera Comique 
and Grand Opera, and likewise in old age re- 
ceive pensions from the government 

The performances are generally preceded by 
some little comic operetta of one act, usually 
without chorus, and employing only three or four 
characters. M. Griffardy by M^stapes, is the 
name of one of these pretty little musical farces, 
which are rendered by the second class singers of 
the troupe ; and generally the house docs not fill 
up till the commencement of the more elaborate 
opera, the chief attraction of the evening. At 
present, Margot, a new opera, in three acts, by 
M. Louis Clapisson, alternates at the Theatre 
Lyrique with Oberon and Euryanthe. 

Trovator. 



New York, Dec. 8. — Decidedly the greatest 
success here in the operatic line for some years, 
or at least since the famous Sontag Troupe, is the 
production of Roberto 11 Diavolo by the company 
now performing at the Academy. I mean suc- 
cess in the largest, fullest sense, not merely in the 
number of representations and large audiences, 
but also in respect of quality as to what is given, 
and the manner in which it is given. Mr. Ul- 
MANN certainly deserves our hearty thanks for 
producing this noble work in so acceptable a 
manner. 

Herr Formes comes the nearest to my ideal 
of a truly great artist of any male singer I have 



ever heard. MHiat a ponderous voice I and yet 
how smooth and flexible I How attentive to all the 
details and business of his part, yet without stiff- 
ness or any seeming effort ! One feels so grate- 
ful for the exquisite pleasure afforded, that an 
attempt at fault-finding is disagreeable. Of course 
it is necessary to hear and see an artist in differ- 
ent characters to be able to judge of his breadth 
and scope. 

How I long to hear his noble voice in " Eli- 
jah '* I I shall be greatly surprised if Herr Formes 
does not create a breeze among your oratorio- 
loving people. La Traviata is to succeed Robert 
after Wednesday. Bellini. 



P[usit %hv,oviL 



LoHDOH. — The progninime of the second winter 
concert at the Crvsial Palace comprised a Svmphony 
in 6 hy Haydn, the piano Concerto in C minor hy 
Mozart, a Scherzo (G minor) hy Mendel8.sohn, the 
overture to "Tell"; Balfe's song: "Come into the 
garden, Maud," Braham's " Death of Nel8on " sonp, 
and Thalherg's "Home" fnntasia. Miss Arabella 
Goddard was the pianist, and Charles Braham ihe 

singer " St. Paul " and the " Creation *' wore the 

oratorios performed h? Mr. Hullah'a "first upper 
singing school " at St. Martin's Hall, in the last two 

months The Sacred Harmonic Society have given 

the first of a series of " great vocal rehearsals," having 
for their object the keeping in continual practice of 
the Jiff etropoli ran contingent of the chorus which sang 
at the late Handel Festival, and which is to sing at 
the Graud Commemoration in 1859. Mr. Costa 
conducted. This was the programme: 

Anthem— "We mil rejoice" Croft. 

Chorus—" Tu e« sacerdos" (in G) Leo. 

Anthem — " I will arise" Creifchton. 

Chorus — " Risrhteous Heaven" (Susaana)... .Handel. 
Anthem—" We have heard with our ear8".Pale8trina. 

„ "In thee, O Lord" Weldon. 

Chorus — " Pignus futurse" (from the Litany in 

B flat ) Mozart. 

Madrigal — "In going to my lonesome bed".Edivards. 

„ " Thyrais, sleepest thou ?" Bennett. 

„ " April is in my mistress' face". . .Morley. 

„ "Fair shepherds' queen" Marenzio. 

„ "Thussaith my Chloris" Wilbye. 

The rej^ular concerts wore to commence Nov. 27, 
with Haydn's Third Mass, Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion 
and Spohr's " Last Judgment" 

The Opera BuflTa, at the St. James's Theatre is 
treating the Londoners to a pleasant course of light 
and sparkling novelties. On the Uth ult. Donizetti's 
// Companello was the piece, the libretto being a literal 
rendering;, by Donizetti himself, of the French 
vaudeville, La Sonnette de Nuit. This was succeeded 
by Crispino e la Comare^ an opera by Lnigi and 
Frederico Ricci. The nnmes of the principal singers 
in the first piece are Mile. Ccsarini, Si^. Ferrario and 
Sig. Galli ; in the second, Mme. Fumagrtlli, Signor 
Giorgetti, (a tenor, " with a beautiful and sympathetic 
voice"), and Sigs. Carione (as the cobhierj, Castelli 
and Carnevali (as the rival doctors), who sang a trio 
buffb^ which was uproariously encored. 

M. Jullibn's last great success is his now *' Indian 
Quadrille," nightly played to overflowing houses. In 
the shape of a Prospectus to the said Quadrille, M. 
Jullien delivers his sentiment on India, thus : 

The Anglo-Saxon race seems destined to carry 
civilizntton. commerce, laws, and arts to the moh 
remote parts of the world and amongst the most 
uncivilized tribes. In India, where even Alexander 
the Great had fniled, Great Britain has triumphed. 
She planted, 'midst a semi-borbarous race, the laws 
of reason and justice Tolerant of all differences 
and shades of opinion in the mother-country, she 
itenerously carried her liberal principles among the 
two hundred millions dwelling in British India, pro- 
tected by her power, and ruled by her influence. 
They were left free in the exercise of their mannera, 
customs, and religion. It was even a subject of 



charge that she carried her tolerance beyond reason- 
able bounds, in too long perraitiing the cruelties with 
which the exercise of religion was attended, as taoght 
by the Koran or practised by the devotees of Jugger- 
naut. However the country flourished, &c, &c. 

And so on for half a column or more. Mile. Jetty 
Treffz is more popular than ever at these concerts. 
The next wave of Jullien's wand was to produce a 
Masked Ball; and then was to follow his annual 
"Festival** season, when Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber and Haydn would each have his night. 
The London Musical Worlds from which we glean 
the above facts, takes occasion from the anniversary 
of the death of Mendelssohn to discourse character* 
istically about his influence and deal bard blows at 
the "musicians of the Future," — too cautions, this 
time, to mix up Schubert and Schumann with Berlioi 
and Wagner. Here is a specimen : 

Mendelssohn, living, exercised mnch the same 
effect upon music as the lady in Shelley's Sensitive 
Plant upon the flowers ; and his death brought kboat 
just such a revulsion as the death of the lady in the 
garden she had tended. There was no' longer 
cultivation, but disorder everywhere — 

" Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum," 

choked up the avenues of art. Such musical Sepoys 
(!) as Liszt and Wagner would have been impossible 
had Mendelssohn been spared ; but God willed other- 
wise, and th«; art of music was condemned to pass 
throngh a severe ordeal. 



Paris. — M. Gounod's recovery is complete. He 
has already two operas on the stocks — one called 
Ivan le Taribte^ intended for the Grand Opera ; the 
other Le Medecin malgr€ lui, founded on Moli^re's 
celebrated comedy, for the Theatre Lyrique. The 
announcement of an old opera by Rossini at the 
Bouflfes Parisiens, called 11 Dmschino, has given rise 
to a grave discussion in musical circles. The origi- 
nal name of the work in question, when produced at 
the San Mose in Venice, in 1813, was (according to 
some) La Scala di Seta (the ladder of silk> It is 
now, however, asserted that // Bruschino is no other 
than // Figlioper azznrdo, the opera which immedi- 
ately preceded Tancredi. Some of the Paris publish- 
ers have already taken advantage of the excitement 
created by the promised revival of an early work by 
the author of ll Barbiere, and have announced the 
music of // Bruschino. Madame Nantier Didi^e has 
appeared for the first time on the boards of the Ital- 
ians as Rosina in the Barli&e. and in the lesson 
scene introduced a Spanish romance which created a 
marked sensation. Some of the French journals are 
in raptures with her acting. Why Alboni should 
have resigned one of her most admirable impersona- 
tions docs not appear. Meyerbeer has left Paris, 
much chagrined, it may be presumed, at being una- 
ble, after three months hard toiling, to prepare Mme. 
Lauters in the part of Alice in Robert Le Viable. At 
the last moment, it is alleged, the lady acknowledged 
her inability to sing the music The friend.<« of Mme. 
Lauters insist that this was only an excuse to get rid 
of the part, which, for some unknown reasons, she 
was not willing to undertake, and find all sort* of 
excuses for her. It is ftrange that they should have 
neglected to take into account that Mme. Lauters 
has just married M. Gueymard. the tenor. Possibly 
her new change of state may account for her caprice. 
Robert le DiaUe is thus shelved for a time. Rumors 
are afloat that the direction of the Opera Comique 
is about to undergo a change. M. Nestor Roqueplan 
is to be successor to M. Emilc Perrin ; and it is fur- 
ther stntcd that the new director will be assisted in 
the manngeraent by M. Henri Trianon. (The whole 
of this report has been ofii^ially denied.— Ed.) The 
new work by MM. Sauviige and Ambroi.se Thomas, 
to be enniled Ze Cameval de Venise, is announc cd for 
representation in a few days, and will be followed 
soon afterwards by a new opera of M. Bazin. A 
new operetta, in one act, called Lee Deux PScheurs^ 
the music bv M. OflTen bach, has been produced at the 
BoufTes Parisiens. Mme. Stoltz has left Paris for 
Barcelona, where she is engaged for a series of re- 
presentations at I he Royal Theatre. Signor Sivori is 
gone to Amsterdam to give concerts. He proceeds 
thence to the Hague. Kotierdam, and Berlin, and re- 
turns to Paris in December. Mendelssohn's " Eli- 
jah '* is in rehearsal at the Cirque de I'lmperatrice, 
and will be performed at a Grand Musical Festival 
in the first week of December, under the direction of 
M. Pasdeloup. Mme. Viardot and MM. Jourdan 
and Stockhftusen will sing the solos. Mme. Viardot 
will at last seethe accomplishment of a wish she has 
long cherished. It is to be hoped that her faith in 
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the mnsicAl taste of the Pnri^ifin paMic mny Im» jn««- 
titied Hy the resalt. — {Corr. London Mutical Worlds 
Nov. 21). 

LEtrzio. — The anniventarv of Mendelssohn's 

dcaih (Nov. 4. 1847) whs celebrated by a concert en- 

tirrlj of hi;* music. A Leipzig paper say» : 

The nrni«'i«' ro'npo<t*d by the illastrious master to 
the iiiiifty filtli Psalm opened the performance The 
8olo< wciu suii^ by Mile. Hosa Mandi, of the Roval 
Berlin ()|i«*r>i, Mile. Au^u-ita Koch, and Hcrr Ru- 
dolpli Oito, from Berlin, a K^nilcman already well 
known to us as an excellent singer of concert and 
Sjurcd nniiiic. The overture, The Ihhridfs, whs the 
second pi<'cc of the firsr part, which concluded wirh 
the vi«ilin concerto. Herr Joscjih Joachim a^rnin 
di"«phiyed, in tliis concerto, that eminent and masterly 
skill, in every re^ipect, which ^ive?* him nn inilinpiita- 
hle rijrtit to the lirsi place amonjr the nrti«<ts at pres- 
ent living; and play in;; on this instrument. In the 
second part, wc heard the cluirmin;; »yni|»hony, No. 
4. in A mnjor — without doubt ibe finest work of its 
kin«l ever wriiU'n by the master — and the Lordly 
finstic- The Kym phony and the overture, already 
mentioned, were in their execntion masterly .speci- 
mens of what our orchestra can do. The j^oIo part 
in the finale was sun^ by Mile. Kosa Mandl. Ac- 
cordin^r to report, this youii|i: lady undi-rtook and 
studied the part, ns well as ibat in the Psalm, at a 
comparatively short notice. The chorii>es (Sing;- 
acadcniie, Pauliner-Ven-in, Tbomanerchor), were 
most excellent, in the Psalm and the linale. 

The second of the Gewandhaus Concerts had for a 
feature of rare interest a very peifect performance of 
Beethoven's violin Concerto by Herr Lauh. A new 
overture, " Hafis,*' by Louis Ehlert, is spoken of as 
effective ond sounding; well, but wanting in orij^inal 
thou<rbts, and too much alter the manner of Men- 
dcls>obn. Fraiilein lila Kiu;:er sanjr an air from 
Fgaro and three son;;? : the " Suleika" of Mendels- 
sohn ; An dnt Sonnenachein. by Schumann ; and Wo- 
kin, by Schubert. Sbe is said to liC a singer of prom- 
ise. Haydn's Symphony. No. 1, in £ flat, and an 
overture by Rieiz, in A major, as well as the " Hafis,'' 
were finely played. At the third concert, Oct. :J2, a 
new Symphony (No. 7 in G minor) by Niels von 
Gadc (nianuscript), and two overtures, one by C. 
Rcinecke, to Damt Kobold,n\\d one by R. Schumann, 
to Genoveva, were performed. Herr L. Brassin 
played, wiih great applause, Moscheles' Q minor 
concerto, Chopin's BtT^use^ and an original rhapso- 
dy. Mile. Jenny Meyer, of Berlin, sang an air with 
obligaio violin accompaniment by J. S. Bach, and 
the first scene of Bellini's Borneo. Jenny Lind and 
Rubinstein are staying here for the present. 



Frankfort on thk Maine. — The operas per- 
formed here during the last three months were cer- 
tainly various enough to suit all tastes. The list in- 
cludes the Czar and Zimmerman^ Nozze di Figaro, 
Baiber of Seville, Spohr's Faust, Olieron, Clemenzo di 
Tiio, Postilion dn Lonjumeau, Le Prophae, La Juive, 
Jacob und Sfine SOhne, I Puritani, the Huguenots, 
Glurk's Ipkigenia in Tauris. Von Pasquale, Der Cadi^ 
Troratore, Gluck's Orfio, Nicolai's " Merry Wives of 

Windsor," &c., &c The Cecilia Society announce 

the High Ma«s and ttte Matthew-Passion of Bach, 
the " Jcpihah " of Handel, atid Cherubini's Requiem. 



Trieste — On the 13th of October Alfred Jaell 
gave a concert here, in which he played, besides some 
of his own compositions, the C sharp minor Sonata 
of Beethoven, a Fugue of Bach, and a Scherzo by 
Chopin. He was crowned with laurel, and called 
ont more than twenty times, in true Italian fashion. 
In a second concert he brought out Liszt's " Or- 
pheos '' and '' Prometheus," as arranged for two 
pianos. 

Berlin. — The programmes of Stem's Gesang- 
verein for this season promise performances of " St. 
Paul," ** Israel in Egypt," and the Ninth Symphony. 
... .At the three sobscription concerts of the Singa- 
kademie are to he given Bach's Cantata: GottesZeit 
itt die al/erbeste Zeit ; Mozart's Requiem ; the Christ- 



mas Oratorio of Bach (for the first time in Berlin), 
and Mendelssohn's " Elijah." 



luiijght'a Joupal of Jttusk. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The first concert of the ninth season of the 
Club took place last Tuesday evening. The 
Chickering saloon oflered a scene to gladden the 
hearts of true music-lovers in these unmusical 
and gloomy times. It was filled to overflowing ; 
even the ante-room was almost full ; and with 
the best kind of audience. Nearly all the old 
faces were there, and many new ones, who have 
grown to seek more near acquaintance with the 
ever fresh inspirations of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and Mozart. The members of the Club 
caught inspiration from the welcome, which was 
indeed such as to rebuke the timidity of cont ert 
societies and managers. They all looked well 
and bright, and in fit frame for live and real mu- 
sic. Never, to most ears, certainly to our ears, 
have their instrument discoursed richer, purer 
harmony than that which they proceeded to give 
us. The instrumental selections were very choice. 
Here is the programme : 

part I. 

1. Fourth Quintet, in D Mozart. 

Introduction and Allegro — Adagio — Miuuetto — Fi- 
nale, Allegro. 

2. Song of the Page, from the Huguenots,. Meyerbeer. 

3. Eighth Quartet, in E minor, op. 59, No. 3 of the 
Three Razonmofisky Qartets, (Ist time) Beethoven. 

Allegro— Molto Adngio^Scherzo and Trio : Theme 
Russe — Finale, Presto. 

PART II. 

4. Cavatina from Figaro : Non so piii cosa son, 

Mozart. 

5. Andante from the Quartet in B flat, No. 69,. Haydn. 

6. Romanza from La Juive, Halcvy. 

7. Andante and Finale Allegro Vivace, from the Quar- 
tet in D, No. 2, op. 44, Mendelssohn. 

The songs introduced us to a fresh candidate 
for vocal honors, Mrs. Harwood, of this city. 
This young lady, to be sure, has made promising 
experiments before, some two or three years since, 
in Oratorio performances, when she exhibited a 
soprano voice of unusual richness, power, and 
freshness, and the good impression was much 
helped by personal appearance and simplicity of 
manner. She has all this now, and more. She 
has had the good sense and the will, it seems, to 
study ; with the gifl of reading music readily, she 
has sought good counsels in the art of developing 
and managing the voice : more especially of sub- 
duing power which she had in plenty ; and the 
result so far was highly promising. The impre»* 
sion made in those three songs was most agreea- 
ble. Not that she is yet an artist ; not that there 
is not more of the crude material than of the re- 
fined and the inspired Art of singing about her. 
Some of her strong high tones were harsh ; the 
passages in mezzo voce were far more musical ; 
and generally there was an over^proportion of 
•mere voice and obvious mechanism to the all-fus- 
ing and subduing soul of melody. But it was 
fresh and natural, and gave much pleasure, with 
a promise of still better. 

We come now to the instrumental pieces, 
which, as we have said, were all finely rendered. 
The Andante by Haydn, and the well-known 
movements from Mendelssohn, need no remark. 
Of the Quartet by Beethoven, the second, and to 



us a new one of the famous RazoumofTsky set of 
three, much should be said. An untoward acci- 
dent called us from the room in the midst of it, 
and thus robbed us of this most important feature 
of the progranune. But those who heanl it will 
eagerly unite with us in the desire to have it 
played again ; for such works cannot be put off 
with a single hearing. Enough we heard and 
read to know that it is full of the master's noblest, 
most pecuKar inspirations. What we did hear, 
was profoundly interesting, anfl, in ^itc of its 
great difficulties, more clearly, satisfactorily, and 
spiritedly rendered, than we have heard such 

works before. 

The Quintet by Mozart was perhaps quite as 

interesting. The Club have played it only once 

before, and that several years ago. It is more 

dramatic than the Quartets, as a Quintet well 

aiay be, having a voice to spare afler the four 

parts of the harmony are filled out. There was 

now and then a little scratchiness in the strings 

in the Allegro, but we heard none afterwards ; 

the full flow of the Mozart harmony rolled clear 

and undisturbed. 

M. Oulibicheflf (who does appreciate Mozart 
— no man better — although he seems so dead to 
all that is not Mozart-ian in Beethoven), says 
this Quintet is perhaps the finest of the five great 
ones of Mozart We are tempted to translate 
much of his description of it : 

" It was written about the end of the year 
1 790. D major is a bright, heroic, brilliant key, 
the classical key of militar}' music. But there is 
nothing warlike in this Quintet It opens with a 
mystical Larghetto, in 3-4 ; the bass stepping for- 
ward alone in fragments of an uncertain melody, 
seems to lead the other instruments step by step. 
Is the composer leading us into the grotto of 
Trophonius, or will he induct us into the Masonic 
mysteries? Nothing of the sort; it is quite a 
different surprise that he prepares for us. Through 
the windings of this gloomy passage we come out 
suddenly into a well-ordered, lighted, perfumed, 
comfortable place enough for a saloon in Eldorado 
(Allegro, in 4-4,) ; music of a lively, witty, inter- 
esting conversation. Thoughts flow in abun- 
dance, and all so happily chosen, so well devel- 
oped, singly or united, that it is very hard to dis- 
tinguish the leading from the accessory thoughts. 
One feels equally contented, upon entering this 
Allegro, on whichever side he comes to it ; whether 
it be violins, bass or viola, he at once takes part 
in the conversation. One must talk of all ; and 
the others not only let one say all. but they as- 
sent and conunent on it with good will ; they re- 
peat one's words, as if they came from one of 
the wise men of Greece, and simply for the rea- 
son that one always talks well. Here no btm mttt 
falls to the ground; words from the heart are 
chilled by no unbelieving smile. On the contra- 
ry, the felicitous suggestions fly from mouth to 
mouth, the heart-felt words are repeated with 
right hearty sympathy. Precious society I 

**But perfect equality reigns as little in the 
Quintet, as in society. The first violin, which has 
to take the initiative, takes up the word more 
frequently than the others ; that is a right, that 
belongs everywhere and alwa}'s to the one who 
has most wit and eloquence. The second violin be- 
longs too truly to its friend, to dispute this ascen- 
dancy, which it on the contrary seeks by all 
means in its power to make availing. Not so 
with the first viola. This noakes some claims to 
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rivalry ; it is of a nature somewhat disputatioas 
and dogmatical, as we shall see. The violoncello 
seems to keep watch like a moderator, that none 
may wander too far from the question, for the 
bass was ever the best harmonic logician. Final- 
ly, the second viola is like those persons of mind, 
who say little from habit, but who wait with ad- 
mirable patience, and with admirable skill seize 
the opportunity to put in a word in the right 
place. 

** ITie heavenly conversation would drag, soon- 
er or later, if all were of just the same opinion. 
In the beginning of the second part the violin 
attempts to give the theme in F major; but this 
new view of the matter does not meet with a 
general response ; it is answered by a multifa- 
rious murmur. Excitable by nature, as most 
great talkers arc, the violin shows its dissatisfac- 
tion by a certain unfriendly bitterness, which re- 
sults in a lively contention in passages of triplets. 
lie, that first provoked it, sees his injustice and 
soon gives the moine as they desired it, that is to 
say in D, wherpu[X)n they subject the same to a 
new friendly discussion, in which, however, they 
sifl the matters in dispute in the first half of the 
AllcfTit) in a more learned and thorouj^h manner. 
The wlioic seems said, and beautifully expressed 
by each ; and the speakers would still go on, did 
not a Fermata impose silence. That mysterious 
Larghetto, from the beginning, takes us again 
and leads us throu<;h almost the same winding; 
passages by which we came to this delightful spot 
A sudden relapse into the motive and tempo of 
the Allegro makes a swift and startling conclu- 
sion of eight measures. 

" The Adagio, (G major, 3-4), one of the most 
sublime that Mozart has composed, a truly Ely- 
sian music — we find no better term for it — ex- 
presses a state of blissful tranquillity, mingled 
with memories of a recent passionate and tearful 
inclination. In this state melancholy becomes a 
spice to bliss, and evermore the songs of the vio- 
lins, modulated in a key of tender and complain- 
ing recollections, melt in ecstatic cadences. The 
past reality is but a dream, and the dreams of 
the past have become inexpressible reality. If 
the poetry of words had something analogous to 
do, it would alternate between two modes: the 
tone of elegy, which is the echo as it were of a 
vanished existence, and the tone of contempla- 
tive ecstacy, as a character of the present. Mu- 
sic can do far more ; it can combine these two 
manners and at the same time express the agi- 
tation of the heart and the sublime serenity of 
thought And this it has done. While the di- 
vine songs of the violins move in the foreground 
in long strains of feeling, the bass, ch<*cked in its 
course by eighth-pauses, which are distributed in 
groups of short notes in the three parts of the 
rhythm, pursues the train of lofty meilititions, 
with which the Adnsio commenced. This re- 
mirkable passage, which begins with the 17th 
measure, ami is entrusted one after cinother to 
the violoncello, the first violin, and the viola, is 
again percept.ible at the close, but se pirated from 
the elegiac song, to which it olTsets itself in the 
beginning. Here it has opposed to it but two 
halt-notes, an F and an E. which presently lill 
themselves with loveliest eflfcct into the upper 
8trin*;s of the extreme voices, and make the motl- 
ulation to the key of the Fourth in-line toward 
themselves, where it remains but a moment, and 
desjends with energy back to the Tonic. The 
piece ends, or rather banishes, itself like an 
enchanted dream." 

We shall give M. OulibichofTs description of 
the other movements next week. 



Errata. — In the article on Mendelssohn's *' Songs 
without Words " in our last, there were some wrong 
figures of reference. In the second paragraph, tenth 
line, for No, 4, read No. 2. Second page, 2d para- 
graph, 20th line, for No. 3, Book IV., read No. 3, 
Book VI. Also, last column of first page, 7th line, 
for graceful^ please read grateful. 



Pustpt (|Itit-(l|Itat. 

Now is the time, if at all hefore another winter, for 
som^ (?ood, sound, cls^sical, yet varied, and cheap 
orrhestral concerts in Boston. The remarkahle he- 
cinninjrs of the " Quintette Cluh " and " Orpheus " 
show that there has hccn a longintr for tjood mu- 
sic, in spite of the disposition to forego luxuries. 
The well-filled Theatre, too, dnriner three weeks of 
the Bnllct. proved that there were dollars to he found 
in poekets. Our soeietics and impresarii havo been 
unduly timid. Now they would have clear field, and 
meet an nneloyed appetite. By the time they get 
their eonrairc up, sav Fehrnnry or March, innumera- 
ble candidates, virtuoso*, singers, musical ppeeulators 
of all sorts, will he rushing in to dispute the field 
with them, and to distract the seekers of this quiet 
kind of entertainment. Now is the accepted time. 
Wc think with the Transrri'pt of yesterday : " Any 
movement for a pood orchestral course, or a varied 
opera season, if conceived and carried out with a 
proper repard to the rcasonahic necessities of artists 
and the shrunken means of suhscrihcrs and patrons, 
would, wc donht not, he responded to with gratified 
dclitrht and suHstantial encouragement by a music- 
fastinp and sufl^ering public." 

That very enterprising; and successful teacher of 
the Piano-Forte in elaaxes. Mile. Gabribllr Dr La- 
MOTTR, will commence three new classes during the 
coming week. See Advertisement. A fine chance 
for beginners The "Orpheus Club" have en- 
gaged Mr. Satter, the pianist, for the next concert, 
who will play some " new school " music, — perhaps 
enough to offset what some may deem the ultra clas- 
sicality of those choruses of the Greek tragedies. . . . 
In New York Robert Lt Diabfe has been performed 
four or five times. Last night La Traviata, and to- 
night Hcrr Formes again, in Martha^ announced as 
the ** only performance of German opera this season." 
Next Tuesday night / Puritani will be given for the 
benefit of the Hebrew Benevolent Societv . . . . The 

ft' 

Brooklyn Philharmonic Society give their second 
concert this evening; the programme includes a 
Symphony by Mendelssohn and overtures by Ben- 
nett and Von Weber. 

A couple of Frenchmen, rummaging last summer 
among the dusty old scores in the library of St. 
Marks at Venice, discovered several compositions of 
the famous Alrssandro Stradblla, in his own 
handwriting. In has hitherto been supposed that he 
left nothing but the well known hymn, or prayer, 
which he sang in the Sixtinc Chnpel, when pursued 
by the hired nssas^^ins of the Venetian noMcman. 
Nineteen sonirs are now brought to light. They are 
love songs which the fiimous singer composed when 
he lived in the palace of ihc Contnrini, and loved and 
was beloved l»v the d.-iuirhterof the house. Tliev are 
said to be disiingnished by melody and elegance of 
style, and IIalevy. the composer of LaJuive, is to 
write pi:ino accompaniments to them. 



Ilduerf isemijnfs. 



MLIjE:. GABRTRLLK DBS IjAIIIOTTB has th« 
h<"»'ior to iinnounc ih it «hn "will «»p»'n Thrbc Nfw ('lassss 
f<ir the lii«;ruction of Youu^ Ladies und Midse^, od Ch« Puxo- 
FoRTi: — 

On MOVnW December 14th. 

•' TUK'^DAY •' 15rh. 

" UKDVKSDAY " 16.h. 

T^rms Piprsr?! D'»nirn fur TwB.'«TT-Fnoa Tie«iions. AppU* 
rnil'in'4 in l»e •nmluMt Mile. Oabkiblli Db Lamottc's r«dJvnce, 
6j Itiiicock Slre«t. 



ORPHEUS OLEE CLUB. 

The Members of the ORPIIEOS OLEB CLUB have the 
pleiiiiuni to Rrinouuee rh«t thftr Si^CONn irON<'KRT (of the 
Seriennf Three) will t;ilie plare at the MELODKON on SAT- 
URDAY EVENING, Dee. 19ih, uuder the dlreetloD of Mr. 
August KRBi88MAsr.v. 

The Club will be kindly aimlated by Mis* Lucr A Doavi, 
YocNliitt, Mr OusTAV Satter, PtNtiM, and Mr W S -hraub- 
•TAi>TBR. VnrallHt, aud will ir>tri>du«*e HtnonK ntlifT novi'lrivg 
for the flr*t time Two Double Ghoruses from Mbji- 
I>BL8S0HM^it moffir to the (rrt|{edies: AnTlOOiiB nod (EdipuS 
Colon BUS, by Sophocles 

Ticket*, SO Cf ntii each, may he h%d nt the ma«1<^ «corRS of 
Meivrs RuMell k Rlchnrd^on, Oliver Dltiton & Ci>., and E. II. 
Wade, and at N. D. Cotton 'f, U'enhington St. 

Harvard musical Association. 

The Aunnitl M*«Mnf( will be held on MONDAY EVENING, 
Januiiry 18rh, 1R59, at th** fiSTRiiB HousR. Bu<*ineiw m*'ettDg 
ar. 7 oVlock preci^elv, nnd n punctual attrmdamcr it earueat- 
ly requeared . . . .Supprr ar 9 o'clock. 

IIKNKY WAKE, Recoidlng Sceretaiy. 

Bonton, Dec. 12, 1867. 

New Edition of ''The National Lyre." 

OLIVER DIT ON k CO., 277 WAnhinsrt'n SHvet, haro 
Juot published a new edi:ion nf THE NATIONAL LYKE, 
a Collection of Sivred Miinic, con^iKtimr of l*i«lni and Hymn 
Tuneo, with a (<liolce Selection of Sent«>nco«, Anrhenm and 
Chants ; designed for the iik of (Mioir:<. Congivica'ionff, nod 
SioRing; Scliool* Rj S P Tucrerman. S. A Hancropt, and 
li. K. Olitbr. Price t6 per dos. Single copies 68 cents. 



CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYINQ. 

Mr. P. W MKERBACII h^gi^ Icnve to i^tiite to the rlriipns of 
Boston And Rnxbury rh»t he i^ prepared to gire instruetloD tn 
Piano-Forte plnAing to siiinII clHii-^s 

Lnnfr extwriencf nnd cnivful exHininatlon t>f the mlje^t hsTa 
cnnvince<l him. that bei(ide« thejrrciit saring of expense, he cms 
offer some pnriiculHr a>IVNntiiife)> in rhi.« nmnner or teaching, by 
which he hifpe* the younir httident will he relicTed nf n great 
denl of weariness which Hccompsnie^ the pmerfce of the fit ger 
exercises, scales, fto., and on which a final socectir so mueh 
depends 

Pnr further InfnrroatloQ appiv to Mr. M , at his residenre, 
Ionic Hall, Koxhary ; or address at the inasfc store* of 0. 
Ditson k Vau or Rni>0ell k Richardson ; or at this offlce. 

October, 1857. 



CARI* ZBRRAHIf. having returned tmm Forop«, Ib 
now ready to coramence his course of instnietion in Dinsle. 
Please addreiw at Chickerlng k Sona\ or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be address«Hl at Russell k Rlcharilsnn*s Made Store. 291 
Washington Sc or at the Messrs Ch{<'kering*s ^Vnre-roomt. 

Terms f'>r Music lessons. 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



MliLB. GABRIBLr^B DB L.AMCITTE has tho 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Momirg 
and Afternoon Classes fhr the instruction of Young Ladiet 
and Mioses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Ilancocli Street. 



AUGUST HAM ANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 

May be addressed at Mes«rs. Russell k RIchatdBon^t 
Music Store. 291 Washington Street. 



BIQNOR AUaUSTO BENDELABX 

QIyos Instruetion in Singing. 

Residence No. 86 Plnrkuejr Street* 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WEST FIELD, MASS. 



Mkssrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of Mu«lc, hnr." returned fn»m Europe, sml ure ready 
to receive Pupils. They may he a-lilressed «r No. 17 Fnuiklin 
Plare, or at Mi-ssrs. llus^eli k Richardson's Music Store, 2ill 
Washington street. 



W I L L 1 A M S C n U L T Z E , 

GIVES InstrncMnn rn the VIOIJN. th»» PTANO-FORTR, 
and in the TIIKOUY OK MU.«Ti\ Address ai his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music 8to:es. 

BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of th»^ Boston Mui^lr School will <ommeoe« 
on Mondiiy, the 4'h of .iHnnnry nexr. at .Mcrciin'ilc llnll. 

1ni*trnct inn will be icivcn in th« following •l«|iti'tuicnts :— 
Svsreni of NntaMon, llnrnHmy. (^'MiKterp^iint ami Fugue. 0»m- 
position with reft-n'oreto Musical Form and Ii snim eiitnti' n, 
Tocaliiatinn. Pmcriie in <'h.>ni(« Singirg, iMiino.F«.rir. VloHn, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition f26 
per term. 

Roard of Instruction :— R F Rakbr. J. W. AramS, Lbti P. 
HoMBS, J. C D PARKRa. and Wiuiam ScnciTSB 

For iiariiculara, addri^s B F. Rakbs, No 4 Rows Place. 

W.M. READ, Sec'y of the Corporation. 
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THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE aiLTER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWABE, 

BROirZE MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-SAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 
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BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FeBB«irI**Bl* Stale A^rlcDinraJ Hocletrt 
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Tran»latcd fhr tbiK Journal. 

The Piano-Forte SonataB of Beethoven. 

Dt Ernst von Eltrbleik. 
[ContlBucd fh>m laat week.] 

What, now, are the general ideal contents of 
the Beethoven Sonatas? The essence of the 
Beautiful, as revealed in Art, consists in this : 
that a definite idea, a definite intellectual con- 
ception, be so perfectly expressed or manifested 
in a definite sensible form, that the two shall form 
a complete unity, like soul and body. Hence a 
work of Art, as a single image of the Beautiful, 
can only be comprehended in its inmost and es- 
sential character, by recognizing what it con- 
tains, and how its thought or purpose comes to 
manifestation. Now, although Music is recog- 
nized as real Art, i. e., as a realization of the 
Beautiful, yet it has been denied to have any 
moaning or ideal contents ; it has been declared 
to be a purely formal art, a merely ingenious 
play with tones. The great Hegkl stands at 
the head of those who hold this opinion. He has 
been followed, among other later writers, by Dr. 
Hanslick, in his essay on the " Musikalisch- 
Schdnen " (the Beautiful in Music). 

Both, however, have been radically opposed ; 
the first by Kkueger in his essay above cited, 
the second by Brendel in the 42d volume, No. 
8, and following, of the Neue ZeiL^ckri/l fUr Mu- 
sik. Kriiger defines as the subject matter of 
Music : ** The far off, dim streamings of the soul, 
life as it comes and vanishes, — in a word, the en- 
tire movement of the world, with all that passive- 
ly exists drawn into the movement ; all that 
hovers, waves, and trembles as with airy vibra- 
tions in the human heart, all that the soul echoes 
in Itself from all that stirs in the phenomenal 
world — all that," says Kriiger, ** is the real sub- 



jcct-uiattcr of Music, and fonna the inward sub- 
stance of the tone-world." But Brendel savs in 
various places : •* The moods of the soul art* the 
subject-matter of Music; these are the material 
that lies equally at hand for all musicians. But 
we are not to undenttand by this, that the spirit 
is only outwardly and loosely bound to the tech- 
nical ground plan, — that it is any thing fugitive 
and transient Spirit, subject-matter are imma- 
nent in the tones ; the tone-series are the imme- 
diate expression thereof, the thing itself and not 
mere form. Notwithstanding, the entire tone-life 
rests upon a vcrj- real psychological ground, nor 
do we have to do merely with combinations of 
tones." 

In fact, it were a sorr}' case for Music, if it 
were a merely formal piece of art, or mathemati- 
cal combination of tones, devoid of all deeper 
spiritual meaning. As the a?sthetical writers, 
Krij^er and Brendel, have scientifically refuted 
the colossal error, so the living Art itself has long 
eloquently announced the truth in Ilaydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and all the great Masters, who 
are anything but mere mathematical reckonei-s. 
Above all, from the tones of Bektiioven there 
speaks so rich an inward soul's life, so deep 
a spiritual meaning stands out so overpower- 
ingly, that Beethoven always will and must re- 
main an unsolved riddle to those by whom this 
essence is not comprehended. And so, too, the 
Sonatas of Beethoven are filled with a srcat and 
mighty import The " moods of the soul's life," 
the " dim streamings of the soul," are expressed 
in them. This they have in common with the 
other Beethoven creations, with all truly musical 
works of Art They manifest it, however, in 
their own way, which is a different one for ex- 
ample from that of the Symphonies. If in the 
Symphonies the moods are mainly objective, uni- 
versal, although presented in the light of the 
Beethoven subjectivity, in the Sonatas you recog- 
nize a pure subjective soul's life ; here the ex- 
tremely individual moods of the musician are 
diffused throughout; he abstracts himself from 
the objective powers of life and seems related 
only to himself, to his own inmost self, and buried 
in the inmost secrets of his heart What is want- 
ing here in a more objective universality, a more 
objective wealth, is made up by a more subjective 
depth ; the horizon is a less comprehensive one, 
but goes down to greater depth of individuality. 

One arrives at a still deeper appreciation of 
the Beethoven Sonatas by comparing them, in 
respect to ideal contents, with those of Haydn 
and Mozart The greater power and significance 
on the side of Beethoven is instantly apparent, 
and the same observation extends to all of Beet- 
hoven's instrumental music. This characteristic 



side and its more obvious deductions have been 
stati>d with great conciseness by Brendel in his 
lectures on the history of Music, p. 338. I may 
be permitted to cite his own words. He says : 
" What is eminently characteristic of Beethoven's 
instrumental music is its gi*cater power of thought 
and meaning, which had at the same time as a 
consequence an intensification and expansion of 
the means of expression. In consequence of this 
greater significance of contents, we see a striving 
after the utmost definiteness of expression, where- 
by pure music, untrammelled by any words, be- 
came capable of representing perfectly distinct 
states of mind. In earlier times, with Haydn 
and Mozart, the work of instrumental music was 
•for the most part a free play of tones of a more 
vague and general expression. Beethoven, on 
the contrarv, marks definite situations, describes 
dearly recognizable states of soul. Closely con- 
nected with this stands the poetic direction which 
he follows, the striving to bring a poetic image 
before the hearer's mind ; and equally closely 
the dramatic livingness of his compositions, called 
forth by the unfolding of the thought in the pro- 
cess of representation. Formerly, with Mozart, 
an intellectual, logical working up was what de- 
termined the form of the musical piece; now 
this treatment falls into the background, is no 
longer the leading, the only shaping principle, 
and the composer follows his poetic plan, causing 
to move before us a great eoul picture, rich in 
various contrasted moods. Finally, it is the hu- 
moristic element, that makes itself acknowledged 
in his works." According to this, then, the gen- 
eral subjec^matter of Beethoven's music is some 
definite state of soul, some distinct poetic image ; 
this in single Sonatas will express itself in spe- 
cial, individual forms. 

The catalogues of Beethoven's works show 32 
piano-forte Sonatas for two hands, and one for 
four hands. They bear the opus numbers 2, 6, 
7, 10, IS, 14, 22, 26, 27, 28, 31, 49, 53, 64, 57, 
78, 79, 81, 90, 101, 106, 109, 110, 111. The di- 
vision into the five groups above indicated gives 
the following result, which will be more clearly 
confirmed in the discussion of the single works : 

Pint Group (Preliminary step to the Haydn- 
Mozart period) : Op. 6, 49, 79. 

Second Group (Haydn -Mozart period) : Op. 2, 
7,10,13. 14,22,26. 

Third Group (Tranation to the second period) : 
Op. 27, 28, 31, 54, 78. 

Fourth Group (Second period, works in which 
Beethoven's individuality is fully pronounced) : 
Op. 53, 57, 81, 90. 

Fifth Group (Third and laat period, worics in 
which Beethoven's Bubjectivity is wholly with. 
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drawn into itself and isolated): Op. 101, 106, 
109, 110, 111. 

The reader will be struck with the fact, that in 
this classification sometimes later opm numbers 
are thrown into earlier g^'^up''' This too will be 
justified in the discu.s5ion of the single Sonatas. 
Suffice it to rt-mark here, that the opus number 
can be regarded only as a very deceptive sign, 
and by no means a:i an absolute cnterion for de- 
termining the relative position of the single 
work ; the more so since, as may readily be 
imagined, in the publication of Beethoven's works 
the requisite care and regard to the special worth 
of the given composition was not observed ; un- 
called hands muMt have had part in iL Accord- 
ing to our conviction, the order of a work can 
only be determined by its intrinsic worth ; the 
opus number is of secondary eonsequenre. 

The Tune Clapton. 

Extract from a diar}- kept by Haydn when in 
London : 

" 1791. A wi'ok before Whitsuntide I heard 
upwaixls of 4000 children sing in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral ; a Conductor gave the tim(». No music 
ever affected me so powerfully in my life. All 
the children, neatly clothed, entered in prones- 
sion ; the organist plnyed over the tune verj- sim- 
ply and smoothly, and the young perfonners then 
began the hymn all at the same time." 

This hymn^ as Haydn terms it, was a chant, 
composed by ^Ir. John Jones, then organist of 
St. Paul's. Tlie manuscript shown to Mr. Beyle 
by Haydn himself was undoubtedly a copy of 
this chant, the il/<"W^ of which is printed, though 
not quite accurately, in the Leftres sur Hnyiln. 
A composition that so powerfully affected the 
great composer is worth preserving; and as we 
believe that it is not published in a correct and 
practicable form, we here insert a copy from the 
author's MS. : 
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This chant was performed in the following 
manner when Haydn heard it : The first portion 
of the bars was sung by the choir, accompanied 
by the organ ; the thousands of children assem- 
bled, and who were well instructed for the pur- 
pose, responded in the second portion. The third 
was then given in the manner of the first, and the 
fourth in a similar manner to the second ; alto- 
gether producing an effect that baffles descrip- 
tion, and which could not have failed to operate 
with extraordinary force on such strong religious 
feelings, united to such susceptibility of musical 
impression, as the great composer possessed. 



The above is from the Ilarmonicon, Bombct 
is an assumed name, which is probably well 
known to many of the readers of the Journal as 
attached to a small Jind interesting Ixwk, trans- 
lated into English, with the title, " The Life of 
Haydn, m a Series of Letters written at Vienna. 
Followed bv the Life of Mozart, by L. A. C. 
Bombet. With Notes bv William Ganliner, 

m 

Author of * The Music of Nature,* " and ivpul>- 
lished in Providence al)Out 1820, and in Boston 
in 1839. The work in the original beai-s the 
title of ** Lettres sur Haydn," and the n-al name 
of the author was Beijle, if author he may be 
called; for it seems to have been pretty well 
pi-ovcMl that the whole thing was stolen from a 
work bv an Italian resident of Vii-nna. a friend 
of Haydn, named Caipfini. 

From my Diary. No. 16. 

It was generally iK-licvod, up to tlie present time, 
that there reniRinecl noiliin^r of Sirndcllai's conipo-i" 
tions hut the famous hvnm which he wa-* sinj;injr in 
the Sixrine Chapel at" the motn^-ni when the tlirec 
n«sacsin'( despatrhcd Rfjnin-st him hy the patriciuns of 
Venii'C were ahoiit to murder him. 

/)fc. 6 — Now here i« a paniKniph which will po 
the rounds of the ne«!>pnppr<, and be read from 
Maine to California, " while Truth is putting on his 
boot!?." That is the way with sueh trash. All the 
authorities that I know, — Hawkins, Burney, Gerher, 
Schiliinjj, Gassner, the various Knglish collections of 
Musical Biography, &c., &r.. — aurcc that the music 
which touched the hearts of the assassins was Stra- 
della's Oratorio, *' San Giovanni Battista," which he 
was conducting in the Church of San Giovanni Lat- 
crano ; moreover, I should be ulad to know of any 
case in which a strange singer has been allowed to 
exhibit his powers in the Sixtine Chapel. Bui it 
was generally believed that nothio); but that hymn 
remained of his compositions. Ah, indeed I General 
Belief had better turn to Burney, vol. 4. p 105, el peq. 
He will find there some fourteen compositions of Stra- 
della mentioned, one opera, one oratorio, airs, ducts, 
and madri;:als. The oratorio is fully described, and 
a long duct copied. Burnoy's words, in one place, 
are : *' His compositions, which are all vocal, and of 
which I am in possession of many," &c. In Novello's 
Fitzwilliam Mu<ie, he will find a quintet from the 
same work. In the German " Cn?ciltB " he will find 
a motet in 6 parts, and in Dr. Crotch's volumes of 
•' Specimens" canzonets and madrigals by him. In 
fact, all the great musical libraries of England and 
Germany, and I doubt not of other countries, have 
more or less of his works. 



[From the N»w York Munical Review ) 

Schcelcher's Life of Handel 

[CoDtlDued frntn page 290] 

It was probably during this stay in Hanover, 
(in 1717,) that he wrote his German oratorio, 
Th^ Pas5iVin."— Sthffilcher, page 66. 

We think not, as we will endeavor to show. 
The fact that even the existence of this work has 
been enveloped in m)'^terv' in England, ever since 
Burney's doubtful mention of it, is not verj- 
creditable to the musical writers of that country. 
Certainly there are sources enough for materials 
to decide the question, had any one added a spirit 
of research to a knowledge of the German 
language. As a unique work of the great master, 
and one in which he came in direct competition 
with two of the greatest masters of his age, not 
to mention Matth'eson, it well deserves the space 
accorded to it by M. Schoelcher, and, indeed, a 
more extended notice, to which end we will give 
several of the notices of it which have fallen 
under our observation. We begin with Matthe- 
son, who again sufiers in the translation made for 
M. Schoelcher: 
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** The other musical dramas fiom Handel's pen, 
as liinulih, 1715, Oriana, 1717, with the betore- 
mentioned Afjrippine, 1718, Zenohia, 1721, Muzio 
SccEvola MuX Florlfianfes^ 1723. Tmncrhtu^ Jubu* 
Casa?', and Otto, 1 725, Ilichard /., 1 729, Athtielus, 
1 730, C/co fit/a. (otherwis*' calh d by its right 
name. Porus,) and Jw/ifh. 1732, finally the 
UcHlcl'uula, 1 734, have been played liere in his 
absence, and were siMit to us from abroad. Such 
was the case also with the mu.*(ic to Hrockes' 
PoMsion^ which he also compiK'd in Kngland. and 
sent hither by ])ost. in an unconunonly (*losi>ly 
written score.* 

" l^c following information re.«4])ecting this 
oratorio is from a preface [to the Libretto] printed , 
in 1719 : ' It is not a subject for surprise that the 
four f/reut nuLsicians — who as such liH>e gained 
inunortal fame by the many and exquisite master- 
pieces which they have given to the world — Herr 
Kciser, Herr Handel, Herr Telemann, and Herr 
Matthcson.t should have taken the givatest delight 
in setting such a text to music ; in doing which 
they have Ix'en so remarkably successful that the 
most accurate judge of good mnsic is fon-ed to 
acknowledue that he knows not what is left to be 
desired in sweetness, artistic merit, and the natural 
expn*s.«*ion of emotion, or which to j>lace highest 
in rank, without ex|x)sing himself to the <hmger 
of making an erroneous dccission. Himt KciM-r's 
nuisic was given several tinics formerly, with the 
highest approbation. That of Herr M.ittheson, 
already beartl twice this year, has leit with the 
auditoi-s an undvinjj memorial of his rirfu. Now, 
however, it is intended next Mon<lay (in Holv 
Week) to pei-form the music of Herr Handel, 
and on Tues<lay, that of Herr Telemann,* " etc. 
— Ehrenpfbrte. pagt- 9G. 

Mattheson adds in a note : '* Although mv work 
was the last in order of com[>osition, it had been 
performed sometimes in private, and sometimes in 
public, in 1718, before that of Handel; although 
that had long been here, as well as Telemann's." 
Again : ** Among my notes for the year 1718, it 
appears that he, [^lattheson himself.] in February, 
set the celebrated Passion by Brockes to music, 
and on the 19ihof the same, was honored therefor 
by a visit from the author of those most select 
words. Now as it happened that on the 1 1th of 
March the director of the Cathedral music died, 
Mattheson on the 24th took solemn possession of 
his C'ltwiiicat^ taking also a new oath of ofhce. 
On Palm-Sundav, he produced the above-named 
Paxsions-Ch'atonum in the Cathedral, with a very 
large number of performers, and to the applause 
of many thousand auditors," etc. — Ehrcnpforte, 
pace 204. 

\Ve have thus gone beyond 1718. 

Telemann does not give us the date of his 
composition exactly ; but speaks of it in connec- 
tion with the SerenatOy which he composted and 
produced upon the Roemer Platz in Frankfort-on- 
Alaine. at tne great festival in honor of the birth 
of the Emperor Charles VI/s son, Leopold — *-the 
Archduke of Austria and Prince of Asturia" — 
and of the pomp with which it was performed in 
the Cathedral of that city — ** most of the members 
of the reverend clergy took their places at the 
altar in their pontifical robes." Tlie child was 
born April 13th, 1716, and M. Scha?lcher proves 
Handel to have been still in London in June of 
that vear; so there can be no doubt that his Pas- 
sion was composed there, as Mattheson states. 

On the other hand, Reiser's compa<iilion was 
performed in Holy Week, both in 1712 and 1713, 
and was so popular that six pieces out of it were 
printed with the title. Auserlesfne SoUtuquia^ in 
1714, with a dedication dated Feb. 21st. (See 
Gerber's Lexicon, and Lindner's '• Erste Stehende 
Deut.«chc Oper.") A cop}' of the *' Soliloquia" 

• Mattheson having been for some years previous 
to the time in question, Secretary of the English 
Legation, and acting, after the death of Wich, as 
Minister Resident, is it not probable that such pack- 
ages were sent directly to him in the mail-bag of the 
Embassy ? Especially as Handel must have known 
how much depended upon him for the performance of 
his works. 

+ To avoid all misconceptions, these names are here 

?;iven in the order of time in which their compositions 
bllowed each other. [These are the words of the 
writer of the preface*] 
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is in the lloyal Library at Berlin. Again: 
Turning from the " Ehrenpforte," we find the first 
fifty pages of Mattheson's ** Critira Musica," 
(1725,) occupied by MeluphUe and his traehcr, 
with a di^ussion of tlie question liow to eoiiij)08e 
an oratorio ; *• a certain J^asshm" forming the 
basis of the diah)giie. Forkel, in his *' Allg. 
Literatur der Musik," :*ay8: " A splendid eritii-i?ni. 
The Passion liere examined is «iid to be tliat of 
Handel." Lindner coincides with him. A 
comparison of the score with tlie article would 
ojisily decide the point. In Marpurg's " Critische 
Briefe," (vol. i., page 50.) we read : *• It is perhaps 
the first irooil criticism which has been written 
upon a vocal com])o.^ition since vocal nmsic 
existed." Lindner remarks, (Stehende Oper, 
page 15-t :) '• The extninely unfavorable criti(;ism 
of an oratorio which he has used as an example 
in his ' Critica Mu>ica/ to show how a work of that 
class should not be set to nmsic, is said to relate to 
a work by Handel. As this composition seems to 
be lost, there is, of coui*se. no means of deciding." 
Fortunately the work is not lost. 

What Mattheson, in the introduction to his 
dialogue, says upon this point, is this: ^^ Whether 
we borrow the subj«'ct [of the discoui-se] from the 
nuisic-di rector in the moon, or the grand canell- 
meister of the sun, is nobody's business, so long 
as we carefully i-onfine oui*selves to truth and 
justice, guaixl against the foul prcjwitcivm autori- 
tatisy name and abuse nobody ; but, on the other 
hand, proceed throughout with all disi-retion and 
honest courtesy. And this shall be the case, as 
much .*50 as if it was my own labors and my own 
production about which the coUeffium critivum is 
Iiolden. Whoever pleases may indeed look upon 
it as such, 1 am perfectly willing. For I should 
be glad to make my own errors, which are like 
the sand upon the seashore, of use to the world, 
and I wish it to be clearly understood, that I will 
do nothing to any man in this manner which I 
would not do in regaitl to my own works, or which 
I should not learn with peHect ecjuanimity had 
been done by another." 

Let us turn now to Eschenburg's translation of 
Burney's Com mem oration of Handel. Burney's 
reference to the Passion calls out the following 
note from the Gennan author: *' I will add that 
this oratorio bears the tide. Dtrfur di^ Silnde der 
Welt (fetnnrtprte und Kterhende Jesu, and that it 
was also s<.»t to music by Reiser, Telemann, and 
Mattheson. I have Handel's score before me, 
which, on many accounts, deserves all attention, 
and in which the composer so clearly surpasses 
the more- than-ever-affec ted poet." 

Two works are mentioned in the AUgemeine 
Mw. Zeitung^ as " Passions- Oratorio," by Handel. 
Empjindungen beim Gruhe Jesu, published by 
Breitkopf and Hurtel, and often performed in 
Germany, but which proves to be only the Queen 
Caroline Funeral Anfhem with a new text; and 
the one in question, Dtrjiir die Siinde^ etc. This 
is mentioned twice ; first in vol. xvi., p. 60.3, note: 
" Haydn, during his residence m London, 
received the original score as a present from the 
Queen of England,* and this s^^ore is probably 
now (18M) to be found among the manuscripts of 
Haydn, in possession of Prince Esterbazy. The 
Hartel firm, in Leipzig, received from Haydn a 
copy of the original score, and thus Herr Hartel 
is now in possession of this rare treasure, the 
publication of which — even if confined to the 
choruses — must interest, in the highest degree, 
every admirer of true church-music, but most 
especially all .musicians, who are searching the 
sacred depths of the art. The only changes 
necessary are in the text, which here and there 
falls too deeply into the common and inelegant, as 
is remarked above." 

And again, in vol. xxxiv., p. 109. Here the 
above particulars are repeated with the remark 
that the work was never printed, but that 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel are willing to furnish copies. 
The opera Judith^ which, as we have seen 
above, is noticed by Mattheson, we do not find 

* Oriesinger, in bis sketch of Haydn's life, says: 
** He was called upon to perform several times before 
the Queen, ^ho presentea to him the manuscript of a 
German oratorio, by Handel, entitled the Saviour on 
the Croat, the only one be composed in that language." 



mentioned by M. Schielcher, notwithstanding 
Burney alludes to it as an oratorio. Eschenburg 
says in a note : *• This was not an oratorio, as Dr. 
B. thinks, but an opera; moreover, this Judith 
was not the Judith of the Bible, but a wife of 
Ludwig the Pious. The ail's are nearly all 
Italian; the German recitative by Telemann. It 
appenrs to be but a pa.sticcio." 

Lindner ( onfirms Eschenburg's gues.»j. In his 
list of liandmrg operas, we read: 

** 241. Judith, wife of the Emperor Ludwig 
the Pious, or Victorious Innocence, patched 
together, out of a Lothario performed in London 
and another in Vieniui. The airs are by Handel 
and Chal'eri. The recitatives translated by 
Hamann. were compo.sed by Telemann. A score j 
is in the Roval Library at Berlin." 

We may as well ciuote two short passages here 
from Mattheson, which show his disposition to do 
justice to Handel's great talents, and, at the same 
time, give all the information we have obtained 
upon another work by him. They are from the 
Orgnnisfen Probe. 4to. Hamburg, 1719. 

'• W'hosoever, for example, will neither play nor 
study the D-sharp minor and other Modes of this 
sort, because they are nnt to be met with contin- 
ually in all trivial and ridiculous concert pieces, 
would make bald work of it, should he ha])pen 
to come into conflict with aMi*. Handel, that is, 
undertake to do justice to the works of that 
celebrated man, should they be placed before him. 
We have from this world-renowned author, a 
cantata, called lAicreliOy and already pretty widely 
known, in which modulations not only into 
D-sharp minor, but into C-sharp major, and other 
keys, frequently or*cur. The piece is in F-minor, 
and will perhaps furnish us with some examples 
in this work." 

** In proof of this, [that C minor can modulate 
into A-tlat,] a cantata, by Mr. Handel, may serve, 
which happens to lie just at hand. Tiaie, it is not 
printed, (nor do I know whether any thing by this 
so famous author is to be found in print or 
engraved — at which I wonder,) but it is in the 
hands of nmiy persons, and bears the title 
Lucretia. The first words are, ' O !Numi eterni,* 
etc., and the second aria has, at the beginning of 
the second part, this passage." (Here follow nine 
measures of muaic.) Organisten Probe, pp. 15,167. 

"Judjjinfj by its name, the violetta was the 
diminutive of viola; viola, violetta, large and 
small tenor. I give this genealogy' without 
poyitively aflirming its exactness," — Schoclcher. 
P. 142. 'Te.xt and note. 

We find no difficulty in regaifl to the violetta, 
but must confess oui*selves somewhat in the dark 
as to the violetta marina, mentioned upon the 
same page. W'e will quote a few authorities 
which we have at hand, sufTicient as it seems to 
us, to clear up the difficulty with the first-named 
instrument. 

Mcttheson should be good authority in tenns 
used by Handel, in 1732, not only as one of the 
great collectors of musical works of that age, but 
as beinj; so long connected with the theatre in 
which Handel began his career, and a composer 
of much if not of great mu.sic. We therefore 
quote from his * Neu-eroiTnete Orchester." 1 2mo. 
Hamburg, 1713.) P. 283. 

" The full-toned viola, violetta, viola da braccio 
or brazzo, is of a larger size and proportion than 
the violin ; otherwise is of the same nature, and 
is tuned but a fifth lower, namely, \. 7i. g. c. It 
serves for the middle parts in various ways, a.s 
viola prima, (being tuned to the high or real alto,) 
viola seconda, (same as tenor,) etc., and is one of 
the most nece.ssary pieces in a harmonic concerto; 
for when the middle parts are wanting, the har- 
mony is lost, and when badly performed all the 
rest will be discordant. Occasionally also, a 
virtuoso plays a braccio solo, and it is common to 
set complete *arien con violetta all* unisono,' 
which, on account of the depth of the accompani- 
ments, sound right strange and pleasing." 

Grassineau (8vo. London, 1 740) says : " Vio- 
letta, or little viol, is in reality our triple viol." 

Hoyle (London, 1770) repeats (^rassineau. 

Schilling (Lexicon der Tonkunst) ^ves us : 

** Viola, in Italian viola alto or violetta, also 



viola di braccio, hence in Gennan, bratsche, alt- 
viola. It is not quite correct to call this instru- 
ment simply viola. In the Italian it is called 
violetta, viola alta, or also viola di bra(tcio," etc. 

C. P. E. Bach published four Orchestral Sym- 
phonies at Leipsic, in 1 780. On the title-page 
the bowed instruments mentioned are violins, 
bratsche (viola), violoncell, and violon ; but in 
the score the bratsche part is headed violetta. 

That there wa.s some connection between the 
Iromba marina and the violetta, we have not the 
least doubt. 

In the I^ndon Gazette, No. 961, Feb. 4, 1674, 
is advertised : " A rare concert of four trumpets 
marine never hi?ard of before in England. If 
any pei^sons desire to come and hear it, they may 
repair to the Fleece Tavern, near St James's, 
about two of the clock in the afternoon, every 
day in the week except Sundays. Every con- 
cert shall continue one hour, and so begin again. 
The best pUces are one shilling ; the others six- 
pence." 

[CoocluMon next week.] 



The Opera IIovses or Evhope; — No. Ill, Les 

Italikxs — Pahis. • 

Paris, Nov. 18. — One morning I issued forth 
from my den (au quatrieme), and started off 
towards tlie Boulevards, like a lion seeking what 
I might devour. Nobo<ly thinks of commencing 
the day here without imbibing that modern nec- 
tar, cafe au lait, which is to be obtained only in 
France ; and as the same modem nectar is at 
once the cheapest and most delicious of bevera- 
ges, it is no womler that everybody imbibes. 

Following everybody's example, I entered a 
little cafe, and, while taking my frugal meal, 
was fortunate enough to get the morning's paper. 
First looking over the American news, then run- 
ning down the column relating to England, and 
just glancing at the space devoted to the discus- 
sion of that eternal Moldavian and Wallachian 
question, my eye met the list of entertainments 
for the evening. They were various, but I only 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
those that oflered musical attractions. These 
were numerous. 

First, there were the Concerts dc Pari^,8i series 
of nightly miscellaneous vocal and instrumental 
concerts, got up in the style of Jullien's. 

Next came the Theatre Lyrique, with its an- 
nouncement of Oberon. 

Then there was the Opera Comique, announc- 
ing two operas — Zumpa and Don Pedre* 

The Grand Opera was devoted to Le Corsaire^ 
a superb ballet, the last work of Adolphe Adam, 
in which Rosati, the most popular danseuse now 
in Paris, was to appear. 

The Italiens oflered Rigolctto, with Mario in 
the chief tenor role. It was three years since I 
had seen this opera, at the first and last time it 
was produced at the Academy of Music in New 
York by Ole Bull. Since then it had been fre- 
quently reviled and spoken contemptuously of by 
D wight* s Journal and other competent authori- 
ties, and I have observed that when any ex- 
tremely anti- Verdi critic wanted to be particu- 
larly blighting in his denunciations, he would use 
the phrase, ** such trash as Rigoletto" To be 
sure, it was a little curious that the refined, intel- 
ligent audiences of Paris, accustomed to the best 
of music, should admire and frequently listen to 
" such trash " ; but then they are not supposed to 
know as much as the blighting critics. 

So in the evening, deploring the sad taste of 
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the Parisian public, I went with a large repre- 
sentation of them to hear the trash, and being 
early, took my place in the queue before the 
doors of the Salle Yentadour. The home of the 
Italian Opera in Paris is the most imposing in 
appearance of all the public places of entertain- 
ment in the city, slightly resembling in its exte- 
rior the Academy of Music in New York. It 
stands in the centre of an open place, quite de- 
tached from any other building, and was erected 
not many years ago, afler designs by Messrs. 
Huv^ and de Guerchy. It is one hundred and 
fifty-four feet in length, by one hundred and ten 
feet in breadth. The principal front is divided 
into two stories, crowned with an attic, a heavy 
portico, supported by a colonnade of pillars, run- 
ning along the entire front The lower storj' 
presents a range of nine arches, with Doric col- 
umns, and in the upper story the arched windows 
of the saloon correspond with the arcades be- 
neath, and are supported by Ionic colunms. 
Above the entablature, and in front of the at- 
tic, are eight statues of the Muses, Urania being 
omitted. Blank arcades, continued along the 
sides and back of the building, support the upper 
story with its balustrade windows. The entire 
edifice is built of cream-colored stdne, and at 
night a row of small jets of gas runs along the 
front of the portico, in the centre of which the 
Imperial initial N is also seen formed by jets of 
light. The appearance when illuminated, as it 
is every evening when there is a performance, is 
brilliant in the extreme. As this is the most 
recherchd place of amusement in the city, and 
frequented by the wealthier classes of citizens 
and foreigners, the prices of admission are cor- 
respondingly high. To the boxes the price is 
ten francs and over, while the cheapest part of 
the house — the parterre, corresponding to the 
parquette in American theatres — is four francs, 
or about eighty cents. It should be remembered 
that in all the Parisian theatres the greatest part 
of the parquette is occupied by what are termed 
" stalles d'orchcstro,'* handsomely cushioned seats 
at exorbitant prices, so that, in fact, the parterre 
comprises but a few of the rear seats. The claque 
system is abolished in Italian Opera at Paris, 
though in full force at all the other opera houses 

of the city. 

As the doors are opened, and you enter the 

lobby, your attention is Arrested by a statue of 
Rossini, that occupies a prominent place ; but the 
Louis Napoleon-like policemen do not give you 
time to examine it, for they tell you to pass on 
towards three men, with white neckcloths, who 
sit in august state, behind a high counter, to re- 
ceive your ticket Passing this ordeal, you are 
nshered into the interior of the house. 

The interior is semicircular in form, and, with- 
out being absolutely splendid, yet impresses by 
its brilliancy and the indefinable idea of wealth 
and refinement that seems to pervade the very 
atmosphere. It is not a very large auditorium, 
holding only about thirteen hundred persons. 
The general decorations are gold and red ; the 
ceiling, finescoed in lozenge-shaped compartments, 
represents a cupola, through which a blue sky 
appears. From the centre depends a chandelier, 
and the house is also lighted by lamps, covered 
with globe shades, and attached to the partitions 
that divide the boxes, but so arranged as to be 
quite out of the way of the occupants, and not 
protruding in front so as to intercept the view — 



a capital plan, which might be imitated to advan- 
tage in American theatres. The performances 
take place on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays — the latter day being a great gala 
for all the theatres, when they oficr unusual 
attractions, and are invariably crowded to ex- 
cess. 

The auditorium has in a short time gradually 

become filled with the elite of Paris, amons whom 
are mingled many strangers. Yonder is an in- 
credibly rich Count from Russia, and in another 
box is an Oriental-looking personage in a turban, 
and glittering in jewels, who is, they say, some 
East Indian prince. The toilettes of the ladies 
are elegant, but not nearly as elaborate as may 
be seen at the ojieratic performances in the large 
cities of the States, while not one of those grace- 
ful garments .called opera cloaks, so much worn 
at the Academy of Music in New York, is visible. 
Indeed, I have often seen at the latter opera 
house a far more brilliant audience than at Les 
Italiens in Paris. 

By and by, the members of the orchestra issue 
out of their subterranean retreat under the stage, 
tune their instruments, and at the signal com- 
mence the short introduction to Rigoleflo. Tlic 
opera is so well known to those familiar with the 
lyric stage, that it would be superfluous to speak 
of it at length. Though not one of Verdi's best, 
it yet contains some delicious melodies, and one 
concerted piece — the Bella fg^ia dclVamore of 
the last act — that do no discredit to one, who, 
however much he may be decried, is certainly 
the most popular composer of the day. As to 
the performance itself, it was good, but not super- 
latively so. Mario is so sure of his reputation, 
that he does not take the pains to preserve it, 
and is careless to a degree that in any other less 
renowned tenor would bring down the marked 
disapprobation of the house. Pie is also growing 
corpulent, and can no longer be considered the 
Adonis of the stage. He omitted, in the rendi- 
tion of his rdle, the two most elaborate arias, and 
in the well-known melody. La Donna 2 mohUe^ 
created no sensation whatever, scarcely winning 
a single clap of applause. But in the beautiful 
solo that precedes and then forms part of the 
grand quartet, he seemed to arouse himself, and 
show what he can do when he is willing to take 
the trouble. Opinions may difier, but for my 
part I would much rather hear a mediocre but 
careful and painstaking artist, than a lazy crea- 
ture who acts on the stage like Dickens' " Debili- 
tated Cousin," and even seems tb suppress hu 
yawns with difiiculty. 

After the first act, we will take a stroll about 
the house, and enter the/o^er, which is already 
quite filled with promenaders, and presents the 
appearance of a ball-room. It is large, hand- 
somely carpeted, indefinitely reduplicated by nu- 
merous mirrors, and most brilliantly lighted. 
Busts of Grisi, Mario, Alboni, Graziani, and 
other operatic celebrities adorn its walls, while 
from one end the Emperor Napoleon III., in 
marble, looks at his beautiful Empress Eugenie, 
whose bust stands at the opposite end. A crazy 
man attempted to break the Emperor's bust a 
few nights ago, while the foyer was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen, some of whom laughed, 
some shrieked, and some called the police, who 
quickly appeared, and marched the iconoclast off 
to a lunatic asylum. When in Paris, Louis Na- 
poleon attends this Opera frequently, and the 



Imperial Box is of course always ready, and dis- 
tinguished by its rich drapery of crimson velvet 

We resume our seat in time for the second act, 
and listen to the aria of the prima donna, Mme. 
Saint Urban. She is young and pretty, with 
an intelligent countenance, but is not a first class 
artiste. Her voice is powerful, and almost pierc- 
ing, and her vocalization is studic<1, but not per- 
fect She has recently made a failure in Tra- 
viatOf but sings very well in lligoletto, and as she 
is now to the stage, may bo considered a very 
fair and promising singer. Signor CoRSi sings 
the part of the revengeful Buflbon excellently, 
and acts it with gi'cat effect His voice and 
method are wonderfully similar to those of our 
friend Amodio, though he has not as much vocal 
power. His efforts have brought an encore for 
the final duct of the third act The trifling part 
of Madelon is assumed by Mnie. Nantier Di- 
DiKR, well known in the States as an admirable 
contralto ; but she should never attempt to pei^ 
sonate the character of a youthful peasant girl. 
The opera ends with the discovery by Rigoletto 
that he has kille<i his daughter, the long final 
duet, one of the mos^t affecting things in the work, 
being omitted. The scenery, by the way, is ex- 
cellent, and the chorus numerous and effective. 

At the present writing, the Italian Opera of 
Paris enjoys the services of three prime donne — 
Mme. St. Urban, Mme. STRFFANONi,and Mme. 
Alboni, the latter of whom, recently returned 
from England, has just appeared in her original 
rdle of Cenerentola, Steffanoni, who is a favor- 
ite here, is playing such characters as Lucrezia, 
Elvira in Ernani^ and Leonora in Trovatore. On 
the whole, Italian Opera is given no better here 
than it has been done in New York and Boston, 
under the magnanimous, non-specie-paying Ma- 
retzek, and I have yet to find the prima donna 
to equal our Lagrange. Trovator. 

Springfield, Masb., Dbc. 15. — Notwith- 
standing the pressure of ** hard times,'* Springfield 
has determined with a right good will to devote 
a fair share of attention to Music. The Musical 
Institute and the Philharmonic Society meet 
twice in the week, and have been earnestly at 
work, the former on choruses, and the latter at 
the classical symphonies and overtures of the 
great master. Our talented young townsman, 
E. J. FiTZRUOR, has been chosen Director by 
both Societies, and much harmony and good feel- 
ing exists. A month since, the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, of your city, gave an excel- 
lent concert here, which has awakened the activ- 
ity of our Societies ; and application was made 
to open the new Music Hall, just completed by 
Mr. Haynes. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
were engaged to asmst, and on Friday evening of 
last week the hall was opened with one of the 
best concerts ever given by our own musicians, 
to a large and brilliant audience. The pro- 
gramme was rich and varied — for the most part, 
classical music, embracing compositions of the 
immortelles, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, &c. 

The performance commenced with the old and 
familiar Overture to Le Calije de Bagdad, which 
was spiritedly given, and put the audience in 
good humor. Then followed a chorus from Rob- 
ert le Diable, well sung ; the first part of the 
programme concluding with Beethoven's First 
Grand Symphony, in C, Op. 21. This was an 
ambttioufl undertaking for us. The symphony 
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was rendered with marked ability, and was well 
receiyed. The Allegro was taken in good time, 
and played with great firmness and precision. 
Next followed the Andante. Most delicately and 
tenderly was the beautiful theme rendered, and 
really admirably performed. The forzandi were 
boldly and vigorously expressed, and we were 
surprised to hear so good a composition so cor- 
rectly played. The Minuets and Trio were 
omitted, the Finale being next given ; here there 
was less of promptness than in the Allegro, the 
second violin having evidently a little too much 
to do. Thanks, however, to Mr. Fries, who 
kindly and instantaneously rendered assistance, 
it passed off remarkably well, reflecting much 
credit on the skill of the conductor and perform- 
ers. The second part of the programme opened 
with Mozart's glorious Overture to Don Giovanni^ 
which was admirably given, and with thrilling 
effect We heartily enjoyed it, as did aldo the 
entire audience. Of the chorusses, those of 
" When winds breathe soft," by Weber, and 
" The heavens are telling," (Creation) were the 
best performed. In the latter an evident im- 
provement hid been made since last winter ; and 
AS tlie orchestra was more efficient, its effects 
were far more apparent 

Of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club we need 
hardly speak. Their solos were magnificently 
performed, and Wulf Fhies, in a violoncello solo, 
elicited a rapturous encore. We hope the time 
will not be long ere we again may listen to their 
marvellous harmonies. We hear it rumored that 
the Musical Institute are about to commence to 
rehearse the Oratorio of the " Messiah." May it 
be true 1 We know there is sufficient talent 
amongst us to get this up, and shall indulge the 
hope. Andante. 

New York, Dec. 15. — The second concert 
of the Brooklyn " Philharmonic Society " came 
off" last Saturday night. The Society has in- 
creased nearly fifty in number since the account 
I sent you of the first concert, so that they now 
number nearly five hundred paying members. 
The programme was as follows ; 

PART I. 

1. Svniphony : No. 4, Op. 90, in A, ..« .Mendelssohn. 
Allegro Vivace — Andante — Minuetto Allegretto— 

Saltarello Presto. 

2. E strano, ^ strano : Aria ^m Traviata, . . . .Verdi. 

Mile. Cairoli. 

3. Romanca- and Rondo : From the Concerto in £, 

Op. 11 Chopin. 

Mr. R. Hoffmann. 

PART iz. 

1. Najaden : Overture, Op. 15, W. S. Bennett. 

2. Andante con Variazioni and Finale : From Sonata 

for Violin and Piano-forte, Op. 47.. ••Beethoven. 
Messrs. J. Burke and R. Hoffmann. 

3. Non ftt Sogno: Aria ttom I Lombard! Verdi. 

Mile. Cairoli. 

4. Overture : Der Freischuts, Von Weber. 

Your readers know all about this famous Sym- 
phony, because you have often spoken of it in 
your Journal^ and spoken of it in a manner, too, 
that enables one to understand the matter. 

Mr. £i8FELD*8 picked band of forty perform- 
ers did themselves and their leader ample justice. 
The audience was in most excellent humor, par- 
ticularly the ladies, who were well prepared to 
enjoy this most delicious music, having availed 
themselves of the previous rehearsals, which ena- 
bled them, of course, the better to understand it 
I take great pleasure in saying, that, so far, 
Fashion has bat little to do with the sucopss of 
these concerts, the prevailing and more general 
feeling being that of real enjoyment of the music. 



Each movement of the Symphony brought forth 
earnest and hearty applause, and the Minuetto 
was repeated, the Andante barely escaping the 
same fate. 

As to the vocal part I can say but little, at 
least in its favor. Mile. Cairoli might possibly 
sing Verdi's music passably well if she had any 
voice; but without any low notes whatever, a 
few disagreeable, thin notes in the middle regis- 
ter, even the clear, birdlike noten of the upper 
register can hardly make her singing tolerable. 
The cud-:ence were very kind, and tried to be 
pleased; but the applause was from a feeling 
purely of sympathy. Mile. C.*s execution, how- 
ever, shows her at least to be industrious, and de- 
termined that no effort shall be wanting on her 
part to ensure her success. 

Mr. Hoffmann played in his usual elegant 
and finished manner. He is one of those care- 
ful, conscientious players, who never forget them- 
selves, but always remember that they are acting 
the part of the interpreter and not the orator. I 
assure you Chopin suffered no injury at the hands 
of Mr. Hoffmann. This received, as it richlv de- 
served, an honest encore. 

The Duo, by Messi-s. Hoffmann and Burke, 
was most exquisitely played, and received an 
unanimous encore. Mr. Burke is too good an 
artist to be heard so seldom iu public. Although 
I always considered him a much better player 
than many who have a larger reputation than he 
has, I was not prepared for the change, the de- 
cided improvement in his playing since I heard 
him last, some two years ago. 

The ever fresh, ever welcome FrehchUtz Over- 
ture' closed this really charming concert, and I 
am confident no audience ever 1^ a concert 
room more thoroughly satisfied than that of the 
second concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
of last Saturday night. Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, a new Comedy Overture by Julius 
Rietz, and Overture to " William Tell," are an- 
nounced for the 8d concert. — The ** Creation " is 
announced with an immense flourish of trumpets. 
Well, if the manager 6nds it necessary to resort 
to such means to get paying houses, no one should 
find fault But it must seem very funny to you 
Bostonians to see us announce the Oratorio of 
the ** Creation," "under the immediate patronage 
of the following [38] most distinguished members 
of the Rev. Clergj' of New York and Brooklyn." 
Well, as I hope to be there, you shall hear how 
it is done. After all this flourish, surely we may 
expect something more than common. 

Bellini. 

Cabl Formes — Our origintl friend Fet, in the 
JVibufie, discourses thus characteristically of the 
great German basso and of bass rdles generally : 

The Opera dnring the la^t four or five ni^^hts has 
enjoyed onusaal success. The audiences have been 
ample, and in fact superior to the real acconnmoda- 
tions of the ane<*onomic*ally constructed hnildin);. 
The novelty in sinKincr has been Mr. Formes; in 
composition, Robert It Diable. The eminent German 
bass vocalist appeared disadvantajjroously at first, as 
he had a cold, rendered evident by a physician's 
certificate, or what was better (or worse), by bin 
diminished ability. For some economical reason, 
basses always tale the part of candidates for the 
gallows — such as villains-in-chief, subterranean sche- 
mers of the flesh or the devil, or at best heavy fathers 
upon whom daughters lean during a bit of* solo in 
the orchestra. But the bass being the manliest 
because the deepest voice, and alone capable of all 
the voices of giving black as well as white notes, (if 
we may so lay on the chromatic distinction), is really 
the truest voice for the heroic lover, as none but the 



brave deserve the fair. Such a lover can be terrible 
as well as tender, diabolical as well as divine, and no 
tenor can have the same scope, even if he bring the 
immense intcllcctualiry of a Duprez to bear upon his 
readings and declamations. Unquenionablv the 
lyrical tragedy, where a Romeo or Othello burns, 
rages, and^dics miserably of love's darts poisoned, 
would gain if intnisted to a great passionate bass 
voice. Bat with these truths, which ought to be 
patent, (composers run in the old grooves, and their 
idea of the expression of man's love Is the voice 
most closely approximatinjii; in vibration and quality 
to the feminine voice. The next innovation In opera, 
therefore should be the transmogrifictttion of the basso 
from the villain into the lover. If such were done, 
some of the greatest artists would show most excel- 
lent qualities little dreamt of in their present circle 
of operatic action. Especially wonid this be the case 
with Mr. Formes. He is no hurricane>deck bass. 
He is a basso-cantante, the very man to show that 
manlv volume and depth of tone are the best for the 
cnind passion. Indeed, we wereconvincedof this in 
hcnrinjr him in Martha^ where he has a little approach 
to a certain kind of scniiment not fonnd in Robert— ^ 
with its out-doorish word nf command, and brimstone 
fatherly despairinirs. But to come to a more 
particular word as to the qualities of this artist: 

Formes is a well-built, stout, intelligent-looking, 
afpreably-visajrcd man, with nothing fiend-like about 
him except what paint atid pls«istcr can effect. The 
quality of his organ is Enirlish, not Italian — and 
there \9 a distinction in national voice as broad and 
clear as in national facial type. This EnKlish quality 
is a certain healthiness, henrtincKS, to he considered 
apart from the spiritual beauty or intenniHed or tear- 
frnusrht expression which the voice may possess 
intrinsically. Hin method is not irreproachable, but 
capable of emendation in his mode of artackinj; the 
notea, which is sometimes defleient in vibratory force 
at the outset of the syllabification. This gives the 
impression of less volume in the louder declamation 
than he really possesses. His style is ample and 
flexile, for while large in serious parts it is easy and 
voluble in the comic. His intonation at first was 
e^regionsly faulty, hut has mended since. As an 
actor he is good — best in comedy. 
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Flnt Concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette 

Club. 

II. 

We were obliged in our notice last week to 
leave ofl* in the middle of M. OulibichefTs de- 
scription of the fourth Quintet (in D) by Mo- 
zart, after translating what he says of the first 
two movements. Allegro and Adagio. He pro- 
ceeds : 

"Menuetto Allegretto (D major, 8-4). An- 
other miracle. To look at this Minuet, or only 
hear the first violin part of it, you would think 
you recognized a purely melodic composition. 
The concatenation of the periods shows a clear 
and perfect musical design ; all the chords show 
themselves logically involved in the melody ; nor 
is there any undecided note, any lacune, from 
which one might infer the co-supremacy of an- 
other instrument ; in a word, these detached lines 
are full of fire, of soul, of graceful, ornate passa- 
ges ; the reappearance of the theme through a 
succession of passages, which lead you to antici- 
pate and wish for its return, and the splendor of 
the concluding sentence, border upon concert 
music. Usually, when a single voice shows this 
character, it excludes the contrapuntal style with 
its complex groundplan ; or, if the composer in 
the accompaniment sets against it any conspica- 
ous rivalries, the result is an overloading, which 
destroys the solo. A multitude of modem works 
give proof of this. 

** We have already said what this Minuet must 
aeem to be to the violinist who looks through or 
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plays through his own single part ; let us now 
look at the score, and see what it actually is. 
When the violin, after expounding the theme in 
the fii-st part of the piece, passes in the second to 
the melodic figures that succeed, the bass repeats 
the same, half in the minor, in his manly and ex- 
pressive language; the first violin imitates in the 
octave the figure of the first violin ; the other 
two parts by turns counterpoint the same figure, 
alwavs following the course of the imitation. It 
is already pretty well complicated ; but wait until 
the theme again comes rouml to the choir-leader, 
and we shall see how the viola at the snme time 
gets hold of it and disputes its possession with him 
at the distance of an eighth-pause, with formal 
inversion of the rhythmical expression, as if the 
violin would sav: 'You jjo entirelv wrong! this 
b the way.' After the pause the second violin 
mingles in the controversy and addresses a word 
to his comrades ; the othci-s declare for the viola, 
and the Minuet becomes literally a canon for two 
voices. Apparently it is the low voices that are 
in the wrong, but Mozart did not qyt \ he has not 
destroyed his melody by science. Had the Min- 
uet been treated as simple counterpoint, it would 
have been a very pleasing little composition ; but 
as it is, it is a precious masterpiece, that fills one 
with wontlcr and delight. . . . Mozart, who was 
all tinngs at once, an ancient and a modern, a 
profound calculator and a great poet, so wrought, 
that the most complex work with him sprang fi-om 

a single inspiration.*' 

" When Mozart wrote the Trio of this Minuet, 
he seems to have thought of the ladies. The la- 
dies are much to be commiserated during our 
Quartet and Quintet Soirees, as much so as at a 
dinner in the English fashion." (What say our 
fair lioston devotees, so constant through eight 
solid seasons ofvthe Quintette Club, to such dis- 
paragement of the musical stom<ich of the sex?) 
" Nevertheless we have always seen them suspend 
their light conversation to listen to this Trio, 
whose Rossini-like style, whose easy grace and 
concert-like hravura^ contrast very agreeably 
with the fiery expression and irresistible impetus 

of the Minuet. 

" The Finale, Allegro (D major, 6-8) is the 

fourth and last wonder of this Quintet. • • • You 
think at once of a rural festival, of a merry 
meeting of villagers, as in the Pastoral Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven " (to which our author is unjust, 
by the way, in ascribing to it the too common er- 
ror of descriptive music, that of describing objects 
literally and objectively). " The fancy, dream- 
ing of country scenes, lets them pass before the 
mind's eye under various aspects, which divide 
themselves well enough into three pictures or 
repetitions. First Picture : a natural and grace- 
ful theme, a rustic ball, in which the roundelay is 
danced to the tones of the bagpipe ; you hear its 
monotonous drone (a muffled bass) ; cheerful 
words of the swains, merry jests of the shephertl- 
esses; a hearty Sunday afternoon's enjoyment. 
Second Picture : the joviality increases, until it 
. occurs to the first violin to sing a rustic verse 
alone. On such occasions no one fails to want to 
join in the chorus ; but it seems that not all know 
the ditty well enough, or that the good people's 
throats are not in tune together. In short, after 
some unfortunate attempts, the thing is given up. 
It will readily be divined, that the rustic verse is 
a fugue theme and the unlucky chorus a five-part 
fugue, of thoroughly scholastic regularity. What 



a woi'shipful pedant this Mozart is ! The fugue 
ends with a series of chords of magical effect. 
Third Picture: Let us try something else; let us 
tell stories. General pause : the ear expects the 
key E major, which has been announced by its 
dominant chord. But we have not yet got so far; 
the four subordinate voices fall into C and assume 
the gait of a simple accompaniment ; the first vio- 
lin begins t6 narrate. Its melodious introduction 
is finished ; euccuragcd by the general attention, 
it is about to proceed, when its companion on the 
left arrests it at I know not what point of the 
story. A dispute arises, in which the viola min- 
gles, under the pretext of hannonizing the opin- 
ions. You neither of you know the stoiy; I will 
tell it to you : and now all listen to the viola, as 
they have done to the violin ; but the viola twists 
the circumstances of the story wholly round. Do 
you know yourself, my dear friend, what j'ou are 
saying, calls out the violin in mocking tones. But 
the other pursues its narrative ; they give it the 
lie direct ; it answers ; they rejoin more sharply, 
and the modulation darkens more and more, so 
that the viola, instead of scuttling a trilling dispute, 
sees itjjclf entangled in a bitter broil. This meets 
pretty fie<iuently with mediators. 

" So far the violoncello has taken no part in 
the quan-el ; it has kept itself quietly and as if 
asleep on its bass side; then one or two short 
tones indicated its displeasure at the disturbance 
of the feast ; at last it loses patience ; and as is 
the way with all phlegmatic people, when they 
are once roused, to show themselves more angry 
than the rest, the violoncello abruptly starts a 
theme in G major, which looks like one of those 
energetic exclamations of whi( h we commonly 
write only the first lettei-s. O ! now the affair is 
waxing earnest. The bass's manner of speech is 
far more weighty than the palaver of the tenor. 
Hence it soon brings to an end the ridiculous and 
pitiable contest which the latter would have raised 
about a trifle ; but by the means a single combat 
gets to be a general strife, and from words it 
conies to fisticufifs. Each arms himself with the 
motive^ which has been thrown like a torch of 
discord into the midst of the company. If it 
breaks in one place, they turn it round and strike 
all the better with it ; the blows fall thick as hail ; 
the chaos and confusion are hideous. Finally, 
when they have boxed one another to their hearts* 
content, and the dose seems sufficient, the origi- 
nator of the tumult, ashamed of his excitability, 
finds that it is about time to put an end to the 
quarrel. To preach reason to madmen, were 
sheer folly. On such occasions a strong arm, that 
shall press the adversary to the wall, is the best 

argument. 
" The bass resorts to this irresistible logic ; he 

takes his deep A and holds it out for eight bars 
long, while the others tr}* their utmost to hit one 
another, and keep up the fight ; but crowded back, 
and cowering under the heavv note, which chains 
their evil wills, they are compelled to reach out 
their hands in sign of reconciliation, which they 
can no longer raise to strike. Gradually they 
come back to better feelings, to peace, to cheer- 
fulness, to dancing, that is to say to the melodic 
theme of the beginning. 

** In a third fugue fragment the composer, in 
true Mozart style, has brought together all the 
reminiscences of the rustic festival, by combining 
the leading ideas of the piece. We hear at the 
same time the melodic or pastoral theme, the 



theme of the little song and that of the dispute, 
besides two other subjects, which divide and in- 
terchange between the voices, in a series of imi- 
tations in the fifth. A really remarkable and 
wonderful aflair. After this the contest between 
the violin and the viola reappears once more, but 
only to end in the most friendly manner by a 
double trill upon the cadence, llie piece closes 
in a tone of tumultuous merriment, quite in the 
spirit of a holiday gathering. The ])etisants toss 
up their hats with loud shouts, and disperse.*' 

llius Mozart's great admirer and expounder. 
May our Quintette Club soon give us another op- 
portunity to listen to this fine work and judge of 
the accuracy of the Russian biographer's analysis 

Next Tuesday evening will he ihc second concert. 
(The Club would gladly postpone if to give any so 
disposed a chance to hear Mr. Everett's address that 
evening; hat ihey find the room engaged for every 
other evening of the week.) They will play Beet- 
hoven's Sixth Quartet (op. 18), in B flat, an old 
favorite; the second Quartet (in D minor) of Mozart 
— old favorite again; and with the aid of Mr. 
Hamakn a piatio Quintet by Spohr (of(**n played in 
New York by Mr. Timm) and parts of a Trio by 
Rubinstein. Mr. Towers, with his rich bass, will 
sing a song by Mendelssohn and Schubert's *' Wan. 
dcrer." 



— 4- 



ITeEdclsEohii's Music to the Greek Trsgediea. 

The *' Orpheus Glee Club," in their concert this 
evening. oflVr to us ihe rare novelty of three Cho- 
russcs from the Greek tragedies of Sophocles, to be 
6ung to music set by McnddsFohn. When we con- 
sider the sublime character of manv of those chorus- 
fCJi, and the peculiar function of the Chorus in the 
Gre( k pln\ s, serving as a sort of mediator between the 
actors and the audience, and commenting in some sort 
of rhythmical |chant upon what is pussing on the 
stage, we ficl that there could not have l^ecn a truer 
artistic idea than that of setting them to music — re- 
alizing and carrying out their original (as it were em- 
bryo) musical aspiration as it could only l>e realized 
after music in these modern times had become an 
Art. It may bean open question how far Mcndcls- 
5ohn*it music has caught the spirit of the Greek ; 
how far bis inspiraiion in this oflbrt sprang congen- 
ially from that of Sophocles. Bat the music which 
he has written to the (Edlpus and the Ahtigone strikes 
us as of the freshest, most original and vigorous that 
he has left. 

He took the suggestion from Frederic William 
King of Prussia, during a summer re>idencc at Ber- 
lin in 1841. Antitjone was the first experiment. He 
composed the music to it in the short space of eleven 
days; consistin;; of an overture; single and double 
choruses for male voices, with full orchestral accom- 
paniments, for all the principal ehorusscs — at least 
all that are lyrical in subject — a dirge, inelodramaiic 
passages where Antigone descends into the vault, 
&c., arid chords here and there accompanying the 
speaking voice Mendelssohn had I'cad Autiffone in 
the original Greek, and so far got his inspirntion 
at first hand. The piece was first played on the 
royal stage at Potsdam, and afterwards, on the 15th 
of October, the king's birthday, before a select audi- 
ence. The venerable Ludwio Tieck presided. It 
was afterwards given at Leipzig, and excited so much 
interest that a meeting of " learned Thebans " signed 
an address to Mendelssohn, thanking him " for hav- 
ing substantially revived an interest in the Greek 
tragedy by his own music to the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles." The play and music have since been pro- 
duced in various German theatres, once at Paris, 
where it was Coldly received, and at Athens itself in 
the original Greek. 

The selections from Antigone to-night are two cho- 
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russet, one on man*ii wondrouii power* and limitations, 
a rich, tweet, pensive and impressive manic ; the other 
the superb hymn to " BacchuH," in which the com- 
poser coiil>l ^ive free rcinn to all hin enthasiasm. 

The music to (Edipua Cofoneus was composed at 
Fmnkrori in 1844, ahonr the snme time that he beiran 
Elijah, and wrote the Violin Cont*erto, and the mu- 
sic to Athalie. The chorus here selected is the one 
which rccoonis the heautics of Coloniis and the plo- 
ries of Athens. The mu<ic is wonderfully faithful to 
the hij^lier and higher kindlin<; enthniiiaMm of the 
word^. We recommend to every one, if he be not 
at home in the Greek, to read the plain prose trans 
lation of both entire tragedies, which he will find in 
Bohn's Classical Library. 

And we advise everybody to po to-night and hear 
these noble compositions sung, so cRVctively as they 
will be by the Orphens. Other excellent attractions 
are set forth, too, in the pro<;ramme below. 



IRustcat d^hii-C^Itat. 



^s^ ^^f^.'H^V/* r-^^- 



A letter from New York, from our esteemed cor- 
respondent, '• t ," comes jo^t too late 

for this week. . . .The annual Christmas performnnco 
of HandcPs " Messiah," which is fixed this time for 
the Saturday evening after Christmas, will be for the 
berwJU of the poor^ and for this renson the tickets 
(with rescrvc<l scats) are put at $1.00. The Music 
Hall, for once, at least, mu«t certainly be crowded. 
The old TTakdel and Haydk Society will come 
out in full force, with a strong orchestra, conducted 
by Carl Zsrrahx, and with Mr. J. C. T). Parker 
at the organ. The inspiring choruses will wake an 
echo of that great Festival last May ; and what is 
more, ibcy will be doing the same noble Christian 
work which they always did when Handel himself 
brou<rht out this oratorio; he kept these bis most in- 
spired strains sncred to the cause of Charity. The 
solos, it will be seen below, arc entrusted to our best 

singers Mr. Zrrrahn proposes a subscription for 

four Orchestral ^Concerts at the Music Hall. Suc- 
cess to him, must be the earnest wish of every lover 
of good music. Let no snch person lose a day*8 
time in putting down his name ; for orchestras arc 
costly and the risk great, and on the prompt filling 
up of the subscription lists depends our only hope of 
Symphonies and Overtures this winter. 

GnSTAV Satter is to give a concert at Dearborn 
Hall, in Roxbury, next Monday evening, a.<sisted 
by Mrs. Harwood, whose singing has made so 
agreeable an impression. Mr. S. will also soon give 
a concert at Old Cambridge. His auditors may be 
sore of hearing some of the most brilliant and 

remarkable piano-playing of the day The Mbv- 

DBLftSOHv QoiNTBTTB Clud had a second very 
successful concert at Jamaica Flnin last Tuesdav. 

• 

Besides some of their choicest lighter miscellanies 
they played the entire second Qnartet of Moznrt, and 
the ** God save the Emperor*' Adagio by Haydn. 
Mr. Powers sang Korner's "Battle Prayer" set to 
music by Hummel, and two of Verdi's bass songs, 
the Infelice, and // Balen, which as the Trnveller well 
says, was one too many, the second being but a fee- 
bler echo of the first. 

The performance of the " Creation," which was to 
have been given on Thursday in New York, has 
been postponed to this evening on account of the in- 
disposition of Herr Formes. The cast also includes 
Mme. Laoranor, Miss Milker and Mr. Perrino. 
The Harmonic Society, over 300 strong, sing the 
choruses under the direction of Mr. Bristow; and 
there will he an orchestra of fifty, conducted by Mr. 
AvscHCTZ. The most remarkable pnrt of the an- 
nouncement is the long list of names of the Reverend 
Clergy, under whose "immediate patronage*' the 
oratorio is given. Rather a left-handed compliment, 
whether to the musical or the religions feeling of 
New York, to intimate that the " Creation " there 
needs such endorsement 1 

The Rev. Hbnbt Ward Bbecrer prefaced his 
sermon a few Sundays since by a brief discourse on 



Music, suggested by two concert notices which had 
been placed in his hands to read to the congregation 
of three thousand. Afr«r speaking of the ennobling 
and refining influence of music, he showed the poor 
economy of giving up concerts. He told those of 
his people who were sufftTing from the pressure of 
the times, not to think, because retrenchment was 
necessary, that the concert ticket should be given up. 
It was far better to throw off the heavy, crushing 
burden of anxiety and care for an hour or two. un- 
der the soothing influence of music, than to drink a 
glass or two of chanipHgnc or brandy to keep up the 
spirits. 

Sig. Perelli, the well-known tenor and teacher 
of singing in Philadelphia, is said to be composing 
an opera, founded on Richardson's old novel, " Cla- 
rissa Harlowc." which is to be produced next Spring 
in Vienna. Mr. Frank Darlkt, of the same city, 
hns finished an opera, which Fitzyerald hopps to see 

produced at the Philadelphia Academy, when Rims 
Reeves, Lncy Estcott and Henry Drayton come ovtr 
next season. 

|ldu?rtisent(|nts^ 

THE FIRST PREMIUM 

At thp iHte Fair of the Amfriran Tn^irnte In the Orydtnl Pal- 
ace, New York, mh» awarded to 

]»IAl¥!¥I!VO'S PATENT 

OTiOAN MET.ODEONS. 

Price from $75 to $300. 

WM. N. MANNING, 
MANUPACTDRBR AND PATENTEE. 
KocKPORT, Mass., Nov. 1957. 

JAMES M. EDNEY, 66 John St. 
Sole Agent for New York City. 

iC^ Aoent* wnntvd In all nnncriipted town* and dtle*. 
(E7* CirruJnrji sent fV^ee to any Mddreisv. 

Harvard musical A8so(!laUon. 

The Annual MM>'inK will be held nn MONDAY EVRNtNO, 
jRnunry ISrh. Wt\ at th>^ Kbvrrr IIodsr. Ruwlne^8 mectlnK 
at 7 o'clnrk precUely. and a P(;MrTC\L ATTENDAyCR It earueKt- 

ly requested Scppir »» 9 oVIock. 

MKNRY WARE, Recording Secretary. 

BoRton, Dec. 12, 1857. 

CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYINQ. 

Mr. r. W HRERBACII b«>g8 Irave to otnte to the dtlaenii of 
Bneton and Roxhury (hut- he Ir prepared to five iniitructlon In 
PlHno-Forte playing ro small rlaa«es 

Lonirexperienre and car^fnl tfSMinlnatlon <»f the «nbjeet have 
ennvlnred him. that besides the icrrat saving nf expense, he ran 
offer some particular a'tvantaires In this manner of tenrhlng. by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of wearlnesa whl<*h seeompanles the pmctire of the flrger 
exercises, scales, fto., and on which a final tuccets so much 
depends. 

For further Infbrmatlon apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Uosbury; or address at the muslr. store* of 0. 
DItson ft VfO. or Kutfsell fc Rlrhardsoo ; or at thU ofBcc. 

October, 1857. 



MLI^E. GA.BRIEI«T^E DE liASffOTTB hat the 
h^nor to announce that she has resawed her Morning 
and Afternoon (^lasses for the Instruction of Young Ladles 
and MIAMI'S on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 56 Qancork Street. 

AUGUST HAM ANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

May be addrpssed at Messrs. Russell h Rlchardson^s 
Music Store. 291 Washington Street. 

SIQNOR AUaUSTO BENDELAEI 

Givei Instrnetion in singing. 

Residence .No. 80 PIncknejr Street. 

WILtlAM A. JOHNSON. 



WBSTFIELD, MASS. 



Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of >ru"ic, haye returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may he addressed at No. 17 Frank Un 
Place, or at MHSsrs. Uasaell k, Richardson*« Music Store, 291 
Washiugton street. 

WILLIAMSCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instrucrlon on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-PORTE, 
and In the TIIBOKT OK MUSIU. Address at his resl- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 



ORPHEUS OLEE CLUB. 

THE SECOND CONORRT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPIIEHS OLBE CLUB will t«ke place on 8ATURDAT 
EVENING, De« 19th. at the MELODKON, under rbe dlrec 
tlon of Mr. Adodbt Kreisbxajin. The Club will be kindly 
assisted by Miss Luct A Doaks, Vocal1<(t, Mr Oostav Sattbb, 
the eminent Pianist, and .Mr W. Schbaubhtadter, Vocalist. 

FBOGBAMME. 

rABT I 

1— The Student's Departurs Frans Otto 

n ( a. Album de Portmlts, No. 22 Unbinstt* In 

I b. Man-he de Concert Satter 

1 — Teraett, f >r Soprano, Tenor and Bass, op. 116. . .Beethoven 

4 — Wanderer's Night Song [«ens 

5— KecUatlTe and Aria from " Le Nxsv di Kii^aro," Moasrt 

6— Double Chorus ftt»Di '^ (Edipus Ooloneox,". . . .MeodelMoho 

PART n. 

1— She is Mine Haerfel 

» ( a. Album de Porrralts, No. 2 Rubinstein 

^ ( b. Pcht'rao Kaotastlqoe Satter 

I a Waldtshrt ) 
b. Im vVNld** } Robert Frani 
c. Er l^t gckommen ) 

4 — Serenade Mnrachner 

e ( a Zuleika Mendelssohn 

\ b Ban'Hrole SchnWrt 

6— Doublr Chorus from " Antigone,'- Mendi Issohn 

TIrket". GO cnts each, may h« hnd xt the music stores of 
Mfssrs Russ**!! h Ki'*hard<'on, Oliver UUson fc Co.. and E. H. 
Wade, and at N. D. Cotton's. Washlns(tou St. 

Concert to commence at 7i( o*clo<'k. 



OBAKBER OONOEBTB. 

NINTH SEASON. 

TriE MFVDRLSSOTIN QnTNTPTTTE CLUB'S Sreond Con- 
rrrr will fMke pl.ice on TUESDAY EYKNINO. Der. '62. at 
Messrs CnirKRKiNo's Rooms. They will be as^ls'i^ by Mr. 
P. II. Powsas. Vot-alln, and Mr A IlAMAicir. Pinnlst. SiK>hr's 
gmnd PiHnn Qnlntvtte. Mosart'n Quarterre in D minor. Beet- 
hoven's R flat Qu<trretre, etc will he ^v«n. See programme 
at music ston*« Comert at 7K precisely. 

Package of Eivhr Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin* 
gle tickets will ha 75 cents each 



ORATORIO FOR THE POOR. 

fVill perform IIaki»il'8 Grand Oratorio, 

THE MESSIAH^ 

On Saturday Evening, Dec. 2eth, ISS?, 

AT THE BOSTON MU6IO HALL, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CTIARITY FUND OP THE 
BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 



Mrs. J. H. Iionq:, Mrs. E. A. 'Wentworth, 
Mrs. T. H. Xhnnions, 
Messrs O. B. Adams and J. Q. "Wetherbee, 

Ilave in Che most liberal manner volunteered their services.— 

R7-A full and effl< lent ORCHESTRA. 

Carl Zirrark Conductor. 

J. C. D. Pahkcr,. ■ . Organist. 

Tlrkfts, irtth reserved seats. ONE DOTXAR each, fbrsala 
at Messrs Ruiisell ft Richardson's, No. 291 Washington street, 
until further notice. 

K7*The perfoftnance will commence at 7 o*clock precisely. 

Lb B. BARNES, Sbcrrart. 

ORCHESTRAL 6ONCERT8. 

CABI« ZRRIIAHIV propnues to give a Serirs of FOtlB 
SUBSCRIPTION f'ONCEHTS at the Boston Mosic Hall, 
during rhe present season. Tlt-kers (V>r tlie Series, Two Dol- 
lars. Subset Iptlon Lists are now in circulation. 



8ACRED MUSIC BOOKS 



ORKATI.Y REDTTCEP PRICES, 

MANY of the fnllowtntr collertlons of Sncred Music are of 
superior merit. On account nf the stringency of tha 
tloM'S the polilishers off*'T them during the present season at 
great discounts from fnrmer prlres. 

The Mrtdern II.«rp, r While) S6 a dncen. 

Bnkrr's Chur> h Music Book. .^6 a doxen. 

The Church Melodist. (White) t6 a dowin. 

The C»n»rreg«tl«nal H -rp. (Barnes) ?6 a dosen. 

The Amerlrnn Harp. (7^unHr) W a dospn. 

Handel Collection of Church Music, (Johnson) S6 a doaso. 

Meli>dlH Pai-ra, (BMki-r) 9h a dozen. 

Bay State CoMecrinn of Churrh Musl<*, (Johnson) |4 a dosen. 

Boiiton Sscrfd Ilainmn^. (Biysdl) f5 m doien. 

The Anriqnnriiin. (MnrshnD) (6 a dmen. 

The Sal»linth Harp, (lleubervrj f3 a doien. 

This will he found an unn^unl opportunity f>r Choirs* 
MuslrHl Societies, SlmrlnK 8< hools. and others, to ohrain new 
supplies of pf>|(tulnr Music Books, or to repli^nUh their present 
stock, as th^ prices at whirh they arv here offfred ant far below 
tbo!<« at which they have been prevlou^-ly sold. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson A Co., 277 Washington St. 



OTTO DRESEL 

May be addreased at Russell ft Rirhardson^s Music Store, 201 
Washington St or at the Messrs Cbtckerlng*s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music le«sons. ^60 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERINO «fe SONS 

Havt reeelTcd Um following awards for their cxhibldon of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



PKOK THB 

MatsaehuMtU Chariuble Keebanio AMoeUtion, 

rOK THB 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

*' For most decided and meritoriout ImproTementa,'* 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM TUB 

American lastitate. New York, 

FOU THE 

BFST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

PeimsTlFania State Airricaltaral Societty 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the niinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Thia noaaa was esUbliabed in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
INO, and op to tbe preivnt time has furnished 19,000 
Plil N08. For the exhibition of then Pianos in tbe United 
Btatfls and in England, they have bcvn awarded — 

Eleyea Gold Medals, 
Seyeateen Silver Medali, 
Foar Bronze Medals. 



WABEKOORIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at Wintbrop IIoum, Boston. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Booma at Ber. A. A. Miner's Church. . . . Pchool Street, Boeton. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Presb. Chnreh), and again 

OROANI8T OF ST. PAUL'S CHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

O. ANDRf! &. CO., 

DipSt of Foreign and American Miuxc, 

1104 CHESTNUT 8TBEET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Igants of J. Andri, Offenbeeh, Pabllshrr of the complete Edi- 
tioas of Beethoten^, Clemend's, Hi^dn*s and Hoaart's works. 



^nt^ems for i\t Coining Stnson. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9y Broadway, NT. 

Anthems for Christmas. 

HOPKINS, E. J.— Let as now forvrn onto Bethlehem, s. A. 
T. a., 19 ctf. 8lngl« vocal parts, 13 eta. Class copy 8 eta. 

CROCE.— Behold, I bring yoa glad tidings: t- A. T. a., 19 cts. 

OR BENE.— Behold, I bring you gUd tiding*: for two Trebles 
or Tenors, with Chorus fnr four ruicer , 88 cents. Separate 
▼oral parts, 22 cents. 



HANDICL —For behold durkneni Reclc. ) ^^ 



cents. 



Th** pc<>pl«^ that walked in darkncM. Air 

For unto n^ a ChlM lit born. 31 ctn. Sep. toc. parts, 25 cts. 

Behold, a Virgin »hall cnnrelre ; iind O ! thou that tellrst; 

AIro 8«>io an«l rhorus. 81 cU. Ditto, 8ta. 6 cu. Separate 

▼ocnl parts. 25 cts. 

JACKSON, (MMShsoi.)— Short and Easy Anthema, soitable 
for Connrry Choirs : — 
Sinff. hcNTens ! (4 voices.) 25 rts. 9ep vocal pnrts, 13 cts. 
Zion ! that bringest good rMingii, (4 voireF,) 63 cu. 
! e«»ine hither and behold. (4 voicei<,) 63 cts. 

NOV ELLO.— Sing unto the Lord : Short Anth«'m for a. A T. a. 
witli a Vfrse for Four Treble*. 19 ct*. Small class copy, in 
score, 8 cts. Separate vocitl parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL.~Bebold. I bring yon Olad Ti<1ings: In full score. 
Ver^e, A. T. B. 69 ctf. S^pMrate rhonis pHrts, 13 rts. 
Behold, I bring >oa Glad Tidings, (nhrldged from the above,) 
from Doyre's Cathedral Mu»ic. Verse, a. 1. 1. 25 cts. 8e- 
pamte vocal parts, 22 rta. 

VITTORIA.— Behold, 1 bring you OUd Tidings: t. A. T. B., 
Folk) siie, 19 cts. Class ropy, in score, 3 cts. 



Carols for ChriKtmas-tidc. 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by tbe Rev Tbomas IlBUfoas, M. A. 

Words, princlpaMy In iinltaiinn of the original, by the 

Rev. J.M. NSAL8,M. A. 

iri^A Mefodies. 

ISmo rise. Sewed, 18 

** In pHokets of 50, 6 00 

" Condensed Four Vocal Parts, 26 

With Voice Parts and Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
Folio music siae, 1 IS 

TheFc Carols may be sung by a Sf»lo voice, «iih accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Org'in, in ahi^-h f^rm they arv printed 
in Music Folio. Ad Ubitum vocal parra for AIro, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in ord^r that, when th»-se votres are 
present, the hnrmnny may be renderM roitipkte without an 
inatrument. The Volume, folio niu»ie siae, 91.18. 



NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS form 
valuable and appropriate prewnrv fur the coming season. All 
the populsr Oratorios by Handbl, IIatdh, Bbetbovbk, Mo> 
BABT, and Mkhdklssobn, pnbltohed in Vocal Score, with Piano 
Forte accompaniment, at from SI to f 1.88 each, according to 
length. These editions are handsomely bound in Parchment- 
Cloth, and are those In general use by Choral Soeietiea and 
Families throughout the United States and England, tnm 
their perfect reliability and correctness. 

<r. A. NOVELLO, 
380 Broadiiray, Bfciv York, 

And at 09 Dean Street, Sobo Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Initmotor of the PUno-Forte, Orgtn &» Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rcaldenec No. 50 Knecland Street. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€iart|Er nf t||t |3ianii anit Ringing; 

IT. S. HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

ijuporters of foreign music, 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAT, corner of Kinth St. 
NEW TOKK. 

C. BREIJSIIVO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU6IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORE, 

Dipot of Erard*$ Grand Pianos. 

CIBCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ OoBitantly on hand a eompleCe aaaortment of AmarioMi 

Pnhlioadona. 



BD'WARD K BAT.CH. MU8I0 AND JOB PRiyTINQ OFglOBl, 



|lch) |)ian0-jForte Srbool 6uibe 

FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BY 



Price $2.50. 



In teaching those who are «iill at the ootpet of their studies, 
the in»cru«*tor finds great difllruky in electing sniuhle pleeca 
for the scholar to practise by way nf relief to bin mechNiiienl 
exerriaes. As the author nf thi^'woik suggests In his preface, 
much depends upon a Jndkloos chntce in thi* respect. This 
rouipilntlnn Is mainly designed ro meet the dtfflrulty lie has 
armniced here a large rollertion of ^hort and pleading melo- 
dies, such as can with snfety he nta*le to acr4>nipany, and 
thereby relieve the fediou*ness of, dry finger txerri^'es In 
tbe course of these llrile pieces, be introduces one by one all 
the various llMie ntcetleiiof pUito playing, with copiciun notes 
■nd explana'lons an to tbe cxpieMinu and method of ex«<nc- 
Ing them They serve m.t merely a« urefnl ttierh»nl(al exer- 
cimes fSnr tbe fingers, but aim as exnmple* <«f the many fnnna 
of piano paKsages. and hs an sdnit ruble preparation f»r nioi« 
eiabomte rontpOKirions, such a» are to be taken up by thnso 
whom he designates aa *■ in the secmd stage " uf their stodlrs. 

The Bvateni of fingering, too, euipln^Ad by this great umitrer 
I* excellent, and t-annot be too highly reromiiiendefi. ^ivt^ry 
consideration Is maiie for the amnlier hand of the young pupil, 
and tbe exercises are so arranged a* to train Itgraduallj for 
the more expended "gnis|M " of the n<a(ored piani>t The 
mechanical exen-ij<es litterfperH^d are preparatory of vluit fol- 
lows, and are througliout dbposed aiih a view to pro g r tea ive- 
ne«s. 

This " Oofde " cannot fall to meet a want which is greatlj 
IWlt. Published by 

&U88ELL U BI0HABD80N. 

281 Waehinston Street, Boston. 



TUB MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a Urce quarto of 80 pagc«, con 
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Thb Opera Houses of Eitropb : — ^No. lY., Grand 

Opbra — Paris. 

Paris, Nov. 20.-—** There is something classi- 
cal," was the sage reflection I made to myself one 
eTening, as I was walking up the Boulevards des 
Capacines — ** there is something classical about 
the Grand Opera, of Paris. The Theatre Lyp- 
ique may be very cheap, the Opera Comique 
may be very comfortable, and the Italian Opera 
may be very brilliant; but they all lack the glory 
which invests the Academie Imperiale de Musique 
— the memories of ** first nights ** of most of the 
famed operas of the modem repertoire I How 
many great works were first produced there I 
That wonderful trinity of operas, Meyerbeer's 
Robert, Huguenots, and Prophete, were first heard 
within its walls, and was not that glory enough 
for one opera house ? Yes, there is truly some- 
thing classical about TAcademie de Musique." 
Having made this observation I felt relieved, and 
directed a small boy the way to Rue Richelieu, 
very happy to have an opportunity of showing 
off to some one that I was quite aufait as regards 
Paris. 

Just at that moment an acquaintance came up, 
and said, ** Bon jour," and how did I do, and I 
was the very one he wanted to see, and he had 
a spare seat, and would I go to the Opera. 

So I asked what Opera. And he said the 
Grand Opera ; and would I go, he again inquired. 

Would I go ? The innocence of the creature ! 
Just as if 1 would say anything but ** Yes " to so 
reasonable a request Of course I would go. 

That same evening I made my debut at the 
Academie de Musique. It is a spacious building, 
at the comer of Rue Pelletier and Rue Rossini, 



and ver}" near the Boulevards ; and, by the way, 
I notice that many of the streets in this vicinity 
are named after different musical celebrities, such 
as Rue Rossini, Rue Mehul, Rue Gretry, &c. &c. 
The edifice was erected in the short space of a 
year, and was intended as a temporary concern, 
the previous opera house, in Rue Richelieu, hav- 
ing been demolished by order of government, in 
consequence of the assassination at its doors of 
the Duke de Berri, in 1820. The present pro- 
vbional building, however, has stood so long, and 
is so well adapted for the purpose, that it is not 
now likely to be replaced by any other. It com- 
municates with three streets — the Rue Lepelletier 
for carriages. Rue Rossini for fiacres, and Rue 
Drouct for persons on foot, while two passages 
skirted with shops also form a communication 
with the Boulevard Italien. The front consists 
of a series of arcades on the ground floor, form- 
ing a double vestibule. At each end a wing pro- 
jects, and between these wings, from the top of 
the arcades, is a light awning, supported by cast 
iron pillars, beneath which carriage^ can drive. 
On the first floor is a range of nine arcades, com- 
bining the Ionic and Doric orders, which form 
the windows of the saloon, and the entire eleva- 
tion of the front is sixty-four feet. 

As you enter, a life-size figure of Rossini, in a 
sitting posture, is seen directly opposite the grand 
entrance, and a similar compliment has been paid 
to the great composer by the management of the 
Opera Italien, The lobby is ornamented with 
Doric columns, and on each side of it is a stair- 
case leading to the first row of boxes and the sa- 
loon, while two other staircases lead to the pit 
and orchestra. Between the latter and the lob- 
bies of the stage boxes are two staircases, lead- 
ing to the top of the building, while the outlets 
are so numerous, that the house, accommodating 
eighteen hundred persons, may be cleared in fif- 
teen minutes. The dimensions of the interior 
are sixty-six feet from side to side, with a stage 
forty-two feet in breadth by eighty feet in depth ; 
this width seems even larger by the absence of 
drapery or anything at the sides to detract from 
the open space. The wall between the house and 
the stage rises above the roof; and in case of fire 
the communication between the two can be en- 
tirely cut off by an iron curtain, while ventilators 
can be opened to carry the flame in any direction 
Reservoirs of water are placed under the roof; 
and, as a whole, the Grand Opera is in many re- 
pects, especially in that of safety, a model for 
similar buildings. 

I have never seen an auditorium presenting a 
richer and more elegant appearance. The deco- 
rations, in the usual style of gold and red, pre- 
sent little of novelty ; but the tiers of boxes are 
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most agreeably broken by two pairs of fluted 
Corinthian columns that rise from the floor to the 
ceiling. They are beautifully gilded, and their 
brilliancy is increased by clusters of lights. Be- 
tween each couple is space for one private box 
for each tier (one of which is occupied by Baron 
Rothschild), and the proscenium boxes are ar- 
ranged in the same manner. A large and splen- 
did chandelier depends from the ceiling. There 
are four tiers of boxes and an amphitheatre, and 
every seat in the hdbse commands a good view of 
the stage. 

It is a Government aflair, and no expense is 
spared in the production and mounting of operas. 
The vocal perfomiers, both soloists and chorus 
singers, are pupils of the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique, and, as well as the ballet dancers, receive 
a pension when they leave the stage. The scenic 
department is perfectly unrivalled, and I presume 
that in no house in the world are operas got up 
with more care and eflfect, or wiUi more ample 
resources. 

The opera, on the evening I first attended, wias 
Halevy*s La Juive, its 23 2d representation. It is 
in every sense a grand opera: comprises five long 
acts, requires the services of a full company, of- 
fers ample scope for scenic display, and as a mu- 
sical work is scientific and elaborate. It also 
demands performers of more than ordinar)- his- 
trionic ability, the plot being exciting, and strongly 
tinctured with the horrible ; for as a finale we 
have the heroine, the beautiful Jewess, a martyr 
for the faith of her fathers, actually thrown before 
our eyes into a caldron of boiling oil I The chief 
character is that of the supposed father of the 
Jewess, a stern, fanatical old man, whose devo- 
tion to his religion overcomes his fondness for 
Rachel, La Juive ; and he allows her to meet an 
awful death rather than tell the bigoted Cardinal 
who condemns her to death, that she is his (the 
Cardinal's) daughter. This character, intended 
for a tenor, was superbly given by Gueymard, 
a noble actor and a glorious dramatic singer, 
while the equally arduous rdle of Rachel was 
taken by Mme. Lafon, another splendid drama- 
tic singer. The character, however, allows her 
little opportunity to exhibit her vocal powers, 
and the interest of the opera concentrates too 
much upon the old Jew, her pretended father. 

In this opera, which is generally allowed to be 
Halevy's masterpiece, the composer appears to 
be constantly struggling for melody, and only 
occasionally obtaining it Once in a while he 
seems really inspired with genius, and some parts 
of the opera stand in glorious contrast to the 
general heaviness^of the work. Of these I par- 
ticularly remember a remarkable scene repre- 
senting a Jewish religious ceremony, in which 
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the old Jew sings an adagio movement as he 
blesses the bread, while the chorus respond ; an 
air for tenor : Ma JilU cherie ; another grand 
scena and aria for tenor in the fourth act; and, 
above all, a magnificent trio, in which the Jew 
and Jewess anathematize the Christian lover of 
the latter, who had pretended to have been of 
the same religion as themselves, and whose deceit 
they had just discovered. 

The magnificent manner in which this opera is 
placed on the stage is undoubtedly one chief rea- 
son why it has been played here two hundred 
and thirty-two times, llie opening scene is par- 
ticularly striking, representing an open square in 
some continental town, with two streets branch- 
ing off in different directions. To the right are 
the steps leading to some old Minster, while you 
can see that 

Formi of saints and kinga are standing 
The Cathedral door above. 

At the close of the act occurs a grand ecclesi- 
astical procession, in which appear priests, cardi- 
nals, choristers, &c., with banners and other em- 
blems peculiar to Roman Catholic displays, and 
the rear is brought up by a pumber of mounted 
cavalry, on noble steeds, who defile up one street, 
and disappear down the other. There was quite 
a sensation at the New York Academy of Music, 
when, in Ma^anxello^ the hero rode upon the stage 
on a rampant steed — (how awkward and uncom- 
fortable poor Brignoli did look !) — but what would 
they think there of a procession of over a score 
of noble chargers ? 

The foyer of the Grand Opera is 186 feet long, 
extending through the entire length of the build- 
ing, and is one of the finest in Paris. It is 
adorned with a bronze statue of Mercury, in- 
venting the lyre, cast from a model by Daret, the 
original of which was destroyed by the mob in 
the Palais Royal, during the Revolution of 1848. 

The claquevrt are exceedingly numerous in this 
theatre, and I had an opportunity of gaining some 
information regarding them. They probably 
number from fifty to a hundred, and occupy seats 
in the parterre, very nearly under the central 
chandelier, where they applaud at the signal of 
their director, who sits in another part of the 
house. Any one can be a claqueur^ and the 
claque is composed of a different set of people 
every night If you want to be a claqueur^ you 
must go to the cafi where they meet before the 
performance, and a ticket will be given you 
which will admit you to the parterre on payment 
of a franc — one quarter the regular price. At 
most of the theatres, the claqueurs are admitted 
ireely; but for the Grand Opera there are 
plenty of people — generally poor students — who 
are willing to pay a franc for the privilege of 
listening to a good opera, though probably they 
could not afford to pay any more. Of course, it 
is not considered quite respectable to join the 
claque^ though it must be confessed they were a 
very intelligent-looking set of people, and ap- 
plauded in excellent taste, and always at the 
right time, but with a monotonous, heartless clap 
in unison, h la machine. The audience generally 
seem disposed to look upon the claque as a con- 
venience ; for, as my companion said, ** they are 
much more familiar with the operas than we ; 
their leader is a man of excellent taste ; they al- 
ways applaud at the proper place ; and, in short, 
save other people much trouble and kid gloves." 
(Whether this was meant as a stab at me, for 



having neglected to wear kid gloyes, I cannot to 
this moment decide.) 

The performances take place every Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday. The troupe 
at present includes Mme. Werthrimrr, Mme. 
Lafon, and Mme. Borghi-Mamo, as prima 
donnas, Roorr and Guetmard, as first tenors, 
and one Belval, an excellent singer, as princi- 
pal basso. Any lyric vocalist may be proud of 
being connected with the Academic de Musique 
of Paris, for it may undoubtedly be considered 
as affording the highest development of the Lyric- 
dramatic art. Troyator. 



New York, Dec. 15. — Our musical horizon 
grows brighter and brighter, and ere long the 
clouds which the panic had heaped upon it will 
be quite dispersed. Last week a Mme. Gr ae ver- 
JoHNSON introduced herself to the public in a 
miscellaneous concert, with the assistance of an 
orchestra under Mr. £i8Fkld*s direction, and 
several of the singers of the Opera. Those who, 
like myself, had never noticed the name in Euro- 
pean musical annals, and went with little expec- 
tation of anything good, were very agreeably 
disappointed. The debutante played a concerto 
of Littolf and Mendelssohn's Caprice io, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and Liszt's Patineurs^ 
from the Prophhe, Mme. Johnson has an unu- 
sual degree of power for a woman, and at the 
same time great delicacy and fluency of execu- 
tion. In point of clearness, she was not always 
faultless ; but this may have been caused by the 
nervousness almost inevitable in a lady's first ap- 
pearance before a public new to her. She played 
with much expression, too, and, what is more, 
showed artistic feeling in choosing two of her 
pieces, at least, for their musical worth, and not 
merely for the purpose of showing off her me- 
chanical powers. In the concerto by Littolf par- 
ticularly, a very original and striking work, the 
orchestra plays an equally important part with 
the piano, and the handling of the latter requires 
much more of taste than finger-skill. All who 
heard Mme. Johnson on that evening must be 
glad to hear that she will be the pianist at Eisfeld's 
first Soiree, which is at last fixed to take place 
on the 29th inst 

On Thursday next we are to have, according 
to all promises, a real feast The " Creation " is 
announced to be given at the Academy, with 
Mme. Lagrange, Miss Milner, and Messrs. 
Formes and Peering in the solo parts, and the 
Harmonic Society (which can sing very well if it 
vsiU) for the chorusses. Of the three last-named 
artists, we can be pretty sure that they will be 
good. With Lagrange it will be, I believe, her 
first attempt in Oratorio, at least with the Eng- 
lish language. I fear the tremolo in her voice 
will be far more offensive there than in Opera. 
Still, there is a certain earnestness in all that she 
does, which makes one indulgent to her deficien- 
cies. And when we hear that she supports her 
father, husband, and child, with another little girl 
(of poor German parentage), whom she has 
adopted, to bring up with her daughter, by her 
exertions ; how she sang, last Spring, four eve- 
nings in succession, after packing all day for her 
journey to Havana \ how she does ** whatsoever 
her hand findeth to do" for her needy Art-breth- 
ren and sisters, and remains always the refined 
lady, untainted by any of the evil influences of a 
theatrical life, we cannot but admire and esteem 



the artist in her as well as the woman, and wish 
her success in both capacities. 

Robert le Diable was withdrawn last week, after 
four or five representations, and after one per- 
formance of Traviata^ with the old singers, to a 
cold audience. Martha was given on Saturday, 
and repeated last night, to crowded houses. This 
lively, pretty little opera was exceedingly well 
performed. Herr Formes, for whom the part of 
Plunkett was originally written, looked, acted, 
and sang the character to perfection. Indeed, it 
was universally remarked that he evidently felt 
more at home in it, and in the German language, 
than in Bertram (splendid as he made that), 
and in the Italian. He appears next (to-night) 
in Puritanic while on Friday there is to be a 
matinee, with Norma^ in which Formes takes no 
part 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic gave their second 
concert last Saturday, with Mendelssohn's Fourth 
Symphony, the overtures to the FreischUfz, and 
the Naiades by Stemdale Bennett, Burke, and 
Hoffman, and Mile. Cairo li as soloists. These 
concerts are very well attended, and it is a pity 
that the hall is no larger, and not well adapted 
for acoustic purposes. 

So much for Music ; and now I must say a 
word for her sister Arts, Poetry and Painting, 
which are quite as well represented before us 
just at present A fit minister of the former is 
sojourning among us in the person of Mrs. Kem- 
BLE, who commenced last week a course of twelve 
Shakespearian Readings. She has, so far, read 
Cymbeline, Richard III., Henry VIII., and Othel- 
lo. To-night we have Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and the remaining two announced for this week 
are the Tempest and Coriolanus. It is a great 
drawback for holders of season tickets that these 
readings come so often : three evenings and one 
morning in each week. One would enjoy them 
more were there greater intervals between them, 
and other engagements must necessarily interfere 
with them. The room in which Mrs. Kemble 
reads is well arranged for hearing and seeing, 
but small, and always crowded, and the light very 
dim, and exceedingly trying to the eyes. She is 
indeed a woman of wondeHul talent and power ; 
but whether these are not at times misapplied, is 
another question. I will not now, however, enter 
into a detailed critique of her readings, or rather 
actings^ — for they are more the latter than the 
former, — but wait until the end of her course, 
when I can give a better resume of my impres- 
sions. 

Dec. 1 6th. — Since writing the above remarks 
on the Opera, I have learned that because of se- 
vere indisposition on the part of Mr. Formes, 
Lucrezia was given instead of Martha on Mon- 
day, and Trovatore substituted for Pvriiani last 
night I hope his illness will not last till Thurs- 
day, and deprive us of the pleasure of hearing 
him in the ** Creation." 



PiTTSFiELD, Mass., Dec. 22.— The closing 
soiree of another term of our Mendelssohn Insti- 
tute took place last evening before a select audi- 
ence. The programme, as usual, was of a mixed 
nature, containing some of the classic composi- 
tions of the old masters, such as Sonatas by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Clementi, a brilliant Rondo 
for four hands by Kuhlau, and a most beautiful 
transcription of La Serenade, also for four handa, 
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by Bertini. For the vocal part, one of Mendels- 
sohn's Two-part Songs, Abt's " When the swal- 
lows homeward fly/* the charming sacred melody, 
** Come unto me," by ToplilT, and a pretty chorus 
by some modem author. Lastly, though not least 
pleasing to the hearers, was performed the Over- 
ture to Fra Diavoloy for six hands, upon the fine 
Grand Piano, which spoke wull for the noble 
depth of tone of the instrument as well as for the 
correct time of tlie players. Though perhaps 
the performances were not generally as brilliant 
as those of large concert rooms, they gave ample 
evidence of thorough instruction received, of pu- 
rity of style and execution imparted, and of the. 
earnest endeavor on the part of the Principal of 
the Institute, Mr. Edwakd B. Oliver, to instil 
a true love for the beautiful and refined in musi- 
cal art, and to countenance none but pure and 
elevating classes of composition. 

Andante. 



For Dwight'a Journal of Miuio. 

Playing vs. hearing Mnsia 

There is no popular art or science about which 
so many and such gross misconceptions are enter- 
tained as about Music. In an extract from the 
biography of a certain female writer, which lately 
appeared in one of the daily papers, it was said 
that this writer counted it among her merits to 
have dissuaded an English princess from learning 
Music, on the ground that the latter's position 
and means would allow her to hear the best per- 
formers, which was better than playing herself 

Strange, that every one who can wield the pen 
believes himself competent to be a judge in mu- 
sical matters ! To dissuade princes from culti- 
vating a noble art is a great mistake ; for who 
can do more towards raising its standard than 
just they ? and how, if they have not studied it, 
shall they acquire that taste and knowledge which 
alone can enable them to effect, with the vast 
means at their conunand. the highest and noblest ? 
But in the present case the art and artists may 
easily comfort themselves for the loss of the said 
princess, since, had she possessed talent of the 
right sort, no one would have been capable to 
convince her that hearing music is better than 
playing. We have mentioned this instance mere- 
ly, as it contallis an erroneous opinion, common, 
more or less, among unmusical people, which we 
would like to correct Not to speak of the im- 
measurably great influence which the study of 
Music exercises in developing the mind, the intel- 
lect^ in short the whole man, it is a fact, which all 
true musicians will confirm, that the performer 
experiences a far higher enjoyment than his au- 
dience. To be sure, the learning of a fine thing 
is always connected with pains, and Music forms 
no exception. Sitting down at the instrument to 
practise dry finger or hand exercises for hours is 
not 80 pleasant a sensation as to sit down at a 
cheerfully smoking supper table afler some hours' 
skating. But after a moderate degree of execu- 
tion is reached, and a presentiment of the infinite 
beauties of the Art begins to dawn, what student 
does not rejoice at having persevered ? and who 
would exchange, could it be done, the amount of 
skill, thus gained, for hearing even angels nng or 
play ? What piano-forte player has foi^tten the 
gratification it gave him to play a favorite piece 
to a sympathizing friend, or the high pleasure 
experienced in studying Beethoven's Sonatas, 
Bach's Preludes and Fugues, Mendelssohn's Songs 



without Wordg, &c. ? And now, when by con- 
tinual striving he has finally attained to mastery ; 
when he conquers even the gri»atest difliculties 
with ease and grace, and by his expressive deliv- 
er}' *^ rules the hearts" of thousands listening to 
him ; when the world looks upon him with pride 
and admiration, and every one is eager to pay 
homage to his skill and genius, what master is 
there who could renounce his art for all the rich- 
es of the world V 

Again, does it count for nothing tohaA'e learned 
to take part in the performance of a grand cho- 
rus or symphony ? — to shout, in company with 
hundreds of equally enthusiastic singers, ** Hal- 
lelujah, hallelujah ! " ? — or to strike out the pow- 
erful strains of Beethoven's glorious Fiflh ? 

Farther, in all kinds of so-called Chamber Mu- 
sic, more particularly in quartets or quintets for 
stringed instruments, it is always the performers 
who have the higher pleasure, not the listeners. 
The writer of this article has known musicians 
and amateurs who played quartets of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others, from early in the 
evening until midnight with undiminished enjoy- 
ment ; whereas he has never met one, either mu- 
sician, amateur, or layman, who, afler listening 
to perhaps three of those compositions, was not 
happy to escape the fourth. 

These facts would suffice to show clearly that 
the enjoyment of hearing music, great as it may 
be, can never equal that of playing one's self; 
but the main point remains yet to be mentioned. 

Music is a language in tones ; like the language 
in words, it has its grammar, its literature, and its 
history. A good piece of music is to the musi- 
cian what a fine poem is to the literary or culti- 
vated man : it makes him feel and think ; it af- 
fects and influences him, and givSs his mind a 
certain impulse to what is higher and better. 
How, then, if you have not studied this language, 
will you comprehend and appreciate the beauti- 
ful, the grand poems written in it ? The deeper 
and fuller their contents, the less you will be able 
to understand and enjoy them; you will hear 
nothing but a mass of mere sounds. Of course, 
where these sounds pass cheerfully and pleasantly 
by, one taking the lead, the rest following pre- 
cisely its track, as is generally the case in light 
music, you will have- some pleasure in the tick- 
ling of your ears, or the pleasant feeling that an- 
imates your feet ; but where they go one this, the 
other that way ; one up, the other down ; one 
screaming, the other lamenting, the third mur- 
muring, the fourth soothing as it were, now and 
then only uniting all together in one harmony, or 
suffering one of their members to rule the rest 
as principal, as is frequently the case in the high- 
est kind of music, you will think it all a confu- 
sion, shut your ears at the discords, and say it is 
no music. However, you do not know what is 
meant by music, till you have studied it properly, 
Then only, and not till then, can you wholly un- 
derstand the love and enthusiasm which the true 
musician feeb for his Art Ad. 



[From the New York Miulcai Review.] 

Schodlcher'B Life of HandeL 

[Conclusion.] 

Petri (1782 J remarks: " Formerly there were 
more bowed mstruments in use than now; for 
example, the trumpete marine, which imitated 
the tones of the trumpet, but is now only used 
in nunneries where they have no trumpetess." 
"Trumpet marine (tromba marina) is played 



upon, not by pressing down the string on a finger- 
board as in the violin, violoncello, etc., but by 
touching it laterally and gently with the finger, 
which serves as a rest or prop, m such a manner 
that the vibrations of the parts of the string, when 
struck, may pass freely to the part not touched, 
the sound of which will be cniefly and almost 
solely heard." — Principles and Power of Harmo- 
ny, by Stillingfleet 4to. London, 1771. 

Now let us turn to the never-failing Matthe- 
son. "In regard to the fea-trumpet^ which was 
formerly much more used upon vessels than now, 
it is to be remarked, that they sometimes had two 
and sometimes even four strings. Such an instru- 
ment, heard from a distance, over still water, 
sounds like a chorus of trumpets." 

Now, is there any difficulty in supposing that 
Castrucci had strung a violetta in this manner, 
and performed music upon it which sounded like a 
bana of trumpets at a distance, and that Handel, so 
fond of the trumpet concluded to try the effect ? 
Perhaps the character of the air in Orlando^ and 
the stage situation, may add probability to this 
suggestion. 

The itympathetic strings which M. Schoelcher 
does not understand, are no loncer in use, we 
believe, in any instrument In old times, when 
the viola d'amore was the most fashionable of 
instruments, it was oflen fitted with from twelve 
to fourteen strings. Of these six or seven of 
catgut were arranged as in modem bowed instru- 
ments, and as many, fastened under the finger- 
board, ran down the instrument beneath the 
bridge. These were of metal, and being tuned 
to those above, vibrated with tliem and strength- 
ened the tone. They were the sympathetic 
strings. In Handel's time, (see Mattheson's 
Orchestra,) the viola d'amore had four strings of 
steel or brass, and a fif\h of catgut ; later, accord- 
ing to Schilling, the five were of the latter 
material. 

From this point onward, so far from pretending 
to add anything to the result of M. Schoelcher's 
labors, we can only thank him most heartily for 
the great amount of new, valuable, and interesting 
matter contained in his volume. We will only 
remark that in Mattheson's Mitsica Critica, vol. 
ii., is a letter from Handel, dated London, 
February 24th, 1719, closing thus: 

" Concerning the second topic [of Mattheson's 
letter to him a few days previously! you can judge 
for yourself, that much research wul be necessary, 
which I know not how to undertake at present on 
account of the pressure of business. So soon, 
however, as I am somewhat more at liberty, I will 
recall to mind the most noteworthy periods and 
incidents of my professional career, that I may 
prove to you that 1 have the honor." etc. 

As to tlie plagiarisms which Mr. Macfarren has 
found, especially that of Handel's chorus. And 
unth hig Strip€8y it must not be forjgotten that the 
only works published by Bach during his lifetime, 
that is, until some ten years afler the composition 
of the Messiah^ were the following : Klavierilbung^ 
en, in three parts ; Ariej with SO variations ; six 
three-voiced choral preludes for the organ ; varia- 
tions upon Vom Himmel hoch^ in canon style, and 
the musical Offering dedicated to Freaeric IL 
If Mr. M. can nnd And with his Stripes in these, 
very well. The multitude of his other works, 
" the number of which no man knoweth," with 
the jpossible exception of Professor Dehn, of 
Berlin, were either published afler his death or 
are still only to be found in manuscript 

We can not close without a reference to the 
noble manner in which Thibaut — ^the great pro- 
fessor of the Civil Law at Heidelberg — in his 
Reinheit der Tonkunst, more than thirty years ago, 
labored in the cause of Handel and his music. 
" Handel," says he, ** was the Shakspeare of music, 
and well deserved to rest beside the great poet, in 
Westminster Abbey. Complete master of the 
mechanism of music, in a degree few others have 
attained, he shines forth in every phrase o£ 
musical culture an ever-enduring model for imita- 
tion, fresh, sparkling, and versatile, as though the 
highest eflTorts were l)ut play. In aU styles, from 
the merely playful and sentimental, onward to the 
loftiest sublime, he, with true inspiration and 
taste, was the creator of works most matchless. 
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For the erand, calm st)*le of the church alone are 
his works few, because his church, and the 
circumstances in which he was placed, demanded 
them not ; but that he certainly nad the necessary 
genius and knowledge, the first chorus in 5u.«- 
annah^ and the chorus, * The earth swallowed 
them,' in the Israel in Egypt ^ are sufficient proof." 
We have quoted but a sinde passage. It is, 
however, sufficient to show how Handel was 
esteemed by that great man. 



JuUien's Last 

(From the Londoa Muilcal World, Not. 14.) 

The lon<r.announced " morceau de circonstance,** 
**The Indian Quadrille and Ilavelock's Trium- 
phal March," from the pen of M. JuUien, was 
performed on Thursday night for the first time, in 
presence of a vast audience. The production of 
this new piece was admirably timea, the reports 
of the occupation of Delhi having been authen- 
ticated only the day previously, and the relief of 
the garrison of Lucknow from imminent danger 
having been received only a few hours. No 
wonder the performance took the semblance of a 
demonstration ; no wonder the public was wound 
up to a high pitch of enthusiasm ; no wonder the 
success of the new composition was unequivocal. 
M. Jullien had provided everything which skill 
and judgment could suggest to ensure success. 
Circumstances, however, which he did not antici- 
pate, served him materially. But independently 
of time and occasion, the " Indian Quadrille" 
must have succeeded, since, in it M. Jullien has 
surpassed his previous eflbrts. To illustrate in 
the most forciole way possible, and swell out the 
pomp and circumstance of General Havelock's 
march on Lucknow and the relief and occupation 
of that city by the British forces, M. Jullien found 
it necessary to strengthen his band by the addition 
of the drummers and fifers of three regiments of 
the Foot-guards — the Grenadier Guards, the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and the Coldstream Guards — 
together with new levies of trombone-players, 
c>'mbalists, cannon-drums, or *' tom-tom," and 
Scottish bagpipes. Moreover, an efficient body 
of choristers was engaged, and, in short nothing 
was left undone to i^ve effect to the performance. 

The first four figures of the new quadrille 
illustrate some of the customs and amusements of 
the Hindoos. No. 1 opens with the '^Taza-ba- 
taza." or Brahmin hymn, which leads to the 
Military March of the Ghoorkahs, Mahrattas, 
and Sikhs. The latter has already been used 
with good eflTect by M. Jullien in the " Nepaulese 
Quadrille." The Brahmin hymn was very effect- 
ive, and the employment of the Indian drum in 
the March was admirably characteristic. No. 2 
leads off" with the " Timbong-Boorong," or Bird- 
sonj^, and introduces the dance of the Bayaderes, 
which afforded excellent opportunity for the 
splendid solo playing of Messrs. De Folley, Prat- 
ten, and Viotti Collins. No. 3 illustrates the 
" Goonong-Sahnang," or Farewell Hymn to the 
Mountain, and the *^Tuppahs," as played and 
danced in the procession of the Car of Juggernaut 
The melody of the "Tuppahs" is strikingly 
original and is sure to become a favorite. No. 4 
involves the '* Song of the Muezzin," or Call to 
Prayer, as sung from the tops of the mosques aud 
minarets ; also the Darute Ritale of the Dervishes, 
the Elephant Driver's Song, and the music and 
endless trill of the Snake-Charmer. This figure 
is graphic and peculiar, and the various airs are 
blended with great felicity. The performance of 
the Snake-Charmer's son? on the oboe, by M. 
Lavigne, is quite wonderful. He sustains the trill 
for such a length of time as to puzzle the hearer 
as to the manner in which he renews his breath. 
No. 5 represents the gathering and march of 
Havelock's division; the assault of Delhi by 
another general ; the capture and occupation of 
that city ; and the triumphant acclamation of the 
conquerors, concluding with " Rule Brittania" and 
^ God save the Queen." The figure commences 
with a burst of the whole orchestra, which seemed 
to shake the ver}* walls. The Ghoorkah March 
is again employed, as signifying that the enemy 
are close at band. The 64th and Madras fusiliers 
advance, and " in the rear is suddenly perceived 



a cloud of dust." Overpowered by numbers, the 
64th and Fusiliers are about to give way, when 
"presently, in the distance are heard the familiar 
and welcome sound of the bag-pipes; the bonnets 
of the Highlanders are seen through the dust, and 
the 78th advance with their regimental and 
national air, *Thc Campbells are coming,'" and 
the enemy, of course, is annihilated, though they 
too had their " Camels a coming." The Grand 
Triumphal March now succeeds. The entire 
orchestra bursts forth into a jubilant psean, and 
while the chorus shout at the utmost power of 
their voices the following lines : — 

Sing forth his praise ! 

Let ns procUim 
Havelock's brave deeds, 

Conquests and fame ! 
Sound, trumpets, drums! 

Roar, cannons, roar ! 
Till echo's voice 

Cease never more, &c. 

In another part the brave troops are gathering 
round Delhi; the rebels begin to despair; the 
assault is made ; the city taken ; victory pro- 
claimed. With a tremendous burst of enthusiasm 
the whole army breaks forth into shouts of '' Rule 
Britannia," and " God save the Queen," — although 
what the Navy had to do with the victor}' does not 
appear. 

This morceau is a Juilienexque masterpiece. 
The animation never flags for an instant, and the 
shock, hurry, noise, and uproar of battle are 
depicted with irresistible spirit 

The reception given to the new quadrille was 
tremendous, and loud cries of '* encore for the 
Triumphal March" resounded through the house. 
The demonstration, however, was brought to a 
stand-still, when M. Jullien caine forward, with 
the evident intention of addresnng the audience. 
Everyone felt he had something particular to 
communicate. "Ladies and gentlemen," — Mud 
the maentro — ** as we are honored this evening by 
the presence of Lady Havelock, the wife of the 
distinguished General — that British Lion who has 
so nobly hunted down the Bengal tiger — I am 
sure you will be all as delighted as I am to know 
that she is among us. There is Lady Havelock I" 
He then pointed to a box on the first tier on the 
Queen's side. The cheering which followed this 
announcement was deafening. All eyes were 
directed towards the box indicated by M. Jullien, 
and Lady Havelock with her two daughters came 
to the front and gracefully bowed to the multitude. 
The scene was mtensely exciting, but M. Jullien 
was determined that it should become still more so. 
He again appealed to the audience as follows : — 
" Now, ladies and gentlemen ! you shall join with 
me in three cheers for General Havelock. I will 
give the word, and you will all respond — 
* ensemble* Now then — hip, hip, hun-ah 1" The 
scene which followed defies description. Suffice 
it, the acclamation and gesticulations were re- 
doubled ; and the Triumphal March was repeated 
and received with a perfect /urore. Lady Have- 
lock remained to the end, and hundreds waited 
without to give her a parting cheer as she left 
the theatre and entered her carriage. 



Notes on Handers "Messiah." 

We make the fo1lowinf( detached extracts from an 
analvsis of the " Messiah," written for the Handel 
Commemoration in London, last year, by G. A. 
Macfarrbk. They shed lij^hc on some points, not 
fully treated in the description that we gave last 
May. Particularly we would call attention to what 
is said of the gronp of choruses containing the fague : 
And unth his stripes^ one of the roost beautiful pieces 
in the oratorio, too commonly omitted in the per- 
formances here, the programme of this evening not 
excepted. 

(No. 8.) Rbc— For, behold, darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the people; but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen 
upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kingA to the brightness of thy rising. 

Air.— The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; and they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Thb is another instance of our Composer's great 



power in declamatory recitative ; and the Air w one 
of those extntordinary pieces of music in which 
HAndel so eminently exreU, which have the eflect, 
without employing any of the trite, commonplace, 
and, indeed, hurlefK|ne trickery, of technical descrip- 
tion, of raising in the mind of the hearer a grand 
image which, coincident and identical with his feel- 
ing, fulfils both in the Composer and his auditor the 
hijrhest qanliiies of the ideal in art. 

The almost incessant morion of quavers, the pe- 
culiar chromatic progressions of the melody, and the 
great prevalence of unison, are the technical charac- 
teristics of this song, and with these materials is pro- 
duced an effect which one cannot hear without reel- 
ing the gloom that pervades it; and the hn^hi burst 
upon the words : ** have seen a great light," makes 
this gloom so much the gloomier. 

Mozart's treatment of this son? is almost the only 
instance throuffhont the Oratorio in which he has 
departed from what we have a riuht to suppose may 
have been the purport of HandeFs intentions as to 
the general effect. Such departure consists in the 
a'dtlition of harmony to what was originally unison- 
ous, not in the modernisation of the character, since 
the chromatic progressions of Handel are mo«lern as 
yesterday, and will reuin their present seeming nov- 
eltv to the end of time. This he has done, however, 
with such consummate genius, such masterly skill, 
and such exquisite effect, that even Handel would 
pardon him (he aberration from the original idea for 
the sake of the lustre that is thus thrown upon it. 

(10.) Pastoral Stmpboxt. 

RRC.--There were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

The introduction of this instramental movement 
is a grant stroke of art, for it forms a most graceful 
repose after ihe powerful excitement of the previous 
chorus, and a roost appropriate preparation for the 
scene of the watching shepherds that succeeds It It 
forms, also, a necessary break in the conduct of the 
subject, to divide the prophecies from the advent of 
the Messiah. 

There is a further purport in the present move- 
roent, which has been lately, by means of the re- 
searches of Dr. Rimbault, explained. The custom 
of the Pifferari, or pipers, from among the Calabrian 
peasantry to celebrate the period of Christmas hy a 
mendicant pilgrimage to Rome, where, before the 
principal shrines, some sing, while others accompany 
them upon their pipes, a hvmn in honor of the Na- 
tivity, in well known, and has been made familiar by 
Wilkie's picture ; this custom has prevailed from the 
earliest Christian ages, and the melody which tbe^ 
sing is supposed to be of still remoter antiquity ; it 
is to be fonnd in a manuiicript collection of hymns, 
transcribed in 1830, and is as follows : 



Upon this melody is constructed the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and its appropriation to this purpose is»hown 
to have been designed bv Handel's having written 
^Pi/a" at the head of his manuscript. Nothing 
couid be more pertinent to the situation than this 
primitive hymn on the Nativity. 

(17.) Cho.— Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carriea our sorrows ! He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; He was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him. 

And with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way. ^ , 

And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of ns 
all. 

This prodigiously grand Chorus, in three move- 
ments, appears to have been written with greater 
care than anything else in the work ; the greatest, 
the most dignified advantage is taken of every oppoi^ 
tonity for particular expression of the words, while 
the general character of the whole is in the highest 
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deforce appropriate to the loHy. religions, and power- 
fnlly hanitin feelint; of the subject, and the roosician- 
\y treatment of this nohly poetical conception is, to 
the last degree, fcrcible and masterly. Tlic expres- 
sion of the opening; words is broad and massive, but 
penitential even to pathos ; it implies not the shrink- 
injT as in shame from the sense of evil, but its solemn 
acknowledgment, in the solemn humility of faith. 
" With Hi;* stripes we are hcnied," may be regarded 
as a doctrinal tenet, and is thus treated ecclesiasti- 
cally — that is, in the severe school of art ori<rinated 
by the Church, for the purposes of the Church — not 
in the free style of impulsive expression that later 
times have developed ; but the deep tone of penitence 
still prevails. I would willingly ignore the technical 
quibbles upon the words " turned " and " every one 
to his own way/' and would even disregard the troly 
picturesque, pastoral character that illustrates " All 
we I kc sheep," in the consideration of the higher ex- 
pression that embodies the voluptuous revelry of sin, 
which is thus fittingly and forcibly brought into con- 
trast with the earnest solemnity of repentance that is 
most imprcssivfly resumed in the rendering of xhe 
concluding words. 

The opening movement, in F minor, " Surely He 
hath borne our griefs.*' is a highly impressive exam- 
ple of choral declamation. The voice-parts and the 
words are most forcibly brought out by the measured 
march of the accompaniment, the breiik in which at 
the passage. " He was wounded," has a remarkably 
imposing efTect. There i* a grand modulation at the 
words, '- He was brnised," and the resumption of the 
original fiuure of the accompaniment with another 
sudden change of key, the bold sequence which be- 
gins here, and the beautiful succession of suspensions 
that leads to the end of the movement, are all most 
admirable. 

The termination of the first movement in the key 
of A flat is well contrived to give effect to the open- 
ing of the following movement in F minor, " And 
with his stripes," which is the first strict fugue that 
has occurred since the Overture, and is one of the 
grandest specimens of the severe style of writing that 
the art possesses ; indeed, a masterpiece of dose 
working and pure counterpoinL It is formed upon 
the following subject : 
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And with bis stripes 

which has also been employed for contrapuntal elab- 
oration by Bach| by Haydn, by Mozart, and by 
Spohr. 

The fugue closes upon the dominant, preparatory 
to the succeeding movement, ^ All we like sheep, ' 
which commences in the key of F major with sur- 
prising freshness. It is adapted from another vocal 
duet, " Altra volta incatenarmi,** of the same period 
as the three already named. This Allegro has great 
musical excellencei and forms a fitting finale to the 
superb chain of movements, of which it is to be con- 
sidered a part, and to which the few concluding bars 
of Adagio, with the affecting return to F minor on 
the woi^s, " And the Lord hath laid on Him the ini- 

2nity of us all," most indissolubly links it. This 
nal passage is one of the many striking examples 
of Handers extraordinary feeling of propriety with 
regard to the more frequent repetition of some phra- 
ses of words than others ; whereas the whole of the 
Chorus up to this point comprises but a few short 
sentences frequently repeated, these last words, once 
energetically given, effect a greater impression than 
all the rest. 

(19.) Rbc. — ^Thy rebuke hath broken his heart ; he 
is full of heaviness ; he looked for some to have pity 
on him, but there was no man, neither found he any 
to comfort him. 

AiK. — Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto his sorrow. 

Reg. — He was cut out of the land of the living; for 
the transgressions of thy people was he stricken. 

AiB. — But thou didst not leave his soul in hell, nor 
didst thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 

The next four movements were all written for a 
tenor voice, and evidently intended as a connected 
series to constitute a complete whole ; but by one of 
the many vagaries that custom has played with this 
Oratorio, the last Recitative and the concluding An- 
dante are always assigned to a soprano singer in per- 
formance, the first two movements being allotted to 
the voice for which they were composed. I cannot 
but think the change injures the effect of continuity 
and connection that evidently was designed, and 
makes, instead of one whole, two fragments. Cer- 
tainly each of the portions of this song has a beauty 
in itself; but the great merit of conception, the com- 
pleteness, is lost, by thus dividing.it between two 
performers. 



The opening Recitative is a beautiful rendering of 
the words, so deeply pathetic and full of passionate 
intensity as cannot but touch all hearers; and this is 
conveyed in a scric!* of chromatic modulations that 
anticipates the utmost development of the science of 
harmony in modern times, and proves how it is the 
province of genius to overleap the circumscriptions 
of the art in which it U exercised, and grasp the es- 
sentials of the beautiful, how remote soever these 
may be beyond the attainment of theoretical research. 
No one but Mo%art has evercquallHl our composer 
in the composition of impassioned Recitative ; even 
Mozart could not surpass him, and the present is one 
of the most successful specimens of this form of 
writing, in which one such success shows the heart 
of the author to have been sensitive as his power 
seems to have been boundless. 

The next exquisite fragment is, no more than 
the Recitative which introduces it. to be praised in 
words; its euloffinm is in the sympathy of those 
who hear it, and none can hear it and he insensible 
to the feelings it embodies. I have called this move- 
ment a frajrment because it ends with a dominant 
cadence, not with a full close, and is thus linked to 
the succeeding Recitative. 

The intensely poignant expression that character- 
izes the setting of the first two divisions of the text 
is gradually modified in the ensuing Recitative, and 
the softness of the major key, to which a natural 
course of modulation gradually leads, beautifully il- 
lustrates the change of sentiment, — His heart is bro- 
ken, — He is full of heaviness, — He found no man to 
have pity on him. — There U no sorrow like unto His 
sorrow; — but, all this He endured as the Redeemer 
of mankind, — for our transgression was He stricken ; 
and thus is the tale of pathos an auguryof hope, and 
so has Handel read, — so rendered it. 

The concluding movement of this series, '* But 
Thou didst not leave," is one of those delicious mel- 
odies that belong not to age nor style, the beauty of 
which at a century since its production seems new 
and fresh ; beauty which is to be traced in the music 
of all those who have found their way to the very 
depths of the human heart ; beauty which proves the 
consanguinity of genius in all schools ; beauty which 
belongs alike to every period. The hopeful, the be- 
nign feeling embodied in this Andante has the charm 
of leading our aspirations from the pangs of earth 
and of earth's infliction to the blessings of that home 
which the Redeemer's endurance has purchased for 
us. 

(29.) Cho.— Hallelujah ! for the Lord Ood omnipo- 
tent reigneth. The kingdoms of this world are oe- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ : 
and he shall reign for ever and ever, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. Hallelujah ! 

No one can ever have heard this great production 
of genius adequately execnted without feeling him- 
self elated to the loftiest condition of intellectual ex- 
citement of which his being is susceptible, such is the 
overwhelming inflnence of its broad, massive, majes- 
tic and glorious effect ; and (as with all great effects 
in art) this effect will bear the closest analysis in the 
closet, and there no less astonishes the schoolman 
with its masterly contrivance than in public perform- 
ance it delights the uninitiated with the result of all 
the elaborate skill and learning that have been 
brought to bear in its composition. The opening is 
a dazzling blaze of splendor ; the unison of all the 
yoices upon the words, " For the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth," is most grand and dignified, especial- 
ly from the strong relief it forms to the previous and 
alternate passages of full harmony on the repetitions 
of the " Hallelujah ! " We must then admire the 
new and flne effect of the working these two subjects 
together. Now comes a piece of repose that is per- 
fectly heavenly, the beautiful passage on the words, 
" The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom 
of onr Lord ; " there is much judgment in the intro- 
duction of these few bars, which, from the exquisite 
calm that pervades them, give a great additional 
force to the rest of the movement; we have, then, 
the fine and closely- worked fugal point, " And He 
shall reign for ever," and this leads to the superb 
ascending sequence, *' King of kings and Lord of 
lords," the breaking off of which, by all the \'oices 
and instruments coming together in simple counter- 
point is the most startling effect in the '* Messiah ; " 
and, finally, the winding up of the coda completes 
what all critics have pronounced, and the whole world 
acknowledged, to be the finest emanation of HandePs 
genius. 

(32.) Rbc. — Behold, I tell you a mystery : we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eve, at the last trumpet. 

Air. — The trumpet snail sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

This Recitative is a broad piece of declamation : 



bat the Air which it introduces I cannot — with all 
the reverence with which the composer everywhere, 
and especially in this work, impresses, me — I cannot 
— after the most careful study of the piece I am 
presuming to censure — I cannot bnt consider to be a 
complete misconception. The text appears to me to 
be suggestive as any in the Oratorio, and one 
peculiarly likely to have called out the noblest powers 
of Handel's genius. What a truly sublime image 
does it raise, even without the strong aid of mnsi»l 
enforcement, of the awful sounding of an overwhelm- 
ing tone that bursts the bonds of death, and calls 
together from the widest range of space, from the 
remotest depths of time, all that have lived to live 
again 1 — tearing the, till then, impenetrable curtain 
from eternity, it discloses the everlasting Now, the 
Tast nnderfttanding of Deity, the last sense new 
created, and merges was, and is, and is to be, in the 
mighty consciousness of the infinite and true ; and 
how particularly does it strike us, firstly, that such an 
image, even one so superhuman, was quite within the 
province, and possibly within the power, of the 
composer of the Messiah to embody; and secondly, 
that it was for him, and for none other, to essay the 
human expression of so divine a subject This is a 
rude presentation of the rude presentiment I feel of 
what was the glorious scope open to the musician 
who should exercise his art and his genius upon the 
composition of music to this passage ; and I cannot 
but feel, and feeling cannot but regret, that the trivial 
— for so. compared to the theme, we must regard it, 
— the trivial song under notice, and the trifling 
conventionalities of the common-place trumpet 
accompaniment, must wholly disappoint all those 
who know the powers of Handel, and appreciate the 
unequalled susceptibility of the subject, of what they 
have the right to expect from his treatment of it. 
The tremendous summons of the last trumpet is 
reduced to the display of the executive excellence of 
a solo plaver. and the thrilling annunciation of the 
destiny of all mortality rendered by the unmeaning 
divisions of an expressional bravura. Tes, indeed, 
this song must be felt to be a misconception, and it is 
the more conspicuous, and the more to be regretted, 
that it is so, because, as such, it is the only failure in 
a work that would otherwise defy all question of its 
perfect propriety. 
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CONCERTS. 
Orphkus Glbb Club. — The second Con- 
cert, last Saturday eyening, was eyen better and 
more fully attended than the first Indeed, the 
Melodeon seemed to haye no room to spare. The 
uncommonly rich programme, published in our 
last, was fulfilled in each particular, and general- 
ly in the most satisfactory manner. £ncore8 
were called, as usual, after almost eyery piece, 
but were wisely declined, except in one or two 
instances. The features of most intrinnc inter- 
est, as well as novelty, were the Choruses from 
the Greek tragedies, composed by Mendelssohn. 
We know no finer compositions for men's yoices. 
Certainly our German Clubs haye sung no other 
comparable to them. The or(linary/Mir/-^on^ is 
a much smaller, humbler affair — simply, as its 
name denotes, a song^ harmonized in four parts. 
But these Greek choruses are themes worked 
up, for single and double choir, with as much art 
and completeness, only not in the fugue form, (for 
the Fugue is Gothic, Christian, and not Greek), as 
the choruses in great oratorios. The poetic text 
demanded no less. Of course the problem with 
Mendelssohn was not and could not be to com- 
pose music that should be Greek ; what was prac- 
ticable, was to wed the noble words to music 
equally noble and expressiye. A dignified, highly 
learned, as well as sympathetically poetic style 
was indispensable ; and in these special choruses 
at least Mendelssohn has answered these require- 
ments as happily and nobly as in any of his best 
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works that are better known. They should have 
been heard with orchestra, of course, to have 
their fiiU efiect; but the elaborate accompani- 
ments were made to yield the gist of their 
meaning by the fine piano-playing of Otto 
Dbrsel assisted by Mr. Leon hard. They 
would have derived more impressiveness, too, 
from a larger choir ; and above all, from the the- 
atrical completeness with Avhich they were brought 
out, according to the original design, in Germany. 
Then the entire Greek tragedy was acted on the 
stage, with all its paradoi and ephodions^ and 
choregraphical manoeuvres, circlings, and cross- 
ings of the chorus, &c. In short, the attempt was 
made, with all the means of the King of Prussia, 
and the classical lore of German Greek profes- 
sors, to reproduce as closely as possible the whole 
machinery and method of the old Greek stage. 
Only music, which the Greeks had not, for which 
their rude chant had to suffice, was here for the 
first time by modern Art supplied. The detached 
specimens we heard on Saturday,andasweheard 
them, were highly interesting and impressive. 
Even on the general audience they seemed to 
tell with great force ; and we may truly say, that 
they were beautifully sung, and will be remem- 
bered as about the best performances the Orpheus 
have given us, — as a standard of excellence which 
they have now set for themselves, and which they 
must never be content to fall below. 

We suppose the "Bacchus" Chorus pleased 
the greater number by its fiery fortissimo. We 
were most interested in the chorus from the (Edi- 
puM Cofoneus. It is where the chorus (of old 
Athenians) welcome the blind, old, wandering 
king, led by his daughter Antigone, to Attica. 
A plain word-for-word version, such as we find in 
Bohn*s Library, gives a better notion of the 
words than the rhymed paraphrase that was 
printed in the programme. Here it is : 

Strophe. — Thoa hast come, O stronger, to the seats 
of thirt land, renowned for the Rteed ; to scats the 
fairest on earth, the chalky Colonui« ; where the vo- 
cal niuhtingale, chief ahonndinfr, trills her plaintive 
note in the grten delln, tenantini; the drirk-hued ivy 
and the leafy grove of the ^od, untrodden, teeming 
with fruits, impervious to the sun. and nnshaken by 
the winds of every storm ; where Bacchns, the revel- 
ler, ever ronms attending his divine nnrses. 

Antiatrophe. — And ever day by day the narcif«su8, 
with its heauteous dusters, hursts into bloom hy hea- 
ven's dew, the ancient coronet of the mighty god- 
desses, and the saffron with eolden ray ; nor do the 
sleepless founts of Ccphisns that wander throajrh the 
fields tail, hut ever each day it rushes o'er the plains 
with its limpid wave, ferti1ir.ine the bosom of the 
earth ; nor have the choirs of the muses loathed this 
clime ; nor Venus, too, of the golden rein. 

Strophe — And there is a tree, such as I hear not 
to have ever sprung in the land of A.<«ia, nor in the 
mighty Doric island of Pelops, a tree unplanted hy 
hand, of spontaneous growth, terror of the hostile 
spear, which flourishes chiefly in this region, the leaf 
of the pale gray olive that nourishes our yonng. 
ThiA shall neither any one in youth nor in old age, 
marking for destruction, and having laid it waste 
with his hand, hring to nought; for the eye that 
never closes of Morian Jove regards it, and the blue- 
eyed Minerva. 

Antistrophe. — And I have other praise for this 
mother-city to tell, the noblest gift of the mighty di- 
vinity, the highest vaunt, that she is the great of 
chivalry, renowned for the steed and famous on the ' 
main ; for thou, O sovereign Neptune, son of Saturn, 
hast raised her to this glory, having first, in these 
field:*, founded the bit to tame the horse ; and the 
well-rowed boat dashed forth by the hand, honnds 
marvel lonsly through the brine, tracking on the hun- 
dred-footed daughters of Nerens. 

After a few ban of bright and quickening 
prelude, one choir commences in unison the first 
itrophe — a beautiful theme, that breathes the 



peace and stillness of the place (the sacred grove 
of the Eumenides) falling on the weary spirit of 
the exile — all in unison, until the full-chord 
burst on the hijrh climax note in the last line. 
Again the bright phrase of the instruments (but 
with a difference), and the opposite choir takes 
up the same strain (lovely enough to be repeated) 
to the words of the antistrophe, while the accom- 
paniment, before limited to plain chords, melts 
into soft and liquid divisions at the mention of 
the dew-besprent narcissus and Cephisus' stream. 
Tlien the accompaniment sets out in hurried trip- 
lets, the music grows excited, and the first choir 
sings, in harmony, a higher and a bolder strain, 
about that wondrous tree, the olive, glory of 
Athens, swelled at length by entrance of the 
other choir to eight -part harmony. This strain, 
too, is echoed by the second choir, hymning that 
^' other praise " ; the enthusiasm mounts higher 
and higher, till it reaches its climax in the ad- 
dress to Neptune, where both choirs unite in a 
fortissimo, with full force of the instruments, and 
the first tenors soar to high B flat, as if uncon- 
sciously borne up above themselves. The de- 
scent from this high pitch of exaltation is exquis- 
itely managed by a sustained monotone of the 
voices through four long measures (on the domi- 
nant), whence they slowly drop to the octave, 
holding the note while the instruments ascend 
and trill into the key-note, finishing the whole 
into perfection of symmetry with a modification 
of the bright figure of the prelude. 

Two choruses were sung from the Antigone, 
instead of one as in the programme. The Bac- 
chus Chorus was preceded by another (unan- 
nounced, and so misleading many) to these words : 

Strophe. — Many are the mighty things, and nought 
is more mighty than man. He even sails beyond 
the sea, when whitened into foam with the wintry 
south wind*9« blasts, passing amid tbe billows that 
roar around ; and the supreme of divinities immor- 
tal, nndecaying Earth, he furrows, his plows circling 
from year to year, turning up her soil with the off- 
spring of the steed. 

Antittrophe. — And ensnaring the brood of light- 
minded birds, he bears them away as his prey, and 
the tribes of the monsters of the wild, and the marine 
race of the deep in the inwoven meshes of his nets, 
he, all-inventive man ; snd he masters by his devices 
the tenant of the fields, the mounrain-ninging lienst, 
and he will bring under the nack-encin'ling yoke, 
the shaggy-maned horse, and the untameable moun- 
tain hull. 

Strophe. — And he hath taught himself language 
and lofty wisdom, and the customs of civic law, and 
to avoid the cold and stormy arrows of uncomforta- 
ble frosts. With plans for all things, planless in 
nothing, meets he the future. Of the grave alone he 
shall not introduce escape; but yet he hath devised 
remedies against baffling disease. Having beyond 
belief a certain inventive skill of art, he at one time 
advances to evil and at another time to good. Ob- 
serving the laws of the land, and the plighted justice 
of heaven, he is high in the state ; but an outcast 
from the state is he, with whomsoever that which is 
not honorable resides by reason of audacity ; neither 
may he dwell with me, nor have sentiments like 
mine, who acts thus. 

The music to this is a sweet, tranquil, pensive 
Andante con moto in 6-8 measure ; the voices for 
the most part in unison, the accompaniment in 
rich, smoothly-progressing harmony, — more fig- 
urative at the thought of the birds, &c., in the 
antistrophe — until the second strophe : " He 
hath taught himself language and lofly wisdom," 
where the strain becomes piu mosso and the 
voices part into harmony ; strangely dark and 
thrilling is the modulation of the instruments at 
the thought of death ! The same strain is worked 
up to the end with double chorus. 

The Bacchus Chorus — fit conclusion to the 



concert — is more in the vein of the Wedding 
March, full of pomp and splendor, double chorus 
from the first, in full chords, in the triumphal key 
of D major, waxing ever sti'onger and louder, 
and whirls itself away one rapid blaze of many- 
voiced and brazen harmony. It is (^uite Bac- 
chalanian and Mccuadic, and stirs the blood in 
the true temper of the fine last lines of the words : 

Strophe. — O thou, who art hailed by many a name, 
glory of the Theban nymph, and son of deeply- 
thundering Jove, who swiiyesi renowned Indi;i, and 
president o'er the rites of Con*s, in the vales of 
EleuYis, open to all! O Bacchus, who dwellost in 
Tlielie, the mother city of the Bucchanals, by the 
flowing streams of Ismcnus, and the fields where the 
teeth of the lell dragon were sown. 

Antistrophe. — Thee, the smoke bohchl as it burst 
into flame above the double-cresird rock, where roam 
the Corycian nymphs, the votaries of Bacchus, and 
the fount of CaMalia flows ; and tlicc the ivy-crowned 
f!teep« of the Nysian mountains, and the irrecn shore, 
with its many du^tters, triumphant fcnil along, amid 
immortal words, that hymn thy **Evoe." 

Strophe. — To reign tlte guardian of the streets of 
Thebe, whom you honor highest of all cities, with 
your mother that perished by the thunder. And now, 
since tbe city with all its people is enthralled by a 
violent disetise, come with healing steps, over the 
slopes of Parnassus, or the resounding gulf of tbe 
sea. 

Antistrophe. — O leader of the choir of flaroc-brenth- 
igg stars, director of the voices that sound by night, 
youthful god, son of Jove, reveal thyself along with 
thy miniMtering Moonads, the Naxian maid:*, who 
maddening through the live-long night, celebrate thee 
with the dance, thee their lord laccbus. 

These choruses were not the only interesting 
novelty of the concert A very dramatic and 
impassioned Terzetto by Beethoven, one of his 
last works, for soprano, tenor, and bass, to Italian 
words : Tremattj empi ! &c., — ver}' Mozart-like 
in style at first, but unmistakeably Beethoven 
before you get through, and wrought up with 
great wealth of accompaniment (it is intended 
for orchestra) — was efTecti^'ely sung by Miss 
DoANE and Messrs. Kreissmakn and Langeb- 
FELDT, especially an Adagio solo by the lady. 
The part-songs were four, three of them of a 
sentimental character, but of much beauty, espe- 
cially that Serenade by Marschner to words by 
an old Minnesinger. Uhland's " Student's De- 
parture: " Was kiinget und singet die Stras*e 
hinau/f &c., music by Otto, was a little too pa- 
thetic. ** She is mine," by Haertel, made quite 
an agreeable impression. The rich, cool, solemn 
harmonies of the Wanderer's Nachilied, by Lenz, 
were good to hear again. 

Miss Doame's selections were admirable and 
beautifully sung. We could wish however of the 
portamento in such pure perfection of melody as 
Mozart's Deh vieni, non turdar; we shall never 
forget the perfectly sustained and even style in 
which it was given by Jenny Lind. Yet this time 
it was sung very sweetly. Mendelssohn's " Zu- 
leeka" and Schubert's exquisite ** Barcarole," 
were as fine as one could wish, both in respect of 
singing and most delicate accompaniment 

Three fine songs by Robert Franz: viz. 
" Wald/ahrt:* " Im Walde," and Er ist gekotnmen, 
were sung with good expression by Mr. W. 
Schraubstadter, Mr. Dresel of course accom- 
panying. Too much tendency to explosive 
emphasis seems a fault of this otherwise agreeable 
tenor, as it is somewhat of the singing of the club 
generally. 

Mr. Satteb's piano-forte selections were hard- 
ly worthy of the concert or the artist The two 
numbers from Rubenstein's Album de Portraits 
seemed to us aimless, uninspired, empty, espe- 
cially the first, whose promising introduction was 
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only followed by a commonplace and tedious sort 
of Nocturne. Mr. Satter's own March, and 
Scherzo Fantastique^ were brilliant concert pieces, 
well displaying the man's marvellous execution. 
Indeed, execution is child's play to him, and 
therein lies his great temptation as an artist, — a 
tendency to riot in incontinent excess of brilliant 
extravaganza. He showed a higher and a purer 
art, when he was recalled, in the perfection of his 
playing of that exquisite little gem of a Minuet 
and Trio from Mozart's E flat Symphony. Noth- 
ing could have been in more refreshing and in- 
structive contrast with what had preceded ; here 
was indeed a composition, a symmetrical, com- 
plete, vital whole ; and all the audience felt it. 
Here every note seemed to follow by an inward 
necessity, as if the thing coM not have been 
written otherwise, as if it grew like a flower. 
But the Rubinstein pieces were but strainings 
after originality and sentiment, by sheer force of 
volition, and might have been made so or so with 
equal reason ; for it was the ambition to write 
something, and not any real sentiment or inspira- 
tion that produced them. 

Mbndblssohn Quintette Club. — The audience 
at the second concert was somewhat thinned, both by 
bad weather and by Mr. Everett's address that evening 
in the Music Hall. The programme was as follows: 

PAST I. 

1— Quartet, No. 6, in B flat. op. 18, B€ethoTcii 

Allegro— Adagio— Scheno—Flniile, La Halinconla Adagio 

and Allegro. 

2— BoDg : " The Wandmr," Sclinbert 

Mr. P II Powers. 

S— Qolntei, in C minor, op. 58, (fur PiflCno and Quartet) Spohr 

Allegro— Larghetto con moto— Seherwt. 

Meaart. Uamann, Fries. Kreba and Heiael. 

PAET u. 

4— Quarter, No. 2, in D minor Bfoiart 

Moderato— Andante— Miuuetto— Andante con variasionl. 

6— Serenade firom " Don OioTanni," Moxart 

Mr. P 11. Powen. 
6— Andante and Finale from the Quartet in 0, op. 17, No. 8. 

Rubinstein 

This was by no means so rare a selection as the 
last. The two Quartets are among the most admira- 
ble of their kind and ever welcome ; bat they are also 
two of the most familiar to Boston ears, and did not 
help therefore to extend oar acquaintance with their 
authors. A repetition of that later quartet of Beet- 
hoven, as soon as possible after the first wondering 
and ignorant impression, would have been wise. 
Still it is a delight to listen, were it for the hundredth 
time, to the old No. 6 of Beethoven's first set. How 
full of fresh young life and buoyancy it is I With 
what a triumphant sense of health and power springs 
forth the first theme of the Allegro I Yet a strange 
wayward passionateness and unrest breaks out here 
and there ; the Adagio is full of heavenly tenderness, 
now and then mysteriously clouded ; while the 
Adagio Malinconia^ introducing the reckless frolic of 
the finale, is an anticipation of Beethoven's latest and 
most inward brooding period. 

Mr. Hamann showed a good deal of execution, 

and modest, musician-like earnestness in his playing 

of Spohr s Quintet ; but there was some dragging, 

and a clumsiness of touch, owing doubtless in great 
part to the unwonted instrument. The compo!*ition, 
saving some of its brilliant show-passages, wc found 
dull. After it what » life-like, pure emanation of 
genius, bom as it were whole in one happy moment 
of inspiration, was that Quartet by Mozart 1 There 
every phrase, every note tingled with the one pervad- 
ing, clear and certain meaning;. It was all beautiful, 
all vital, all interesting ; it really had something to 
say, and said it perfectly. — The two movements of 
the Rubinstein Quanet interested us more than any- 
thing else that we have heard by that anthor; es- 
pecially the Finale, which has ideas, worked up with 
a peculiar richness 

Mr. PowBRS has a remarkably rich and ponderous 
bass voice, and sang Schubert's " Wanderer *' in 
quite good style, though coldly. His Don Giooanni 
Serenade lacked grace and elasticity. He bids fair 
to become one of the best basses in our city. 



Christmas I Surely no reader needs reminder or 

inducement to attend the performance of Handel's 

Oratorio ^' Messiah,'* at the Music Hall this evening. 

Christmas week were not complete without it. We 

shall not have fully heard the angels' sonp: of Peace 

and Good Will to Man, renewing itself for ever, 

until wc have called in this truest, highest ministry 

of Art, and listened to its strains made audible and 

real by the divine in.«piration as it were of a genius 

like Handel's. And the whole soul will be much 
more open to that music, when wc feel that we are 
at the same time doinp; something towards the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, as well as of the design of the 
composer. The concert Is for charity. You shall 
listen and be f^ivini; to the poor, and the charity will 
be wisely and faithfully administered through the 
tried and admirable organization of the Boston Prov- 
dcnt Association. 

It certainly \9 pleasant, and it chimes well with the 
chimes of Christmas, to see Music working all 
around us in the cause of Charity. We hear of a 
charming amateur concert for that end given this 
week in Cambridge, and of amateur singing of most 
rare excellence. There were piano pieces, fine vocal 
trios from Rossini, Mozart. &c., and a tasteful selec- 
tion of songs, among which several by our towns- 
man Mr. BooTT, which, we are glad to learn, gave 
general pleasure. In Salem, too, a concert, partly 
amateur, has been given under the direction of Mr 
Fenellosa. There were 700 persons present The 
programme included a Mass, a Quartet by Bishop, 
Beethoven's Sonata in F for violin and piano, the 
Quartet : Mi manca la voce^ and Beethoven's Ade- 
laida, sung by an amateur gentleman with fincefTect. 

Mr. Satter's concert at Cambridge will be next 
Tuesday night. He will play among other things 
the Minuet by Mozart, a piece by Chopin, and the 
Tannhaiiser overture, which, as we have heard him 
play it, is about as wonderful a feat of piano-forte 
execution as we can well imagine ; he makes it sound 
like a whole orchestra. 

The "Orpheus Club" will visit Framingham and 
give a concert during the present moon.... Mr. 
Ullmann, it appears, has engaged Musard, the cele- 
brated conductor of promenade concerts in Paris, to 
come to this country in February, with ten of his best 
soloists. 

Messrs. Whipple & Black have made some admi- 
rable photographic copies of Gambadella's portrait 
of the late Rev. Dr. Chankino. Strange to say, the 
photograph is even more true and life-like than the 
painting. As we recall the face of Channing, this is 
by far the most perfect representation of it that ex- 
ists, and this we know to be the feeling also of the 
immediate members of his family. 
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Mr. CARL OAKTNEK annnance« that their First Miudcal 
Soiree will take place Jan. 16, at Mi'Mrs. Chicicerin(('4 Rooms. 

TickeU to set of Six Concerts, 9S. Half set, 81.50. Single 
ticket 81. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM 

At the late Fair of tlie American Inntirute In the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York. «a« awarded to 

JflAIVNIlVG'S PATENT 

ORGAN MET.ODEONS. 

Price from $75 to $300. 

WM. N. MANNHTQ, 
MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE. 
RocKPORT, Mass., Nov. 1857. 

JAMES M. EDNET, 56 John St. 
Sole Agent for Nvw York City. 

Bg- Agents wanted in all unoccupied towns and cities. 
OCT*' Circulars sent free to any address. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in rhe THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 



ORATORIO FOR THE POOR. 

Will perform Hanhbl's O&akd Obatokio, 

THE MESSIAH, 

On Saturday Evening, Deo. 26th, 1857, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHARITY FUND OF TBI 
BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 



Mrs. J. H. Iionic, Mrs. E. A. 'Wentworth, 
Mrs. T. H. Emmons, 
Messrs. C. B. Adams and J. Q. Wetherbee. 

Haye in the moat liberal manner Toluntcered their aenrlees. — 

rCT^A full and efflcii-nt ORCHESTRA. 

Cabl Zcrkark, Conductor. 

J. C. D. PARKca, Orvinlst. 

Ticketji, with reserved ivats. ONE DOLLAR each, for sale 
at Messrs Russell & Richardson^s, No. 291 Washington street, 
until further notice. 

QIT^The performance will commence at 7 o^cIock precisely. 

L. B. BARNES, SBCftRABT. 

A CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC 

Will be ffiTen al the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on SUNDAY 
EVENING, Jan 3d, 1958, by rhe Boys of the Houne of the 
A ngel Guardian under the direction of Mr A. Wnxsa. 
DC7* Tickets 26 cents. Coiicert to commence at 7>^ o^cloek. 

BOIRflE MUBICALE, 

AT LYCEUM HAI«L, OI<D CAMBRIIM3B, 
On Tuesday Bvenlng, Dec. 99, 185^f 

QITEN BT 

Assisted by Mrs. HARVVOOD, Vonalist, and T. H HTNTON, 

Pianist. Tickets /M cents each, or Family Packages of three 

for 91, to be had at Bartlett** Bookstore, or at the ili«ll on the 
evening of the concert. To commence at 7>^ o*olook precisely . 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

CARI« ZRRRAHIV proposea to give a Seri(>s of FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION OONCKKTS at the Boston Mosio Hall, 
during the present season. Tickets for the Series, Two Doir 
LAU. Subscription Lisu are now in circulation. 

Harvard musical Association. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on MONDAY EVKNINO, 
January 18rh, 1868, at the Rbt«>b Hodsi. BusineM meeting 
at 7 o^clock preclKety, and a poxctual ATTKitDAMCK is earnest- 
ly requested Supper at 9 oViook. 

HENRY WARE, Recording Secretary. 

Boston, Dee. 12, 1857. 

CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE TLAYUXQ. 

Mr. F. W. MBERBACH begs leave to state to the ririnns of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give tnstruetioo in 
Piano-Forte playing to small elas.«es 

Long experienre and careful examination of the subject hare 
eonvincei^ him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantafres in this manner of reaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &e., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury; or addresa at the music stores mt 0. 
Ditson k Co. or Russell k Richardson ; or at thia oflice. 

OoTOBca, 1867. 



MI«I<B. OABRIEI«LB DB LABfOTTB has tba 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Mii^ses on the Piano>Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Hancock Street. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell k Riehardson*t 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 

SIQNOR AUQUSTO BENDELABI 

Gives Initrnotion in Sioging. 

Reildcnoe No. 86 Plmcfcnejr Street. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WESTFIELD, MASS. 



Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of Blu^ic, have returned fh>m Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. Russell k Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington street. 

OTTO DRESEL 

May be addressed at Russell k Rlnhardson^s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs. Chiokering's Ware-rooms. 

Ttorms for Music lessons, 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 



Hm nsrind II 



IT Uuir (italblUon of 



At the F)dn oriSSS: 



XuMehoNtt* CbulUbl* Mt«liaBl« Aiiocilmtiaa, 



THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THB BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAI,. 

FOR THE EEBT PIANO-FORTE CASES. 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 
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An Ascent of the BigL 

My first tour to Europe was a beautiful poem, 
and after a few months' rest from travel, many of 
its finest episodes come up in the imagination, 
alike refreshing to heart and intellect. 

It is generally fatal to the interest of the poem 
to analyze it in all its objective features. The 
tourist's inner world must lend its materiel to the 
outer, and American commonplace and practical 
thought dare not infuse the subject with too much 
cold calculation. In the ascent of the Riga there 
was a blending of both pictorial and musical as- 
sociations, and the artistic merit of Calame, as 
well as the melodrama of ** William Tell," could 
here be fully realized. 

The Rigi stands in the midst of these associa^ 
tions, and by the aid of some preliminary read- 
ing, and a moderate susceptibility to the influ- 
ences of tone, modulated to the thoughts of a 
people whose life is essentially a poetical one, 
the arduous adventure of its ascent and descent 
leaves rich fruits within the memory, and sends 
you once more in quest of Schiller's ^* William 
Tell," and its exquisite passages. 

The " Hotel Bauer au Lac," of Zurich, justly 
commended to all travellers for its chaste arrange- 
ments, looks pleasantly down upon the placid 
waters of the lake. As the sun had just risen, 
we emerged from the hotel to meet our friend 

Gr e, who had promised to be our guide to the 

Rigi, and thence to many other noted objects of 
nature contiguous to it Our romantic adventure 
opened with the interesting prelude of a choir of 
Swiss girls, all attired in the picturesque costume 
of a neighboring canton, who stood together be- 
neath a grove just at the water's edge, and near 
the steamer's landing. The Swiss are extremely 



prone to this species of music, and in all their 
primitive social gatherings and parties of plea- 
sure a chorus of cultivated voices adds to the 
gaiety and simplicity of their national habits. 
The party in question were out for the day in 
pursuit of pleasure, and embarked with us on 
board the little steamer, bound for Horgen and 
other points upon the lake of Zurich. The girls 
were accompanied by their respective swains, and 
when seated on the deck of the vessel, once more 
resumed their favorite airs, accompanied by the 
tenor and bass voices of their party. All the 
passengers seemed interested in the simple group, 
and we regarded this opening scene on Zurich's 
waters a most fortunate precursor of the day's 
enjoyment. . 

Passing over the smooth waters of this classic 
lake, which in the earliest times of European lit- 
erature had been the resort of the German and 
Swiss poets, among whom Goethe himself was its 
frequent visitor, borrowing from the scenery of 
the Rigi and its adjacent lake the materials for 
** Wilhelm Tell," which he subsequendy present- 
ed to Schiller for elaboration into one of his finest 
dramas, we were aroused from the luxurious en- 
joyment of these recollections by the announce- 
ment of our arrival at Horgen, where a *' dili- 
gence " was ready to convey us to Zug. lUsing 
out of the vast amphitheatre of hills that encircle 
the Lake of Zurich, slowly and ploddingly over 
an excellent macadamized road, such as we meet 
everywhere in travelling on Continental high- 
ways, rounding the more elevated point of the 
Albis mountain, and then descending into a pic- 
turesque Swiss valley, disclosing the pastoral 
homes of a people who, above all others, still re- 
tain a rigid nationality in habits of life and cos- 
tume, we increased our speed, and soon arrived 
within the precincts of Zug. Here you exchange 
the diligence for a cabriolet, and the interest of the 
picture is enhanced, as you pursue a route along 
the margin of Lake Zug. The waters themselves 
are a perfect mirror, placidly reflecting the ob- 
jects on the borders of the lake. 

We found ourselves within the heart of the 
Swiss lowland country, and among the sturdy 
natives, who address you with genuine warmth of 
heart and hospitable recognition. The Swiss ru- 
ral homestead is the most picturesque and poeti- 
caUy suggestive object of the kind to be found in 
Europe. All its architecture is based upon prin- 
ciples of local necessity and primitive modes of 
life. The gable of every cottage is a study for 
the landscape painter, showing in all its simple 
arrangements the elements of an every day poesy. 
All this end of the house is clothed in the drapery 
of the vine, and occasionally the branches of the 
pear intermingle with this characteristic clothing 



of doorway, trellise and arbor. The flower pots 
in the window are invariably seen in almost every 
story, while the windows are characterized by 
their round panes, forming, together with the 
long-eaved roof, the ^de shingling of the walls, 
and the exterior stone stairways, a marked fea- 
ture of the Swiss rural abode. We transplant 
these architectural forms into our own country ; 
but whether they can have any meaning, as ap- 
plied to our life's thoughts, or to our pursuits, we 
are never led to inquire. In Switzerland the 
cottage and the shepherd's hut on the mountain 
slopes have an historical interest They are the 
depositories of her past annals, as well as the in- 
terpreters of her poetr}' and her romance. The 
honest and homely Swiss can appreciate the at- 
mosphere and all the sensuous influences of his 
mountain region better than the stranger — so 
much so, that the humblest peasant can point out 
and explain the merits of every grand and strik- 
ing point in Nature. History, myth, and tradi- 
dition have engendered a love of country within 
him ; and as his old gray and mossy habitation 
grows older, and time marks its inroads upon it, 
he feels the love of ancestral recollections to wax 
in strength, and bind him to his home. Hence 
the Swiss are rarely naturalized to a foreign land ; 
and where we find them apparently bom again 
in our own hemisphere, still, silent yearnings 
after their lost country remain working within 
the deep recesses of thought This idios^'ncraey 
may be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
power which the idyl of Swiss life has over the 
imagination and the early education of the heart 

But let us move forward towards the Rigi. 
Nine of the most pleasant miles to be found in 
Switzerland are enjoyed along the maigin of 
Lake Zug, and much of my Swiss theme was 
drawn from this morning's ride. G c , our 
companion, illustrated the whole ground passed 
over, as he, though an American, was perfectiy 
at home on every inch of soil between the Swiss 
Athens and the Rigi Culm. The antiquated 
town of Arth lies at the upper extremity of the 
lake, and immediately at the base of the moun- 
tain. The Swiss landscape artist alwa^'s chooses 
Arth as a favorite subject, aUowing his rapture to 
dwell on the unrivalled sheet of water before it, 
the snowy crested eminences behind it, and a 
transparent sky reigning above. Our postillion 
brought us to the portal of an old inn, with that 
universal favorite on its sign : '* Zum schwarzen 
Adler ; " for no device seems more generally es- 
teemed than that of the *' Black Eagle." 

Mine hostess of the ** Schwarz Adler," a small 
lady, attired in black, but full of activity and 
naivetd, was not long in comprehending the na- 
ture of our visit, and the full extent of our wants, 
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and, with the aid of her gallon, made active 
preparations to call into requisition all the capa- 
bilities of her cuisine. 

Our friend G e was sufficiently elastic to 

storm the Rigi on foot, and I, in my verdant en- 
thusiasm, proposed to accompany him in the per- 
formance of this formidable feat. G e renjon- 

stratcd with me upon the folly of the attempt, 
representing to me that the greater portion of 
those who started on foot failed midway up the 
mountain, and were obliged to send back for 
horses. My other fellow-traveller assented to all 
the preparations of G e, and quietly acqui- 
esced in the necessity of ascending heavenward 
upon the backs of two huge, black, well-shod 
steeds. 

Whatever the amount of human ambition may 
be at the foot of the Rigi, as the eye glances up- 
wards, the necesaty of making provision for the 
wants of the inner man is quite obvious. The 
ascent to the Culm is nine miles, and requires 
three hours and a half for its performance. 

G e, therefore, who was popular at the Black 

Eagle, used all his influence with mine hostess in 
the sombre dress, on the score of furnishing a 
good dinner. At the same time the preliminaries 
for the accoutrement of the two black steeds were 
made, and the Culm having no clouds hovering 
round about it, our anticipations were extremely 
high. 

For good fare, genial Ivoume, and a communi- 
cative hostess, commend me to " Zum Schwarzen 
Adler." After the great prandial event had come 
off, and in a manner far transcending our expec- 
tations, G e looked around for his *' Alpen- 
stock," of which an ample supply, at all times, 
stands ready for the wants of the tourist. Giv- 
ing our valedictory to the small landlady in the 
black dress, and descending into the street among 
a group of Arth-ers, who were gathered there to 
witness our departure, we mounted the horses 
with carpet bag and cloaks securely placed in the 
rear of our saddles. Many years had elapsed 
since we had been addicted to equestrian sports, 
and a little effort was r^uired to leap into our 
seats : but once securely there, we had no fears 
to entertain as to the grand result, for the guide 
walked in an obliging frame of mind by our side, 
urging on the unwilling steeds, and entertaining 
us by the way. 

At a short distance from Arth, a sudden turn 
in the road leads directly to the lowermost slope 
of the Rigi, and here a rugged bridle-path com- 
mences the actual ascent of the mountain. You 
now exchange the fertile region of the Arth and 
Goldau valley for the more airy and fir-covered 
hills that precede this vast cone you are about to 
scale, and the enjoyment of the magnificent scene 
below, around, and above, increases in its inten- 
sity as you progress forward. In order to enter 
into a proper appreciation of this phase of Na- 
ture, as here disclosed, the light should be chosen 
which precedes sunset by some hours. 

That dark, cypress green which characterizes 
the fir of Switzerland is thrown out most pic- 
turesquely in the early morning or evening light. 
I had been previously struck with the magical 
effects of this dense fir vegetation in an evening's 
and morning's study of the " beautiful horrors " 
of the Via Mala, one of the finest apparitions in 
which Nature discloses herself in all Europe. 
The fir is at home everywhere north of the Alps, 
and, although not identical, corresponds most 



strikingly with our spruce. As the shadows were 
cast over us by this densely-growing evergreen, 
we were enabled the more fully to enter upon a 
realization of the peculiar qualities of the Rigi, 
as far as related to its pictorial merits. Behind 
us, in the distance, a small lake now appeared in 
view, which, a half century ago, had been par- 
tially filled up by a land slide, overwhelming the 
villages of Lowertz, Goldau, and Bu.<tingen, which 
lay at the foot of the Rossberg. The village of 
Arth begins to grow diminutive, the lake iteelf 
changes its proportions, and while the Rigi Culm 
swells in size, the world below you becomes more 
grand and indi.stinct. 

As soon as the more gentle slopes are succeed- 
ed by the steep ascents of the hills, and we enter 
among the ravines and precipices, and look down 
upon rocky dells, watered by cascades which are 
most effective in all Alpine excursions during the 
month of June, we find ourselves entering the 
most diflicult part of the ascent, which is the zig- 
zag. Here the sagacity of our steeds was put to 
the test, and had they not been well shod, could 
not have surmounted the trials of these narrow 
and precipitous paths. In the cavalcade of which 
we formed a portion, a lady, borne by four men 
in a sedan, occupied the van. She had accom- 
panied us from Horgen in the morning, and had 
disclosed, under the rose, the astounding fact that 
her weight was two hundred and fifty, avoirdu- 
pois. This, as our Southern brethren might say, 
was certainly a constitutional objection to the as- 
cent of the Rigi ; but, notwithstanding this difli- 
cnlty, the assthetical endowments of the lady re- 
sisted all the preponderancy of the flesh, and 
although in her case the soul was enveloped in a 
double panoply of this earthly material, she used 
** Excelsior " for her motto, and cast her eyes 
towards the Rigi Culm. 

Having surmounted the primary stage of zig- 
zags, we arrived shortly afl«r at the first landing, 
where a hospice, provided with sundry viands 
and potables of Alpine production, awaits the 
traveller. I here dismounted, and had the good 
fortune to find our friend G c already arrived, 
resting, with Alpen-stock in hand, at the steps of 
the humble aubei^. 

A fifteen minutes* halt is required to recruit 
the horses; and after this respite, the task of 
climbing the Rigi is resumed. We now plunge 
in amid the shady forests of fir and beach. The 
objects encountered are all essentially Alpine, 
and both music and painting are called into play 
to absorb the imagination. The Swiss woman 
with her panier accosts you with a friendly greet- 
ing. She is returning from the upper mountain 
height, where the shepherds dwell, bearing sup- 
plies of milk down into the valley below. Then 
in musical tones the wanderer or the pilgrim 
greets you with his " Gelobt sey Jesus Christ" 
Occasionally we met the boys attempting the 
jodel, the natural vocal melody of the mountain- 
eer. From the first auberge to the well-known 
Klosterle, "Marie zum Schnee," (Notre-dame 
des Neiges,) the wildness of the Rigi becomes 
most apparent, and all the melodic and pictorial 
elements the mind has gone in quest of can be 
realized. The strictly national character of the 
subject adds largely to the interest found in this 
pleasing combination of a tone-picture animating 
a visual representation. We can realize this 
drama of Nature in Switzerland only ; we can- 
not find such a depth, naivetd, and earnestness of 



character elsewhere. It is true, 1 studied these 
Rigi scenes through myxelf, passing into Nature, 
as here developed, by the medium of both tone 
and material creation. Man himi<elf is here an 
ancient history, and his habits an antiquated ro- 
mance. Poetr}' is recognized as a living fact, and 

the melodrama ptisses before the eye. 

[Tobecootlnued.] 
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Hr. Fry on the Oratoriot. 

(From the N. Y. Tribus«.) 

•*TnK Crkation." 

Tlic Oratorio is universally and erroneously 
said to be the foundation of the modem drama and 
opera. It was, we are informed, originated by 
the Church scenes, taken from tlie Scriptures, 
being pn^scnted theatrically. Adam and Eve, 
tlie Old Serpent; Daniel an<l his friends, the 
lions ; and all the ma<t striking scenes of the Bible 
up to the Crucifixion included, wen*, used to con- 
vey religious instnution to the ru<Ie peoples. But 
this did not engender the drama ana opera of 
modem davs, simply bccau-sc the theatre never 
died out. It existed Ix'fore and during the middle 
ages. It was sustained in mme cmdc vagabond 
form by the troubadours and minstrels, and the 
Chun-h simply took their ** thunder." Of this 
there is ample pixwf. The modern Oratorio is a 
bastard of the old Oratorio. The dramatic 
interest is utterly dc)<troyed. It has ceased to 
convey any religious instruction through the 
splendid vividness of dramatic charactenzation. 
It claims, however, to have dramatis ptntonce, 
while dramatis persona there are none. The 
Elijahs, and Pauls, and Peters of oratorios now 
are simply poor fan?e. The Prophets and Apos- 
tles are gentlemen in citizens* dresses, with music- 
books in their hands. Angels and Prophetesses 
are done by young ladies in white crinohnes, blue 
sashes, likewise with music-books. Adam even, 
the primeval hero, figures in a black coat and 
trousers and white cravat, and Eve in russet-toned 
silks. Adam with a music-book in his hand sings 
his loves to Eve with a music-book in her hand, 
and the grande passion under such circumstances 
reminds us of two owls in an iv}* bush. The 
constitution of the modem oratorio is simply 
illogical. When the people grew too big for the 
raw objectivity' of the original dramatic oratorio, 
then the attempt to keep up the whole action of 
patriarchs, angels, saints and devils, in drawing- 
room costume, was the result of inartistic percep- 
tion. A thing is, or it is not : the oratorio is now 
dead, and this galvanization of it is preposterous. 
The proper mode of writing a religious composi- 
tion of two hours or more long, is to take a 
religions subject of varied temper and tints, and 
compose individual and choral pieces thereupon. 
This may be sung effectively and grandly at a 
concert, without the farce of pretentious charac- 
terization, in the face of verisimilitude and com- 
mon sense. 

The music of Haydn's Creation is so pure and 
beautiful that it seems a pity it is mixea up with 
this dead and departed Oratorio of the middle 
ages, when the plastic arts and the drama taught 
boors and barbarians relimous ideas. Haydn was 
a beautiful melodist, and in that he was more than 
a century beyond the clumsy inconsequential 
melodic phrases of Handel. Hb muse is sweet, 
gentle, noble. The loveliness of an awakening 
creation was a fit subject for his temper. The 
sweet satisfactions of Paradise were symoolized in 
the saccharine fluency of his phrase.s. There has 
been so much said in favor of Haydn's CrecUion, 
that to repeat any more, of laudation is like 
praising the rainbow. Haydn did well to com- 
pose music apart from the theatre. His genius 
seemed capable of everything, except he under- 
took the triple-concentrations required to con- 
stmct a scene for the opera, and then he failed. 

On the performance of Saturday night strong 
words of commendation may be bestowed. The 
orchestra was composed of the best musicians in 
the city, led by Mr. Anschutz. The choral 
department was the entire Harmonic Society, 
choice young voices, some 800 in number, care- 
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fully disciplined by Mr. Bristow. The leading 
parts were sung by the notabilities of the opera 
and concert room: Madame La Grange, Miss 
Milner, Mr. Carl Formes and Mr. Perring. Very 
rarely does such a body of artists appear to sing 
in English. Mr. Formes hafl not quite recovered 
from his indisposition. Mr. Perring is a valuable 
addition to our English concert singers — a fresh, 
agreeable tenor. Miss Milncr has a very pure 
soprano, and seems especially fitted for the concert 
room. 



»» Thk Mkssiah." 

Handel's ** Messiah ** drew a goo<l house on 
Christmas night The solos were entrusted to 
excellent hands in the miin, and the chorus was 
particularly attractive. Of the merits of Mme. 
Caradori, the new soprano, we can form no opin- 
ion from her execution of the solo music of Han- 
del, of which, with the solo music of its age, we 
were never admirers, and now less than ever. 
Emotion, pa.ssion, rhetorical progression and cli- 
max are necessary to show forth a great artist 

Arts must grow — and music, the last and most 
spiritual, has grown since it took shape for the 
first time, about two hundred years ago. Mme. 
Angri pronounces English so very badly that her 
execution of " He was despised," &c., was accord- 
ingly deficient. This solo, which is the most re- 
ligiously dramatic of any in the oratorio, and free 
from perruqueisms and roulade work, without 
culmination or modem grace and definiteness, 
deserved better handling. Only at the close did 
Mme. Angri make a point worthy of her. Mr. 
Perring is too much a tenor of grace for the solos 
in which Braham by virtue of volume and de- 
clamatory force (not by delicate method or nobly 
impassioned style) made such effect The solos 
of Mr. Formes were finely given, though he is 
not quite re<*overed. 

We can find little or no musical interest in the 
sentiment of some of the words set in this and 
other oratorios. Music is for passion, emotion, 
aspiration, and not for abstract inquiries or didac- 
tics. The chorus came up to their work finely — 
all thanks due to Mr. Bnstow. Fresh, beautiful 
voices abound among them. The orchestra was 
well led by Mr. Anschutz, and was very good. 
There being, properly speaking, no orchestral 
coloring or treatment in this work (the superad- 
ditions of Mozart being, like other things, added 
and not co-integrally evolved with an original 
composition), we may omit a special notice of 
that department The supreme merit of the 
^ Messiah " lies in the choruses, constructed ac- 
cording to the fugueistic theory. They all want 
the higher splendor and truth of modem compo- 
sition, the majestic crowning coda. In point of 
fact, they have fugueistic, but not dramatic devel- 
opment They must, accordingly, bo judged by 
their central idea, and in this point they are 
models. " Like sheep '* is a model of one kind ; 
the Hallelujah chorus one of another kind. The 
syllabication of the latter has a double excel- 
lence for music. The shout Halleluiah is an old 
church piece of thunder, used, as Handel bor- 
rowed it, happily with the plagal chord. This 
worked-up specialty, with the words " ever and 
ever," the determined Saxon monosyllables " King 
of kinos and Lord of lordiy* is the best verbal 
capital stock for such a master of fugue and 
powerful individual syllabication as Handel was. 
This chorus cannot ever give place to any with 
words chosen from the Bible, because there are 
not so good words for the purpose left ; and it is 
the pioneer that wins. ' The performance of the 
Hallelujah choras of Friday could have borne a 
thousand more voices and two hundred more in- 
struments, lai^e though the force was. The sup- 
posititious idea of an infinite quantity of angels 
filling the heavens and shouting Hallelujahs ad- 
mits of any amount of power laid upon the exe- 
cution of this work— or course within the capa- 
city of executants and hearers — for beyond a 
certain number direction becomes impossible and 
effect diminishes, and does not increase. We 
have heard 1800 instruments in the open air. 
The effect was not good — too much of a good 
thing. 



Carl Fonnes. 

[Currespondence of the Dotton Courier.] 

Nkw York, Dec. 27. 1857. 

I saw and he«inl Formes last evenino: in 
" Martha" — Flotow's pretty little dish of melodious 
sweetmeats, a work remarkable as having been 
composed expressly for this great basso, and yet 
affonling no possible opportunity for fair display 
of his powers as a singer. I speak first of having 
seen Formes, for certainly in this piece one is more 
immediately struck by his remarkable talents as 
a liistrionic than as a vocal artist. ** Martha" is a 
comic opera. Comic operas, often well enough 
sung in this country, ai*e without exception most 
abominably acted, pcrformei'S deeming it fit either 
to exhibit the most lugubrious and painfully im- 
potent attempts at levity and airiness or to adopt 
a style of exaggerated vulgar burlesque. I have 
never seen a genuine piece of comedy on the 
lyric stage excepting that presented last evening 
by Formes in the part of Plunikctt From 
beginning to end it was (juite perfect. His first 
step upon the stage bespoke the thorough artist. 
Even in acknowledging the n^peated salutes of 
the audience he clung to his character, and dur- 
ing the long and rather .stupid ballet that imme- 
diately succeeded his entrance, he remained al- 
ways faithful to the role. Throughout the opera 
his ]>ersonation was alike faultless in conception 
and portrayal. Thimkett is a well-to-do English 
farmer of about a century ago — stnnlv, honest, 
hearty, whole-souled, a lion ainonn^ his fellows, 
timid and a little boorish when brought ovcr- 
closely in contact with the gentler sex. This 
character Mr. Fonnes gave with Ravel-like 
accuracy and humor, and higher praise I do not 
know how to convey. 

Of Formes, as a singer, I cannot pretend to 
speak decisivelvi having only heard liim in this 
one opera, which is really so unworthy of him. 
He has but one air, and that of no value. But 
even in this ungrateful part, he gave frecjuent 
evidence of the grand and noble quality of his 
voice and its immense capacities. To give his 
powers full play in " Martna," wouH be to sacri- 
fice dramatic truth, and he is too much of an 
artist for that It was easy to see, however, what 
he may do in the higher class of opera or in 
oratorio. His voice is of prodigious extent, and 
apparently of vast volume ; but its most remark- 
aoie characteristics are its wondei*ful sweetness 
and delicacy and flexibility — such as I never 
heard before in any bai^o. It possesses in a great 
degree that peculiar tender and sympathetic 
quality which distinguished Mario's tenor, but 
wholly without Mario's effeminacy of tone. Oc- 
casionally he poured out a flood of sound like the 
majestic flow of a great river, and all the while 
retaining the gentleness and liquid smoothness of 
his style. Of display in execution he was char}', 
affording only occasional evidence of his ability 
in this respect A here-and-there cadenza, and a 
now-and-then trill (a species of ornament usually 
intolerable for a man to attempt, but by him so 
clearly and neatly uttered that it was delightful 
to hear), showed well enough how perfect he is in 
this as in almost ever}*thing. Much has been said 
of his faulty intonation, but certainly last evening 
nothing of the sort was perceptible. Every note 
was true and firm. 

However great Mr. Formes's talents as a 
vocalist may be, I imi^ne that he is even a better 
actor than a* singer. His personation of Bertram, 
in *• Robert the Devil," is said to approach the 
terrific. In " Martha" he shows no trace of this 
tragic power, but is merely the bluff, good-natured, 
tendei^hearted yeoman. He must be an extraor- 
dinary man to represent these two extremes of 
character equallv well. At present, it seems 
probable that Mr. Formes will not appear in 
opera in Boston, but arrangements have been 
Doade for him to take part in oratorios to be given 
with the aid of the Handel and Haydn Society. 



Mr. Charles SalaiiLan*8 Lecture. 

A well-written and highly interesting lecture 
on Handel and some of nis contemporaries was 
delivered on Monday evening at the Marylebone 



Literar}' Institution, by Mr. Charles Salaman. 
The lecture embraced some of the most interest- 
ing particulars of the life of the great composer, 
and touched lightly on the merits of a numoer of 
musicians who enjoyed more or less celebrity at 
the same period. l*o the majority of the audience 
the names of Lampe, Galuppi, and Bononcini were, 
myths ; but for that ver)' reason, if for no other, 
Mr. Salaman was justified in making known com- 
posers who once usurped no smalfshare of the 
popular favor. Galuppi wrote no less than sev- 
enty operas, not one or which has descended to 
our times. Lampe made himself famous by his 
burlcs<iue opera, '*The Dragon of Wantley," 
whi(;h contains some really charming ait's, but is 
entirely forgotten. 

The illustrations were selected with much judg- 
ment, and, as the programme will show, contained 
some pieces unknown to all except the musical 
antitpiary. 

PART I. 

Coranto, Bourree, Ri(;acloon — Piano-forte (A^mira), 
produced in 1703, Handel, bom 1685, died 1759. 

Canzonetta — •' Tu lo sai quanto t'amai," Alessaiidro 
Scarlatti, born IGoO, died 1725. 

Aria—" Love leads to battle " (Camilla), 1706, M. A. 
Bononcini. 

Recitative and Aria — " Lascia cheio pianga " (Rinal- 
do), 1711, Handel. 

Aria—" Per la gloria" (Griacldi), 1722, Giovanni Bo- 
noncini. 

Ovcrture—Piano-forte (Ottone), 1723, Handel. 

Aria — "Dove sei ainato bene" (Rodelinda), 1725, 
Handel. 

Aria— ••Tutta rea la vita uniana" (Scipione), 1726, 
Handel. 

Aria—** Dirti ben mio vorrei " (introduced in the Pas- 
ticcio, "Alessand.-o in Persia"), 1741, Leonardo 
Leo. born 1695, died 1745. 

Duetto Buffo — •• Lo conosco " (La Serva Padrona), 
about 1733, Pergolesi, born 1704, died 1737. 

Aria with variations in D minor— (Third "Suites de 
Pieces") 1720, Handel. 

PART II. 

Bacchanalian — " Zeno, Plato, Aristotle " (burlesque 
opera, "The Dragon of Wantley"), 1737, Larope. 

Allegro in E minor — Piano-forte, Domenico Scarlatti, 
born 1686, died 1760. 

Aria—" Lascia Amor" (Orlando), 1733, Handel. 

Air — ""Would you taste the noontide air" (Camus), 
1738, Dr. Ame, born 1710, died 1778. 

Bacchanalian Song ^" Now Phoebus sinketh in the 
west " (Comus), 1738, Dr. Arnc. 

Aria — " In lascia si cara aniante " (Enrico), 1743, Ga- 
luppi, born 1703, died 1785. 

Duetto—" Caro, Bella" (Julius Cajsar), 1726, Handel. 

Mr. Salaman, in the course of his research, has 
discovered the original of the lovely air — so great 
a favorite at our concerts — ** Lascia che io pian- 
ga,*' in a saraband in " Alinira,** an opera written 
eight years previously, the first, we believe, which 
Handel produced in public. But Handel enter- 
tained no scruples about repeating himself. The 
air from Galuppi*s Enrico is extremely expres- 
sive and melodious, and led us to regret that the 
author of seventy operas should be consigned to 
oblivion. The air oy Leonardo Leo is not un- 
known, and is an admirable specimen of a love 
song of the olden time. The pieces which cre- 
ated the most effect were the air Just mentioned, 
Galuppi's air, the buflTO duet of Pergolesi, Uie 
song from " Comus,*' and the bacchanalian from 
" The Dragon of Wantley,*' the last a fine bold 
old melody. 

The vocal music vas entrusted to Miss Harriet 
Rothschild and Mr. Theodore Distin; and Mr. 
Charles SsJaman performed the instrumental il- 
lustrations on the ^iano-forte, with the exception 
of the air and variations from the *^ Third buite 
des Pieces," which he executed on an extremely 
old and withered harpsichord, which, contrastea 
with the grand piano-rorte, gave forth an odd and 
weird sound. Mr. Salaman was loudly applaud- 
ed in all his performances. Miss Harriet Roths- 
child, a pupil, we believe, of Mr. Salaman's, has 
a nice, web-regulated voice, and sings like an 
artist. She was, however, too nervous on Mon- 
day night to do herself justice. Mr. Theodore 
Distin acquitted himself in the performance of 
the antiquated music entrusted to him most cred- 
itably. He gave the bacchanalian song with 
much breadth and vigor, and displayed no small 
amount of comic feeling in Pergolesi's duet, which, 
by the way, was loudly encored. 

The lecture was listened to throughcmt with 
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great attention by a crowded audience, and re- 
ceived with hearty applause. — London Mwical 
World, Dec. 6. 



AviONON, France, Dec. 2. — One balmy 
moonlight evening in December I strolled out to 
take a litde fresh air, and enjoy the cool refreshing 
breeze. Lest the idea of a halmy evening in 
December may seem slightly preposterous to those 
who pass that delightful month in the States, north 

* Mason and Dixon's line, it should be borne in 
D nd th t at the time referred to I was in Southern 

1 ince. ind not New York or Boston — on the 
b ks o the Rhone and not of the Hudson or 
( . xles. 

?as8iD> across the Place d^Armes and pausing 
for a fe% moments to watch the effect of the 
moonlight tpon that stupendous old structure, the 
Palace of the Popes, and upon the Cathedral, I 
passed up the inclined terraces that lead to the 
Dom des Rochers, a grand promenade, that 
occupies the sununit of a huge rocky hill, over- 
looking the River Rhone, and the surrounding 
country for miles around. Expecting to meet a 
crowd of gay promenaders, enjoying the beautiful 
moonlight evening, I was surprised to find the 
place quite deserted, and not a single human 
being there beside myself. All the glorious 
panorama was unrolled before my solitary gaze. 

Bye and bye I heard the roll of drums and the 
distant sound of a trumpet rising upwards from 
the city below and, descending as far as the portal 
of the Cathedral, I saw in the bright moonlight a 
troop of richly uniformed soldiers defile up the 
narrow street, cross the Place d* Armes, and direct 
their steps towards the Palace of the Popes, which 
is now only a soldier's barracks. The drums beat, 
the ** trumpets flourished brave," as they disap- 
peared beneath the arched doorway, while fix>m 
the inner court-yard echoed for many a minute in 
repeated reverberations the sound of their martial 
music, filling the old palace where once sat the 
successors of St Peter, with its deafening noise. 

Recrosstng the Place d' Armes, and passing 
through a narrow street I soon came to the prin- 
cipal public Place of the town, flanked with 
elegant Cafi^, while on one side were the superb 
facades of the new Hotel de Ville and Theatre. 
They seemed funny indeed, when compared with 
that gigantic Papal Palace which was towering up 
a few steps distant, but still they were botii 
beautiful buildings. I looked at the bill of the 
Theatre, and saw that Donizetti's Fille du Regi- 
ment was announced for performance. 

It hardly seemed right, when in a city like this, 
so romantically beautifiil of itself, and so replete 
with wondrous historical associations, to waste the 
little time 1 had to devote to it, in going to a 
modem theatre, and preferring the glare of gas 
falling on gilt and tinsel, to the rays of the moon 
silvering old Palaces and shining 

" — ^ on cattle walls 

And hoary ruins old in story,'* 

but then I was alone, and nothing is more dismal 
afler all, than groping about a strange, dark, half- 
ruined town, at night So I did just what nine 
tenths of the most uncompromisingly romantic 
travellers would have done in my case — I went 
to the Opera. 

The Theatre of Avignon, like most of those in 



France, and in Europe generally, is a government 
affair. The present building, erected some ten 
years ago, is a great ornament to the city, and 
would not disgrace Paris itself. It is of white 
marble, rectangular in form, and standing quite 
isolated from any other building. The facade, 
which is very elaborately ornamented, presents a 
handsome porch, supported by Doric columns, 
over which is a large semicircular niche, adorned 
with ba»-reliefs and medallions of Petrarch and 
Tasso. Petrarch, it should be remembered, lived 
at Avignon, at the period when the Popes sought 
to establish here the chair of St Peter, and the 
Avignonese claim him as their own. Here too 
Laura lived and died, and the famous fountain of 
Vaucluse, which the poet has inunortalized, is still 
visited daily by travellers from all parts of the 

world. 

The outer decorations of the theatre are com- 
pleted with colossal statues of Moliere and 
Comeille represented as sitting, and in a state of 
profound meditation. 

The interior is exceedingly beautiful, the 
general colors being gold and light pink. The 
auditorium, which is unusually high from the floor 
to the ceiling, contains three tiers of boxes and a 
gallery, and is illuminated by a handsome chan- 
delier, and a few clusters of lights about the pro- 
scenium. Ventilation has received great attention, 
and the building is everywhere cool and airy — on 
the whole, in both interior and exterior elegance,! 
have seen few to equal it 

The opera, as I had before said, was Donizetti's 
La Fille, which was given entire, including one 
or two little airs generally omitted. The per- 
formers, though none of them first class, yet took 
their parts creditably ; the prima donna, one Mile. 
Voisel, with a fresh pure soprano, receiving 
especial applause. It was, it appears, the third 
debut of this promising young artist, and afler her 
best effort — an air in the second act — cries 
were made for the Commimonaire. This func* 
tionary soon arose and announced, amid great 
applause, that Mile. Voisel, having successfully 
passed three debuts, was henceforth a member of 
the company. Her fortune now is made, for she 
is sure of a regular salary, a pension when super- 
annuated, and if in the meantime she exhibit 
suflicient talent, she will receive an engagement 
at Paris — the prize to which all French opera 
singere are striving to attain. 

They do not have performances every evening 
of the week at the Avignon opera, excepting 
during the fairs, which are held several times a 
year; on other occasions the regular days of 
performance are Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sun- 
days — the latter being always the great gala day 
for the theatre. 

There is much — ver}' much to be seen at 
Avignon. The view of the city from the oppoate 
side of the Rhone is wonderfully striking, as at a 
glance all the features of the place — the Dom 
des Rochers, the Palace of the Popes, the Cathe- 
dral, the cupola of the Hotel de Ville, the church 
spires, and the battlemented walls — can be seen. 
It appears like the dream of an artist, rather than 
a recJity. 

The city itself is dismal enough when you get 
into it The streets crooked, narrow and destitute 
of pavements. There are quite a nnmber of 
music-stores, and the manufacture of brass musical 
instruments is extensively carried on. In the 
Cathedral, an old but by no means imposing 



edifice, is a superb organ, with a gilded case, the 
pipes retaining the original color of the metal — 
just the reverse of the usual style of organ 
ornamentation. TROviroR. 



New York, Dec. 22. — The performance of 
the ^ Creation," announced for Thursday night, 
did not take place till Saturday, owing to the in- 
disposition of Herr Formes, who has been suf- 
fering since his arrival among us witli the catarrh. 
The Academy was full to overflowing, and for 
once it can be said that a very laige number of 
people assembled together in the city of New 
Yoric to hear an Oratorio. I think this may be 
considered as one of the indications of the moral 
advancement of the great city. Truly the times 
are improving with us when we are enabled to 
elect an honest man for our Mayor, and honor 
with our presence a performance of Haydn's 
** Creation," ** under the immediate patronage " 
of the " reverend clei^ of New York and Brook- 
lyn." 

The arrangements of the stage were such as to 
exclude a number of the members of the Har- 
monic Society from their proper places on the 
stage, and more space was allotted to the orches- 
tra than necessary. For this reason the chorus 
did not, and could not, do as well as they might 
have done. I have heard them do better at their 
rehearsals. " Awake the Harp " was badly com- 
menced, and it was several measures before it 
was fairly righted, and working smoothly. ** The 
heavens are telling," was the most telling thing 
of the evening. " Achieved is his glorious woric," 
No. 2, was admirably done. The Harmonic So- 
ciety have a great deal yet to accomplish in the 
way of hard work and severe study. It was most 
noticeable in those passages where sudden modu- 
lations occur, or in chromatic passages. There 
was a palpable diminution of volume, a wavering 
hesitancy and general feebleness, greatiy injuring 
the general effect 

Mr. Anbchutz is more successful with the or- 
chestra than with a laige chorus and orchestra 
combined. There was a great want of contrast, 
so necessary in the effective management of such 
a performance. I mean as to piano and fortissi- 
mo, and adagio and prestissimo. Perhaps with 
more drilling, and a better acquaintance with his 
material, the result may be more satisfactory. 

Madame Laoranob shows more signs of de- 
cay in this kind of mudc than any other. The 
pulsation in the voice, when the tone is to be sus- 
tained, is painful. Some call it a tremolo, bat 
that is not the right name for it It is not rapid 
enough for the tremolo, but is a quick pulsation, 
the result of an effort to produce a steady, pro- 
longed sound with vocal organs that are worn out. 

Herr Formes sang exceedingly well, and with 
the exception of an occasional flatting on the 
higher notes, and a disposition to a drawling, af- 
fected manner, more especially in the Recitatives, 
his singing gave great pleasure and satisfaction. 

Miss Milner had the most to do with the so- 
los, and no one regretted it Her style is simple, 
unaffected, with a thorough, English school ; and 
while she may not entirely satisfy you, she never 
offends. Miss M. seemed most perfectiy at home 
in her part, but it was evident she did not always 
agree with Mr. Anschutz as to the time in which 
some of the pieces were taken up. BIr. Perrino 
sang his part very acceptably, but, with more 
practice in public, Mr. P. will do better stilL 
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The *^ Messiah '* is announced for Christmas 
night with the usual flourish of trumpets, minus 
the thirty-three " reverend clergy of New York 
and Brooklyn," but with the additional aid of 
Mesdames Caradori and D'Angri. 

Bellini. 

New York, Dec. 29. — The performance of 
the '* Messiah," on Chruftmas night, by the Har- 
monic Society, assisted by the soloists, Mme. 
Caradori, Mme. D'Angri, Herr Formrs, and 
Mr. Pkrrino, was, on the whole, more satisfac- 
tory than that of the " Creation." Mr. Anschutz 
was more successful in making himself understood 
by the chorus, but Mr. A. has much to learn yet 
before he can be considered a first rate conductor 
of an orchestra and chorus combined. Mr. An- 
schutz docs not seem to be capable of always 
controlling himself, either from an exceeding 
nervousness or want of sufficient practice in this 
particular line of conducting. 

The new candidate for public favor, Mme. 
Anna Caradori, obtained a fair share of success. 
I think she is not what her name would indicate 
— an Italian — but German, rather fine looking, 
florid coniplexion, black hair, and full figure. 
Her voice is mezzo soprano, of good quality, but 
not highly cultivated. Although Mme. C. created 
no enthusiasm, she sang her part very acceptably. 
I think, however. Miss Milner would have pleased 
better. 

Mile. D'Angri did as well as any one could 
who could not pronounce the words intelligibly. 
The music, too, is not as intelligible to her as that 
of Donizetti, or Verdi, so that it would be unfair 
to criticize Mile. D'Angri's singing the music of 
the " Me&dah " in the same manner as we would 
that of Trovatore, 

Herr Formes has not fully recovered from his 
severe indisposition, and though there was an 
improvement on his singing in the ** Creation," 
still at times he sang very much out of tune. 
The audience, however, were determined to be 
astonished, and roundly applauded all Mr. F.'s 
subterranean eflTorts, whether on or off" the track. 

Mr. Perring sang very well, but it requires a 
voice of heavier mould than that of Mr. P. to sing 
the tenor songs of the ** Messiah." ^ Comfort 
ye," and that beautiful song from " Elijah," «* If 
with all your hearts," are songs that Mr. Perring 
can sing exceedingly well. 

The chorus : " For unto us " was most admira- 
bly done, the orchestra keeping time throughout 
The same may be said of Ae " Hallelujah," but 
neither of these choruses excited any response 
from the audience, who, I suppose, were waiting 
to hear Mr. Formes sing some of those awftU low 
notes. Bellini. 

New York, Dec. 29.— I regret that, through 
a mistake, my last letter was mailed too late to 
reach you in time for that week's number. 1 see, 
too, that an interruption which obliged me to 
leave it unfinished made me forget to carry out 
my intention of mentioning the various galleries 
of which our city enjoys the advantage at present 
We have, indeed, never before been so highly 
favored. The Dusseldorf, the French and Eng- 
lish collections, all fairly represent their respec- 
tive schools, while the Bryan gallery gives us 
specimens (mostly copies, but a few original) of 
the old masters, and the Belmont collection 
(bought by Mr. Belmont during his last stay in 
Europe, and now exhibited for the benefit of the 



poor,) contains miscellaneous modem paintings. 
These, with the " Horse Fair " of Rosa Bonheur, 
exhibiting at Williams & Stevens' (one of our 
" Cottons ") can keep the Art-lover pretty busy. 
In the British gallery we make the acquaintance 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, though, it is said, in none 
of their best works. Indeed, none of these illus- 
trations of their principles could ever convert 
me to their creed. I find far more enjoyment in 
the other portion of the collection. 

The French gallery' is. to most much more 
pleasing &s a whole. There are some fine Roea 
Bonheur's, full of life and motion ; many French 
landscapes and sea pieces, well executed, and 
doubly interesting from their giving the beholder 
an in&ight into the scenery of the country ; and 
last, but not least there are a number of little 
genre pieces by Edward Fr6re, L'enfaut de Metz, 
and others, which are exquisite. They are mostly 
8<'ene8 from humble life, or small everj'-day epi- 
K-des : but there b a truth and earnestness in 
them which cannot be surpassed, while at the 
same time the poetical element is not wanting. 
Of the Belmont gallery and the Horse Fair I 
will speak another time. 

Mrs. Krmblr finished her course yesterday 
with Antony and Cleopatra, after having read, 
during the past week. Julius Caesar, King Lear, 
The Merr}' Wives of Windsor, and Measure for 
Measure. Her choice of plays was rather strange, 
several of the most popular — such as Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet Merchant of Venice 
— being lefl out of her repertoire. Still, she al- 
wa}'s had crowded houses ; and if it is true, as I 
have heard, that she is to give another course, 
she has probably reserved some of the more at- 
tractive pieces for that It is, I believe, the fash- 
ion to admire Mrs. Kemble unconditionally ; and 
I run the risk of being called a heretic if I do 
not follow the fashion. In many points I do ad- 
mire her. Her voice and play of feature are 
wonderful, her conception of many characters 
very fine, and her versatility in representing them 
remarkable; but she actif too much, for mere 
reading, and frequently overdoes even her acting. 
This has for consequence that she is often coarse 
(as she cannot be otherwise in acting coarse parts, 
truthful as her conceptions are), and this again 
often makes her lose sight of her dignity. When 
I compare her with Rachel, who in her most pas- 
sionate parts was alwap the woman, she loses by 
the contrast ; but then the question arises whether 
Rachel could ever represent snch a multiphcity 
of characters as well as Mrs. Kemble. In Julius 
Cssar the latter approached nearest to my ideas 
of what a reading ought to be. There was ample 
expression and distinction of character, while 
there was none of the ranting and raving which 
often disturbed me in the other plays. Mark 
Antony was admirably portrayed throughout, a 
fit illustration of the poet's wonderful production. 
The comic pieces, such as Midsummer-Night's 
Dream and the Merry Wives of Windsor, were 
capitally given ; but it was on these occasions that 
she sacrificed taste and womanliness to truth of 
representation. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more beautiful and touching than her 
rendering of the scene between Lear and Cor- 
delia, on the return of reason to the former. In 
short, though I cannot praise her throughout, 
there is enough that is interesting and admirable 
in her to make me sincerely hope that she will 
continue her readings through a second course. 



Of musical entertainments we have an almost 
unprecedented abundance at present Mr. Ul- 
mann does his best to make the season a memorar 
ble one. Evening opera, opera matinees, orato- 
rios, &c., follow each other in quick succession. 
To my great disappointment, I was prevented, at 
the last moment, from hearing the ^* Creation." 
Some tell me I have not lost much, while others 
praise the performance highly. On Christmaa 
night the " Messiah " was given, with Formes, 
Perring, D'Angri, and the new star, Mme. 
Cardori. The choruses were about as usu- 
ally sung by the Harmonic Society ; hardly more 
than indifferent Formes sang well and eamesdy, 
as he always does, and Mr. Perring's beautiful 
tenor and chaste school showed to great advan- 
tage in his arias. Mme. Caradori has a fine, clear 
voice, of considerable power and compass, but 
evidendy not as good as it has been. " And He 
shall lead his flock " was very sweeUy sung, but 
" Rejoice greaUy " seemed beyond her powers. 
In ^' I know that my Redci'mer liveth " she was 
already evidendy very much wearied, and by no 
means did justice to that glorious composition. 
Indeed, it is almost too great a task for even the 
strongest, freshest voice to sing all the soprano 
parts in the ** Messiah." Decidedly the gem of 
the evening was D'Angri's rendering of her two 
arias, particularly of *' He was despised." It is a 
sure proof of her being a great artist, that she 
does well and appropriately every thing, in how- 
ever different lines, which she undertakes. I 
knew that she excelled in operatic and chamber 
music ; but I must confess that I had not expected 
her to enter so thoroughly into the spirit of Han- 
del, and the words which he has translated into 
music. Already, in the first aria, her glorious 
voice rang out die call for rejoicing with a new 
sound ; but when it came to tell the story of the 
Savior's wrongs, there was an indescribable pathos 
and tenderness in it, which was only enhanced 
by the simplicity and seriousness with which the 

wondrous music was sung. The words, too, were 
enunciated most distincdy. Altogether, it was 
one of the Yew perfect performances which it has 
been my ^ood fortune to hear, and I shsJl give it 
a place m my memory beside Jenny Lind's ^* I 
know that my Redeemer liveth," Badiali's ^* The 
people that walked in darkness," and Mario's ** II 
mio te soro," in all of which, as in this, v(»ce, 
singing, and composition, all combined to form 
one harmonious, perfect whole. 

In the opera Ime, Robert has been reproduced 
twice, and Martha once (Norma was given at 
two matinees), and on Monday Formes appears 
in a new character, as Sir George in PurUani. 
For to-night — will you believe it V — Fidelio is 
actually announced, with Caradori as Leonora, 
and Formes as Rocco. The other parts, I fear, 
will serve only as a foil to these. It is a pitr 
there is no good German tenor. The opera is 
subdivided into three acts, and besides the over- 
ture to Fidelia^ two of diose to Leonora are to be 
played. I forgot to mention, that in Robert, La- 
grange took both the female parts, and acquit- 
ted herself, as far as acting went, very finely. 
One of these occasions was her benefit ; but I am 
sorry to say the house was not full as she de- 
served. Formes is as excellent in Bertram as in 
Plunkett The individuality of these two widely 
contrasting characters is so distinct, that it is dif- 
ficult to believe them represented by the same 
person. I have never seen so fiendish an expres- 
sion on any human face as he puts on as Bertram, 
nor can any one give more meaning to a mere 
motion of the hand than this wondertul actor. 

To-night is Eisfeld's first soiree, but lest iny 
letter should again be too late, I will defer my 
report of it untu next week. 
I 1 
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From my Diary, Ko. 17. 

Dtc. 26.— Here is some conversation not so imagi- 
nary as it might be, and containing, chemically speak- 
ing, nine parts of tmth to one of poetry. Omitting 
all the flattering things which have been said, — as is 
clear enough with an object in view, — about the wri- 
tings of a certain contributor to the Journal of Mu- 
sic, and the long-projected and half-accomplished 
work which he has in hand, I come to the point at 
once* 

Piper ^ loquitur. — My own opinions in regard to sa- 
cred music, I am glad to And, correspond perfectly 
with those of Mr. Dwight and yourself. And it has 
been my object in this little work to form such a col- 
lection as shall really elevate the tastes of the sing- 
ers. You will not find a single piece made out of 
the popular German student and drinking songs, or 
the negro melodies of the day. Everything is chaste, 
and even the most joyous pieces I think you will find 
pervaded with a due solemnity. 

Diarist. — Well, I like that, certainly. 

Piper. — In our church, too, I am doing all I can 
to induce the congregation to join in the psalmody 
in certain of the hymns, and foV this object I have 
brought a large number of tunes, which have stood 
the test of one and two centuries, together once 
more, — tunes which are grave, dignified, and yet of 
beautiful melody. See, here are St. Ann's, and 
York, and Mear, &c. 

Diarist. — I like that, too. 

Piper. — Another feature of my book consists of the 
great number of themes from the Adagios and An- 
dantes of the best instrumental works of the great 
composers. These I have taken pains not only to 
give as nearly in their original melodic forms as a 
text will allow, but have, as far as possible, retained 
their original harmonics, so as to furnish for the choir 
a music as near perfection as is possible. 

Diarist. — ^A most excellent idea. 

Piper, — I am very glad to find my plan finds so 
much favor with you. It is just what I expected 
from your articles. 

Diarist. — Has it cost you much labor ? 

Piper, — Labor ? You may well say that ! I have 
been several years about it, and every piece has not 
only been tried over and over again, with piano-forte 
and organ, but my choir has practised it thoroughly, 
until I could think of no farther possible improve- 
ment. 

Diarist. — Such a book, if it is equal to your hopes 
and intentions, will give yon a reputation, I should 
■ay. 

Piper. — Of course I hope so, and all I want now is 
to bring it fairly before people of taste and musical 
knowledge. And this is the reason I have ventured 
to call upon yon, and occupy so much of your time. 
The fact is, Mr. Dwight's paper circulates among 
just that class of people before whom I wish to bring 
it ; and I thought, knowing, as I said, that you would 
be pleased with my book, yon would like to examine 
and make a little notice of it in yonr Diary, as yon 
call it 

Diaritt. — Ah, so. Well, I can think about it. By 
the way, did you see a few words about congrega- 
tional singing, which I had in the Joamai a few 
weeks ago 1 

Piper.— No, I didn*t happen to. 

Diarist,-^! wish you had. What did yon think of 
the article about Handel, in which the writer takes 
ground that all the booksTare wrong in making his 
tint visit to Hanover in 1709 or 10 ? 

Piper. — ^What was it in 1 

DioTTrt.— Why, in Dwight*s Journal, some time in 
the Fall. 

jP^per. — ^No, I believe I did not see that either. 

Diarist.-^How happened it ? Did the paper fail 1 
If io, you have only to call at the office ; I am very 
sore they will supply missing numbers. 



Piper. — The fart is, I — I^ — ah — I'm not a sub- 
scrilKsr to the paper, and don't get hold of all the 
numbers. 

Diarist. — Not a subscriber to the paper, and yet 
come wishing and expecting me to spend my time in 
filling up its columns with a puflT of yon and yonr 
book ? Isn*t that rather crowding the mourners ? 

Piper. — O, I did not expect you to do it for noth- 
ing, by no means. I am able to pay for what I have 
done for me. 

Diarist. — Ah, that pnts a different face upon the 
aflTair. 

Piper^Joyousfy. — I am glad to hear it. When will 
you net about it ? And what will snch an article be 
worth 1 

Diarist. — No matter about that now. T^t us see. 
I want to put a ca«e, Piper. LiHten. 

Let A, B, and C represent certain individuals — 
say the Editor of a mii^icttl periodical, your humble 
servant, and a certain Mr. Piper, who now 6ae» me 
the honor of a coll with an axo, which he is desirous 
of sharpening upon my grindistone. Very well. 

A eAtablishes his paper It being devoted to Art, 
it of necewity depends npon the artistic taste, rnltnre 
and appreciation of musirsl people, and looks for 
support, in great measare, from such men as C, who, 
gaining their living by music, are nfltnrnlly supposed 
to have the strongest desire to know what is taking 
place in the musical world. Bat C csres as much 
for his art, in itself considered, as a swine for pearls, 
and the four cents a week, which it would have cost 
him to do his share towsrd the support of the jour- 
nal, and at the same time incrensc his musicsl knowl- 
edge, afford him not only a vast amonnt of original 
critirism by the Editor and his contributors, but also 
selections from the best essays in other musical pub- 
lications, both home and foreign, and keep him ac- 
qusinted with the principal musical events of the civ- 
ilized world — these four cents loom up in his imagi- 
nation as a sum which he rannot brincr himself to 
sacrifice. He had rather give six for a glass of Lager. 
But what is B doing ? B has long cherished a 
design which has carried him across the ocean, which 

has cost him no matter what toil, and labor, and sac> 
rificc — a design for which C aforesaid comes compli- 
menting him in terms of flattery only employed by 
those who are mean enongh to hope thrnngh them to 
be able to use him — a design which yoars of patient 
labor and waitincr has onlv made him more deter- 
mined to accomplish. Well. As one means of at 
length attaining its completion, he throws all the en- 
ergies which God has given him into the labor of 
crowning A's periodical with success. He studies, 
writes, translates, and, when other labors occupy the 
rest of his time, the small hours of the night are de- 
voted to that end. One year after another passes by, 
and the periodical attains a position. Its articles (at 
first stolen — copied without credit) begin to go the 
rounds. Foreign journals are happy to quote col- 
umn after column of its contents, and treat its opin- 
ions with respect. A large class in the community 
— not the uneducated and unrefined either — cherish 
the paper as a favorite visitor, and some degree of 
kindness is felt not only for the Editor, but for his 
correspondent B. 

C has gradually come to know this ; and now, 
when he wishes to become known as teacher, com- 
poser, and compiler to that particular class in the 
community upon which A's paper exerts influence, 
he is ashamed to ask a favor of the Editor, and 
sneaks into the room of B, to endeavor by flattery, 
and the ofT-r of a five dollar bill, to induce him to 
smuggle a puff of his wares into the columns of the 
journal. 

(Piper grows fidgettv.) 

A few words more, Mr. P. Had you been from 
the beginning a subscriber to the paper, and had you 
done all in your power to obtain that additional thou- 
sand subscribers, which would have enabled me long 
since to have finished my weary task, even then yon 
would have had no claim npon me. If the paper was 
mine, I might perhaps think it ray duty, even as it 
is, to recommend your work ; for if it be really what 
you say, my readers would have a right to demand 
so much of me ; bnt as I am only a contributor, my 
grindstone is not at your service at any price. Good 
morning. Mr. Piper. 

N. B. — The man goes away offended I 



Sujjjghfa Joui[naI of JKlusir. 

BOSTON. JAN. 2. 1858. 

Handel and Haydn Society —Christinas Per- 
formance of "The Messiah." 

It was a raw niglit, last Saturday's, for music 
or for charity. Therefore the more need of both. 
And both were realized in fair, though not the 
fullest measure. There were for audience say 
more than half the Music IJall full of people ; 
and most of the:$e were such as came in earnest, 
paid their way and listened well. The services 
of the principal singers, and chorus, the use of the 
ball, &c. were free contributions, and the good 
work must have vieldcd several hundred dollars 
to tlie funds of our e.xcellent Provident Associa- 
tion. It waa of course right that a musical charity 
should tenderly regard the interests of musicians, 
of that class upon whom wc always depend for 
our orchestral music, and whose margin of good 
fortune generally is so very narrow, that they 
would seriously feel the loss of their usual 
Christmas engagement. There could not be a 
truer charity than to employ and pay the orchestra. 

What audience there was was of the best kind; 
we have never known an audience at an oratorio 
who sat it through so stcadfaf<tly and so atten- 
tively; CA'en before and during the last Amen 
chorus, scarcely half a dozen rose to leave the 
hall. This proved two good things: that our 
public are learning to appreciate and respect 
great music, and that this time the noble work of 
Handel made its power and beauty felt As to 
the performance, it must first of all be considered 
that we went to it with last May's Festival still 
ringing in the mind's ear; and of course the 
volume of those mighty harmonies seemed some- 
what shrunken with a choir of but one third the 
size. Nor was the balance of the parts as good. 
The sopranos especially and the contraltos sound- 
ed thin and meagre, compared with the sonorous 
masses of bass and tenor, which answered all 
their points with ten-fold breath and ponderosity. 
Yet the choruses were well sung ; for the most 
part clear and sure, and some of them highly 
effective measured by any lower standard than 
the Festival. " Worthy the Lamb," " Glory and 
Honor" and *' Amen" were unconunonly success- 
ful ; and the " Hallelujah" was a most inspiring 
service in which all " assisted" standing. 

Next we have to consider the omissions. Tlie 
great length of the " Messiah " necessitates some 
curtailment Pity it could not be made more 
purely with reference to the continuity and mean- 
ing of the oratorio, rather than to certain here 
established habits, to the display of singers and 
to the popular spice of contrasts. Certain pieces, 
which are always sung, belong rather to the bra- 
vura order, as compared with the rest of this ear- 
nest music, and might be spared, if we spare any 
thing. ** The trumpet shall sound " is a bravura 
song, which really mars the perfection of the 
oratorio, and sacrifices truth to the display of 
skill in the first trumpeter (capitally done it was 
by Mr. Hbinicke, we cheerfully admit) ; but 
why keep that in, when we must leave out so im- 
portant and profoundly beautiful a chorus as: 
*< And with his stripes," and what precedes it ? 
Let the trumpet go, says every real lover of the 
oratorio, and give us the chorus. Again : " Thoir 
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Bhalt break them with a rod of iron " is an atr for 
no one but the most extraordinary and iron sort 
of tenor ; it is much more than mere braoura, it 
is a truly poetic and expressive song, but it can 
be spared until we have another Braham here to 
sing it ; commonly it only shows the tenor's weak- 
ness, dwarfs him, and makes us think of him in- 
stead of the music ; and who would not be thank- 
ful for the minutes it feebly occupies to be given 
to some important chorus, such as : ** For as by 
Adam all died," &c. ? 

ITie solo parts showc<l a good average excel- 
lence, and in some instances went beyond that. 
Mr. Adams sang " Comfort ye " and " Thy re- 
buke " in a voice that seemed more sweet and 
sympathetic than ever, and he has greatly gained 
in firm, well-graduated, artistic control thereof, 
and in expression generally. His power lies in 
the sweet cantabile, and falls short of the require- 
ments of bold, declamatory passages. We found 
a very rich, large, musical contralto in the voice 
of Mrs. T. li. Emmons (who is a sister of Mrs. 
Mozart), and who gave ** O thou that tellest" 
and '* He shall feed his flock " very respectably, 
but lacked life and pathos for " He was despised." 
Mr, Wetii ERBEE gave pure and excellent inter- 
pretations of the famous bass songs, sustaining 
himself through the long roulades with most ar- 
tistic evenness. Mrs. Long never pleased us 
more than this time in the great soprano solos. 
She has gained in voice, in execution, and in 
style. If we cannot have one of the world's 
greatest and inspired singers, we know not where 
to look for a more satisfactory rendering of " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth " than she gave 
us that night Mrs. Went worth, too, renewed 
the impression of her fine, sweet, silvery voice, 
and finished, chaste delivery in ** Come unto him " 
and **• But thou didst not leave." 



Elisb Hbmslbr. — The Gazetta Musicale of Milan 
has a letter from Venice, which chronicles the 
appearance of our yonng Boston prima donna at the 
Te&tro San Benedetto in November. We translate : 
*' Mile. Hensler is as it were a new acqaaintance in our 
artistic world; Milan knows her, becanse it edocated 
her and saw her on the stage of its great theatre 
eocoaragcd by her first and deserved plaudits. Her 
beauty is singular : it is the true Anglo-Saxon type 
quickened by the American tun, a flower of Europe 
transplanted to the virgin soil of the new world. In 
this excellent singer we had the most effective proof 
of what si good artistic education can do. Scarcely 
does she open her mouth when her voice, though 
weak, sinks sweetly into your soul, and you are above 
all attracted by the parity of the sounds, the elegance 
of phrasing, the neatness of her limpid, fluent execu- 
tion. She has no defect of syllabication, despite her 
Northern origin, and she takes breath at the right 
places. She has an expression more tender than 
impassioned, more sweet than inspired ; her action, 
although studied, is noble, most judicious. In the 
duet with M. Carrion in the third act of Mos^ she 
excited the public to tumultuoiu applause, and a 
repetition was desired every evening." Her next 
appearance was in La Sonnambula ; the same writer 
says: "The sentimental role of Amina in some 
passages requires abandon and impassioned energy; 
but for the most part the tender peasant girl has on 
her lips only the sweetest words of love, accents and 
sighs ineffable: in these tranquil and intimate mani- 
festations of passion Miss Hensler rose to a height 
not common ; she modulated the song with a pure 
style, and the ornaments were rendered with precision 
and true intonation. A great merit of Carrion is 



his not sacrificing to the taste of the day the tru^ 
traditions of the melodious and omat^' song, mor^ 
sentimental than dramatic, which makes the part of 
Elvino so beautiful. Ho and Mile. Hensler had the 
happy idea of restoring to the light that dulicions 
duc^ of the fir^t act: Son peloso del zeffiro erranie^ 
which from Rnnini to this day has been omitted by 
nearly all the artists incapable of modulating in 
perfect accord the exquisite and difficult cmliroideries 
of the melodv. And thev did well, for a more 
splendid effect ihey could not have produced, for 
expression and fineness of coloring." 

A correspondent from the same place writes to a 
French pHpcr : " Ritjdetto has taken the place of La 
Sonnambula. The jrenerals did their duty, although 
not 80 the rank and file. By the frcnerals I mean 
Mmc. Hensior, who has shown herself as perfect in 
Gilda as in Amina. which is savins; not a little; I 
mean Ciirrion, as duke of Mantua, surely much to l)e 
commended ; I mean Varosi. an exrclient Riproletto. 
Beautiful and sympathetic, very interostinir in pas- 
snircs whore sentiment predominates, full of dipnity 
and jrrace. Mme. Hen«ler adds to all th»'se qualities 
a charminu voice of the nithtinpale. I said the 
niphtin^ale, and I stand to it ; it is love, love with all 
its fine shades and its contradictions : love with its 
heantifiil smile all tears, — it is tender and devoted 
passion in wldrh Mme. Hensler triump!>s. I would 
risk my life that she wonld play the Traviata 
admirably, for she is one of th« women who know 
best how to die, rof/azza daUa belia morte." 



The subscription lists to Carl Zerrahn's proposed 

Orchestral Concerts, now hanging in the windows of 

the music stores, have grown to a formidable length. 

It looks as if the concerts were a foregone conclusion. 

....Mr. Werner's concert of sa(red music, by the 
boys of the House of the Angel Guardian, to-morrow 
evening, is worthy of attention. There you will hear 
not only a choir, but an orchestra of boys, who have 
been taught to play the several instruments. The 
hymns, marches, Glorias, Ave Marias, songs, &c. will 
be followed by a series of Christmna tableaux^ with 
accompanying music from Handel's "Messiah** and 
other works.... The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
offer another fine programme for Tuesday : the Beet- 
hoven Quintet in C, part of a Quintet^by Gade, and 
Quartets bv Mendelssohn and Haydn, with songs 
(one from Mozart's Titus) by Miss Maria Fries, 
compose the attraction.... The Handel and H.atdn 
SociBTT have dropped ** Israel in Bpypt " for the 
present, and are rehearsing *' Elijah " in the expecta- 
tion of soon performing it with Herr Formes and 
other artists of the Ulmann troupe at New York. 

A notice of Mr. Satteb's concert at Cambridge, 
from our Diarist, will appear next week. •• .The Bos- 
ton Music School (under charge of Messrs. Baker, 

Adams, Homer, Parker, and Schultze) commences 
a new term next Monday. The young ladies, pupils 
of the School, treated their parents and ft'ienda to a 
charming little social music party at Chickering's on 
Christmas Eve. Entering in the middle of the eve- 
ning, we heard ** With verdure glad " sung with good 
style and feeling by a voice of singularly rich and 
fresh quality. Robert^ tot quefaime^ a two-part song 
of Mendelssohn, *' He was despised,*' and other good 
selections, showed truly interesting voices and the 
fruits of pure and thorough training. The piano-forte 
performances were also highly promising ; especially 
a four-hand arrangement of a' nne overture by Men- 
delssohn, written originally for wind instruments. All 
the piano pieces were played correctly, clearly, with a 

Sooa touch and honest style, and did credit both to 
[r. Parker and his pupils. Remembering the first 
term's exhibit of this School last Spring or Summer, 
we were struck by the evidence of decided progress in 
the right direction. 



OHAMBEB 00N0EET8. 

NINTH SKA80N. 

THB MKNDELS80HN QUTNTBTTE CLUB'S Third Con- 
cert will Uk« place on TUESDAY EVBNINO, Jan. 5, at 
Messrs. CRicKBaiwo's Rooms. They will be asilsred by Miss 
Maria Feus, Yocaliat. 

BMtboven's Qufntetie in C,— Mendelssohn's Qunrtette tn B 
lUt,— Quartet re by Haydn,— Songs by Mositrt and Mendels- 
sohn, etc., will be given. 

See programme at- music stores. Concert at 7)( precisely. 

PackaKv of Eicht Tickets (reducod price) Vnur Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 76 cents each. 



A CONCERT OF BACRXO) MUSIC 

will be given at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on SUNDAY 
EYENING, Jan. 8d, 1S68, by the Boys of the House of th« 
A ngel Guardian under the direction of Mr A. Wkbhbk. 
O* Tickets 25 cents. Couoert to commence at lyi o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

CARX ZERRAHIV proposes to give a Series of FOUR 
SUBSCKTPTION CONCERTS at the Boston Mdsic Haix, 
during the present season. Tickets for the Series, Two DoL- 
LABS. Subccriptton Lists are now in circulation. 

Harvard musical Association* 

The Annual Mi^eting will be held on MONDAY EYBNINO, 
Januarr 18th, 185S, at the Rbtsbs Hocsb. Business meeting 
at 7 o'clock precisely, and a puhctual attbndaxcb is earnest- 
ly requested Suppbb at 9 o'clock. 

UBNRY WARE, Reeoxding Secretary. 

Boston, Dee. 12, 1867. 



G. ANDRi; & GO'S 



Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that their First Musical 
Soiree will Uke place Jan. 16, at Messrs. ChickeriDg'R Rooois. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerts, t8. Half set, 91.60. Single 
tieket 91. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

ART, op. 82. Thirty Three-part i^'ongn, 60 

Brlndi<i, from *' MAch<>th," In two flatK 26 

Cnro nomn, (Dear name,) from " Rignletto," 80 

Hemlo.^k Seat Ch. Zfgbaum, 26 

Her bright mutle haunts me still, Wrighton, 26 

Hi'rdsmHn's Mountain Home, 26 

How could I leare thee. Popular Song, 26 

I dream of thee, Ch. Men, 80 

T'll pray for thee, from " Lucia di Lamniermoor," 86 

Orer the Sea, . Groom, 80 

Rnatlc Gate, F. Mori, 80 

Silrer moon Is keeping silent warch, Hatton, 26 

Tyrole)^ and his Child, new edition, 26 

INSTRX7UENTAL MTTSIC. 

Allegretto Seboixando, Beethoven, 80 

Alpiue Roses, Polka Mssurka, Fr. Uegar, 26 

Bmmeline MMiarka 0. Men, 26 

Happy Return Polka " 80 

King Pepin Polka, by D' Albert, for Piano 80 

Do do. do. for Piano and Comet,. ... 40 

Kitty Tyrell, (Charming Tunes, No. 21,) 10 

Lancers' Quadrille, New Arrangement, A. Tatiel, 80 

Louisa Miller : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelllng, 60 

Four Polka RedowMit, by Loi86 :— No. 1, Ladies' ; No. 2, 

Party ; No. 8, Rachi-lor's ; No. 4, Anna, each, 16 

Reine des f(6«a, Yalse brill A. Oockel, 86 

Simon Boetnegra: Bouqut-t of Melodies,. ..Th. Moelllng, 60 
Sultan's Polka, (colored) for Piano and Comet,. ..D' Albert, 60 

Sympathie, Rondo Yalee, A. Gurman, 40 

Thalberg Fantasias, simplified by Ch. Men :— 

No. 1. Sfrenade, Don Pa^quale, 46 

No. 2, Quatuor, I Puritanl, 40 

Trarlata : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelllng, No. 1, 60 

Do. do. do. " No. 2, 00 

Troratore : Miserere, Th. Moelllng, 60 

Valerie Polka, (colored) Godfrey, 40 

Yepri Sicillxni : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelllng, 60 

Waterloo Polka,. . . Godfrey,. . . Piano 26c ; Piano ft Cornet, 86 

VIOLIN MUSIC. 

A. Andri, Jr. — Sounds of the Old and New World, Ibr 
Piano and Violin : Set 7, Aurora Walts, Spohr, 

Romance fh>m Zemir Asor, 86 

" '^oliniH's Pocket Companion, containing 100 
tunes, (Popular Song«, Dances, Aln, etc.) Dnod. 
boards, 4 vols. each, 26 

We hare Just received ftom our house in Europe : — 

BanmiUller.— Potp. Travlara, for four hands, 76 

Ad Wirth.— Praet. Directions for Brass Instruments, an 

excellent new worii, 1.60 

O. ANDR£ ib CO., 

1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

MIjX.B. OABRIBIiLB DB X.AKOTTB has th* 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the Instruction of Yoang Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Haneoek Street. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell ft RIehardMn'a 
Musle Store, 291 Washington Street. 

SIONOR AX7OX7ST0 BENDELASI 

OWei Ittitrnotion in Singing. 

R«slden«e Ho. §• Ptnckney Street* 

Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 

Teachers of Music, havt* recurned from Europe, and are ready 
to reeelTe Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. UudMll & Richardson's Music Store, 281 
Washington street. 



OTTO DRESEL 

May be addressed at Russell k Richardson's Music Store, 881 
Washington 8t or at the Messrs Chickering's Ware-roomi. 

Terms for Music Ibnons, 960 per quarter of 24 IsiSODS, two 
a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIYES Instruction on the YIOLIN, the PIANO-FOBTl, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his rssi- 
denoe, (U. 8. Ilotel), or at the Music Stores. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

( thilr nhlbltloB ef 
AttkeFiUnofieMt 



KuMwhWMti GhmriUU* K««liuil« AimwUUob, 

BEST GRAlTOi, 8EIIII>GItANI>8, an< 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

THE OOI.D MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST FIANO-FORTB CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST 8FECIUEN OF IIO-SAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



Ajierlcaa luMitaM, New Tnrk* 



BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PeMBiTlraata State Af rlenltnntl SoelatTt 

THE HIOHB8T PREHIUU, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the nUnola State F&lr, 

BE HIGHEST PEEUIUH 

A SILVER KEDAL. 



in lesi, bj JONAS CmOKBB- 
IHS, wd ap la Ibl pnwit Un lui fonlib*! IB.OOO 
FUHOS, VocthtuUUtloBof tfaaa PbBMtBtbiUnlWd 
Bteta ud In Influd, tlwj hmT* bHH iiwudid— 
Elere> Gold Medate, 
BBTeDteea SUrer Medtdii 
Foot Bronie Medal*. 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTO N. 



URS. J. H. LONG, 

Addna It Wtnthnr Hdbh, DoMob. 



TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Utt U tha BKOnd PtHti. Clinnta), ud ifilD 

ORQANrST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANY, R. T. 



a. AITDR^ & 00., 

JMpSt of For§ign and Anurieim J/itiie, 
iiM CHnnrar stbiet, phiudklphia. 



nu] tmrtA 36 cB. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Importad fioa Ea(luJ) 

S^yj Broadway, NT. 
AMthens for CIiristHii. 

HOPKINS, B. J.— Lit H sn « (in nntii BMiM», •. a. 

T.1,,1B«. BlDflaToeal puU, UoM. C\imtvtfttM. 
CSOCE.— Bthald, I brine jtm flid Udtnp t 1. 1. t. i., IS eU. 
OSUXr— BtboM.IbiliHr TmiltdiMlnii: ItohnTnMi* 

w Ttnon, vlth Chonu fut Ibur Taint*, S8 anta^ Stpumta 

HAIfDBL.— Tar biWd darknaa Faett. l,.,_u 
Ihe paapla tlut walkid In dwknaa. All ■ } "• **""■ 
Idt nnH-uaClilld laborn. Sleu. ^p.no.parta.Kata. 
Btbold. a TlKlD Fbitl»i>«lTt; and 01 than (bat uUnt; 
CbeTni.SIiu. Diuo. S>o data. Sapanu 

hail and Bai7 AulhaDi, astiatila 
Bb^ o'hHwuTTt'Tsleia,) n eta. Das Tealparti, IS au. 
! onmi bilbir and batiold. (4 aolm,) SS CU. 
HOVILLO.— Sloa nnU Uh Lnrd : Sbort AntlMn tot 1. ( T. 1. 
vlth a Tnaa for Fanr TrabLrt, ]B at*. Small Qiaai oopr, In 
acara, S en. Brparau Tool ^ru, IS cU. 

V«at, i. I. ■, 09 CU. Brparal* cbonu pana, IS ata. 
Bahsld, 1 brine inn Olid Tidlnca, Inbridinl fton Ibaabora,) 
fiom Bs^n'aCarbaElnlUuric. Viiaa. 1, L I. IE (ta. Ba- 
panta nwal paita. SI ctf. 
TirrOHIA.— Btbold, I brine Tan Olid Tldlap: a. a. T. a,, 
rolto ilia, IS en. taut caiv, la aaort, 8 Ma. 

Cartls for CkristMU-tide. 

Sat in AniHant Hflodlta, bjr tba Bf • Tioma IlDJfOU, H. A. 
Wordt, priHlpally In In^liaikiD of Ibt oriflBa), bf Ibt 

With Mtlodif. 

IBao ri,^ Hawaii IS 

« In packao af kL GOO 

" Cosdtntn] rDaiTacal Farti, n 

With Voice Porta and Fiano-forta Acampmimtiit. 

folio mnaie ilii, I IS 

manl fOr Iha Piano and Or^n.ln vfalrh fnnn ttiajr an prtnlad 
BaB, haTa hatn addtd, In ord«t Ibal. whan UiMa TOkaa an 
LitramtDI. Tht Tolnma, Mio niiialt liu, »f IS. 



la pspnlit Oiatariaa bf Bai 






Fottt aaaiinpanlDanL,a[froni SI tad. 

laoitta. Tbtaa tdlUoBa an baDdaantlj boosd In Panhnant- 

CloUi, (Dd an Ibaaa In (loatal on br Cbonl Boelaliai and 

theii parttet nltabllil; and comctuaaa. 

J. A, IfOVELLO, 
3BB BmadwKjr, Haw Turk, 

And at W Dtan SinM, Saba B^un, and » Pmillrr, Landau. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 



J. TRENKLE, 

PBAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
ItMldaiiea It*. M KiiHlMd StTHt. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

lK'tat|tT of t^t ^iflDD null ^ingiitg, 

V. 8. nOTEI.. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
UIPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN nVSIC, 

No. T69 BKOASWAT, vmtt ut Niatli St. 
VBW YORK. 



C. BBE V8INO, 

UPORTER OF FOREIGN MUBIC, 
701 BBOADWAT. HBW TOBK, 

Dfy6l of ErartTi Grand A'onos. 

OtROULATINa HDBIOAL LIBIIAXI. 



^tia ^!ttno-/orte School 6tiibe 

FOR THE YOUNG PrANIST, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 

WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 
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Mr. ZEBDAHELTI, 
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BPWAaP I.. BAIiOH. MUBIO AJTD JOB PRIKTIMO OJllCB. 



BOSTON UVBIO SCHOOL. 

an Hondaj.AalihafJi 
InuruclUn vlll ba ii' 

VMaliaatloD, Pnclln in Cbnnu Blnfin^, PtaBO^Tc . . 
amdanjot tbtOiebtatnllutroBaBIa. Priea ot IidUoB W 

Board of laatnicliDB :— B. P. B.cn, J. W. ABim, Lan P. 
Hoan, J. C D. piaciB, and Wiuua Bcanuia. 
For parUciOira, addraai B. r. Bius, Mo i Bevt Plata. 

WH. RBAD, Baa'T of Iba OotpoialioB. 

A SUPERIOR 80PRAK0 BIZf QER 

Cbnnb. Aub u Biiaaall k 
St. 

W. 8CHRAUB8TAEDTER, 

VOOALUT CTBHOR), 

I Inttmallaa la SINOINB and on tba PIAHO-FORTB. 
RaiidaBca Na. 13 Marlon HiaaL 

o. It. _yu:AJF^dxrm «« Oo. 
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WnskktMMnt 

]PZANO-FORTBS 
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WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
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For IHrlght*8 Journal of Hoale. 

An Ascent of the BigL 

[Condnned from laet week.] 

We now find ouraelyes landed at ** Marie zum 
Schnee." Here stands an old institution known 
by the Swiss as *' das Klosterli," or the Cloister, 
Inhabited by a few Capuchin monks, who are 
seen in and around the building as you pass by. 
An auberge is found near it, for the accommoda- 
tion of the traveller and pilgrim, who, in con- 
formity with his TOW or sense of religious dut}', 
comes to this venerable spot for purposes of de- 
votion. In the pictures of the Rigi, the ** Marie 
zum Schnee " is a favorite subject of the artist, 
as it combines with the rare beauties of Alpine 
Nature those mysterious influences of the Catho- 
lic poetry, which exert such an universal sway 
throughout the whole domain of Art. Our friend 
G , arrived at this point, showed evident 
marks of fatigue. My first suggestion, therefore, 
to him was to exchange my black steed for his 
Alpen-stock, an idea he seemed to relish with 
much gout Surrendering my animal to him, I 
tried the winding paths of the mountain on foot, 
bearing my whole weight, at times, on the trusty 
Alpen-stock. This mode of travel up the Rigi 
certainly has its delights ; for all along the sides 
of the pathway the banks are a soft, green sod, 
adorned with Alpine flowers. Here the Alp- rose 
flourishes in the vicinity of the perpetual snows ; 
the humble gentiana, the oxalis, and the poly- 
gala, and numerous other diminutive but exqui- 
site plants invite the botanist to a feast 

We enter the region of the shepherd's abode : 
the cows are seen grazing on the slopes, and 
their bells furnish a part of the mountain music, 
the shepherd usually lying listlessly at full length 
on the green sward. The grassy sides of the 



mountain should be selected in preference to the 
gravelly paths, being softer to the tread, and, 
when exchanged, by turns, for the rough and 
washed out roads, alleviate the haixlships of the 
adventurer. 

Just as the sun began to sink beneath the higher 
eminences, the first auberge appeared in view, at 
the upper extremity of an ample but natural 
lawn, the verdure of which gleamed beautifully 
in the declining solar light I found on my arri- 
val there that a two miles' walk from the '' Klos- 
terli " had put my pedestrian abilities fully to the 
test, and wa^ glad to resume my position on the 
saddle of my black steed, and surrender the 
Alpen-stock to G o . Here, from the " Staf- 
fel," the first glimpse is obtained of the Lake of 
Luzerne, which, on a near approach to the vast 
precipice that overhangs it, is seen lying far be- 
low, contracted, from the small capabilities of the 
naked eye, into an apparently miniature sheet of 
water. Hence the ascent, over a new series of 
zig-zags, leads to the Culm, which is accomplished, 
by a fresh onset, in the course of thirty minutes. 
The traveller here finds two ample hotels, fitted 
up in comfortable style ; and it may aflbrd some 
idea of the immense rush of travel to the Rigi, 
during the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, when it is stated that these two buildings ac- 
commodate five hundred guests. 

The whole space of ground in occupancy on 
the top of this peak, 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea, cannot exceed a few acres, and the space 
left around the hotels is barely sufiicient to enable 
the spectator to move to and fro as he surveys 
the wonderful scene around him. Being at length 
safely landed at the door of the hotel, we surren- 
dered our horses to the guide, who, after attend- 
ing to their requirements and his own, returned 
the same evening to Arth. 

Having become duly installed in our new moun- 
tain abode, which we proposed to occupy for a 
single night, and made acquaintance with the in- 
teresting proprietor and his wife, who furnish the 
most luxurious provision for all the wants of their 
guests; chosen our rooms, and appointed our 
places at the table d' bote, which always comes 
oif soon after sunset, we strolled out, each with 
an extra coat to encouuter the cold winds driv- 
ing across this elevation from the adjacent snowy 
Alpine peaks. The sun was nearly touching 
the western hills, and the great exhibition of 
Nature we had come to witness was just about 
to take place. A few minutes prior to this act of 
the drama, one of the people of the Culm comes 
forward with a long wooden instrument, known 
in poetry as the Alp-horn, and sends forth, with 
all the shepherd's art, that peculiar melody which 
the Alpine solitudes have engendered, and which 



the elves themselves delight to hear. Regarding 
this subject from a musical stand-point, the sunset 
scene on the Culm has its peculiarly fascinating 
features, although the Alpine melody possesses 
less positive material in itself, than force of sub- 
jective influence on the soul. 

To myself, the whole was a preconception 
brought into realization by the facts of a visual 
picture. It would be useless to go in search of 
such an imaginative enjoyment, without a pre- 
parator}' training in the poetry of Schiller or 
Goethe, who have defined with such depth of 
coloring the charms of Swiss scenery. The AIp- 
hom performs its wild strain, and the spectator 
listens in silence to tones that here can find no 
echo from neighboring mountains, and then gaizes 
around on the distant peaks, and far down on the 
landscape already cast into an evening shade. 
Lake Zug sleeps quietly on one side, and that of 
Luzerne on the other. Thev are so far down 
within the vast abyss, that their size has dimin- 
ished into the smallest proportions. Once more 
the Alp-horn indulges you with its pastoral tones, 
and, as these die away, the sun's orb touches the 
horizon. 

Twilight now rests upon the world below, and 
the far distant hamlets, scarcely discernible, seem 
preparing for the coming night But here our 
evening has not yet arrived. A bright, crepus- 
cular light is thrown around you, and the still 
higher elevations seen to the left, as the Bernese 
Upper Alps, and the Jungfrau, are gleaming in 
their frigid, snowy whiteness. The evening pic- 
ture of the Rigi Culm ranks above the capabili- 
ties of word-painting, of the pictorial artist, or 
of the tone-painter. 

Its fame is not of that description which draws 
the curious after an imaginary wonder, but it 
owes its glory to that substantial material which 
gives birth to true Art. Before making the as- 
cent, the mind is at a loss to conjecture what can 
impart such a magical beauty to a sunset on the 
Rigi ; but when it finds itself suspended within 
that ethereal world, and traces all the remarka- 
ble features of Swiss mountain and valley, it fiikda 
itself placed within those realms of discovery to 
which it rarely gains access. No two minds are 
ever found to vibrate alike when touched by the 
musical wand of Nature, and thus each individ- 
ual of the hundreds who gaze simultaneously on 
this grand spectacle from the Rigi Culm, listens 
to a distinct melody within his soul. 

It is the wont of commonplace art to resort to 
all the puerile similitudes supposed to exist be- 
tween great things and small, making only the 
objective the source of that which we define as 
beauty in Nature. But when I found myself 
placed in this position, no terms of word-descrip- 
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tion, no imager}' drawn from leaser things, do 
tones expressive of emotional influences caused 
on the spot attempted to be described, were ad- 
equate to the purposes of that description. In 
music, certain conventional tones, corresponding 
with similar heart-vibrations, arc productive of a 
language understood and felt by all humanity, of 
whatsover clime or race. 

In all the sublime creations of the natural 
world there is a similar appeal made to the lea- 
thetic sense; and though the response given is 
not identical, it is still a kindred feeling. 

In the description of emotion inspired by music 
lies the description of the music itself, and if we 
could succeed in any such attempt, we might fur- 
nish the most perfect critique on musical compo- 
sition ever aimed at Now, since we cannot do 
this, we have recourse to the individuality of the 
tone-master, and, by merely naming him, we un- 
fold the whole story of the emotions inspired by 
him. Let me then say that the great display of 
Nature, as viewed from the summit of the Rigi, 
consists mainly of Switzerland and the Alps. 

The general feeling pervading the groups stand- 
ing here and there, wherever a foothold caii be 
secured on the surface of this little airy territory, 
is evinced by the profound silence, which indicates 
a deep impression. In all the movements before 
you. Nature herself is the actress. 

The effulgence of the sun's fading light now 
gradually disappears ; the zenith, for a few mo- 
ments illumined by the last reflections of this 
light, now sinks into that profoundly dark blue 
that characterizes the higher atmosphere of these 
elevated regions, and then we find night ap- 
proaching. This generally forms the first scene 
on the Rigi Culm ; the second is the sunrise on 
the following morning, provided all things prove 
auspicious, and no clouds mar the perfection of 
an eastern horizon. After reaching the summit, 
days sometimes elapse before either spectacle of 
sunset or sunrise is afforded to the impatient par- 
ties awaiting the event 

The cold evening winds soon compelled us to 

seek shelter within the comfortable aubcrge, now 
all cheerfully lighted up, with a bountiful table d' 
bote in readiness for us. It might seem as if the 
magic of an Aladdin's lamp had been exerted to 
provide the feast, and all the other appointments 
of the house in which we were sheltered on this 
bleak peak of a lofVy mountain. Every article 
used, and all the food consumed within the hotel, 
b carried up either in panniers or on men's backs 
generally the whole distance from Arth, nine 
miles. We were, therefore, not a little surprised 
to find such ample provision made for our palates 
within the low, long salle d manger of this Swiss 
auberge. Goethe relates that during his ascent 
of the Kigif which took place eighty years ago, 
his evening's collation on the mountain top con- 
risted of baked fish, eggs, and tolerable wine. 

The enterprising citizen of Arth who dwells 
hero during the season, and caters for a public 
drawn from all quarters of the world, has im- 
proved the cuisine of tliese cheerless heights 
since the time of the great German poet ; and as 
we found our gastronomic propensities wonder- 
fully exerted between one and nine P. M., we 
wero delighted to accept what was set before us. 
The good Swiss Ivourne loses none of its gener- 
ous qualities in this elevated atmosphere; and 
after the viands which constitute a legitimate 
French din^r had been discussed, the wine which 



bears so good a reputation was called in requisi- 
tion to crown the geniality of the feast in the 

clouds. 

[Goocloaion ntzt weak.] 



From my Diary, Ho. 18. 

i>ec. 2Sth. — Lilla Linden! Lilla Linden 1 Sweet 
name ! And how npproprinte it is, for Lilla Linden 
is musical, and. has had the "Linden Harp" printed 
for the author at 200 Malherry (iiweet name again) 
Street, in New York. Moreover the Linden Harp is 
** A Rare Collection of Popular Melodies adapted to 
Sacred and Moral Sonji^s, original and selected." 
Original — mark that. So Lilla Linden is not only 
musical, she is a poetess. And such a guxtt poetess 
too. See here : 

O, nee this Linden Harp, 

'Tvas just left at our door ! 
A prettier music-book 

I never saw before. 
"Will you, will you, will you, will you 

Buy a Linden Harp ? 
Will you, will you, will you, will you 

Buy a Linden Harp ? 

Here are the melodies 

We like so much to sing ; 
The sound of these sweet notes 

Will joyful memories bring. 
Will you, &c. 

Here is the 9th stanza : 

And then it is so cheap, 

I'm sure I cannot see 
How (with 80 much to please) 

The book and price agree. 
Will you, &c. 



"yes," 



And here the 12th: 

Of cowrse Papa says 

For who could answer " no,** 
When such a book as this 

Their children to them show ? 
Will you, &c. 

In writing upon such a delightful theme as this, 
one is tempted to linger until his manuscript is more 
extensive than the book itself. There seems to be 
no end to the pleasant ideas which Lilla Linden's 
Linden Harp awaken in the musical-poetic mind of 
the Diarist. But as there must he bounds to all 
finite things—" these be truths ! *' — I must bridle my 
steel pen, and curb my prancing Pegasus. 

With groanings that cannot be uttered I pass over, 
with a single remark, the fact stated in the preface : 
" We have consulted the tastes of youth generally in 
the selection of melodies ***.** My remark is, 
that it must strike every unprejudiced person as a 
most excellent ^thought — this of giving up the old, 
antiquated and absurd notion, that it is oar duty to 
form, guide and cultivate the tastes of children and 
youth. Lilla Linden discards it. Let us all follow 
her example, not only in music, but in other things. 
What a stride in advance will education make as 
soon as the new principle shall be universal 1 

My limits forbid the notice of but a single point 
among the many which a perusal of the music forces 
upon my wondering and delighted mind — vis : the 
immense advantage which the generation of children 
now on the stage of life, with the Linden Harp in 
their hands, has over that generation to which ever 
so many years ago I belonged. I was taught by 
doubtless an ignorant and misguided mother — it was 
not her fault surely— only her misfortune — to sing 
"Mear," »»Plcyers Hymn," "Windsor," "York," 
" Medway,** " Eaton,** and other tunes of similar 
character, consisting of long-drawn notes, with no- 
thing " lively " about them. I verily believed that 
they were music ! In the ignorance to which I was 
condemned by the mistaken views under which I was 
reared, my small-boy heart used to swell in my bo- 
som, and my whole being for the moment change, 



as I joined my childish soprano to my mother's tenor, 
or whatever part she chose to sing, in tho^, as I then 
thoujfht, heavenly strains. Alas I the effects of the 
prejudices then impressed upon my mind still re- 
main ; and as I at this moment transcribe the fol- 
lowing exquisite adaptation of sarred verse to secu- 
lar song, nothing hut my entire confidcnoe in sweet 
Lilla Linden leads me to admit how much better a 
Sahhath^hool tune it is than such as I leamMl in 
my childhood. What a pity 1 It is too late to help 
it — but children now are better off. Well-a-day ! 
here's the tune. 
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Come kt on sing of Je - so«, Wbll« hearts and 
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ar - eeoM blend ; Oome l«i na ting of Jc • rat. The 
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on - ly ain • ner*8 friend We love Je - nw ! We love 
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Je • lua ! We love Je - tus, B« - eaoie he flnt loved on. 

She has comsultcd the tastes — sweet Lilla Linden 
has — of children just so beautifully in her adapta- 
tions of '* Barbara Allen," '* Ben Bolt," " Cheer up, 
my lively lads,** " Come rest in this bosom," " Comin' 
through the rye," ** Crambambuli,"— with a bar too 
much in the melody—" Good old times," *• I won't 
be a nun," "Lilly Dale," "O Susannah," (We'U 
not give up the Bible, &c.) " Thou, Lord, reign'st 
in this bosom," ** Yankee Doodle," and others like 
them \ and thus, *' it will be observed, ' innocent 
sounds,' ' moving strains,' and ' melting measures,' 
are * retained in Virtue's cause.' " 

One defect must be noted in the Linden Harp ; 
and this is, that it is far too small. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Lilla has another volume in preparation. If so, 
I would suggest that she, if a New Torker, walk oc- 
casionally down to Water street and the Five Poin's, 
and note down the lovely melodies in vogue in those 
sinful districts, and retain them also in Vinne's 
cause. By teaching these popular melodies in Sun- 
day schools, she is doing one service to the public, 
of which doubtless she is quite unaware — many a 
Christian does his Master service without knowing 
it It is this. As you walk the streets of a large 
city of an evening, and pass the engine-houses, and 
other places where the delights of song are known, 
your oars are painfully conscious how few of the 
singers have been properly taught the popular melo- 
dies of the day. Now, by bringing them into the 
Sunday schools, and drilling the boys and girls upon 
them until each note is correctly sung, we are raising 
up singers who in after years will but have to learn 
the original texts, and then all will go in smooth and 
delightful harmony. Lilla Linden is doing this 
good work. Let her persevere, and generations of 
Bowery boys, yet unborn, will, in after years, as they 
begin to '' run wid der roasheen,*' rise up and call 
her blessed. 

So mote it be I 

Dec. 30. — ^Last evening, concert in old Cambridge 
by Satter, assisted by Mrs. Harwood, vocalist, and 
Mr. T. H. Hinton, pianist. Audience small ; hall 
cold ; the performers therefore labored under double 
disadvantage. As a rule, Cambridge is a poor place 
for a concert-giver. The really musical public is 
small, and those who belong to the class are regular 
attendants upon the concerts in Boston. Besides 
this, they have a regular series of private perform- 
ances by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club at their 
houses ; and thus the inducements must be strong 
which will call them out to the Lyceum hall. Mere 
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displays of the virtuoso are not among these induce- 
ments, unless in the case of some world-renowned 
performer, who has not ypi lost the attrni-tion of 
novelty throii$;h oft hearini^;. 

Now the reputiiticm of Mr. Salter is that of one 
who has (onqucri-d all the difticuliics of the piano; 
who is n master of the technics of I hut instrument; 
who can do ihinjxs in the way of finjrer gymnastics 
which place him in ihe same rank with Thalherj; in 
this respect. People have the impression, — I tinnk 
wronjj:ly ; but that makes no ditfci-ence, the effect is 
the same, — that he values himself as a performer for 
these powers, and tlwit his aim is rather to astonish 
and dazzle by whnt he can do, than to cnll out our 
finer feclinjjs by showing us, throu^li the works of 
the great masters, how he can feel. I very much 
doubt if Thalbcrg could draw more than a single 
audience here. Our musical people have had enough 
of virtuosoism, and ask now for solid, soul -inspiring 
mu^ic. A conccrt-givor must know the taste of his 
public, and here " immense power," *' pearly runs," 
and all those ({unlities described by the stereotyped 
phrases of the day, possess little attraction They 
like the Sonatas of Beethoven, the Nocturnes of 
Chopin, the Licder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, 
and the like. That is the taste. There is little cu- 
riosity felt to hear whiii is new. They attend a con- 
cert to get musical enjoyment, not to criticize new 
men and new music. Hence so very small an audi- 
ence last night. A man whose power over the in- 
strument should bear no comparison with that of 
Mr. Satter, but who had made himself known as a 
thorough lover of f:hose compositions which our small 
musical public here delights in, — as a man, who en- 
ters fully into the spirit of the masters named above, 
and can at least respectably convey that spirit in his 
performances, would probably have hud a full hall. 
Doubtle^is a man who, like Mr. Satter, has been reared 
in the city of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and who 
possesses unquestiimably such great talent, might 
play those masters in a manner to leave nothing to 
be desired. We belong so much to the " old fogy " 
order out here, that the reputation for that sort of 
thing is worth double that of being the greatest con- 
queror of difficulties. 

Liszt himself would " draw " but two or three 
times here had he not a well-earned reputation of 
blending the highest poetic conception of such works 
as the Beethoven Sonatas, with his almost superhu- 
man mastery of the technics of the art. So much 
Id explanation of the smallness of the audience. 

The impression made upon me, the first time I 
heard Mr. Satter, by his remarkable command of his 
instrument, has been strengthened by each of his 
performances which I have attended. And last eve- 
ning it was rendered still deeper. For instance, his 
playing of the " Tannbauser" overture struck me a^ 
the most remarkable production of an orchestral 
composition upon the piano-forte that I have ever 
heard. It is a necessity of the case, that a work 
which depends so much as this upon the coloring of 
the different instruments, and the contrasts of qual- 
ity in tone, which they afford, must lose much by 
being so transferred — for instance, the violin figures 
projected upon the full, mellow notes of the horns 
towards the close. But this consideration onlv adds 
to the surprise which one feels at so successful an 
arrangement and performance as was the one in 
question. In admirable contrast to the power with 
which he wrought out the mighty cresccndos of this 
work, was that delicious Minuet from a Mozart Sym- 
phony, which, for delicacy of shading and neatness 
of execution, as Satter plays it, impresses me as a 
very remarkable specimen of piano-forte playing. A 
Fantasia upon Ernani, ^ la Thalberg, an Iraprompta 
by Chopin, arrangements of Meyerbeer's Coronation 
March by the performer, and of the Sextette in Lu- 
cia, by Liszt, the Carnival of Venice, by Batter, and 



a delicious melody set in showers of pearls, in an- 
swer to a call, completed Mr. Salter's share of the 
programme. He accompanied Mrs. Ilarwood in 
some of her pieces deliciously. Mr. Hinton, as I 
understand, a pnjtil of Mr. Satter, played a solo On 
the piano-forte, and accompanied Mrs. H. in a man- 
ner decidedly creditable alike to himself aiid his 
teacher. 

Mrs. Harwood sang an Air from Figaro by Mozart, 
Eckert's Swi.ss Song, Aria and Cabnletta from Tra- 
viata (encored), and Horn's '' Cherry Kipe." It is 
unfortunate that I have as yet only heard her in small 
halls, and can hardly record more than impressions. 
These, however, are in a high degree favorable. Not 
that she is yet an artist in any high sense of the term. 
To this she mtikes no claim. But no one who has 
had opportunity to hear much singing, who has fre- 
quented the opera houses and concert rooms of Eu- 
rope, and beard great singers there, while their pow- 
ers were still in their prime, can fail to perceive that 
thiy new candidate for applause has one of those nat- 
ural organs, j)owcrful and true, which, with proper 
ami long-continued culture, may make its possessor a 
singer in the large and grand style sorare, alns! 
now. The compass is there, and, if one can judge 
from the effect in so small a hall, the power is there. 
Moreover, so far as could be ifecn in the pieces sung 
last evening, there is no break, so ineradicable in 
many singers of deservtd reputation, between the 
registers, but from the highest down to the lowest 
notes all is even. Birdlike voices, wbith can play 
all sorts of voetil gymnastics, are not very uncom- 
mon. But those of real power are fewer than peo- 
ple are aware. The former are easily cultivated, the 
latter require long and arduous training. Pine and 
soft marble are easily wrought, oak and granite re- 
quire hard labor. Very probably dozens of voices 
may be found in Boston, who in a year or two might 
attain a perfection in cadenzas and roulades which 
Mrs. Harwood could never attain. But put them 
upon a grand F^uropean stage, and what would their 
warblings be worth ? They would be lost. But take 
the strong, powerful soprano which Mrs. li. seems 
to possess, develope that power in the lower notes, 
smooth off the tendency to harshness in the upper 
region, let it be exercised upon studies until it is fully 
under her control, let her learn to pour out her soul 
in its full tones, and, avoiding all meretricious orna- 
ment, sing for sentiment, and not for mere execu- 
tion, and the reward will be ample for the long and 
tedious training by which alone those possessed of 
this kind of voice ever arrive at distinction. 

Jan. 6 — " The Handel and Haydn Society an- 
n ounce performances of the * Creation • and * Elijah,* 
with the assistance of Herr Formes," &c. &c. 

Karcly does an announcement of this kind afford 
me so much pleasure as this, for I have heard Carl 
Formes In the summer of 1 849 — being at that time 
in the Rhenish city of Bonn — my Wirth's son, him- 
self something of a singer, spoke to me of a proposed 
concert, and advised me by all means to attend. The 
concert was to be given by a bass singer, named 
Formes, a native of Miilheim, a few miles distant, 
whose voice for its power and sweetness was some- 
thing extraordinary. I had never heerd of the man, 
and required some urging. At length I consented. 
What was sung I no longer remember, I received 
but little pleasure from the performance, however, as 
the main object of the singer seemed to be but to 
show his enormous power of lungs, and I desired 
something nobler. 

Two years afterward I was in London, and "Eli- 
jah " was given at Exeter Hall, with the same Formes 
in the part of the Prophet. In the meantime he had 
been singing constantly in opera and oratorios, and 
with the best and grandest models of imitation before 
him. I had noted the criticisms in the London pa- 
pers, and was prepared to hear a very different singer 



from him whose efforts had given me so little delight 
in the hall of the Bonn Casino. But I waM ru4 pre- 
pared to hear Formes as he then sang. 

A few chords fmm the orchestra, and then a bit of 
reciiHtive — " As God the Lord liveth, ihei-e shall not 
be dew nor rain these years, but according to my 
word ! " I shall not soon forget the solemn gran- 
deur, I think I may say majesty, with which these 
few words of the prophet, in firm, deep voice, were 
uttered. The hearer was instantly carried away from 
the concert room — transported back to the days when 
Ahab and his court trembled at the word of Elijah. 
Yon felt it to be the word of the Lord — and true, as 
that God liveth. The overture, which followed with 
irs "sullen, smothered, choking energy, fretting 
against chains self-forged," with its dark and mnrky 
pictures of " drought and famine ; life denied its 
outward sustenance, and its f?tarvtd impulses." thus 
introduced, became as clear to the musical compre- 
hension as an allegro or aiidante by Haydn. The 
promise of this opening recitative was fully kept* 
Never have I beard ( Iscwhere aught that so came up 
to my ideas of what constitutes a truly preat artist, 
^-one who has organs e(iual to his conceptions, and 
adequate to the interpretation of every shade of feel- 
ing, from ihe sublime invocation to God the Lord, 
down to the tenderness of the deepest pity, and sor- 
row, and resignation. 

What eft'ect six and a half ye.'trs of constant ser- 
vice have hud Ujon Formes' jiigantic powers, I do 
not know. I can oiilv sav that if he meets mv anti- 
cipations. if he is still the singer of IS.*)!, his per- 
formance of " Elijah " will be a mu*<ieal era in the 
life of every auditor no less remarkable than that 
rendered memorable by the first hearing of Jenny 
Lind. 

A New Mass. 

[Under this caption Mr. Fry. in the Tribune^ airs 
one or two character istic. heresies, and states some 
truths quite pertinently, in chronicling an effort of a 
New York pianist in the higher walks of composition. 
It takes Fry to praise the '* ornate, Italian** mass of 
a new man, and pronounce Beethoven's Kyrie the 
worst of all. But we more than half sympathize with 
him in regard to Palestrina.] 

On Christmas Day there was performed at St. 
Stephen's R. C. Church, a new mass by Charles 
We la, esq. If there be words eminently malle- 
able for the purpose of music, and multicolored as 
to sentiment, they are those of the Latin Mass. 
From the de profiindis darkness of the Kyrie 
e1ei.<:on to the dazzling |rush of the Gloria iii 
excelsis ; from the tranqtiil talk of the Beatus to 
the pantheistic grandeur of the Sanctus, there are 
found subjects for varied as well as excellent 
musical treatment. The religious sentiment, the 
ecstacy which seeks to connect the finite with the 
infinite — to bridore over the seen present to the 
unseen and endless future — being appealed to 
thruoghout, the conjposer has many points in his 
favor at stai-ting, with a religious audience. 

The music of masses has uudergonc many 
changes during the three or four hundred years 
in which composition has as.<«umed a form ; for it 
must bo borne in mind, in writing about music, 
that of all arts and sciences, not excepting ti'ans- 
cendcntal dynamics, electricity or chemistry, it 
has been the last to attain to eminence, or as the 
lyrical expositor of feeling and situation ; and the 
reason is simple ; for the other icsthetic divisions, 
painting, sculpture and architecture, are com- 
paratively free of the mechanic arts in their 
outworkings, whereas, haniiony, or sounds in 
combination, contradistinguished from melody, or 
sounds in individual senuence and rhetorical form, 
have only been achieved tlirough elaborate, 
beautiful and complex musical instruments, whose 
invention was only possible under the highest 
state of the mechanic arts. The violin was not 
known to the ancients ; nor the piano ; nor the 
organ later than a crudity mentioned in the early 
part of the Christian era, in which water was its 
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motor. Then all the highest improvements of the 
flute, clarionet, etc., are of yesterday. 

In regard to the style of music fit for masses, 
two different opinions prevail. The first is for 
the severe canticle style ; the other for the more 
ornate and passionate. Tliese terms are empirical 
as definitions of composition, but they convey the 
idea when the two different styles of music are 
heard. The Church fonnerly. like the Methodists 
now, went among publicans and sinners for the 
themes of the melodies of masses; and, indeed, 
it was once considered almost a fine qua non that 
a composer should take some ** Sally in our Alley," 
or " I loves the Lad with the tarry trowsei-s," and 
work it into reli^ous form, makinjr it permeate the 
whole composition as a central idea. Then the 
Pope and Cardinals reformed the music — Pales- 
trina being the genius of reform. Palestrina's 
music is the ultra severe style. Engendered at a 
time when melody was generally crude and 
illogical, the change was for the better ; but the 
Palestrina music, notwithstanding the stereotyped 
puffs of it, is desolately dry as a whole — bein^ 
nothing but chords and '* counterpoints" or " imi- 
tations" where the subject is of such long-drawn 
notes that the "counterpoint" or "imitation" 
becomes nebulous. Kinnred with Palestrina's 
style, but more rhythmical, is the Lutheran service 
music. With the growth of beautiftil melody the 
the Italian masters, Pergolese, Cimarosa and 
Trajetta. and the great masters of Italian melody, 
though German l^rn, Haydn and Mozart, im- 
parted a winning seraphic beauty to the mass, 
auite at variance with the antecedent writing in 
tnat department Cherubini, an Italian, whose 
period lies between the masters of the last century 
and those of the present time, wrote the mass 
again more in the severe or old style, though with 
abundant modern resources, especially of instru- 
mentation. 

The mass of Mr. Wels, the one in question, is 
of the Italian or ornate school. It is well con- 
ceived and expre8se<l. There is neither mud nor 
nightmare in it. If the Kyrie be not good (and 
we do not think it is) Mr. Wels has failed, in 
company with others, A good Kyrie has yet to 
be written. They all commence too business-like. 
They start like a four-horse omnibus. They have 
no tenebral painting; no mercy-seeking tears and 
agony. They are all bad. Worst among them 
is Beethoven's — least bad is Cimarosa's, in his 
Dead Mass. Of the other pieces of Mr. Wels we 
can speak in praise, except the opening of the 
Gloria, which is wanting in breadth and vigor. 
The musical profession here may be congratulated 
upon having one of its members capable of 
producing so fluent and elegant a work. It will 
certainly remain in the repertory of the Church. 






New York, Jan. 5. — ^The audience at Eis- 
frld's Soiree was lamentably small, owing to 
the very inclement weather — unusually so, even 
for one of these ill-fated concerts. But it gave 
one a pleasant, homelike feeling, to be in the old, 
familiar spot again, and those who stayed away 
lost a very great enjoyment The quartets were 
Mozart* s No. 8, in F, and one of Beethoven's 
op. 18 series, in G ; the former not as attractive 
as many others by the same composer, the latter 
an old and welcome friend, whom we can never 
greet often enough. In these the first violin was, 
as usual, not as true as it might be. As usual, 
too, the vocal part of the entertainment was the 
least interesting. Miss Henri ettb Behrrnd 
(said, by the way, to be Mddanie Somebody now), 
at best a mediocre singer, gave us a lively, dash- 
ing number from Rossini's Soir^s AfusicaUs, and 
a song by Mr. Eisfeld, which struck me as having 
less worth than his other similar works. The 
pikce de renstance was Mme. Graever-John- 
80n'8 playing of a Trio by Littolf. Why the 



lady has such a predilection for this composer, I 
cannot imagine, unless it is because she has 
studied with him, which must, I think, have been 
the case. His writings are often rather far- 
fetched than original, with more phrases than 
melodies, and, though very difficult rarely very 
" grateful," as the German has it But in spite 
of all these drawbacks, Mme. Johnson won the 
admiration of all who heard her, meriting it even 
more on this occasion than at her own concert 
The degree of force which she possesses is really 
remarkable in her, and, indeed, surpasses that of 
many male pianists. Her execution is exceed- 
ingly fine, and she plays with an elan and a spirit 
which quite carry one away. Her rendering of 
the Scherzo, a bold, dashing, reckless piece, in 
broken triplets, and requiring force and yet light- 
ness and untiring skill, was magnificent It re- 
mains vet to be seen whether feeling is as much 
an element of Mme. Graever's playing as strength 
and fluency ; the Adagio in this Trio of Littolfs 
gave her no fair chance to display any such trait 
— ^it was in itself too cold and heavy. She plays 
to-night at a charity concert for the Italian So- 
ciety, and arfnin at the Philharmonic on Satur- 
day. Indeed, she will soon win her way here. 
She is, so to speak, the onft/ female pianist we 
have ever heard, for all who have visited us be- 
fore dwindle into nothing before her. 

Mr. Ulmann hss begun the year with unheanl- 
of splendor. Indeed, the close of its predecessor 
had some need of being eclipsed, for the perform- 
ance of Fidelia on Wednesday was all but a fail- 
ure. F0RMK8, of course, was splendid, and 
Caradori good, but not equal to what previous 
announcements had led one to expect But the 
other parts were only very indiflerent, and in 
one or two instances even much worse. Thus 
the quite important and diflScult character of 
Pizarro was entrusted to a mere chorus singer, 
who, as soon as he began to sing, was hooted and 
hissed, and hardly suffered to proceed. What a 
pity it is that this opera of operas can never be 
well produced in this country I How can the 
public ever learn to love and appreciate it, if 
they see and hear it in this way ? On Friday, a 
** cheap night " was given, with Luerezta. For a 
description of Saturday's attractions, however, 
words fail me, and I can do no better than send 
you a programme of the unprecedented array. 
Truly, Mr. Ulmann is prince of American opera 
managers. 

THE THALBIRO TESTIMONIAL 

Will roDi>l*t of Four DiitJnci PerfonnaiirM : — 

1— An OrcmA MATmn. to cmnm^^vc* at 1 P M , whcD idU b« 
glTvii the whole of Doniaecti't Open, In three «crp, of Lucu, 
Di Lammsrxook. 

a— A GftAiiD PHiLBAMioifio CoscBET, at 7>^, hj RH orrhcetn 
of KTenty. when will be pnxlured the whole of Rbetbotbx*s 
Stmphoht, (the flfth.) and for the flrat time in America. 
BirraoTXii't Fbst 8tmphost, (Die Weihe dee Hauiics,) in C 
miJoT. 

8— TnALBfto*s Paixwiu. Coscbit, at 8K, on which oecation 
the great baiwo, Carl Forxeb, and Mndame Oakadobi will 
make their flrsi and onir appe«rauce in Concert, together 
with Thalbxio and Yibuxtbmpb. 

The followiog will b«> the prominent feetnren of the Concert : 
Carl Pormca will ring '* The Wanderer." with th^ celebrated 
obligato arcompanlmaiit bj Thaiberg — Thalberg will play for 
the flrat time a rantatia on " Lilly Dale," written expreasly for 
thia occarion.— Mme. Caradori will ring the celebrated Aria 
from '* D#r Freyachiits."— The Huguenots Duet, by Thaiberg 
and Vleuxtempa. 

4— TheOnnd Oralorio(!)of Moiaet^b Rbquibm —The Immense 
celebrity of this claMdcal composition, the ntmantic intereet 
attached to its history, the great number of Artlats who will 
talie the solo parts, combining the talents of four eant»- 
trices, Ijs Orange, Caradori, D'Angri, Milner ; of Ibar tenors, 
BignardI, Labocett*, Perring, SImpeon, and of Cart Formes ; 
the imposing force of Chorus and Oreheatra,'-caonot fall to 
render this performance the crowning effort of the season. 

This most celenrated worli has been rebearsed sioee September 
by the full force of the LiederkranB. 

The house was crowded to the utmost, and yes- 



terday it was announced that *^a8 the sale of 
tickets had to be stopped on Saturday night, and 
as Mr. Thaldp.ro was to leave early the next 
morning, the * Testimonial ' would be repeated 
that day, with a few changes in the evening's 
programme, and the substitution of Traviata for 
Lucia in the morning.** As I had no desire cX 
being killed with weariness, I did not attend on 
either occasion ; but I am told that all the per- 
formances were very satisfactor}'. I regretted 
losing the Fifth Symphony, the Requiem^ and 
Formes in the ** Wanderer," but not •• Lilly 
Dale," I must say. 1 hope some other opportu- 
nity will offer to hear the great basso in chamber 
music. For to-morrow night the ** Barber ** is 
announced, with Formes in the minor rOle of 
Basilio, and a ver}- good cast otherwise. Thurs- 
day is another " cheap night," with Martha, when 
the house will probably overflow with Teutons, 
both Christian and Israelite ; and on Friday 
L*ltuliana in Aff/ieri is to be produced for the firet 
time in America. Saturday is the Philharmonic 
Concert, with Ladocktta and Gassier as fel- 
low-soloists to Mme. Graever, and for Monday 
** £lijah " is spoken of. So one amusement crowds 
upon the heels of the other, and the mere plea- 
sure lover can employ his time well enough. 
There has never been such a season before in 
New York. 

Mrs. Kemdle recommences her activity by 
reading Hamlet for the benefit of the St George 
Society on Saturday night. After that, she be- 
gins a new course of thirteen readings on Mon- 
day, the 1 1th. I am glad to see she has engaged 
Dodwoith's Saloon, which is far more agreeable 
than the room in which her first course was held. 
For the first week are announced King John, 
Macbeth, Much Ado about Nothing, and the 

Merchant of Venice. 

1 



New York, Jan. 5.— The '* Thaiberg Testi- 
monial ** is the most notable musical event of the 
past week. It consisted, to copy from the bills, 
of ** four different entertainments," though three 
of them were rolled into one long evening per- 
formance, commencing at half-past seven, and 
closing about eleven, with Mozart* s Requiem. In 
the afternoon we had ** Lucia," with Lagrange, 
Labocetta, and Gassier ; but as it was only 
put on the bills to fill up and make a show, no 
special effort was made to do it well Labocetta 
roused himself at the close of the second act, and 
gave us some idea of what he can do if he chooses. 
I must, however, except Signor Gassier, who al- 
ways sings and acts like a thorough, conscientious 
artist The mantie of our great and noble Ba- 
diali could not have fallen on worthier shoulders. 
The famous duet between Edgardo and Ashton 
was omitted altogether; Labocetta died as re- 
spectably as any one could who was in a hurry 
to get home to his dinner ; Gassier, who could 
not help feeling very badly at the sad end of 
Lagrange (Lucia), put his hand on his aching 
head, partly to hide (!) his emotions, and partiy 
to hide an expression of great satisfaction he no 
doubt felt at the opportunity he would soon have 
of drowning his sorrows in a bottie of champagne 
and a good dinner. 

The evening perfonnance opened with a ** Phil- 
harmonic Concert," including Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony (C minor), and his ** Fest Oyerture." 
The Symphony was exceedingly well played, but 
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the confusion of people coming in, getting seats, 
** Young America " bobbing around, looking for 
expected friends and acquaintances, made it im- 
possible to enjoy the music. Such music requires 
at least a perfect quiet for its full enjoyment 

The miscellaneous concert which followed was 
only ** fair to mi<ldling." The programme was as 
follows : 

1 — ^Fantasia, Don Oiovanni, Thalberg. 

S. Thalberg. 

2— Fantasia, Vieuxtemps. 

Henri Yicuxtempa. 

a— The Wanderer, Schubert. 

Carl Formes. 
The accompaniment by S. Thalberg. 

4 — Scena, Der Freyschiitx Weber. 

Mnie. Caradori. 

6— Fantasia, Lilly Dale Th.Mberg. 

Expressly composed for this occasion and performed 
by S. Thalberg. 

6->Duet, The Hu^umotH Thalberg. 

Yieux temps and Thalberg. 

The Fantasia, " Don Giovanni," is an exceed- 
ingly pretty, dainty worreau on the serenade : 
** Deh vieni alia fenestra^** and the Minuet. The 
Fantasia by Vieuxtemps is one of this accom- 
plished artist*s most clal>orate and difficult com- 
positions. There is enough in it to make the 
reputation of a regiment of good violin players. 

The '* Wanderer " was most capitally sung by 
Carl Formes. Tt was the first thing, so far, 
that fairly woke up the immense audience ; tired, 
indifferent, lazy and sleepy, all were thoroughly 
aroused. I never heard a really good song, like 
the " Wanderer," whether German or English, 
weU sung^ that did not, as in this instance, give 
great pleasure. It has always been a matter of 
surprise with me that so few songs of this kind 
are used by our public singers. 

Mme. Caradori was not up to the mark in 
the Scena from FreyschiUz, With a good voice 
and rather prepossessing appearance, she entirely 
lacks animation, or what is usually termed " mu- 
sical feeling." She does not possess the power of 
exciting either the sympathies or emotions of her 
audience ; and as her execution is not like that 
of Lagrange, of the astonishing kind, there is but 
little chance for her to become a brilliant star in 
the musical constellation. 

The Fantasia, " Lilly Dale," although quite 
pretty in its way, was unworthy both the man 
and the occasion. The Duet from the " Hugue- 
nots," though admirably played, did not fail to 
leave the impression that in this, the only one of 
the **four different entertainments" in which 
Thalberg took a part, he had given us nothing 
worthy of his great reputation. 

As much of your space has already been occu- 
pied, I must leave the last, best, and greatest 
thing of the evening with but a word. It is ne- 
cessary for one to bear a composition like Mozart's 
Requiem several times, to be able to form an in- 
telligent idea of it The ** Liederkranz " sang 
the choruses splendidly. I did not know we had 
a Society in New York that could sing music of 
this kind so very well. The Alti were too light, 
but the Bassi splendid. The soloists were Cara- 
dori, MiLNKR, D*Angri, Formes, Labocetta, 
Perring, and Simpson. 

It is said the receipts of the " Thalberg Testi- 
monial " were $4,000. It was repeated last eve- 
ning, with some changes in the ** filling up " of 
the programme. 

// Barbiere is announced for Wednesday night 
with a strong cast — Lagrange, Gassier, Labocetta, 
Rocco, and Formes. For Friday night, Vltdliana 
in Algieri, Bellini. 



For Dwifht's Jouraal of Mnile. 

A Private Rehearsal 

At tbb New IfoKK Academy of Music. 

Time, 8 P. M. Scenes the Academy not by 
gaslight. Present^ the orchestra in their usual 
place, Mr. Anschutz on the stage, alternately 
conversing with a solitary lady in the solo singers' 
seats, and flinging remarks at the orchestra, (who 
are loudly laughing, talking, and cracking bad 
jokes.) Also divers members of the Harmonic 
Society scattered through the house. J., G., and 
M., having obtained a permit, enter by a side 
door, grope their way along the stage behind the 
scenes, and seat themselves in the parquette as 
listeners. The first sound that greets their ear 
is the voice of Mr. Anschutz, shouting in Ger- 
man : ** Here, Thomas, Fve just had a letter from 

M r ; he writes so and so ; " upon which the 

"audience" are entertained with a portion of 
M r*s private history and opinions. The or- 
chestra very lively. Presently, Mr. Anschutz, in 
English, requests the members of the Harmonic 
Socif tv to come forwanl and take the front seats 
of the parquette. Upon which J., G., and M., 
not coming under this category, withdraw, and 
ascend to the first circle. While the conductor's 
request, after several repetitions, is being fulfilled, 
there rises from the hubbub in the orchestra the 
voice of Mr. Mosenthal, reading a German letter 
from an absent member, of which the following 
fragments strike the ears of our Trio : '* Most 
highly honored sir, &c. Herr Kapellmeister . . 
. . . not to take me, on this holy Christmas Eve, 

from my wife and little ones spoil our 

domestic enjoyment not hesitate to come 

if the rehearsal would be out at 6, but as it will 

probably last till 8 bachelor colleagues 

not appreciate the validity of my excuse 

accept my apology," &c. Mr. Mosenthal finding 
it difiicult to decipher the letter, Mr. Anschutz 
snatches it from him with : " Come, thou canst 
not read it," and finishes it himself, amid applause 
and witticisms from the musicians. Finally, the 
chorus being seated, Mr. Anschutz introduces the 
solitary solo lady to the orchestra, in German, as 
Mme. Caradori, while the president of the Har- 
monic Society presents her to that body in Eng- 
lish. 

At last, more than half an hour af^er the ap- 
pointed time, Anschutz gives the signal, and the 
overture is played, during which formes and 
Mme. D'Angri make their appf'arance. The 
overture ended (interspersed with many correct- 
ing remarks), the leader calls loudly for " Per- 
ring " ; but " Perring " not being forthcoming, 
afler repeated summons and a search through the 
house, the orchestra play the accompaniment of 
*' Comfort ye," while Anschutz and Formes divide 
the vocal part between them ; the former singing 
the high, the latter the low notes. " Chorus ! " 
shouts Mr. Anschutz, and a few voices in the 
Alto timidly strike up : " And the glory, the glo- 
ry of the Lord," the other parts falling in very 
negligently and tamely. Indeed, to hear the 
choruses throughout the whole rehearsal, it was a 
source of wonder to the listeners how they would 
ever sound like anything the next evening. J., 
who has never heard any oratorio music, cannot 
judge of it at all by these specimens. It would 
seem that the Society had sung them oflen enough 
to know them all by this time. Mr. Anschutz 
excitedly does his best to help them along. Now 
we hear his voice : " And he shall poo — ri — fy — 



and he shall poo — rify — y — y." Then, again, in 
" All we like sheep," he convulses singen and 
audience by "0,0! the sheep do go too slow, 
the sheep do go too slow," when the chorus lags 
and struggles ; and his remarks, in bad English, 
to the orchestra, are just as amusing. 

But all this levity and carelessness is singulaiiy 
inappropriate to the glorious music and sublime 
words which the Trio have come to hear, and it 
is refreshing to find that the solo singers take a 
different view of the matter, and sing as earnestly 
and seriously as can be wished. Formes' voice 
rolls out " The people that walked in darkness " 
splendidly, but still he does not quite equal Badi- 
ali " in the same piece. In the slow minor strains 
of ** Who may abide," and the rushing of ** The 
refiner's fire," he satisfies completely. Mr. Per- 
ring, who has finally made his appearance, charms 
with his pure, sweet voice, while Mme. Caradori 
rather disappoints the listeners. But, O, the 
touching tenderness and pathos in I^Angri's 
" He was despised " ! How excjuisitely her full, 
rich, firm voice tells in those mournful, tear-laden 
tones 1 That wondrous music, those heart-melt- 
ing words, were never more appropriately sung. 
That perfbnnance is enough to obliterate from 
the mind all trivialities, and to send the listener 
home bettered and elevated. And almost equally 
good, in its way, was : " O thou that tellest ! " 
Truly, tliis woman is a great artist 

At 6 o'clock the rehearsal is about half over, 
and the Trio, called by home duties, reluctantly 
tear themselves away, lingering firat to bear 
" The Lord gave the word," and then still lag- 
ging for the sweet tones of " How beautiful are 
the feet ! " They find the foyers wrapt in dark- 
ness (calls for light have some time previous pro- 
duced an illumination of the inner part of the 
house), and grope their way along with difficulty. 
G. tumbles half way down stairs, but recovers 
himself in time to avert a similar fate from the 
ladies ; and at last they sally forth into the star- 
lit night, and wend their homeward way, long to 
remember with pleasure their first impressions, 
the ludicrous as well as solemn, of " a private re- 
hearsal in the Academy of Music." 

S might's Joui[nal 0I JKuak. 

BOSTOir, JAN. 9, 1868. 
New Things. 

The week now closing has been, musically, 
not one of great things, yet one, to say the least, 
of new things. Night after night has brought U8 
(by us we mean the lucky or unlucky few), for 
the most part in a semi-private and small way, a 
strangelv heterogeneous string of novelties, 'iliey 
have been good, bad and indifferent. From a 
boy orchestra to a complete Motet of Bach, from 
Satter's bold and bizarre compositions with his- 
torical, romantic titles, to the private debut of a 
perhaps future Boston prima donna in the Italian 
school, and to choice tastings even of an original 
Italian opera by an American composer, there 
has been and is much to pique curiosity, and 
somewhat to instruct and gratify. We must lump 
together the whole motley array under one tide, 
and despatch them with a few words for each. 

1. Mr. Gust AVE Satter, in polite French, 
had Phonnetw (Tinviter, &c. &c. to a " Grande 
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Soiree Musicale " at the Chickering saloon, last 
Saturday evening. It was an iniMtation to try 
the flavor of certain large and formidable fruits 
of the brilliant pianist's creative faculty, real or 
imagined. Ece homQ ! read the programme : 

PKEHISRIE' PAKTIB. 

1— SanlRBapale (Grand Trio ) Sarter 

All«KTO molto — Koro«nre— SchciTO— FioMle bHcchique 

2— La Polugne. (Grand Trio ) Matter 

Polonaine— Legends — Menuet — Finale. 
8— Song. By Mr^. Ilarwood 

DEOXIEMK PAETIE. 

l—Conte dM YiiW. (Grand Trio.) Satter 

Preato et Andantino— Alio. deiiM— Piuttorale et Sihtrno — 
Priere— Finale joyeuM. 

2— La Hongria. (Quintuor.) Satter 

Andante eC All«fgro— Allegretto et Friaka— Schrrao Finale. 

TROIBIBME PAETIE. 

1— SoDga. By Mra. Tlarwuod 

2— Songs. By Mr. Sohmubittacdter 

8 — ImproTlMtlon, In form of a S>uipht>ny in 4 m(ive> 

ments. On tbeniee given by the audience. By. .Salter 

It was all Satter — Satter all in all — if we 
except the songs. Two grand Trios, a Quartet 
and a Quintet — equal in number and length of 
movements to four whole Symphonies, — all too 
by one man, in one manner, flashing and fatiguing 
with the same eccentricities, were certainly a dose 
for an evening. That there were, in almost every 
part, felicities of fancy brilliancies of effect, con- 
trasts of themes beautiful and tender with strauije 
flurries of incontinent impulse and sudden carry- 
ings by stonn ; that there was evidence of unu.«ual 
talent, of energy not easily exhausted or kept 
pace with, and of a certain sort o^ skill to ju.stify 
adventurousness, there is no den vinjj. Yet seemed 
they for the most part crude, nnripcned fruits. 
There was great fermentation, .<:udrlen bubbling 
up and efTervesi'ing of ideas that often promised 
well. But full possession and good use of 
thoughts, or mastery of form in any fine, artistic 
sense, there was not The young writer's genius, 
or whatever it is that would work iteelf out as 
genius, boils over too easily, hunting its wayside 
fancies into the limitless and aimless. He needs 
to contain himself, to learn that Art must ever 
round itself within chaste limits, and that unity of 
organic form or structure, what is usually called 
the classical or Sonata treatment and working up 
of musical themes, is by no means a pedantry to 
be avoided, but a vital and inherent law of genuine 
musical unfoldin^cs. 

Of the '♦ Saixlanapalus** Trio and the " Poland '* 
Quartet we expressed ourselves last winter, and 
find now little to correct of our impression of 
their merits and their faults, except to add that it 
was now more than ever obvious that Mr. Satter's 
Trios, Quartets, &c., are not Trios and Quartets 
in the sense of the masters of that form, as Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, &c. They are mainly free, 
fanta.sia-like piano-forte Concertos, the string in- 
struments playing mere accompaniment, without 
much interwoven melody of individual parts, or 
what the Germans call StimmJiUtrung. Mr. Sat- 
ter is no master, (perhaps s-ome of his admirera 
would say, no slave) of the contrapuntal art 
His works ai*e of the glib, impromptu onler ; his 
themes and movements such as are struck out in 
the heat and triumph of his own unlimited tech- 
nical execution, and are worked up more to suit 
its purpose and illustrate its power, than by any 
vital principle of artistic development The 
"Fairy Tale" and the "Hungarian" Quintet 
contained some beautiful and striking passages; 
but before one was through the third of the four 
long compositions, the impression became one of 
a strange monotony of dazzling caprices and 
surprises ; as if a return to a little of good old- 
fashioned unity and persistency of treatment. 



indeed to- any standard old work, would have 
been positive refreshment to the fatigued and 
jaded sense. 

After hearing all the four, we doubt if we 
could have li.<Jtencd profitably to anything, even 
were it a Beethoven Symphony. Still less to a 
Symphony extempore. The bare announcement 
was sheer charlatanry. What has a real artist to 
do with things so obviously impossible except to 
superficial seeming V We borrow the Courier*,^ 
description of the operation. 

The thctncH wore «clc*ctod after the followinf; nuin- 
ner. With liKlicrons solemnity n hat was pH»JS(*d 
nround, into which every person that rhosc so to do, 
<1r(>pj>e(l a paper containinir the n>inieot a theme. A 
henevoleiiily di'jposed editor of a morninyr co'om- 
porary, niixtnkin^ the ohjeet of the pn)eeedifi;r. and 
snppo^int; it to he a charituldu ap)>cnl, i»trotehed out 
liis hand and gravely deposited a heahhy looking 
coin. Suhsequeniiy. lour papers wen* taken nt 
random from the hat; which Kn«;};estcd to Mr. Satter 
his themes. Tiie oponin<r movement was upon the 
first four hars of the " Kroiea ;" the second upon 
Schuliert's '■ Screna<le :" the third upon a few liars of 
mu!>ic written out on the paper; the fourth Ofi the 
opening phrase of the last movenient of B^.-etlxtven's 
second .symphony. The intprovisation was most 
remarkable. In the last movement, n well-halanced 
fugue in several voices or parts was introduced. 

W^e have no doubt the improvisation was " re- 
markable," but arc cjuite .sceptical al)Out that 
" well-balanced fugue," as well as about the ar- 
tistic working up in true Sonata form of those 
four first bars of the Eroicn. Mendelssohn, or 
Mozart, might perhaps have done such things; 
but such men are the very ht^t who would have 
challenged observation to in this public way. 



2. As far as possible from private was the con- 
cert in the crammed and crowded Music Hall, on 
Sunday evening, by the Boys of the House of 
the Angel Guarrlian. It was a sort of Roman 
Catholic goo<l time, and a verv curious one. Part 
First consisted of " Sacred Music ; " Part Second 
of Christmas Tableaux, such'as " Shephenls tend- 
ing their flocks," accompanied by Handel's music. 
The boys, some forty of them, were marched 
upon the stage in military uniform, with little 
caps trimmed with .scarlet, scarlet epaulets, and 
scarlet stri[)es to their pantaloons. They ranged 
themselves along the half-moon front edge of the 
platform, heads erect When their superior 
clapped his hands, they all bowed and touched 
their liat^ ; a second clap meant " right about 
face " ; at the third they file<l off*, some to the 
singers' seat, and twenty of them, who had instru- 
ments, to the music stands of the orchestra. 
Quite a miniature regiment of the church mili- 
tant! The orchestra comprised al>out five vio- 
lins, two clarinets, two flutes, two trumpets or 
cornets, a trombone, two or three big cousins of 
the Sax-tuba tribe, and druuLs and triangles 
quant, stif. There was also a^/7////o rhl regf/imtnto 
in the person of a small four-year-old, in frock 
and red shoes, who was placed in front of all, 
with a small drum, which he belabored with un- 
certain, pattering strokes. Mr. Wkhxek, their 
teacher and (tonductor, takes his place in the 
rear, with violin in hand, and a somewhat flat 
and dead-sounding trumpet leads off', much too 
slow, the first piece of ** Sacred Music," the 
"Wedding March" of Mendelssohn; there is 
plenty of discord, the violins are scarcely heard, 
the effect Ls dismal, as might have been expected 
of the first public trial of an orchestra of boys ; 
although for boys they showed a good degree 
of skill. Of course all allowance should be made. 



The advantages of such practice in concerted 
music are obvious, hut we must question whether 
any goo«l can come from exhibiting a crude boy 
orchestra in public. Anotlmr ondiestral piece 
was " When the swallows homeward fly." The 
singing of certain church pie<*cs, such as Kern* 
C//rw/M, by Chenibini, a (florin by Mr. Werner, 
&c., wa-M hi;»hly civditable; gfuxl tune, precision, 
fresh and uuisiral en.<«i>ndili> of voices. In some 
pieces the soprano and alto of the lioys had an 
effective complenu-nt in the tenor ami bass of a 
good choir of amitcurs. The zeal ami patience 
with which Mr. Werner hbors to make musicians 
of these boys is worthy of all jiraisc., but .^uch 
orclu'stral ami military e.vhiliition of t!ieni is at 
least a c|ucstioHable iKilicy. Y'et with time and 
continuance of j)iY»pcr trnining an etlcMtive and 
well-blcnde«l onhc.^tra niriy one day jmt all in- 
cn?duHty to shame. Our Uomanist friends may 
have their crutlities in Art (and so have we), but 
we must give them civtlit for a wanner interest, 
prompting them to do the bcht they can. If we 
all had as nmch of it, wc should be a nmch moro 
mu.*>i('al jM'ople. 

3. In contrast to the alwve, let us re<ord the 
followingprogrannne,all as sterling and approved, 
and we niav add iw inwartllv refreshing as it was 
unique and rare. Heiv. at least we step on solid 
ground ; no problems of a '* Music of the Future " 
to be solved, no new-fle<ljjed idiosvncracies to be 
appreciated, no jiorvibilities of genius to be pre- 
dicated or gueiwed from daring first attemptH. 
All nm.sicians know that all the com))ositions 
named below are tjood intrinsically, and such as 
outlive fashions and caprices, whatever difference 
of taste there may be al)Out them at any given 
time. 

PART I. 

1— Motctte V (from Homnnis, ch.\iii.) for Chorus 

in Five Parts and Solos, J. S. Bach. 

Corale — Coro— Ccralc — Trio — Coro—ruj^a, Andante — 

Corale — Trio— Quart etto — Coro— Corale. 
2 — Miriam's Sons^ of Triumph. Cantata for Cho- 
rus and Soprano Soh», Fh. Schurkut. 

Allegro : *• Strike the Cymbal, aonnd the Timbrel " 
AUoyreito : " Out of E«ypt like a Shenhcrd " 
Alhyro aifitalo : " Darkness o'er the skv is brooding '* 
AUetiro: " In his wrath the Lord appeareth " 
AnaaiUiuo : Now thou dicst, Ph.traoh " 

FifuUe : ** Strike the cymbal, sound.the timbrel " 

** Sing unto the Lord of heaven " 

PART II. 

3— Psalm XLIII. "Judge me,* O Lord," for Cho- 
rus in eight parts, Mexdf.L880HN. 

4— May Song, for fotir voices, RouERT Fraxz. 

o— S.icred Song, for Chorus and Solos.. Havptmann. 

6— Two Choruses from *' Armida," Gluck. 

** Great is the glory when laurels we gather." 

*• Songs of love in the grove hings the nightingale." 

— •• Great is the glory," etc. 

The perfojTners were a private Club of about 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, mostly ama- 
teurs, partly professional, who have for some time 
enjoyed the thorough training of Mr. Otto 
Dkk8KL in this kind of music. The occasion 
was Charity — for the benefit of the " Channing 
St. Home ; " the place, Chickering's ; time, last 
Monday evening; audience, some 250 private 
subscribers, at $2.00 each ; result, exquisite mu- 
sical impressions and material aid, to the tune of 
four or five hundred dollars, to tlic Charity afore- 
said. 

Doubtless to many of the audience, the first 
hearing of a Motet in the severely contrapuntal 
style of Bach — a piece, too, lasting half an hour 
or more — was somewhat unintelligible and tedi- 
ous. But to the musically cultivated it was a 
rare and welcome opportunity, and expectation 
was abundantly rewarded. Only one needs to 
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hear it more than once. And there are parts of 
it which all could feci and enjoy ; the solemn^ 
unaccomp.inicd Chorale, for instance, whicdi re- 
turns several times diflTcrentlv treated, — the last 
time especially with wonderful art and beauty. 
The perfect balance of the fresh, pure, musically 
blended voices, from the very first chonls of the 
Chorale, made a delicious and profound impres- 
sion. So fine an ensemble of voices has scarcely 
been heard in our city. Then that very florid, 
rapid Fugue, so full of life, so clear and perfect 
in its workinij up, and sunpj so admirably, must 
have deli<;hted many besides scientific musi- 
cians. Such fumie sinmns was a new revelation 
to most ears ; one would have to go to Leipzig, 
to the Thomas- Schule, where the ipirit of old 
Bach yet haunts, to find much better. The Trios 
and Quartets were finely sung. 

The *• Miriam " Cantata was a truly Schubert- 
ian composition. There was something appropri- 
ately naivu and simple in the jubilation of the 
opening strain — the solo of whii-h (and of the 
whole Cantata), we may divulge, was beautifully 
rendered by Miss Doaxk. — The eight-part Psalm 
by Men»lel*K)hn was rich, wholesome, brief The 
" The Mav Song,'* bv Franz, remarkable alike 
for truest contrapuntal art and for poetic feeling, 
is as blithe and airy as the Spring, and, being 
admirably sung, one hearing would not satisfy. 
Hauptmann, the learned Leipzig professor, as he 
is called, passes for the type of what is most se- 
vere and dry in mu^ic ; but we were surprised to 
bear a composition of such fluency and grace. 
The choruses by Gluck were quite inspiring, and 
like those from his " Orpheus " sung by the same 

Club last week, made one long for opportunities 
to hear more of that great lync master. 

As to execution, all these performances were 
models. If there were ever any fault percepti- 
ble, it was perhaps too great preponderance, not 
in volume, but in penetrating power, of the so- 
pranos. 

4. Besidefi the novelties recounted, there are more 
at hand. Two to-nii;ht. At the Meionaon Miss 
Fat, a young Boston iHdy, pupil of 8ig. Brndblari, 
who intends to f^o to Europe and hecome h public 
singer, gives a private concert, aided liy the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club. She will sing Qui la voce^ 
Com* e* beilof and other difficult operatic pieces. The 
other is 

5. A performance at Chlckeriiig's of a number of 
pieces — airs, duets, quartets, choruses, &c. — from 
Mr. L. H. Southard'b new Italian Opera, " Omnno," 
the story of which i^ founded upon Beckford's oriental 
novel *• Vathek." Mr. Southard, whose health 
requires him to pass a year or so at the South, gives 
these specimens of his composition in compliance 
with an invitation from several musical and literary 
gentlemen. He will have the aid of Mrs. Long, Miss 
WHiTBHorsB, Messrs. Adams, T. Ball. Powers, 
and Lamo, (pianist) and a choir of amateurs. From 
the specimens we heard of his English opera, " The 
Scarlet Letter," a few years ago. we have high ex- 
pectations of " Omano." The Courier critic, who 
nas hoard some of it, tells us it is '* of the pui-e, Ital- 
ian schopl of music, but far more elabonitcly written 
than most Italian operas, and marked by extraordi- 
nary dramatic power." Tickets to this concert may 
be procured at the store of Messrs. FhillipA & Samp- 
son, Winter Street. The opportunity is too impor- 
tant to be lost. 

6. On Monday evening another Catholic concert. 
The " Brass Band of St. Mary's Church " are to be 
musically complimented by the " St. Cecilia's Cho- 
ral Society " and the '* Mendelssohn Glee Club," as- 
sisted by the ** Germania Orchestra.*' 

7. The list of novelties ends, as it begun, with 
Mr. Sattbb. This (rentleman announces a celebra- 
tion of Mozart's birthday, on the 27th inst., at Chick- 
erin^'s, to which the public is requested to inuite 
itael/ (in limited quantities of course). The pro- 
gramme, we are told, although the announcement 
does not say so, will be purely from the works of 
Mozart 



Our notice of the Mbkbrlsbohn Quintettb Club 
concert must lie over to next week.. . .Our hungering 
and thirsting lovers of orchestral music will rejoice to 
hear that Carl Zerrahn starts with a good sub- 
scription, and will give the First Concert next Satur- 
day evening in the Music Hall. He proposes to make 
the concerts a series of four Festivals, each beinj? de- 
voted (so far at least as the first part is concerned) to 
the music of some one master or school. Beethoven 
will come first ; the profrrarame will probably contain, 
amonfir other thinirs, the Eroica Symphony, the Leo- 
nora overture, and the piano-forte Concerto in G, to 
be played by Mr. Satter. There will also be a Mozart 
nif;ht. and a Mendelssohn niflrht, and the fourth will 
pire UR nerhaps Schnbert's Symphonv and other re- 
cent works Our Handel' and Haydn Society 

have succeeded, after murh nef^otiation, in enccaginfr 
the great bn^so, Herr FoRMRfi, and other principal 
artists of Ullman's company, as Mmc. Caradori, 
Mme. D'Anori, Miss MiLNi?R and Mr. Perrino. to 
sinor in the "Creation" and "Elijah" on Saturday 
and Rundav evenings, the 23d and 24th inst. This, 
especially the " Elijah,'* will be the musical event of 
our winter. 

It will be seen by our advertisine columns that the 
" German Trio." consiRting of Messrs. Gabtxbr, 
Hausr, and Jdnontckkl. commence their fourth 
season on the cvcnine of the 16th inst., by a concert 
at Chickeringr's Rooms. Wc understand that thnv 
will ho assi<(ted by the brothers Eichler. and Mr. 
ZoEiiLER. and that a youncr Indy of this ciry will 
makc'hcr first appcnrance tn public as « vocalist. 
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CARL ZERRAHN'8 



Will be given at the 

BOSTON MXT8I0 HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 16th, 1858. 

Or^licketB are now ntalr for dHlv^ry at the pHnclpal munlc 
»tore^, wherp RuhjicrlpHfin liR^fl nre aluo M\\\ opvn. 



T R E M O N T T E M P L E . 

A GRAND VOCATi AND IN8TRUMKNTAL CONCERT 

Will be given bj the 
»i, Cecilia's Choral Soclefy, (100 ▼olres.) 

AM*ted by the 

GERMANIA ORCHESTRA, 

And the 

MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB. 

Cotnpltinentary to (he 

Brmas Bund of St. Mary's Churcli, 

ON MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 11th. 

([.'r^Ticketa 26 rents, tn be obtained from the geuMninen of the 

late Fnir Committee. 

At tho Rooms of Messrs. Chickerlng A Sons, 
WRDNRSDAT, Jan. 27th. 1858, (Mozart's Birth-Dat). 

A Huiitwd number of enfU for edmifPion dellTernl, on a 
written appli^'iitioii to 

OUSTAV SATTER. 

8 Van Renmelaer Place. 

N. B -~Fnrthi'r partlr.nlam shortly. Na tirketa f-r Bale ; oo 
appllentiorm rereired nfr^r Jnn. 28d. 

The LadieN and Gentleoirn who hare kindly vnlunteerifd to 
contribute to the Ft^tlval. are herewith notified, thtt the 
number of piei-en ahall not *3xefd twlre^ and that I ^hall be 
obliged 'o iselert 0urh no are most suitnbU for the oi-caiilon 

The fin>t rt>hearsHl will take pltM'e Junnary ]3fA, at my resi- 
denre, at eight n^clo^k in the evei.ing. 

GUSTAV SATTER 

Harvard ITIiisical Association. 

The Annual MfN^Mnff will be held on .MONDAY EVKNING, 
January 18(h, 185<^, at th** Rsraas Houss. BuMlneM m«^tinK 
at 7 o*clork prncHelv, and a PUXcrciL attendancs is earnest- 

ly reqneatad Supper at 9 oViock. 

HENRY WARE, Recordibg Secretary. 

Boaton, Dec. 12, 1857. 



CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE FLAYINQ. 

Mr. ¥. W. MEERBACH begs leave to utate to the ritiiena of 
Boaton and Boxbury that he in prepared to give instruction In 
Piano-Forte playing to small clasws 

Long exfterlenre and careful examination uf the xubject hare 
eon tI need him. that benides the great anring of expense, he can 
offer some particular adTantaices in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of wearineas which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exeroiset, scales, &e., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For ftirther Infbrraation apply to Mr. M , at hla residence, 
lonle Hall, Roxbury ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson k Co. or Russell k Richardson ; or at this offlce. 

OoTOBn, 1867. 



Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that tbair First Moateal 
So1r6e will take place Jan. 16, at Messrs. Chiekering^s Rooms. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerts, S8. Half set, fLfiO. Single 
ticket 91. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GITES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Addi«w at his xetl- 
denoe, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

G. ANDR^ & GO'S 



VOOAL MUSIO. 

ABT, op. 82 Thirty Threo-part ;.k»ngii, 50 

Brlndlsi, from *' Macbeth," in two flats 26 

Caro noma, (Dear name,) from " Rlgoletto," 80 

Hemln.-k Seat .Ch. Zngbaam, 26 

Her bright smile haunts me still, Wrighton, 26 

Herdsman's Mountain Home, 26 

How rould I leaTe thee. Popular Song, ... 25 

I dream of thee, Ch. Men, 80 

I'll pray for thee, from '* Lucia di Lammermoor," 86 

Orer the Sea, Oroom, 80 

Rustic Gate, ?. Mori, 80 

Silver moon is keeping lilent warrh, Hatton, 26 

Ty rolei>e and his Child, new edition, 26 

IN8TRXTUENTAL MT78IO. 

Allegretto Sehersando. Beethoven, 80 

Alpine Roses, Polka Masurka, Vr. Hegar, 25 

Emmeline M<cuika C.Men, 26 

llHppv Return Polka " 80 

King Pepin Polka, by D'Albert, for Piano 80 

Do do. do. for Piano and Cornet,. ... 10 

Kitty Tyrell, (Charming Tunes, No. 21,) 10 

Lancers' Quadrille. New Arrangement, A. Tatsel, 80 

L«u1sM Miller : Itouqu^t. of Melodies, Th. Moelling, 60 

Four Polka Kednwa^, by Loas^ :— No. 1, Lndles' ; No. 2. 

Parcv ; No. 8, Bachelor's ; No. 4. Anna, each. 16 

Reine des fien, Vnlse brill A Gockel, 85 

Simon Bociinfgra: Rouqu>>t of Melodies.. ..Th. MnelUng, 60 
Sultan's Polka, (colored) for Piano and Cornet,. ..D' Albert, 60 

Sympathie, Rondo Valse, A. Oatman, 40 

Thalberg Fanutiiai*, simplified by Ch. Men :— 

No. 1 . Serenade, Don Pasqoale, 45 

No 2, Qnntuor, I PuriUnI, 40 

TravlNta : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelling, No. 1, 60 

Do. do. do. " No. a, 00 

TroTstore : Ml!>erere, Th. Moelling, 60 

VRlerie Polka, (rolored) Godfrey, 40 

Yepri SiclliNni : Bouquet of Mvlodles, Th. Moelling, 60 

Wnterloo Pulka,. . .Godfrey,. . . Piano 25c ; Piano ft Cornet, 86 

VIOLIN MXTSIO. 

A. Andri, Jr. — Sounds of the Old and New World, for 
Piano and Violin : Set 7, Aurora Walts, Spohr, 

Romnnce from Zemir Asor, 86 

" Violinist's Pocket Companion, containing 100 
tunes, (Popular Songs, Dances, Airs, etc.) Duod. 
boards, 4 vols eaeh, 25 

We hare just received fi-om our house in Europe : — 

BurgmUller.— Potp. TraTlata, for four hands 75 

Ad. Wirth — Pract. Directions for Brass Instruments, an 

excellent new work, 1.50 

O. ANDid; & CO., 

1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



THE FIRST PREMIUM 

At the late Fair of the American Institute in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, was awarded to 

laANNINO'S PATENT 

ORaAN MEI^ODEONS. 

Price from $75 to $300. 

WM. N. MANNING, 
MANUFACTURER AND PATENTXB. 
RocKPORT, Mass., Not. 1857. 

JAMBS M. EDNEY, 66 John Bt. 
Sole Ayent for New York City. 

QT^ Agents wantvd iu nU unrkccnpied towns and cities. 
I^?"" Circularii sent firee to any address. 



8ACRED MU8IC B00K8 

— AT — 

aUKATI.Y RKDUCED PRICES. 

MANY of the Ibllowinc collections of Sacred Mnale are of 
superior nit-rit. On account of the stringency of the 
times the publishers offt* r them during the present season at 
great discounts from former prices. 

The Modem Harp, rWhitf) 96 a doaen 

Baker's Chur< h Music Rfiok. ff6 s doien. 

The Chureh Melodist, ( White) 96 a doien 

The Conicregntional U irp, (Barnes) $6 a dnsen. 

The AroericHn Harp. (Zouner) S6 a doien. 

Ifandel Collection of Church Music, (.lohnaon) 96 a doaen. 

Melodia Pa<'rN, (Baker) 95 a doaen. 

Bay State Collection of Church Musl4>, (Johnson) 94 a doaen. 

Boston Sacred Ilamiony, (Rti^sfll) 96 h doaen. 

The Antiquarian. (Marshall) 96 a dosen. 

The Sabbath Harp, (Ileuberer) 93 a doaen. 

This will be found an unusual opportunity Ibr Choirri 
Musical Societies, Simdng Schools, and others, to obtain new 
supplies of popular Music Books, or to replenish their present 
stock, as the prices at which they are here offered are tu below 
those at which they hare been preTiously sold. 

Publlahed by 

Oltirer Ditson A Co., 277 Wmskimgtcm St. 
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FIRST PREMIUM_PIANO-roRTE& 

CHICKERINO & SONS 

Em* n«li*d Il» fcUnJof inrdt In Ihtit uUbUlaD of 

At Iht FalM or tSUt 



KuMAnMtn Ohuiuble Hiakuio AuetiatlM, 



TH£ OOI.D MEDAL. 

FOR THB B£ST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE HILTER MEDAI» 

POE THE BEST PIAKO-FOHTB CA8B8, 

THE SILTER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE EABDWABB, 

BROITZE MEDAL. 

TOE THB BEST SPECIMEN OP JIChSAWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AMericaa InatilaM, Hew York, 



BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PewurlraBia State Acricnltnral loctetr, 

THB HIGHEST PBEMItJM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At tke lUtHoU State Fmir, 

THB HIGHEST PBEHIUH, 

A SILTER MEDAL. 



TUi H«ui m MlatiUibid Is IBSl, t-f JONAS OHICKCB- 
TKO, ud op ta tbm prMDt tInM liu hmlHwl 19,000 
PIANOS. In Uh HhllilllDii or ib«t Flun Is Ih* UnlHd 
BtUa ud Is Includ, tbaj tun b«i mnited— 
Eleven Gcrid Medali, 
SeTCBteeB BilTer Hedala, 
FoBT BioBse Hed«lf< 

WAREBOOBI8. 

TREMONT STREET, 
Boero N. 



IGHT'S JOURNAL OF MU! 

%ni\tm for i\t Coming StHson. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Inportsd (nm Enfltad) 

3"9> Broadway i N.T, 
AnthcMs f«r ChristHaiu 

BOPBINS, a. J.— Lit uon (OfTfB gato B<chl>bn>, a. 1. 

t.l.,IScu. «i>[li VDCilpuu, ISe». ClUiropjIca. 
CBOCE.— BaMId, I brlD(;i» (M cldlnp: 1. 1. t. ■., W«ta 
aRBKHE.— B>h«M.TbriMioufUd«dlnii«: r.>r loo TnblM 

or TMon, vicb Cboru tut fani tdIh«, 88 didU. SipuUa 

Toat p.ni, 13 L^u. 
HAN»SL.-Forl»holid.rkon. R««. I ,. „„ 

Tin ptop]* tbu »»lk(d Id d»rkof«. *lr ■ ( "-— 

Tor until D. oCblld It bon. 81 fu. Bfp.Tnc. part*,3ScB. 

Alio Md uid Chomivilcu, Mtu, 8io. 8 Ma. Stpanu 
•ml ptm. 16 rti. 
JACKSON, (MuIiiiB.) — Short nd biy AntlHmi, nlMbli 

8lnf. O tiunoi : (1 T0tu(.):CcU. Srp. Torml HtRl, 18 at*. 
sign '■ Ibu brlEgHi pwid Udlngi, (1 ixtm.) 83 cti. 
0' vnttilihtriiiitbabold, (t ntM.j88eu. 
HOVBLLO.— Slor unto (hi Lord : ftbon Antlmn fer i. A *. i. 

PnBOKLL.-B.hntd, I hrlnr >ob OIU Tldlnp : li. full ■»». 
TcrH, k. T. 1. ee cti. S'pinli rboru p>['(, 13 cu. 
Babold. I briar \<iii Olid TMlnil, (ibridfild rnoi ch« abcm,) 
rrom Bujn'iCotbfdnl Mollis Vtn>, A, >. 1. U eU. Bo- 
pant* Toetl parU, 23 cla. 
TITTORIA,— Bihold, T bring yoD Oltd Tiaiup: 1. 1. T. >., 
Falki lUo, 18 IIP. Clui cop). Id Kon, 8 ou. 

Carols f«r Christnas-tidc 

Btl IS Anetool Mtlodls, br lb* Rit. Tioaii Htwou, H. A. 
Woidf, prlBdpnllv Is iBlutloD of tb* orii4soJ, br tho 

lt(t. J. H. HULB, H. A. 

WiOi AfiJbdM. 

18mo Ilia, Band IS 

Ispu^kaiBof GO 8(X> 

CondauMd lour T«al Pint, 38 

With Voice Para and Piano-fort* Acampanim. 



lulnDtDl. TbaTsIniBa, IblloiiiDaleaUa, n.IS. 
a.ffTJSICA.L~P:RBSEITTS. 



jgJOB HUHTING mall; and froMftlj eiiciilal al Ihii OtBct 



MRS. J. B. LONG, 

Addrtai U Wtotbrop Ilosaa, BoHon. 



TEAOHER OF MU8IO, 

Roona at Bar. A. A, UIdh'i Cbnrcb. . . .FeboDl Btraat, BoiMd. 



OEORO£ WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lata at Iba Baeoad Pnob. Chimli), isd acalD 
ORQANier OF BT. PAUL'S OHUROH, 



llttn '^ixmf3-$axit School (Saiire 

FOR THE YOUNO PIANIST, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL BXEBCIBE8, 



Ibt iDHiwtnr Budi Knat dlfloilt) In nlcrUnK inluhla pltcai 
Itor Iba aabolu lo pia^laa bi n; nl r>lW id hb aiMhuleal 
•iirelata. Aa (ha antlior a ihli iroik aaHaatI In bM pnfaea, 
sneb droanda upon ■ JiidlElinia ebotoi Id (bh rtqwcl. TUi 
raoplliUoii U maini; dolfnad to ■>••> Iba dlOcBlIf . Ha baa 

diaa. aueb >■ can vfth •KItl.j ba aiaia to wcanpanjr, tat 

tl rlivllilil, aid ruDDI ba U» btfhijr nnmrnandad. tm 






n tbnnifbaal dltponl 



KUSSBLL h, XIOKARDBON, 

391 Wuhlnaten Straat, Boaton. 

niB HCSiaAK'S OUIDE.a larp Iduu or SO pa|s,«fi- 
alDlni IBi Ltd or Thalbtrt, Aiuljaia >>r «W0 NimWU ITerta, 
durical Knin.ln^. and tn UaDtlfiil pkM of Mivl-, Ao. A 
»ok of fnat Taiui tD all Bnrftiana. 8*nt to an; addrtaa en 
ht racalpc of IOdf canta In ataapa to dalt»jr pnatag*^ 
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DnwaCPDbJIabad 


In Toul Soon, mib Piano 








>01.e8aach,ao«mlls|to 


anslb. 






lal) boasd In Paicliniant- 
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tboaa Id |«Hral . 




ramlUaa 




(bout th. Unlltd 


u» and iDflasd, troa 


halrpariaeln 


UablUtJ and carracl 








J. A. XrOVBLLO, 






380 Brondw 


,, ir.w T«k, 


Asd at 89 Daas 8tnM, Boho Sqaan 


, (Dd M PoBltiT, LooAOB. 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

iBftrnnor of tb* Plano-Foita, Oif an U Etrtamj, 
t HAIWABD PLACB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OC THE PIANO-FORTE. 
ItHMuaa Ifo. S« KaaalsBd Itiw*. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€t!ii^ti Df tjit ^iattQ iiii)i ^isging, 

U. S. HOTEL. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IKIPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN IdllSIC, 

JXo. 709 BROASWAT, eoniBr of Bintli Bt. 



It TOBDf LWUaa 



C. BBS VSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSI 
TOl BROADWAT. NIW rOBX, 

DipSt of Erard't Grand Fianot. 



I (poalaff fnailf Jon 
IscUdi tail afla) «aa 



AUGUST HAH ANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 
Hit ba addmaad at Hmn. Rnaar]! ft BMiwdaral 



fliaiTOR AVOUBTO BEHDELABI 

QiTW Initrnetlan in Biaging. 
lUaldvaeii No. Sa PlBBkncj' ■t»*t. 



Mebbrs. august ft WULF FRIES, 

laobara of Uaalc, bara rttnmad rrmn Bvropa, aod ara raa 
nHl** Puplla. Tb«« Diav ba ad dr raa a d at no. IT Pi 
ara, or at Malta. HuimU A U - ' ' ~ ' - 



. Or addna at tb 



W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

TOOALIST <TRK01I>, 

FailDatniitloD In BIKaiNO axd od tba PIAHO-FOBTB. 




WhobaleiEtbilDtilcisiD 

\pXAlHO-FOItTE8 

Ain> HSLODEOm, 

trom tbf noMcalabratad 

Easteru Mannfiuttoriea. 
WAREHOUSE BBd SHOWROOMS, 
Ho. 91 Rftndolph Street, CUeaio, Dl. 



TERUS OF ADVERTIBXHO. 

TbatinaartiaD, parllDa 10 1 

Baeb nbaaqoaut iDanthn, par Una It 

Ioro»aalaim,I12eilDaa)Aniluartlos SI3 

l>o do aufa aobaaiaanl. . . . M 

Spaclal DollcM llaadtd), aKh Inatnloii, parllsa Mc 
ParnantJfaqolradlnadTuioaiforjfarlj 



BDWABD li. BAJXIH. MPBIO AND JOB PHiMTPIlTQ OFWOll. Wo. ai BOHOOI. BTKEBIT. 
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aptr 0f %xt ani f ittrature. 
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For I>wichi*8 Jonnwl of Mniie. 

An Asoent of the BigL 

(Ooneliidod flrom last wMk.) 

During a crowded season, the low, long dining 
saloon in which we sat is the scene of hilarity 
and gaiety, and the German students haTe been 
wont to spend the night, when all the rest of the 
gaests had retired, to await the early san, in sing- 
ing their Bunehen-Lieder, and thus ushering in 
the dawn in a waking mood. Prudence, how- 
eyer, dictates retiring at a seasonable hour, as 
the dawn breaks here at half-past three during 
the summer solstice ; and resigning ourselves to 
sleep, which came without invitation, we dreamed 
of Uie day*s adventures. In addition to the fa- 
tigue attending this little chapter of romance, the 
night winds that moan around the Culm lull you 
to a repose from which you are only aroused by 
the unique tones of the Alp-horn, the evening as 
well as the matin melody of the Alpine abodes. 
Not having anticipated them, these sounds took 
me rather by surprise ; and with a half-dreamy, 
half-waking sensation, I listened to the pastoral 
salutation, and gazed out of my window on the 
frigid landscape around me. 

At the summons of the Alp-horn a general etir 
is perceived among the guests; and each one 
clothing himself with extra apparel, many appro- 
priating the coverlets of the beds, to meet the 
cold and penetrating winds of the morning, is 
seen to steal forth and stand ready near the outer- 
most cliff, to witness the spectacle of sunrise. To 
communicate my own impressions I should feel 
inclined to refer to Haydn, as he is revealed in his 
** Creation.** The opening scenes of this oratorio 
might properly be adapted to give a subjective 
description of sunrise on the Rigi ; and although 
the word-painter could tell you of all the colors 



that form the constituents of this striking scene, 
Haydn could succeed far better in the description 
of emotions, which all poesy and painting aim at 
.From the fact that this king of tlie planets comes 
into view every twenty-four hours, we are at a 
loss to conjecture where the secret of his glory 
and sublimity lies, or why the beauty of his rising 
and setting does not cease to interest the imagi- 
nation. But certain it is that sunrise is ever new, 
and that melody of the soul never tires. As soon 
as his orb is fairly above the horizon, and the 
landscape is animated by the morning light, the 
eye is withdrawn from the spectacle in the east 
to the general effect on the adjacent mountains. 
The world below you is still wrapt in the incipi- 
ent twilight of early dawn ; no sun-ray has en- 
tered the hamlet far below ; but its inhabitants 
have to gaze upwards to see the coming day on 
the mountain tops. 

One may easily imagine that it was this mo- 
ment and this situation that first suggested to 
Goethe the fine poetical passage of the Second 
Part of " Faust," since the masterly painting of 
the poem, and that imagery of nature, so skil- 
fully drawn, were the results of his visits to these 
very spots in Switzerland. 

** Hinauf geschaut ! Der Berge Oipfelrieaen 
Yerkiinden schon die feierlichste Stunde ; 
Sie diirfen flrtth des ewigen Lichts geniessen, 
Das sp&ter sich su unt hernieder wendet. 
JetEt lu der Alpe gHingesenkten Wiesen 
Wird neuer Glanz und Deutlichkeit gespendet, 
Und stufenweit herab ist et gelungen." 

Having thus discharged our last obligations to 
the Rigi Culm, in paying our devotions to Nature 
as here presented, we prepared to re-enter the 
hotel to enjoy a breakfast, and then depart for 
Kiissnacht It may not be improper, however, to 
place on record, that, during the ceremony just 
witnessed, the ponderous sBsthetic lady, who the . 
day before had only succeeded in reaching the 
** Rigi StafFel," made her appearance on the scene 
of action, climbing up the steep zig-zags on foot, 
and supported by a sufficient escort She ar- 
rived just in time to gratify the instincts of her 
soul which led her hither ; but how she descend- 
ed the Rigi, or whether her return was a success- 
ful one, rumor never informed us. 

Consigning our effects to a young, lad, who 
served both as porter and guide to the bottom of 
the mountain, we at length took our departure 
from the Culm, and directed our course towards 
Kiissnacht 

The ground which we now trod teems with 
more romantic recollections than that of almost 
any other portion of Switzerland, and we were 
hastening towards the theatre of Tell's heroism 
and Gressler's tyranny. The descent on the 



Kiissnacht side is by no means easy, and, at times, 
more rapid than the lower limbs are willing to 
submit to. Fortunately, midway down the moun- 
tain, we found a pleasant resting place, where 
the declivity subsides into a green terrace, and a 
few " Scnnenhiitten," or shepherds' chalets, are 
found, with the cows grazing around them, and 
the shephei'ds themselves waiting on each passer 
by with a huge glass of milk, and of such milk 
as only Alpine pasture affords. 

Here the adventurer usually casts himself upon 
the grass, and is glad to find a temporary repose. 
While enjoying the scene of the chalets, the 
shepherds, the cows, and their tinkling bells, the 
party of Swiss girls coming up from below, and 
resting before the hut, the frowning peaks above 
us, we found the interest of the picture, so essen- 
tially Swiss, considerably heightened by the sud- 
den appearance of three pilgrims, with knapsacks 
and Alpen-stocks, coming down the winding 
paths of the mountain, reciting aloud their Aves. 
They had returned from " Marie zum Schnee,** 
whither they had gone to pay their devotiona 
Having accomplished the descent, with results to 
my companion and myself which left a lasting 
impression for a whole week, although not as 
much so to G— e, who was, in all respects, per- 
fecUy Rigi-proof, a short walk found us at the 
entrance of the Hohle Gasse, the narrow pass or 
hollow where the tragical encounter took place 
between Tell and Gessler. 

" Durch diese Hohle Gasae muas er kommen. 
£a fUhrt kein andrer Weg nach Kiissnacht." 

A diminutive building, called *« Tell's Chapel,** 
to all appearance built two centuries ago, marks 
the spot where this old, romantic, and world-re- 
nowned story had its origin. I felt an agreeable 
interest in treading upon this ground, since Tell's 
supposed history forms one of those strongholds 
of the imagination, which, by a natural blending 
of pathos with heroism, become fixed within the 
mind during youth, and can never be overthrown 
by the stem logic of a mature manhood. A 
guardian of the venerable edifice, under the fig- 
ure of a very old man, stands at the door, and 
introducing you to the interior, hands you a book 
of registry, and solicits a small fee for the infoi^ 
mation he furnishes regarding the ofl-told tale of 
Tell and Gessler. A painting over the door, 
much defaced by time, illustrates the scene as 
given by Schiller, where Armgart solicits Gess- 
ler's compassion, just as Tell is raising the fatal 
arrow to pierce him to the heart 

Having concluded our interview with the old 
man, and our musings along the ^ Hohle Gasse," 
we pursued the way to Kiissnacht Hence a 
short drive along the lake of the »» Four Can- 
tons," through a characteristic portion of Swit- 
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zerland, brings you to Weggir, where the steamer 
lands for passengers either to Fluehlen or Lu- 
zerne. An additional companion in this ride was 
one of our nation, in the shape of a gentleman 
who viewed the whole Swiss subject in the prac- 
tical or anti-poetical light, and who, notwith- 
standing a two years' residence here, was not yet 
imbued with as large a comprehension of the 
beautiful as an ordinary Swiss peasant. lie 
spoke of the quality of the land as being very 
indifferent, the houses " hard-lookingj" structures, 
and the people themselves an hundred years be- 
hind the age ! Well said for an American, and 
coinciding with a great deal more of American 
sentiment, in discussing the merits of Europe. 

It was extremely fortunate that my acquaint- 
ance with this matter-of-fact fellow-countryman 
was short-lived, or he would have driven away 
all the poetry the atmosphere of which I had been 
inhaling since first mounting the Rigi. In his 
exculpation, be it said, that he was engaged in 
the affairs of this life, which may be an apologj- 
for the blunders of many more of our country- 
men in their estimates of the men and thin£:s of 
the old world. The ma^ic which hovers over 
every spot in Europe springs from an ideal formed 
in youth, and nurtured through all the develop- 
ments of education. To go to Europe without 
this ideal, to analyze things there down to bare 
facts, to judge them with an unimaginative phi- 
losophy, and strip them even to nakedness, would 
mar the whole poem and make it the most for- 
bidding prose. 

The little steamer here takes vou on board, 

and still the scenes you move among are a con- 
tinuation of the charming panorama. The Lake 
of Lucerne, in the direction of Fluehlen, is noted 
for its beaut}', as well as the historical tales with 
which it teems. Between this and Altdorf, a 
small town beyond Fluehlen, and noted as the 
birthplace of Tell, lies nearly the whole scene of 
the great epic of Switzerland, on which Schiller 
founded his drama and Rossini his chef d'ocuvre ; 
for we cannot but attribute many of the finest 
parts of this opera to the pictures it borrows from 
the tangible world. 

AnotherJTell's Chapel stands conspicuously on 
the rocky shores of the lake, with a shrine to the 
Madonna ; on the other side, a small structure in 
memor}' of the famous leap on the rock, during 
the storm, in order to effect his escape from Gess- 
ler, is pointed out In approaching nearer to 
Fluehlen, the Ktischen, a lofty peak, 9000 feet 
high, and the greatest elevation on the borders of 
these waters, rears its frigid form before you. 
These and many other points of attraction engage 
the study of the pilgrim to this home of his im- 
agination; and in realizing what he had been so 
long dreaming of, he will find all that he desired, 
provided that his own mind is formed of the pro- 
per elements, and congenial, in all its parts, with 
the Swiss theme. 

To have been educated within the influences 
of tone, will add to the realization I refer to, as 
Swiss imagery has all been melo-dramatized ; and 
in recalling the music, along with the poetry of 
Schiller, the outer world becomes more produc- 
tive to the sense than when viewed in its purely 
materialistic bearings. Indeed, the visual world 
is never perfect without tone ; for as we see this 
principle reversed in the Opera, where the stron<r- 
est efforts of the pictorial artist are deemed essen- 
tial to convey the fiillest beauty of modulated 



sound to the soul, so we can demand that in the 
study of, and devotion to, Nature, the emotional 
lan<niage of Music should .come to tlie aid of a 
complete realization of what the soul soars after. 

J. If. 

Note. — The position here nssnmcd, in connecting 
the suNjcct of music with the descriptions of natural 
scenery, is, that the tendency of all delineation of 
the outer worid, either by pen or pencil, is to bring 
the soul of the reader or observer to a like condition. 
Every-word representation has something higher in 
view than a bare detail of facts : and in appealing to 
the imagination hy the medium of words, under po- 
etical forms, either with or without rhythm, the same 
conditions spring up in almost every mind. 

There is no merit even in the most elaborate and 
masterly effort at description, unless it awaken cer- 
tain chord*, always ready, yet dormant in the soul. 
The same law is applicable to pictorial representa- 
tion. Hence the painter is not governed by the vo\- 
oring of Nature in laying; down her beauties, but by 
his own moods ; and he conveys her various appear- 
ances to yon through his own individuality. To 
gain you over to himself, he adds to the suhject the 
poesy of coloring. 

If, then, the enjoyment of the outer world, or its 
representative, painting, result in the excitation of 
like emotions, which come into play when the living 
creation or the wand of imagination call them up, it 
follows that there is a species of innate melody in 
man. This melodious impulse docs not respond 
alone to tone- thought, but is also excited by the phe- 
nomenal world. 

To render this theory more clear, and, at the same 
time, more plausible, we should suhstitute another 
expression for that of melody. The soul of all hu* 
manity has its states, its conditions ; and it matters 
not whether the theme it dwells upon be the Ninth 
Symphony or the Alps, similar passages of feeling 
are produced, reproduced, and varied by combina- 
tions, such as we know, by our psychological experi- 
ence, to take place. In the contemplation of outward 
Nature, the mind of the poet enjoys an ideal exis- 
tence, since the study of the barely material leads to 
no such results as we find springing out of the poet's 
inventions. In the enjoyment of the finest tone-cre- 
ations, we are equally led into an ideal sphere, since 
we are forced to reproduce our Self, and shape it into 
that ideal form which finds its most congenial ele- 
ments within the world of tone. 

The provinces of the eye and ear, therefore, are so 
nearly blended into one, that we must often be at a 
loss to trace the lines of demarcation. If the passa- 
ges of emotion, or, in musical phraselogy, the motiveB 
of the soul, coming to us by either medium, be the 
same, we might infer that the blind would need no 
outer world, or the deaf would require no audible 
tone-thoughts. 

Acute inquirers into the philosophy of the human 
mind have discussed the question whether Music 
possesses any ideal contents, any positive subject of 
thought While such thinkers as Rousseau, Kant, 
Hegel, Fischer, and Kahlert have opposed the the- 
ory, and regarded a tone-composition as a mere 
grouping of sounds, without reference to any descrip- 
tive meaning or design on the part of the composer, 
Kriiger appears as the champion of the opposite 
ground, and defines the thought of Music as one of 
action, in contrast to Sculpture and Painting, which 
afford a mere passive representation, without action. 
Dr. Ilanslick, a recent writer on the " Beautiful iu 
Music," sides in 'part only with the philosophers ; 
and while he admits with them that Music possesses 
no contents in the sense in which we would apply 
the term to Art in general, he ascribes to it those mu- 
sical contents which are shadowed forth in every 
Thema. It is natural, that, between the mere philos- 
opher and the philosophizing musician, there should 



exist a great distparity of opinion upon such an ab- 
stract and perplexing point ; and I could refer to no 
solution more ready for the purpose, than that de- 
rived from the analogous impressions of the eye and 
ear. 

When we paint the outer world, either with pen or 
pencil, we describe, but do not analyze it. The same 
may be said of Music, which admits more of a de- 
scription of themes, of tone-groupings, of character- 
ization of the individuality of this or that composer, 
than of an analysis of what it really effects upon the 
mind. Should we go within ourselves, and inquire 
what Nature, Art, in painting, sculpture, and musical 
composition, accomplish, in a subjective sense, we 
should find they produce nearly the same results. 

The ardent student of Sculpture often conveys his 
impressions of a master-piece through musical anal- 
ogy ; the musical critic, in order to lead yon into his 
subject, will refer you to architectural sublimity or 
sculptural symmetry. The tone-master himself feels 
in the natural world what he has experienced, when 
building up and developing the fairy structures of 
his imagination in the regions of tone. The inner 
life, therefore, originating in the conceptions of vision 
and tone, must be one and indivisible. J. H. 



tot Dwiffht's Jonrnal of Muale. 

A few Words to young Amatenrs of Music. 

By Daisy. 

J. 

We will suppose, imprimis : You think you 
are ** fond of music *' ; that is, you like to hear 
others play, and have come to the determination 
to take lessons yourself. The question arises : 
** How shall I learn my lessons to the greatest 
advantage to myself? ** or, in other words : ** How 
shall I study music ? '' 

Many of you have an idea that all that is ne- 
cessary on your part is to spend two hours in the 
week with your teachers, and to practice upon 
your instrument a certain (or uncertain) number 
of hours daily; and that when you can play 
through a piece correctly as to time and notes, 
you know a great deal about music, while some 
ot you think it only necessary to play through 
the scales without stopping, and learn all the (so- 
called) fashionable music, to become proficients 
in the art 

We would 'not by any means assert that you 
are wholly in the wrong in your estimate of a 
musical character. Your statements include the 
necessary starting-point for every student of mu- 
sic, viz., regular and attentive practice, and a 
thorough knowledge of the scales in their differ- 
ent movements. But we do say that there is a 
secret gift beyond and above these acquirements, 
which will ever distinguish the true artist This 
is, simply, the faculty of interpretation. 

Do you remember, in your school days, the 
difference in the readers of your class ? How 
some would read every piece alike in the same 
monotonous key, whether it was an account of a 
festival or a funeral dirge, recc^nizing neither 
comma nor period, and closing in the same un- 
meaning tone of voice ? What a relief it was to 
see that other boy stand up 1 You could tell by 
the changes in his countenances if the story were 
grave or gay. As he spoke, every word of that 
clear, distinct articulation conveyed to the mind 
of the listener sentiments of joy or sorrow, ex- 
altation or depression ; and when the sentence 
was ended, you felt a sort of satisfaction that 
there was one, at least, who knew what he was 

about. 
Now it was not because he knew his letters, 
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and had received more instniotion^ than the other, 
but because he had the intellect to ajipi-cciate 
and give appropriate utterance to the lines be- 
fore him, wliile the other thoujjht only of jc^ittiupf 
through the piece. 

And so it is in niubii;. You do not know a 
composition when you can only play the notes 
and keep time, or even if you have learned to 
render some parts piano^ and some fortisAiiuo ; 
but when you can so read it aloud (if we may 
use the expression), that the prevailing sentiment 
of the piece shall be apparent Perhaps we can 
better express our meaning by coj>ying from a 
treatise on the effects of bad reading, merely al- 
tering the text to suit our subject. 

** A musical education should produce such 
results, that when we hand to a fnend the com- 
positions of Mozart, of Beethoven, or of Haydn, 
or of a musician who is perhaps the ornament of 
his profession, her intellectual cultui-e should tell 
upon her instrument, and add the inspiration of 
a living tone to the thoughts of the departed ar- 
tist, causing Music to fulfil its true office, in ex- 
alting and adorning our daily life/' 

If you have never studied in this way, just 
take some piece of genuine music, be it ever so 
aimplo, and endeavor to learn it as we have sug- 
gested. If you do not at firet cat<di the ideas of 
the piece, attribute the failure to your own dull- 
ness, not to the composer's blindness, and try 
again. You will soon have a new interest in your 
musical studies. 

Do not, however, mistake our mcaninjr. We 
say not that you can 6nd such a vaiiety of ex- 
pression in Music as in Writing, for it is chiefly 
in the delineation of the passions that Music finds 
its most appropriate utterance. Therefore is its 
language comprehended most fully, as a general 
rule, by people of ardent, enthusiastic tempera- 
ments, quick to perceive the images of truth and 
beauty which Music conveys so readily. 



Thalberg. 

The American tour of Thalberg fell in an un- 
fortunate year, and yet his notes have not been 
at a discount. He has played in earnest all over 
the country, making it a great keyboard over 
which he has run from one end to the other, and 
now lifts his fingers, puts one hand upon his heart 
and one upon his pocket, and so bows himself 
gracefully away. 

There has been no difference of opinion about 
him as there was about Jenny Lind and other 
famous musical artists who have come to us. The 
simple perfection of his performance was at once 
appreciated, and always enjoyed ; and yet at last 
it cloyed. No one cared to hear for more than 
the twentieth time the same fantasia played in 
the same way. At the twenty-first hearing it be- 
gan to sound a little trite. 

But this was not the fault of the artist — if it 
were any fault at all. It was merely the limita- 
tion of interest in the instrument Thalberg 
plays the piano as well as it can be played ; but 
then the piano is a verj' circumscribed insti*ument. 
He seems to understand its resources perfectly, 
and to develop them with complete skill ; but he 
is not a bit of a mountebank. He does not play 
with his shoulders, or body, or ambrosial locks. 
What the piano can do in the interpretation of a 
piece of music, he makes it do — ana no more. 

That is the difierence between Thalberg and 
other equally celebrated performers. Thalberg*s 
playing is not suggestive. It is entirely satisfac- 
toiT in itself (with the limitation mentioned), but 
it does not leave the feeling that the player could 
do a great deal more, nor aoes it raise any haunt- 
ing image of a great orchestra pouring force and 
fullness, blood and substance, into the music the 



performer sketches upon the keyboard. He trills 
ex(piisitcly, but he never thrills. There is ex- 
quisite symmetry in all he does ; but in the great- 
est works of art, of every kind, there is a frag- 
mentary an<l incom])lete character. It is the 
nimbus of what mi<;ht be handn;; like a halo 
around what is- 

Arion will take cai-e that the irreat pianist sails 
smoothly wherever he goes. Triton will blow 
his wreathed horn before his bark ; and, perhaps, 
some happy day hereafter, ladies of quality will 
part his glove among them, for souvenirs of that 
dexterous hand — as late befell his great rival 
Liszt, after a concert in Germany. 

And who knows but that witli much patience 
and many Thalberjrs, even we Btcotlans may one 
dav attain to a similar homajje to art and artists? 
— Ho rpt.r'A TI 'eek/i/. 



Opera in New York. 

Ilossixi's "L'Italiana in Aloieri." 
(Froo) the Trlbun«, .Jmd. 11 ) 
The production of Rossini's VJlaJinna in Alffifri 
ounht to be a good fortnight's novelty: but 
unliap])ily the variety le.«s than the quality of the 
music affonlcd at the opera constitutes its claim 
upon our intelligent public. When a manager 
produces a new work — or revives an old one — in 
Europe, it signifies this much : Here is a produc- 
tion of genius — it has patent as well as recondite 
beauties ; the latter can only be underetood after 
several hearings, and after they are understood 
their interest increan^es and does not abate ; then 
besides this, the production of the o])era has cost 
weeks (or months) of careful study, rehearsal, 
and mnsico-dramatic cooperations, to which must 
be added the labor of scene painters and decora- 
tore, costume- makers, copyists and others, the 
whole requiring considerable outlay, only to be 
compensated for by a liberal sustentation on the 
part of the public of this particular piece. If it 
prove a Jiasvo or failure, why of course the man- 
ager, having run his risk, must swallow gracefully 
his defeat ; but if a good thing, he expects, and 
generally finds, his remuneration in the run of the 
piece. Here, however, the object of the opera- 
going public appears to be to find out how many 
operas they can gulp down in a season, and not 
how much lyrical instruction they can derive from 
a repeated consideration of the same work. We 
are aware that an answer to this may be found in 
the fact, that on the whole, when an opera does 
please the public, it is played first and last a great 
many times, though at the outset it may hang fire, 
or fail to have a theatrical run. That is true; 
but then there are other operas whose merit 
cannot be denied, which though new to tins public, 
have not been propelled into a second week — not 
even fairly launched, but like the Leyiathan, 
stick on the stocks. Of this class are the operas 
of I Rossini, who certainly surpasses all other 
musico-dramatic writers in the variety and uni- 
versality of his genius. Since the Garcia days, 
and we speak of course from tradition in naming 
them, it would be diflicult to name an opera of 
Rosfiini's in Italian which has had a run in New 
York — Cinderella in English being a selection 
from various works of his, not properly coming 
under the list The immortal Barber does not 
draw two consecutive houses; Somirnmide cannot 
certainly fill three; William Tell fell, after an 
eructation of curiosity, dead ; and so forth. We 
think if the public would study Rossini a little 
more, they would find him the noblest Roman of 
them all. Take, for example, the last presented 
work of his — Vltaliana — which, though not, as 
the play-bills have it, produced for the first time 
in this country, is brand-new for our public. The 
wondrous decorative power of Raphael is not 
more striking in his art, than Rossini's exhibits in 
this work. If he had not written the Barber^ this 
Italiana would be the finest of comic operas, or 
dispute the palm with his Cenerentola. Every 
note is as fluent as the mountain stream; it seems 
propelled by an irreversible law, and to gambol 
m healthy activity. The plot of the piece is 
unreasonably bad, but notwithstanding, Rossini 
manages to cover it over, and really makes the 
audience think they are enjoying a consistent 



whole. The overture is a gem, and thei'e is no 
bad piece in the opera. As to the execution, 
Labocetta never sang so well ; his Lanf/uir per 
una hella was, by all odds, the best of his efllbrts 
this season. Gassier, too, can do Rossini's music. 
It is satisfactory, at a period when musical studies 
have become partially obsolete, and bid fair to 
become entirely so under the present rdgime of 
clamorous mediocrity, to find artists who have 
leaiTied their trade — have trained their organs to 
do something beside declamation, and that gen- 
erally not of the highest calibre. While such a 
buflfo as Rocco is on the stage, the traditional old 
Italian comedian — he who taught all Europe its 
dramatic business, Shakespeare included — is not 
dead. For it must be remembeixid that all our 
theatres have worked up out of Italy, and that 
even now in her sorrow she can yet out of her 
fullness produce a Ristori, as well as a Rossini. 
The contralto, Mme. Angri, is only se<'ond in the 
(|uality of her organ to Alboni. As an artist, 
IVIme. Angri is great She is e(]ually good in the 
gipsy in Trocafore^ and in the lady in the Italiana, 
The introduction of JVon piu mesta at the close of 
the Italiana. as a scintillating wind-up, may be 
panloned ; for it is off* the same ])iece with the 
rest of the musi<.*, and stands, from the <lay when 
it was written, some forty odd years since, up to 
the present moment, unrivaled as a great tour-de- 
force air. The same remark as regards propriety 
of introduction cannot be applied to a barnacle — 
a dislocated impertinence — ^sung by Mme Carioli. 

The public received Vltaliana with enthusiasm. 
The only finale encored this season was that of 
the second act. The audience would not accept 
the solemn walk of the actors before the curtain 
as an encore, but demanded the genuine article. 

A httle cmente divereified the performance. 
The chorus — the men, save three — struck for 
higher wages just befbro the curtain went up, and 
tho manager, very properly refusing to accede to 
their exaction, and to tlie satisfaction of the 
audience, went on without them. 



New York, Jan. 13. — The Philharmonic 
Concert on Saturday proved unusually satisfac- 
tory in every respect, and gave ample compen- 
sation for the deficiencies of the first one. The 
house was much fuller than on that occasion, in 
spite of bad weather, both performers and audi- 
ence more spirited, and the programme incom- 
parably better. First we had Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony, which, though not one of the most 
popular ones as a whole, yet is exceedingly inter- 
esting to the connoisseur, and contains many parts 
which must please even the uninitiated. Such, 
for instance, is the charming Allegretto, which, 
since its first production at these concerts, JuUien 
has made familiar to the public. As usual, it 
was encored. This number was followed by Sig. 
Labocetta's really ^admirable singing of [Oh 
cara immagine^ from the " Magic Flute." He 
did full justice to this exquisite love-song, and 
rendered it with a simplicity and artistic truth of 
conception which cannot be surpassed. The 
composition, too, seemed just suited to the senti- 
mental element which rather preponderates in 
this gentleman's voice. Gassier, who was the 
vocalist of the second part, was not so happy in 
the choice of his contribution. A cavatina by 
Mercadante (particularly with piano-forte accom- 
paniment) is not exactly the thing for a Philhar- 
monic concert I think all would have preferred 
to hear something of more value. Nevertheless, 
his rendering of even this insignificant composi- 
tion, in spite of its heaviness and dryness, was so 
fine,that some satisfaction was to be derived from 
that Mendelssohn's beautiful ** Fingal's Cave ** 
Overture, with its northern reminiscences, its 
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echoes, and the cool, grotto-like atrooeiphere which 
perracles it, concluded the first part, while the 
concert finished off with a novelty — the Overture 
to thcf '• Mevrv Wives of Windsor," bv Nicolai. 
The latter is as devoid of character as that by 
Mendelssohn is full of it. ^hc melodies are 
flowing, lively, and very pleasing to the ear ; the 
instrumentation, too, is uncommonly fine ; but 
there is little or no depth. 

The instrumental solo was played by Madame 
Graever-Johxsox (or Johnson-Graever, or 
Graever, or Johnson, for bv all these names is 
this lady called), who repeated on this occasion 
the " Concert Sj-mphony," by Littolf, which she 
performed at her own concert. I should have 
liked better to hear another piece, by another 
master, as this composition is even less attractive 
than the one we heard at Eisfeld's concert. It is 
built on ** Dutch National Airs," which are in 
themselves rather drv and uninterestinjr ; and 
these qualities are transmitted through them to 
the whole piece. I would wish, too, to know 
whether Mme. Johnson can render other com- 
posers as well as this one. With regard to her 
playing, I can do no better than to refer to my 
remarks upon it in your last number, only height- 
ening the praise I give it there. The lady gives 
a morning concert next week, at which I hope to 
become still better acquainted with her admira- 
ble qualities as an artist. 

I must not again omit to mention, as I have 
several times, the instrument which Mme. John- 
son uses, the b#Auty of which strikes me anew 
ever)- time that I hear it. Tt is one of Erard's, 
from Breusing's dep6t. No. 701 Broadway ; and 
though it has been long and well used (by Thai- 
berg, before Mme. Johnson), its tone and action 
are still as delicious as ever. Indeed, for tone, 
these pianos are unsurpassed ; and though popu- 
lar prejudice gives the palm for durability to na- 
tive instruments, on account of the climate, I am 
told, on good authority, that with proper care 
the " Erards ** will keep quite as well. Mr. Breu- 
mng, the obliging and gentlemanly proprietor of 
one of our first and largest music establishments, 
is constantly importing these instruments ; and it 
is to be hoped that the day may not be far dis- 
tant, when a grand piano will no longer be con- 
ndered a luxury, but a necessity, by all musi- 
cians, both professional and amateur. Not all 
our American houses, however, are adapted, by 
the size of their rooms, for so large a piece of 
furniture as a " Fluegel " ; indeed, for some apart- 
ments, even a common square piano seems too 
lai^e. To the inhabitants of these we would 
recommend the cabinet pianos of a Cassel maker, 
(whose name I forget just now,) which are im- 
ported by Scharfenberg & Luis, one of the oldest 
music firms of the city. These instruments have 
sweetness and volume of tone, and are verj- 
agreeable to the touch. Just the thing for a 
boudoir, both outside and inside. 

But I am digressing too far from my report of 
our musical domgs. The Opera has again suf- 
fered a collapse. On Monday last, Mr. Ullman 

published the following cards in the various daily 
papers: 

Sib: Throash the medium of yonr valoable 
colomns I would bei; to state, that tlie male choras 
siill persisting in their conxpirncy. not only to impose 
upon me their own terms, but likewise try to compel 
me to retain the ringienders, I will take immediate 
measures for the formation of n fresh chores nnder 
the direction of Mr. Paur, the excellent conductor of 
the celebrated Liedcrkranx Soricty. 



I seize this opportunity to declare that I have 
conducted the entire season upon my sole responiii- 
bilfty. In spite of the moit itrunnoiis endeavors, I 
have never obtained the slightest reduction from any 
person connected with the Academy, and hare paid, 
since Sept. 1, all snlnries, without exception, strictly 
at the appointed time, and even duriitg the revulMion, 
in Kold, as stipolapcd at the commencement of the 
season. 

All that I could obtain Kince the last six weeks was 
the ^^permiuion* of reqnirini; some other work, and 
even that is now denied to me, and the most degrading 
conditions are impo.<ed upon me by the very persons 
whom I supported for many monthn, thron^h in<%s- 
• sant l.il)or, and at the expense of the most trying 
mental anxiety. 

Under these circumstiinces I hereby pnblicly pledge 
mywlf not lo yield one io a in what I consider my 
ri{rht.s; and, flhonid I not meet with due aivsii^tance 
from the einplovck^s.to close the hou.^e without fciiror 
sclf'reproiu-h, being fully convinced that the pnlilic 
and the true artii^ts will render me the justice of 
a('knowled;;ing that I have offered mure varied enter- 
tainments, a more interestinj; repertoire, a better 
ensemble, and have paid more punctually than any 
of the Opera Managers who have preceded me. 

I am, d«ar Sir, youn, Ac, B. ULLMAN. 

New York, Jan. 9, 1858. 

ACADKMT OF MCSIC — NoTICK. — LeSSBK AWD 

Director. B. Ullmav. — The male chorns still per- 
sistinir in their conspiracy not only to impose upon 
the Manager their own terms, but likewise to compel 
him to retain the ringleaders, he finds himself under 
the painful nece«siiy to close the Academy until a 
fresh chorns will have been orjranized. 

The sonlid conduct of a few unscrupulous jndivid* 
uals is the cause of there beinir nearly 300 persona 
thrown out of employment for the better part of a 
week. 

Mr. Uilman pledges himself to the public not to 
yield one iota in what he considers his rights, or die* 
tated by the nature of present circumstances. 

The Academy will open on Friday with a most 
extraonlinary performance, the reinembrarce of 
which will not be so easily effaced. (Jan. 11.) 

Public curiositv was all alive as to what that 
" most extraordinary performance that had ever 
been heard of," would be, and the matter is not 
yet quite decided. Don Giovanni, with a strong 
cast, (Formes as Leporello) new scenery, &c., 
is spoken of. Formes' performance of Basilio, in 
the " Barber," last week, is universally pronounced 
to have been incomparable. He made the insig- 
nificant part the most important one of the whole 
opera. Vhcdiana in Algieri was excellently 
given, but to a thin house. 

In conclusion, I will give you an advertisement 
which is said to have appeared in some small 
town of Southern France : " Robert Le DiahU, 
grand opera in three acts, music by Meyerbeer, 

will be given on night For want of 

fingers and onjheftra, lively dialogue will take the 
place of arias, choruses. Sec." ! 

__v * 

New York, Jan. 12. — The revolt at the 
Academy of Music among the chorus singers is 
the principal item of interest to note during the 
week past. The sympathies of the press and the 
public all seem to be with the manager. What- 
ever cause the members of the chorus may have 
for complaint against Mr. Ulmann, the course 
they have taken to obtain redress is reprehensible 
in the el^treme, and should be resisted to the last 
But if we are to judge of the state of the case 
from the reports of it in the various newspapers, 
we shall be ver}- far from arriving at a correct 
conclusion. 

The DaVy Times, for instance, makes it appear 
that Mr. Ullman has labored, both mentally and < 
physically, twenty times harder than any of those 
he employs, and all for the single aim and pur- 
pose (!) of giving employment to about two hun- 
dred and fifty indiWduals, who otherwise would 
at least find it difficult to get through the winter, 



and perhaps would actually be unable to live 
without the money Mr. Ullman pays them. This 
will simply provoke a smile from those who are 
acquainted with the present manager at the 
Acaileniy. While I am willing to give Mr. Ull- 
man all needed praise for his enterprise and un- 
ceasing perseverance, yet to say that he always 
deals justly with the public or those he employs, 
is much moro than I am willing to admit. In re- 
lation to Mr. Ullman as a manager, I will not 
speak at present, leaving that to be discussed at 
some future time, when I intend to speak of the 
matter more fully. I am confident, however, that 
on examination it will be found, when both sides 
of the question arc understoo<l. that Mr. Ullman 
does not always treat those he employs in a man- 
ner to inspire respect or confidence. 

I did not attend the performance of the ** Mes- 
siah " in Brooklyn, on Saturday night last, but 
gathered a few particulars from a friend who was 
present. Tlie chorus was not as lai^ as in New 
York, and among those not present were many 
of the leadinj; voices. The arran^remcnt of the 
chorus and instruments on the stage was as bad 
as it <*ould be, the parts being separated, so as not 
to be able to see or hear each other. The space 
allotted to the stage was much too small. The 
audience room was too small to hold people 
enough to pay expenses, but I am sorry to say 
even this small room was not full. I am told the 
" Harmonic Socictv " and Mr. Ullman together 
lost $500. Tlie whole affair was mismanaged 
from beginning to end. It would be unfair to 
criticize the performance of the Harmonic So- 
ciety under so manv unfavorable circumstances. 

Mme. D*Angri won great and deserved ap- 
plause in her admirable rendering of " He was 
despised." It was full of pathos and a deep reli- 
gious fervor seldom attained even by those who 
profess to sing it ^ witli the spirit and the under- 
standing abo." Carl Formes pleased better 
than the last time he sang it in New York. I 
am impatient to hear Formes in ** El^ah," but I 
cannot learn that we are certain of its being 
given at present, though it has been talked of, 
and even the time of performance partially fixed. 

I see by the morning papers my favorite Don 
Giovanni is announced for Friday night, with 
Formes as Leporello. This will test his singing 
and acting far more severely than anything he 
has done yet Bellini. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 11. — Mr, Editor : 
I was mtich pleased with your Diarist's remarks 
upon the "Cambridge Concert" They were 
written with judgment, ttote, and appreciation ; 
and he has meted out to Satter full justice as a 
pianist, which has ofUn been denied to him by 
incompetent judges. 

There was one fault which surprised me. Is it 
possible that the Diarist thought that Mr. HiK- 
ton's solo was to be tolerated ? Was it not oAe 
of the most extravagant of modem extrava- 
gances in composition and execution ? Cam- 
bridge, though represented very scantily, had too 
much self-respect so applaud such a performance. 
Scales, octaves, semitones, all shaken together, 
were poured out without mercy to the ears of the 
audience. It seemed as if the young performer 
had been elected grand executioner of the piano, 
and the only surprise was that it could live under 
such severe punishment It was like Forrest's 
worst ranting — a tempest, not sublime and grand, 
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Uke parts of the ** Tannhaliser" overture by Bat- 
ter, but composed of sudden gusts of wind, fierce 
flashes of lightning, haiUtones of the size of os- 
trichcs*8 eggs, and ear-splitting thunder. 

We have been delighted with Satter*s pcrfon^- 
ances : and though sonictimes he errs in not play- 
ing the . best i'om|)Ositions, yet his most palpable 
error has been in giving such a piece of music to 
a pupil, and allowing him to perform it in the 
way he did. We wished with Dr. Johnson, that 
^* it had been impossible." I hope we shall have 
another extract from ** mv Dairy," strencrtheuins 
these views. Playing, acting, or dancing to the 

pit ought not to go unscathed. < /Id Cambridge 
(though not strictly musi(*al) enjovH quintets by 
Haydn and Mo^cart, and a solu so loud is not 
acccpUblc. 



From my Diary. No. 19. 

Jayi. 6. — Several rlay.s nj^o I devoted some space 
to an eulogistic notico of sweet Lilla Limlen and her 
dellKhifnl '* Linden Hiir|)." It is now my pleasing 
task to add that proper exertions are making to dis- 
tribute that work thoroughly in all our Sahhatb 
Schools, in every reli;:iou8 family, in every place 
where devout emotions are to be aroused by song or 
to find vent in it. 

Time was — according to good authority — when 
the I'hildrcn of thiit world were wiser than the chil- 
dren of light. The nineteenth century has produced 
the Linden Ilarp, and the children of light are not 
behind those of this world in devising ways and 
means to spread it everywhere. Its missionaries 
have reached the benighted city of Boston, and one 
of their circulars now lies upon my table, rejoicing 
my eyes. 

How delightful to an ap])reciative spirit it is to 
read the following : 

" Linden Harp is having a very rapid sale. Can- 
vassers say they rarely find an intelligent family who 
do not purchase, — l^rammar is of no account— the 
fact is all we care about]— while Sabbath and Day 
Schools readily adopt it. 

" Sunday School superintendents, teachers, pa- 
rents, and all unite in saying, — *' We have long relt 
the need of just such a book as the Linden Harp Il- 
lustrated. It is the beit and fRosf attractive work of 
the kind ever published. » • ♦ # 

" To those who have the charge of youth we would 
say, if you would sea the dear onesin your charge 
happy, if yon would have an e£Scient aid in your 
government and labors of love, see that they are pro- 
vided with Hasps." 

By all means, say I also, provide them with Harps. 
See that they all have Lilla Linden's Linden Harp I 
Do not forget — '* Lilla Linden*s Linden Harp. 
That is the book. Now look at the back of the Cir 
cular: 
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Mastar Wllllt, the litae phllotopher (8 yeaia old), will Ice- 
tar*, and ezhlbic a variety of •criptural, hficorieal, astronom- 
loal, and phlloeophieal iUnatratlons and experiments, vtth the 
aid of amagk lantern, orrery, or planetarium, tellurian, celes- 
tial sphere, magnet, fte. ; also, some cariomi and remarkable 
phenomena shown bj the newIy*dieoovef«d fcyroseope, or me- 
ohanieal paradox, which has of late attracted so much atten- 
tion among seieotlfle men. 

By the movements of the orrery and tellurian, the relative 
sisas, distances, and revolutions of the planets, the oauaee of 
ecUpsca, chanma of aeaaons, fte., are indelibly imprnesed upon 
the minds of the beholders. 

By the moving dionmle slides of the lantern, very Inter- 
esting aeriptnral acenee are brought to view ; also, the ehroma- 
trope, or artiflcial flreworka ; the phantasmagoria effect, or ap- 
pearanee of a person walldng up to the apectators, and then 
needing from their view. 

Bvery one who parchasea a oopj of " Ucdea Harp " will be 
entitled to two tickets Ibr the lecture. 

As purehaiers receive the worth of their money In the books 
secured, it is hoped that none will neglect this rare opportnni- 
tj of Improving the mind and heart. Parents, teachers, and 
youth are especiallj invited to attend. 

Tae aadlenoe are roqueated to bring their Harps, as the ex- 
erdbice will conclude with a concert, in which all will be xe- 
quested to unite. 

A voluntary eolWtlon will be taken, to deflnay expense of 
room and lights, and to provide for a gratuitous supply of 
Harps for Ifission S. S. Schools, Charity Schools, &o. 

By the way, it strikes me that an important point 
has been omitted in the Circular from which I have 
so largely quoted, and accordingly the following ad- 
dition is suggested gratis : 



" The importance of Lilla Linden's Linden Harp, 
as being so admirably fitted to awaken a true taste, 
and thus prepare the youthful mind for the larger 
works with which the public have been favored by 
divers musical clergymen, who, having studied the- 
ology, must necessarily he the best judges of sacred 
music, cannot he overrated." 

But to return. What a generous spirit is here ex- 
hihitcd ! You have but to purchase Lilla Linden's 
Linden Harp, and yon shall have two tickets to hear 
Master Willie, the little philosopher (8 years old). 
** Out of the months of hahes and sucklings," &c. 
Happy we, who live in an age when Master Willies 
teach natural philosophy I when the foolish prejudi- 
ces against mnkini; a show of little children, as being 
likelv to lav the foundation of their ruin in the fu- 
tnre, have pns^ed nwsy. and when such a perform- 
anoe is no long^er classed among " disc:ustlnir exhibi- 
tions." Let none neglect thi« rare opportunity — and 
be sure yon bring your Harps. Moreover, forpet not 
the adviee of lapo : " Put money in thy pnrse" — " I 
say, put money in thy pnr«e,'* " to provide for a gra- 
tuitous supply of Harps to Mission S. S. Schools." 
Remember ! 

And what a chance for younsr men who are poor 
but entcrprisine: ! Behold : 

Aanm waict^t* ik Krxar Stats— Orsat iKDurrvsHTS "f- 
ncREP. rirculsrs five. Airrnfs have earned from •! fo ip2 an 
honr in thp mie of *hm Tfarp. To any one who will net an 
RRent. we will *end, vnnt. pnid, » parkatt* of Hrmlani, with in- 
stmctlons for psnTuwlTiBr. &c. Apprentices, snd other dav U- 
bnrerr, find rhis prriflrahle work for eTenincs. Postmasters 
please post this circular, and art ns asentn. Addnww. 

C. M. THATBR, Middletown, Conn. 

To this name, Thayer, I mu«t confess a secret 
kindness, and whatsoever bringeth it to honor de- 
lighreth me. It is an old and respectable name, al- 
though it has never shone in the office-holding: world. 
Those who have hron^ht it honor and respectability 
have been such as devoted themselves to the jrood of 
their fellow-men. In my copy of " Liber Faccti 
docens Mores hominum," printed at Banle in 1498, 
there is a manuscript note by some old German anti- 
quary, to the effect that the authorship has been at- 
tributed to Thayr, Rector of the University of Paris 
in the twelfth century. And down to our own day, 
how many of the name have followed in his steps as 
teachers of youth, or have been clergymen, teachers 
of the people, or physicians as healers of their dis- 
eases, no man knoweth. One of the first converts — 
or perverts, according to your creed — to the Romish 
Church here in New England was Father Thayer ; 
another of the name devised the plan of peopling 
the plains of Kansas with lovers of freedom, and 
still another claims the public gratitude for banishing . 
the nauseous mixtures of the family pharmacopaaia, 
and supplying their 'places with aromatic fluid ex- 
tracts, which children cry for I And now last — not 
least — we find one who devotes himself to the noble 
cause of spreading sacred song among all classes, 
and who offers great inducements to us to act as 
agents for Lilla Linden *s Linden Harp ! 

And here a pleasing picture rises in my mind- I 
seem to be walking the golden streets of Banyan's 
celestial city, and suddenly I hear the sound of a 
multitude of voices, 

** Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.** 

It approaches, and lo I in long succession, trains of 
glorified North Street and Bowery Boys, with their 
machines, draw near, and crowds of Sabbath School 
children line the way, all with Harps — not golden, 
but Linden — in thoir hands, and welcome them in 
sweet and glorious chorus. Now all open their books 
to the 54th page, and pour forth " Come let us sing 
of Jesus" to the inspiring music of ''Wait for the 
Wagon," while author, and publishers, and agents, 
and booksellers and all, who in the vale of tearft have 
labored in spreading the work, jingle the cash in their 
pockets, and cry, with streaming eyes, " Not unto usi 
not unto us be the glory ! ** 



Jan. 10. — The g^at satisfaction which ICr. Sou- 
thard** music gave the small audience which lis- 
tened to it last evening, is an inducement to record a 
few particulars of his career as a composer, which 
have come under my personal observation. 

I first knew of him some twelve years ago, ener- 
getically laboring to make himself a pianist, and saw 
no reason to doubt that he would before long take a 
high rank as such. But the merely mechanical labor 
of overcoming the diffieulties of an instrument is 
something most distasteful to one who loves music 
for music's sake, and especially for one who adds to 
a natural taste for art and literature the advantages 
of a liberal education. It was, therefore, no cause 
of surprise, when, the similarity of our tastes in mu- 
sic having made us somewhat familiarily acquainted, 
I found that the career of a virtuoso had not charms 
sufficient to induce him to devote himself exclusively 
to the piano-forte, and that he was deep in the study 
of the full scores of the orchestral and dramatic 
works of Haydn, Mosart, Beethoven, Gluck, and es- 
pecially of his favorite — a great master, almost un- 
known in America — Chorubini. Such lealons and 
earnest study — the only true way to study — I have 
seen in no other of our young aspirants to musical 
knowledge. Text-books by Ramean, Albrechtsber- 
ger, Marx, Weber, are all very well ; but to learn to 
write scores requires thorough study of the scores of 
the great masters. 

For some time Mr. Southard was organist and 
music director at the large Catholic Church in South 
Boston, and his first important attempts at composi- 
tion which came under my notice were several 
masses. Of their excellence I can only judge firom 
hearing them when two or three friends hummed 
them over at the piano-forte. They were, however, 
very striking, and from them a very favorable im- 
pression of their author's talent was derived. One 
of them was arranged for orchestra, and put in re- 
hearsal. '* The men and women singers, and those 
who play upon instruments," were engaged, and upoo 
a certain Snhday morning the work was to be pro- 
duced for the first time in the service. Saturday eve- 
ning all was in readiness, and every thing looked 
auspicious. The next morning the church was a 
mass of blackened ruins. I believe not even the 
piano-forte score of the music remained ! So there 
was an end to the hopes of the young man as a 
church composer. 

A few years later I came on from New York, and 
in Boston heord much of a glee in the style of the 
English masters of the last century, which had been 
sung by a large choir the evening before at the Melo- 
deon. This is a form of vocal music which I do ex- 
ceedingly affect, and the works of Spoffbrth, Webbe, 
Callcott, King, and their compeers, seem to me equal 
if not superior to the four-part songs of any nation, 
not excepting tlie German works of Mendelssohn 
himself. The musical convention was still in ses- 
sion, and I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Southard's 
Glee, " When thou, O Stone." I thought it admura- 
ble, and think so still, and it added to my confidence 

in his abilities. 
The next production from his pen which struck 

me was the song somewhat in the style of Schubert, 
and of Hatton's exquisite " Day and Night "—the 
words of which, by W. W. Story, he found in Dwighf s 
Journal— the song " No More." Vocal part and ac* 
companiment form an integral whole, and if sung at 
a Quintef Club concert could not fail of making its 
mark- I was therefore prepared for the very favora- 
ble notice of the " Scarlet Letter " music, which I 
read in Dwight's Journal, on the other side of the 
ocean. The only fear was that in his seal to reach 
the highest musical dramatic effect, he might fall 
into the Liszt- Wagner error of endeavoring to do 
without simple and flowing melody, and make up for 
its want by his instrumental figures and combina- 
tions, and by abrupt and startling " effect music" 
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This proves to have been nnfoanded. Ooe fact does 
tnrprise me, and that is that the vocal music of 
" OmaDO," as song last evening, should be so tho- 
roughly Italian in style, knowing the long-conttnaed 
and persevering stndy which he gave to the great 
Gennan masters, and those semi-Germans in style — 
Cherubini and Rossini. The full effect of those 
studies, however, is seen in the splendor and beauty 
of his orchestral accompaniments, so inadequately 
represented in the separate piano-forte score which 
he has written for the pieces given last ni{>ht I 
know of no 6rst opera by any compo!*er, save Beet- 
hoven, which offers so much that is beautiful and 
effective as " Omano." 

BOSTON, JAN. 16, 1868. 

Ii!r. Southard's Opera. 

Thoee who assembled at Chickcring's, that 
stormy Saturday night, to listen for the first time 
to some specimens of Mr. L. H. Southard's 
new Italian opera, *'Omano," were indeed a 
favored few. Yet in the number the musical 
taste, intelligence and character of Boston were 
well represented ; and the unanimous expression 
was one of pleasure and surprise, mingled with 
regret that there could not be more to share it, 
and with a strong wish that the concert might 
soon be repeated. This wish, we are happy here 
to say, is in the way of speedy accomplishment. 
The concert will be repeated in the same place 
next Thursday evening. We feel it much more to 
the purpose to make this announcement, than to 
attempt a critical appreciation of the music after 
a single hearing. Enough, that it so deeply 
interested everybody present, as to excite a strong 
desire to hear again and learn to know it better. 
An elaborate opera, given in fragments, without 
scene or orchestra, with nothing but a piano 
accompaniment, to an audience ignorant of the 
plot, to ears entirely unaccustomed to the com- 
poser's way of writing, so far as it is in any 
peculiar sense his own, could not carry a clear 
and positive conviction of its precise worth even 
to the most apprehensive listener. But what it 
certainly did do, was to excite the audience to 
enthusiasm, to impress every one with respect for 
the musician-ship and talent of a quiet and to 
most men unknown composer, and to awaken a 
new hope, far more than any thing before, of 
aomething that may be called American music. 
All felt that our young countryman had at least 
earned for himself the right to be fully and fairly 
heard, enjoyed and judged. We say then ear- 
nestly to all our truly music-loving friends, do not 
neglect this opportunity of hearing some of Mr. 
Southard's music. It will by no means show you 
all that he can do or has done, but it will show 
you that he can produce things quite as fresh, as 
channing, as effective as much that has proved 
rare attraction in our operas and concerts. It 
will certainly give you a new pleasure. 

"• Omano " is an Italian opera : — Italian in its 
words, Italian in its general st}'le of music. Mr. 
Southard's first opera, **The Scarlet Letter," 
was in English, and his musical studies and par- 
tialities have been mostly, we believe, of a Ger^ 
man tendency. But he is quite eclectic. With- 
out asking whether he could not do a better thing 
than be writing an Italian opera, we simply re- 



mind ourselves that none but an Italian opera 
would have the slightest possible chance of be- 
ing brought out on the stage in this country. 
He procured, therefore, an Italian libretto of Sig. 
Manetta, author of La Spia. We have not 
seen it, but the plot, we understand, is soraeliow 
founded on that wild and gorgeous dream of 
Eastern romance, Bcckford's *♦ Vathek," the 
names of the characters being changed, and a 
thread of more human interest intnxluced into 
the story. The programme of the concert cm- 
braced seven pieces, the dramatic relations of 
which we find thus explained in the Courier : 

Number One on the programme is a duct for mezzo- 
soprano and bass voices. The characters are Omano, 
Caliph of the race of the Abattsides, and Mirza, his 
mother. The duet opens with an allegro, in which 
Mirza iir^es her son to pursue remorselessly a war he 
has declared against the Ghebers. This is intcrnipted 
by a verse of a romance, supposed to be sung within, 
by Hinda, a c.-iptive Ghcber Princess. The sound of 
her voice distracts Omano from his warlike thoughts, 
which Mirza, in a repetition of the first allegro, seeks 
again to inspire in him. The second verse of the ro- 
mance follows, after which comes the first movement 
once more, the whole closing tvithan andantino, Oma- 
no declarini; his passion for Hinda. Mirza urging him 
to more ambitious emotions. 

Number Two is an andante and cavatina for tenor. 
Rustam. the hero of the opera, ponrs forth his affec- 
tion and admiration for the fair Hinda, in the usual 
language of Ivrical lovers. The rapid movement of 
this piece wilt be found very spirited and effective, 
after the pure Italian style. 

Number Three is a quartet ^^or mezzo-soprano, tenor 
and two basses. Albatros, an evil spirit disj^uised, 
with bass voice of course, refuses to reveal to Omano 
the secret of a mystic inscription. Omano threatens 
—Mirza and Rustam warn Albatros of the danger of 
disregarding the Caliph's will. 

Number Four is an andante and a cabaletta for 
mezzo-soprano. Mirza sings a de<)cription of the 
scene in which she finds herself. It is by the tomb of 
of her ancestors, whither she has come to witness a 
midnight mretins between Omano and Albatros. 
This scene is continued in Number Seven, the last on 
the proi^ramme. 

Number Five is a duet for soprano and tenor. Hin- 
da and Rustam, having come to an understanding, ex- 
change words of fond fidelity* ftc, &c., &c. 

Number Six is a scene ana cavatina for soprano, in 
which Hinda indult^es in a retrospect of her captivity 
and Omano's perfidy. 

Number Seven is a quintet, with chorus, for sopra- 
no, mezzo-soprano, tenor, and two basses. The scene 
is that alluded to above— the tomb of the Caliphs, at 
niRht. Omano is supposed to approach the tomb, and 
calls upon Albatros, who presently appears. Mirza 
watches the scene, herself concealed from view. Hin- 
da and Rustam are present, but unseen, by means of 
a shield of invisibihty. The first movement of the 
quintet is an allegro, in course of which Omano re- 
nounces his faith, in obedience to Albatros* demand, 
and is induced to promise the sacrifice of a maiden of 
his harem. Mirza, rushing from her concealment, in- 
sists that Hinda shall be chosen, to which Omano 
reluctantly consents. Rustam, meanwhile, assures 
Hinda that no harm shall come to her. During this 
allegro a unison chorus of disembodied spirits— the 
shades of Omano*s sires — is heard. The quintet winds 
up i«-ith an andante movement of superb dramatic ef- 
fect. The climax is splendid, being approached by a 
twice-repeated phrase of five notes, ror three voices 
in unison, which we cannot describe without the aid 
of musical characters, but which will be instantly 
recognized as a master-stroke, and culminating with 
full vocal and instrumental force. 

Our first impression of the music we must state 
ver}* briefly. We say nothing of originality in 
the highest sense — nothing of creative geniwt. 
These are questions too great to be settled in an 
evening. Much that sounds new once, much that 
takes you by surprise, subsides after several hear- 
ings to the general level of a whole class which 
it resembles, and the witching melody is found to 
be but one more variation of an old tune too 
well known. The experience is too common to 
allow any one to trust the glowing first impres- 
sion. On the other hand what seems indifferent 
may some day, when you have it in a true light, 
and your inner eye is clear, reveal itself like 
some old painting in the richest colors and the 
rarest forms of beauty. And there is a vast dif- 
ference between cleverness and genius. We 



need not be in haste to re<.*ognize and to proclaim 
the latter ; if it lie there, it will be good occupa- 
tion for a generation to get gradually convinced 
of it 

1. Leaving all, this for time to settle, we can 
truly say that we found Mr. Southard's music 
Italian in style, but not weakly Italian ; not of 
the hot-house sentimental, or tlie mere physically 
intense and passionate kind. It is even true that 
we were oftener reminded of Verdi than of oth- 
ers. He seems master of Verdi's best arts of 
effect, his climaxes and bright bits of white light 
uni.*«on in concerted pieces, his syncopated soar- 
ings in impassioned melody, &c., &c. ; but he does 
not run those tricks into the ground; he uses 
them to illustrate finer ({ualities. We doubt if 
even the gems of Verdi's later operas contain 
much of e(]ual intrinsic art or beauty. On the 
other hand, the general impression was more 
fresh and wholesome, niorc essentially musical, 
more Italian in the best sense. 

2. There was melody, grateful alike to the 
voice of the singer and to the ear. Not sickly, 
commonplace melody, but fresh, natural, dignified, 
expressive. We only dare not say decidedly 
original or individual. When we think of Mo- 
zart*s melody,of those wonderful melodic thoughts 
that spring to. life on every page of Rossini's 
»* Barber " or in Weber's music — melodies that 
haunt the mind, — we are forced to postpone the 
question of original melodies, in the sense of 
positive spontaneous new creations. But there 
was at least a good style of melody, agreeable 
and to the purpose. Much of this melody seemed 
to us a clever, thoughtful, chaste use of the old 
stock of Italian song, that never dies. 

8. In musical structure, contrapuntal treat- 
ment, richness and sometimes recherche eharm 
of harmony and modulation ; in unfailing abun- 
dance and beauty of orchestral illustration and 
coloring (so far as one could judge from a piano- 
forte engraving of the painting) ; in general ef- 
fectiveness, it showed a deep and well-rewarded 
study of the best models, classical and modem. 
For this reason alone, if for no other, it was al- 
ways interesting. The Quartet, and more espe. 

cially the Quintet finale, were splendidly effec- 
tive ; and the effect would bear analysis. There 
was a charming figure of accompaniment running 
through the last duet, quite novel and felicitous. 

4. it was thoroughly dramatic. £ver}'where 
the note, the phrase, the harmony and accomr 
paniment, was fitl^' married to the word and ac- 
tion. All was wisely, conscientiously subordi- 
nated to dramatic truth ; yet without any Waff- 
ner-ian sacrifice of the musician's loyalty to his 
own Art. It warranted high expectations of 
" Omano " as a lyric and dramatic whole. 

We have only room to allude to the admirable 
manner in which the pieces were executed. The 
performers entered into the work with their 
whole hearts; the pianist, Mr. B. J. Laxg, played 
the difficult accompaniments vrith remarkable 

Erecision, fluency, and tact Mrs. Long sang 
er best, and truly her voice found grateful occu- 
pation in the music. Her bright high notes were 
perfect in the Quintet The same of Mr. Adams, 
who rendered the tenor cantabile with true style 
and feeling. The soprano of Miss Whiteuoube, 
in the romanza heard from within, was truly 
beautiful ; and the bass solos by Messrs. Powers 
and Thomas Ball told well. So far as a small 
concert would allow, nothing was wanting to the 
true effect of the music, and we but state the 
general feeling, when we say that it was so effec- 
tive as to make it the duty of the musical world 
both to itself and Mr. Southard, to see to it that 
** Omano " be soon brought out true and whole 
I upon the stage. 
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Dbbut of Miss Fay.— By invitation of Miss Fay 
and Sig. Bbndblaui, her teacher, there was a large 
and intelligent assemblage of music-lovers at the 
Heionaon last Saturday evening. Miss Fay is a 
young Boston lady. She has determined, aa we un- 
derstand, to devote her life to music as a public 
singer. The following programme was performed : 

TAMt I. 

1— Scttoa and Air from * Itob«rt le Diable,' (arrangrd for 

Quintette) M«yerb««r 

By Um Meodelsanbn QointvCte Club. 

1— AriA rinalc, " ndaosaca— No malsdstra," Psdnl 

MiM Fay. 
8— Adiislo Sehcno, from the 85eb Quintette in E min. Onslow 
i--Stejr of tiM North, Concerted Air with two Flutes, Meyerbeer 

MiMlFay. 

TAKt U. 

(—Introduction— Allegro and Adaflo, from the Quin- 
tette in D, No. S, Momrt 

e— Aria, Purlteni : '* Qui la voee," BeUlni 

Mis* Fay. 
7— Song without WordA, and Canionette, fronf the Quar- 
tette in K flat, op. 18, Mendelssohn 

8— Gavatina, Luertsla Borgia : " Com'* bello," DonlxeOl 

Miss Fay. 

There seems to be a general chorus of surprise and 
admiration among those who were so fortunate as to 
hear the lady. We were not— feeling bound to hear 
all that could be heard that night of Mr. Southard's 
opera. All agree that she has a rare voice, and much 
talent, and that her execution reflects great credit on 
her teacher. Yet as the danger in such cases always 
is from praise unqualified, we think we may do well 
to cite here the impressions of a friend in whose opin- 
ion we have confidence. 

** My impression was that her voice was of good 
quality, rather unsympathetic, of correct intonation, 
of extensive compass, and brilliant in the upper range 
of tones; the enunciation wanting in distinctness. 
She exhibited a facility of execution quite remarka- 
ble — a fatal facility, it seemed to me^— something ana- 
logous to the faculty which young persons often ex- 
hibit of writing graceful and pleasing verses, and very 
likely to mislead a young artist and her injudicious 
friends. The eridence of musical feeling, of senti- 
ment, was not there to my apprehension, neither did 
the passages requiring breadth of phrasing, and large- 
ness of style, as the first movement of Qui la voee, 
exhibit either. The rapid execution of familiar and 
difficult music by so young a singer startled and 
astonished the audience, and their applause was un- 
bounded." 



This evening, after long panse, the Music Hall 
will ring with grand orchestral mmic. Carl Zbr- 
BAHN has organized his orchestra, and gives the first 
of his fonr sabscription concerti in the form of a 
'* Beethoven Night" The first part of the programme 
will consist poraly of three of the noblest composi- 
tions of that mighty master; io-wtt, the "Heroic 
Somphony," with which onr public is less familiar 
than with almost any one of the nine ; the piano-forte 
Concerto in G, to be played by Mr. Sattbs, who has 
composed eadenxas for it ; and the wonderful Leamfra 
orertnre, in C. Here is already enoogb for a feast, 
and of the best kind. The second part is more for 
the fioR-classical portion of the audience, and will be 
light and miscellaneons; yet it will lead oflT with that 
splendid overture to ** William Tell." Mr. Zerrahn 
is always as good as his word, and will do all he 
promises and more. It will be the public's faolt, if 
this does not prove an admirable series of concerts. 
....We are also to hare Afternoon Orchestral 
Concerts in the same place, and with the same con- 
ductor, commencing next Wednesday. These will 
be essentially of the same character as in past years, 
embracing commonly a good symphony and overture, 
and varieties of light and sparkling mnsic. As they 
may be continued indefinitely, these afternoon con- 
certs will afford opportunities of presenting various 
Symphonies, by Haydn and others, which we seldom 
hear. The four nights, dedicated to great composers, 
naturally require that the best (and as it happens) 
the most well-known Symphony of each should be 
selected. 



The "German Trio" (Messrs. Gabrthkr, Juno- 
NiCKXL and Hadsb), on account of the Orchestral 
Concert, have judiciously postponed their first concert 
to next Monday evening. Their programme is 
excellent, including the glorious B flat Trio of Beet- 
hoven, a string Quartet in D, by Haydn (first time)^ 
and Mozart's Quintet in G minor; these sterling 
solids to be relieved, not by a dreary length of small 
things, but simply by a couple of songs from Meyer- 
beer by a "promising amateur.'' The Mbm- 

DKLSsoiiH QuiNTETTTB Club yttld p|ace next 
Tuesday evening to the young vocalist, Miss Fay, 

who will then make her more public deb&t Add 

to all this, that Mr. Southard's music is to be re- 
peated on Thursday evening, and that Herr Formes 
is to sing in the '* Creation" on Saturday and in 
"Elijah" on Sunday evenings, and have we not in- 
deed a musical week before us ? 

The New York Academy was to re-opon last night 
with a '* grand Moxart celebration," being the first 
night of Don Giovanni *'on a scale of colossal 
splendor and rasgnificence," — new scenery "of the 
most dazxiing description," new dresses, new proper- 
ties, and with the ball-room scene done for once as it 
ought to be, with two extra orchestras upon the stage, 
a chorus of 150 voices (including the Licderkranz), 
to say nothing of the "twenty candelabras" and 
*^ three hundred lights;" and with Formbs (as 
Leporello), Gassier (the Don), Laoranob, Cara- 
DORi, D'Anoki, Labocetta, Rocco, &C., in the 
principal parts. This is the last night but three prior 
to the departure of the company for Philadelphia. 

There is a very unpleasant rumor about the 

Maretzek troupe in Havana; to the effect that the 
yellow fever rages there, that Amodio, the baritone, 
had died of it; also a tenor singer; and that Brio- 
HOLi was very sick. This report leads Thalbbro, 
after so many farewell concerts, to postpone his 
departure for Havana. (Later news speak only of 
the severe illness of Amodio.) 



BOSTON MU8IO HALL. 

GRAND BEETHOVEN NIGHT! 

OARL ZERRAHN 

win giv« his FIRST CONCERT on SATQKDAT EYSNINO, 
Jan. 16Ui, at Um BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Asdrtedby 
Mr. GUSTAV 8ATTBB, 

On whieh occasion the first part will be selected from the mas- 
ter works of tbe Immortal oomposer, Beethoven, — the second 
part of the programme being devoted to misoellsaoons music 
only. 

ffingle tickets, fiO cents eaoh, and parages of frar tickets. 
Mod tor any of the x«malning Concert*, at Two Dollars, may 
be obtained at the principal mosio stores, and at the door on 
the evening of performance. 

Doors open at 6>^ ; Concert to commence at 7K o'clock. 



Tee OBBMAN TRIO respeetfttUy annonooe, that their first 
Concert, at Mumts. Chlekering*! Rooma, Is poetponed ftom 
Batnrday to Monday evening, Jan. 18, on aoeoont of the first 
Concert of Mr. Zerrahn. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerto, tS. Half set, 91M. Single 
ticket tl. 



THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Third Con- 
cert is neocanrily poetponed two weeks, to Veb. 2d. 

MISS FAY win give a Cocnert on TUESDAY EVENING, 
Jan. 19th. at 8 o^elock. She will be assisted by an Or- 
chestra, and sing " Qnl la voce," " Fldaoato," ** Com' e 
hello," and an Echo Walta composed eapreaaly for her by Sig. 

A. BSHDBUai. 

Further partlcnlars In the daily papers. 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By the Orchestral ITnion, 

EVERT WEDHESDAT. 

GARI. ZBRRAIUr, Gondwetor. 

Q^Doors open at 2— Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
QT'PMkage of Six tickets, SI. Single tickets, 35 cts. 



MB. SOITTHABB'S SECOND COHCEBT. 

By universal request thvre will be a repetition of MrJBoon- 
AaD^S Concert— Selections from the MS. Opera, " OMANO "— 
on Thursday Evening next, Jan. 21st, at 8 o'clock, at Messrs. 
Chickering's Saloon. 

The following rddent artists will take part In the perlbna- 
ance. 

Mrs. J. H. LONG. 

Hiss 8. £. WHITBHOUSE. 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS. 

Mr. THOMAS BALL. 

Mr. P. H. POWERS. 
Mr. B. J. LANG, ip,.v«.Ta 
Mr. T. H. HINTON, ] *^"^w««- 

\C^ Tickets, Fifty Crnt*, to be obtained at the bookstors of 
Me«ers. Phlliipe, Sampson k Co., 18 Winter St. 



At the Booma of Meaara. Chiokerins it Sons* 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27th, 1858, (Mosabt's Biara-DAT). 

A limited number of cards for admission delivered, on a 
written appllcatioD to 

OUSTAY SATTSR, 

8 Ysn Rensselaer Place. 

N. B —Further particulars shortly. No tickets for sale ; no 
appUcarioDS received after Jan. 28d. 

Hai-vard musical Aasociatioii. 

The Annual Mc«rlDg will be held on MONDAY EYENINO, 
January 18(h, 1868, at tlf Ravsis HooBB. Business meeting 
at 7 o'clock preci#ely, and a pohotual attbhdajiob Is eai 

ly requested Suprsa at 9 o'clock. 

HENRY WAKE, Recording Secretary. 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1867. 



CLASSES IN FIANO-FORTE FLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACU brg« leave to state to the ritlsens of 
BcNiton and Roxbury that he l« prepared to give Instruction In 
PUno-Fortc playing to small claiwes 

Long experience and careful examination of the ratject have 
convinced him, that betides the grvat saving of ezpenee, he can 
offer some particular advantaaes In thi« manner of teaching, by 
which be hopes the young Ptudent will be relieved of a gnat 
deal of weariness whieh accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, ftc, and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further Information apply to Mr. M , at his rssldenee, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Dltson k Co. or Rumell k Richardson ; or at this ofllce. 

OoTOSia, 1867. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIYES Instruction on the YIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and In the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his xasl- 
deoce, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

G. ANDRA & GO'S 
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VOOAL SCXT8I0. 

ABT, op. 82. Thirty Three -part iaongs, 

BrindH firom ** Macbeth," In twoflatt 

Caro nome, (Dear name,) from " Rigoletto,** 

Hemlock Seat, Ch. Zngbanm, 

Her bright eniile haunts me still, Wrlghton, 

Herdsman's Mountain Home, 

How could I leave thee. Popular Song,. 

I dream of thee, Ch. Mcrs, 

I'll pray for thee, ftom " Lucia di lAmmemoor,'* 

Over the Sea, Oroom, 

Rustic Gate, F . Mori, 

Silver moon Is keeping silent watch, Hatton, 

Ty roloM and his Child, new edition, 

INSTRUMENTAL HUBIO. 

Allegretto Sehersando, Beethoven, 

Alpine Roses, Polka Masurka, Fr. Hegar, 

Emmellne Mnsuika, .■.•••••. .0. Mors, 

Happy Return Polka ^ 

King Pepin Polka, by D'Albert, for Piano 

Do. do. do. for Piano and Cornet,. . . . 

Kitty Tyrell, (Charming Tunes, No. 21,) 

Lancers^ Quadrille, New Arrangement, A. Tatasl, 

Louisa BnUer : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelllng, 

Fonr Polka Redowaa, by Loss« :— No. 1, Udies' ; No. 2. 

Party ; No. 8, Bachelor's ; No. 4, Anna, each, 

lUlne dee ftes, Yalse brill A. Ooekel, 

Simon Boeanegra : Bouquet of Melodiee,. . . .Th. Moelllng, 
Sultan's Polka, (colored) for Piano and Comet,. . .D' Albert, 

Sympathle, Rondo Yalse, A. OutSMn, 

Thalberg Fantaaiaii, simplified by Ch. Men :— 

No. 1, Serenade, Don Pasqnale, 

No. 2, Qnatnor, I PuriUnI, 

Travlata : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. Moelllng, No. 1, 

Do. do. do. " No. 2, 

Trovatore : Miserere, Th. Moelllng, 

Yalerle Polka, (coloned) Godfirey, 

Yepri SIcillsnl : Bouquet of Melodies, Th. MoelHng, 

Waterloo Polka,. . .Godfrey,. . . Piano 26o ; Piano k Comet, 

VIOLIN 1SU8I0. 

A. Andri, Jr. •— Sounds of the Old and New World, for 
Piano and Ylolin : Set 7, Aurora Walts, Spohr, 

Romance firom Zemir Asor,. 

" Ylolinlat's Pocket Companion, containing 100 
tunes, (Popular Songi, Dances, Airs, etc.) Dnod. 
boards, 4 vols 
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We have Just received firom our house In Europe :-> 

Bnrgmttller.— Potp. Travlata, for four hands, 76 

Ad wirth — Pract. Directions for Brass Instraments, aa 

excellent new work, 1 .60 

a. ANDRlg tu 00., 
1104 Cheatnut Street, PhilftdelphlA. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 



OHIOKERING & SONS 

Bacf ntttwA tbm IbUowfaif ftwardi ibr thtit •zhiMtton of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FBOM TBM 

XastMhiiMttf GhAriUble Keohanio AMoeUtloB» 

BEST GRANDS, 8EMI-GRAHBS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** lor most deddad and mciitoxioaa ImproT«B«iifti|** 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SQUABS PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST FIANO-FOBTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FOBTE HABDWABB, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

ABterieaa Institnte, New York^ 

rOB THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



7B0M THB 

Penatylnuiia State Afiicnltoral Sodety, 

THB HIGHEST PBEMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



▲uo, 

At tke lUinoU State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST FBEMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Thk Boom «u •MablUbtd in 1828, hy J0NA8 OmOUDU 
mO, And np lo tht pnMnt tisM has ftirnUlMd 19,000 
PIANOS. For tho oxhlMUon of thow Plinoa In feho United 
Stateiaad in England, thoy havo bocn awaidad 

Eleren Gold Medals, 

Serenteen Silrer Medals, 

Four BroBie Medals. 



WABEROOIHS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTO N. 

gJQB HUNTING MgBj ami prompaj cro^^ 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

AddrtM at WinChrop Hoqm, Boston. 



TEAOHER OF MU8IO, 

Boom at B«t. A. A. Moor*! Chnreli. . . .Bcliool Straot, Beaton. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Lato at tho Second Pnob. Chnreh), and again 

ORQANIST OF ST. PAUL'8 OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

MLLB. OABRIKIiLB DB LAMOTTB bao tho 
honor to annoanoo that fha baaraaamad bar Morning 
and Aftamoon Claaiea for the inatmetlon of Tonng Ladlaa 
and Miaaaa on the Plano-Forta. 
AppUcatSona to be made attt Haneoek Street. 



^d^ems for % Coming Stason. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Inportnd frooi Zngland) 

3^9? B roadway y N.Y. 

Anthems for Christmas. 

HOPKINS, B. J.— Let na now fto even onto Bethl«bem, s. ▲. 
T. B., 19 eta. Single Toeal parte, 18 eta. Claaa eopj 8 eti. 

CROCB.— Behold, I bring yoa glad Udinga : a. a. T. a., 19 eta. 

GRBBNB.— Behold, I bring yon glad tidinit* : for two Treblea 
or Tenora, with Chorna for four Toleea, 88 oeota. Separate 
Tocal parts, 22 tMnte. 

HANDBL— For behold darknen. Reelt. lio,,^*. 
The people that walked In darkncaa. Air a. / ^^ ^'^^ 
For unto wi a Child ia bom. 81 eto. Sep. toc. parte, 25 eta. 
Behold, a Virgin »hall conrelTe ; and O ! thou tliat tellcat; 
Alto Solo and Chonia, 81 eta. Ditto, 8to 6 eta. Separate 
vocal parte. 26 eta. 

JACKSON, (ICaabani.)— Short and Easy Antbena, anitable 
for Country Cboira : — 
Sing. heaveoa ! (4 voleea,) 25 cte. Sep. Toeal parte, 18 eta. 
Zion ! that bringret good tldiogv, (4 volrea,) 68 cte. 
! come hither and behold, (4 Toleee,) 68 cte. 

NOYELLO.— Sing unto the Lord : Short Anthem for s. A- t. b. 
with a Terae for Four Treblea, 19 ctn. Suall elaaa eopy, in 
aeore, 8 eta. Separate Toeal parte, 16 ete. 

PURCELL.— Behold. I bring yon Glad Tldinga : In full aeoie. 
Vene, a. t. b. 69 ete. S«>parate chorua parte, 18 cte. 
Behold, I bring yoo Glad Tidlnga, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyoe'a Cathedral Mnaio. Terae, ▲. B. B. 26 cte. Se- 
parate vocal parte, 22 eta. 

yiTTORIA.~Behold, I bring yon Glad Tidlnga: 8. A. T. B., 
Folio aiae, 19 eta. Claaa copy, in acore, 8 eta. 

Carols for Christmas-tide. 

Bet to Andent Melodlea, by the Rev. THOMAa IIbliiobs, M. A. 

Worda, prineipally in hnitation of the original, by the 

Rev. J. M. Nbalb, M. A. 

With Melodies, 

ISmo aiaa. Sewed, IB 

" In packete of 50, 5 00 

" Condenaed Fonr Vocal Parte, 26 

With Voice Porta and Piano-forte Aeeompaniment. 
Folto mnale aiae, 1 18 

Theae Carole may l>e aong by a Solo volee, with aeeomBani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are pruted 
in Mnale Folio. Ad libitum vocal parte for Alto, Tenor, and 
Baaa, liave been added, in order that, when ihcae voleea are 

ereeent, the harmony m«y be renderMi complete without an 
latmment. The yolume, folio muaie aiae, 91.18. 



NOySLLO*S OCTAYO XDITI0N8 OF ORATORIOS 
valnable and appropriate preaente for the coming aeaaon. All 
the popular Oratorioa by Hambbl, Hatdit, BBsnovnr, Mo- 
lABT, and MBin»BUioBir, pnbllalied in Yocal Score, with Piano 
Forte aeeompaniment, at from SI to SI .88 eaoh, aeeordlng to 
length. Theee editiona are liandaomely bound In Pareixniani- 
Cloth, and are thoaa In general uae by Choral SoeioHea and 
FkmUiaa throughout the United Stetea and Bnglaad, fton 
their perfoot reliability and oorrcetaeea. 

J, A. HOVELLO, 
889 Broadwajr, Hew York, 

And at 09 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

Ingtrnetor of the Piano-Forte, Organ &» Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLAOB. 

J, TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Ranidene* Mo. 56 Kja««lamd 8Cr««t« 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m|in of \\t 1^\sM aoit Ringing, 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IinPORTERS OF FOREIGN nUSIC, 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAT, eomer of Kinth St. 

NBW TORK. 

C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NSW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard^t Grand Pianoi. 

OIlUmLATING ICUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^Oooatantly on hand a complete aaaortoMnt of 

Publleatlona. 



IJtto "^'xnno-^oxit School (5xtibt 

FOR THE YOUNQ PIANIST, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BT 



PriM $2.60. 



In teaching thoae who are adll at tho ootwt of their atndka, 
the inatractor fltida jrrcat diillrulty In selecting aulteble piceca 
for the aeholar to pracrlae bv way of n*llef to hia mechanical 
ezerrlaea. Aa the author of thli work »ugg«ete In hie prelhre, 
much d^penda upon a Jndlcioua choice In thia reapect. TUa 
compilation la mainly deigned to meK the dMBculcy. He haa 
arranged here a large collertion of »hort and pleading melo* 
dlea, aneb aa can with aafoty be made to areompany, and 
thereby relieve the tcdioneneee of, dry lloger ritereliva. In 
tlie conrae of theae little piecca, he Introducee ooo by one all 
the variouc little nicetieiiof plafio playing, with copiooa notaa 
and expianarlona m to the expicaatoa and method of execut- 
ing them they aerve net merely aa uaeful meehanlral excr- 
clace for the fingers, but alao aa exnmploa of the many fonna 
of piano paaangca, and ea an admirable preparation ibr more 
elaborate ronipoairiooa, anch aa are to be token np by thoaa 
whom he dealgnatea aa ** In the eecAud atege " of th«flr atndiea. 

The ayatem of flngeriog, too, employed by thia great maatar 
ia excellent, and raunoc be too highly recommended. Every 
conaideration la made for the amaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exerelaea are ao arranged av to train it gmdoally tat 
the more extended " graepa " of the matured planlac- TIm 
mechanical exerclaea interaperaed are preparatory of wltat fol> 
lowfl, and are throughout dlapoa*d with a view to progreaalvn- 
neaa. 

ThIa " Onide " cannot foil to meet a want which ia greatly 
folt. Pnbllah«dby 

RXreSELIi ib BZ0HABD80N. 

S91 WaahinctoB Street, Boaton. 

THB MUSICTAN^S OUIDB, a large quarto of 80 pagca, con- 
taining the UfB of Thalberg, Analyda of 40OO Moalral Worka, 
Mnaical Kogravlnga, and two beautlftil plecea of Muair, &e. A 
book of great value to all mnalclana. Sent to any addreaa on 
the receipt of Ibur eente In atampo to defray poatage. 

TO XDIT0R8.— Rowxu A Riobabmoii wfU aend yon fl 
worth of their lateat Hwdaal Publleatlona (poatege ftvet if yon 
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From fha lAh of an obflciire Mnridan. 

I remember well the time when, still a boy, I 
was compelled to play the violin at a dancing sa- 
loon, frequented by the farmers from the neigh- 
boring hamlets, who came into the fair, which 
Aye or six times every year was held in our 
town. I still see them whirling round in their 
long linen coats, the skirts of which fluttered be- 
hind them like flags on the topmast of a ship : 
each man holding his partner, a stout, blooming 
g^l, with both arms by the shoulders. On one 
occasion, after I had just finished a galop, in which, 
to heighten its effect, I made all sorts of trickery 
with the bow, an old fanner, who stood watching 
me attentively from the distance, pipe in mouth, 
came up, and touching me on the shoulder, said : 
** Well done, boy, well done T He then told me 
that I played better than the tailor in his village, 
whom they engaged for their harvest festivals 
and like occasions, and who used to accompany 
his playing with violent gesticulations of his head 
and feet 

The old farmer was soon joined by others, so 
that in a few moments a large crowd had collect- 
ed around me, all expressing their delight at that 
piece, and paying me all kmds of compliments 
for the agility with which I moved the fingers 
and the bow. One of them, a man with a grave 
and important air, whom the rest regarded with 
much awe, said that one day I would surely be a 
good tone-artist I afterwards learned that he 
was from a hamlet Bome miles off", where he 
taught school in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon went round to extract teeth, and perfonn 
surgical operations on the farmers and their— cat- 
tle. I could have guessed this long before, since 
I noticed several girls, belonging as I knew, in the 



same hamlet, who bore still the marks of his mal- 
practice on their swollen cheeks, tied up in cloths 
and cushions. 

The prophetic remark of this surgeon school- 
master pleased me highly. That some day I 
should be a great musician, haunted my mind ev- 
er since ; perhaps only because I desired it. We 
know that men always believe what they wish to 
see fulfilled. However, i am able to trace that 
presentiment back to its source. 

When about eight or nine years old I was very 
fond of reading fairy tales, so much so that my 
mother often found it necessary to take the book 
away from me. A favorite story of mine, was 
one in which a little fellow by the name of Fing- 
erline, acted as hero. The description given of 
him suited exactly my own little figure ; at least 
I thought so, and when, therefore, Fingerline 
heard a voice in the air cr}'ing : '* Fingerline, 
Fingerline, thou art destined to great things !" I 
supposed these words addressed to myself, and 
could never forget them. As for Fingerline, it 
really h{q>pened as that spirit-voice had spoken. 
He was commissioned to relieve a little princess 
who had been stolen by three giants, living in a 
large cave in the woods. Guided by the good 
genius of the princess, he found the path to the 
cave, and then slew the giants one by one while 
they were sleeping ; after which feat of youthful 
heroism, he seized the child by the hand and 
brought her back to her father, the king. The 
king thought that it was worth while to educate a 
boy who had performed so smart a deed — a deed 
which had bafiled the skill and valor of all his 
knights; therefore he brought him up like his 
own son. Fingerline, of course, married the 
princess afterwards, who, from tlie moment he 
had delivered her from the claws of the giants, 
very much inclined towards him. And when the 
king, worn down by old age, found the empire 
too much of a burden for him, he ordered his 
ministers to tell the people that his son-in-law, 
the heroic Fingerline, had succeeded him on the 
throne, and was ready to receive the homage of 
his faithful subjects. 

Now, that I should ever rise to the throne of an 
empire, I did not believe ; but I felt that like 
Fingerline, I was destined' to perform great things 
in some way; and when I had already made 
some progress in music, which I chose for my pro- 
fession, it began to dawn at once upon my mind, 
and I saw clearly that one day I should be a king 
in the realm of sound. 

The more my talent became developed, the 
stronger grew my dislike for playing vulgar dance 
music to entertain the lowest class of people. I 
felt it was a disgrace to the art and a waste of my 
talent Besides, as not only honest farmers, but 



" rowdies,*' '' loafers,** and the like, assembled at 
those saloons, it was altogether a dangerous af^ 
fair. Frequently drunk to their fingers* ends, 
they were unable to keep time, or even to stand 
upright, and supposed it was the fault of my play- 
ing, so that I was in continual fear of n^'eiving a 
sensible token of their displeasure. I resolved, 
therefore, to entreat my guardian to relieve me 
from this penance. But he grew very angry, and 
said he gave me board and instruction, and it was 
just that I should do whatever he deemed proper. 
He had been obliged, in his younger days, to do 
the same, and even things more unpleasant 
However, he had long since perceived that I en- 
tertained high ideas, and strove beyond my 
sphere ; but as long as I was under his control, 
he would know how to humble me. 

That I received board and instruction from 
him, he gave me to understand at every opportu- 
nity. Now in all the five years I was with him, 
I may have received three lessons. Board, yes, 
this he gave ; but even this needs considerable 
qualification, when I remember the ravenous ap- 
petite that haunted me half an hour after those 
poor meals had taken place. His business, in 
fact, consisted in keeping a kind of board- 
ing munc school for boys. The salary paid 
him by the scholars was small ; but they were 
bound to remain with him five years, and to be 
used for his profit in any way that he saw fit 
Thus we were sent to balls, parties and, as above 
intimated, to places where the lowest class of peo- 
ple held their nightly revels. Those of the pu- 
pils who, like myself, were already able to play a 
dance tolerably well when they entered the insti- 
tution, were at once put in the harness. About 
their artistic education he never troubled himself 
at all. Others, on the contrary, who could do 
nothing as yet, were taught just as much as was 
necessary to make them available for his money- 
making projects, and you may judge how they 
got farther. The elder pupils had to teach the 
younger — it was an extraordinary case if he him- 
self gave a lesson. The consequence was, that 
those who with great talent made great efforts, 
got along tolerably well ; the rest never advanced 
much beyond the rudiments; so that after their 
five years had passed, many were obliged to 
choose another profession, or remain dance-fid- 
dlers all their lives. As for myself, my contract 
with him was considerably better than that of any 
of my comrades ; because I paid no salary, and 
he even renounced the bed, the silver spoon and 
fork, which all the rest were obliged to bring 
with them. This privilege he granted me from 
professional courtesy, out of regard to my father, 
who was a very skilful violin and piano-forte 
player, but labored under that odious disease 
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which seems to have been epidemic among the 
musicians of his day, as it suggested the Latin 
proverb: cantorett amant humores. He died 
when I had hardly seen four summers, leaving 
his family entirely destitute. When I was about 
thicteen my mother was advised to put me into 
this music-school, since I haunted her continually 
to let me become a musician. 

I passed a most unhappy time in this ** school 
of scandal." As there was no oversight jpr disci- 
pline whatever, the greater part of the boys were 
the most mischievous fellows. My nature, which 
was deeply religious and poetic, made me shrink 
from such bad company, and accordingly I kept 
alone as much as possible. Seeing that I imag- 
ined myself their superior, they mortified me 
whenever they could. I was smaller and weaker 
than any of them, and hence they found it not 
difficult to abuse me. True it is that I aggrava- 
ted my situation through my own behavior. As 
I was very irritable, I easily took offence. A 
slight trick played on me was sometimes enough 
to make me furious. I would then pounce upon 
the offender, at a moment when he least expect- 
ed it, seize him by the hair and toss his head to 
and fro until my rage was cooled. He made no 
effort to extricate his wig from my firm grasp, 
but was delighted to see me so angiy. However, 
my anger never lasted long. If I was easily pro- 
yoked, r was still more easily reconciled ; though 
an offence, once received, left a mark on my 

memory. 

As for my character in general, I was consid- 
ered a strange fellow. My mother, relatives and 
benefactors reproached me constantly for being 
reserved, and shunning company. If 1 continued 
so, said they, I should become a misanthrope, and 
never make my fortune. Sometimes they suc- 
ceeded .in inducing me to join in an excursion or 
some pleasure party ; but then I was again re- 
proached for being too extravagant in my demon- 
strations of joy and merriment However, they 
all loved me, and I was deeply attached to them, 
as I. was, indeed, to every one who had the 8light>- 
est claim upon my love and gratitude. Only my 
guardian I did not like, because I knew he dis- 
liked me; he often told me that I was of a 
haughty, obstinate, and fault-finding disposition, 
and threatened to cure me of it Such coarse 
treatment on his part grieved me deeply. I was 
so sensitive that an angry look almost sufficed to 
make me weep. 

It was a lucky thing for me that there existed 
at that time in our town an amateur club, who 
gave a series of instrumental concerts every win- 
ter, and who took from our school the most ad- 
vanced pupils to complete their ranks. In this 
way I had opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of Beethoven's Symphonies, and other 
works. To be sure it was difficult even for one 
more accomplished than myself, to form a correct 
idea of these compositions, nnce the perfonnan- 
ces were most miserable ; besides, all the subor- 
dinate parts, as second fiute, second hautboy, 
and so forth, were left out Nevertheless these 
concerts became highly advantageous to me. The 
more kindly disposed members of the club, seeing 
how eagerly and zealously I strove onward, be- 
came interested in me, aided me by word and 
deed, and invited me to their houses. Occasion- 
ally I was called upon to perform a solo. Once 
I played the first concerto in D major, for violin, 
by lie B^riot; which, all assured me, I delivered 



with much feeling and expression. I do not 
doubt that I deserved this compliment ; but gen- 
erally speaking, my execution was stiff and inel- 
egant, as is always the case with players who 
have been mostly their own instructors. At 
another time I treated the audience to an impro- 
visation on the piano-forte ; but I forgot myself 
so much that the leader came up and told me to 
leave off, as I had already played more than half 
an hour. I of course awoke from my reverie, 
and rose from my seat, when a tremendous ap- 
plause broke loose at once. I was deeply mor- 
tified by this joyous demonstration, and in con- 
sequence, made a very awkward bow. It was 
plain that they did not intend to applaud me for 
my playing, but merely to express their gratifica- 
tion at being ultimately delivered from my fanta- 
sia, which threatened to last to all eternity. 

Notwithstanding the praise and encourage- 
ment frequently bestowed on me ; notwithstand- 
ing the love for my art, and the fine hopes whose 
fulfilment I believed I saw distinctly in the fti- 
ture, there still were times when I was actually 
Mck of my violin, my piano-forte, and even my 
pen (I had long since conunenced composing). 
At such periods I strove to persuade myself that 
I had not a spark of genius, and must give up 
music altogether. When the attacks of this mal- 
ady were most severe, I used to run to some de- 
lightful spot in the country, throw myself on the 
ground, and moisten the green grass with floods 
of tears, till I became so exhausted that I fell in- 
to a profound sleep. On opening my eyes again 
I always found the blue sky, the golden sun, the 
trees and flowers far more beautiful than before, 
and a feeling came over mo as if I looked right 
into the eyes of God, and he smiled on me. Thus 
strengthened and comforted, I walked home, went 
up to my cheerless garret and resumed my stud- 
ios. 

This love for natural scenery has remained 

with me undiminished, so that, when walking in 
the country on a fine day, I am sometimes so full 
of joy that I cannot refrain from singing, with a 
loud and clear voice, a certain favorite song, in 
which the beauties of nature are glorified. 

Nature and Art, — mother and daughter ! Pity 
on the man who is insensible to their beauties ev- 
er new and ever young I 

My five years of apprenticeship drew towards 
the close, bodily, I had now grown to that state 
where the moustache begins to make its appear- 
ance under the nose, and where writing love let- 
ters forms so sweet an occupation. I cannot 
conceal that I was an exceedingly handsome fel- 
low. In saying this I do not boast, but repeat 
only what the girls assured me many times, who, 
I suppose, are the most competent judges in this 
matter. I cannot omit to remark that it was a 
peculiarity of my nature to be continually in 
love ; but ray affections never fell on those who 
moved in my own sphere, and who would have 
been happy by a smile or a favor from me ; on 
the contrary, my chosen ones belonged always to 
the highest and richest classes of society and 
were so situated that I had no opportunity what- 
ever to approach them. So, to ease my burthened 
heart, I wrote poems, and composed melodies 
which, as some of my elder friends said, were 
touching to tears. Every Sunday morning I 
wrote a letter to my beloved, and in the most 
glowing terms confessed my passion. After I had 
finished, I put it into itay pocket and walked out 



Here, in the open air, on some secret spot, I read 
it over once more, and then tore it up. Scatter- 
ing the pieces about me, I implored the winds to 
waft them, as messengers of my love, to her for 

whom all my pulses beat 

My five years, as observed before, were now 

finished; and one day in the month of August, I 
found myself on the road to a large city where 
resided a celebrated teacher of compoution, of 
whom I intended to take lessons. As I had no 
money to ride, I made the whole journey, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, on foot, in five successive 
days. On my arrival I went immediately to pre- 
sent myself to the famous Professor. My heart 
beat vehemently when I approached his house ; 
because, timid and reserved as I naturally was, I 
feared to converse with so groat a man. Besides, 
I entertained doubts whether he would find my 
talent and progress great enough to receive me 
among his scholars. On my telling him that I 
desired to become his pupil in composition, he 
asked me who I was, and whence I came. I 
then gave him a brief account of my life ; told 
him that under adverse circumstances I had ad- 
vanced so far that at different times I had played 
solos on the violin and the piano-forte, at con- 
certs ; but that neither of these instruments gave 
mo much satisfaction, for my talent inclined de- 
cidedly to the creative nde of the art ; I loved 
far better to write than to play, and believed, 
therefore, that I was destined for a composer. 
^* A year and a half after I had received the first 
lesson in mu^ic," continued I, ** I began to com- 
pose, without knofving how, or why ; and from ' 
that time i have been writing whenever I have had 
leisure ; sometimes till late into the night, or the 
dawn of the morning. The fruits of my labors 
are. Sonatas, Symphonies, Overtures, Quartets, 
&c., heaps of which I have left behind me in my 
native town. My brain is continually crammed 
with musical ideas ; all I see and hear turns to 
music within me, and I must write it down lest 
my head should burst I never had any instruc- 
tion ; occasionally I tried to instruct myself a 
little from books which fell into my hands, but I 
found them too scientific or unintelligible. I feel 
that I need personal instruction from a teacher 
who, like yourself, sir, is able to recognize and 
develop a talent according to its peculiar nature. 
If it is true, as you say in one of your books, that 
a man is gifted in proportion as he loves the art, 
then I have talent, surely, I have great talent" 

I became so animated, so inspired, that I felt 
my checks burn like fire; and Q. looked at 
me with profound astonishment After I had 
finished, he said : '^ You please me, indeed ; I 
like to hear a musician speak so. But can you 
not let me see some of your compositions which 
you mentioned just now ?" I immediately drew 
forth from my pocket the score of a Quartet for 
four stringed instruments, which I had taken 
with me to show him. lie read the first move- 
ment over, and said that it betrayed great power 
of invention ; however, it was evident from the 
treatment of the themes that I had had no in- 
struction. A studied composer would have mado 
three whole quartets of the thoughts contained in 
this movement Of course he would accept mo 
as his scholar ; "but," said he, "have you con- 
sidered that the path of the composer is a thorny 
one ? — are you prepared for struggles of all kinds, 
for disappointments and even mortifications ? If 
you have no fortune, it were better that you per- 
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fectcd yourself more on those instrumcntSf and 
chose the career of a virtuoso." 

" I have no choice ;** returned I, " either I must 
compose or I cannot live." 

The instruction commenced. I took three les- 
sons a week, studied day and night, and made 
progress with girrantic strides. My teacher was 
highly pleased with my talent and diligence, and 
assured mo. repeatedly that a glorious future 
awaited mo. The interest he took in me was so 
great that he not only instructed me for nothing, 
but favored me also with his friendship. We took 
long walks together, and I pas8c<l many a happy 
hour in sorial intercourse with his fimily. 

Alas! his prophecy has not been verified. 
From incessant study my health began to fail, 
wthen the Revolution broke out. Q, losing all his 
pupils, and believing himself and family in danger, 
collected his valuables and lefl for a distant coun- 
try. At the same time misfortune occurred in 
the parental house, and I received word to come 
home as soon as possible. Thus my studies were 
interrupted, and my prospects, my dearest hopes, 
destroyed forever. I am still an obsi'urc musi- 
cian ; no one knoivs me, no one cares for me, 
save a few fellow-artists, as obscure as myself. 

ITie proverb that every man is the builder of 
his own fortune, is not true ; at least it needs con- 
siderable modification, i^nppose a man is bom 
without hands, as sometimes happens ; or no mon- 
ey to buy the tools wherewith to erect his build- 
ing, — what shall ho do then V AVo sow and we 
labor ; but the fruits wo must await patiently ; 
they lie beyond our power. 

However, I am resigned. It was, ailer all, a 
phantom for which I was striving ! I cannot de- 
ny that my aspirations, noble as they were in 
themselves, wero accompanied with a morbid de- 
sire for fame and notoriety ; and these, I am now 
wise enough to know, are things which one should 
least desire. Suppose your fame extends over 
the whole world, and you are praised and ad- 
mired by millions ! what happiness do you derive 
from it ? Surely it does not smoothe a single fold 
on your troubled brow. Dow much sweeter is 
the soft, consoling voice of a faithful friend, a vir^ 
tuous sister, or a loving wife I However, if you 
have not even these, but only the painful con- 
acioasnesB of a lost career, lost, notwithstanding 
your sincere and earnest striving— then, God 
comfort yoal Adolar. 



Hosart*! Son. 

Mt Dear Mr. Editor: — I extract from Mrs. 
Jameson's "Diary of an Ennuy^" the following: 

** Dr. Holland once told me, diat when travelling 
in Iceland, he had beard one of Mosart*s melodies 
played and sang by an Icelandic girl, and that some 
months afterwards he heard the very same air song 
to the gnitar by a Greek lady at Salonica. Yet the 
son of that immortal gentns, who has dispensed de- 
light from one extremity of Europe to the other, 
and from his nm still rules the entranced senses of 
millions^Charles Moxart, is a poor mosic master at 
Milan 1" p. 315 note. 

This was, of coarse, written a good many years 
ago— more than thirty, if the note was in the 6rBt 
editfen of the ** Diary." Was it a correct sute- 
nent, and do yoo know the &te of this Charles 
Mosait V* F. 



Mozart, of six children, left bat two boyi aliye 
at his death— Kari and Wolfgang Gottlieb ( Ain»- 
deufl.) The latter became quite a distingnithed 



musician and composer, although overshadowed 
by the greatness of his father s name, and Nissen, 
at the close of his Biography of the great Mo- 
zart, devotes much space to him and his letters 
to his mother. lie died in 1844. 

Karl is passed over by Nissim in almost utter 
silence! Why? A curious question, consider- 
ing that he was his stepson. 

AVe can give a few notes, however, in relation 
to him, which seem to lead to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Jameson's "poor music master" was such 
only in the sense in which a wealthy English 
traveller would use the term, especially if it 
points a sentence epigrammatically. Wo have 
not the moans at hand of determining the date 
of his birth — doubtless Holmes gives it — nor of 
his settlement in Milan. But that he ranked 
well in that city among the musicians and teach- 
ers, is clear, from tlie fact that he directed the 
private concerts in the house of a wealthy Ital- 
tian named Casclla. For instance, April 16th, 
1824, Beethoven's " Christ on the Mount of Ol- 
ives" was sung there, Karl Mozart directing, and 
hh pvpil^ Constanza, daughter of Casclla, play- 
ing the accompaniment upon the pianoforte. 

In 1827, a concert was given in Milan, with 
the following announcement on the bills : 

*» Madame Ester Vansuest, wife of the artist 
for whose benefit the concert is given, and daugh- 
ter of the celebrated master of music, Monsieur 
Mozart, will execute," &c. 

Karl Mozart, not knowing that he had a sister, 
called upon the dame to get an explanation. 
She had presence of mind enough to attribute 
the announcement to an error of the printer, say- 
ing that she was an American by birth, and 
daughter of a Monsieur Moysard. ^he was una- 
ble to explain how her father had obtained the 
title of " celebro maestro di musica" — but had a 
crowded house, and gave great satisfaction ! 

In 1844, Karl Mozart was still in Milan, and 
held an office under the Austrian government. 

Two years ago he was invited to Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiue, to bo present at the centennial cele- 
bration of his father's birth. The following is 
his reply — at least in substance, for the style of 
the letter is not such as to make a translation 

ver}' easy. 

Milan, Jan. 17, 1856. 

Most valued and dearest Friend : — My answer 
to your interesting letter of the 7th inst has been 
delayed by a slight indisposition. I consider it a 
happy omen for the whole of the year which has 
jnst begun, that I have been made to rejoice 
through the reception of a letter from such a val- 
ued and dear friend — a friend, who has ever 
proved himself such, during a period, the length 
of which may be reckoned by the measure of 
generations. Were it poesible to add to the joy- 
ful feelings thus awakened, it would be done, my 
dear friend, by the precious and touching topica 
of your letter. 

^ How happy should I be, were I able to nnder- 
take the journey to so important, beautiful, and 
refined a city as Frankfort ! I cherish for it an 
especial reverence and inclination, both on ac- 
count of the many worthy people whom I have 
had the privilege of knowing there, and from the 
affection for it which I have inherited from my 
deceased father. Am I deprived the happinees, 
however, of being present at the festivitiet, which 
will celebrate hia centennial birthday; am I 
cut off from the delights, which the compontioot 



of my father, as performed by tlie artists there 
would aflbrd — artists whose fame and excellence 
reach back to remote times; and. what I chiefly 
lament — can I not have the satisfaction of prov- 
ing my thankfulness to those who took the first 
steps toward, and will take part in, the celebra- 
tion, which will add new lustre to the name of 
Mozart, and place him still higher in the opin- 
ions of the present generation ; am I deprived, 
I say, of all these delights: still, I pray and 
charge you, my dearest friend, to be the organ of 
communicating those feelings by which I am pen- 
etrated. You will certainly do this more ade- 
quately than I can, although not with more 
warmth. Especially do I pray you to communi- 
cate my best good wishes and thanks to Herr 
Andrd, whose father, as well as deceased sister, 
Madame Streicher, I had the honor to know, and 
whose family was always most warmly attached 
to mine. At the same time I send you a thous- 
and sincere good wishes, and embrace you most 

tenderly. 

Your devoted friend and servant, 

Karl Mozart. 

• 

We believe this gentleman was never married ' 
when, therefore, the now old man has passed 
away, there will be an end of the Mozart family ! 

A. w. T. 



Mendelssohn^B ''Elijah*' in Paris. 

(From the Luaion Musical World.) 

Elijah^ or rather a part of Elijah (the first 
part), has pa.s:}ed the onleal of Ptarisian criticism, 
and, as sincere admirers of Mendelssohn's genius, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our deep satis- 
faction at the knowledge of this result. At all 
events, half of Elijah may now, without danger, 
be cited, by universal Europe, among the classics 
of music. Paris has proclaimed it ; and we have 
some right to cherish the hope that the remaining 
half, when brought before that dread tribunal, 
may be equally rortunate. 

A perusal of the French papers which record 
the event has thrown us into an ccstacy. Beati 
sumus! True, some of the critics divide their 
admiration between the '* Triple Clavier*' of M. 
Alexandre (with the triple clavier playing of M. 
Daussoigne Mdhul), and the oratorio of Mendels- 
sohn. But that is germane to the national char- 
acter. Elijah was the pill, and the new invention 
of M. Alexandre the sugar, which concealed or 
modified the bitter flavor. You may see, in the 
midst of the glowing apostrophes of^ the feuilU' 
tanistes* an enthusiasm which is rather affected 
than real. Their descriptions of the music are 
warm, and, in many instances, graphic and cor- 
rect; but even those who profess the greatest 
reverence for its beauties are prone to apologize 
to their readers for the unhappy drawbacx that it 
is not exactly French. How, indeed, these 
gentlemen reason with themselves, can everything 
and everybody be French ? — which is a synonym^ 
for perfect. M. Maurice Bourges himself, who 
translated the book into his extremely inharmon- 
ious vernacular, and was instrumental in bringing 
Elijah before his countrymen, is compelled by 
insinuation to whisper "Peccavi — as tnough he 
had transgressed against the laws of decoruDL 
This enthusiast recommends, in the last i»ue of 
the Revue et Gazette Musical de Paris, the 
curtailment of the recitatives, as follows : — 

**In future auditions, which M. Pasdelonp, 
faithful to his mission will necessarily provide, we 
recommend him to suppress a portion of the 
recitatives, which become useless, eince the eom^ 
mente of the programme repHaee them." (I) 

If M. Bouives can point out one single recitative 
throughout the whole of Elijah wnich is not 
absolutely essential to the plan of the work, the 
interest of the story, and tne natural proffress of 
the music, he must be a shrewder man than we 
take him for. Where, we should like to know, 
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woald he begin ; Upon what namber would he 
fint la^ pitnane hands? M. Bouivefl himself 
owns, in a paragraph where French conceit is 
displayed to admii-ationf that making the proposed 
cnrtailment would be throwing treasures into the 
shade: — 

''The ruling rirtue of Frenchmen is not the 
Germanic patience. Curtailments made with 
intelligence often decide a success which unim- 
portant longueurs might compromise. Great 
riches have at times their danger. More accom- 
modating than probably Mendelssohn would have 
been himself, it is necessary in his intenjst to 
know how to throw into the shade a part of his 
treasures. This will insure to what remains the 
privilege of shining without detriment, and at- 
tracting the eye by a more lively brilliancy.*** 

M. Bourses is right in one conjecture. The 
composer of Elijah (the " austere biblical bard," 
as the France Musicale entitles him) would not 
have shown the least desire to accommodate the 
French ^* dilettanti by mutilating his work. 
Elijah has experienced ten years of decided 
success without the aid of paste and scissors. M. 
Bourges, to suit his own taste and that of his 
compatriots, can easily, if he pleases, manufacture, 
by means of the process he recommends to M. 
Pasdeloup, an edition $ui genervt — a Parisian 
^ edition de luxe" with die cuttings required to 
conciliate the absence of that ^''patience german- 
ique** which is not the dominant virtue of "*' the 
metropolis of European civilization." But ho had 
best not send it to JBnsland, unless for the recrea- 
tion of boardinff-school misses. Perhaps, after all, 
M. Maurice Bourges, when suggesting so mon- 
strous a piece of Vandalism, was ironical. Per- 
haps he merely intended to convey, through the 
medium of an amusing paradox, his real opinion 
of M. Pasdeloup, Who not only pays Mendelssohn 
the ill compliment of splitting his oratorio into 
halves, but aevotes the time that might have been 
so much more worthily filled up by the remaining 
part of Elijah, to a fantasia on the. ** triple 
Clavier," and a second ^ meditation" (!) of M. 
Gounod — ^for chorus and orchestra — on that same 
vnhappy prelude of Bach,t which had already 
been so curiously travestied, for violin, organ, and 
piano, by the composer of Sappho and the Nonne 
Sanglante. If such be the case, the translator of 
the text of Elijah has our entire sympathy; if 
not, we cannot rate him much higher than M. 
Paadeloup, who makes the first part of Elijah the 
last clap-trap in an ordinary " concertrmonstrc." 



Don Giovanni at the Academy of Music. 
The representation of Don Giovanni at the 
Academy of Music, last evening, had this advan- 
tage over all preceding ones — the part of Lepor- 
ello was rendered with an intelligence never 
before witnessed on our stage. The character has 
been strangely misunderstood by all who have 
previously attempted it Leporello is not a mere 
Dufibon, whose knavish tricxs and humors are 
intended to amuse the audience fttxn beginning 
to end of the extraordinary drama in which he 
takes part, but a shrewd man of the world, who 
never neglects his own interests amidst all the 
extravagance in which he indulges, and yet shows 
that he is not without some sense of humanity. 
The master g^ives the reins to his lusts without 
feelinff and without remorse, but the valet occa- 
sionally experiences some twinges of conscience, 
notwithstanding an uncontrollable propensity to 
aid the crimes of his master and a fuv enjoyment 
of the intrigues in which he shares. This is shown 
in the saddening change which sometimes inter- 
rupts the ffayest strains of the music, in his 
occasional determination to leave the service of so 
base a master, in the terror which he shows when 
compelled to^ address the statue of the Commen- 
datore, and in his unfeigned agony and remorse 
in the terrible closing scene. It was in this scene, 
which has hitherto l^en made one of the funniest 
in the opera, that the personation of Formes, last 
night, was most masterly. Instead of the grim- 
acting and chattering buffoon, who takes refuge 
under the table, where he contrives to keep the 

♦ •* Par unpltuvif eclat.** 

t In C— No. 1 of the Clavier hien TmnpM, 



audience in good humor until the curtain drops, 
he was natural, earnest, repentant, and in tne 
midst of his terror, like a faithful servant, not 
forgetful of his master. Nothine could be more 
moving than the tone in which he implored him 
to repent while there was time, or piore genuine 
than his terror at each fierce crescendo m>m the 
orchestra. So completely did he divest the char- 
acter of its ridiculous attributes, that it became 
absolutely pathetic, and Leporello, the knave and 
jester, sudacniy enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience, by showing that he was sensible of his 
own and his master's crimes. Throughout the 
opera the proprieties of the part were sustained 
with eoual felicity. The music was rendered with 
the artistic finish peculiar to Formes, and his voice 
told admirably in some of the concerted pieces. 

llie remaining parts were sustained with aver- 
age ability. Madame Lagrange, as Donna Anna, 
was artistic and careful, and sustained the part 
with dignity, but her voice has not the timbre to 
express the deep-settled grief which the music 
emoodies. Madame D'An^ri sang Zerlina*s music 
very pleasingly. The Vcdrai carina barely 
escaped an encore. Madame Caradori made a 
less successful Donna Elvira than we have seen 
on the same stage. She has not the sympathetic 
quality of voice which the passionate music of this 
love-lorn lady demands, and the part gained 
nothing of dramatic power in her hands. Gas- 
sier's Don Giovanni was a good performance, less 
mercurial and impulsive than some that we have 
seen, but utterly free from extravagance. The 
mise en seine at the end of the first act, was the 
most brilliant that wc have ever witnessed on the 
Academy stage. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Ullman on the success of his representation of 
Hell at the end of the piece, although great pains 
had evidently been bestowed upon it ; and would 
sug^^t that he leave it out altogether in future 
performances. The effect of the tinale will be in 
less danger of being marred or destroyed. 

Eve. Post. 



From my Diary, Ho. 20. 

Jan. 11. — All things considered, the most tho* 
roughly delicious, enjoyable, soul-satisfyinfr roasic, 
thus far, this winter — excepting, of coarse, HandeVs 
" Messiah " — I heard this evening in the Motet by 
Bach, the " Miriam's Song " by Schubert, and Fa- 
ther Hanptmann's Sacred Song, as sung at Chicker- 
ering's Rooms, last evening, under the direction of 
Mr. Dresel. 

Ah, mel will the time never come when some 
large choral and orchestral society in Boston can af- 
ford to sing this Schubert composition, Haydn's 
** Storm,'* Beethoyen's ** Opfer Lied " and " Meeres- 
stUle,** Mendelssohn's "^ Walpnrgis NighC and tho 
many other exquisite pieces of this character, which 
the greatest masters have not disdained to write ? 

Jan. IS. — Here is a bit of a " puff** — but an hon- 
est one. The subject is a lithograph — a bird's eye 
view — like those of which every American traveller 
brings home more or less as remembrances of for- 
eign cities. It is a portrait of our Alma Mater— old 
Harvard^taken from an elevated point on the east- 
em boundary of the College groonds, and looi^ing to 
the west: We have had nothing like it before ; and 
if a sincere commendation in Dwigbt's Journal can 
assist those who executed it to draw from it some 
daily bread in these times, when their business is al- 
most entirely cut off, that commendation is heartily 
bestowed. Besides the main view of the College 
grounds and ediBces, new chapel and all, we get the 
distant landscape, including Mt. Auburn, away to 
the fine-wooded hills which limit the prospect to tho 
west, and separate views of Longfellow's house, 
Washington's Headquarters, the Law School, Prof. 
Agassix's residence, the Observatory, and Divinity 
Hall. 

Where, of whom, and at what price, it may be ob- 
tained, the reader will learn as soon as it is— adver- 
tised. 



Nbw York, Jan. 18. — You have heard, of 
course, of our ^ Children's Aid Society." This 
institution has lately extended its sphere of use- 
fulness beyond the original limits, and opened a 
branch office, from whence unemployed females 
are sent to the West, to be provided with homes 
and work. For the furtherance of this special 
object, our young resident artist, Mr. Golpbkck, 
(who has lain perdu since last Spring.) gave a 
concert last Saturday night, assisted by yarioos 
other artists. This was the programme : 

PAST I. 

1— Hyinoe tn d1« Hadk lAehn«r. 

The Ocmian Ll«dvrkrmits. Cmidartnr Hnr Panr 
2— Trio \n D minor, op. 88, for Piano, Violin and VtolnoccUo. 
1 Allegro moltOf 2. Andante. 8. Seherao, 4. Allegro 

mnito Goldbeek. 

Mea«rs. Hollenhaoer, Bergner and B- Ooldbcck 

8— Cavatloa, **■ Una toc* poeo fa,** RohIbL 

MIm K. L. Wi I llama. 
4— Ia Tte dcs Flfon, Horecan fantaatlqoa poor le yiolen, 

Moltonhauar. 
Mr. Bfollenbaaer 
6 -The If 111, L^rlc Pnen, for Voice, Piano and Tlolonrello, 

Kreutaer. 
Mce<vR Ooilmette, Kleter and King. 
i, I a. " iDiprompru." Ktade favorite de Llist, V mhi. .Cboptn. 

^ I b. Sd Beherso in B ttat minor, op. 81, Cbopia. 

K. Ooldbeek. 

PAET u. 

7— Seranade, Abt. 

The German LlederkrAU. 

8—" Idjile," for Tloloncrllo Servaia. 

Mr. F. Kletaer. 

9— Ranting Tower, Bnllad Tteb. 

Miea B. L. WilHantf. 

10— El Torreador, Adhemar. 

Mr. Charlea OallmeCte. 
11— Andanta oon moto and Finale from the Gh«nd Sonata 

AppaHdunaCa, for the Piano, op. 67, F min.. .BeethoTcn. 
B. Goldbeek. 
12— Potpoorrl finran the Daughter of the Beglment. 
The Qernan Lladerkfana. 

Mr. Goldbeek was warmly welcomed back to 
public life by the audience. He has employed 
his sununer retirement well, having composed 
the Trio mentioned on the programme, and also 
a Symphony. The Trio, of which one hearing 
can hardly give a correct impression, did not 
seem to me quite as attractive as some of his 
minor pieces. It. appears to be a very fair, and 
in parts quite elaborate composition, but it is 
wanting in that melodiousness which distinguishes 
the " Aquarelles," for instance, and some pas- 
sages are more far-fetched than originaL It 
struck me, too, as if the string-instruments were 
not always rightly treated. However, take it all 
in all, it is a very praiseworthy eflfort for the first 
Trio of a young composer, and promises much 
for the future. Mr. Goldbeck's performance of 
this piece was excellent ; still more so, and very 
beautiful indeed was his rendering of Beethoven. 
I only regretted that he did not give us the whole 
of the glorious Appassionata. That Andante eon 
moto — what a heartrstirring thing it is I In the 
moreeaux from Chopin, the pianist did not please 
me as well; they were correctly played, but 
without the true spirit. 

The Liederkranz were admirable in their first 
two numbers. It giyes the muac-lover great en- 
joyment to listen to so well drilled and under- 
standing a chorus of men's voices. By careful 
and frequent practice, this Society have improved 
greatly since last Spring. A beautiful solo in the 
" Serenade " was very finely sung by a gentle- 
man with an exceedingly agreeable tenor voice. 
MoLLENBAUKR and Ki^ETZKR both gave great 
satisfaction. The latter is quite equal to Yieux- 
temps in drawing from his instrument the most 
beautiful tones which it possesses. He plays 
with feeling, too. Dr. Guilmettb regaled us 
with a German Volkslied, which was sung by 
FoRMKB, in answer to an encore, at the Thalbei^ 
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Testimonial, and it was unmistakably evident 
that this gentleman did his utmost to closely copy 
the great basso. He may have thought he suc- 
ceeded ; indeed he seemed to ; but I believe few 
of the audience did, and in my opinion he would 
do better another time to leave those " awful low 
notes," and confine himself to a smaller compass, 
in which his voice is really quite fine. 

It only remains for me to notice Miss Wil- 
liams, and " thereby hangs a tale." This poor 
girl, (who rejoices in the rather absurd title of 
the " Welsh Nightingale,") was inveigled to this 
country by an agent of Bamum*s Museum, with 
the representation that she was to appear under 
the same circumstances, and enjoy a similar 
career as Jenny Lind and Catharine Hayes, or 
whoever else it was whom Bamum brought out. 
Very inexperienced must she, or particularly her 
advisers, have been, to believe this story ; enough, 
it was believed, and Miss Williams came over 
here, to find that she was engaged to sing at 
Bamum*s Museum, (as it is still called, though it 
has long since passed out of Barnum's hands,) 
a place which, though by no means disreputable, 
is very far from refined or genteel. 1 believe she 
got rid of her engagement as soon as possible, 
and has since been travelling about the country, 
and given one concert here, endeavoring to gain 
the money to return to her home. She has an 
uncommonly fine, clear, strong voice, which is 
also quite flexible, and well trained. Her sing- 
ing of Una voce was correct and spirited, but 
rather unpolished ; but in the ballad she was 
quite in her element, and sang it exceedingly 
well. May her efforts prove successful ! 

This afternoon Mme. Johnson-Graever 
gave the first of three Matinees at Dodworth*8 
Saloon. The programme was, unfortunately, not 
a very attractive one, though the larger share of 
the performance thereof was in every way excel- 
lent. She gave us again the Trio of Littolf, 
which we heard at Eisfeld's Soiree, and which is 
much more attractive than the Concert Sympho- 
ny by the same composer. Besides this, she 
played a delicate, tinkling Campanella by Tau- 
bert, most exquisitely, and Liszt's Galop Chrom- 
atique with great spirit and execution. In .her 
performance, too, of a duet with violin, from 
OheroHj there was no fault to find. It is indeed, 
interesting to notice how she unites the force and 
fire of a man, with the soul and tenderness and 
delicacy of a woman. I can hardly imagine any 
female pianist who could excel her. though I sup- 
pose there are a few who do, such as Clara 
Schumann and Wilhelmina Clauas. But the for- 
mer is older than our Mme. Graever, both in 
years and experience of every kind ; arrived at 
her level, perhaps her young si.ster will equal her. 
Yet in this case again, the often repeated obser- 
vation holds ti-ue, that woman's creative genius 
seldom equals her imitative and reproductive 
powers. Mme. Graever would have done better, 
had she left two pieces of her own composition 
which were on the programme, unplayed. The 
first, ^^Lapriere (Tun Anffe" was beneath all criti- 
cism ; many an amateur student of music could 
write better things. The second, La chasse^ was 
somewhat more effective, but not significant 
enough to merit being produced in a concert room. 
In the drawing room it might have passed for a 
lively, pretty piece. The fair pianiste should no en- 
danger her laurels by mixing weeds among them. 
In the Trio, we missed Mr. Noll, whose place 



was iupplied, but not made good, by Mr. Appy. 
This gentleman's tone is perhaps purer and 
smoother than Mr. Noll's, but it was very evident 
both in the Trio and the Duet, that the one does 
not equal the other as a musician. Miss Milner 
and Mr. Perrino were the vocalists, but, by the 
choice of their songs, did .not much enhance the 
interest of the programme. Mr. Perring's deli- 
cious voice it is always pleasant to hear, in what- 
ever he sings ; but with Miss Milner the case is 

reversed. 

1 
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Orchestral. — The first concert of Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, with the inviting title, " Grand Beet- 
hoven Night," came off on Saturday evening, 
with most encouraging success.*" The audience, 
far larger than had been expected, filling at least 
two thirds of the Music Hall, proved that the 
enterprising conductor had not overrated the 
hunger and thirst for good orchestral music, even 
in these hard times. The orchestra was made up, 
to be sure, on the rather economical scale of six 
first violins, 4 second, 3 'cellos, 3 double bass, to 
the usual complement of wood and brass ; but no 
one could expect Mr. Z. to incur greater risk in 
these times, and his band was, for the number, 
remarkably select and effective. 

The first part of the programme was entirely 
music of Beethoven; and nothing could have 
better met the preference of cultivated Boston 
music-lovers, as the presence of that noble statue 
of the master there, by the lamented Crawford, 
beareth witness. Three of his noblest works were 
given. First his third Symphony, the '* Heroic," 
in which the master first stood forth in fully 
pronounced individuality of thought, sentiment 
and style, divested of all trace of anv Mozart or 
Ilaydn influence; a Symphony, in whicli, as 
measured by his fir^t and second, the composer's 
genius took a prodigious stride ; a work in every 
way as unique, as full of inspiration, vigor, infinite 
suggestion, as almost any work even of Beet- 
hoven's latest period. It has been more seldom 
heard here than most of the nine Symphonies, 
and it is the one which never has been really 
quite mastered by any of our orchestras. This 
time it chiefly needed a broad mass of strings ; 
otherwise, bating a few roughnesses, it was clearly, 
beautifully rendered, with much spirit, and a good 
deal, though hardly enough, light and shade. The 
entrance of portions of the band now and then 
in pianissimo was not so distinct as might be ; 
the strange episodical changes, especially in the 
last movement, need to be most carefully indica- 
ted ; but the Funeral March (second movement) 
was very impi'essively rendered, and the whole 
work profoundly occupied the attention of the au- 
dience, eliciting spontaneous and general ap- 
plause after each movement The Eroica made 
its mark ; but it ought to be heard again. AVhy 
not introduce it in one of the Aft^smoon Con- 
certs ? 

The Piano-forte Concerto, in G, one of Beet- 
hoven's most poetical works, tinged throughout 
with a deep and exquisitely dreamy feeling, was 
executed with perfect ease and graceful accura- 
cy by Mr. Satter. Nothing can exceed his 



passage playing. As to poetical conceptioii, 
sympathetic merging of the player in the music, 
there seemed something wanting. There were 
one or two affectations of manner, too, that were 
offensive ; such as that flinging of the hands high 
in air, and thus striking the chords thinly, and 
not with that close grasp which gets out their full 
body of tone. Sometimes in soft passages the 
sound failed to reach us in our remote seat ; it 
was never so when Jaell played. Mr. S. intro- 
duced two elaborate cadenzas of his own, in pla- 
ces left for tihem by the composer, after the tradi- 
tional way. The one in the first movement was 
artistic and in keeping ; that in the third move- 
ment less so, — ^mere bravura for the fingers. The 
wonderftil trill cadence in that tender little epi- 
sode, the Andante, is Beethoven's own and the 
trill was given (with both hands) with a fine ner- 
vous, passionate crescendo. But the general 
style of rendering the Andante was too ad Itbi- 
itum and sentimental. The orchestral parts went 
none too smoothly. Some of our modem critics 
scout the piano-forte Concerto altogether as a 
monster in Art, an absurd attempt to blend the 
piano with the orchestra. Whether they be right 
or wrong, the Concertos of Beethoven have too 
much of immortal beauty and poetry in them to 
be buried as a sacrifice to any theory. 

The happiest achievement of the evening was 
the superbly dramatic overture to Leonora^ the 
great one in C, or number three of the four he 
wrote. It stirred up true enthusiasm. One only 
wanted the splendid dozen of first violins which 
we Kad at the May Festival, to sweep up and 
scale the ramparts of that glorious crescendo near 
the close. 

The second part of the programme was all 
" light" music — ^too light for the dignity of a Phil- 
harmonic concert, if we except the splendid over- 
ture to ",Tell." To that " Coronation March " 
(or even to a fine set of Waltzes) by Strauss we 
could not object for once ; but that " Carnival of 
Venice" burlesque, with its dozen solos, and droll 
tricker}% seems, with all respect to our excellent 
Zerrahn, ** milk for babes" too young to go to 
evening concerts. Mr. Satter in place of his Erna- 
fit Fantatfia^hve his piano-forte transcription of the 
Tannhawer overture. We know how remarkable 
it is as a piece of executive pianism ; it is very well 
as an extravaganza at the end of an evening be- 
fore a small company; but with an orchestra 
present it was wholly out of place. 

German Trio. — We were unable to attend 
the first of the six concerts of this the fourth 
season, which took place at Chickering's on Mon- 
day evening. We are told there was a good 
audience and well pleased. The programme, at 
least the instrumental part of it, is worth record- 
ing: 

PKVt I. 

1— Grand Trio, op. 97, for Phno, Yiolln, and ^oIodc^IIo, 

BcethOTMt 
Allegro modf rato— Scheno, AIl«*gro— Andar.te canUbUe— 

Allegro moderiito. 
Carl HiUM, Ciirl Ouertoer, If. Jungnlekel. 

PART II. 

2— Cava*^iDA lf#y«rlM«r 

2— Quartette in D. fir two y}oliiui, Viola and Violoncello, 

Haydn 
C. Oaertner, H. Efchler, 0. Elchler, H. Jnnf nirkel. 
4— Aria! "Ah! mon fllV' lley«rb«ar 

PART III 

6 — Quintette, In Q minor, fur two Violinn, two Violas 

and VioloD<*e!lo, Hosart 

Allegro— M«riuett« Ale/ret to —Andante ma non troppo — 

Adaiiio— Allegro. 
HcMra. 0. Oaertner, H. Kichier, F. Zoehler, H. Jungnlckel. 

The vocal selections (from Rolterl and Le 
Prophete) were by a young lady announced as a 
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very promising amateur, — her first appearance. 
We are requested to state that her name is Miss 
CoRDKLiA M. Hardwick; that she has been a 
pupil of Sig. Guidi, of Mr. Arthurson, and more 
/ recently of Mr. Gartner; and that her friends 
regard her as having great talent and as destined 
to become " a prima donna of the America." 



Concert by Miss Abby B. Fay.— Trcmont 

• 

Temple, Tuesday evenintr, Jan. 19ih. Decidedly an 
interesting; debut. The young lady prepossessed 
us from the outitet by her simple, modest, unaf- 
fected manner. There were even genuine and not 
unpleabing traces of timidity in the first breaking of 
the ico before a largo audience, a real public. Her 
voice wc found very bcauiiful in qualiiy, clear, pow- 
erful, always true, and if not posiiivcly sympatlictic, 
yet not at all hard or glassy, but soft and rich and 
truly musical. We hhould say it is not so much 
nnsympnilieiic, as indifferent; not that it is incapable 
of becoming the vehicle of passion, but that the 
experience is wanting; it warbles in a childlike 
manner out of a fresh and undeveloped nature. It is 
a true soprano, reaching not very hi};h, and soon 
growing 8li«;htly veiled and HImy as it descends, even 
among the middle tones. This took so much from 
its general character of freshness, that we could not 
but suspect the influence of a cold. 

Miss Fay^s pieces were the same, wiih one excep- 
tion, OS those sung at her first (private) concert: viz- 
Fidanzata^ hy Pacini, Qai la vfjce^ and Corn* e bello. 
In all. the first observation to bo mndo is this: Sho 
executes the * difficult* things far l)ctter than siic docs 
the simple ones; she vocalizes better than she sinffi. 
She 13 uniformly tamo, indifferent, imperfect in the 
slow melodies, the introductory arias, in nil pure 
cantilena; these she delivers as a good school girl 
recites verses. Her spirit is first roused and she 
shows signs of life, only when she dashes with her 
bright voice into the bravura passages. Then she 
revels with a birdlike joy and facility in rapid run^ 
trills, staccatos, chromatic scales, cchos, &c. and 
seems in her element; — though wo do believe her 
capable of more ; more and deeper must lie in her 
undeveloped, else we should not have found her 
song so interesting. Her trill is beautiful ; her echoes 
(in an ''Echo Waltz" composed for her by her 
teacher, Sig. Bekdelarx, and full of all sorts of 
curious phrases echoed) were among the most ring- 
ing, airy and perfect that we have heard. But her 
most finished art lies in the bright ttaccato passages 
in the high notes. Otherwise her feats of florid 
vocalization are more remarkable for facility and 
naturalness than for much artistic finish. But there 
is in them the promise (or at least the possibility, 
with wise and thorough training) of a great singer in 
that kind. 

The wisest training, though, it seems to ns, were 
that which should make her mistress of plain and 
simple melody, of the pure, expressive cantabiU style 
— in short of tinging^ rather than of vocalization. 
There is danger, as our friend wrote last week, of a 
fatal facility in this latter. To sing well the opening 
Andante melody of Q/ula rocs were the higher, wor- 
thier art ; bat this art Miss Fay has not What does 
she need so mnch as such education both of voice 
and feeling, as wonld be found in the careful study 
and practise of some of those songs of Mozart, which 
are the very sool of melody, even the simplest, as 
Vtdrai earino f 

With all the coldness just remarked— only a vir- 
gin coldness as we trust — there were certain acqoired 
mannerisms, imitations of expression, not only false 
in point of taste, bot dangerous in the long run to the 
integrity of the voice itself. Snch were a habit of 
too frequent and exaggerated aecent, (a modem and 
Yerdi-ish affectation), and a way of whipping out, 
as it were, a strong first note, instead of striking it 



fairly and squarely. The plain, lar^e, honest Italian 
eantttbile is what most of all she seems to need. We 
feel in duty bound to state frankly these impressions, 
because the lady indicates so much real talent; and 
it is all in her favor, that she is indifferent as yet in the 
matter of expression, instead of having fallen like so 
many into the ovcrlniense and physical thin^; which 
some lovers of the modern Italian opera call passion, 
With fine voice and talent, she has truth of nature, 
and the best culture is her due. 

We have to thank Miss Fay for the good taste 
with which henroncert was mnde up. Instead of the 
usual feeble or dap-trap miscellany, a small orches- 
tra, led hy August Frikb, gave ns a couple of 
movement's ca«-h from Beethoven's first and Mo- 
znn*s "Jupiter" Symphony ; aNo a couple of lighter 
pieces. Siir- Bendelari's graceful piauo accompani- 
ment added much to the charm of the vocal pieces. 
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Harvard Musical Association. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association of the 
musical sons of Harvard and such kindred spirits as 
have joined them, was held on Monday evening, Jan. 
18th, at the Revere House. The society during the 
twenty years of its existence has been strictly private 
in its nature ; its doings and delightful anniversaries 
have not passed into the newspapers. It has not 
bomo any direct or public part in the musical move- 
ment of our times ; but indirectly it has exerted not 
a little influence in that movement. The enthusiasm 
of its members, and the interest of its annual busi- 
ness and convivial meetings has increased from year 
to year ; and it seems now time to lift the veil and 
let all whom it concerns know what uood times may 
be had, what good things done, by making music as 
it were the bond of union between the various arts 
and branches of a liberal culture, — by an association 
of educated gentlemen for the promotion of the 
cause of Music At least it becomes this Journal, 
which was originally in some sense the child of the 
Association, and which has ever been its only organ, 
read as it is by all its mem()ers, to furnish to those 
members some slight record of hours too bright to 
be forgotten. 

The H. M. A. grew out of a little musical club of 
undergraduates at Harvard University, called the 
"Pierian Sodality." It was formed in 1837, on 
Commencement day, and was at first a union of ac- 
tual and past ^^ Pierians." The objects were partly 
social, partly practical. It was hoped that such a 
ufiion would lead to a fuller recognition of Mnsic 
among the branches of a liberal culture in the Uni- 
versity ; that funds might be raised in course of time 
for the foundation of a Musical Professorship ; that 
a Musical Library might be collected ; but above all, 
that the mere association of educated men in snch a 
cause would tend to raise the general respect for Mn- 
sic, at that time not by any means profound or 
hearty. The Professorship is still in the future, 
thongh Alma Mater has done something, has em- 
ployed a teacher of singing in the College walls. The 
Library has become a notable and solid fact, as we 
shall see. But the chief fruits of the union are 
found in the social impulse which it has given to 
musical culture in the highest sense. Confined 
chiefly in its memberships to graduates, it has also 
added to its numbers not a few other gentlemen of 
musical, literary and artistic cnltnre, and now com- 
bines a weight of character which cannot hut have in- 
fluence. By the exertions of its members our noble 
Boston Music Hall became a fact; in them this 
Journal of Mnsic found its first encouragement ; the 
first Chamber (Quartet) Concerts were given in Bos- 
ton under their auspices ; and constantly suggestions 
spring np at its meetings which lead to public action. 

But our space forbids us to pnnne this history 
now. — To return to the Annual Meeting. The 
hours from 7 to 9 P. M. were devoted to basinesf , 
the President, Henry W. Pickering, in the chair. 
Reports of Treasurer, Librarian, and Directors were 
read, showing the affairs in a flourishing condition ; 
assessments were paid in with mach alacrity ; new 



members were elected, and as an honorary member, 
the distinguished organist of Temple Church, Lou- 
don, Edward J. Hopki!I8, Esq , author of the cel- 
ebrated work on the *' History and Constroction of 
the Organ,*' a gentleman, whose wise and friendly 
counsels are warmly appreciated by those who have 
had in charge the procuring of the grand oi^n for 
our Music Hall. The deaths of our late treasurer 
and valued member, Charles H. F. Mobrino, and 
of the sculptor Crawford, who was an honorary 
member, were noti(*ed by fit resolutions and re- 
marks. Officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows, (the President holds office for four years): 

Vice PresidaU, J. 8. Dwipht. 

Off. Sec,, l>r. J. B. Upham. 

Bee. -Sec., Henry Ware. 

Treasurer^ J. P- Putnam. 

Directors at large, J q. F. Shimmin. 

At nine o'clock the folding doors were thrown 
open, connecting three sumptuous parlors of the Re- 
vere House into one, and revealing tables furnished 
with every luxury of uste and sight and smell. It 
was indeed a most artistic supper. The seal and 
tasteful inventiveness of " mine host" Pearson can- 
not be too highly complimented. The splendid va- 
ses, the profusion of sweet-scented flowers, the elab- 
orate emblematic ornaments, in which confectionary 
had risen to a Fine Art, combining flddles, harps 
with a thousand strings, and horns of plenty, in a 
manner most appropriate to the occasion, were the 
theme of general admiration. About forty members 
and invited guests sat down to supper, after the 
good old English convivial prelude of Nim nobi§. Do- 
mine, song by a choir of members, led hy brother J. 
C. D. Parker. The same would steal away from 
the table, at intervals between the toasts and speech- 
es, to a noble Chickcring Grand, and sing part-songs 
by Mendelssohn, and other pieces. Wc had also a 
piano duet by brothers Parker and Willcox, songs, ite. 

Many bright and serious sentiments were offered 
and happily responded to in the course of the even- 
ing. The President evinced the happiest faculty in 
calling out; no one escaped. George 8. Hillard 
spoke to "* The Association," and toasted the ** Mu- 
sical Press," which responded with allusion to ** The 
Poets,** of whom anon. Dr. Upham spoke in a 
charming vein of his " Organ ** pilgrimage in Europe. 
The worthy Treasurer, always prompt and eloqoent» 
tantalized ns with a description of Don Giovanni, as 
he had just heard it in New York, and said the 
Hades scene was "■ wonderfully life-like — at any rate 
as near the reality as he hoped ever to witness**! 
** Beethoven** (his colossal bust frowned from behind 
the president's chair,) of course called up the ** Dia- 
rist.** The mnsic of Mr. Southard (who is a mem- 
ber of the Association) called out glowing tributes 
from brothers F. H. Underwood and others; and 
there were speeches, witticisms, sentiments, from Dr. 
Bowditch, Dr. H. O. Clark, Dr. Derby, and brothers 
Sturgis, Chickering, and many more, too nnmeioiis 
to mention. 

But the poets. There sat Longfellow, who whis- 
pered that he wonld "fold np his tents like the Arabs, 
and silently steal away,*' if pressed for speech or 
song (we had himself, and that was the main thing): 
With Holmes, the *' autocrat," we were more fortn- 
nate ; he read ns verses, one of his truest, sweetest 
lyrics, of which he here tends ns, not precisely the 
original, but 

VariaHons on am Aria pUtvtd wOkotd nmtie at tho 
meetinff of tho Harvard Muiieal Attoeiatiom, Jon. 
18<A, 18^. 

One molten cluster let me elum 

Of grapes that wore the purple stain,— 
No maddening draught of seorehing fiaate 

Bot leaf and bloesom-filtered rain, 
Sweet with the musky earth's perADtme, 
Bed with the burning glow of dawn, 
Still fiower-like in its breath and bloom,«* 
The soul of sunuaers dead and gone ! 
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Ah, not alone their sunsets lie 

Dissolved in this empurpled glow, 
But sounds and shapes that will not die 

Run with its current's crimson flow ! 
The music of the silent tongue,— 

The flying hand that swept the keys, — 
The broken lute, the harp unstrung, — 

We listen and we look for \ hese. 

Hark ! while the dimpling fount is stirred, 

The far off echoes move their wings, 
And through the quivering past is heard 

The murmur of its myriad strings. 
Once more that old remembered strain ! 

The Prima Donna's locust-cry ! 
And hush, for memory breathes again 

Some lost '* Pierian" melody ! 

And so we will not call him thief 

Nor hold him guilty of a sin 
Who plucks away one ivy-leaf 

Or smooths the panther's spotted skin ; 
For if we steal the brightest wine 

We do the thyrsus little wrong, 
Since all the jewels of the vine 

Were thrown her by the Ood of Song ! 

Lowell, too, not to be outdone by the Doctor's 

** barrel organ," took, out " his revolver " and made 

most felicitous hits in a series of the wittiest 
imprompto verses, fall of musical allusions. They 
ou)(ht to grace this narrative ; we don't despair of 
getting them after the poet has had time to see how 
good they were — And so we mu.st break abruptly 
off, postponin{r what we have to say of the Musical 
Librriry of the Association, except (because in type, 
and time to go to press) a good part of the 

LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 

The additions to the Library dnring the past year 
have not been so nnmcrons as in some former years, 
about one half of the Library appropriation having 
been expended in binding; and repairing such vol- 
nmes as required it. ♦ * * * 

The new Catalogue is now at the service of the 
Asso<:iation, with a slip, (giving the additions made 
during the past year. It will be observed that several 
works hove been presented to the Library by the gent- 
lemen whose names are given beneath the titles; 
those not so designated, having been purchased by 
the Library Committee. 

I det^ire to notice especially, in ihid connection the 
continued liberality of Mr. Nathan Richardson in 
presenting; to the Assioriation the magnificent edition 
of the works of J. S. Ba(;h, published by the '*Buch- 
Gesellschaft" of Leipsic, which is perhaps the finest 
musical publication of the time. The sixth annual 
volume of this work was received a few days since 
from Mr. Richardson, on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. 1 should add that Mr. Richardson has 
shown the same liberal spirit, in all the purchaseM 
that the Association has made from him, at various 
times. 

I wish however, to commend this example to the 
members of the Ajssociation. In past time a large 
proportion of the additions to the Library accrued 
in this way. Glancing over oar collection, one is 
strnck by the fact how largely the Association is in- 
debted for its Library to some of its earlier members. 
It if not, I trust improper to mention here, the names 
of the President of iho Association, of Henry Gas- 
sett, Efq., and the late Rt. Rev. Dr. Wainwrighr, as 
among the most con«picuoos for this virtue. The 
annual assessment of members ii merely a nominal 
sum, and it would be an easy matter for every indi- 
vidual connected with us to make an annual oflTering 
to the Library to t^tify to his allegiance. Manv 
members have in their possession, works upon musi- 
cal subjects, books of history, biography, criticism or 
theory that would find their proper place upon our 
shelves; compos^itions, too, Mnsic, modern or an- 
cient, that illustrate the history of the art should be 
there. I would not, with the bihlio mania which 
should undoubtedly animate a diligent and faithful 
librarian, ask for everything and anything, I would not, 
liek a Mohammedan, file away and preserve every 
scrap of paper, on which St. Cecilia's name might, by 
chance, be inscribed ; I do not ask fur the trash that 
comes every day from the modern press, but would 
rather consume some that we already possess. — But 
I would ask that books or compositions of enduring, 
permanent value, wjiich may l»e in the possession of 
any member, and not essential to the comforts of his 
daily life, should be given to the Library of our As- 
sociation. A fragment may sometimes supply a hia- 
tuM vaid^ dfflendus existing in some treasure that we 
already possess, and any complete work of a great 



master will always find a vacant place awaiting it. 
Duplicates even, are desirable, for opportunities oft- 
en present of exchange with othem, for works in 
which our catalogue is deficient. Gentlemen who 
may not have such works in their possession, or who 
cannot dispense with them, might always compound 
the matter with our Treasurer, who would Im* glad 
to receive at any time subscriptions to the Library 
fund of the year. 

Attaining our majority nt this Twenty-first annual 
meeting, we may congratulate ourselves on having, 
in a very quiet, modest way, done something for the 
cause of music in the community in which we live, 
and something for our Alma Mati£B, whose honored 
name we Ijcar. And it cannot but be to all of ns a 
gratifying fact that we number omong our memlicrs, 
a recognized oflUccr of the University whose function 
it is to instruct in Music. His name, as yet, is far 
down in the Annual Catalogue, among the Proctors, 
the Academical officers of Justice, and is not yet 
thought worthy to be put into choice Latin to make 
one among the solemn periods of the Triennial : hut 
the art of Music has got a foothold within the Col- 
lege walls, and sacred music under thU instructor 
forms a part of the daily worship of the College 
Chapel, so that we have good ground to hope for bet- 
ter things. Looking forward to the distant day when 
the Professor of Music shall have a chair upon the 
foundation of our Association, which was one of the 
objects proposed in the origin of our Associotion, 
let us endeavor to collect for him a Library worthy 
of his office and of its founders. 

I have in former Reports alluded to the factof onr 
Library having outgrown its shelves and become too 
valuable to be longer expo<:ed to the chances of 
accident to which it has always been more or less li- 
able, while in the custody of an individual. I am 
happy therefore, to he able to state to the Associa- 
tion that the Directors, in the exercise of the power 
given them have been for some time, in conference 
with the Librarian and Trustees of the Boston Ath- 
ensBum, and will probably be able to effect some 
agreement with them by which our books can have 
an alcove in the Atlienoenm Library, where thev can 
at all times be conveniently consulted bv our mem- 
bers, and l)C delivered to them by the Librarian of 
that institution, thus gaining a safe and commodions 
place of deposit and reference, and the attention of 
the Librarian in receiving and delivery ; the details 
of the arrangement have not l>een concluded, but we 
have reason to believe that our proposal will be ac- 
cepted by the Trustees, in which event the books 
will be shortly removed there where they may prob- 
ably continue until wo inaugurate the Harvard Pro- 
fessor of Music. 



Ilavinf engaged the si>rvtres of the most celehxmtcd 
Oratorio Sl>iger, 



Apologetic. Here we are at the last moment* 
columns full, press waiting, and there are still concerts 
to be noticed, letters, good things from the "Diarist," 
news, reviews, chit-chat — every thing we meant to 
have had in— vainly crying for admission. But the 
press is inexorable ; the forms are not made of India 
rubber ; the clock will not go back. Verily we have 
cut our cloth out wrong this week. 



Jlitij^rtis^m^nts* 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By the Orchestral Fnloii, 

EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARI< ZBRRAIIN, Conductor. 

Q^Doors open at 2— Concert to commeoce at 8 o*c!ock. 
Q7-Packa£ e of Six tickets, Si. Single ticket*, 25 ctR. 
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A NEW VOLUME 

Ditson's Edition of Standard Gperas/ 



OLIVEB DITSON ft CO., 277 WH/hlngfon Street, 
publixh cliU dHy (he OPiduA OV LVCliY'AlA Du::GIA, for 
the Piano Forte, being rhe tenth Tnlutue of '' Ll.Bon^a EJiiiou 
of Stmdanl Operan." Prfoe Two DoU-*rn. 

The Si'ries now coinpri$>efl Ernani, Lucia, Tkotatork, snd 
LucsEZiA, two Tola, each, tIs : with Voriil fWow, and Piuno 
Solo. Al<v>, SONMAMBOLA, Vocal, and Do:* Oiotanm, Pi.>tno. 
The uniform pricw bfing, for the Voral ccpie», with ItaliAD 
and KnirliHh word^, S8, and for the Instruuieutal, ^ each. 

Bold by all Miu>lc Ikalertf. 
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Will on the KTenloga of 

Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 23 and 24, 

Offer to the Public 

Two Oratorio Performances, 

with Um addition of the following eminent ArtlsU of Mr. UU- 

msn'a Troupe, 

JHme. Carmdort. 

Mtss Mtlner and Hr. Perrlni^, 

Tooirnea with 
Mt«s Mary E. Hawley, of N«w Tork t 
Mrs. Horwood, 

Messrs. Adams and 'Wetherbee, 

and otheri of oar i«<td 'neJVoealisti 

The Oratorio* to be giren are 
Mendelssohn's '* Bljjah," Saturday. Jan. 23d, 

— AHD — 

Haydn's ** Creation, " Sunday, Jan. 24th. 

Th^ QoARTiTTB In *' ElUah" to be dunr by fome of our hvt 
rei^iilenr. VocHlistn, and the '' Anorl Trio" by thf* thri« Boyii of 
the t^fiuRCH or THE ADTB:fT. With th« Full Chori;s of the 
Sorittty, and a PuwERruL Orchbstba, It is bfiic^ed that thcM 
two perforoiancMi will be wurthy the liberal aupport Of the 
public. 

Oarl Zbrrarn 1 r««^„-**-. 

Gael AygcnuTi } Conduclcw. 

J. C D Parrcr, Organiet. 

Ticket* admitting one perron to both Oratorlm. with Re>«Tred 
8eat8, at ta^ will \\9 for mie on Tuf^dHy mornini;, J.inunry 
19rh, at rht* Music 8utr« of Meitom Hu««h?1I & Rl'-h:irdann. No. 
291 Wa-ohinginn Srreft, and on the er«>nirig:i of the perfnrm- 
nnr*-n. Single Tickets without referred seats may b« had at 
Sleaeh. • 

QZ^ Doors open ar. 6 : Concert to commence at 7 oVIock* 

L. D. DARNKS, SiCRiTARr. 
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At the Booms of Messrs. Chiokerins it Sons, 
WKDNESDAT, Jan 27th, 1858. 

W. A. MOZART, bom January 27, 175G: died 1791. 

AMlsUng Artlsts-Miixi RLLKN IlOr.U'^. Mr W. SCIiaAUB- 
8TAKDTER, Mr. W SCliULTZK. 

Director— OUST AV 8ATTKR. 
FBOGBAMME. 

PART I. 

1 — OTfrture— ZiuherflBfe, arninpHl by O. Setter 

2— SoD'.ta, (in A,) for Piano and Violin,. W. Schultaa k Batter 
8— a— Firsr Fanrai>ie, (D miuor), 
fr— Fngue, (C major), 
(—Rondo uf the Sixth Cnncerro. (R flat), 

arranged and embvliiflied with two great Ca- 
denia.<<, by J.N. Hummel 

PART II. 

1 — Overture- Fiiearo, arrangiid hy Q. Batter 

2—'* 11 mio tesoro,'' Air from " Don OioTMnni." 

Win l^ehranbstaedter 
8— Sonata eoncerfante, in 8 moTemrnta. (D), 

for two Piduoe, Mi»a Kllen Ilollis and Satter 

PART III. 
1— Tarlationn (in D). for Piano and Violln.W. Schultaa k Satter 
2— •• Di««8 Bildni;-*,'' Aria frtm *' Z.iub«rfl6ie. 

Wm. 8ehranb«taedter 
8— Symphony, (JupUer,) arranged by O. Satter 

The two Pianos are from the celebrated Manu&etory of 
Chiik«ring k Son^. 

The Ornamvntal part has been kindly furnished by 0. W. 
Roeth, Ksq. « 

The six flrst rows of srafs are Trserrn^ exprvKf ly fbr l^Hlrf. 

ArrHngt;in4*ntii hnrv be«>n made lor the reception of Ladiea' 
mpparMl during the Fcstivnl. 

Doors will b«» open at 6»^ oVlo-'k Exercises to begin at 8 
prerisflr. 

A' litiiited number of c.-irU for a-linlsoion ilrltvered, on a 
written upplioMtio: lo OUS I'AV SATrKIl, 

. bill 8 Van Uen«i>«fltter Place. 

No tit'kcts for sale ; no appliintioriS re'-rif (^ iifrcr Jan. 23d, 

CHAMBER CONOEETS. 

NINTH 8 K A S N . 

THE MFVDEUSSOIIN QUTNTKITE CLURS Fomth Onn- 
ftrt will f*.ki' plAvv on lUKSDAY KVKMNti, Vvh 2d. at 
MestTM. Oiiickirinq's Koou^. They will be n.«Kl^^•d by Mrs. 
M. N. HoTDRN. Viwi'l.*', iind Mr H J. Lano. Piiniits. 

BcetlioTi'i.S E mitior QnNrtftto will Ih* n*p<Mted. and a new 
Quttrtctte in K Hit by Moxtri. Mr. Lang wiU pla> in Ueet- 
hovttu'R C nil (ir Trio, etc. 
See progruinuie at inufiic stnreM. Concert at 7>^ precisely. 



Mr. CARL OAUTNKIl Ronounces that the Second Mustcal 
Soir^ will take pluee Vrb. 1, at Messrs. Chickering>>i Rooms. 

Tiekf ta to set of Six Concerts, 93. lialf set, •l.M. Single 
ticket tl. 



ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 

THP. QI?-rAST CONCERT (of the Scrlvsof Three) of the 
ORPIIKUS OLEK CLUU will t«ke plxce on SATURDAY 
EVENING, Kfh. 6th. at the MELODKON, undir rh« direc- 
tion uf Mr. Auocsr Kreissnan.^*. The Club will >•« kindly 
assisted by Miss LucT A. Doa>£, Vocalij>t,and Mr. lluGu Lrox- 
HARD. PlanlKt. 

Tirkvt^, GO cents each, may be had at the music Stores, 
and nt the door on the cTening. 

Concert lo commence at 7^ o'clock. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING & SONS 

Hkw noelTed th« foliowiof awards Ibr their exhibition of 

C^AJEO'O-iS^OZt.VXIS 

At the Fairs of 1866: 



FSOM TRB 

KasiMhiuetti ClutriUble Keehanio AMOeUtion, 

FOK THE 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** For most decided uid mcrltorloui ImproTementa," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THB BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



PROM THB 

American Institute, New Yoric, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PUOM THB 

PennsylTania State Agricultural Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At tke Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Thia HouM WBi established ia 1828i by JONAS CHIGKER- 
INO, and ap to the preaent time liaa ftimiihed 19,000 
PIA NOS. For the exbiUtion of thew Pianoe lo Um United 
SCatea and in England, thcj have been awarded— 

Eleren Gold Medals, 
Serenteen Silver Medale, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREROO]!IS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

^QB PRINTING MgBj and promptlr eiecaled at this dee. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOO-A-I-IST ceopii.A.xa'o>. 

Addreaa at Winthrop Hoaae, Boston, 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Booms at Sot. A. A. Miner's Choroh. . . . Sehool Street, Boston. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lais at the Seeond Preab. Chnreh), and again 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

"MXIOB. GABRIELI^B DBS LAMOTTB has the 

If A honor to announce that she baa resnmcd her Morning 
and Afternoon Claaata for the instmetion of Toang Ladles 
and Mlaaea on the Piano-Forte. 
Applieationa to bs made at 56 Hanooek Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported ham England) 

3^9? Broadway J N.T. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

Now Ready^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 

The following new volumes : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) $1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 9oth PSALM, *' Come, let 

us sing," (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper)... 68 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 

Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roa TBI nirrasioii ov 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDQE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART, (with anatomical illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAOELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressire Order, 
for the CultiTation of Part-Singing, 1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated ^ Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered CIsTichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, 5 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

55, carefully revised and corrected, 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 

Any of the above vrorks will be forvrarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J, A.. HOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, Meifr Tork« 

And at 69 Dean Street, Sobo Square, and 84 Poultry, London. 

OLASBES IN PIANO-FOBTE FLAYINa. 

Mr. F. W. HBSRBACH begs leave to utate to the eitiaena of 
Boaton and Roxbury that he la prepared to give Inatroetion in 
Piano-Vorte playing to amall elaaaea. 

Long experience and careftil examination of the av1)ject have 
eonvineed him, that bealdee the great aaving of ezpenae, he can 
offer some particular advaotagea in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young ntudent will be relieved of a great 
deal of wearlneaa which aecompaniea the practice of the Anger 
exerciaca, aealea, fte., and on which a final ancceaa ao much 
dependa. 

yor farther informaUon apply to Mr. M , at hia residence, 
Ionic Hall, Koxbnry ; or addreaa at the moaie atorca of 0. 
Ditaoo h Co. or Rnaaell h Richardson ; or at this offloe. 

OoToaxm, 1867. 

J.. C. D. PARKER, 

Initrnotor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 

3 HATWARD PLACB. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rettdemc« Mo« 56 Klmeolamd Btr*«t. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€mlin nf \\t l^ku aoit Ringing, 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

ijupobters of foreign music, 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, eomer of Kinth St. 

NBW YORK. 

C. BREV8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU810, 
701 BROADWAT. NSW YORK, 

Dipoi of Erard^i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO BfUSICAL LXBRART. 

0^ Ooostantly on hand a complete aaaortment of AmnkaB 

Pnbliea t lona. 



FOR THE YOUNQ PIANI8T, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BY 



Frloo $2.60. 



In teaching fho«e who are ntlil at the ootaet of their atndlea, 
the ioKtmctnr finda great dHBrntty In Mleetlng suitable pieces 
for the scholar to praef Ise by way of rrllef to hS« mechanical 
exerriSMi. A* the author of tbi* work rargeets In his prefaM, 
much depen«is upon a Judtrious choice In thin respect. This 
compilation Is mainly designed to meet the difllrulty. He has 
srranged hrrr a large eollH'tlon of rhort and piea^iog melo- 
dies, such aa can with Mfety be made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the fedlonaneaa of, dry finger rxercWo. In 
the eourae of thcM lirt le plerea, be Introduces one by one all 
the varlooa little nicvtieyof piano playing, with ropliioe notaa 
and explanarlona ma to the expi earion and method of ex«cnt- 
Ing them They serve net merely as uKful mechank-al exer- 
cicea Ibr the fingers, but also aa exnmplea of the many forma 
of piano paasttgcs. and aa an admirable preparation mr moie 
elabomte roni posit Ions, such aa are to be uken op by those 
whom he dealgnates aa ** in the aecond atage " of their atndlea. 

The ayaeem tif fingering, too, employed by thie grtat mai^ar 
la exrolleot, and rannot be too highly recommended. BvefT 
consideration la made for the anulter hand of the young papll, 
and the exerclaea err ao arranged a« to train It gradually Ibr 
the more expended '* grasps " pf the matured pianist The 
mecbanleal exerrisca Intersperwd are preparatory of what Ibl- 
Iowa, and are throughout disposed with a view to progreaalva- 
ncM. 

Thla " Onlde " cannot fldl to me«t a want which la greatly 
lUt. Publlahedby 

RXreSELL &. BI0EABD80N, 

281 Waahinston Street, Borton. 

THE MUSICIAN'S OUTDB, a large quarto of 80 pegea, con- 
taining the LIfB of Thalberg. Anal.vala of 4000 Muek-al Worka, 
Muriical Kogravinga, and two beautiful pleeea of Mnrl<'. &e. A 
book of great value to all mualclana. Sent to any adorcao on 
the receipt of fbur eenta in atamps to defray postage. 

TO RDITOKS. ->- RossuL k RicaASBaon will send yon tl 
worth of their lateet Musical Publlcatlona (pontage fkcel If yon 
will give the above advariiaement (Including Uila oScr) mm 
iwertion in your paper. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May bs addrraaed at Messrs. Russell k Rlchardsmn^ 
Music Stors, S91 Washington Street. 

SIGNOB AUaUSTO BENDELAEI 

OiToa Instmetion in Binding. 

Reoldene* Mo. 8tt Piacfcmc^ Street* 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Inatruetion on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and In the THBORT OF MUSIC. Addresa at hIa leal- 
dsnoe, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Mnale Storaa. 

Mr. ZERDAHELTI, 

The Ilungarian Pianiat, tnm England, bega to aonoanea that 
he will give Leaaona on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms §60 per quarter of 24 leaaona, two a wtnk ; §80 per 
quarter of 12 leasooa, one a week. 

Residence, 81 Somecaet atreei. Or addreaa at the Mewra. 
Chickeringa', or the mualo atore of Meat ra. Rnaaell k Rich- 
ardaon. 

Circulars, containing partleulazs, may bo ftrand oo appli- 
cation. 

W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST CTEMOR), 

Olvea inatruetion in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTB. 
Realdence No. 12 Marion Street. 
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(Suoccaaora lo Rsan k WATSixa,) 

^^^^^^^^^ Wholesak * Betafl Dcatas io 

AND UELODEOXre, 

From the moatcelebrafead 

Eaitem Manii&otGxies. 

WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
Ho. 61 Randolph Street, Chicafo, 111. 

TEBKB OF ADVEBTZSINa. 

FiraClnaertlon, perllne lOoli. 

Bach anbaequent insertion, per line fiots. 

For one eolnmn, ( 126 lines) first Insertion 812^ 

Do do each subsequent. . . . 86.00 

Special noUees (landed), sash insertion, p«r line 80 els. 
Paj^nants required In advance : for yearly advartlsamants, 
qnartarly In advance. 

yorSrsOTOOIi 8TBBBT. 
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For Dwlght'i Joniiial of Mutie. . 

A bw words to Young Amatenn of Music. 

By Daisy. 
II. 

In PaintiDg, the artist depends upon his sight 
for accaracj. The Poet has rules for the con- 
struction of his verses. But the Musician in his 
studies, relics solely on his delicate sense of hear- 
ing; and he must hear not merely ^vith his out- 
ward ear ; he must first recognize the power of 
music within his own soul, to be able to rcpro- 
dace it for the benefit of others. This is the rea- 
son why we so seldom, even among those who 
call themselves Amateurs, find one who is really 
deserving of the title. They will perhaps attend 
every concert within their reach, and extol to the 
skies this or that performer, but of the merits of 
the music they care nothing. If you were to in- 
quire why they wish to be thought lovers of mu- 
sic, you might be answered in one word : — 
Fashion. 

But we will suppose, dear reader, that you are 
truly an Amateur — you love Art for its own 
sake. You delight to awaken the spirit of Music, 
and listen to her descriptions of the beautiful 
ideals which your fancy has created. You desire 
to touch your instrument as a musician. 

Be particular, first of all, to lay aside all petty 
vanity, the instant you strike the first notes of 
your piece. Do not flatter yourself that when 
you are requested to play, you can add to the 
merits of the music by any display of affectation. 
If you possessed the beauty of an Apollo or a 
Venus; you would never show to advantage by 
twisting your body into contortions, or by suffer- 
ing your hands to spring up and down as if each 
key were a coal of fire. We have seen persons 
attempt to perform pieces of unquestioned merit, 



but which they rendered with so little propriety 
of movement, that the mere sight of the perform- 
er was intolerable. They would sway from side 
to side like a ship in a storm, and roll their eyes 
as if they were trying to discover the capacity of 
those organs for the first time. And when they 
came to difficult passages requiring more power 
of execution than they had acquin^d, they would 
cast down their eyes, and protest with a simper : 
— ** Really, they had learned the piece so long 
ago, they had forgotten itT 

Play conscientiously . Do not put in u nnecessary 
trills, or ornaments of any kind. Stick to your 
notes. In undertaking to play to an audience, 
yon tacitly agree to give them as nearly as you 
can, the ideas of the composer. You might as 
well take Shakespeare, Milton, or any other au- 
thor, and intersperse your reading with senten- 
ces of your own, as pretend to improve the 
compositions which you have learned, by addi- 
tional '* phrases" of your invention. If the mu- 
sic will not stand on its own merits, it is not 
worthy your attention at all. 



Carl Formes. 

Carl Formes is of Spanish descent His great- 
grandfather, Formes de Varez, was seoi-etar}' to 
the Spanish Leo^ation at the Hague. His son was 
born there, and became a prominent and distin- 
guished soldier. The father of Formes was also 
a soldier, and fought under the banner of Napo- 
leon. Carl was born on the 7th of August, 1818, 
in the litde village of Miihlheim, on the Rhine. 
He received instruction in music early in life and 
displayed great love for the art ; but his father, 
being a practical man, proposed that he should 
follow some other occupation. The course of life 
decided upon for him became extremely distasteful 
to tlie young artist, and he took the only way in 
his power to free himself from it — he enlisted in 
the Austrian service. This step fortunately 
brought him to Vienna, where his intelligence 
and fine musical organization soon attracted the 
attention of Bassadone, who at once offered to 
direct his musical studies. He pursued his art 
witli enthusiasm and such rapid strides that on the 
6th of January, 1842, he made bis debiU in 
Cologne in the character of Sarastros in Mozart*s 
opera of "Die Zauberfloete.'* His success was 
unequivocal, and he was admitted into the com- 
munity of artists from that night. In 1 843 he was 
chosen a member of the Court Opera at Manhiim, 
and in 1844 he became a prime basso assoluto at 
the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, where he 
receives the largest salary ever given to a German 
artist, and which is to be paid to him as long as 
he lives. 

In the Revolution of 1848, Formes discarded 
the ^ntle allurements of Art, and took up arms 
in the cause of the people. He was among the 
first to erect barricades and was unwearied in the 
cause of liberty. When Vienna surrendered, he 
went to Holstein, still hoping that the cause of the 
eople would triumph. But finding that liberty 
ad no foothold anywhere, he resumed his profes- 
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sion, and for a while resided in Hamburg, where 
he gained both additional experience and renown. 
His sidins with the liberal cause effectually shut 
him out from Vienna, so he sought a temporary 
home in England, and became a member of the 
celebrated German Opera company which was 
organized and gave performances at Drur^' lane 
Theatre in the year 1849. In this company were 
Caradori and Rudersdorf, with Reicharat as tenor, 
Formes as basso, and Carl Auschutz as director. 
Formes labored in this enterprise incessantly and 
magnanimously, for, the affairs going badly, he not 
only sano: day after day and produced the operas 
himself, lut absolutely refused all remuneration, 
that the poorer subordinate artists might receive 
enough to live upon. This generous and liberal 
conduct was fully appreciated by all his brother 
artists and served to make his reputation as solid 
as it was brilliant His next step in England was 
to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garaen, then 
under the direction ^ Mr. Gye. He created a 
perfect enthusiasm in Meyerbeer's operas, ^ Les 
Huguenots*' and '' Robert Le Diable," and became 
at once established as a popular favorite both with 
the aristocracy and the people. 

But that which endeared him to the English 
public was his performance of the grand oratorios 
of Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn. Singing 
in the language that they understood, they rally 
appreciated his earnest manner, his artistic excel- 
lence and his superb and all-pervading voice. 

Nature has bountifully showered her gifbs on 
Formes, and his own perseverance has added all 
the qualities which are desirable to make him the 
greati'st basso artist of our day. His face is that 
in which we see the spirit both of the scholar and 
the soldier happily and nobly blended, and his 
form is full, manly and commanding. Thus, in 
every respect, Formes may be deemed the most 
attractive vocalist of the age in the roles which he 
assumes ; and he has won, by his artistic triumphs, 
the highest position everywhere in Europe. He 
has been received with the highest distinction by 
Queen Victoria, who has selected him as the 
musical tutor of her royal children. The greatest 
composers have acknowledged him as the best 
basso living, and to prove it, " Martha Stradella** 
and the ** Merr}- Wives of Windsor" were com- 
posed for him. Mendelssohn delighted to honor 
him. Costa composed ^*Eli" for him; and, in 
fact, wherever he has been he has commanded 
the admiration alike of artists and the public. It 
is a treat of the most delightful kind to hear him 
sing the songs of Schubert, and in the "Erl 
Konig" he produces a magical efiect upon his 
auditors. In English he can sing with wonderful 
effect, as will be universally conceded when the 
public have an opportunity of hearing him utter 
the " Bay of Biscay," which to the present gen- 
eration must be in effect like that of Braham forty 
years ago. — Leslie's lUuf. Xetcsp. 

Madame Caradobi. — No reader of the Ger- 
man, French and English musical periodicals for 
the last fifVeen years, can have failed to notice 
her name often, accompanied with criticisms and 
notices in the highest degree favorable. She is 
not to be confounded either with Caradori- Allan, 
or the Caradori, daughter of the violinist of the 
name. She is a native of Pesth, where she was 
bom of Italian parentage in 1823, and where she 
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received her masical education. She made her 
first appearance about 1840, at the great Kamt^ 
nerthor Theatre in Vienna, and was successivelj 
engaged in all the principal operas of Central 
£urope, — I^mburg, Warsaw, Berlin, Breslau, &c. 
In 1851-3 she was in Constantinople, Bessaratiia 
and Moldavia. In Moldau she sang at Court, 
and was employed as a teacher of the princesses. 
In 1853 she came to London, and in connection 
with Formes, established an opera at Drury 
Lane. 

Since that time Ix>ndon for the mo^t part has 
been her headquarters, although she has visited, 
in company of Formes, Rcichardt and Bonedetti, 
most o( the large cities of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. In 1855 she went to Lisbon as a star, 
where she had j:reat success ; in *56 she had an 
engagement in Barcelona, where she turned the 
heads of the people, and during the winter of 
1856-7 she was prima douua at La Scala, in Na- 
ples. 

Madame Caradori is a blonde, and, like Angri, 
of large and imposing person. — Courier. 
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Mademoiselle Rachel. 

(From th« N. Y. Trlbnnv.) 

On the 24th of Man-h, 1820, in a poor inn at 
Munf, in Switzerland, Ester Haza Felix, wife of a 
travelling Jew peddler from Metz, gave birth to 
a daughter who received the name of Elizabeth 
Rachel, and who died of consumption on the 
morning of the 5th inst at Cannes, whither she 
had gone in the vain hope of escaping from the 
malady from which she was destined never to re- 
cover. Between these dates she had passed 
through scenes in real life almost as strange and 
as strangely contrasted ta those to which, for a 
passing hour, she gave a mimic reality on the 
stage. 

Her parents were, at the time of her birth and 
for some years afterward, barely able to rapport 
their large family by diligent exercise of tneir 
wandering profession. They at last settled at 
Lyons; the mother trading in second-hand 
clothes, the father — a man of some education, 
and prevented only by poverty from having stud- 
ied law — helping at the shop by giving lessons in 
German; Sarah, the oldest of the daughters, 
singing at the caf^s, and accompanied by Uachel, 
whose business was to play on the guitar, which 
she did poorly, and collect the charitable sous, 
which she did wolL About the year 1830 the 
&mily came to Paris, where the girls continued 
to sing at the cafds. It was at one of the poorest 
of these that a clerk employed in one of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus, was impressed with the manner 
of the child Rachel, as she recited, not sang, 
some verses — her sharp, wild-looking little face 
showing a remarkable power of expression at 
that early age. By his influence she was placed 
at a school of elocution and declamation — the 
head of which, an actor at the Theatro Fran^ais, 
soon interested himself in ^lis pupil, and took the 
utmost pains to cultivate her natural talent for 
the stage. It is a little curious that Rachel her- 
self, or £lisa, as she was then called, preferred 
comic to tragic parts, and indeed, up to nearly 
the close of her brilliant carocr, would not relin- 
quish, despite repeated failures, belief in her ca- 
pacities as a comic actress. ' From the school, 
with which was connected a small theatre for the 
pupils, she went to the classes of the Conserva- 
toire, and thence to the Gymnase, where she had 
an engagement for three ye^irs at 8,000 francs a 
year, uere she took agam the name of Rachel, 
and made her debut in a piece written for her, in 
which, notwithstanding a full attendance of Is- 
raelites in the cheap parts of the house, and a 
passing recognition of tier promising talent by 
Frederic Soulic and Jules Janin, she had but in- 
different success. The play was withdrawn af\er 
a few nights, and she was obliged to fill unimpor- 
tant parts in the vaudevilles and light (romedies, 
which were the speciality of the Gymnase. 

To be thus kept in the third or fourth rank, 
oat of all rank in fine, must have been the gall 
of bitterness to the future " queen" not only ** of 
tragedy," but queen of the Theatre Fran9ais. 



The 12th of June, 1838, she made her first ap- 
pearance on this last named stage as Camille m 
the Hoi-aces, Her talent, was instantly acknowl- 
edged and warmly praised by Jules Janin and 
other critics. But the ** town" was out of town, 
and for the first few nights of her engagement 
she played to almost empty houses, or, rather to 
empty boxes, for the chossen people came in zeal- 
ous aid of her to the pit and galleries. The 
third night the receipts were but $60, and on the 
fourteenth night amounted to only $125; that 
was the l)e«^nning of September ; but the fifth 
night after, in the same part, she brought S425, 
and again in the same part, on tl«c 19th of October, 
SI, 225 to the house. The last time she appeared 
on that stage was in March, 1855. The sum of 
receipts obtained for this theatre by her ai'ting, 
from 1838 to 1855, amounts to 4.394,231 francs. 
But during this period, it is to be remembered, 
she played oftener elsewhere than at the Theatre 
Fran^ais. During the yearly vacation accorded 
to her by her contract of engagement, she was 
capable of extraortlinary fatigue. Sharply spurred 
by the love of gain, she gave no lcs.s than 74 per- 
formances in less than 90 days, during her conge 
in the Summer of 1849, at 34 different towns. 
To make such an cxpeilition possible, she had a 
large diligence which hehl, if it did not accommo- 
date, herself and all her troupe — kings and aueens 
and ancient heroes and motlern lonls and ladies, 
with tlieir crowns, robes, sceptres, etc., were all 
contained in and piled and hitched upon this dili- 
gence. It was carried by rail when railroad 
served, and drawn by horses when steam was 
lacking, the true motive force residing in the pas- 
sionate will of the great actress. 

Grasping to excess, as she is said to have been 
in money matters, she certainly was not avari- 
cious, as she has been represented. To all tlio 
members of her own family she was generous in 
the extreme, and, excepting passing; gusts of pas- 
sion, to be attribured to her excessively nervous 
temperament rather than to any badness of heart, 
there is no reason to doubt that she performed 
faithfully and lovingly all the duties of daughter, 
sister and mother. Fast as she rose in fortune 
she drew her family after her. Though she is 
said to have accumulated by her professional la- 
bors moro than 2,000,000 francs, she thought less 
of herself than of her two sons. 

It would not be worth while hero to repeat any 
remarks upon Rachel's acting ; as for saying any- 
thing new on that point, it is impossible. On the 
Frcn(rh stage she has no successor — which means 
that the classic drama, the tragedies of Comeille 
and Racine, aro likely to disappear with her. 
There is no one who can pose as an ancient 
Groek or Roman dame so statuesnuely as she. 
In modern, live, pantinc drama there are,^ no 
doubt, her equals m Pans to-day, and Ristori, in 
the expression of every passion but hate, is her 
superior. 

But, considering her origin and early associa- 
tion, Rachel's life of!' the stage is perhaps more 
remarkable than any of her performances before 
the footlinrhts. While she was yet a girl, almost 
a child, she was received and courted in the truly 
*♦ best society" of Paris ; and never, either then 
before titled dames and high church dignitaries, 
nor later, in presence of royalty, did she appear 
otherwise than in her natural place ; a modest, 
graceful dignity never foraook her, nor was tl^ere 
any of the nerv'ous agitation which embarrassed, 
and almost convulsed her at a " first perform- 
ance" throughout her long theatrical career. 
Among her fellow actorn, she was often imperious 
I and unreasonable ; yet none of them could quar- 
rel with her to her face unless she chose — the 
witchery of her attractions was irresistible. Al- 
though her education was defective, and her lite- 
rary tastes but little cultivated by study, her 
letters are often admirably turned, and her con- 
versation was charming to men of judgment as 
well as to men of wit. This was due not only to 
her own nuickness and brilliancy of repartee, but 
to a sin^iar justness, wisdom and breadth of un- 
derittanding, which she knew how to exhibit 

The fatal malady of which she died was con- 
tracted in this country during her visit to Boston 
in the Autumn of 1855. It was greatly aggra- 



Tated at Philadelphia, where she played a nDjEiIe 
nieht in a cold theatre, the performance being 
followed by a violent pneomonic attack. Her 
last appearance on the st^ was at Charleston, 
S. C, where she played Amienne Lecowreur, A 
lady m the audience, on that occasion, wrote the 
next day to a friend in this city, that Rachel 
would never act again — a prophecy but too ex- 
actly fulfilled. 

She died a tenacious adherent of the Jewish 
religion, though it has often been reported that 
she had been baptized into the Roman Catholic 
Church. A Rabbi, from Toulon, attended her 
death bed ; and she was to be buried in the He- 
brew Cemetery at Paris. 



[From llM BoMOB DftUj AdwmUmr ] 

Baehel. 

The fiery genius which poured its lava through 
the marble veins of Rai:ine and Comeille, "creating 
a soul under the ribs of death ;" which made the 
blood even of Englishmen hot or cold, at will ; 
which stning the souls of Frenchmen to madness, 
as, in her Marseillaise, she prophetically shrifked 
the fatal entrance of Revolution, and which (one 
would have thought) could have driven death 
himself back territied with one look of those eyes, 
and one movement of that forefinger, — has gone ! 

That person, delicate ^nd slender almost to 
attenuation, at times tottering under its weight of 
woe, yet lithe, supple, endunng as if ner\es were 
steel, and of pt-rfcct s^anmetry; those lips, as 
capable of wituhi-ry bej'ond all rivalry of^ mere 
sensuous beauty as they were of hissing out words 
of death ; those introspective, passion-burnt, yet 
beautiful eyes, from which, in high passion, *' flew 
terror;" that brow almost too full bat for its 
rounded beauty and its appropriately crowning 
person and face with supreme intellect ; that strange 
and simple grace and oeauty in repose, and tluit 
serpent-like beauty and fiendish power in passion, 
— shall never be looked upon again except as they 
are burnt into the brain and memory of every 
one who saw her in the light of that terrible 
Hebrew genius. 

Whatever may have been the nueenW sweep 
and impassioned abandonment of Mrs. Siddons ; 
whatever may be the genius of Ristori,— Rachel, 
*'of all this world," stands supreme ibr the 
intensest apprehension and most intellectual in- 
terpretation, and for the fiercest and subtlest 
representation of what is most fearful and fiendish 
in passion. 

Thero is ever something almost miracaloos in 
the coming of genina Nature herself seems to 
step in to transcend her own laws, superbly 
disdaining distinguished ancestr}" for her favor- 
ites, and denying genius to their posterity. Like 
King Cophetua wooine the beggar-maid, she laid 
her richest gifts at the feet of this child of a 
Jewish hawker in the village of Munf, in Switzer- 
land, on the 24th day of March, 1820; followed 
her when a little girl gathering up the few coins 
which rewarded her elder sister Sarah*s singing 
in the cafi^s of Lyons ; then to the cafds of Paris, 
in 1830, when she was old enough to sing with 
her sister; then to her admission, through the 
appreciation of M. Choron, to the Conservatoire ; 
then to her struggles in 1 887 as an actress, pro- 
ducing no sensation, but mastering with the 
rapidity and completeness of genius thoae processes 
indispensable to art, and gathering up strength 
for ultimate victory; and then to the Theatre 
Fran^ais, on the night of the 24th of June, 1838, 
whero she saw all those original gifts and perfected 
acquirements blaze in Camille, and Paris place 
upon the head of Rachel the crown which death 
only could remove. 

Naturo strangely vindicated herself against the 
antipathies of mankind, in selecting — to be ad- 
mired for her surpassing beauty as well as her 
consummate genius — one of that mysterious race 
whose origin is a puzzle to ethnologists, whose 
national qualities have flowed and aro to flow as 
long unmixed, whose biblical history is one long 
struggle of obdurate evil propensities with an 
ingrained and tyrannizing religious faith, and 
whose latter history is ever connecting itself 
with the groatness of its past by examples of 
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genias, of which Spinoza, MeDdelasohn, Rachel 
and Disraeli are but a few of the brilliant illus- 
trations. 

it b one of the noblest traits of humanity that, 
next to the loss of near kindred and dear friends, 
we mourn over the lights of genius just set, — 
whether in Art, in oratory, or in poetry, they have 
filled our imaginations and become a part of our 
intellectual lire. And, perhaps, closer still to our 
hearts comes the loss of one possessed by that 
intermediate and interpretative genius which 
conveys, with the subtlest magnetism and most 
impassioned identification, the poet's thoughts and 
conceptions to even the dullest hearts and brains. 

Ilow vividly her death calls up in imaginative 
review her vaiied and trinscendent impersona- 
tions — but above all we now love to reeall her in 
the Camille in which see won her first fame. In 
no other character was she so beautiful. There 
she stands, to our minds, in the first act, with that 
exqui^tely ample drapery held together by the 
right hand upon her hoaom— young, fresh, lovely, 
and as unconscious herself of the terrible power 
which flamed in her fmal curse, as she was of the 
awful events and struggles which produced it 

w. 
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From my Diary, No. 2L 

Jan, 20.-^Tiip, tap, tap. 

Diarist. — Come in. 

(Eoter anonymous correspondent.) 

1). — Ah, yes, my lady, about ilinton, poor fellow. — 
Wait a moment, Til find you a place — ^you see I 
am like that great philosopher whose quarters were 
too small to swing a cat in — like him, too, becao^c I 
don't want to swing a cut. By moving my ta.lc 
back, tossing the hoots under the sofa, and relieving 
the chair of coat, hat, books and newspapers, V\\ 
soon give you a seat by the lire. There, that will 
do. I pray be seated, and wo will have a chat upon 
that matter " antocratically.'' 

Ahem, — Now, my lady, honestly, do yon not think 
that you were r-a-t-h-e-r severe upon the young mon ? 
— You ask, if I could possibly think his solo was to 
be tolerated ? — That depends, as people say now-a- 
days. " Was it not one of the most extravagant of 
modern extravagances in composition and execu- 
tion V* — Why, it was Sattcr*9 MarcJu de Bacchus^ or 
some such title, and very probably requires extrava- 
gant execution — I cannot say. • But, before speak- 
ing farther about the young man, I wish to adjust cer- 
tain preliminaries — to get at some principle, which 
may be applied to the case. In fact, my lady, yon 
have opened the great '* Pupil question," and I am 
di.spo8ed to devote a few minutes to it. I ought 
rather to say the " Pupil nuisance!" 

Did you ever read " Thinks-l-to-mysclf ?" — Then 
you remember tira scene in which the fond mother 
calls upon her boy to cxhiltit his oratorical powers, 
and he docs it in some such style as this : 

** By dabe is Dorval od the Grabpiad hills 
By father feeds his flocks a frugal swaid," &c. 

You remember the comments made to the mother, 
and those made about her. Very well ; but thot, say 
yon, was. only a case of a fond, fooliith mother, and 
her " dear, little, ducky darling." True, but it will 
do for a starting point. Let us go a step higher. 

Living in Cambridge, you have sometimes attend- 
ed the College and High School exhibitions, and 
beard the boys speak pieces, and derived a certain 
satisfaction from it. Whence did it arise ? Surely 
the interest which you took in one who began with 
** Venerable men 1 you have come down to ns from a 
former generation,^' was very different from that 
which yon would have felt had you heard Webster 
saying the same words on Bunker Hill. So, too, at 
the public; examination, it gave you pleasure to hear 
one ot the girls— one of the good readers — read the 
piece which she had carefully studied nnder her 
teacher. Yod went to hear boys declaim, and girls 
read— yoD went to hear pupils, not masters, and 
were very well satisfied. 



Suppose, now, some stage-strnck yonng man 
should become a pupil of Vandenhoff. or young wo- 
man a pupil of Mrs. Butler, and at the readings of 
their teachers shonid be brou{;ht out to give speci 
mens of their abilities; you would aver with Dog- 
berry this " is most tolerable and not to be endun*d ;" 
or that, in your family circle, you ask the young the- 
atrical aspirant, pointing to your table loaded with 
the last magazines and reviews, to read something; 
whereupon she rushes to the book-case, seizes a vul- 
nme of Shakspeare, disposes the lamps to snit her, 
makes her formal obeisance, and inflicts some half 
dozen scenes of Macbeth upon yon, as nearly a la 
Kembley as she happens to be able. How very de- 
lightful ! You would join me in callinp: this " the 
pupil nuisance." Your College and High School 
boys and girls would soon get their '* quietus " 
should they inflict upon yon, at evening parties, at 
the Lyceum lecture, or even in the family circle, 
the declamations and readings, which they had been 
drilled upon week after week by their inj«tructor8. — 
" Quite right," say you ? Why, very well, I hope 

here be truths ! Don't be impatient, I shall reach 

the piano-forte by and by. 

Suppose next season our Athcnienm gallery 
should be half filled with the copies of pictures made 
by the pnpils of Church, and Brown, and Page, and 
so on, or with busts executed (in the sense of mur- 
dered) by the pupils of our sculptors. You would in- 
dignantly cry, *pnpil nuisance, pupil nnisanceP Or 
suppose that the next number of the Atlantic Monthly 
should be half made up of College themes and Ui};h 
School compositions. Bless me 1 I bhudder at the 
thought, and so do you ! And thus you have attained 
unto a rcalizin«; sense of what is meant by our 
phrase ^ pupil nuisance !' 

Now, it is remarkable, that precisely that thing, 
which, in all other departments of Art we vote at 
once, unanimously, to be unbearable, is not only tol- 
erated but positively encouraged in Mu!«ic. A, B, C, 
and D,and Misses and Madames £, F, 6, and H. be- 
come pupils of Herr This, Signor That, Monsieur 
One, and Madame 'Tother, teachers of singing, and 
take lessons by the quarter ; some one, some two, 
and some more, we will say up to a dozen. After a 
while the great sccna from Der Fret/sihiiiz, Casta Di- 
va, Qai la voce^ Ah mon Fils, or some other piece of 
like character, which has thrilled our very souls when 
sung by Lind, Sontag, Alboni, Anpri. Salvi, or Pe- 
relll — which, like Sir Toby's cauh, might "draw 
three souls out of one weaver" — is given the pupil 
to studv. Week after week it is rehearsed before 
the teacher. Here must be a crescendo^ there a ri- 
tardaudo, in this bar an explosive tone, and in that a 
staccato: this passage must show a grand portamento 
and that one must be trilled ; at this precise point 
you must take breath — Jenny Lind did — bccaase 
immediately afterward comes the cadcnz.i, which we 
have been practising for a fortnight past, — and so 
forth. After a year, or pcrhnps two — it is of no con- 
sequence — Lilly Dale has achieved three of these 
things; a sccna and aria, a romanza, and a cavaiina. 
Of course it is time she should appear in public, and 
so it is announced on the placards of Mr. So and 
So's concert that *' Miss Lilly Dale, pupil of Uerr 
This (or Madame 'Tother, as the case may be) will 
make her first appcaitince and sing the gi-cat Sccna 
from Der FreysdiUizy Cheap way that for the teach- 
er to advertise, but no mutter. — And so the people 
go, and applaud, and make a great fuss, and call the 
young woman out, and throw her a nosegay or two, 
and the next rooming, about the only thing one 
reads in the notice of Mr. So and So's concert, is, 
how Lilly Dale sang, and the writers ulk learnedly 
about voice, and style, and method, and give marvel- 
lous advice, and the reader after laying down the pa- 
per, thinks a moment, and says to his neighbor, — 
" You were there last night, bat how did the girl 
sing, though f * 



Mark yon, my lady, I have not said a single word 
against this sort of thing. I find no fault with it, 
not a word ; it is our way here in Boston and New 
York, and it is all right, of course — though, between 
me and thee, I like the way Miss Fay came before 
the public last evening at least four score times bet- 
ter. It was her own concert; the concert of the 
pupil. 

When Sontflg sang the FreyschUtz Sccna with 
German words, and all the people with tearful voi- 
ces exclaimed, ''Oh, how superbly beautiful this 
Italian singing is !" we listened to it for the sake of 
the beautiful music and its superb performance. 
When Lilly Dale sings it, wo listen to see how she 
will do it. Mr. Brown remarks : " Quite good for a 
beginner." Mr. Smith : " I that girl bids fair to be a 
singer .some time." Mr. Jones : *' I think she lacks 
expression somewhat;" and all over the hall the peo- 
ple arc sitting in judgment upon her, here and there 
one groaning in spirit and thinking of the difference 
between our pupil and Jenny Lind. 

Now, my lady, you tolerate all this, and would be 
indignhnt shonid I declare Lilly Dale's scena a speci- 
men of the pupil nuisanee. 1 do not ; because, as 
hinted above, it is the recognized thing. And yet 
how many Lilly Dales would produce ten times the 
effect and gain ten times the reputation, if they would 
sing some English song, which they really love and 
feel. I remember at a New York Philharmonic con- 
cert, a few years ago, two German girls sang some 
two-part songs by Mendelssohn. Everybody was de- 
lighted. The applause was lond and sincere. So 
Miss Minnie must needs show what she could do, 
and afterwards attempted one of these diflicult Ital- 
ian airs. Rtsult — suicide, i. e. musical. There was 
an end of Miss Minnie as a singer. Moreover, when 
Lilly Dale tries to sing Sontag's airs — through natu- 
ral and unconscious imitation, — she is apt to pat 
them on. 

Mr. Hinton at last. Will you not allow, my lady, 
the same privilege to the young pianist that you do 
to the young singer ? If not, why not ? Is the pu- 
pil nuisance greater in the one case than in the oth- 
er ? — I wot not. Per s^. I cannot tolerate Lilly 
Dale's cavatina, nor can you Mr. H.'s solo. But 
their cases arc perfectly analogous, it strikes me. 

Here is quite a young man, who I suppose has not 
had very much regular in.struction, but having a 
strong love for the piano-forte and intending to make 
mnsic his profession, he concludes to become a pupil 
of Sattcr. After a few lessons, being employed of an 
evening to play accompaniments, he is surprised to 
findjiimself on the programme, announced to play a 
solo. It is no wish of his, but his teacher has put 
him there ; he takes a composition of that teacher, 
and does the best be can nnder the circumstances — 
the best not being up to his usual mark, knowing 
what is immediately to follow — and how the contrast 
between him and liis teacher must tell I Tlie per- 
formance may uot be a very good one, it may be 
worse than Lilly Dale's Scena, and yet, upon the 
whole, one may say of it, that it was creditable to 
his teacher and himself. Was it, now really, so very 
bad? 

No wonder, my lady, yon arc tired ; I had no idea 
of talking so long 1 



|Rusti[aI ^ti\\t%i^zxiitxit^z. 



Berlin, Jan. 1. — I am still unable to report 
to you of any signs of upward progress — so long 
desired and needed — in our Art ; and least of all 
in our dramatic music. Berlin has been so fa- 
mous as a rallying point of intellectual resources, 
and has maintained such a reputation for critical 
acumen and profundity, that I should like to tell 
to the "New World," from this Art metropolis of 
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our old Euixipe, some really notable thing in the 
way of eherishinp: and devclo])ing our noble Art, 
flomethin*; which nii<;ht scr^'e for a model and ex- 
ample; alas! aAer an impartial, eonncientious 
survey, I fiud but very little I can oflTcr. And 
although i have the consolation that it looks not 
much better in nearly all other places, that ever}*- 
whero the same languor, hankering for eflfect and 
lack of taste hold back all earnest strivings, still 
this consolation is a \or\ feeble one; and we 
might almost look with envy on the life and pro- 
gress that we hear of in your "New World" (sup- 
posing these reports not to spring from the exag- 
gerations of vanity), were it not that ever}- sort 
of envy in the true artist's heart is checked by 
hearty joy in all reports of further progress and 
perfection in our Art, although they come from 
the youngest child of our Civilization, outflying 
us in our exhaustion. 

So long as we have not men of greater genius 
for kapell-meisters in our once world-famous 
Royal Opera, — so long as these posts and that of 
our present unmusical Tntendant arc not filled by 
true, seif-sacrifiring aiiist natures, we cannot hope 
from this stage any more complete or freshly 
rounded artistic performances; and whatever 
praiseworthy mattera I may tell you of this time, 
they still remain but isolated facts and offer us 
no compensation for the want of an artistic whole. 
Especially does our musical activity lack meas- 
ure, 8}'mmetr}', Juste^milieu, In the concert sea- 
son we have a bewildering storm and deluge of 
concerts, soirdes and matinees. Among them we 
have Quartet aud Trio Soirdes, which many 
times before have celebrated their jubilee, with 
such stoical perseverance have they played to us 
these twenty years the classical chamber music. 
Wo have the famous Liebig's Capelle, which with 
equal perseverance plays the classical orchestral 
works ; but while on the one hand I must praise 
it for opening the doors of true Art to the poorer 
classes of the people, dog-cheap, and thus contrib- 
uting in an uncommon measure to their eleva- 
tion : on the other hand, almost all these societies 
lack the genuine artistic fervor ; their execution 
is so stereotyped and mechanical, that the noblest 
and most edifying part, the spiritual nerve and 
marrow of the whole is lost, and makes a not 
more sympathetic impression than Sbakspeare's 
sublimest poetry in the mouth of a dry, monoto- 
nous reader. 

In contrast with this mechanical routine all 
other productions move in the extreme of a nerve- 
harrowing, breathless, stunning, and strangling 
eagerness for effect. Against this, many a 
youthful talent, full of noble purpose and striving 
aflcr the highest ideal, has excited itself until 
there is nothing lefl but the burnt out crater of 
the Reviewer's misanthropic rage. Hence on the 
one hand the want of independent power of 
judgment, on the other the astonishing content- 
ednesB of oar public. 

Among the best performances at the Royal Ope- 
ra I may specify that of Don Juan^ although our 
always excellent Frau Kbster has not recovered 
full possession of her once enrapturing powers of 
Toice. As compensation for that she gave us a 
nobly inspired presentation of the part of Donna 
Anna, which was only occ&sionally lame in the 
too slow and dragging delivery of some airs. 
This was followed, in sharp contrast witl^ a host 
of Italian and French things, by Oberon, Orpheus 
and Fidelio in quick succession, and with Fraii- 



lin Maray from London as the star. Her sun of 
song alas ! is sinking ; her greatness, which has 
been recognized as without question, belongs to 
the past ; this is too plainly told by the sharpness 
and thinness, the continual iremofo in her higher 
register. Yet one always feels that all has been 
fonned by the most careful study ; both in her 
singing and in the movement of her plastically 
beautiful limbs, all is graceful and carefully 
thought out, — often too much so, till it seems 
manneristic, like everything which seems to spring 
more from indefatigable Ia1)or than from the di- 
vine enerjn' of talent. 

For a make-shift opera, we had Lortzing*s 
Czanr utiff Zimmermann, Lortzing's light and 
charming operas, by their sterling, wholesome 
music, like the masterly comic operas of a Ditt- 
ersdorf and a Shenk, have become truh* German ' 
national operas; their innocence and freshness 
animate and please us ; and the Czaar und ZivH' 
mermann especially has become a famous favorite 
among German operas. Unfortunately the en- 
semble, which requires great care and energy, 
wanted the necessary precision, and the only 
part which had high 'worth was the Burgoma.ster 
of our veteran Zschicsohe. 

On the Queen's name-day Iphigeriia in Tauris 
was brought out as a festival piece. Gluck re- 
garded this work as an immediate sequel to his 
Iphigcfiia in Aulis, and most intimately connect- 
ed with it. Ileuce he wrote for the two operas 
but one overture ; hence the second is full of re- 
miniscences of the first, whose significance is only 
rightly appreciated by acquaintance with the 
preceding work. How wonderfully, for ex- 
ample, this appears in the sacrificial chorus of the 
wonderful second act ! There stands the same 
Iphigenia, that we have once seen as the hon- 
ored daughter of the king of kings, Agamemnon, 
as the princely bride of the godlike Achilles, hailed 
with shouts by all th« peoples of Greece, upon a 
desert island, to which she had been borne when 
rescued years before by miracle from the sacrifi- 
cial altar at Aulis, about to make an offering to 
the manes of her beloved brother. And here re- 
turns again, solemn and serioos, that noble melo- 
dy, with which the Greeks once celebrated her 
upon the fields of Aulis, bnt winding now through 
the most painful modulations. How can we 
enough appreciate all these large traits of Gluck's 
genius, which extend to the very word, nay even 
to the single sound I We can only wonder and 
admire, as we keep drinking from the spring 
from which flow beauties ever new and not ob- 
ser%'ed before. Mme. Kdster shone in her deep- 
felt, plastic rendering of Iphigenia, especially in 
the wonderful aria : lass mich tiefgebetUe iret- 
nenj emulating the oboe in the most touching 
manner. Herr Kriiger, the Pylades, was here as 
a star from the Dresden theatre, where he has 
made essential progress. 

How different the case with Donizetti's Lucre" 
zia Borgia ! In almost no opera are text and 
music so much at variance. While the text is a 
conglomeration of the most dismal, bloody hor- 
rors, Donizetti's music goes its own way, and 
weeps or frolics on its own account, quite uncon- 
cerned about the text But for thb yery reason 
it may be, that this hybrid woik is found so en- 
joyable. Who would not have listened smiling 
to the melodiously beautiful first finale, where the 
most dreadful cruelties are related with a naive 
-contrast of most harmless sounds ? FrL Wagner, 



by her own artistic force, makes a real tragic he- 
roine out of the dramatically unsubstantial figure 
of Lucrezia. Her characteristic presentation is 
based upon the wannest inward feeling of the 
part, to which her vocal means unfortunately are 
no longer equal. She has therefore made judi- 
cious alterations in the part and laid aade the 
embelUshments as much as possible. It is a an- 
gular phenomenon, that Frl. Wagner latterly has 
lost something of her fine deep tones, and on the 
other hand has won back more of the high tones. 
— More to-morrow. ff, 

WoncBSTsi:, Mass. Jam. 20. ~ The lovers of 
music in this citv are favored this winter with a series 
of really fine popular ** concerts for the million,** 
which arc given under the aospices of Fiske's Comet 
Band. Under thli title are combined ihree distinct 
bands, viz : a full brass band, a serenade hand, and 
an orchestra, all of which are composed of thorongh 
roosictans, and all under the direction of Mr. An- 
BUCKLE. Thev hIso have the assistance of a fine 
glee dob. and occajiionally that of solo aingera. 
Notwithstanding the variety and talent employed, the 
price of these concerts is merely nominal, twelve 
tickets being sold for one dollar. Yon will see by 
the programme of last night^s concert, which I enclose, 
that these entertainments are not composed of the 
hacknied style of masic which brass bands (those in 
this vicinity at least,) are wont to discourse, but are 
of an order which ought to satisfy the lovers of good 
music, of whom there are many here. 

rAB« I. 

1— Ain fton If aboeeo, TdrdI 

Cornet Kind. 

8-8plrito OeBtn— fWm La ravwita, DMiarttI 

Orehtatoa. 

S— SoDK of Um Luk, T. Oonar 

Hra. DouM. 

4— 8tai of Love W. P. WaIIbco 

Saranado Band. 
S—Olee ftw 8 Toieaa— Wo ball tha mirth, 

GlM Clob. 

VAB* n. 

1— MinerBra and Aria from Troratnrt, yoidl 

Oomot Band. 
2— Claiionvt Solo-^ love, for mo tby 

nambula 

Mr Hobba. 
8— NapoUtaino, I am Draamlnft of tbae,. 

Mn. Doaae. 

4— Dab oon la— ftom Norma, BcDIdI 

Orehaatia. 

S-KoaaUoda Walta, D'Albart 

OoraotBand. 

We have bad concerts of a similar character at 
intervals for the past eight months, and their legiti- 
mate effect is already visible in the marked im- 
provement in the musical taste of those of our citizens 
whose means do not permit them to frequent more 
expensive entertainments. The fact speaks well for 
our public, that the audience increases in number 
with every performance, and I hope ere long to see 
our splendid Mechanics Hall packed with tboee who 
go there from a genuine love of music. Mr. Arbackle, 
the leader, is a universal favorite here, and richly he 
merits his good name, for his whole soul is in the 
good work of bringing those under his chaige as near 
perfection as possible, and at the same time giving 
the public an opportunity rarely offered in small 
cities like this, of hearing the best class of instni- 
mental music. Rumor speaks of an orehestra of 
abont twenty five pieces nnder his directk>n, which is 
soon to appear. I sincerely hope it may be so, for if 
we have such an orchestra, it will ceruinly beagood 
one. Mrs. Doahb, the vocalist of last evening, is 
new to me as a solo singer, although I believe she 
has for sometime been connected with one of our 
choirs. She has a very sweet soprano voice, which 
shows considerable cultivation, and a very ]pleasing 
style ; but the eff'ect was somewhat marred bj a slight 
nervousness of manner which was probably, incident 
to the novelty of her position. Mr. Hobbs, as a 
clarionet player, is said by those competent to judge 
to have no superior in the Sute. Whether this is 
true or not, he always fully meets the ezpeetation of 
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hit aadieoce. I think he hat neTer plajed withoat 
an encore, and on the occasion of his own benefit he 
wat called ont twice to renpond to the applanse of the 
maltitnde. 

§wi0i Jouiinal of Pusir. 

BOSTON. JAN. 30, 1858. 
Oratorios— Carl Formes. 

The exertions of our public-spirited FIandel 
and Haydn Society to give us a hearing of this 
famous singer in great sacred music, wore well 
rewarded on Saturday and Sunday evening, both 
by the number of the audience and the complete 
success of both performances. There were at 
least two thousand listeners the first night, and 
many more the second. The Music Hall was in 
its glory again. 

Mendelssohn's " Elijah" was the crowning tri- 
umph of our Festival last May. Then it went 
off as a whole with spirit ; the choruses were lar- 
ger than before or since, and the orchestra, much 
larger than at present, was superb. It made a 
lasting impression. — to whose completeness, how- 
ever, then as before, one clement was wanting. 
We had never heard a competent Elijah ; the 
grand and central figure of the prophet was not 
palpably before us. This time we had him and 
we felt him. Formes was the man. The first 
tight of him — his commanding person, his fine, 
intellectual, noble head and brow, relieved by 
masses of dark flowing hair, his speaking eye, 
and frank and genial countenance (many saw in 
him a marked resemblance to Pierre Sould, and 
some to Edmund Kean), — and still more the 
large and ponderousr tones with which he deliv- 
ered the first sentence of the oratorio — even be- 
fore the overture — namely the recitative which 
forms the text and key-note of the whole : As 
God, the Lord of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand f there shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word, — gave us assurance of 
a man. The great famine chorus, that followed, 
and all the great choruses, now seemed justified ; 
the cause was equal to the effect. These words 
were uttered in a calm, majestic manner, in great 
oi^n tones of equal volume ; no excess of em- 
phasis, but with all simplicity, and evidence of 
plenty of reserved force. In the dialogue with 
the widow, there was sweetness and tenderness, 
mingled with the grandeur of his style. The 
prophet is as truly human as he is inspired and 
God-commissioned. In the challenge to the 
priests of Baal, all is self-possessed and quiet, no 
force wasted, yet every word distinct and strong 
and unmistakable, until the closing sentence : 
Then we shall see whose God is the Lord, which 
he uttered with an inspired energy, each word 
and ponderous tone surchai^ed with an electric 
force. Equally remarkable was the withering 
sarcasm of Call him louder; peradrenture he 
sleepeth, &c. It was sublime musical declama- 
tion, all, as the part required. 

By this time the attributes of his great voice were 
patent to all listeners, and more than made good 
expectation. In power and weight and volume, 
in clear and perfect resonance, in manly and 
commanding quality, we have had no bass voice 
equal to it The compass, too, as indicated in 
" Elijah" and as proved in the *' Creation," is un- 



usually large, from a clear and ringing tenor F 
down through two octaves and a third. And 
with all this power, through all this compass, ev- 
ery tone is sweet and musical ; he does not smite 
with hard, dry knocks of sound, but fills the 
chambers of the ear and soul with warm and vi- 
tal tone. As a rule he is remarkably true in in- 
tonation, for a heavy basso prof undo : the ex- 
ceptions only proved the rule ; once or twice he 
would commence a little flat, but the voice soon 
found its way to true pitch. It is not that kind 
of singing out of tune which detrac*ts much from 
the charm of a great artist. 

In art of delivery he is consummate. He 
has wonderful distinctness of enunciation ; you 
you never lose a syllable ; and his English, if 
except two or three sounds, is purer than that of 
most Englishmen. His tone-stroke is sure and 
firm : if he indulges sometimes — not habitually 
— in more of the slide or portnmenfo than we can 
think to be in the best taste, it is not that he is 
any slave to such affectation, or that he has not 
complete power to avoid it. In recitative, in sol- 
id declamation, doubtless, lies his forte ; but there 
was touching tenderness and melodv in his rend- 
ering of such aira as : It is enough. The pathos 
of that song was equal to the grandeur of the 
prophetic denunciations. That he fiossesses also 
great rapidity and accuracy of execution was 
shown by his rendering of that tremendous bra- 
vura-like air : Is not his word like a fire. For 
the first time we heard that song sung ; here was 
the iron energ\' of voice to grapple with it ; yet 
there was something wanting : the quick, crack- 
ling notes seemed to run too easy, too equal ; a 
little more spasmodic emphasis were truer to the 
thought. 

Certainly, except Jenny Lind, we have heard 
no such satisfactory' singer of great sacred music 
as Herr Formes. His text inspires him, and his 
voice is equal to the utterance. Besides its man- 
ly dignity and power, there is a fine intelligence 
in all his singing. He studies meaning and ex- 
pression, and conveys it in the simplest, surest 
way. He wastes no force, as we have said ; has 
learned that high artistic secret of repose; is 
calm and strong for th« most part, and only pours 
out the great blasts of fire-tone where they will 
have all eff*ect We are told that he is a great 
actor and can well believe it But Elijah seems 
preeminently the part for him. Its grandeur, par 
thos, and dramatic interest give scope to his 
best powers. For the first time in his singing do 
we feel how perfectly Mendelssohn has embodied 
the idea of the prophet in his music. 

The whole air and conduct of Herr Formes 
was in keeping with his own earnest and refined 
performance. Not the least charm about him was 
the hearty interest he took in the whole work ; 
he seemed to be heart and soul in every part of 
it, as much as in his own, rejoicing when the 
great choruses went well, and sympathizing with 
the success of every singer. That marked the 
true artist, and was in refreshing contrast to the 
flippancy of many public singers, who think of 
nothing but themselves on such occasions. 

Such was the Elijah. Naturally the rest of the 
performers seemed to catch his spirit There was 
an unusual turn-out of the choral forces, and never, 
even at the Festival, have the choruses gone off so 
grandly. The balance of parts among the 300 
or more voiees was unusually good. There was 
breadth and fulness of soprano ; and the fugue 



points, the bits of choral recitative, &c, were tak- 
en up with promptness and decision. The great 
dramatic chorus, describing how the Lord was 
not in the whirlwind, nor in the fire, but in the 
'* still, small voice,** commanded breathless atten- 
tion. Nothing but the great orchestra of the 
Festival was wanting to the whole performance. 

Of the artists who came with Formes from 
New York, we were most pleased with Mr. Per- 
king, who has a very sweet, true, musical tenor, 
a pure and finished style, and sings with feeling 
and expression. But there is equal charm of 
sweetness and more of elasticity in the tenor of 
Mr. Adams, whose single air : Then shall the 
righteous shine, was beautifully sung. Mme. Ca- 
RADORi has a large and powerful voice, an en- 
ergetic delivery and considerable execution ; but 
there was little that was sympathetic or inspiring 
in her voice or in her singing of the great song : 
Hear ye, Israel. It is a hard, coarse kind of Ger- 
man voice. Miss Milster sang the part of the 
widow ; there is sweetness in her highest notes, 
but generally the voice is worn and quite une- 
qual ; she has a good English style, but either of 
the last named parts could have been as well or 
better rendered by more than one of our own 
Boston singers. Miss Hawlky, who made a 
pleasant impression here last year in Costa's 
»* Eli,** still preserves the " tear** in her contralto 
and recites and sings with teuder feeling ; but 
her song is almost of a too melting quality. The 
palm among the female solos belongs to Mrs. 
Harwood of this city, the freshness, vitality 
and sweetness of whose soprano charmed all, both 
in the quartets and in the recitatives of the 
Youth and of the Queen. It was only once or 
twice that a strong high note was screamy. For 
her short experience as a public singer, her style 
and execution were highly creditable. 

The double Quartet, for the first time in our 
experience, went smoothly. The single Quartet: 
Cast thy burden, &c. was by some accident thrown 
out of tune. But generally the Quartets were far 
better than on former occa^ons. The unaccom- 
panied Angel Trio : Lift thine eyes^ was sung by 
the three boys from the Church of the Advent, 
Masters White, Chase and Ratcliff, and 
with silvery purity of toiie. It was taken a little 
too slow, which caused a voice to flag once, but 
the effect was quite angelic ; Herr Formes led off 
a great round of applanse. A repetition was 
declined. 

On the whole, even apart from Formes, it was 
our best performance of** Elijah** — incomparably 
the best with him. Nothing but the great orches- 
tra of the Festival was wanting — especially to 
lend force and brightness to that violin cascade in 
the rain chorus. Mr. Zrrrahn, the conductor, 
seemed self-possessed and ready at all points ; his 
courtesy of manner established the pleasantest 
relations between him and the leading artists. 
The government and members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society may count that night an era in 
their history, as it is in the musical history of 
Boston. 



Sunday Evening. Haydn's "Creation." 

It has uniformly been our experience afler 
listening to the " Creation," that we found it 
impossible to tell whether the last chorus, and 
indeed much of the last portion of the oratorio, 
had been well performed or not There is so 
much sameness in the exquisitely melodious music, 
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that the senae grows dull before it is two thirds 
over; there is a cloyed and listless feeling. 
Uniformly too we have listened with delight to 
the beginning, and to all before the appearance 
of Adam and Eve. But this introduction of the 
human element after the recital of the wonders of 
creation, seems a weak afterthought; the con- 
nubial rhapsodies sound tame and sentimental; 
already have the angels sung : " Achieved is the 
glorious work," and there might it fitly end. No 
song that follows is comparable to those that go 
before ; nor is the concluding chorus one of the 
great moments of the work; indeed the only 
really great chorus in the oratorio is : The Heaaens 
are telling. 

But the first part is ever beautiful and interest^ 
ing, despite the questionableness of those quaunt 
literal imitations. This time the opening ^* Chaos ** 
symphony, and all the orchestral accompaniments 
came out with beautiful clearness of outline and 
freshness of coloring, and the whole rendering of 
the music was remarkably successful The chorus 
pianisaimo before the bursting forth of Light was 
lovely. The great climax in The Heavent are 
telling was splendidly wrought up. The firm, 
sonorous, bass of Formks was again admirably 
suited to the recitatives and airs of Raphael. 
There was a sublime, a superhuman, all-pervading 
majesty of sound in the '^ lai^e utterance " of those 
sentences: And God made the firmament^ &c.; 
And God aaidy &c. The grand voice lent a 
dignity, too, to those descriptions of the ** living 
creatures." It was the perfection of musical 
recitation; and when he came to: ^* In long 
dimensions creeps^ with sinuous iracej the wann^ 
the way in which his voice went slowly and firmly 
down to the D below the lines, and closed there 
on a full, round, musical oi^an tone, electriHed the 
audience. In the air: Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone, especially in the last part : With heart 
and voice hut gootlness praise, there was a raptu- 
rous gush of reaX melody as he sang it, showing 
that his gifl is not confined to the declamatory. 

Mr. Adams was very successful in the first 
tenor recitative and air; the others were sung by. 
Mr. Perrino, who still improved upon acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Harwood sang only the solo with 
chorus : The marvellous work behold amazed, and 
with bright, clear, sweetly ringing voice and 
brilliant execution. Miss Milnkr made a better 
impression than she did the night before. She 
sang With Verdure clad and On mighty pens in a 
chaste, sustained and finished style; the inequality 
of her voice being the principal drawback. 

The pretty billing and cooing strains of Adam 
and Eve were sung by Mr. Wetherbkis and 
Mme. Caradori. We have heard Eve sing 
better — both with a more melodious voice and 
more in earnest Mr. Wetherbee, placed in no 
enviable position alter the great basso of the two 
evenings, gave his music admirably, with true 
artistic style and finish. Were his quality of tone 
somewhat less dry, and had he a more ponderous 
volume, he would be one of the most effective of 
bass singers, as he is already one of the most 
conscientious, tasteful and expressive. 



CONCERTS. 

Mr. Sattbh's Mozart Festival — (Wednesdaj 
evening, Jan. 27, the 102d anniversary of that great 
composer's birth-day)— was a vcrj enjoyable affair. 
Chickering's saloon was nearly filled with an intelli- 
gent and interested audience. It was indeed an eve- 



ning with Mosart,— and that we are glad to get at 
any time. Music more purely genial and inspired 
than Mosart'a has no man written. The programme 
(for which see last week's paper) therefore, being all 
of Mosart, is one of the very few best worth recording 
of this winter. 

There was a feast! True, the works were present- 
ed on a small scale ; but with a Chickering ** Grand,*' 
with such a pianist as Sattbr, and such a violinist as 
ScHULTZB, much could be done. Fine engravings 
are neit to any but the very best copies of fine paint- 
ings. And we like Batter's playing of Mosart, better 
than anything he does. His aniimited execution ena- 
bled him to give good impressions of the orchestral 
works. The entire *• Jupiter " Symphony was a great 
achievement, the quadruple fbgueof the finale coming 
out distinct and strong. The witching little elfin 
f^gue theme of the Zauber/tdte overture was rendered 
with delightful grace and clearness. So was the 
Figaro delightful. 

The piano pieces proper were particularly relished, 
as being mostly new to our ears, and very choice and 
characteristic. The Rondo from the Concerto was 
an admirable piece of playing ; so was the Fugue. 
The Fantasia is full of poetic moodiness. The Violin 
Sonata, and the Variations (especially the Minor one) 
are full of interest, and were finely played. In the 
Sonata for two pianos, Mr. S. was really quite well 
supported by the your.g lady, who is said to be his 
pupil. The famous tenor airs were sung with feeling. 

The stage was tastefully decorated by Mr. C. W. 
Roeth. There were illuminations, festoons, vases, 
flags (the American and German Revolutionary, black, 
red and gold) ; in the centre a wreathed bust of Mo- 
sart stood before an illuminated star, and at the sides 
tablets inscribed with the titles of his great works. 

This artistic tribute to the genius of Moznrt was 
wholly Mr. Salter's own, his free gift to the listeners. 
Probably more artists would have cooperated with 
him, but for a certain eccentricity and ambiguity in 
his arrangements with regard to invitations, ftc. 
The ways of Mr. S. are certainly eccentric. It might 
have been a larger affair* but we could hardly iriah it 
better than it was. We thank him for two hours of 
music unalloyed. 

Mr. Southard's Mrsic, from the opera '*Omano," 
filled Chickcring's saloon with an eager audience at 
the second performance ; nearly every piece elicited a 
very general and warm applause. The Quintet and 
Quartet especially confirmed the first impression of 
their effectiveness and beauty, and the dnet of sopra- 
no and tenor was greatly admired. The singers, how- 
ever, were nearly all hoarse tvith colds. We found 
our first impression of the music very little modified, 
and still hope to hear the work produced in full. Mr. 
Southard himself was not present, ha\'ing accepted a 
position of organist and teacher in Norfolk, Va. for 
the coming year, his health requiring change of cli- 
mate. 

Orchestral Union.— The two flr^t Wednesday 
Afternoon Concerts have drawn good audiences, both 
of the listening and the flirting classes. Zerrahn's 
orchestra nere in fine drill, and played for solids the 
first afternoon : Mozart's charming Symphony in E 
flat, and the " Tell" overture ; the second afternoon, 
Haydn's Symphony in D. These were well played and 
much applauded; and so were the " light" and bright 
things, waltzes, Carnivals, 8te. which must be played 
so long as young folks seek amnsement,and only there- 
by can be drawn within the deeper sphere of music. 

Pttfiiital (!|hti-(|hat. 

This evening offers us another feast of fino 
orchestral music, — Carl ZeRnAUN's second concert. 
He has partially, it seems, abandoned his idea of a 
^ Mozart night," although his programme contains 
Moznrt's greatest Symphony, the glorious "Jupiter," 
in C, with tho fugue finale, and the light and genial 
" Marriage of Figaro** ovenure ; — besides some kind 
of a Jackie' Lantern reflection of Mozart in the 
shape of a "Papageno Polka" on airs from the 
** Magic Flute," in the "popular" half of the pro- 



gramme. The orchestra will also play a Fantasia 
with solos, by Lumhye, with a thread of sentimental 
story running through it, called ** The Dream of the 
Savoyard," and Niralai's overture to ** Merry Wives 
of Windsor.*' For virtuoso talent we are to hear the 
Hungarian Tioloncellist, Klktzrr, who has made so 
fine an impression in the Yicnxtemps-Thalbefig 
concerts in New York. Mr Zerrahn has amplj 
proved hif night to a general and generous support 
in these ronccrt«, and we hope to see this evening a 
larger audience even than that ot the first night. . . . 
The German Omphbus Glbb Club announce the 
third and last of their delightful vocal concerts for 
next Saturday evening. They come always welcome. 
Programme in our next. 

The MBKDBt,880RN QuiRTETTB Clud offer a rich 
programme for their fourth (tK>stponed) concert next 
Tuesday evening. They wilt repeat that very inter- 
esting Quartet of Beethoven in K minor (No. 2 of the 
Razomonffsky set), and will play for the^EnC time a 
Quintet in B flat by Mozart. Mr. B. J. Lavo, a 
young pianist of much promise, will play Beethoven's 
first Trio with the brothers Fbibs ; and Mrs. M. N. 
BoTDEir, a new vocalist of whom wo hear fine things, 
will sing two excellent pieces: the j4m Maria by 
Franz, and a Cavatina : Parto ben miio, from Mozart*s 

Titus Tho second concert of the German Trio 

(Messrs. Gabrtnkb, Haosb and Jowonickel) will 
take place at Chickcring's next Monday evening. 

The Transcript gives a good description of the 

outwanl man Herr Formks: 

Greet singers do not always manirest their gif^s in 
their physical proportions — a ponderous voi<*c often 
Mying an insignificant frame, and a irro^sncss of fat 
(an* in Alboni's case) concealing a refinement and 
exquisite grace of muHicnl cxpn»s.«ion — yet Formes 
stands confes.«ed a ^reat singer before a vocal utter- 
ance ; — a noble and generously moiildeil throat gives 
asfuniiice of the volume of sound within ; and a 
large, expressive niooth l)Ct« kvns no hindrance lo its 
easy outflow. Long and wavy hi ark hair typifies the 
poe'.ic inspiration that will davh his »ong, and the 
lieen ami restless eye, the nerve and passion that will 
vitalize it — ^ihe IkiM, high forehead foreithadows the 
culture and intellectual finish, of his perfonnnnec ; 
and the open, manly features, tho lienrt and soul 
that he will infuse into it — added to all thfsc a com- 
pact and wfli-kiiit frame, and a form inclined to be 
burly, dispi'l any idea of Itali.tn scntim(*nialiiy, and 
bespeak an Anglo-Saxon heartiness and vi^or of 
tone, and a herculcnn force of delivery that one 
might think would incline to tho rou^h and the lioist- 
erous, were it not that the traits of a gentle and sub* 
ducd nature lieaming in his countenance, and a cer- 
tain urace ami simplicity of manner, denote that 
these positive qualities will be tempered to the true 
purposes of his art. 

It is now confidently rumored that we are to have 
Herr Formes in Opera at the Boston Theatre in the 
course of a few weeks. Meanwhile the Handel and 
Hiiydn Society have taken to rehearsing the " Mes- 
siah" — perhaps in anticipation of a performance with 
< Formes. This would be very fine: but why keep 
rchejirsing the " Mcsslah'7 Why spend all the win- 
ter on old things ? What has become of " Israel in 
Ejrypi,'* on whit;h some six weeks work of the Soci- 
ety were nobly spent, leaving the half of it unlearnt! 
The bringing out of this sublime work of Handel 
would give more delat to the season than any repeti- 
tions of the more familiar works : indeed our Han- 
del ian loyalty here will always lie under some suspi- 
cion until we shall have brought out and appreciated 
the "Israel in Kgjpt," which is one of his two greatest 
works, and which hero very properly claims prece- 
dence as being the one unknown. 

Of Mr. Ullman's Opera in New York a corres- 
pondent of the Traveller says : 

The success which has attended the operatic season 
just closed is unexampled in Now York ; sixty-four 
representations have been given, of whifh fifty were" 
of Italian opera; we have had the Robert U DiabU, 
the Fiddio, the Riyoletto, the IXtn Giovanni, the 
Itoliani in Algieri, the Martha, the Messiah, the 
" Creation,** the Requiem of Mozart, besides all the old 
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PniLADELPiiiA is once more the focuA of operatic 
intere^t. The UllmAn company opened M the 
Academy of Musii* Fridiiy evening of last week, with 
the *' Burlier of SctiIIc." The local pride of the 
Philadclphians mast have been gratified ; Fitzgerald 
thns describes the scene : 

The carriages formed lines along Broad street, and 
for three quarters of an hour there was a steady stream 
of loveW women and handsome men pouring'into the 
Opera House, so that when the overture began every 
scat was occupied, and parquette, circle and balcony 
were radiant with beauty, and resplendent with the 
elaborate toilettes of our city belles. After the gloomy, 
darkly dressed, bonneted and shabby looking audi- 
ences of the New York Academy, the vocalists of the 
troupe must have been most agreeably impressed by 
the Hundreds of magnificent opera cloaks, brilliant 
ball dresses, and the perfect style and taste of the 
Quaker village; certainly the contrast must have been 
strong. 

The orrhestra, according to Fitzgerald^ was brassy, 
noisy, scratchy, and the arrival of conductor An- 
•chatz from Boston (with Formes) was anxiously 
expected. Gassier was the Barber ; Rocco, Dr. Bar- 
tolo; Sig. Androvani, Don Basilio, in which part 
he '' proved himself a capital vocalist, and a comic 
actor of soperior rank;" and Mme. Lagrange was 
Rosina. 

Nothing half so fine has yet been heard in the 
Academy, for La Orange was in uncommonly good 
voice, and inspired by the boundless applause of her 
auditors — who hung upon her breath and then thun- 
dered forth their approbation — she sang with all her 
former perfection. No one observed the least falling 
off in her abilities, nor in her voice; indeed the 
excessive tremulousness of which all used to complain 
in former days was less noticeable than usual, and she 
regained triumphantly all those admirers who — ^in the 
past year— have faltered in their allegiance to La 
Orange, the Queen of Song. Encores, boquets. and 
the acclamations of the audience proved the delight 
afforded by her ma^ificent performance, and those 
who last season thought nothing was so desirable in 
opera as dramatic power, now begin to think that 
vocal gymnastics are quite as essential. 

On Saturday evening the piece was Semiramide, 
Lagrange " never sang better;" Gassier^s singing of 
the part of Assnr is pronounced " grand ;" D'Angri's 
entree and singing as Arsace created as much cnthu- 
•iaam as Lagrange .... Monday night, RigoUtto. for the 
first time in Philadelphia. The mnsic of Gilda was 
foand **not suited to the present condition of Mme. 
Lagrange's Toice ;" nor was 8ig. TaffanelH '« eqaal 
to the part** of Rlgoletto. D*Angri, Bignardi and 
Bocco filled the other parts. . . .On Wedneadaj night 



stock operas: Norma, H TVooo/ore, Lueta, ef hoc amne 
genut. Night aftnr niKht the opera house has been 
crowded to suffocation ; the rect* ifitx of the \mt four 
evenings alone, reached $12,000. Four prima donnas, 
three bassoi*, three tenors, a contralto, a baritone, all 
worth hearing, belontr to the company : *twas hright, 
'twHH beiiuiiful, but 'tis past. Part have gone to 
Philadelphia fur t^n nightA. 

Messrs. William Masov and Thomas commence 

to-night in New York a series of six Classical 

Matindcs, the programuies of which are ko inviting 

that we copy them in full : 

I. hfafinec. 30/A January. 

l—QuartHt. { In D dur. ) No. 3, '. B<»«hoTen 

2-Trlo. Pinno, VioU aod Violoncello VollLiiiaD 

8— Solo. Pluuo. 

4— QuMrt«t. (In A moil ) No. 1, Pcbumunn 

n. Matifwe. LVA February. 

1— Qimrtot. (Ildur) lluyUn | 

2— ik>n»t«. FIado, ll«vchov«fii 

8— Solo Violta. 
4~Solo. Plnoo. 
6— Octet (111 Kii. dur.) Mendeltnobn 

III. Matinee. 21 fh Ffhrtmry. 

1— Qnartee (l> dur ) No. 8, l^i'thoTen 

2— St^iiHti*. (D nioU.) Violin and Piauo Schumniin 

8-Trio Wolff 

IV. Mafi)*er. \Zth March. 

1— Qoartft. (Ddur.) Nu. 10, Mo»rt 

2— Antlniit« and Variutionii. Kor two IMaiitui St'huinnnn 

8— Quartet. (O dur ) Virst movemeat. Alk^nj Scbubcrt 

4— Trio. (Ddur.) Piano Keethovea 

V. Matinee. 27th March. 

1— QiiartKt (F dur.) No. 2, Sfhumann 

2— Sonurc. VLiuo au I Vlolm. (.\ dur ) UeetbOTen 

8— I'oucerfj. Kor two PinnoM, Bach 

VI. Matiwe. IVh April. 

1— Quiirt<'( (Kii. dur.) No. 12 Deethoven 

2— 8<iio. Pfauo. 

8— Ohxnonne B»rh 

4— Quintet. PUuo. (Ea. dur.) 8;:huaianD 



Herr Formes made hit Philadelphia debut as Plunk- 

ett, in Flotow's Martha^ which was snng in German 

by Lagrange and a part of Bergmann's troupe, viz : 

Mme. Von Berkel, Herr Oehriein, and the favorite 
teitor Pickaneser. Great was the crowd and great 
the applause. .. .On Thursday there was an after- 
nr)oii performance of Narma^ for the debut of Mme. 
Canidori Bignardi and Gassier were also to ap- 
pear.... The Germnnia Afternoon Concerts, Carl 
Sentz conductor, continue to draw crowds. 

Nkw Orleans. While in our other cities the op* 

era hHS hut a fitful existence, in New Orleans it 

seems to have attHined quite a permanent foothold. 

In looking over the musical notices of the Picayune 

for the last three months we are Ntrnck with the va* 

riety, excellence nnd number of works, which have 

been perfornud at the Theatre d'Orleans. We find 

the following mentioned in the cuttings which we 

have Kaved, but have doubts if our list i^ complete. 

Le Cald by Ambrose Thoma.=». 

Robert Ic Diabic by Meyerbeer. 

La Favorita by I>onizett{ 

IIuu:ucnot3 by Meyerbeer. 

J;i?iinntu, I'Indiennc by Halevy. 

Otiilliiunic Tell by Rossini. 

Tro vHtore ."by Verdi. 

Les Amours du Diable ? 

Two or three pieces are Ufiknown in our part of 
the world, having been, so far im we know, only 
phiyed by French opera troupcii. 

Wc gather the following short noti<'es of certain 
new singers al.«»o from the Pic't reports. 

Mr. Julian's Femand in *' Favorita," enabled us to 
form a more satisfactory ooinion of his status as a 
singer than his previou"* efforts had done. We find 
him possessed of a pure tenor voice, of fair compass, 
as it regards register, but lacking in force. It has 
been cultivated in a good school, and for what it lacks 
in power it makes up in sweetness of tone and taste 
in e:cecution. It is peculiarly sympathetic in quality, 
and in some of its utterances appeals irresistibly to 
the heart of the appreciative listener. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that the Femind of 
Julian was at all a tame performance, for it was not. 
He evinced feeling and fire in the great scene in the 
third act, where the young Marquis upbraids the 
King with having dishonored him by wedding him to 
his ■' favorite," and in the grand duo with Leonore. 
which immediately precedes her death, he soared 
with the warmly manifested sympathy of the audi- 
ence to the achievement of a greater success than we 
had previously believed it was in his power to com- 
mana. 

The new baritone, Mr. Ranch, made a decidedly fa- 
vorable impression at least upon such of the audience 
as condescended to abate so much of their dignity or 
frigidity, as to manifest any interest at all in the per- 
formance. 

He has abilities which will in the end overcome all 
doubts, if any exist, and will compel the favor that 
his audience, at the debut, seemed to bo determined 
not to be surprised into awarding him, without due 
trial. He has a fine face and presence, sraceful car- 
riage and manner, a well cultivated, ana artistically 
methodized voice, of the pure baritoue quality, and if 
not as powerful as that of some of his predecessors in 
his role, is still inefiably sweet and expressive. He 
sang his musie like an artist, and showed himself to 
be as good an actor as singer. 

Mr. Vila, the secondo basso of the company, who 
filled the part of Balthazar^ the monk, has a voice of 
power. Its prominent characteristic is its immensity 
of capacity. It soars higher, and sinks deeper, comes 
out fuller, heavier, and more voluminously than any 
other bass voice we ever heard. Junca " roars like a 
sucking dove," compared with Vila. His utterances 
remind us of the vibrations of the thirty-two foo! pipe 
in a cathedral organ. 

New Orleans has, too, in addition to its Opera, a 

••Classic Music Society," which began its series of 

six public performance!* with the following almost 

unrivalled programme. 

PAar I. 

1. Overture to " II Biagloo Plaato," Momrt. 

2. Sjrmpbony No. 2, la D. (op. 86,) Bcethovao. 

PAZT u. 

1. Overture bo ** MIdanmnier Night^s Dream BfeadeUsohn. 

9. From Symphony No. 7, in A. (op. 92.) I i»^»fc««« 

AUngretto. 8eh«r»> ..:.....} Beethoven. 

8. Overture to ** Oberoa" Von Weber. 

We have already acci^dited the information given 
in this article to the New Orleans PicayttnCf but do it 
again, that we may bear our testimony to the nn- 
common excellence of its musical department, in 
whieh we know no daily paper that can rival it, ex- 
cept the Boston Cbumr, and— in spite of iu heretiet 
at (hey often seem to as— the New York Tribune, 



B08T0N MUSIC HALL. 
OABL ZEBBAHN 

WiU give hte 

SECOND GRAND CONCERT 

This (Saturday) Bvening, January 8O9 

Assisted bj 

T±RY KLSTZilfB, 

THR CKLBBRAfED HUNOAKIAN ▼lOLONOBLLUT. 



Parti. 

1— Japiter Symphonj 

2-41. Adagio IbrVlolAOfwIlo, Mngart 

b. Fanrasta, ** Dom SehasiUa,*' ( Kli>gte for 'cello,). . . Batta 

ttxt KuTSBa. 

8— Overtone— The Marriage of Hgero Mmsrt 

Part II. 

4— The DreHm of the SuvoTanl— QrAud Faotaela for the 
Orchestra, with Solos for dlflerent loatmoientji 

(First time In this oouafry,) Lambjs 

a demriptinn will be found on the Pingratnme. 
fr— Onnd PauCMiit on Schubert's Walti ** Le Di«ir," 

fortheVlolonoello Mark 

Fzar KLBTssa. 

6— TioDiJiDBa fhnn tbi* Opera L'ttoUIr Haleiy 

For Kngltsh Uorn aod Flute— by M r De Rlbas and 
Mr. Koppltt 

7— P«pnjc(^no — (Concert Polka on Air* flroin the '* Mai^le 

Flute"— (flrxt tiou) LodIo ^huoj 

8 -Overture— Tn** Merry Wlwwi of Wlndwr Niedal 

Sincle tirkete, ISO oent<« ench, nod parkiigee of foAr tiekots, 
gnod for any of the n>mslnlng Concert*, at Two Dotlarw, may 
be obtained at the principitl ma^lo Mtorei<, and at the door on 
the eveninK of perfirnianre 

D00C.4 open ac 6>^ ; Oonoert to eointnenee at 7H o'clock. 



OHAMBEB 0ONOEBT8. 

NINTH 8KAS0N. 

TEIE MENDELSSOHN QUINTBTTR CLUB'S Fonith Oon- 
eerr will t^kr place on TUESDAY EVBNING, Feb 2d. at 
Messrs. CaicaiaiKO^s Rooms. They will be aa«lsred by Mrs. 
M. N. BoTDsa, Voeallet, and Mr B. J. Lang, Fiinist. 

Beethoven's E minor Quartette will be repeated, and a naw 
Qnartetfe In £ flat by Moaart. Mr. Lang will play In B«el- 
horen's C minor Trio, etn. 
See programme at music stores. Concert at 7K precisely. 



Mr. CARL GARTNER announceii that the Seeond Morieal 
8olr64> will take place Ffb. 1, at Mnwrs. Chickerlng'^ Rooms. 

Tickets bo set of Six ConcerU, 9B. Half set, tlJBO. Slnglt 
ticket 91. 

ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 

THE DT'LAST CONCERT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPUBOS OLBB CLUB will take place on SATURDAY 
EVENING, Feb. 6th, at the MELODRON, vnder the dlrae- 
tlon of Mr. AcoosT KaansM ahh. The Clnb will be kindly 
assisted by Miss Luot A. Doavb, Vocalist, and Mr. Huao Lw>«- 
BAao, Pianist. 

Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at the mnsie stores, 
and at the door on the evening. 

Concert to commence at 7K o'clock. 

BO. S TON MUSIO HALL. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By tlie Orctoestral IlBloBe 

EVERT WED9ESDAT. 

C ARIi ZBRJElAHir, Condvetov. 

fC^Doors open at 2— Concert to eommtnca at 8 o*eloek. 
(CT^Package of Six tieketa, 91. Single tickets, 28 cts. 



OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOT 



EL 



A NEW VOLUME 
Ditson's Edition of Standaid Opens." 



<» 



OLrVEB DIT80N * OO^ ^ Washington 8tnet, 
publish thie da> the OPERA OF LUORFZTA BOROIA, fsr 
the Piano Forte, being the tenth volume of ** Ditson*a Edition 
of Standard Operas." Price Two Dollars. 

The Series now comprises BaaAWf, Lucia, Taoviroaa, and 
LccaniA, two vols, each, via : with Vocal Score, and Piano 
Solo. Also, 805MAMBGLA, Vooal, and Don Qiovaaai, Plaao. 
The nnifbrm price being, fbr the Vocal copies, with Italian 
and English words, S&, aod fbr the Instmmcntal, 92 esah 

Sold by all Musk) Dealers. 

o. andr£ u oOm 

D4p6i of Foreign and American Musie, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. AadrA, Offenbach, Publisher of tha eonpMs Edi- 
tions of Beethovcn^s, Clemently Haydn *s and Mosart^ wo 



WAHTED,— A situation as Organist or Oondoolnr of a 
Choir. Addteaa " Organist," at Messrs. Baasril h Uoh- 
atdaon% 291 Washington Street 
Boston, Jan. 80,1868. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHICKERINO & SONS 

Hnnt iMdvMl tte MIovtog aimnto Ibr tbilr ohlbltlM of 



Attke IUnori856: 



VBOM THB 

■■•iMhvMttt Chariubto MMhaak JoaodatioB, 

FOB TBS 

BEST GRAlfDS, SEMI-GRAHDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** lor mott deddtd a&d mcrltorloui ImpronnMBlis'* 

FOB THB BEST 8QUABB PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST FIANO-FOBTE CASES, . 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB rOB BEST PIANO-FOBTE HABDWABE, 
BROirZE MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

American Institntey New York, 

rOB THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



VBOM THB 

PenatrlTaaia State AfTicDltnral Society, 

THE HIGHEST PBEMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the nUnois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PBEMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This Boom wm wtabUdMd In 1828, bj JONAS CHIOKmU 
INO, uid up to the prwent tinM hai fornblMd 19,000 
PIANOS, ror Um «iblbitl0D of fchMe Pianos In lbs United 
Stelis and In England, they have bs«n awardsd — 

Eleren Gold Medals, 

SeTcnteen Silrer Medals* 

Four Bronse Medals. 



WARE Booms, 



TREMONT STREET, 
B06T0 N. 

g:iQB PRINTING neatlj and promptly emted at this Office. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at WInthrop Honac, Boston. 



TEACHER OF IVIUSIO, 

Boons alBsT. A A. Minor's Chnreh. . . .Bohool Btnot, Boston. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lato at ths Soeond Presb. Chnreh), and again 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANT, N. T. 

MLLB. OABRIBI^LB DB I^AHOTTB has ths 
honor to announcs that shs has resumod her Morning 
and Aftsmoon ClasMS Ibr tbo Inttraetion of Yonng ImUss 
and Misses on ths Plano-Forto. 
Applications to bo mads at 66 Hanooek SCrast. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported frooi Enfland) 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 

[LATEST PUBI-ICAT»ON8. 

Now Ready^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF 0BAT0BI08, 

The following new volvmes : 

HATDM'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) $1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 96th PSALM, ** Come, let 

us sing/* (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S LAQT JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 26 

Do. do. (paper coyers) ..75 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

ton ruM nirruMo* or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDOE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
RT, (with anatomical illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing 1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Beat 5 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL OROA^ SCHOOL, op. 

66, carefully revised and corrected, 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 

Any of the above works will be forwarded post ttet 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 BroadKvmx* Nevr York, 

And at 09 Dtan Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



0LAB8X» IN FIANO-FOBTE FLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to utato to the ettlasns of 
Boston sod Roxbnry that h« if prepared to give instraoUon In 
Piano-Forte playing to smull elasnes. 

Long ezporienoe and earefiil examination of the sntdeet have 
eon vineed him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
oflbr some partlealar advantages in this manner of toaeblDg, by 
which he hopes the yonng Hudcnt will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the lloger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a flnol success so much 
depends. 

For farther Infbrmatlon applj to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Koxbnry ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Dltson k. Co. or Russell k. Richardson ; or at this ofllco. 

OoTosn, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

Inftmetor of the Piaao-Forte, Organ di^ Harmony, 

8 HATWARB PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Renldenee No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

fmitrtr of t^t "^km nttit Ringing, 

U. S. HOTEIi. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGHT RIVSIC, 

No. 769 BROADWAT, eomer of Ninth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 

€• BREVSinrO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU6IO, 
701 BROABWAT. NEW YORK, 

Dipot of Brard^s Grand Pianos, 

CnUJULATINO MUSICAL LXBRABY. 

H^OoMSaatty on band a oonplote aasortaneBi of 

Publications. 



•S- -V N^-V-^ '^ -^ 



FOR THE YOUNQ PIANI8T« 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BT 



Frioe $2.50. 



In teaching thoee who are sdll at the nnlsK of fbeir stndlss, 
the instructor finds great difllrnlty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to pracriae by way of relief to bfai awebaaleal 
cxerrlaeii. As the author of thl* work snggeets in bis preftice, 
much depends upon a judicious choice In this respect. This 
compilation is mainly designed to meet tbe dUiculty. He has 
arranged hvre a large collection of rhorf and ploafing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety Iw made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tedionsnees of, dry finger r i mr el ies. In 
ths course of these lirtle pieces, he iolmduces one by one aU 
tbs various little niceties of piano playing, with coplcias notss 
and explanations %* to the expiesslon and method of execut- 
ing them They serve net merely ss nMfol meehankal exer> 
ciMs for the fingvn, but also as examples of the many Ibrms 
of piano passages, and ss sn sdmlrable preparation Ibr more 
elaborate rompositloos, such an are to be Uken up bj tlMMO 
whom he designates as *• In the second stage " of their studies. 

Tbe system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
la excellent, and rannot be too highly recommended. Everr 
coosidcratloo Is made for tbe smaller liand of tbe ycmng pupil, 
end tlie exercises are so srrsnged a« to train it gradually 9or 
tlie more exrended ^ grasps " of the matured pianlas The 
mechanical exerrlaes interspersed are pivparatory of wiiat fill- 
lows, and are tluongbout dispoaed with a view to progrsssivo- 
ness. 

This " Quids ** cannot fktl to meet a want which la greatly 
lUt Published by 

BUSSELL U BZ0BABD80N. 

281 WMhinston Street, Boston. 



THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pagss, con- 
tslning the Life of Thslberg. Analysis of 4000 Musiral Worka, 
Musical Kogravlnp, and two besu'tlful pieces of Mnid^, &e. A 
book of great value to all niudclans. 8ent to any address on 
the receipt of font cenM in stem pa to deftmy postage. 



TO EDITORS. — Rosasu. k. Riobabmom will send you SS 
worth of their Ute^t Musical Publications (poetsge freei if you 
will gire the shove advertisement (including tnis offer) one 
Infertimi In your paper. 

AUGUST HAMANN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

May be addressed at Messrs. Russell k. Richardson^ 
Music Store, 291 Washington Strsec 

BIONOB AUOU8T0 BBNDEIiABZ 

GiTOt IngtruetioB In Singing. 

Resldessee Mo. 86 Plmeknex Street* 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the TIOLTN, the PIANO-FORTl, 
and in the TUBOUT 01^ MUSIC. Address at hta vsal- 
donee, (U. S. Ilotsl), or at tlie Mnsic Scores. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianist, from Englsnd, begs to announos that 
he will give Lessons on ths Piano- Vorte. 

Terms ffGO per quarter of 24 lessons, two a weok ; SSO per 
quarter of 12 lesMos, one a week. 

Residence, 81 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chlckerings', or the music stors of Mesers. Russell k Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appU- 
catinn. 

W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

V0CAI«I8T CT£1I0R>, 

Gives Instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. IS Marion Street. 




(Successors to Run k Watsoib,} 



BDWABD li. BAIiOgg, IITJBIO AITD JOB PBIHTINQ OFyiQB. 



PIANO'FORTES 

^^^ ly. AND MELODEOire. 

From ths most celebrated 

Eastern Xanii&ctories. 

WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 61 Randolph Street, Chicago, 111. 

TEBM8 OF ADVEBTI8INO. 

First Insertion, per line i 10 ets. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 ets. 

For one eoinmn,( 126 Unas) first insertion tl2.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...9600 

Special notices (leaded), eaoh insertion, per line 90 eta. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertlaoBBOBta, 
quarterly In advanee. 

NoTSr^BCHOOL^BTBEETT 
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For Dwlght's Journa.1 of Muaie. 

Our Music-teacher. 

FROM THE BROWN PAPERS. 

Mrs. Johnson is a treasure t 

She and her sister, both widows, live in the 
little brown cottage, beyond the river, and have 
made it almost tlie prettiest place in Hildale. 
She is a small, dark-eyed woman, I suppose over 
fifty years of age, but retaining a good deal of 
beauty still, witty, full of life, always ready for a 
joke, generous and open-hearted, one who passes 
over the foibles, hides the faults of her neighbors, 
aud seeks ever to bring out their good qualities. 
She is of course a general favorite. Moreover 
she is one of the most independent persons you 
will meet in a month — but never intrusively so. 
She does what she believes right and leaves con- 
sequences to take care of themselves. I met a 
classmate in New York, who had tried in vain 
for a year or two to gain a livelihood here as vil- 
lage physician. Upon my telling him that I 
should soon return to my native place, he advised 
me by all means to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the music-teacher, assuring me I should find in 
her a person well worth knowing. He was right 
Mrs. Johnson is a treasure. She is one of those 
persons who never grow old — yet is free from the 
vulgarity of affecting youth ; simple and unpre- 
tending in manners as a child, she is nevertheless 
surrouuded by an atmosphere of grace and re- 
finement — the perfectest of ladies. 

To tell the truth, I had rather dreaded my first 
call at the cottage. I had heard too much good 
music, been too much with real musicians at 
home and abroad, to expect much from a country 
village teacher of the piano-forte, and one too, 
who had long since passed her prime. I suppos- 
ed I should find a little, old six-octave square in- 



strument, out of tune, with a tinkling, brassy 
tone ; upon it a copy of Cramer's Exercises, and 
two or three of the old Boston instruction books; 
upon a stand hard by, a small pile of such sheet 
nftisic as the Russian March, Tigers* Quickstep, 
and the twopenny waltzes, galops and polkas of 
the day ; a lot of sentimental songs upon " old 
ann-chairs," and other such topics, together with 
an odd volume of the Social Choir, an Odeon, 
and three or four collections of Psalmody. 

However, one afternoon, being over the river 
and near the cottage, and finding my wasted 
frame in need of rest after my walk, I rang at 
the door. Little Phebe Peters answered the 
bell. 

** Alother and Auntie Jphnson aro both out," 
said she, ** but will be in soon. Please walk into 
the parlor." 

A glance showed me how much 1 had lost by 
not calling sooner. The room was large, indeed 
out of all proportion to the size of the house, and 
evidently intended for music. Upon the walls 
hung two or three portraits full of life and ex- 
pression, excellent likenesses, I coul(f have sworn, 
but wanting that artistic finish which can only 
come from fitting, early instruction and study. 
One I recognized as Mrs. Johnson, as I now re- 
collected her in my childhood. There were also 
a small copy in oil, of the Virgin and Child, half 
length, from the Sixtine Madonna at Dresden, 
capitally done ; a view of the Drachenfels, which 
I instantly perceived must have been taken from 
the bridge at the end of tlie Poppelsdorfer AlMe, 
back of Bonn, just as you enter the garden of 
Clemensruhe; another of the old church at 
Schwartz Rheindorf, over the Rhine from Bonn, 
with its curious mixture of Byzantine and Ro- 
mancs(}ue architecture ; several sketches in oil of 
Rhine Scenery, aud two or three pretty views in 
Hildale. 

A Chickering Grand Piano-forte was so placed 
at one side of the room that a singer should have 
the dead wall behind him and not before him, as 
is so often the case, and upon it stood open a ke/t 
— of an early Leipzig edition — of Mendelssohn's 
** Sontjs without Words." Looking: over the mu- 
sic in the rack haiti by, I found it to consist 
mainly of Gennan editions of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Moscheles, Czerny, Ries, Schu- 
mann (early works), Mendelssohn, and even 
Bach for the piano-forte, with quite a collection 
of the vocal works of those authors, and addition- 
al Songs from Schubert, Lowe, Kalliwoda, Fesca, 
and so forth. A couple of lai*ge volumes con- 
tained a collection of English and American songs 
aud ballads, sufficient in number to prove that a 
true taste had guided in the selection of the mu- 
sic, and that nothing which was really good was 



despised. A volume or two of gems from Rossini, 
Bellini and the Italian masters of their day — 
German editions — and piano-forte scores of a 
dozen or more operas by Mozart, Gluck, and 
other giants, proved that the collection must have 
been made in '*Vaterland." 

In the bookcase, too, were several of the works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Hoff'uiann, Tieck, Fouqu^, 
the Grimms, Musaeus, and other popular authors 
thirty years ago in Germany, all in foreign edi- 
tions, and bearing marks of thorough perusal 
From all this I drew the conclusion Uiat the col- 
lector must have resided for some time in Ger- 
many and learned thoroughly to love and enjoy 
its music and literature. 

Little Phebe— just such an intelligent, gentle 
child as I love — in ten minutes after meeting me 
at the door was sitting on my knees and prattling 
merrily of** Mother and Auntie." 

Uncle Johnson, who died, oh, ever so many 
yeara ago, before Phebe was born, painted the 
pictures. He used to live in Germany with 
Auntie, and when she came home, she brought 
all these books and pictures and music, and 
"whole lots" of pretty things, such as I saw 
about the room or were to be seen up stairs. 

AVhen mother came, if she had no objection, 
she would take me up into her own little room 
and show me her little Bonn women with great 
baskets of coal and potatoes on their heads, and 
her Altenburg girls with narrow, short gowns 
and petticoats only coming down to their knees, 
and great stout stockings and shoes; and the 
peasant people near Minden — queer old men 
with knee-breeches, broad-brimmed hats, and 
coats slit up behind — quite up to their shoulders, 
and the Baden woman driving the donkey, with 
her hair all pulled back from her forehead, and 
fastened under the funniest little black cap, with 
two long streamers, that ever was I '* Some of 
the Hildale girls wear their hair so now," added 
Phebe, *' but Auntie says almost all those peasant 
women soon grow bald, and that it is a bad fash- 
ion — so I keep my curls — and I think it is pret- 
tier so, don't you ?" 

I told her that I had lived in Germany a long 
time, and knew all those places on the Rhine 
that were pictured there on the walls. She 
looked up at me ^*ith open eyes. 

" And did you live in Bonn ? 

•* Yes." 

" ^nd do you know where Achtcr Straase is ? 
and the Romerplatz? and did you use to go 
and hear mass in the old Cathedral V and did 
you see the dead, dried up monks up on the 
Kreutzberg ? and did you ride across the river 
in the floating bridge ?" 

To all of which questions I answered, yes. 







** And did yen eTer drink coffee in the inn on 
top of the DrachenfelB and look down upon Ro- 
land's Eck, acrcai the river ? — Auntie nttyt that 
means Roland's corner — where the river and the 
road make a turn." 

And so she chatted on, and I could see how 

deep an impression had been made upon ** Auntie 

Johnson" by her residence upon the Rhine, from 

the effect which her descriptions had made upon 

little Phebe. 
Bj and bj — perfect little lady as she is — she 

begged me to excuse her, as she had a lesson to 
learn, Mother and Auntie would soon be back, 
and in the meantime I could amuse myself with 
the books and music or the pictures. So turning 
up her sweet, innocent face for a kiss, she slipped 
from my knees and skipped away. I took down 
Hoffmann's * Kater Murr/ but could not interest 
mjTself in the fortunes and misfortunes of Kreis- 
ler and Julia, for the portrait opposite carried me 
back — away back more than thirty years to my 
earliest childhood. Like a vision came back, liv- 
ing to memory, the children's party at the village 
Doctor's, and above all the dark-eyed young wo- 
man who impressed my childish imagination as 
beautiful exceedingly, who assisted us in all our 
games, who sang to us, told u.« stories, but above 
all, played the piano-forte for the children to 
dance. How loving and kind she was ! I could 
see myself—** Little Pinky Brown" — ^refusing to 
dance, that I might stand at her right hand, 
ifatch her flying fingers, drink in the sweet tones, 
and sometimes catch the kind glance of her deep, 
tender eyes, and look my delight into them — for 
^e emotions which made the little breast heave, 
could find no expression in the little child's scanty 
language, her amused looks at her little admirer 
— ^how clearly they all come back again 1 and 
how distinct my recollection of the longing I felt, 
when eight o'clock came and we must go home, 
for a kiss from those smiling lips, and my fear to 
ask it. She must have read the expression of the 
small, wistful &ce, which followed her every mo- 
tion as she prepared the children for their walk ; 
for when all were ready she called tome : **Come 
here, little Pinky" — took me into her lap, 
bmshed the curls from my foredead with her sofl, 
white hand, fixed her eyes upon mine with a 
long, earnest look which somehow filled me with 
trouble, then pressed me to her bosom and kissed 
me upon my forehead, cheeks and mouth. — Has 
the man ever enjoyed a more ecstatic moment 
than that was for the child ? 

Memory affords me no other dbtinct picture of 
our Music-teacher; but the proverb " little pitchers 
have long ears" is based upon a sure experience, 
and mine were rendered pretematurally long, by 
the strange feeling of devotion which I cherished 
secretly as a holy thing toward her. So now the 
sight of her portrait recalled to mind the village 
gossip, which my Madonna's marriage excited, and 
how deep it sank to my heart as I heard the old 
ladies talk of ** its unaccountable imprudence" — 
ridiculously thrown herself away, sud one — ^given 
herself to a beggar, said another, — left all her 
fine prospects and gone oflT into foreigi^ parts 
with a man old enough to be her father, and who 
will never earn his salt by his daubing, said a 
^ird — why did she not marry the 'squire, who 
would give his eyes for her ! asked the fourth — 
and so on. This and much more to the same 
effect, iterated and reiterated in the presence of 
little Pinky, made the child's heart heavy; a 



cloud came over him, and hu pillow was wet 
with tears of sympathy and sorrow, that the hap- 
piness of the beautiful music-teacher should thus 
be forever blasted. But the bitterest cause of the 
child's grief was an impression made upon his 
mind, that she, in some incomprehensible man- 
ner, had violated the rules and <;u8toais of society 
and had acted with questionable delicacy and 
propriety. But how and to what extent, I could 
form no idea. And when I asked about it, people 
only latighed and said little children must not ask 
questions. So it was until as I grew older 
she passed completely away from my memory, 
that something mysterious and saddening tinged 
all my thoughts of her. Now as all this, after hav- 
ing been forgotten for a whole generation, came 
flashing back into my mind, I could but smile at 
little Pinky's trouble on our music-teacher's ac- 
count, for experience — yeB, my own experience 
— had long since taught me the little consequence 
of village gossip, especially when half understood 
by ** little pitchers." It needed not even a 
glance at the broad, thoughtful brow, the pierc- 
ing but gentle eyes, the beautiful and expressive 
mouth of the middle-aged man. whose likeness 
formed a companion portrait to that of our muac- 
teacher to convince me that no very dreadful cir- 
cumstances had attended that marriage, and that 
the tears of her child-lover had been uncalled for. 
At length the sisters came in. In five minutes 
we were upon the footing of old acquaintances, 
and a merry hour we had. Since that call our 
acquaintance has ripened into a firm and nncere 
friendship. Two or three times a week, when 
the weather and my strength and health admit of 
it, I creep over there and return with new life 
and spirit in my broken frame. 

[To \»9 rontinoed.] 



(From th^ Londoo Maiical World.) 

Ferdinand Hiller's " SanL"* 

Not only in the history of the musical matters 
of the City of Cologne, but in the annals of music 
ffenerally, the 15th December, 1857, will be men- 
tioned as the day on which a masterwork of our 
own ace was performed for the first time ; the 
work is one wnich will move and delight genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The work is Question is the Oratorio of Saul^ 
by Ferdinand Hiller. It achieved a brilliant 
success, such as, in the case of so serious and 

Sand a composition, we have not witnessed since 
endelssohn s first appearance on the banks of 
the Rhine. The audicni^e of the Geselschafls- 
Concerts, whom it is not, as a rule, an easy task 
to warm, was generally excited in a manner we 
have scarcely ever seen : wherever a pause in 
the music allowed it, there was the most lively 
applause, and, at the conclusion of the first part, 
the fifteen hundred individuals, who, as auuitors 
and executants, filled the room, the musicians' 
stage, and the galleries, broke out into a real ju- 
bilee of delight in honor of the composer. This 
operation was repeated with the same enthusiasm 
at the end of the second and third parts. The 
oratorio is long ; it contains fifty pieces, and last- 
ed from forty minutes past six oxlock until ten, 
including a pause of twenty minutes, and yet the 
anxious interest of the public was the same from 
beffinning to end. 

u we seek the reason of snch a success, we 
shall find it, first, in the combination of the prin- 
cipal conditions necessary for the success of every 
great vocal work ; in the appropriateness of the 
text, the rich imaginative power of the composer, 
and his perfect mastery, by sterling education 
and natural capabilities, of everything pertaining 
to composition. In the present case, however, 
there are two additional causes, which, in our 

• Translated fh>m the Kdlmtehe 



opinion, contribute viaterially to the effect of the 
new woi^ — ^a- masterly combination of pol^'phon- 
ic labor with a free style, which pervades the 
whole ; and secondly, the genial treatment of the 
orchestra. 

We can no longer write like Bach and Han- 
del ; we cannot do so, from deficiency on the one 
hand, and superfluity on the other. We are 
wanting in the creative power to inspire, as they 
did, purely intellectual forms ; and, perhaps, too, 
in that trusting belief in the spirit which actuated 
those heroes when engaged in the task of crea- 
tion. On the other hand, Haydn, Mozart, and. 
above all, Beethoven, have opened for us the ro- 
mantic domain of music in a manner of which 
the old authors had no notion, and the direction 
thus eiven to music has, in its turn, produced an 
abunaan(re of musical means to which we are 
now so accustomed, that not to employ such a 
mine of wealth has become a perfect impossibil- 
ity- 

When MendclsKolm revived the Oratorio, he 

again joined the broken chain to the old tradi- 
tions of Bach and Handel, but he felt that his 
time, whirh was a child of the French Revolu- 
tion and the War of Freedom, had produced^ 
even in music, an immense chasm between the 
Past and the Present, over which it was no longer 
possible to spring back. He endeavored, there- 
fore, to take a middle course, and was successfuL 
In hi:« ZersfSrunff Jerwalemn, Hiller followed the 
same path, and hi:* work. too. made the round of 
Europe. At present, however, he has gone a step 
further. His last two great vocal works Dte 
WeVte de$ Fiiihlingn and Saul^ have altogether 
banished the epic element of the Oratorio, and 
are especially dramatic, so that the lyric elemput, 
on the whole, only lays claim to the same place 
whiih it occupied in ancient tragedy. 

While in the first-named work, the antique 
subiect — the mystic historical background of the 
building of Home, in consequence of an oath — 
rendered the new musical form and treatment 
less striking, that form, in connection with the 
biblical subject, in Savl, to which, according to 
the usual traditional ideas, it constitutes a con- 
trast, is much more visible and intentional ; and 
pretty nearly the same is true of it as of the 
grand D major Mass of Beethoven — ^instead of 
the usual and dogmatically sanctified, we have 
the ideal and elevated element, appealing to our 
purely human feelings. This same Saul is only 
an oratorio inasmuch as the subject is borrowed 
from the Old Testament; the style, in spite of all 
its freedom, possessing, at the same time, the es- 
sential qualities of the oratorical style, that is to 
say, polyphony in the choruses combined with se- 
riousness and profundity in the melodical treat- 
ment A more appropriate name for the work 
would be, *' A Biblical JOrama, set to Music." 

Thus, by those two oratorical works, Hiller has 
created a new kind of vocal composition with or- 
chestral accompaniment; its roots are struck in 
the character of the present time ; it is modem 
music, but it everywhere pays homaffe to the 
laws of what is musically beautiful, which laws 
the development of music has established by 
means of the classical masters. It differt materi- 
ally from similar efforts of Robert Schumann 
and Richard Wagner; from those of the first- 
named composer (in Parodies und Peri^ Der 
Rose Pilger/ahrU etc.). by the grandeur and dra- 
matic character of the subject ; from both by the 
sterling polyphonic style, and from Waener's 
style more especially by the melodically ana har- 
monically beautiful treatment of the orchestra — 
a treatment which endeavors to produce its 
efifects not by abrupt contrasts of chords and ab- 
solute noise, but by harmonic combinations, 
which, from their variety and novelty, never of- 
fend the ear — and b^ the beautifld melodies that 
twine around the pnncipal musical ideas. 

The execution was admirable, and reflects the 
greatest honor upon all engaged without exception. 
It is something to say that, during a three hours' 
performance of a work of such difliculty, there 
should not have been a sinsle hitch. But the ex- 
cellent manner in which it was conducted, and 
the seal of those engaged, were not the only 
things which contributed to the complete saccesi 
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of the work ; there was another important caose 
— namely, the fact that the composer had not 
OTerrated the capabilities of the voices or the in- 
struments. 

It is scan'elv possible for any one who has not 
seen it with his own eyes and heard it with his 
own ears, to conceive the powerful effect of the 
choruses in the lai^ hall. The very first chorus 
of victor)* sung by the people : "* Saul hat Tau- 
send geschlagen, David zehn Mai Tausendl*' 
opens the action in an imposing manner. The 
other more remarkable features in the first part 
are the chorus for female voices: *' Weckt tAn 
ntcAC while Saul is asleep, and the entire cho- 
rus : ** Wehe, die Geiste a«r Nacht sind neu er- 
wacbt" We may, also, mention as a perfect gem 
in a melodic and harmonic view, the hymn of 
thanksgiving for David*s preservation from Saul's 
lance : *' Uer Herr hat seine Seele vom Tode er- 
rettet" Yet this is surpassed by the finale of the 

5 art, a piece for three voices, Michal (soprano), 
onathan (tenor), and Saul (barytone). The 
beauty of this is so soft an<l moving that it almost 
revives and strengthens the belief in the creation, 
now-a-days, of melodies full of soul. 

In the second part, an admirable effect was 
produced by the cnorus of shepherds, who accom- 
pany as warriors the fugitive David into the des- 
ert: '*\yerft hin den Uirtenstab;" then by the 
destruction of the population of the -city of Nob ; 
by the chorus ** Wie schdn und lieblich ist es, 
wenn in Kintracht llerrscher wohnen;" but, 
above all, by the mourning chorus for SamueFs 
death, and the final chorus, which is one of the 
most spirited in the whole work. 

In the third part, the battle -picture in the or- 
chestra, with the chorus of women, who observe 
the fight from the heights, and describe its vari- 
ous fluctuations, is truly grand. The mourning 
chorus for Saul, " Streifet ab die Prachtgewan- 
de" is especially original. A brilliant hymn of 
David, with the chorus, forms the conclusion of 
this powerful work. 

Ttie characters of the drama arc : King Saul, 
barytone (Herr M. Du Mont-Fier^ ; Michal, his 
daughter, soprano (Mdlle. Rcmond, of the Stadt- 
Theatre) ; David, tenor (Herr Gobbels) ; Jona- 
than, tenor (Herr Piitz) ; Samuel, bass (Herr 
Keinthaler) ; the Witch of Endor, alto (Mad. B.^ ; 
a servant of Saul, a warrior, Jesse, David's fa- 
ther, bass (Herr Schiffer). 

The vocal solo pieces are partly recitatives and 
ariosoH^ immediately preceuing the choruses, or 
appended to them, and partly more important 
compositions in the form of airs, duets, and trios. 
They are all impressed with a serious and noble 
character, and many of them are melodic embel- 
lishments to the whole work. A most extraordi- 
nary effect was produced by the anointing of 
David by Saul ; the scene where Saul falls asleep 
in the cave, admirably given by Herr Du Mont- 
Fier \ the aria of Michal in tlie second part ; 
the trio, already mentioned, of Michal, Jona- 
than, and Saul, at the end of tlie first part ; Da- 
vid's anaso in the first and the Hymn to Jeho- 
vah in the last part. The recitative passives are 
full of truth and musical expression. We per- 
ceive in their treatment, and especially in the 
accompaniment and intermediate pieces of the or- 
chestra, the hand of the master, especially if we 
compare their lively declamation with the psalm- 
odies in Lohengrin. L. BiscnoFF. 
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Le Caid/* and " Jagnarita.** 

The following accounts of the plots of these two 
operas, the former by Ambroiiie Thomas, the latter bj 
Halevy, we copy (torn the New Orleans Pieayttne: 

*'Le Caid" is an opera of the pure buffa 
school, and is peculiarly French in its story, and 
its dramatic and lyric treatment As at present 
put upon our stage, it is one of the best produc- 
tions, in the way of comic opera, we have ever 
been favored with. 

The scene is laid in Algeria, whither, soon after 
its conquest by the French, a Parisian modiste 
(Mme. Colson) and a Parisian hair dresser 
(Debrinav) have fpne over, to ply their several 
trades. Birotteau is the hair dresser, Virginie 



the modiste. Of course they are afiianced, but to 
their great regret have not the means to make 
matrimony a prudent arrangement The Cadi 
C^lecaid") of the villa^, Atoul-y-far, (Dutasta,) 
is a ^at coward, aud is much in awe of the mob, 
who insist on waylaying him in his nightly rounds, 
and bambooing him most truculently. Birptteau 
conceives the notable design of raising money on 
these apprehensions of the Cadi, by promising 
him the knowledge of a great secret, whereby he 
will be protected against the assaults of the inob ; 
the price of this being a smart sum in caf^h. The 
Cadi's intendant, (a eunuch of the harein,) Ali- 
bajou, (Carrier,) being wheedled bv Birotteau, 
brings about a meeting with the CaJi, when the 
proposition is made, tiut the miserly old fellow 
demurs to tlio price of the secret, and offers to 
the young coiffeur, instead, the hand of his 
daughter, Fathma, (M'mc Latouohc.) Birotteau 
seems to assent — is invested with a badge of 
honor, as the intended son-in-law of the Cadi, 
and is carried in triumph through the stroets. 
Meanwhile, Michel, a drum-major of the French 
army, (Vila,) slips into the Cadi's house, and 
makes Fathma, who has been informed by Ali- 
bajou of what was awaiting her, believe that he 
was her father's choice. Subsequently, she is 
waited on by her opposite neighbor, Virginie, 
with articles of bridal attire, and the poor mod- 
iste learns enough to fear that the Cadi's daugh- 
ter is her rival in the affections of Birotteau. 
She is soon undeceived ; but Birotteau is soon 
after introduced, returning from his triumphal 
procession, and finding himself in such fine 
quarters, begins to think it would not be so bail 
after all to be the son of a Cadi. His reflections 
are interrupted by the entrance of his betrothed, 
and Bubseciueutly of the drummer, the first jeal- 
ous of Fatnma, and the last of Birotteau, who is 
thus in a most embarrassed and amusing situation. 
The complication gives rise to a scene of indes- 
cribable run. The end of all is that Birotteau 
declines the Algerian alliance, declaring his 
unalterable fidelity to Virginie. The Cadi de- 
mands the secret that is to protect him from the 
cruel wrath of the populace, and the hair-dresser 
demands the money. The 'Cadi, sore with a 
recent beatin<^, consents. Birotteau gives him 
the secret in the form of a prescription for mak- 
ing a famous pommade, and' recommends Michel 
to the old fellow as his son-in-law, and this offer 
being accepted, the curtain falls, after a finale 
in which the chorus bear a most amusing part. 

Strongly and decidedly as M'me Colson had 
impressed herself upon the New Orleans audi- 
ence, as a prima donna in comic opera, it cannot 
be gainsaid that she has won her brightest laurel 
in her performance of the Virginie in this piece. 
It was as perfect 'a thing in its way as anything 
we have ever witnessed on our lyric stage. In 
acting, as well as in singing, in all the nuances 
and espiegleries of a finished comediennne, as 
well as in the execution ot music which, though 
of the comic school, is yet scientific and artistic, 
she met all its exigencies in the most satisfactory 
manner. The r6le is full of little gems, not a 
situation in the progress of the piece being with- 
out its brilliants ; and it is not too much to ssy 
that she imparted to them all the lustre which 
belongs to tnem. From the gay little chansonette, 
Comme lafauvette^ to the finale of the opera, she 
was equably excellent No performance would 
better bear analysis, that we ever witnessed. 

The orchestral and choral part of this opera 
are very taking. The overture is brief, but 
brilliant and sparkling, and the clodng ensemble 
is exceedingly effective, with its odd and laugha^ 
ble action and situations, as well as its fascinat- 
ing music. 

Le Caid richly deserves to be placed, in the 
operatic libmry, on the same shelf with Roasini's 
l\ Barhierej or Donizetti's Don Pasquaie and 
Elisir (VAmore. 

JaguarUoy was written for M'me. Marie Cabel, 
and was one of the greatest attractions at the 
Theatre Lyrique, in Paris. It has been consid- 
ered the cheftV aucre of Halevy, and with the 
exquisite story of St Georges, will doubtless prove 
a rare treat It is full of melody, and includes, 
with all the charms of the opera comique, all the 



startling beauty and sweetness of the grand opera. 
The tale runs as follows — the scene oeing laid in 
Dutch Guiana — Van Trump, (Debrinapr,) a Ma- 
jor in the colonial service, is sent out with troops 
as a reinfonrcmeiit to subdue the Indians. 
Maurice, (Iloltzem,) a young Captain, accom- 
panies him. Maunce is resJly a brave man, 
while the Major is an arrant coward, and Peter- 
mann, (Dutasta,) a sei^eant, is continually add- 
ing to his terror by relating to him the most 
doleful tales of the horrors of the country, and 
mistakes his ill-disguised terrors for real brav- 
ery. Heva, (M'me I^touche,) is the betrothed 
of Maurice; Mama Juinbo, (Vela), is a trapper 
a Courreur de* Boin and a soi-disant ally or the 
whites, but iu reality in league with the Indians 
and in love with their Queen, Jaguarita, (M'me. 
Colson.) whom he brings in to tlie whites a pre- 
tended captive, but in reality to be a spy on tlieir 
movements. 

Maurice no sooner sees the Indian beauty than 
he falls ill love with her, and she, by her smiles, 
indures him to believe that his love is returned ; 
and he, in consequence, is overpowered and taken 
captive by the Indians. Van frump meanwhile 
gets so disgusted with the countr}' that ho Hies to 
the woods and hides, intending to wait a favorar 
ble opportunity to leave as soon as he can. While 
so concealed he hears a noise and in his terror 
his pistol goes off, and he hears a heavy fall, but 
is too frightened to find out what it is. His peo- 
ple coming to look for him find the dead body of 
a notorious Indian chief of the warlike tribe, and 
the Major's pistol lying by him. Of coui'se this 
was another proof of his bravery; and they mak- 
ing so much noise over the event, he overhears 
them, comes out, and is tluly praised. Meanwhile 
Maurice, Fetcnnann, &i;., are captives with the 
Indians, and, Jaguarita's heart relenting, for she 
now really loves Maurice, she allows him to es- 
cape while wati.'hiiig over him as a sentinel, and 
consequently, by the laws of her tribe, her life is 
forfeited, llie Indians, who have sacked the 
whites' villages and have got gloriously drunk, 
now insist on her death, but succumbing to the 
influence of the spirit, they fall senseless ere they 
can execute their intentions. Mama Jumbo, who 
is the only one that retains his senses, sets the 
prisoners free and tries to carry off the queen ; 
a shot is heard, he falls wounded and dies, and in 
rush the colonial troops to the rescue. Jaguarita 
falls at the feet of her lover, who, when he escap- 
ed, went immediately for his regiment, and, as 
we have seen, arrived happily in time. A happy 
re-union takes place, anu the glorious chorus 
Au Milieu de I ombre is heard and the curtain 
falls. 
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Shelley. 

lliat genial and pithy writer in the Transcript^ 
the ''Democrat of the Tea Table," among many 
good things, says these best things about Shelley. 

Little, Brown & Co.'s edition of Shelley is dis- 
figured by misprints and bad punctuation. Four- 
fifths of the poem of Queen Mab, as well as the 
notes, r which are much longer than the poem) 
are omitted. The style of the memoir is grace- 
ful, but the writer wants ''feeling of his busmess" 
in treating with indecorous and supercilious 
sportiveness some of the errors of the most purely 
imaginative poet of the last hundred years. I 
would not defend Shelley's conduct further than 
to say, that he lived up to his own standard of 
right and duty with more devotion and self-sacri- 
fice than did any other literary man of his time 
save Wordsworth, — and that his nature was dis- 
coU red by no stain of grossness. In this respect, 
it is an insult to his memor}' to breath his name 
with Byron's, — or with those of men and women 
who could never touch his po>ition except as ex- 
tremes meet Heloise migbt as well be classed 
with Nell Gwynn ! The natural movement of 
Shelley*s mind was in a serie* of imaginaiive pro- 
ceases. He had not only studied Nature with 
large range and minute ooservatidh, but his ima- 
gination had so transmuted the results of study 
of her elements and manifestations, that she 
seems to have handed him the key to her mya- 
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teries, and taught his ear the rhythm of her 
movements. 

See, in ** Prometheus/* how he deals with her 
elemental forces, and how he uses thought and 
emotion in poetic illustration of nature, instead 
of the convene and usual method. It is no won- 
der that Ruskin — who has imagination enough to 
state, but not enough to fuse the results of his 
marvellous observation of nature — grows flippant 
Just where he! should grow reverential in his 
treatment of Shelley. A man of even Huskin*s 
power, when he reaches the end of his tether, in 
the absence of creative imagination, becomes 
dogmatic, theoretic and bigoted, and consi^auent- 
ly has the least value in what he values hmiself 
most 

Shelley's character wanted personal, constitu- 
tional and passionate force, and his mind lacked 
that great solvent and reconciler — humor ; honce. 
his ])oetry, as a whole, is too exclusively and 
etherially imaginative, and his characters want- 
in{j in *'blood sympathies" with mankind ; hence, 
quite as much as fi*om his warring with custom 
and convention, come the harshness and sereami- 
ness of his few political poems ; and hence the 
fact that he can never be generally popular. 
But to every one gifted with imagination or im- 
aginative apprehensiveness. his poetry comes with 
a r«reek freshness from the prime fountains of crea- 
tive thought — is pure and far-darting as light — 
elemental in its airy scope and firm grasp and 
embodiment of the grand pantheistic forces and 
tender mi n lustrations of nature — and full of love 
for everything humin but human wrong. He 
was ever wooing beauty as a bride and tingling 
in every pulse and word with her inspiration. 

Critics should learn one great lesson from Shel- 
ley's **Cenci." Had that poem not demonstrated 
that he had true dramatic imagination, they 
would have maintained forever that he had no 
capacity for ^'objective*' creation of human char- 
acter. Of his longer poems, read the "Prome- 
theus" 6rst, and the ''Revolt of Islam'* last Of 
the short poems, read the '*()de to the West 
Wind" first, and the political poems last — or not 
at all. Read his "Defence of Poetry" as a 
model of English prose style, and as a clear, rich, 
and philosophical treatment of a great theme, 
and read all his translations from the Greek^-of 
which they are almost the only perfect specimens 
in our language. Poetry can be translated only 
bv poets, and genius represented only by ge- 
nius. 

It seems strange that one has to turn from 
other English criticism to Macaulay's article on 
Southey's Life of Bunyan for a recognition (at all 
adequate^ of Shelley's genius. Leigh Hunt bor- 
rowed his money, and quarrelled and chirped 
over his grave. Capt. Medwin's Life of Shelley 
is altogetner wanting in insight and understand- 
ing of his eharacter, and in true appreciation of 
his ffenius. Even Mrs. Shelley never compre- 
hended the greatness, though she deserved the 
love of her husband. 

With a nature to pure. — an imagination to 
powerful and vital to the last detail, — and an in- 
tellect so fiery, keen and logical, — Shelley only 
needed years to bring him to a serene and recon- 
ciled life and faith. Would to heaven that he 
had left behind him a poet able to build over his 
head a rhyme as lofhr as that which he raised 
over the new grave of Keats! 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos*d o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? * 
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From my Diary, No. 22. 

Feb. 2. — Last evening a concert of the *' German 
Trio" — heard a delightful Sonata for piano- forte and 
violin by Mosart ; Solos for violin and violoncello, in 
one of which Jnngnickel surprised me by his execu- 
tion — the strictly mastcal pleasure, however, being 
algebraically or » o — , and a trio by Babinstein, for 
bowed instmments and piano-forte. 

With every new work of Rubinstein my disap- 
pointment increases. How roach I was impressed 
with him and his works three or four years ago is on 
record in Dwight*s Joomal. He f^ave great promise 



then, and the old Berlin critics, who remember the 
days when Beethoven's works were appearinj; one 
after another from the press, exciting wonder and as- 
tonLihment, and not seldom rtdicale, and yet always 
exhibiting something easily recognized as part and 
parcel of that grandeur of thought and mastery of 
form which made even his bagatelles noteworthy — 
these old critics hoped much from him. But Rell- 
stah in particular, said that with his hope^ were min- 
Bled fears — those fears seem now to have been too 
well grounded. 

The fatal facility with which authors now-a-days 
can rush into print, ix the ruin of many a young tal- 
ent, which by due culture might enrich our litera- 
ture. It \9 precisely so with the muoical composer. 
The presses of Germany, France, England and 
America tci*m with cruile attempts at compoMtion, 
in which the deficiency of thought and idea is r<ought 
to be covered up by novel eflfci'ts and curious passa- 
gcs. 

Each new work of Rubinstein seems to show more 
distinctly the effects of this fatal facility. The 
amount of idea grows ever less ; mere prettinesses of 
effect, and strivings to make an orchestra of his pi- 
ano-forte and accompanyin«r instruments, and thus 
startle the auditor, seem to be more than ever his 
aim. He seems to he oppressed with the " sr*hhl»le- 
omanla" — his pen muRt be constantly in use. Now 
it is not in the nature of thin(rR that any very youn^r 
man enn have such a fount of inspiration in him, 
combined with such a knowledfro of the science and 
art of composition as to be able to go on thus with- 
out exhausting himself. 

Dehn said four years ago: "The young man has 
talent but will not ' hasten slowly,* he will not study 
form.'* There is the trouble. He has never given 
that time to the study of other masters, which alone 
Clin enable one to determine upon the novelty and 
value of his own ideas and teach him how to use 
them effectively, when an idea of real value occurs 
to him. In music as in literature, one should write 
because he has something to ssy, not seek something 
to say because he wishes to write. Rubinstein seems 
now to bo governed by the latter motive. Still, I 
find one ray of hope in his case. There is a possi- 
bility that he may work himself out, and that a peri- 
od of rest may come, in which judicious and unspar- 
ing criticism may have its beneficial effect, and he 
may see the feebleness of much of that which he has 
given the world, and learn wisdom by hard experi- 
ence. 

Like other compositions by him which we have 
heard recently, the Trio last evening is hardly wor- 
thy the name. It is a piano-forte solo— and not a 
very good one at that — with violin and violoncello 
accompaniment — hardly obligate. The piano-forte 
is always thundering along, with no points of rest 
for the surfeited ear and wearied attention. As it 
was one of his earlier works— op. 15— there was 
hope that it would prove less fantastically feeble 
than some of the later ones ; but while little better in 
this regard, it was worse in regard to the cmdeness 
of its ideas and the want of elegant treatment of the 
musical thought. 

I fear he is not " the coming roan.' 
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Berlin, Jan. 2. — To conclude my summary. 
Boieldieu's *' White Lady" still remains the mas- 
terpiece of the French opera masic. The origi- 
nally conceived and worked-up choruses and en- 
sembles, the tender, naive, partly original Scotch 
melodies, still preserve their power and charm. 
Boieldieu's accurate knowledge of the soul's va- 
rions states is expressed in every number so po- 
etically, that one is in doubt whether it is the 



simplicity and truth of the thought or the lavish 
use of the most innocent means and effects that 
enchains and moves us so powerfully. The most 
perfect instances are the introduction and the 
second finale, which remind us of Mozart's treat- 
ment Mme. HKRiiENBURG-Trc:&EK was very 
successful in the part of Anna, in which she 
again appeared before us, afler a long illness, in 
all the bell-like purity of that voice which has en- 
chanted us so many years. Formes (tenor) has 
taken an unsurpassed model for himself in Roger, 
as may be remarked in his unquestionable im- 
provement in the part of George Brown. 

A novelty of the most peculiar character has 
been the performance of a ** Funeral solemnity 
of Alexander the Great** (a requiem for the 
death of a hero) by the composer of the opera 
"Mahomet," Dr. ZdPFF, director of the 0{)cra 
Academv here. This work, which is based on 



the concluding scene of the sublime poem by Dr, 
Miin'ker, the Trilogy : " Alexandrea," was pro- 
duced a few days since at a soirde at the ]>oefs 
house, under the direction of the composer, by 
distinguished artists, in the presence of a select 
circle of men of high position and of learning. 
Although full of the most modem and most 
Southern melodies, it yet bears the stamp of an- 
tique dignity and enchained (in our military 
state) the princes and generals who were pres- 
ent, by its splendid military processions at the 
tomb of Alexander. Mme. Herrenburg-Tucxek 
transported the audience by her exceedingly 
touching deliver}' of the grateful part of Roxana, 
whilst Hcrr Botticher (too soon departed from 
our stage), as the admiral of Alexander, in the 
hymn of Freedom on the ocean, made all tremble 
by the gigantic powers of his bass voice. 

I think it not out of place here to make hon- 
orable mention of some readings of ancient ti^ge- 
dies by a person highly worthy of notice, Fraii- 
lein Elise Schmidt, who with a full-soanding, 
powerfully affecting delivery has given us the 
** Agamemnon" of .Siswhylus, the " Bacchantes" 
of Euripides and the "Electra" of Sophocles. 
If her delivery seemed to us too romantic, still 
her intelligent characterization of the persons of 
the drama, supported by the eloquent play of her 
features and motions of her plastically fine head, 
enchained most powerfully the too small circle of 
students and admirers of the incomparably sublime 

Greek tragedy. 
It is much to be lamented that in a great city, 

thirsting for music, like Berlin, all attempts at 
other theatres to permanendy found a Popular 
Opera, are continually wrecked upon unfavora- 
ble circumstances; chief of which are the great 
expense, and the lack of sympathy on the part of 
the public. Thus they tried it again in October 
with a light comic opera in the Freidrichstadt 
theatre, and brought out a succession of in part 
very bravely rehearsed operas by Dittersdorf, 
Schenk, Fioravanti, Lortzing and Auber. But 
already the new enterprise seems near the point 
of being abandoned again. When shall we see 
the time again when a similar popular stage, that 
of the Kbnigstadter theatre, may rival the Court 
theatre by the possesnqn of a Sontag, a Fodor, a 
Fiorentini, &c. !— Quite recently Signora Fioren- 
tiui presented herself, with the ruins of her fine 
powers, in KrolVs theatre, as a concert singer; 
but in spite of her admirable school she was 
eclipsed by the Spanish singer Fortnni, with her 
fresher voice and Spanish naivete. With Flo* 
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rentini in the concerts at Kroirs appeared the 
brothers Wikniawski, whose peHbrmanees I 
have before noticed. A sonata composed by the 
piano virtuoso Wieniawski, a pupil of Marx, met 
with no very favorable reception in spite of its 
praiseworthy d^flivery. New performers to us 
were the (fontraba.<<8ii>t Bottksini, and a virtuo- 
so on the ophi(:Iei<l, a gigantic wind instrument 
of colossal bass and startling tone ; his name is 
CoLosANTi. Both virtuosos were admired for 
their technical skill and for the tender tone which 
they knew how to woo forth from their ponder- 
ous instruments ; yet the impression was some- 
what strange and unnatural. 

Of great < >ratorio performances the most suc- 
cessful were those of the Paulw bv Stem's Ge- 
sangvercin, and of " Alexander's Feast" and the 
Requiem by the Sing-akadeniie. After so often 
recognijsing that Stem's Society by its peculiar 
devotion to Mendelssohn keeps the works of this 
favorite and intellectual Berlin composer always 
fresh before our minds, I may now remark with 
praise an opposite symptom which has appeared 
very recently ; and that is, that this most brilliant 
of our amateur choral societies is no longer con- 
fined to its one-sidedness, but has also brought 
out the most important works of Bach and Beet- 
hoven. The finsrlishman, stifflv encased in the 
forms of his national religion, may suffer himself 
to be led otf into one-sidedness, because since 
Handel no composer has so happily met this sym- 
pathetic side of the English nation as Mendels- 
sohn in his great Oratorios ; but we must not, 
in spite of our present veneration for a talent 
that sprang exclusively from our own city, shut our 
ears agriinst the ever great and classical. But 
the commemoration of Mendelssohn's death was 
a most appropriate occasion for the repetition of 
one of his finest works, " St Paul." It was one 
of the most brilliant performances of this gigantic 
choms, under the most genial director in Berlin ; 
and not less brilliant were the solos in the hands 
of Mme. KosTKR, Fraiilein Jknny Meier, and 
the opera singers Mantius and Krausk. 

Not less worthy, considering the now much 
smaller size of the choms, was the performance 
by the Singakademie of Handel's '' Alexander's 
Feast," a work so full of youthful freshness and 
80 powerfully affecting. But the solos were in 
part extremely unsatisfactory, because our Inten- 
dant very rarely grants the services of the thea- 
tre singers, and when he has once granted them, 
commonly recalls the permission at the last mo- 
ment 

I cannot omit mentioning an original concert 
which our military general music director Wiep- 
RRCHT gave in the Operarhouse, as the hund- 
redth concert for the benefit of our theatrical 
fund. It was purely made up of works by prince- 
ly composers, namely by the Prussian kings Fred- 
eric the Great and Frederic William III, by 
Prince Louis, by Prince Albert, by the Princess 
of Pmssia, by the Duke of Coburg, by the 
Grand Princess Olga, &c., &c. This concert re- 
versed the customary relation, in which the art- 
bts proceed fh>m the people and seek the favor 
of the princes ; this time the artists were princes 
and sought the favor of the people. ff, 

Nice, Sardinia, Dec. 20, 1857.— Onei morn- 
ing from the top of the diligence I peeped abroad, 
and lo! the Mediterranean, that most glorious 
and classic of waters, was before me. I thrust 



my nose outside of the huge coverlet, and it was 
greeted with the delicious fragrance of orange 
blossoms. I poked my head far out at a danger- 
ous angle and feasted my eyes with the sight of 
roses in full bloom. I felt a gradual thaw extend 
over my benumbed body, and soon began to ac- 
knowledge the genial effect of an Italian clime. 
We were entering Nice. 

From Marseilles I had come by diligence to 
the frontier of Sardinia — and whde on the sub- 
ject may as well remark, that at Marseilles they 
have a fine Opera House, where Halevy's ever- 
lasting Juive was announced for performance, 
the night I w»s in that famous old port The 
house is spacious and comfortable, but calls for no 
special comment Donizetti's Martiri^ one of his 
very finest works, and one totally unknown in 
America,* was alternating with La Juive. 

Nice is probably the most delightful place of 
fashionable resort in the world. It possesses ev- 
ery attraction, l)oth natural and artificial ; it en- 
joys an ocean beach equal to that of Newport, 
and is completely hemmed in by mountains, 
which, while they protect it from cold winds, give 
a variety and grandeur to its scenery that it is 
alone in the power of the " everlasting hills" to 
bestow. In the centre of the city, and dividing 
it into two parts, familiarly known as the Old and 
the New Town, rises a beautiful hill, which is 
used as a promenade. It is easily ascended by 
terraced walks, fringed with i-ose bushes, and 
with those huge exotic cacti, that in New York 
and Boston are so carefully preserved as hot- 
house rarities, while from the grand level prome- 
nade on its summit, the eye enjoys a glorious 
view of mountain and sea, with the interv^ening 
town of Nice, and the little port filled with ves- 
sels. But it is not its natural advantages alone 
that make^ Nice so delightful. It is a little world 
of itself-— -a miniature Paris, with its brilliant 
stores, its fashionable crowds, ita noble boule- 
vards, its opera house^s and its wealth — all set 
down by the sea shore, and enjoying the genial 
warmth of a continual Spring — such a " gentle 
Spring" and **ethcrial mildness" as Thomson 
wrote about, and not such a raw, damp Spring as 
Tom Hood so happily and truthfully describes. 

Tou must know that the New Town of Nice 
consists exclusively of superb hotels and elegant 
villas, and these are built with considerable taste, 
producing on the whole a very pleasing archi- 
tectural effect. Between the group of principal 
hotels and the sea-shore is a little triangular plot 
of ground, laid out in walks and fiower-beds, 
which of itself has little to attract attention ; yet 
it is really the most attractive feature of Nice, for 
at this spot, at a certain hour of the afternoon, 
all Nice- assembles to look at itself and to 
listen to the music of an excellent band. It 
forms a most brilliant sight — the numerous car- 
riages are gathered on the roadside, and the oc- 
cupants have descended to mix with the gay 
crowd. There are representatives among them 
from every quarter of Europe. There are innu- 
merable deputations from the land of John Bull 
— there are Signors from New York, as the Nice 
newspaper calls the American gentlemen, who 
rejoice in the simple name of Smith or Jones — 
there are Russians and Italians, and numbers of 
petty German princes and princesses. The 
Grand Duchess of Baden is the most distinguish- 

* Donizetti's '* Martyrs" was performed in Boston 
eight or nine years since, as an Oratorio ! Ed. 



ed of the late arrivab, of coarse excepting the 
illustrious " Trovator." 

Well, to be sure it is a gay sight, and a gay 
company I The band is playing one of Strauss' 
intoxicating waltzes, and everybody is talking to 
everybody, and keeping time with their forefin- 
gers. Ladies in carriages are receiving visits, 
dandies arrayed in the latest Parisian style are 
promenading up and down, and among all move 
here and there a group of peasants from some of 
the neighboring towns, their curious costume con- 
trasting singularly with the silks and laces and 
broadcloth by which they are surrounded. Then 
on all this gay and happy assembly the bright 
afternoon sun is shining and the old Mediterra- 
nean is beating on the beach a few feet distant. 
In the pauses of the Strauss music you hear 
his regular heavy boom, and glancing between 
the brilliant equipages you can catch glimpses of 
his white and dashing surf. 

After the sun has set the band disperses, and 
the concourse of listeners follow their example. 
A great many of them go to the opera.^ 

Now in Nice, this little town of 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, they have two fine operas — a French and 
an Italian, llie former appears to be the most 
fashionable, and has certainly the finest building 
— a spacious, handsome theatre, very plain in its 
decorations, but still possessing every requisite 
for comfort It was filled to repletion the night I 
attended by an appreciative audience gathered 
to listen to the second production in Nice of Mey- 
erbeer's Huguenots^ which was given in admira- 
ble style by an excellent troupe with one Julia 
Drouet as Valentine, and Jourdan, a Paris 
tenor, as Raoul. But the finest artist of the 
company and the one who was received with 
greatest approbation was Mme. Numa, a prima- 
donna of the very first order of merit, who un- 
dertook the other soprano rdle in the Huguenots. 

At the Italian Opera, the management, to com- 
pete with the success of Meyerbeer's work at the 
rival establishment, offered an attractive bill com- 
prising the wiiole of Rossini's Barbiere and the 
third act of Verdi's Ernani. It is not customary 
to give the names of the artists on the posters as 
with us, so I did not learn the personnel of the 
company of the Theatre Varty, as the Italian 
house is called. 

Perhaps you would suppose that at a fash- 
ionable place of resort like Nice, where most of 
those who support the opera are persons of aknost 
unbounded wealth, the price of admission to the 
opera would be very high. But such is not the 
case. At the French opera the boxes are let by 
the season, and the parquette is thrown open to 
the public for twenty cents ; ladies can visit this 
part of the house. The *'gods" are provided 
with an upper gallery for eight cents. At the 
Italian opera the prices vary from sixty cents, for 
the most expensive seats, to ^ve cents for the up- 
per gallery, including between these two ex- 
tremes, prices at thirty, fifteen, and ten cents. 
Add to this that living at Nice is very reasona- 
ble, that the climate is preferable to that of Flo 
ence or Rome, that the scenery is unequalled, 

the society everything that could be desired, and 
where could a lazy man with a little money find 
a more delightful spot in which to enjoy his dolce 
Jar niente, trovator. 

New York, Feb. 3. — Last Saturday Messrs. 
Mason and Thomas gave their first Matinee 
at the Lecture Room of the Splngler Institute 
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(Mr. Gorham D. Abbot's school for Young La- 
dies), a small hall, ampitheatrically arranged, 
which is tolerably good for music. It was quite 
filled on this occasion, and the audience was evi- 
dently well satisfied with the performances. 
Thes^ connsted of quartets by Beethoven and 
Schumann, a trio by Volkmann, (who is he?) 
and some piano morccaux played by Mr. Wil- 
liilm Mason. I was glad to find that the quartet 
have improved greatly (three of them, at least, 
for the violoncello is in new hands) since winter 
before last They give evidence of careful prac- 
tice in the interval. The Beethoven quartet 
was one of the op. 18 set — which are all lovely. 
Schumann's No. 1 is a grand, splendid composi- 
tion, the many obvious difficulties of which were 
finely sunnounied. It appeared to create univer- 
sal enthusiasm. The Trio was full of pleasing 
melodies, and quite taking, though not at all deep. 
The effect of Mr. Mason's excellent playing was 
marred by the piano, one of Stein way's Grands, 
which was unpleasantly harsh and loud in tone. 
It appeared to be the same instrument used at 
Goldbeck's concert, where I had already been 
struck by its unfavorable qualities. These were 
also very disadvantageous to Mr. Mason's solo- 
pieces, which were an Etude of Chopin (op. 10, 
No. 7), a transcription of Weber's Schlummer' 
lied, by Liszt, Henselt's pretty little Etude : ^Si 
oifeau fitais" 

For Kisfeld's Soirde, last evening, we had, 
for a wonder, good weather — but a lecture by 
Edward Everett was in its way. However, 
Dod worth's pretty hall was fuller than it has 
been in a long time at these occasions. The con- 
cert was, as far as instrumental music was con- 
cerned, a most enjoyable one ; the vocal part was 
only calculated to serve as a foil, being even 
more indiflferent than usual. We had a charm- 
ing quaitet by Ilaydn — so like him, in its fresh- 
ness and simplicity, its jolly bag-pipe sounds in 
the first movement, its beautiful harmonies in the 
second (the variations on the Austrian National 
Hymn) the airy grace of the minuctto, and pret- 
ty melodies of the finale. The execution of both 
this and the quartet by Rubinstein, which we 
heard twice last year, was admirable. The 
" Music of the Future" was farther represented 
by a song by Johannes Brahms, a wild, wicrd, 
very original thing — so short as to be hardly 
more than a musical idea, which was the only 
thing worth listening to, or even mentioning, sung 
by Mrs. Brinckerhoff, the vocalist of the eve- 
ning. 

The remaining number of the programme was 
filled by Mr. Goi.dbeck, in his own Trio. Of 
this composition I find that I hardly judged cor- 
rectly in a previous letter. I have hardly ever 
known anything to improve so much by a second 
and third hearing. In a measure, indeed, this 
was owing to the difference in the voices, the pi- 
anos (we had here a Chickering) and in the vio- 
lins (for though Mr. Mollenhauer is unquestiona- 
bly greater as a solo player than Mr. Noll, yet in 
concerted music the contrary is the case), as well 
as to Mr. Goldbeck himself playing with far more 
spirit and fire than before. But setting all these 
outward circumstances aside, the compoation it- 
self seemed to mo far more praiseworthy than at 
the firet hearing. It contains passages of great 
power, some very effective parts, (such as a cres- 
cendo progression in the first movement, or the 
whole of the scherzo) and melodies which a bet- 






ter acquaintance makes much more pleasing. 
Parts of the Andante are very beautiful, but there 
is a little sort of a " quirk" going through the ac- 
companiment of the whole, which sounds affected 
and far-fetched, and could very well be dispensed 
with. I am glad to say, that this now seems to 
me the only really unpleasant thing in the whole 
woric. The latter is, indeed, quite an uncommon 
production for one so young, and gives promise of 
much higher things. Its chief fault is, that loo 
many musical ideas and conceptions are crowded 
together; the young artist has not yet learned to 
assort them sufficiently, or to save his powers. 
He has undeniably very great talent, but it is not 
yet enough under his control. It is to be regret- 
ted that he could not have studied longer under 
some great master ; he is not yet firm and clear 
enough to be left entirely to himself. The best 
thing for him would be, to return to Europe and 
be a scholar a little longer. In that case one 
c ould almost certainly predict for him a noble 
name in the Art-world ; whereas it is much to be 

feared that if he continues to steer his own bark, 
his undisciplined genius will soon gain an unfor- 
tunate mastery over him, and he will wear him- 
self out, both mentally and physically, before his 
career is fairly begun. 1 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — The third ooneert of our 
Philharmonic Society came off on Saturday eve- 
ning last The programme was as follows : 

PABT I. 

1— 8>-mphonj— No. 7 Br^tbovra 

2— '* II Placer,"— Ari* (W>io Una I^dnt, R<wi4ol 

Madame dw Lui<md. 

8—" Rerei le,'* AWan 

Harp— Mr. Aptomiuaa. 

paut II. 

1—" Ln9t«pl«I," (Comedy. )-OT«rivre, Jullaa Rieti 

2— a. " Autumn," John Tljomaa 

6. '* La Tarantella," Aptommaa 

Harp — Mr. Aptommaa. 

8— *<Rleet Walta," Riod 

Madnma de Lnsaan. 
4—" William Tall,"— Overture, RoiiinI 

These concerts have been the most thoroughly 
enjoyable of anything we have had this winter. 
The **Brooklyn Athensum," though large enough 
for ordinary purposes, is too small for any large 
gathering — its capacity being only about 1200. 
But what it lacks in size, it makes up in its ad- 
mirable acoustic qualities. 

Now imagine such a room well filled— all the 
good seats and standing room occupied, the audi- 
ence not dressy, or, at least in appearance, **fash- 
ionable" — but looking more as though they had 
** just dropped in to hear the music." The room 
is full some time before the concert is to com- 
mence, and as almost everybody is acquainted 
with his neighbor, there is pleasant chatting, and 
— of course a little flirting, until a rap from Mr. 
Eisfeld's baton restores perfect order, and the 
first notes of the glorious ** seventh" announce 
the concert fairly begun. The orchestra under 
Mr. Eisfeld's able leadership goes through the 
symphony most splendidly. There is not a super- 
fluous instrument or an inefficient player among 
the whole " forty performers.** The sparkling 
Scherzo laughed and frolicked, the Andante was 
grand and sober, the Finale Allegretto earnest, 
dignified and emphatic. 

Mme. DE LussAN is a lady with a pleasant, 
flexible, light voice, of good style, agreeable and 
unpretending in manner. She sings in Dr. 
Pease's (Catholic) church, in Sidney Place. The 
choir in this church are much noted for their ex- 
cellent singing, great numbers attending every 
Sunday, and some regularly, only for the purpose 
of hearing the music 1 



In her first piece, Mme. Lussan was somewhat 
disconcerted and nervous, and did not do herself 
justice. ^ In tlie ** Ricci Waltz** she was more suc- 
cessful and received an encore. I have the same 
fault to find with her, however, that I did with 
Miss Behrend at the first of these concerts ; and 
that is, In their choice of pieces to sing. Had 
Mme. du Lussan chosen sometliing less preten- 
tious, something that we have not heard sung by 
the greatest of living artists, the impression left 
would have been much more to her advantage. 

Of course Mr. Aptommas played delightfully 
and pleased immensely; he always does. Both 
pieces were warmly received and encored. In 
answer to the second encore, Mr. Aptommas 
gave us " Sweet Home,** which, in its turn barely 
escaped the same fate. 

The •* Comedy Overture,** by Rietz, contains 
some beautiful passages, and is sure to bo popu- 
lar if given at chamber concerts, but m not of the 
kind to please large, popular audiences. It 
seemed to me ver}' much like Mendelssohn's mu- 
sic, not that it imitates Mendelssohn except in 
style. 

The ** Tell** Overture was finely given ; had it 
been anywhere else in the programme but the 
last, it would surely have been encored. 

For'thc fourth and last concert of the season, 
we are to have Gade*s Symphony in C, the Over- 
ture, ** Calm sea and happy voyage,** by Mendels- 
sohn, and ** Masaniello** Overture. Bellini. 

BOSTOK. FEB. 6. 1868. 



C O N C K R T S . 



ORCRBSTRAL.^Mr. ZeRRABK*s second conccr^ 

(Sfltardsy evening, Jsn. SO) will he remrmhcrcd : — 

not for its rare rxc-ellenre, but for the signni lesson 

that it gave. Seldom have we had a more nninter- 

e sting, si'ldcm a more trsr/W «oiKeri. In irLat way 

we shall see. 

or coarse it was not possible that one of Zcrrabn*a' 

programmes sboold contain nothing of the highest 

and most sterling order. He is too true a moaicai 

enthusiast for that. The trouble was that the 

circumstances of the times, the ronltifarioDS hints 

and clamors from all qnarters had forced him into a 

new chapter of trperimentt in the very del irate and 

critical matter of program me-ronking. H^ came 

nobly forward in a time of *'panii*/' when few bad 

coarsge to think any concerts pmcticablc, and least 

of all such concerts as appeal to real taste af:d coltore 

for SDpport. We were thankful to get orchestral 

masic open any terms, and Zerrahn had our fjmpa- 

ihy and bett wishes when he oodertook to give us (ha 

best music that he eonld in the eheapcst way, and by 

mingling the "light," ''popular" elements in bis 

programmes in doses large enough to attract paying 

audiences. Ko blame to him then ; the result is such 

that we rejoice — so must severer classirists than we — 

that he has fully tried this plan of pleasing the 

unmusical, — that he has tried the zeal and gratitude of 

thoBe who cry out upon all occasions for ** light" 

mii'^ic. 

The programme, take it all together, was aliout 

the lightest and the dullest that we remember in our 
twenty years of orchestral or (as they say elsewhere) 
'' Philharmonic'* concerts. It failed to draw more 
than a very moderate audience, and failed to interest 
or keep there those who came. Yet, as we said be- 
fore, it did have points of interest. It opened nobly. 
The greatest Symphony by Mozart, that in C, 



, 
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(which tome Bn^ithman, ntrmtk hy the large, ma- 
jestic and triamphant character of its three livelier 
movements, especiallj the fonr-fold foi;ae of the Fi- 
nale, called the '* Japiter," or kinir of Symphonies), 
was very finely played, and listened to with deep at- 
tention and delt|(ht. No other piece that eyeninsr, 
and few pieces any evening, no enchained the entire 
audience. After an interval of instrvmental solo, 
came the F!gctro overtnre. also Mozart^s. which flew 
hj with the swift and shining wingn of a hrief merry 
moment. This ended the fint part, and with this 
the musical interest of the evening was exhausted. 

The second part consisted of a very flat and 
worthless piece of picture masic ('* The Dream of 
the SayoTsrd") hy Lnmhye; mother roIo; the Ro- 
mansa from VEdah, for English Horn and Flate, 
pretty enoagh; a '** Papsgcno" Concert Polka on 
airs from the ZavimfiOte; an indifferent overture, 
'• The Merrv Wivw of Windsor," hv Nioolai. The 
soloA were hy a young Hungarisn violoncellist, 
Fbky Klktzbr, one cf Mr. T711man*s importations. 
His manner; is simple nnd modest, he Hrsws a very 
sweet, singing tone from his strings, and his chief 
point seems to he a highly flni«hed. althongh rather 
sentimental, singing or canttthih style. In hravwa 
he indulged comparatively little, which was to his 
credit ; that little was in the last varistion to his la»t 
piece, the Iji Desir waltss. His chromatic intervals 
were not always precisely tme ; and what msde the 
matter worse sometimes, especially in an Adacio 
by Mozart nnd a fantasia on Don Sebattion, was 
the clumsy and confused instrumentation of the 
orchestral sccompsnimcnt, as far ss possible from 
Mozart's mnnner, which made frequent di^'ord. 
The soIoA were creditable to Mr. Kletzer, but hardly 
an " attractive" feature in the concert. The fact is, 
the grest majority of roncert-goers are weary of so- 
los as surh, unless the composition itself have intrin- 
sic charm, like a Concerto by Beethoven or Mendels- ' 
sohn. And how long will our concert-^^it'ers he 
deceived hy this very .superflcial and nnsignifying 
matter of clapping of hands. It is not the real au- 
dience who clap ; it is hardly natural to clap hands 
whpn we enjoy deeply. First blow away thi^ froth, 
and then yon come to the real sense and feeling of 
an audience. Not the hands of the unmusical, hut 
the hearts of the musicsl are the thermometer that 
may be trusted Yet it is the children in simost eve- 
ry audience, even of our so-called highest concerts, 
whose verdict seems to be most courted in the trying- 
on of programmes. 

But to return to Lombye. The '* Savoyard's 
Dream" will be an era in our music. It is an or- 
chestral fantasia, by a famous Polka writer, on a 
very flat and sentimental story of a girl going off in 
a steamship, the lover's pains of absence, and dreams 
of her return; full of claptrap description of winds 
and waves, in very, very feeble imitation of Mendels* 
sohn*s MeereM-ttilU overture; of stale, sentimental 
hurdy-gurdy melody, and low tricks, such as rubbing 
sand-paper to imitate the rustling of water. Some 
laughed at it, nobody seemed to jike it. It fell flat. 
The '* light" music movement had run itself off its 
legs. The ^* Dream" was the last struggle in a poor, 
and false direction, the turning point, at which we 
bid good-bye, we trust forever, to a mistaken concert 
policy. It convinced the lighter portion of the audi- 
ence even that poor things are not quite so pleasant 
after all as good things ; it convinced the musicians 
and the newspaper paragraphists ; above all it con- 
vinced Mr. Zerrahn that this was not the way to do 
it ; he has tried the experiment out, and learned a 
lesson, as he makes haste to show us by his next 
programme, from which he discards all *' dreams** and 
'* panic '* pieces. There is but one way in the long 
ran to secure an audience forconcertsof a high class ; 
U is to make up the programme without regard to 

names, as *' eUssical" or ** light**, but solely with re- 
gard to what is good intrinsically. Study contrast, 



study variety, proportion, but let every piece be good. 
By persisting in this policy, the public must come 
round to the high standard ; but undertake to cater 
to every whim of false taste or ignorance, and take 
the vote of hatids alone, and very soon you know 
not where you are ; you are entirely afloat ; there is 
no right and no wrong ; no principle or fixed point 
anywhere ; no part of the last year's experience sur- 
▼ives as a foundation for the next year ; no steady 
growth or progress upward ; but all is chsnce, ca- 
price and chaos. 

The|next concert will be one week from to night. 
The programme Is a grand one, wholly free from 
nonsense. Beethoven's Seventh Symphony: the 
plsyful Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony; the 
overtures to TannhSuser and Der FreitdtiUs f these' 
are the orchestral numbers. Then Mr. Cooper, one 
of the very first of English violinists, will play either 
Mendels5ohn's or one of Beethoven's Concertos ; 
and Miss Milker, who sang so finely in the ** Crea- 
tion,*' will sing some pieces worthy of such a con- 
cert. 

Mbndri^sohn Quintrttb Club. We are two 
concerts in arrears in our notices of the choice feasts 
still prepared us by this Club. The third of the 
present series occnrred Jan. 5, and with the follow- 
ing programme : 

PAKT I. 

1— Qnnrtet No. 8. in B fltkfc, op. 44 M«ndeIfRohn 

2— Ariik fiom " Tirnn," Drh per qoMto Momrt 

8— Quartft in C, No. 45, (fina ttm*.) Haydn 

PAST n. 

4— Allcfrettn frem the QnlntAt In R minor, op. 8, N. 0«l« 

6— Song: " Dan h4'lnili«b« Leid." (Secret Sorrow) Spohr 

With Tloloncello Obllgato. 
6— Second Qnlntet in C, op. 29, Beefchoren 

If we remember, luck went against the perfect 
sympathy of strings that night in several pieces. It 
is a delicate matter, that of getting a quartet in per- 
fect tune and rapport ; it depends on moods, on mag- 
netism, statCH of air and temperature, &c. But the 
most part of the music was enjoyed, the Quintet hy 
Beethoven espedally, the first movement of which is 
among the very finest of his early period. The 
Adagio is more Moxartish. The vocalist was Miss 
Maria Fries, who i< to be honored for her choice 
of pieces, which she had studied well, and sang with 
fair execution and with a clear and true, if not very 
sympathetic voice. 

The fourth programme (last Tuesday evening) 
was one of the very betit : 

PAST I 

1— Qnlntet In B flat, (flmt time,) Moaart 

Allegro— Trma con variwdunl—Mlnnetto— Finale, Allcsro aoal 

2— Ave MarU, Kobert Frsni 

8->Plano Trio, In C minor, op. 1, No. 1, Berthoven 

Allegro oon brio— Andante con varlailonl— Mlnoetto— 
finale, Prestissimo. 

PAEt n. 
4— Two movements (Vom Pofthnmoas Qnsrtet,. . .MendelsBOhn 
6— Cavatlna firora ** TItqb," Parto ben mlo, (with Clerlnet 

obllgato, Moaart 

6— Qoartet In B minor, op. ffii. No. 2 of the Three Raao- 

moafkk.v Quartets, Beethoven 

Allegro— Blolto Adagio— ScUerao and Trio : Tbime Roase — 

Finale, Preeto 

The great feature was the Beethoven Quartet, a 
work in every way one of the most original and full 
of character of the great master. It is extremely 
difficult, but went remarkably well. There is some- 
thing strangely intellectual and rare in the quaint 
theme of tbe Allegro, in it« echo on a strange key 
and in the whole development ; it is a pure creation 
of the mind, and bears iio taint of commonplace. 
Tbe Adagio, long as it is, is one of Beethoven's 
noblest and profoundest, full of feeling and of 
beauty, a seal de profimdit. The Russian theme is 

The Mosart Quintet was delicious, though not 
one of the very best. It is quite dramatic in parts, 
having considerable recitative and solo, ft suffered 
some from impure intonation in the highest tones of 
the first violin. Tbe Mendelssohn specimens were 
of the best, both of his pensive and his fairy vein. 
Perhaps most persons enjoyed most the Beethoven 
Trio, which abounds in exquisite idefis and con- 
trasts. The piano part was played by Mr. B. J. 



Lawo, with a precision, cleanness and ezpreation 
that would have done honor to far more experienced 
artists. We do not remember a more prombing de- 
but in this kind. 

The vocalist was Mra. M. N. BoTDSir, another 
d^utantts of youthful and interesting appearance, 
who seemed to enter into tbe spirit and feeling of 
her music, especially the Ave Maria by Franz, but 
whose vocal style is rather crude as yet; nor waa 
the voice always true. 8he has scarcelr execution 
enough for tbe cavatina from Mozart, i'ho arcom- 
paniroents to the id im Maria^ as arranged for muted 
strings, had a beautiful efifect. On the whole it was 
one of the best Chamber Concerts we have ever 
had. 

The *' OBPHBrs*' offer fine attractions for their last 
concert this evening. Those glorious double-chorus- 
es from the Greek tragedies will be repeated ; so too 
the Trio from Euryanthe; Miss Doanh will sing; 
Mr. Lbonharb, the pianist, will play Mendelaaohn 
and Chopin ; and there will be part-aongs grave and 

gay, and of the best.... In Philadelphia the Opera 
still flourishes. The debut of Formes, in the part of 
Plunkct, was an ovation ; for tbe rest Martha was 
badly done. Norma still worse, in an afternoon, by 
Mroe. Caradori, Mme. Sibdrnburo, and Messn. 
BiONAROi and Dubrbnxl. Chorus and orchestra 
are atill complained of, in spite of the arrival of con- 
ductor Anschutz. r Puritam was never so well per- 
formed, they say, in Philadelphia, aa laat week by 
FoRMBS, Gassier, Tiberinx and Laoranob. 



OEPHEXrS GLEE CLUB. 

THR OT'LAST CONOERT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPIIBOS GLEE CLUB will tnke plnce on SATURDAY 
EVEN i NO, Feb. 6th. at the MBLODSON. under rhe dlrae- 
tion of Mr. AuoutT KaaiMXiHir. Tbe CJuH will be kindly 
aaalated by Hlaa Loot A. Doavb, VocalUc, Nnd Mr. Huoo Laos- 
BASo, Pianlit. 

PBOOBAMMB. 

Parti. 

1 —Doable Ghonu. Rrnm (Edipua Colonena, Mendelarobn 

2— Lebeoalu^t Soprano Solo with Chorus Uiller 

S-Caprirto. Ptano Solo Mendelsaohn 

4-WaflM>rfkhrc MeadelMohn 

6 — Duet from Fi^ro Mnaart 

6— Double Ghorua trom Antigone McmlelflaohB 

Part II. 

1— Ballade. In A flat major Chopin 

a— Aria with Chonu from Romeo and Juliet Beillnt 

8— Trio and ChoruR from Euryantue Weber 

4— Welti. (By nrqueet) Yogi 

&— Trio wl*h Chorus Kneeken 

6 -Turkish Drinking Song Mendelasobn 

Tickets, 60 cents each, may be had at the moaie atoffsa, 
and at the door on the eTenIng 
Concert to oommenoe at 7^ o^eloek. 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
OABL ZEBBAHN 

Will give his 

THIRD GRAND CONCERT 

(AND LAST BUT ONB,) 

On Saturday Bveningy February ISth, 

For which occasloo Mr. Z has surceeded in sscnilDg ttia 
highly valuable aaslstanoe of 

'y 
The Celebrated English Songstnss, sad 

The Great European yfeUniaC. 

PKO.ORAMIfB. 

PABT I. 

l>-Symphony In A major (No. 7) BaeCbei 

2— Soena and Aria from *' Titus,*' 

MTSS MILNER. 
8— Concerto ibr Ylolln, with orchestral aeeomp.. , 

MR. COOPER. 

PABT n. 

4-0v«rtare: " Tknnhluser,*' R.Wa 

6-8cotoh Ballad, 

MISS MILNER. 
6— AUq^retto Sehenando from the 8th Symphony, BaaUioi 
7— Duetto for Violin and Voice, 

MR COOPER and MISS MILNER. 
8— Overture ; ** Der Fxelsonttta," C. M. da Wabar 

fflngle tickets, 60 cents eaeh, and packages of firar tiekets, 
good for any of the remaining Concerts, at Two Dollara, asaj 
be obtained at the principal moaic sborss, and at ttia door on 
the eTontng of performanoe. 

Doors open at 6)^ ; Concert to eommeneo at 7)i o'elo^ 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

VOO-A-I-IST CSOPZi^ 

Addrcas at Wlnthrop House, Beaton. 
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BOSTON IVIUSIC HALL. 

AFTERNOOlTc ON CERTS 

By Che Orchestral UnioB, 

EVERT WEDHE8BAT. 

CARIi ZBRRAHH, Condvctmr. 

07'Doon opra at 2— Concert to eomowneo at 8 o^eloek. 
Q7*Packac« of 81z Ucketa, 91. Single tiekecs, 26 ets. 

gJQB IMNTWG nedj d pnmpflj emay at Ite 

FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHIOKERING & SONS 

Have leedTed the fbllovlng awards ftn their exhibltioii of 



At the Fain of 1856: 



TItOM THS 

MMMtthnMtti Churluble Heehanic AftoeUtion, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRAlfDS, SEMI-GRAICBS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

" ror most decided and meritorioiu LoaprofemeBte," 

THE aOLJ} MEOALs 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER HEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

American Institnte, New York, 

FOB THE 

BFST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

PennsylTania State Agricultural Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This Houe was established in 1828, bj JONAB OHICKEIU 
IKG, and np to the present time has ftimished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of theee Pianos in the United 
States and In England, they have been awarded— 

Eleren Gold Medals, 
Serenteen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREROOMS, 



TRKMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Late at the Seeond Presb. Church), and again 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANT, N. Y. 



MLLB. OABRIEIjIjE DE liAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce thnt she has resnmed her Morning 
and Afternoon Olaswa for the inttrnetlon of Toung T<»dti>s 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applieatlons to be made at 56 Hancock Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported hom Eogland) 

3o9» Broadway^ NT. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

Now Ready^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF OBATOBIOS, 

Th€ following new volumes : 

HATDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) ftl 68 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95th PSALM, « Come, let 

us sing," (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.l 1 25 

Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

voa TBS nirrunov or 

MUSICAL KNOWI.EDQE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 

T, (with anatomical illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, ,. 25 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing 1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best 5 25 

Or in 4 l>ooks, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

55, carefully revised and correct ed, 3 75 

Or in 6 l>ooks, each, 75 

Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broad vray, Nevr York, 

And at 09 Dfan Street, Soho Sqaare, and 24 Poultry, London. 

OI1A8BEB IN FIANO-FORTE PIiAYINO. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to Atete to the ritiaens of 
Boston and Rozbury thai he \* prepared to give instruction in 
PlHOo-Forte playing to smiill cImms. 

Long experience and careful esiunlnatlon uf the xul^t have 
eon Winced him, that benides the grvat mving of «>xpeot«f he can 
offer some pnrticular advaotatie* in thh nmnn«'r of teaching, by 
which be hope« the youn^ Ktudcnt will be relic?ed of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanien the pmctice of the floger 
exercises, scales, &e., and on which a final socccsf so much 
depends. 

Vor further information spplj to Mr. M , at his reridenre, 
lonk) Hall, Uoxbury ; or address at the music stores of O. 
OitRon & Co. or KuMell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

OOTOBIE, 1857. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

lattmetor of the Piftno-Forte, Organ 6u Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RosldeM«« No. 56 Kneeland Strooi. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€mtrti nf tjit ^ianii null Ringing, 

U. S. HOTEIi. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN RIUSIC, 

Ho. 789 BBOADWATi corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 



€• BREUSIMO, 

ir^PORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

DipSi of Erard't Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRABY. 

B^ OonstaDtly on hand a complete assortment of Americaa 

Pnblioations. 



'-«i^ •■^•>.. 



v.- --'^ y>\. -v.. 



EP-WABD L. BAIiOH. MUBIO AND JOB PKIlTTiyQ OFFICE. 



FOR THE YOUNQ PIANI8T, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BT 



Price $2.50. 



In teschtng thnee who arc ntill kt the ontnet of th«lr studies, 
the instmcenr finds grrat dfflruky in wiecrtag suitable pleece 
for the scholar to pracrlse by way of ivlief to hU mecbantcal 
exrrrlem. As tlie author of thl^ «ork vuggMts in hi* preface, 
much depends upon a Judirloas choice In this respect. This 
rompilstion Is mainly de*<ipneJ to meet the difficulty. lie has 
arranged h«*rp a large roilf^'tlon of i^bort and ples»lng melo- 
diss, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 
thereby rellcTe the tediousness of, dry linger t»xercli«s In 
the course of these lirtle pteecs, he Inlmdnecs one by Ofoe all 
the ▼arlotts Mttle nicetlcf of |rfa«io playing, with ropiuas notes 
and explanations nd to the expiesslon and method of execut- 
ing them Tbey serve net merely as useful meehankal excr- 
cii>cs for the flngvrs, but aim as exMmple* of the many fbma 
of piano pawtt^trs, and as an admirable prepv«don Ibr more 
elabomte com posir ions, such an am to be taken np by those 
whom he designates as *• In the srcnod stage " of their studies. 

The system < f lingering, too, employed by this great master 
is rxrelleot, and rsonot be too highly rvromoiended. ISverr 
consideration is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exerciaea are so arranged %% to train it gradually Ibr 
the tttore exrended ** grasps " uf the matured pianist The 
mechanical exerrises intempen>ed arc prepanitory of what fol- 
lows, and are througlsrat disposed with a view to pro gi eis i Te 
nera. 

This " Guide " cannot Ml to meet a want wbiefa is grtatly 
Mt Published by 

XLUSSEUi &^ BZ0HABD80N. 

281 Wubinston StMet, Boston. 

THB MUSrCTAN'8 GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, ran- 
taioing the Life of Tbalt)erg. Anahsia of 4000 Musiral Works, 
MuMtrsl EngrsTliigs, and two beautiful pieces of Uuri«*, Sec A 
book of great Talue to all mosirlana Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defraj postage. 

TO EDITORS. — RfiPsrtL k RiciiAiDsoit will send you tS 
worth of their lareH Musical Publications fpowtsge free- If you 
will glee the above advertisement ilndudiog thta offer) 
lufertion in your psper. 



IS'ew Editioi of a Popular Work. 

THE 8INOINO 8CHOOI« COMPAKION 1 A OoU 
lection of Secninr ana barred MuaIc : together with a 
New and Kaiiy Merhod of Io*trurtloa in the Art of Siniring, 
designed for Singing and Common Schools, Social Awemblies, 
Choir Practice, and Religious Worship. By Josxpk and 
HoxAca Biio. 

Thi<* book contains, in addition to its couire of InstmctiOB 
in y«-cal Maiir, more than One Hundred Songs, Dnefs, Fonr« 
Part Songs, Glers, Ac . Eiirhty-feven Mvtrirfl Tunes, Vorty- 
two 9f)ecr. pleres for the Church, Sixteen Chaots, and Hve 
Grand Choruf>es. Price 67 ets. 

Published by 

Oliver DItaoB dk Co., 277 Washington St. 

Sold by all Unide Dealers. 



T E A CHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at Rev A A. Mlner*s Church. . . .School Street, Boston. 

o. andr£ U 00., 

DipSt of Foreign and American Jkktttc, 

1104 CIIKSTNUT STREET, PHTLADELPniA, 

Agents of J . And r«, Offonbach , Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi's, Haydo*s and Mnaart's woAa. 

WANTED,— A sitostlon as Organist or Conductor of a 
Choir. Addrw^ti <' Oritanlst," at Measrs. Russell ft Rleli- 

ardsonV, 291 Washington Street. 
Boston, Jan. 80, IS08. 

BIONOR AUaUZTO BENDELAEI 

OiTes iDBtmetioB in Bingiag. 

R«8ldeii«« No. 86 Piaekncy 8trcot« 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instrucfinn on the YIOUN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the TIIBOKT OV MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or st the Music Stores. 

OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



TSRMB OF ADVERTI8INO. 

first insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Bach subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

TOr one column, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do , do eaoh subsequent.... 96 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
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Our Masie-teacher. 

FKOM THE BAOWM PAPBB8. 
[Continued fron page 8C4.] 

Mrs. Peters is a noble woman, but Mrs. Jolin- 
soD is the treasure ! 

What eodless conversatioDs we have upon 
music ! Our tastes agree, having been developed 
under similar inflaences in Germany, althoagh 
our visits there were years apart ; and there is 
DO limit to the topics, which rise spontaneously 
when we are together. When Mrs. Johnson was 
there, Beethoven was jast passing away; Schu- 
bert was beginning to be appreciated ; that won- 
derful youth, Mendelssohn, was raising hopes 
destined in great measure to be ful6lled ; Hum- 
mel, Seyfried, and many others still remained, 
who had known Mozart and Haydn ; Rossini and 
Bellini were in the meridian of their glory ; Liszt 
and Paganini were the marvels of the concert- 
room ; Malibran, Pasta, Sontag, Lablache, Rubi- 
ni, were the ongers ; Beethoven's last works were 
the bugbears of the critics, and incomprehensi- 
ble to almost the entire musical public. How 
much she has to tell of those days and of some of 
those great artists, whom she saw and heard ! 
Then it was that she made herself the accomp- 
lished musician that I find her to be, and attained 
that excellence which causes me daily to marvel 
that she thus buries her talents in this little but- 
c^*the^way country village. 

In spite of my better judgment, the impression 
made upon me in my childhood, by what was 
said of her marriage, was so strong, that I long 
hesitated to speak of her deceased husband, so 
fearful was I of awakening unpleasant recollec- 
tions in her mind. I was afraid of touching upon 
some sore spot ; and yet the desire to know her 
story — to clear up the mystery — ^increased with 



every interview. Last week, however, while 
chatting with her, the conversation took such a 
turn as enabled me to relate my childish recollec- 
tions of her as I have sketched them above. I 
do not now rembember how I concluded my tale, 
but I suppose it was with some very solemn, ab- 
surd, and in her eyes, comical expression of sym- 
pathy for her fancied troubles and sorrows ; for 
my sentimentality was shocked and all my 
thoughts thrown into sudden confusion by a 
hearty burst of merriment 

** I declare,'* said she, " it is almost a pity to 
spoil so pretty a romance as you have evidently 
imagined about me. I can understand now the 
mysterious references which you have occasion- 
ally made to my past history. Now, I assure yon 
I have no more story to tell than Canning's knife- 
grinder had, unless it be made worth telling by 
the simple fact, that the regularities of courtship, 
and a wedding party, and the distribution of cake 
and cards, and the various et ceteras of such an 
afiair in a country town, were dispensed with, — 
and that the affair was somewhat sudden, and I 
chose to marry Mr. Johnson, a poor man, rather 
than two or three others who were well-to-do in 
the worid. As a matter of course all the village 
gossips had their say upon the matter, and knew 
my business best — but I was far away and not 
troubled in the least by it all — the reports of their 
talk in my sister's letters only made me laugh.** 

"I should like to hear the story, though," 
said I. 

'* Do you remember Mr. Johnson ?" 

** I have no distinct recollection of him — ^not 
distinct enough in fact to make me sure that I 
ever saw him. He did not belong to Hildale ?" 

^*No. He was from Roxbury. While in 
College he taught our school two or three win- 
ters — ^and became a favorite in the place — but 
that was before I was old enough to attend. Af- 
ter graduating, he studied medicine and surgery, 
and during the last war was persuaded to join a 
privateer fitted out by some Salem merchants, as 
surgeon. The vessel crossed the ocean, and at 
the cloee of the war was sold in one of the Dutch 
ports. Several prizes had been taken, and the 
Doctor's share of prize-money was sufficient to 
enable him to remain some time in Europe. 
From his childhood his earnest wish had been to 
become a painter, and nothing but the want of 
encouragement for art in those days and the earn- 
est desire of his father had led him to the study 
of medicine. 

'* Being now in Europe with funds sufficient to 
support him for some time, he gave himself up to 
Art The spoib of the continent were then in the 
Louvre, and having made the Rhine tour, he 
hastened to Paris and devoted himself to ttady. 



But the great political events which followed had 
their effect upon his fortunes and drove him back 
to America, but not to his profession. Medicine 
had less charms for him than ever, and he chose 
to leave his father's house, depending upon his 
ill-paid labors as an artist, rather than live in 
cc mfort and ease as a physician. People had not 
much money to spend upon superfluities from 
1815 to 1825, and Mr. Johnson lived in poverty. 
His efforts in portrait and landscape painting 
were by no means despicable in point *bf art, 
though they were so in point of remuneration for 
the labor bestowed upon them. I mentioned that 
he had been a favorite among the Hildale people 
when schoolmaster, and he used to come up and 
spend his summers here, boarding at the tavern, 
spending his mornings in sketching and painting, 
and the afternoons in fishing or visiting and chat- 
ting with the neighbors. He was very fond of 
children — especially of us little girls; he painted 
little pictures for us, sometimes wrote us verses, 
sketched us singly and in groups, weighed us up- 
on the grocer's scales, feasted us upon the gro- 
ce r's nuts and confectionery, and was never hap- 
pier than when half a dozen of us were playing 
about him in his studio, while he was at work. 
So we all loved him, and the sight of his easel 
upon the stage-coach, as it came up the plain, 
in May or June, was a signal for general re- 
joicing. 

** His was not a course of life fitted to secure 
the approbation of the wise and prudent True 
he had no bad habits, as all knew, but people 
said he was wasting his time and talents upon 
what was of no earthly use, except to look at, 
a nd the old ladies who had marriageable daugh- 
ters, did not encourage his visits to their housee, 
although they enjoyed them amazingly. 

^ As I grew older a taste and talent for music 
developed itself in me, and I spent several years 
of my girlhood in Boston, with an aunt, where I 
fitted myself for the profession of music-teacher. 
I returned to Hildale when about nineteen, and 
began to teach. My principal instructor had 
been Graupner, who awakened in me a strong 
love for German music, which had been strength- 
ened by the production of ^ Der Freyschutz' at 
the Boston Theatre as a melo-drama, with much 
of Weber's music, and by the vocal works of Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Beethoven, and others, which I had 
heard at the concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boylston Hall. I had read also a few 
works upon music in Germany, had seen some 
English musical periodicals, and had been a dili- 
gent reader of the * Euterpeiad.* All these causes 
had combined not only to make me love German 
music, but to give me an unconquerable desire to 
visit its home — a desire whose gratification, for a 
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poor New England girl in those days, was ludic- 
rously hopeless. 

" In the summer after my return home, Mr. 
Johnson came again. The jears which had 
elapsed since I had happened to see him, had left 
their mark. He was now a man of middle-age — 
his locks were streaked here and there with 
white. But his eyes were kind as eyer, his smile 
as beautiftil, his conversation as lively — though a 
vein of sarcasm, at times, and even a tinge of bit- 
terness colored it ; — his love for children had, if 
possible, increased. He was now regarded as a 
confirmed * old bachelor/ and as such was upon a 
footing of intimacy with the young women, to 
which * eligible parties' could not aspire. Such a 
man, you know, in small country towns, is beau- 
general for all such as have no beau-particular. 
As an old bachelor, also, he was the target for all 
the sharp-shooting of the would-be witty young 
women of the village — and for that matter, of 
some no longer so verjy young. But it was hard to 
find him at a loss — he had reasons plenty as 
blackberries for not marrying. 

** The next summer when he came he wore a 
weed upon his hat. His fiither was dead, and 
the report ran through the village that he had 
come into possession of a * handsome property.' 
This set the tongues of the women, old and young, 
a-gotng faster than ever, and some half a dozen 
persons were named, one of whom, th< re could 
be no doubt, was destined now to become Mrs. 
Johnson — your humble servant, however, was not 
of the number. It was soon remarked that he 
was graver than was his wont, that he spent more 
time in rambling by the river and over the hills ; 
that he confined his calls more to two or three 
fiunilies, and especially that he sometimes exhib- 
ited annoyance at the thousand old jokes upon 
his celibacy. Well. One afternoon in early au- 
tamn, half a dozen of us sat sewing and chatting 
at widow Bedloe's, as he passed the house return- 
ing from a walk. Lily Jones — perhaps you re- 
member her — a strong, masculine girl, with a 
tremendous tongue — called him and he came in. 
llie girls were all ripe for a frolic, and Lily's 
tongue soon became a two-edged sword. I sat 
quiet — I was as rattle-brained as any of them, if 
the truth must be told, but very probably owing 
to an artistic sympathy with him, there was that 
in him which restrained my nonsense in his prea- 
ence. To-day he became graver and graver, and 
dropped some pretty severe remarks in reply to 
Miss Lily. 

** * If the truth was known,' said she at length, 

in answer to something he said, ** you are waiting 

to find perfection. I should think you were old 

enough to have found out, if not, I can tell you, 

that girls are not perfect — ^no more than you men. 

And now that you have come into possession of a 

handsome property, if you were disposed to do 

your duty, you could not do better than look with 

pity upon these poor damsels and try to make 

one of them happy." 

** * Perhaps you, Miss Lily,' said he with a quiet 
smile. 

** ' No Sir. I am used to living alone, and can 

hoe my own row without help of you men ! ' 

(She afterwards married Smith, the cobbler.) 

^ * Very well,* returned he, with a ceremonious 

bow, ^ and now, girls, if you have badgered me 

long enough, permit me to make you a parting 

speech — for when you will see me again God 

only knows.' 



He said this sadly, and it sobered us all. 

'* ^ Some of you have known me,' he began, 
^ since I first came to Hildale — you, certainly. 
Miss Lily, for you were one of * the great girls,' 
when I tausht school here some seventeen or 
eighteen years aga" 

Miss Liily winced under this stroke. 

^ * You know that my determination to devote 
myself to Art cost me everything — the assistance 
and approbation of my father — the girl I loved — 
the bright prospects which opened to me as a 
physician. You know how I have toiled, in what 
poverty I have lived — no ! you cannot know that 
— what it has cost me to live up to the maxim, 
•*owe no man anything" — and you know how 
sadly I have come short of the goal toward which 
I have striven. You do not know that the one 
great leading idea for long and weary years has 
been again to stand upon European ground and, 
ceasing to make a mere mechanical trade for 
bread of my profession, to drink once more at the 
pure fountains, — to study and contemplate and 
fill my soul with the beauty of the great masters. 
Had I been disposed to marr}% this ruling idea 
would in my circumstances have made it impossi- 
ble. But let that pass. My desire to see Europe 
again is as strong as ever, and the means are 
mine— not ample — but enough for me. I shall 

ga 
** * To hear you talk to me, a stranger would 

suppose that I have only to toss my handkerchief 
to any girl in the place, and she will be mine for- 
ever. I have not the vanity to believe this, nor 
if I had, would my conscience allow me to try it 
Honesty is our duty in so small a bai^n as the 
purchase of a bushel of potatoes — how much 
more so when the happiness of two persons' lives 
depends upon it For either man or woman to 
conceal facts, which may cause a life of bitterness 
to their future partner, is, of all knavery and 
cheating, the basest and most sad in its conse- 
quences. But you all, save our good little music- 
teacher in the comer, who has so precious little 
to say for herself, seem so anxious that I should 
marry and thus make way with myself, that I have 
determined, with all candor and honesty, to de- 
clare myself and — nuike a proposal I ' 

At this there was a great laugh and not a little 
fluttering. 

^ * Mark you, 1 shall be perfectly fair, candid 
and honest; so, be on your guard, and never say 
I deceived you. Well, then, in the first place, 
girls, you see in me a man of forty, who sincerely 
believes that no man can reach the highest hap- 
piness in this world without a home of hi^ own 
and a wife in it 

'* * Secondly, he believes in a love all-conquer> 
ing, that supercedes all other emotions and feel- 
ings, and becomes the grand main-spring — at 
least for the time beiog^f his life. Of this love 
he is no longer capable — it was his once — it can 
never be again. 

** * Thirdly, he has no profession upon which he 
can rely for daily bread, his entire dependence 
beyond his unremunerative art, being upon a few 
hundreds — not thousands— ^of dollars which have 
recently come into his possession. 

^ * Fourthly, this small sum is already consecra- 
ted to the one great purpose now of his life, a stu- 
dent visit to Europe. 

** * Fifthly, a life of lonely disappointment, de- 
feated hopes, and unsatisfied expectation has left 
its impress upon his whole character. He is 



moody, exacting, . excitable, and poorly fitted to 
make another happy. 

** * Sixthly, his youthful enthusiasm has departed 
— is buriedf in the grave of his hopes — altliough 
he is determined again to be a student and thos 
carry out his plan of years, he looks not for sac- 
cess, he has not the feeblest expectation of ever 
becoming known and honored in his art 

^ *■ Seventhly, he loses more and more his relish 
for society — lives more and more alone — loses 
old friends and makes no new ones — living to 
himself and for himself—but above all, sadder 
than alL bis constitution is slowly giving way un- 
der an insidious, internal disea^, which may in a 
few years hurry him to the grave, or render long 
years miserable with suffering, both for himself 
and any one, who should, knowing all this, dare 
unite her fate to his. 

** * Girls, this is the solemn truth ! ' 
(Concliifkni next week.] 



From my Diary, Na S3. 

FA d^.^On sevortl occasions lately, when speak- 
ing of works hy B«*ethoven, which one would i;lHdlj 
hear, and which would prohably become fttvoritcs 
with the poblic, the qiicsrion has been asked : ** Bat 
where shtll we find the music f" Now it is not to 
be expected that m otic-dealers, with large rents to 
pay, and obliged to meet a thousand expenses of 
which the uninitiated know nothing, should fill up 
their sholves with a hnge stock of unsaleable works, 
however great in character and however important 
to the student of music and musical hirtory. Yet 
every person at all conversant with music in its 
higher departments, and intereste«l in it, must see 
at once how Important and gratifying an addition 
to our means of improvement would be a complete 
collection of the works of any one of the great mas- 
ters ; and for all whose tastes have been cultivated in 
the direction of instrumental music, the complete 
works of Beethoven would be invaluable. It has oe> 
corrcd to me that this want might easily be supplied. 
Every citizen of Boston has now at his command a 
library destined in a few years to rank among the 
finest in the United States^aod possibly to rank 
with at least the second class of the great libraries of 
Europe. Oar friends, who seek in music their 
means of living, whatever be their native tongne, are 
cared for with all other classes, and have eqoal priv- 
ileges. For them, too, will be made in process of 
time, a collection of works which bear upon their 
art ; but it will hardly be thoni^ht proper to devote 
any large portion of the funds of the Library to pur- 
chase music. We can hardly, with due modesty, ask 
this. But the Library is esublished. It is for the 
good of all. And in the bnildirig space will be ae- 
eorded to any collection we might gire ; and, while 
it would be carefully preserved, at the same time It 
would be free to us all. 

When Mr. Everett proposed that everybody give 
a book, it occurred to me, that many who can ill af- 
ford to do this, could still give some little time and 
labor to an object, whi'-h mediately or directly, should 
be for the muslcian^s own advantage as well as that 
of the public. 

I said we want in Boston a complete collection of 
the works of the great masters of masic. Snppote 
now that our musical societies of all kinds should see 
fit to join in an etfort to obtain this for the paUie 
Librarv ; could it not be done t 

Take the works of Beethoven for Instance. 

The 26th of March next is the anniversary of that 
great man's death. Why not on that day— or on the 
next, as the 26th falls on Friday, and our orrbestras 
would be more at liberty on Saturday evening— have 
a concert in which onr musicians and siuireri iihoald 
all take part, the programme to be made op of Beet- 
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hovcn'tf works ftlone, nnd tho proceeds to be given to 
the olijcct of obtnininfr the complete collection of his 
works for the paMic Library t If nil would take 
hold with a >K ill, something mi^ht be done, which 
the public would heartily support — for, to the Itonor 
of Ronton be it said, in snch chsos our people are 
never backward. 

Such a concert niiubt be niTungcd with n pro- 
prammc which xliould contain much that is new to 
oor public ; at all events* little of the music need ho 
what has often l)cen heart) . I'hc Heroic Symphony 
would seem lo l>c demanded by the octranion — ^for 
Beoihoven hini'iclf was a liero. 

As pertinent lo the occasion, 'he music performed 
and xung at hi» funeral might l>e given by a band 
and the Orpheus Club, as on that occnKion, by brass 
instruments and nnii's voices. The choral societies 
mi^ht join in uiving wiih the orchesttrn that di'lieious 
pic< e the '* Meerchsiillc and Gliicklirho Fahrt," and 
the grand finnlc chorus of the "Mount of Olives/' — 
or perhaps ** Kn<:edi*' miirc. Some one of our wo- 
men singers might give the ** Ah Perfido," or the 
trio '*Tremate, eni)»i, tremate !" might form an in- 
teresting feature. ^The Ruins of Athens^' fnrnish- 
eii lieiintiful music for chorus and orchestra — the 
'* Kgmont*' affurds, besides its noble overture, a con- 
pic of songs whose simple bi'auty would strike |)eo- 
plc by surprise, who only know Beethoven as the 
great M'uiphoniiit. Or something mi^ht lie done 
from the Ma.^^scs — I say nothing of the Ninth Sym- 
phony — for there is no time to reheanic it properly. 

This is, to be sure, but a hint — will anybody take 
it ? In case of sueccss why not have one annual 
festival, when all the musical talent and taste of 
Boston should unite and do something for the musi- 
cal de|)artmcnt of the public Library ? Tes, why 
noti 



Flobrnck, Italy, Jan. 8.— Having safely 
anived at the City of tho Medici, [that's an en- 
tirely new title for Florence, and I shall prose- 
cute anybody else that makes use of it] I engaged, 
after infinite deliberation, a couple of little apart- 
ments in Via Maggio, at a ridiculously low sam of 
money, and prepared for a month of economical 
living in what Bayard Taylor calls the ^ most de- 
lightful and cheapest city in the world." I de- 
cided to make an experiment, both for my own 
good and the good of the world at large, and see 
how cheaply I could live for a month " In Italy." 
I argued lo myself, with a shrewd sagacity, which 
I cannot Lut admire : '* In Italy, one of the chief 
products is roaccaroni — trgo maccaroni cannot be 
an expensive article — consequently, I will subsist 
on maccaroni. Operas are a staple product of 
Italy; I must go lo the opera; but to lessen the 
expense 1 will go up to the highest tier at ten 
crazic, rather than pay twenty for a comfortable, 
Christian-like seat. Being beneath the balmy 
ckies of Italia, I will need no fire, and will thus 
escape the expense of fuel. Indeed I shall live 
to cheaply in Florence, that the interest of my 
fifty dollars will be lying idle in the bank 1" 

Well, I got fairly into my rooms, which cost me 
about eighteen cents a day, attendance included. 
A day or so passed pleasantly t>nough in doing 
the lions of Florence, but that duty accomplished, 
and my intense study of the language, (which 
carried on in the Ollendorfian system, consisted 
of the translation of such practically useiul sen- 
tences as : ^ Have you the red cow which I have? 
— No ; 1 have not the red cow which you have, 
but that which my good uncle's grandmother 



has.") needing some rcla.xation, 1 dec^ided to hire 
a piano-forte. The opera season had not yet 
comniouced, and Florence was as destitute of mu- 
sic as if it had been a new settlement in Wiscon- 
sin, instead of one of the chiefest cities of the 
Land of Poetry an<l Song. 

Having decided to hire a piano, I thotight it 
would be but a proper duty to notify my landla- 
dy. She is from Kngland, but nevertheless, I 
always address her as La mia Cara Padrona^ be- 
cause it sounds more as if I had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Italian tongue. So when 
the lady presented hcrsidf one morning at the 
door of my apartment with my bn>akfast (regret 
to state parenthetically that the maccaroni system 
did not work as well as expected) I exclaimed in 
my blandest tones : 

** La mia Cara Padrona has, I suppose, no ob- 
jection to my hiring a piano-fotie V" 

The Padrona had no objections — none at all — 
(]uite the contrary — but perha{)s (he Russian 
gentleman on the lower floor below, who was con- 
fined to his room by rheumatism, might have ob- 

je^'tions. 

Woirld the Cara Padrona confer with the Rus- 
sian gentleman, or would I call on him myself, I 
inquired. The Cara Padrona thought it would 
be best for me lo speak to him, if I could speak 
Russian, for the Russian gentleman spoke no oth- 
er tongue. I sadly confcKsed to the Cara Padro- 
na that I was ignorant of the langiingo of all the 
Russias; so the Padrona promised to speak to 
him herself. 

And I must here remark that there are more 
polyglots in Florence than in any city 1 have ev- 
er visited. The Padrona, accustomed to have 
lodgers gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
had acquired the gift of many tongues ; the gar- 
90ns at the restaurants are equally bkilled in lin- 
guistic lore, and when a stranger enters, they try 
first one language on him and then another, till 
he recognizes his own. Of course this is owing 
to the constant stream of foreigners that go 
through this city, which is perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Paris and Rome, the one which at- 
tracts more visitors than any other. 

The Cara Padrona having conferred with tho 
rheumatic Russian, and the latter having inter- 
posed no obstacle, I proceeded to hunt up a suit- 
able piano-forte, the chief requisites being — I was 
not fastidious in the matter — strength and delica- 
cy of tone, a full complement of octaves, a re- 
spectable looking case, and a very moderate 
rentage. In the land of music, I argued, piano- 
fortes ought to be obtainable for a trifle. So I 
visited all the numerous piano ware-houses in 
Florence, and in one was told that they were 
just expecting such an instrument as I wanted, 
and would I call to-morrow, when it would prob- 
9h\y arrive, as the person at present hiring it did 
not wish to retain it longer, as he was going to 
Rome, and his term of rentage was just expiring. 
It was the same in every instance; somebody was 
just on the point of going to Rome in every ease. 

At last, aAer three days' indefatigable seareh, 
I made a bargain that was the very thing ! A 
piano-forte, that had just been returned to the 
proprietor by the previous hirer, (who had left only 
a day or two ago, and started for Rome) was of- 
fered to any one desiring it for the low price of 
six franceschoni a month, a franceschono being 
about equal to an American dollar. Of course 
the proprietor meant only three franceschoni, and 



expettted to be beaten down, as everybody that 
vends anything whatever in Italy does. I was 
not remiss in this duty, and oflTered three fran., 
which the man accepted with an alacrity which 
proved to me he would have been satiHfied with 
two, or one. I paid him, took a receipt, and he 
promised to send the piano in the course of an 

hour. 

'* Cara Signora Padrona," said I to my landla- 
dy, as I hurried back breathless with haste to my 
lodgings, '* Cara Padrona, the piano will be here 
in a few minutes." Then I seated myself in my 
room to await the arrival of the welcome guest 

But I waited in vain. It did not come during 
that morning, nor in the aAernoon, and towards 
evening I called on the proprietor to learn the 
cause of the delay. He was very sorry, but some 
gentleman who had one of his pianos had sent 
him wonl Uiat he was just going to Rome, and he 
had to send his men to get the instniment ; but 
he would attend to mine to-morrow without fail. 
So the next morning I said to the Padrona : 

•* Padrona, we will have the piano to-day with- 
out fail." Then I fell to thinking that three dol- 
lars a month was not so dear afler all. and that 
certainly I should get pleasure to that amount out 
of the instrument. I would not have paid four 
dollars, I said to myself, but three dollars is quite 
reasonable — quite so." 

To shorten a long story, I will merely say that 
the piano did not come that day either — that the 
next day I went twice, and at last had the satis- 
faction of seeing it moved and of preceding it a 
few steps to the house. Entering, I told La Ca- 
ra Padrona that the piano was actually coming, 
and that it was even now at hand ; indeed, as I 
spoke, a great crowd of men appeared bearing 
the expected instrument, while others hovered 
about, regarding the proceedings with intense in- 
terest, and talking volubly. Whether it was the 
stupidity of the men or some innate obstinacy in 
the instrument, I cannot tell ; but certain it is, 
that no piano ever made before such preposterous 
resistance to going into a house. It thumped its 
corners against the outside door-posts, it nicked 
out a piece of the plaster on the entry wall, and 
its behaviour on the stair-case was really outrag- 
eous. The men talked vehemently, the passage- 
way was quite blocked up by the excited crowd, 
and had not the Padrona appeared at that mo- 
ment and quelled the tumult by ordering otit a 
number of the men, and closing the front door, I 
don't know what might have been the conse- 
quence. However, at last the refractory piano 
was safely deposited in my little room, and four 
different men having yielded up the four differ- 
ent legs, which they had been clasping to their 
bosoms with ardor, a fifth man appeared with the 
pedals, they were all attached to the eases and 
the instrument turned right side up with care, 
and much talking. 

llien it was that I was surprised by demands 
for incalculable sums of money from each of the 
worthies present I In vain did I assure them that 
I had paid everything to the proprietor — they 
were obdurate. They said th«*y must be paid for 
bringing the instrument. Four men wanted sums 
of money for bringing the case — a fifth man want- 
ed a sum of money for bringing a leg — a sixth 
man wanted a sum of money for bringing anoth- 
er leg — the two remaining legs were encumbered 
by similar claims, and the pedal was mortgaged 
to a fearful amount Besides all these there was 
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a tuner to pay, there was the return porterage of 
the instrument to pay in advance, and there were 
two indefinite men to satisfy who joined in the 
general clamor for money, without, as far as I 
could see, any possible right ; but I believe they 
rested their demands on voluntary assistance giv- 
en upon the stair-case. 

Of course I blustered a little, and after much 
vehement talking, in which I could not under- 
stand what the men said, nor could they under- 
stand what I said, we obtained the assistance of 
the Cara Padrona, who acted a5 mediator. A 
compromise was effected, and at last the assail- 
antjf withdrew, leaving me alone in my glory to 
count up my dead and wounded. I made out a 
specification of my losses, and find that my cheap 
piano — my wonderful bargain, that was to cost 
me only thirty paoli, or three dollars a month, 
was not such a remarkable success after all. I 
have translated the document into English, to 
served a warning to any one who may be in- 
clined to hire a piano in Florence ** at a bargain." 

Trovator to Proprietor of Rifractory Piano, Dr. 

To Hiring for one month 30 paoli. 

'* Tuning 5. '* 

** Removal, 5. ** 

" Man No. 1, for carrying leg No. 1, 1. ** 

** do No. 2, do do No. 2, 1. " 

" do No. 3, do do No. 3 1. •• 

" do No. 4, do do No. 4 1. •• 

'* do No. 5, do do pedals, 2. " 

" Return porterage, [in advance] 6, ** 

** Two indefinite men for assistance rend- ) n u 
ered on the stair-case, at 1 paolo, ) 

** Buona Mano, 2. " 

" Cara Padrona, to repair damages done > • ^^ 
to entry wall and stair-case, { 

Total 58 paoli. 

After this distressing result, it is not to be 
expected that my first performance upon the 
unlucky instrument — this Pandora's box that 
brought so many evils on my head — would be of 
a triumphant or jocund nature. On the contra- 
ry, I could not but feel that nothing would be as 
dismally appropriate to my miserable condition 
as the Miserere from " Trovator(e).** 

HiXGHAM, Mass. Feb. 2. — An attempt to get 
up a course of concerts in our village this winter 
has proved unsuccessful. But few persons are 
aware of the obstacles to be overcome in can- 
vassing for a series of intellectual entertainments, 
until, with subscription list in hand, they try their 
eloquence in soliciting patronage, with the view 
of securing pecuniary success. The pressure of 
the times is a ready apolog}' with many, and will 
scarcely admit of argument ; and then there is 
such a diversity of opinion in relation to musical 
matters. 

A., to appearances is favorably disposed, and 
seems pleased that we are to have something go- 
ing on in town, but gives as his opinion that the 

" Bards," or " .a>)lians" would " take" 

far better than the . 

B., is for having the Band, and pictures 

in glowing terms the number of Drums and new 
Bra»i instruments that this association have re- 
cently procured. 

C, says he has music enough at home, and 
don't believe in all this outside gammon about bi<T 
fiddles, and flutes, but goes in for '* home music," 
which, being interpreted, means "Dog Tray" — 
"Nelly Bly" and "Pop goes the weazel." C. 
also informs me, that he has a nephew, an immense 
bafso whose low tones are prodigious. 



D. thinks he will subexrribe, but wants to know 

the history of each member of the , how long 

they have been in this country, whether they 
make a good living or no, and if they excel in 
such sterling productions as " Fisher's hornpipe " 
or " Money musk." 

Such. Mr. Editor, are some of the objections 
with which we have to contend, and then to be 
defeated after all, is discouraging. Quite a num- 
ber of our citizens who usually patronize concerts, 
have removed to the city for the winter months, 
so that the only hope for us is, that another 
attempt may be made next August, or when our 
town is full of summer visitors. 

Truly yours, Sijuanto. 



Cincinnati, <). Feby. 1, 1858. — Here is the 
programme of the last Private Concert of our 
Cecilia Society. It speaks for itself. The 
orchestra consists of amateurs entirely, with the 
exception of a couple of musicians at the clarion- 
et, and bassoont. The Piano Solos were exquis- 
itely played by Mr. Wernrr-'Strinbrecher. 
Beethoven's Scotch Song was quite charming. 
This was the fiflh concert of the season. The 
society is preparing to bring out the *' Seasons" 
publicly. It is quite refreshing to see this German 
society flourish so well, notwithstanding the rather 
high kind of music which it cultivates exclusively. 
We subjoin the aforesaid programme : 

TAKt I. 

1— SymphADy in D A. Rombaff 

Adagioand Allrgro—Hinu«t—Adiiglo— Finale. 

a— a. '*A walk," 8t.n«llcr 

6. " Spring Song,*^ Mandelasohn-Bartboldy 

For Plannforte. 
S-Tlntagars' Choras from the " Seasons," Hajdu 

rAaT n- 

4— Overture KalH woda 

6— Scoceh Song L. ▼. Rcetboven 

For Soprano and Alto with aocAmpaniment of TioUn, 
Violoncello and PI»uolbrc«. 

6— Sonata In CIs mnll L. t. Bcotboven 

Adagio— Schorao— Presto. 
7— Hanting Cborua fh>in the ** Seasons," Hajdn 

Cincinnati, Fed. 6. — There has been no 
correspondence from our city in your Journal 
for several months, and therefore I will give you 
at least a sketch of what has been done here in 
our favorite art We have had no concerts of 
travelling artists this winter, but the lovers of 
good music do not lose much by it, and fare a 
good deal better with onr home societies, who 
give us almost always ^ne compositions in quite a 
creditable manner. The Caecilia Society give a 
private concert for their passive members once a 
month, and usually have audiences of some 400 
persons. They have studied, this winter, the "Sea- 
sons" by Haydn, and have given us several lively 
choruses from them. The amateur orchestra of 
the Society does also quite well and keeps improv- 
ing ; with the addition of a few professional mu- 
sicians they perform S^-mpbonies by Haydn and 
Romberg very pleasantly. The Philharmonic 
Society adhere to their programme of six Con- 
certs and six Aflemoon Rehearsals for the win- 
ter, and we thus far have had three of each. 
They had small audiences at the beginning of the 
season in consequence of the hard times, but at 
their last concert a few days ago the hall was 
better filled than at any concert of last season. 
At length people seem to have waked up and to 
begin to jierceive the beauty and charm, which 
lies in the performance of the Symphonies of the 
great masters by a good orchestra. We have had 
the ** Jupiter" Symphony by Mozart, and the glo- 
rious " Fifth" by Beethoven. The orchestra ap- 
pears greatly improved since the first season, they 



have better performers now, and altogether there 
IS more certaifity and rounding off. Easy com- 
positions go off swimmingly, and the difficulties 
of a Beethoven Symphony are overcome more , 
smoothly. The last programme embraced two 
male choruses sung by tlie " Maenncr-Chor," 
with the orchestra. The general effect of them 
was very good. The combination of male voices 
with the orchestra impressed me this time as re- 
markably fine — it produced great fallneas and 
richness of sound without the fliglitiues8(?) which 
the female voices add. Male voices might some- 
times be an improvement to the orchestra, but 
with a chorus of mixed voices the ort^hestra be- 
comes entirely second, and serves merely to help 
the chorus. Liszt, at the end of his Faust Sym- 
phony, introduces a *' mysterious " Chorus by 
male voices, and distributes the latter in a com- 
plete )«emi-circle all the way round the orchestra. 
The effect of this seems very fine, and a telling 
improvement. We have the prospect of a great 
deal more of fine music thi:4 winter. 

W^hat is done in music in other western cities ? 
Very little in the right direction, I am afraid, 
else some one. I should think,' would report to 
you. 

BOSTON. FEB. 13, 1858. 
Dr. Zopff and his Critics; 

Our readers probably have not forgotten a couple 
of original and quite peculiar articles upon the 
Characteristics of Wbbbr and of Mckdelssobh, 
contributed some months since to our columns by 
Dr. Hbkm ANN ZoPFF, of Berlin. Thinking it profita- 
ble sometimes to present what may be said on both 
sides of a mooted question, we gladly gave place to 
some strictures on the former written by an ardent 
admirer of Weber's genius in this city ; and we cop- 
ied from the London Musical World, which swears 
by Mendelssohn, another article, conceived in a 
far other and more truculent spirit, on the Dr.'s 
well*meant attempt to give a discriminating estimate 
of the merits and the limitations of that great com- 
poser. Because onr Berlin friend, like roost of the 
thinking portion of the musical world in Ger- 
many, while admiring Mendelssohn, cannot place him 
in so high a category as Beethoven and Mozart 
in respect to true creative genius, the Englishman de- 
nounces him as one of the veriest ** Sepojs" of the 
*' Music of the Future." Dr. Zopff claims a few 
words in reply, which we here cheerfully insert, pre- 
mising, however, that he has strangely confounded 
our own Boston writer about Weber with the Lon- 
don writer abont Mendelssohn. 

A Word in Conclusion to the Characteristics of 
Weber and Mendelssohn. 

BY DR. HEBMjIlXN ZOPFF. 

My characterisation of these two genial men has 
been twice of late the subject of animadversion in this 
Journal (see Nos. 286 and 289) ; the second time in 
an article taken from the London Musical World. 

The anonymous author of the two essays has led 
me to read them in the hope that I should find a thor- 
ough refutation of my judgments therein ; and such 
an one I would have received with sincere thanks in the 
interests of Art and of our readers. But how sadly 
did I find myself deceived, when I sought in vain in 
his essays for auch a refutation ; instead of this, in 
his words about Mendelssohn, I found the most vio- 
lent, and what is much worse, in parts most superfi- 
cial attacks, which one might pardon to a dilettante^ 
but which surely cannot be worthy of the true artist I 
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The Bin^aUr malifpiity with which the writer, es- 
peciftUy in his defence of Mendelssohn, tries to as- 
cribe to me bMe, petty, narrow-minded motives, is in 
striking contrast to the hiyh retpeet and veneration 
with which I in my articles have sif^nalised the noble 
traits of both composers. This my opponent seems 
in his excitement to have quite overlooked ; and 
while on the one hand I must gratefully acknowledge 
that be eotnpletet my elucidation of Weber* a immortal 
meritt in a very ,iittittg manner, I must the more de- 
eidedly protest upon the other hand against the su- 
perficiality with which he dismisses with the utmost 
contempt opinions which are in fact the collective 
verdict of our greatest critics, of a Marx, a Schumann, 
a Reltstab, ftc. In short, not only my agreement 
with the utterance* of men so highly respected (at 
least with us), but also the fact that those bitter at- 
tacks attempt no refutation of my criticism, must de- 
cide me all the more to re-assert and most unalterably 
stand by all my judgments (saving perhaps a few un- 
important incompletenesses), and above all just that 
part which my opponent pleases to call ** nonsense." 
I have been most pained to observe, however, that in 
his article on Mendelssohn he does not hesitate to 
twist round and pervert my statements, or at least to 
push them to unnatural extremes. 

Reserving for another time a fuller defence of the 
views attacked, I confine myself at present to a dis- 
tinct denial of one assertion of my unknown oppon- 
ent, namely, that "qnch investigations are of no use.** 
The critic's highest duty to the public is. by impar- 
tial elucidation to form the taste, to gviide and edu- 
cate the artistic consciousness, so that we may once 
more approximate nearer and nearer to the much 
praised epoch of the ancient Oreeks, where this artis- 
tic sense and culture were so thoroughly alive in the 
whole people, that all exercised an independent judg- 
ment. Woe to the actor or the orator, with them, 
who was guilty of any faults ! Hence the ancient ar- 
tists did not seek the approbation of princes, nor of 
reviewers ; for them, the only judgment that had value 
was that of the people, the most cultivated that has 
ever yet existed. 

Our present public, on the contrary, has so little 
self-reliance, is so sadly wanting in artistic judg- 
ment and perception, that it is easily frightened and 
believes roost in the man whose judgment is the 
harshest. Such want of feeling and perception has 
in all times had for a sad consequence, that the 
aberrations of our most genial artists have been the 
most blindly worshipped by their hosts of followers, 
and often carried to a pitch of absurdity, which has 
operated most injuriously to taste and to the interests 
of Art. 

In short the critic must not let his judgments be 
controlled solely by his own subjective feeling, — above 
all, not by onesidednesses or side interests. That may 
be pardoned only in the dilettante. No, let him test 
and try all with the freshest consciousness: let him 
in a right honest, candid apirit, according to his best 
knowledge and conscience, without envy or conceal- 
ment, strengthen the discriminative faculty alike with 
artists and with public ; let him praise what is strong 
and warn against what is weak. In this way will he 
instruct, and promote true culture in the whole peo- 
ple, and thus effectually resist every step in a retro- 
grade direction. 
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Orpheus Glee Club. — The interest in these 
delightful concerts did not seem at all abated at 
the third and last on Saturday evening, when, in 
spite of the chilly temperature of the Melodeon, 
the large audience listened to the end of the fine 
programme announced in our last The perform- 
ance, if not in all points as faultless, was on the 
whole as interesting as any. First in beauty and 
impressiveness we must again place the double 
chorus from Mendelssohn's music to the Greek 
tragedy " CBdipus Coloneus,** which opened the 
concert Its intrinsic musical charm is felt even 
in the want of orchestra and stage effect Its 



idea is so simply and clearly stated in unison first 
by one, and then by the other side of the chorus, 
and then with such a perfect symmetry it grows 
and widens to a climax snd rounds to a conclu- 
sion, that it leaves the impression of a fair and 
finished whole ; — at least it does, when sung with 
such truth and unity of tone, such fine light and 
shade, and with 8uch masterly piano acoompani- 
nicnt (by Messrs. Drksrl and Leonhard) as it 
was then. Mr. Kkkissmann has trained his 
voices to a beautiful, subdued richness, which 
makes the louder bursts the more effective. Next 
to the (Edipus again, we place the stirring '" Bac- 
chus** chorus from the ** Antigone," a splendid 
blaze of contrapuntal harmony. This closed the 
first part of the concert. 

Between these came : first, a fresh and unique 
little Soprano solo, with chorus, by Ferdinand 
Hiller, which made us long to know more of the 
music of a composer of such sterling fame. Le- 
iH'njtlunt, or delightful sense of existence, was the 
title ; Miss Doanf., in the foreground, seemed, in 
bright voice and person, quite the Muse of that 
idea, relieved against the rich and mellow back- 
ground of a well subdued accompaniment of male 
voices. 'Vhe same lady sang with Mr. Kreissmann 
the channinj? duet: Crudel perche Jinora^ fiwn 
Mozart's "' Figaro,*' which always gives delight 
and has to be repeated. It was finely sung, of 
course, and finely accompanied by Dresel. Men- 
delssohn's dreamy, melancholy part-song, called 
Wasserfnhrt (The Voyage), renewed its fine im- 
pression ; only the ear seemed to crave a more 
palpable sufficiency of bass ; it sounded too much 
all tenor, — partly perhaps from the peculiarly 
pungent quality of average (merman tenors. Yet 
we did not feel this so much in other pieces. 

In both the first and second parts Mr. Huoo 
Leonhard appeared as solo pianist His pie- 
ces were a singularly genial, brilliant, and diffi- 
cult Capriccio by Mendelssohn, which was new 
to us, and Chopin's Bitllade in A flat major. 
We enjoyed both highly, and are glad to recog- 
nize the decided improvement of the young pian- 
ist in neatness, vigor, delicacy and finish of exe- 
cution. The reverberations may have obscured 
some of the rapid and close-woven passages to 
those in some parts of the hall ; but it was the 
fault of the place, and not of the pianist, who was 
plainly master of his music. 

An unfortunate selection for Miss Doane was 
the Aria with chorus (in Italian) from Bellini's 
" Romeo and Juliet." If the *' Orpheus'* put an 
Italian piece in their programme, it is highly de- 
sirable that it should be well sung. But to the 
high bravura requirements of this Aria our charm- 
ing soprano was not equal ; it was only in the simp- 
ler and more tender passages that we found the 
usual pleasure in her singing. The concluding 
chorus, too, was dismally confimed and out of 
joint An easier, but quite Italian sounding Trio, 
with chorus, by Kiicken, by Miss Doane and the 
brothers Sciiraubstaedtkr. fared better. The 
same tuneful brothers, with Herr Langrrfbldt, 
gave us again, with fine efllect, the Trio and cho- 
rus from Euryanthe, — thoroughly Weberish mu- 
sic. It remains only to speak of that droll but 
grai'eful vocal freak, the set of Waltzes by Vogl, 
which were sung this time with much more grace 
and balance than before, and of the ** Turkish 
Drinking Song," one of the most capital of Men - 

delssohn's part-songs, a fine protest against the 
grim and gloomy in favor of the gonial and rosy, 



and quite imaginatively colored, which takes right 
hold of one's sympathies. 



Orchestral Union. — The last two Wednes- 
day AfVernoon Concerts have really drawn crowds 
to the Music Hall, and revived the gay, animated 
scene of old times. The third programme led off 
with the lovely Symphony by Mozart in G minor, 
which was nicely rendered. At every one of 
these occasions you may hear one of the lighter, 
yet most choice and not over-familiar Symphonies 
of the great masters. Next came a set of Waltzes 
("Aquidnek Taenze"), full of life and richly 
instrumei^^d, by Mr. Koppitz, who is flutist in 
the orchestra. The remainder of the bill of fare 
(we did not think it necessary to partake of every 
article in course, like the country member at bis 
first dinner in a fashionable city hotel) included 
a Romanza from Don Se.hcuffian : an overture by 
Kreutzer ("The Night Camp at Granada**); a 
Strauss Polka ; a two-part Song of Mendelssohn, 
with comets for the singers ; and a " Coronation 
March" by Strauss. 

Of the fourth concert (last Wednesday) here 
is the programme : 

1— Firnt Svmpliony. CoD'Idting of 4 partn ) Berthowo 

Introduction, Allegio con brio — Minuetto^Andaiittf — F1nml«. 

2— S hoAinwf h. Original Slyrien lAendicr Lanner 

ft— Concert OTerturi* Kiilllwodft 

4— Seivnadc, for Trumpet, Ob>« and Violoncello Schubert 

6— Polka : (flprinjc) Hfnoc 

6— Finale to '* Marbeth " OheUrd 

7— Grand M»rch : (Souvenir of Auitfterdam) Tablkamp 

We quote this as on the whole a good example 
of a ** light** programme in a good sense: — a 
programme at once captivating to the young, the 
many, and yet with something in it that may 
educate the taste, and create a love and a desire 
for music of the higher order. That first Beet- 
hoven Symphony, a product of the composer's 
fresh and genial youth, is certainly light and 
captivating enough, while it is classical and of high 
tendency. At all events where will you find a finer 
playfulness, a more exquisite and air}" grace, yet 
simple and appreciable to all, than in its Finale, 
which was played with rare gusto and precision. 
Such a Symphony has in itself, between its four 
movements, all that contrast and variety for which 
there is so much demand in concerts. Such a 
Finale, or a Minuet, or Scherzo is none the loss 
** light** music, because it happens to be aXso good, 
because it has imagination and artistic structure. 

The Styrian Landler was a delicious morceaa 
of its kind ; with the flavor of a sweet national 
melody, cunningly worked up with luscious in- 
strumentation — only a little too long, perhaps, for 
its quantity of idea. It was played to a charm. 
We can thank Mr. Zkrrahn. too. for letting us 
hear an overture (not the very hacknied one in 
F) by a composer of so much cleverness and 
fame, albeit it not one of the geniuses, as Kalll- 
woda. 'J*his opened with a lively effervescence 
that reminded us of Wcber*s ''Jubilee,*' and 
proved a spirited and interesting affair through- 
out, — at least for once. 

So far all excellent for such an audience. The 

rest we did not hear. We own to having long 

since become weary of such things as Schubert's 

'* Serenade** arranged for orchestra with solos ; 

most persons who have heard much good music 

sympathize with us. ^ut it must be remembered 

that there are many younger, fresher ears and 

souls, for which such a song, even when " ar- 
ranged,'* is a revelation of beauty and a first beck- 
oning upward, a first hint not to be contented 
with the lowest sphere of pleasant sounds, with 
what is not Art and has not inspiration. 




Dkath of Henry Ahner. ThiR gfetitlcmon, well 
known as the first-truinpet pinyer in the old Gerroa- 
nia Musical Socicrv, died on Wednesday, Sd inst. in 
Chicago, where he has resided for the past two years, 
and has been the lender in all good musical enterpris- 
es. He came to this country in 1848, from Saxony, 
his native country ; and after some residence in Rich- 
mond, Va. joined the Germanians. Ho is the first 
of that long united fraieniiry who has died in this 
country. After their dissolution he established him- 
self in Providence. R. I. for a season, but soon joined 
a tiumher of l)i» old asso<'iates in Chicago, where he 
" speedily won for himself a host of warm and ap- 
preciative friends and a great and deserved popular- 
ity OS a musifian." The accounts which*liavc from 
from lime to time appeared in our columns of his 
many com-erts in Chicago, have shown ihnt his ef- 
forts have been animated by a high aim ; that he has 
lal>ored, not without :<ttccc8s, for the cultivation of a 
correct and refined taste among its citizens. 

Mr. Ahncr was "an accompli»hcd and unobtrn- 
8IV0 gentleman," greatly esteemed by his many ac- 
qnaiiuanccs. He was singulaily kind, obliging and 
warm hearted. lie died- of pneumonia. He had 
been afflicted for some time with bronchial difRcull- 
ics, and not excrci<<ing duo precaution, the disease 
assumed a malignant form, and he failed nipidly for 
ten days, when he expired. He w^as about thirty 
years of age. The writer of a letter from Chicago 
to the Procidtvce Journal f says of him : 

It may with perfect truth ho said that no man in 
the nonhwest has contributed more toxvards cultivat- 
ing a taste for music of the highest order than Henry 
Ahner. As a teacher, he was eminently successful, 
and no pupil that received his instruction wns ever dis- 
saiisfit a with his progress in the art. No man ever 
labored more faithfully and ardently in bis profession, 
or better deserved success. About a year since he in- 
augurated his ••Saturday Afternoon Concerts" here, 
and they were eminently successful, aHbrding him a 
fair peciiniary reward. On the strength of that suc- 
cess he expended a considernbic amount in New 
York, last spring, in the purchase of new music, in- 
Btruiuents, Jbc, for this winter's use. In November 
these afternoon concerts were resumed, but his hope- 
ful expectations were not realized. The crushing 
etTccts of the financial revulsion, and the persistent un- 
pleasant weather on concert day!<, was disastrous, and 
the close of the series left him a poorer, but, I am 
sure, a better man. In his last illness he received 
the kindest attention from his host of friends in Chi- 
cago, who deeply deplore his untimely death. 

The funeral of Mr. Ahner was solemnized this af- 
ternoon at St. Paul's Church, where an eloquent tri- 
bute wiw ])aid to the deceased by Mr. King, the Pas- 
tor. His remains were then escorted to the grave by 
a large concourse of mourning friends and citizens, 
accompanied by two bands of music, who played a 
solemn dirge, the composition of the deceased gentle- 
man. 
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O" Take Notice! — AVe roust make one last 
appeal to the consideration and the honor of a large 
number of our subscribers and advertisers, who owe us 
for periods of from one to four years, and to whom 
reminders have been sent repeatedly without eliciting 
the least sign of reply. A musical editor's task is not 
so delightful that be can afford to keep on making an 
organ for the interests of music and musicians at hii 
oir»* cxpettsi' of cash as well as brain and nerve. We 
have no taste or skill for dunning, but here we find 
our sentiments expressed by an exchange paper: 

We want our dues. If you cannot pay — all right — 
but please be cood enough to write word immediately 
thai you are snort. We say immkdiatkly, because it 
is our intention to take certain measures to secure 
our riifhts. We will try, as gracefully as possible, to 
do without our money, if you will say you camiot 
"walk to the Captain's office." 



To-night we have anothf'r of Zekkahn's Orches- 
tral Concerts. And this time his bill is filled with 
attnu'iions for the true lover of the noblest music, 
while at the same time we arc much mistaken if the 
general public do not enjoy the programme as a 
whole with a far keener relish than they have shown 
npon occasions where their alleged " unctnssicality'' 



has been catered for with anxious avoidance of things 
supposed to be too good. Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony has made its mark in Boston and is a pure 
card ; we will risk it against any " Carnival'' or 
•flashy overture for satisfying the larger percentage 
of the large-'t audience that ever goes to nn orches- 
tral concert. The exquisite sun.shine of the Allegretto 
from the 8lh Symphony is welcome in all concerts. 
The overtures to Tannhaiiser and to Ikr Fr^yschufz 
never fail of their effect, when well played, as of 
course tbev will he. Then there will be solos of the 
kind that do not bore one, solos in which the comp<i- 
siiion counts for something and not the performer 
merely. Mendelssohn's violin Concerto, with orches- 
trn, is A sterling work, and Mr. Coopiiu, if we may 
trust the half that we have read of him in connec- 
tion with the Philharmonic and other concerts of 
London, is a man eminently able to do it justice. 
Miss MiLNKR. too, has cho«en a noble song, the Non 
mi dir, which so few sopranos dnro attcm|»t, in Mo- 
zart's Don Giovanni; we will not ask that she shall 
sing it as well as Jenny Lind or as Lagnuige, but w-c 
arc confident we shall enjoy it. For lijhier refn'sh- 
ment there will be an English song by Saloman and 
a duet for voice and violin ; but in the whole pro- 
gramme we see nothing ominous of clap-irnp or of 
aught oflTensivc. . . .The Mendklssoiin Quintette 
Club give another Chnmbcr Concert next Tuesday 
evening. We are glad to .<^ee that tlicy will again 
repeat that E minor Quartet of Beethoven ; its charm 
will grow with every hearing. Mr. Lano will play 
again, in a new piece by Mozart, a Trio for piano, 
clarinet and violin. Mendelssohn's brilliant Quin- 
tet in B flat, too. will be welcome. There is a pros- 
pect that Mrs. Wektwortii will ^ing ; it depends 
on her recovery from a cold. (By the way, types 
made dire confusion in onr notice of the Club last 
week. It occurred in the huiry of " making up'* 
and cutting down to measure. " Zeai" for instance, 
is quite a different word from real.) 

Dropping into the nmpitheatrc beneath the Mnsic 
Hall in the midst of a Handel and Haydn rehearsal 
Sunday evening, we were rewarded by finding them 
engaged upon a couple of the very best choruses in 
the " Messiah," which are too commonly omitted in 
the public performances of that fine oratorio, and 
than which the trumpet song and several solos conid 
be better spared in view of the artistic unity of the 
whole work. We mean the connected choruses: Stnre- 
/y he hath borne,, &.c, and : And with hit ttripft. We 
were glad to find the Society devoting one or two 
evenings to the study of these neglected pieces, and 
to the perfecting of themselves on several choruses 
which never did go quite right, as the final Amen^&c. 
This they do to keep prepared, against they should 
be called upon for a moro perfect reiulering of the 
'• Messiah" than they have given yet. Meanwhile 
" Israel in Egypt," as we undei-stand, will not be 
snflTcred to lie long upon the shelf ; it will lie rehearsed 
to the end, even if the present season offer no induce- 
ment for its public bringing oat. . . . A select chorus 
of about a hundred voices commenced the study of 
Mendelssohn's " Song of Praise," under the condoct- 
orship of Mr. Hermakk Ecxhardt, lust Saturday 
evening, at the Piano rooms of Messrs. Hallet, Davis 

and Co Gustav Satter- informs us that he 

leaves next month for New York, where the Phil- 
harmonic Society, having elected him an Honorary 
Member, will produce a Symphony in £ which he 
has written for piano-forte and orchestra. 

Visitors of Nathan Richardson's Musical Ex- 
change, from its first opening, will have a pleasant 
remembrance of the obliging and courteous manners 
of the gentleman who so long presided over its 
department of foreign music, Mr. Alfred Hili^ 
This gentleman is about to leave us, and his friends 
have organized a complimentary concert for him, 
which will be found announced below. There will 
be a coiiibinaiion of onr best vocal talent and a select 



orchestra, made up from the best musicians, led by 

Caul Zrrraiix Oliver Ditson has issued 

during the last five years no less than 529,700 volumes 
of music in book form, i.e. instruction books, psalm 
liooks, operas, oratorios. Sonatas. &c. &c. 

The London Afitsienl Gazette (Jnly 18, 1857) tells 
us the antecedents of Mr. H. C Cooper, the violin- 
ist, who i<i to play Mendelssohn's Concerto in the 
Music Hall t\m evening. Before be wax eiiibt years 
old he played the concertos of Viuiti, Rode and 
Kreutzcr. He then took les«on<i of Spagnoletti, con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera in I.^udon, and at tho 
a«;e of nine or ten, in April, 1830. made his first pub- 
lic appcnrance as solo violinist in the oratorio^ held 
at the thc.itrcH during I/;nt, and pbtycd Meyerbeer's 
variations with great <;Vlat. Soon after, Paganini 
Ivcame much interested in his talent. In 1833-4 be 
made a tour of the provinces, and wss received evc- 
rvwberc with enthusin'^m. He l>ecanie leader of tho 
s.acred perform nnces of the Bristol and Clifron Phil- 
harmoriic Society, and condu<'ior of the operas at 
Bristol. The Gmettf proceeds : 

Mr. Cooper thus pursued his professionnl duties at 
Bristol till I847i when Jenny Lisul, ai'c-.m.panicd by 
Balfe and other eminent artist*?, nndc a tour of the 
principal towns in the West of Kngland, and amougst 
other places visited that city. Mr. Cooper was en- 
gaged as solo violinist for those concerts, and so >truck 
was Mr. Balfe wiih his mastery 6f his instrument, that 
he at once engaged him as one of the principal violins 
in the orchcRira of Her Majesty's Theatre, of which 
he %vas at thnt time conductor. In the succeeding 
year, 1818, Mr. Cooper, to the great grief of his 
numerous admirers in the West of England, left 
Bristol, and took up his residence in London. It was 
not likely that talent like hi:* would be long neglected 
in the great metropolis, and he was engaged in nearly 
all the principal orchestras. The first year of his 
return to T#ondon, he played one of Maurer's concertos 
at the Philhirmonic Society's concert. His success 
was again great, and he was lauded by the whole of 
the mctrupulitan press as the best violinist that 
England had ever produced. Since that time he has 
haathe honor of performing at the same society's 
concerts in 18<52, Mendelssohn's \-iolin concerto in 
1S>34, Spohr's ninth concerto in 18oG, the dramatic 
concerto, by the same composer, and, lastly, on the 
29ch June, l&i?, Beethoven's concerto. It was in 
18>3d that Mr. Cooper was appointed principal violin of 
the Philharmonic Society conjointly with Siguor 
Sivori, each le<rding three concerts. , He was also 
principal violin at the Sacred Harmonic Society for 
three years, during the greater part of which time Mr. 
Costa was conductor. lie was engaged in the cele- 
brated Beethoven Quartet Society, first as second 
violin, but afterwards to share the first violin with the 
other great artists engaged at its performances. 
Subsequently, Mr. Cooper established, with Messrs. 
Piatti, Sainton, and Hill, the Quartet Association, 
whost: matinees were, in a musical sense, successful 
beyond precedent, and whose performances were 
regarded as thf ne plus ultra of finished execution. 
Mr. Cooper was also leader of the band known as the 
Orchestral Union, and his services during his London 
sojourn were also repeatedly called into requiKition at 
the musical festivals and classical concerts heldiu the 
great provincial towns. 

» Mendels.«ohn's '* Elijah" was performed for the first 
lime io Philadelphia by the Harmonic Society, and 
before a crowded audience, on the same night that 
other crowds were witnessing the debut of Formes 
at the opera. Fxtzoerald pronounces Formes *' the 
best actor on the Italian stage, and the best vocalist 
we have had in America, without the least excep- 
tion." The piece at the Academy, on Saturday be- 
fore the la.st, was Rossini's Ultaliana in AlyieHy with 
D'Angri, Cairuli, Labocetta, Gassier and Rocco. 
Then came the great Don Giovanni^ with the great 
cast and mete en scetie, as before in New York, which 
was repeated once or twi<:e. On Saturday one of 
Mr. Uilman's '• Monster Festivals," in four parts. 
This, we read, was a failure, the audience not ex- 
ceeding twelve hundred. The Trovatore in the af- 
ternoon was well performed, but for the rc»t, hear 

Fitzgerald : 

In the evening the great C minor Svraphony of Beet- 
hoven was played by an orchestra of over si.xty musi- 
cians; many parts were excellently done, others re- 
quired much more rehearsal. The difficult passages 
mr the Contrabass!, in the Scherzo, were about as con- 
fused as possible, and almost unintelligible. Formes 
did not sing ; an apology for him being inserted on 
the programmes, as well as one for the absence of the 
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expected additional chorus in the Stabat Maier, The 
concert went off tamely. Miss Milncr sang an Aria 
from Der Frevschiitz; Mr. Perring a lovesunfr in En- 
glish ; and Mr. Cooler, the newly arrived violinist, 
did a narccl of Scotch times, with variation*. Mad- 
ame D'An^ri panp *•/« Qiwsfo Semplice, ifc. Sec. 

The S/nhfU Mttttn' broke down ; the choru.s came to 
a dead sto]), to the confusion of llocco, who wrk sing- 
ing; with tliom in the Eia Ma4iv^ and to the discredit 
of Anschiifz, who hadevidcnllv never rehearsed them. 
The nudienoe maintained a dismal silence, and fully 
one half of those prcj»ent ro-sc from their places and 
quitted the house. The onlv respectable portions of 
the ]>erf')rniancc were the Fnc ut j)oricm of I)'Anp:ri 
and the Cifjus Animam of TiherifM, both of which 
were exrellenlly sunjf. but neplii^outlv accompanied. 
Instead of trying to nhow off, by leadinj; Symphonies 
withont a score, llerr Anschutz had better attend to 
his duties as condurtor, and not have the effrontery 
to stand up before a Ptiiladelphia audience without 
having drilled cither orchestra or chorus. 

On M(mdjiy the cl(»yinij meloelio of Ro>tsini's 
OteUo were revived, witli L;»«i:ninj;e rts Desdcmonn, 
Tiberiiii ns Oiello, and Formes, Ga^sicr and Labo- 
cetta in minor i-b;irm-lers. Tuo>idav. Krnani was 
withdrawn for TroiHiiore. On Wednesday iiijjht the 
•cnson closed with a repeiititm of fioUii. The mnn- 
ajrcr*8 rcccipti have been enormous, the profits for 
t!ic first ten nijihis cxccedinji, it ih said, $12,000. 
This curccss is ascribed chiefly to the enihnsinsm of 

9 

the Gcrm.HHs and the West-end fashionables ; *' the 
first eln-s nttTMCtid by the great hnsso Formes, anri 
the second Uy their fondness for showing their splen- 
did opera toilets." Of the performance of Robert the 
writer nliovc quoted says : 

Considering the haste with which the opera was 
mounted, the performance was more than respectable, 
bnt the score was well cut — even more than in New 
Tork, — and the chorus and ballet were meagre in 
number as well as in ability. The unaccompanied 
trio in the. second act made such an impression that 
the audience would not be quiet until it was recom- 
menced, the repetition being even more enthusiasti- 
cally received than the original rendering. Formes 
was the grand centre of attraction ; everything seem- 
ed to depend on him — the plot, the effect, the interest, 
all rested with him, and we are entirely at a loss for 
words to describe his unequalled excellence, in imper- 
sonation as well as in singing. No one, who has not 
seen him perform Bertram, has the slightest concep- 
tion of his amazing dramatic power. Every inflec- 
tion of his noble voice, every glance of his eye, every 
change of his expression, every gesture, every mo- 
tion were peculiar to the part he assumed, ana bore 
no resemblance to his acting either as Lcporellu or 
Piunkett. 

Four new oratorios have appeared in Germany : 
one by Ferdinand IIiller, " Saul/' noticed in oar 
last ; one by Reintiialkr, "Jcphtha," to be produced 
at Arastenlsni ; one by Herr Mangold of Darm- 
stadt, with the title of "Frithioff;" and one by Ru- 
binstein, " Paradise Lost," to be brought out this 
month ac Weimar, andcr the anspices of Listz. We 
have no doubt that Hillefs is a good one. 

In New Orleans the " Classic Musical Society" 
have given another excellent programme: two Sym- 
phonies (Reethoven's in C Minor and Mnzm's No. 
4) ; two overtures Mendelssohn's Meeresstilie and We- 
ber^s "Jubilee*'); and two vocal pieces (Rossini's 
Pro percatit^ and La CcUamnia) by M. Junca of the 
French opera. At the Opera they have had Les Hu- 
guenots, and Halcvy's " Charles VP* and " Jagua- 
rita." 

At this present time there arc in Cuba three Ital- 
ian opera companies, " all succeeding to their hearts' 
content.** Max Maretzi£K> company in Havana, 
with the prima donna Gazzanioa and Frezzolini 
and RoNCONf, the Vest v am cotnpany at Mataiixas, 
and a company, with Pakodi as prima donna, at St. 
Jago de Cuba. 

Gazzaniga appears to be a prodigious favorite with 
the Hahancse. Marctzck, they sny. has reaped gold- 
en harvests and will soon return with his company to 
delight the Philadelphians (who claim this troui)C as 
tkeirSf particularly Gaxzaniga) flnd also the New 
Yoikcrs; — minus Honcoki, tbougli, who breaks bis 
engagement to become a lotus-cater in tlie soft and 
witching clime of Cuba. Frezzolini, too, appears 
to have dcsened, inasmuch as she announces a gnind 



operatic concert for this week in New Orleans, under 
the direction of Strakosch. Vikuxtkmpb likewise 
was aiiiionnced for n first concert between the 5th 
and lOtli of this month in New Orleans, and Thal- 
nEiio was Hngerin<: his way aloncr toward the same 
point, givinir concerts in the Carolinas and the 
Souihtjru Srates Paul Juliek. the young violi- 
nist, h.is lately arrived in New York, after an ex- 
tended professional tour in Venezuela and elscwbcre 
on the wc<t4'rn coast of South America, where he re- 
ceived tlic warmest commendations from the public 
and press After remaining in New Yiu'k for a Khort 
time, Mr. Julicn will proceed to Brazil. 

From the following clever /cm d'csprit we are glad 
to learn that a poor little street-wanderer, whose face 
bears unmistnkeable siurn*: of an illustrious parentage, 
has found house, and shelter in the Boston Courier: 

A TIk,ikcted Criticism. — The following notice 
of Mozart's Requiem, written for t!ie New York 
Iribnne^ a few weeks ajio. was dnly submitted to Mr. 
Oiecley. the editor-in-ebicf of that establishment. Mr. 
Greeb y, hsvinjj successfully demolished the poet-^ in 
a recent lecture, is now deeply engaged in musical 
rcndin;:, with a view to another lecture, and considers 
himself pretty well up in matters of melody. The 
criticism not exactly meeting hi« views, he threw it 
out of the window. It was picked up in Spruce 
stret't by our cari-ful correspondent " Ouisbro " and 
forwanlcd to this oftice. We publish it for the benefit 
of the musical world at large : — 

"mozart'r requikm. 
"L5»«i evening Mozart's Requii-m Mass was given 
at the Academy of .Music, a multitudinous and swell- 
ing array of anditors filling the ample and splendid 
edifice. Mozart's {renins was essentiallv tender at 
times partaking of the sublime intangibilities, but on 
the whole smoothly serene and plaintive. The comic 
element not being in his nature, comedy fails of 
adequate expression in his hands; but as comic 
mnsic is not an essential quality of Requiem Masses, 
the want is here less severely felt than in 9ome of his 
other works, for example, the opera of " Don 
Giovanni," which utterly lacks in high-tuned glee, 
and falls dead in comparison with the newer and 
fresher " Barber," Rossini standing now, as ever, at 
the head of this department. Respecting Requiem 
Masses generally, we may utter in brief that they are 
all bad. The attempt to combine didactic classicality 
with musical expression has alwaj^s proved imprac- 
ticable. Even the colliqnant harmonies and melodies 
of Mozart's mellifluous mnse still fail to accomplish 
this end. All similar workii by other composers are 
simply torpcscent; — it is unnecessary to specify 
instances. What we want in a requiem is the ecstatic 
outpouring of ineffable agony; soul-subduing plaints 
of mea!4urele.ss woe; and large dramatic phrasing, 
indicative of profound intensity of lamentation. Mo- 
zart's Requiem affords good specimens of writing, 
according to the fugueistic theory, and much contra- 
puntal skill — that is, ingenious intertwined composite 
coMudations of distinct subjects tending to one grand 
effect of unity — but counterpoint alone never melted 
heart of hearer, or roused his soul; needing the 
rcfocillaiing influences of melodic sv^'eefness or sub- 
limity. Mozart's Requiem is less destitute of the 
true sympathetic sentiment than most works of its 
class, but we have yet to see a requiem written from 
the true standpoint of musico-dramatic effect, with 
all its coincident requirements of harrowing, heart* 
wringing grief and transcendent aspiration. 
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Mr. ZERDAHELYl, 

The IIunK»riaii Pinnljit, front England, begs to announce that 
he will give IiP^Kins on tht* PUno-Portt* . 

Terms 960 per quiirrer of 24 lessoni, two a wvfk ; t^) per 
quarter of 12 I(*moii<, One a wiek. 

Ilrrtdenre, 81 Somrri^t street. Or address at the Meurff 
Chlckerlngs', or the mu»ic store of Hes^m Ras.<4«ll k KIchard* 
•on. 

Otreulars, coo tain ing partirQlars, may be ftuod od appli- 
catioD. 



CAHPAGHOU'S VIOIIS METHOD. 

ANBW AND PKOOKESSIVB METHOD on the Mc«hi.nif.ro 
of Vk)lhi Pluying. Divided incii Putts, with the leqaivite 
Ifzplanatnry KemNrkn. 132 PrngreMlre Lesson;* fur Two Vlo- 
linn, Hnd lis Studies for One Violin only. Bv B. Campaoxolx. 
Price 96 

Published by Oliver Ditaon A Co. 277 Vfathin^ton St. 

Bold by all Music Dealers. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

AddreM at Winthrop Hoom, Boston. 



OARL ZERRAHN 

Will give hi« 

THIRD OHAND CONCM-.U'l' 

(AND L.\8T BUT ONE,) 

On Saturday Evening, February 13th, 

For whiob ocraMon Mr Z has nurreedcd in securing the 
highly TJiluahle Ui*si»tabce of 

Tbe Celebrnted English SongftrefiS. and 

The Great European Vkjiinist. 

PROGRAMMB. 

PART I. 

1— Symphony In A mnjor (No 7) Beethoven 

2— Song from Dou Gio>annt, *' Non ini dir,*' Vlux.irt 

MISS MlliNKK. 
8— Concerto for Violin, with oirhr.«rml arcomp.. .UendelsiohD 

MK. COOPER. 

FART II. 

4-Overture : " Tnnnhiuwr," R. WNgner 

6— Serenafle : ** I aii'W fruni DrenmR (if tiiee," SaUuiun 

MI2«S Mlh.NKLt. 
6— Allegrftto ScherzHiidit fioii. tbu 8tli Symphony, Beethoven 
7— Duetto for Violin kii.i Voice. 

MR t'oOPKi; uiil MISS MILNKR. 
8— Overture . ** Der rielbc .Utz," CM.de Weber 

Sinicle tickets, 60 cents e.ic)i, nnd paek-igos of four tickets, 
giMHl for any of the n-uisininic Cimcerts, at Twn Ikilinrs, mny 
be obtained at tiie prtnripiil uiusiu stores, and at tUu door on 
tbe evening of perfurniMnre. 

Doors open at 6)^ ; Concert to cooimenoe at 7K oVlock. 



OHAHBER 00N0ERT8. 

NINTH SEASON. 

I^UE MENDELSSOHN QCINTKITE CLUR'S Fifth Con- 
. cert will t^ke place un TUE^«DAY EVENING, Keb 16. at 
Hessn. CuiCKcniNa'i Rooms. They will be as»iart^ by Mr. 
B. J. Lang. Plxnliit. 

The E minor Rasonmouf^ky Qusrtette will be repeated* by 
request ;—MendelMohn*« B flut Quintette ;— Mr. Ijfiiiic will 
play in Mozart's beautiful Trio for Piano, CUriiiette sud Viula, 
ett:. etr 

See programme at musin iitorr». ConceK at 7K preciiiely. 

IlHlf Pai-ksge of Four Tickett^, Two Dollars. Siugle tickeU, 
76 cents each 



Mr. CARt QARTNEil announce* that the THIRD Maislcal 
Soiree will Uke plsce Feb. 20, at MrMrs. ChickerinK^ Rtionts. 

Tickets to wtt of Six Concerts. S8 Half set, 91. 60. Single 
ticket 111. 



Boston mercantile Ilall* 



COMFLIKCENTABT GONCEBT 

FOR THE REVRKIT OF ALFRED HILL, 
(Jjate of the Musical Exchange,} 

On Sattirday BTening, Feb. 20th, 1858. 

The following talented Artifirs have kindly volunteered their 

services. 

Mrs. LoKO and Mrs. Harwood, 

Miss Jenny Twichbll, 
Mr. C. R. Adams, Mr. P. H. Powebs, 

and a select and efficient Orchenra. com pawl of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintftte Club, Oerniaiiiit SerenwdH Baud, and others, 
under the ditvctinn of CARL ZERRAHN. 



Tickets, 60 cents each. Subscription Usti and tickets fbr 
sale at the Muric Stores. 



M R. ZERDAHELYl, 

The Hungarian PianNt, fn>in England, beg* ro announce that 
hi>i FlKSr CONCERT will rake plucn wt M-s-rs t:h rkfrings* 
Roottii, Miiranic Temple, on WEDNESDAY EVBNINt). Feb. 
24th, Nt 8 o'clock He will b» SMi^trd by Mrs. UAKvVOOD. 

FBOOBAMME. 

PART I 

1— Sonata quHsi Fnutasia in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2. 

(Mrionlighr Sonnt-i.) Bwthoven 

AdNgio— Allegri'ttn and Tno— Prmto Agitato. 
Piano- Forre— .Mr Zerdabelyi. 

2— Aris : " Non so piu.'' from Noxxe di Figaro, Monrt 

Suntc by Mri. Harwooi. 

8^11 Liimento et La C<*nioluzione. Two Nocturnos,. . Chopin 
Pian«i-Fort«— .Mr. Zifr Jabel> i. 

PART II. 

4— Aria: *' Ah non cred^ir,'' from Sonnambula, Bellini 

Sung by Mr.«. Harwood. 

6~Der Wanderer : Song by S'^hubfrt, arranged by Lisst 

Piano- Forte— .Mr. Z^srUHlielyi. 

6— Aria and Cabaletts from " Traviata," Verdi 

Sung by Mis. Hnrwood. 

7— Grand Fantasia from the '• Huzu<*noM,*' Thalberv 

Pisnn-Furte— Mr. Zerdahelyi. 



Ticket*, One D >llar each, may be had, as well as the pco- 
gramuie, nt the Mu^^ic Stotf** of .Messrs. Rudsell & Kichardion, 
and Mr. Ditson, Washington St. 
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AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By tlie Orchestral Union, 

EVERT WEDNESDAY. 

C ARIi ZBRRAHV, Condmet^r. 

tC^Doors op«n at 2— Con««rt to commence at 8 o'ekiek. 
IC7~PMkace of Six tickets, tl. Sioglv tickets, 26 eta. 

gJOB FBINTING neaflj and prampflj tadd il tto Oflkt 

FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHICKERING & SONS 

Emw nealTed tbe foltowing awards tw their ezhlMtloB of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FBOM TH« 

MawMhiiMttt Chariublt Keehanie AMOdatioa, 

POB THE 

BEST 6RANDS9 SEMI-GRAND89 and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** For moat decided and meritorknu Improrenients," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUABE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAX. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FGBTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWABE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM THE 

AmeiicaB Institote, Hew York, 

FOK TUB 

BEST QRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PKOM THE 

PennsylTaBia State Agricnltnral Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This Ilonse was eaUblisbed In 1828, by JONAS dHCKER* 
INO, and np to tbe prtMot time has furolshed 10,000 
FIJI N08. For the exhibltioo of thcM Pianos In the United 
Btatoa and In Bngland, they baye be«n awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WABEBOOlVrS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 

ORQANI8T OF 8T. PAUL'8 OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

MLUB. GABRIBI«LB DB LAMOTTE has tbe 
honor to announce that »he has reeamed her Morning 
and Afternoon Clanies for the inftrnction of Toang Ladlsa 
and Mioses on the Piano- Forte. 
Applications to be made at 66 Hanoock Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway J N.T. 

LATEST PUBI.IOATION8. 

Now Ready, 

OCTAVO EDITION OF OKATOttlOS, 

The foilowing new volumes : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) $1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95th PSALM, ** Come, let 

lis sing/' (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 

Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

voa Tu nimisioii or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 

T, (with anatomical illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCrr INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAOELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing, 1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best 5 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 60 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

55, carefully revised and corrected, 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 



Any of the above works will be forwarded post f^ee 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A. NOVBLLO, 
380 BroadDrajTt Heir Torlc, 

And at 6B Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PIiAYmO. 

Mr. F. W. MBERDACU brgs leave to >tate to the cittaens of 
Boston and Roxbnrjr thai he Is prepared to give instruction In 
Piano-Forte playing to soiall clae^cs. 

Long experience and careful exHUilnation of tbe rabjeet have 
convinced blm, that besides the grnit saving ofezpeoMt, he can 
offer some partlcnlar advantanes in ihl* niNuner of reerhlog, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which eccom panics tbe practice of tbe flogiMr 
exerolsss, scales, Ao., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For farther Information apply to Mr. M , at his reridenre, 
Ionic Hall, Koxbnry ; or address at the murie stores of 0. 
IMtsoa h Co. or Russell A KIchardaon ; or at this offlce. 

OCTOBBft, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

laftmotor of the Fi»no-Forto, Orgtn ^ Hannony, 

8 HATWAKD PLACB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rasldenee Ho. 56 Knecluad Street. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€m\tt nf \\t ^MiiQ nub ^ingmg, 

U. S. HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGIV MUSIC, 

Vo. 789 BROADWAY, oornor of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

€• BBEUSIBTOt 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT, NBW YORK, 

D^ot of Erard'i Grand Pianos. 

OIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRART. 

07 OonataDtiy on hand a complete aaaortment of AmerleaB 

Pnblkationa. 



EDWARD Ii. BAIiGH. MU8IO 



AND JOB 



Utto ^hin0-jforte S^c^ool (5mbt 

FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 

A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BY 



Frioe $2.60. 



In trarhing thn»e who are vtlll at the oatiwt of their etodlca, 
tbe In^tructAr finds icreat difllrulty In pelcctlng snltaMe pirces 
for the scholar ro ptaetlM by way of relief to hU mechanical 
ezert-lwe. A* the author of thH work *Qfgrela In his preface, 
much depen«ls upon a Jiidkloas choice In thin reepect. This 
ronipllatinn la mainly dc«lf[tied to meet tlie dMBmltj. He baa 
arranjieit hen* a large collertlon of »horf and pleading melo- 
dies. «uch as ran with safety he made to accompany, and 
theieby relieve tbe ledtonmess of, dry finger txerclnv la 
the lOurae of theiw little pkres, he IntmUnces one by one all 
tli«' varluup little niceties of piano playing, with ropkinn notas 
and explanarions »« to the exptrMlon aod method of exi^nt- 
Ing tbrui They fvrve net merely a» useful mechankal exer- 
r|D«a lor the flngera, but also as exnmplea of the many forms 
of piano paniaifee, and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such an ai« to be taken op by thnao 
whom he designatm a* *' In the secmd stage " of their studka. 

Tbe s>Meni of flogerlog. too, employed by this great maeter 
1m exrellenc, and t-annot be too highly recommended. Every 
con^l<leratlon is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranited a^ to train it gmduali) for 
the more expended '* grasps *' of the matured pianist The 
nierhanical eierriMs Inttrrsperped are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are througlioot dbpoeed with a view to progresslve- 
ncs. 

This ** Onlde " cannot fiUl to meet a want which b greatly 
Mi. Published by 

RUSSELL U RICHARDSON. 

291 Waahington Street, Boston. 



THK MU.^ICIAN'B GUIDE, a larve quarto of 80 peges, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg. Anahsls of 4000 Mnsk al Works, 
Muidcal Kngravlngs, aod two beautiful pieces of Muf|«*, ke. A 
bo«»k of great value to all musirian*. t<ent to any addrcas on 
tbe receipt of four centa In stamps to defray postage. 

TO EDITORS— Rossfix A Ricbabosok will Fend yon fS 
worth of their Intent Magical Pulilirations (poKtage five- if yon 
will give tbe above advertisement (including tdls offer) one 
In^^ertion In your paper. 



New Edition of a Popvlsr Work. 

THE SINOING 8CHOOI« COMPANIOH 1 A Col- 
lection of Secular and Sarred Mn»lc : together with a 
New and Kaify Method of Inftmrtlon in the Art of Sinaing, 
designed for Singing and Common Schools, Sorial Awem biles, 
Choir Practire, and Religious Worship. By Joairn and 
UoaAca DiBO. 

ThU book rontons, in addltfon to its conrse of Instr u ction 
in Vi^csl Musir, more than One Elnndrrd Songs, Duets, Four- 
Part Songs, tilet«, Ac, Eighty 'ifeven Metrical Tunes, Forty- 
two St-lect pieces for the Church, Sixteen Chants, and five 
Grand Chorufes. Price 67 cts. 

Published by 

Oliver DItaoB M> Co., 277 WaMwgUm St. 
Bold by all Music Dealers. 



TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 

Rooms at Rev A. A. Miner's Chareh. . . .9ohool Stnei, BosIob. 

a. andr£ u CO., 

Dipot of Foreign and American Muiuri 

1104 CaSSTNUT STRKET, PHILADELPHU, 

Agents of J. Andr«, Olfenbaeh, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, ClemenU's, Haydn's and Moiart's works. 



WANTED,— A situation as Organist or Conductor of a 
Choir. Addiws " Organist," at Messrs. Russell A Rich- 
ardson *s, 291 Washington Sirset. 
Boston, Jan. 80, 1868. 



SIONOR ATJaUSTO BENDELARI 

Oiv«8 Instmetion in Singing. 

Realdenee Mo. 86 Plncknejr Street. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GITBS Instrucflon on the YTOLIN, tbe PIANO-FORTB, 
and In the THKORT OF MUSIO. Addrsas at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Ilotel), or at the Music Stores. 



OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



PRINTiyO OFFICE, 



TERUS OF ADVERTISINQ. 

First Insertion, perllne 10 eu. 

Bach subsequent Insertion, per line fi eta. 

for one oolumn, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subseqneDt. . . .96 00 

Special nodev (leaded), eaeh insertion, per line 20ctB. 
Payment.' required inadvanee : for yearly advarusmnoBta, 
quarterly I n advanoe. 

NoT^r^BCHOOL^^SraBBTr 
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Our Moste-teaeher. 

FROM THE BROWN PAPERS. 
(Oo&duded from laat week.) 

** When he began a jest was expected ; but as 
he proceeded, his voice became solemn, and its 
tones touching as if they came from his heart of 
hearts. When he paused, all bent silently over 
their work — in the eyes of two or three quivered 
the tears. He waited a moment, and then, over- 
coming the feelings which for an instant had mas- 
tered him, he laughingly added : — 

** * Now you are so very anxious that I should 
marry, and as I know no more eligible young 
women than you all are, — as I am not in fact 
particular nor hard to please, I propose to take 
my 1200 dollars — for that is in truth the extent 
of the ** handsome property" of which Miss Lily 
speaks — and lay it at the feet of any one of you, 
save and except Miss Lily, who says she can 
" hoe her own row" * — Miss Lily's eyes flashed — 
* who consents to form a copartnership with me 
before the parson — for I dare not call it a mar- 
riage in such a case — with the proviso that the 
money be spent in Europe, trusting to provi- 
dence when it is exhausted. If you really are so 
very desirous of having me marr)*, now is your 
chance.* 

** No one spoke. He cast a glance half serious, 
half comic around the circle, lingering a moment 
upon each, and finally upon me. 

" ' Well,' said he at length, » I think you will 
hardly have the right hereafter to make me the 
mark of your wits, my ladies ; for thus to refuse 
and then make fun of me wohld be a decided 
case of adding insult to injury. Perhaps I have 
carried the joke far enough already ; but I put 
the question once more — who bids for an old 
bachelor ?' 



^ Again no one for the minute spoke. 

*♦ * Oh, if nobody else, I do,' said I in a care- 
less tone. 

*' He fixed his eyes upon me as if he would 
read my very thoughts. 

" » Seriously ?' 

" * Seriously !* said I. 

**He started up, seized his hat, and with a 
hasty * good aflemoon' left us. How the girls did 
talk about him and to me I I treated the matter as 
a jest and laughed as loudly as any of them ; but I 
must confess that when my mind's eye saw that 
look of his — and that was almost constantly — it 
caused a fluttering in my bosom more powerful 
than agreeable. The next morning the stage 
coach carried Mr. Johnson and his easel back to 
the city. 

** Time passed on. I saw nothing of him, I re- 
ceived not a line from his hand, and began to 
really conceive of the affair as a mere joke. The 
stor)' went the rounds of the village, — yes^ all 
over town — and * Mary White, the deserted bride/ 
heard it from all quarters ; but as Mary White 
had the reputation of being ^ up to anything,' the 
result on the whole was in her favor, and the 
laugh told against him, whom she had so summa- 
rily put to flight by accepting his proffered ^co- 
partuership.' 

" In the fourth week afler the scene at widow 
Bedloe's, when I had finished a lesson in the oth- 
er village, Mrs. Bacon told me with a smile, that 
Mr. Johnson had been waiting for me some time 
in the other room. Her smile vanished when she 
saw how I paled and trembled. I soon recovered 
myself and went to him. A kind smile lighted a 
grave face, as he bade me good morning. He 
put me at once at my ease by inquiring the news 
in Hildalc, afler his sudden departure, and by 
chatting upon indifferent matters. He asked per- 
mission to walk with me to the other village, 
which, of course, I granted, and we took the lane 
and cart path, which leads by the Deacon's hill, 
and through the berry pastures. When we 
reached the rock, under the great oak, where we 
look down into the valley of the river, he said, 
* Mary, will you sit a moment ?' 

** I mechanically obeyed. He sat silent for 
some time, and then spoke in a sad and sorrowful 
tone, which went to my heart : 

" * I have not come up, Mary, to claim the 
" bid" which you made the other day at widow 
Bedloe's. I told you the sober truth about my- 
self then ; and it is a solemn verity that I have 
nothing — nothing worthy to offer you in ex- 
change for your youth and beauty and wealth of 
refinement, culture and affection. I feel, oh, how 
deeply I that it would be throwing away your 
young life to join your fate to mine. The pros- 



pect is not good, that I shall ever attain more 
than a barely respectable position in my art — 
perhaps not even that — and yet I have so long 
been wedded to the idea, that nothing can divert 
me from it But my lone heart yearns for some- 
thing to love. I think I can promifte some three 
or four years of moderate happiness to one who 
should join her fate to mine — but in truth all be- 
yond that is dark. That this one should be my 
sometime pet — my little Mary White — is a thought 
that never until that day entered my mind. But 
knowing as I do your love for music, your desire 
to visit Germany, and what a new era of delight 
and rapture in your divine art would there open 
to you — I have hardly thought of anything but 
you during my absence, and it has come to seem 
possible that you might have spoken seriously, as 
you said. And now. having made all my prepa- 
rations for departure, I have come once more to 
Hildale, not to claim your hand — God forbid I — 
not to urge a suit — but simply to satisfy myself 
whether-you could possibly have been in earnest, 
and could possibly find it in your heart to form 
such a — such a — copartnership ? If so, with what 
joy and delight do I offer it V 

** * Mr. Johnson,' said I, * the question is a se- 
rious one, but I have thought of it seriously. I 
feel the force of the objections to an acceptance 
by me of your proposals. But I know not why 
I should refuse them, just because the old ladies 
of the village may think it imprudent and absurd 
to marry a man so much older than myself, and 
one who has not made the gathering together of 
dollars the grand object of his existence. Whith- 
er you go, I will go — and God protect us !' 

"You see, Brown, that you did waste your 
childish sympathies, and that afler all I have no 
story to tell." 

** So it appeai-s ; but, Mrs. Johnson, what was 
the result ?" 

" A very few words will relate that Sister 
Peters, though strongly doubting the wisdom of 
my decision, aided me in making preparations 
for my departure. She went with me to Boston, 
where he received us, and took us to Providence, 
where we were married. Thence we went to- 
gether to New York, and my sister gave me her 
parting kiss and blessing "as the vessel lefl the 
wharf. You already know much of my history 
abroad, at least so far as it concerns music. But 
much of the varied experience of those years in 
other respects you do not know. We lived suc- 
cessively in Antwerp, Diisseldorf, Dresden, Vien- 
na, and I look back with especial pleasure to two 
summers spent upon the Rhine. We were some- 
times sadly straitened in our finances and had 
occasionally verj' gloomy hours. One winter re- 
mmns impressed upon my memory as a period of 
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sadness. Both his art and his health called my 
husband to Italy, and our means did not allow us 
both to go. He made ever}' sacrifice for my com- 
fort during his alisence, and, thank God, lie nev- 
er knew by what exertion and toil and sacrifice, 
as a teacher of English at Bonn, I was able to 
send him some portion of the funds which he left 
for me. There was always something very touch- 
ing in his demeanor towards me. He seemed to 
feel as if I had sacrificed myself to him, and he 
had no real right to call me his ; and yet this was 
not at all the case — I may say, that I have never 
for an instant regretted the ' copartnership.' At 
length our resources were exhausted and we were 
forced to come home. Wc settled ourselves in 
New York, and my husband took a vcrj- fair rank 
among the artists there. But he had judged 
rightly in regard to his health. His constitution 
gave way. A long and exceedingly painful ill- 
ness ensued. None of his great things hjid been 
accomplished. His small pictures and sketches 
sold well so long as he had strength for labor. 
Fortunately we had no children, and the cost of 
living was comparatively small. But a time came, 
when my piano-forte lessons were our only re- 
source. It proved sufficient, but cost me constant 
and wearj-ing labor. At length the * copartnei^ 
ship' ended. He lies in his father's tomb at Rox- 
bury. A few years later I came home to Hildale 
and joined my small savings to those of my sister, 
and we put up this cottage — where" — added she 
after a moment's hesitation with a smile — "we 
are always happy to see Mr. Brown, unless we 
can have the greater happiness — as at this mo- 
ment, for here comes Lizzy Smith, daughter of 
Miss Lily — of seeing instead of him, a pupil at 
Si 5 per quarter I" 

There had been something in the tone in 
which Mrs. Johnson had related her history, 
which jarred upon my feelings. It was too light 
— too careless. It did not accord at all with her 
character as I understood it. It haunted me the 
whole week. I could not believe she was so 
heartless as she made herself appear. 

Last evening, I lingered a moment at the door, 
as I was leaving the house, after having chatted 
for some time without alluding at all to her story, 
and suddenly turned and said abruptly : " But, 
Mrs. Johnson, I have been thinking and thiuking 
of your narrative, and yet, I must confess, I can- 
not understand from it how you should have mar- 
ried as you did I" 

The smile left her lip. The whole expression 
of her countenance changed. She raised her 
dark eyes to mine, and I saw them fill with tears. 
A slight flush spread over her check. She clapp- 
ed her hands, pressed them to her bosom, and in 
a voice scarce audible said : " I loved him !" 



For Dwight*ii Journal of Music. 

The Boston Public Library Building. 

A building has been completed for the use of 
the citizens of Boston, devoted to the purposes 
of a Free Public Librar}- for all time. Tlie ex- 
ercises appropriate to the dedication of an edi- 
fice of this nature have been held, and the 
congratulations of the friends and well-wishers of 
so admirable an enterprise have been exchanged 
on the first day of a new year. The melodious 
voices of orators and choristers have died away — 
the earnest and graceful words then spoken are 
recorded, to bo read with an ever new delight by 
the ftiture beneficiaries of thu noble institution — 



the new building has been thrown open for the in- 
spection of an interested public, and, after remain- 
ing closed for a season, will be again opened for 
the use and instruction and enjoyment of its many 
thousand owners. The public will have a spa- 
cious, a comfortable, a convenient and a per- 
manent public library. 

Is this quite enough ? — In a building erected 
as this has been, carefully, thoughtfully, for so 
worthy an object — the most public of all public 
buildings — the culmination of our New England, 
nineteenth centurv civilization — mi«;ht we not 
reasonably look for somewhat more than space — 
somewhat more than comfort — somewhat more 
than convenience ? If we are to have penna- 
ncnce, might we not also a»k a little beauty f We 
do not forget the careful disclaimer put, if we 
remember rightly, into the first report of the 
Commissioners on the erection of the building — 
in which it was hoped that, without any attempt 
at ostentations display, the effect of the edifice 
would be found in its adaptation to its uses, and 
in which convenience, safety and the like practi- 
cal advantages were very justly named as the 
objects to be mainly sought. But we must think 
that it would not have been ill to have added 
beauty to the list of desirable qualities. This 
building is for culture — surely beauty cultivates. 
It is for education — good Architecture educates, 
perhaps more than any other art ; surely then it 
should in nowise be refused the fair and graceful 
aspect which befits its use. Where is Architec- 
ture legitimate if not in a Public Library V We 
can have no palaces in republican America, — 
we can have no cathedrals in Protestant New 
England — private houses twenty-five feet wide 
offer small opportunity for the display of the no- 
bler qualities of Architecture — they arc inad- 
missible in stores and warehouses, and if admit- 
ted, would be worthless when exhibited above 
those shining basements of plate glass, — railway 
stations are Laid under the pitiless and inevitable 
ban of the great architectural autocrat of Eng- 
land — there remains but a small list of public 
buildings in which the once noble and respected 
Art of Architecture may find grateful and appro- 
priate recognition. Should we turn our back 
upon it when we build a LibraiT* ? No expense 
is grudged which goes to secure solidity, conveni- 
ence, security from fire ; why should beauty be 
ignored ? It is clear from the disclaimer above 
alluded to, that the Commissioners did not seek 
it — if it exist in the new building, it has crept 
in unawares. 

Now the task of the critic, whether of books, 
manners, dress, or Art, is at all times an ungra- 
cious one, and one which should be distasteful to 
a generous mind. It is particularly so in an 
instance like the present, when a general feeling 
of satisfaction and gratulation is so prevalent — 
arising from the successful operation and firm 
establishment of an institution so useful and 
everyway excellent as this of which we speak. 
But we think it is due to the people of Boston, 
that some sober woixls should be spoken of the 
building in which just now they are taking so 
much pride and pleasure — that some attempt 
should be made to arrest the tide of blind ad- 
miration into which men unthinkingly fall as 
often as any public edifice is thrown open, new, 
bright and decorative. If one had mingled with 
the admiring crowd of men, women and children 
which filled the spacious rooms and halls of the 



new building on Saturday evening, the second of 
January, and listened carefully to the exclama- 
tions which burst forth from each party or group 
as it entered successively the vestibule — ^the 
reading-rooms — the library hall, he would have 
heard on all sides expressions of lively and un- 
qualified approval. This in one sense was de- 
lightful to observe. Apart from the Mze and 
height of the rooms, the gay colors of walls and 
ceilings, the columns and arches and cornices 
and panels and pendants-- the marble, the gilding, 
the ironwork — were quite sufficient to dazzle the 
eyes of the contented citizens, and to prove that 
the matter-of-fact determination of the Commis- 
sioners had yielded in some degi%»c to the temp- 
tations of ornament. But htty careful observer 
will at once admit that all thi) popular admira- 
tion is entirely independent of the real merit of 
the building, and is far from implying any excel- 
lence or be.iuty in the architecture. What a 
library should be, it is notour purpose to inquire; 
but let those of our readers who can, call up in 
their minds the stately, solemn apartments of the 
Vatican, the simple hall of the Laurentian at 
Florence, the sculptured an^ades of that library 
of St. Mark, which stands by the Ducal Palace 
and looks across the Venetian Lagoon — let them 
open their memories to the ** fair and solemn 
company " of structures that hold the great col- 
lections of Vienna, of Munich, of Dresden, of 
Berlin, of London ; and then set beside them this 
latest offspring of American architecture, no less 
inferior to these in simplicity and eflTect than it is 
superior to them in the uses to which it is devoted. 
Let us glance for a moment at this new edifice 
and give it a hasty and unprofessional examina- 
tion. We take it that no one in standing before 
the Public Library in its unsurpassed position, 
has ever felt any real or thoughtful admiration of 
the exterior design. The material in the first 
place is unfavorable to a good effect, though by no 
means a fatal obstacle. But that heavy door-way, 
those clumsily arched windows of the second 
story with their awkwanl caps, those empty niches 
with their ill-favored brackets, together with the 
broad opening on each side of the building dis- 
closing the long perspective of blank arched wall, 
must surely have failed to inspire the most careless 
or the most prejudiced observer with feelings of 
approval. Enter the low door-way, and what do 
we find ? A vestibule, in which a passage of ten 
feet leads between the two halves of the principal 
stairway to the delivery-room, which connects 
itself by three broad doors with the circulating 
library room beyond. And here we should bo 
disposed to go farthest in our approbation — 
simply because here, in these two i*ooms, a mani- 
fest convenience of arrangement is combined with 
an absence of ambition. No special effect is 
aimed at, no pretence made. Of scarcely another 
portion of the building above ground can the same 
be said. From the delivery-room open the two 
reading-rooms, which are lofty and large, but 
whose spaciousness of effect is essentially destroyed 
by the double rows of iron columns, tall and 
attenuated, — resting on octagonal iron pedestals 
and supporting inverted cones of elaborately 
frescoed plaster. Return to the vestibule. The 
staircase, as we have said, commences in two 
portions. At mid height these two unite behind 
a blank screen wall, whence one broad flight 
conducts to the middle of the upper halL All 
the walls of the staircase below the level of the 
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middle landing are finished in plain stucco, spaced 
off in the wretched imitation of stone-work so 
common in renovated churches of this region. 
Above this is a panelling of plaster arches on 
scagliola pilastei*s, — the ceiling above these being 
panelled in cast-iron. We ascend the stair-way 
— so provokingly deprived of the grand effect 
to which this feature is of right entitled in every 
public building, by the division of its lower half 
and the concealment of its upper, — and we reach 
the main hall of the library. This it is natural to 
snppoi^e was intended to make the climax of 
excellence and effect — and accordingly we find 
that, notwithstanding the distinct abnegation of all 
architectural pretension at the outset, there is a 
manifest assumption of dignity in this hall, and 
an equally manifest attempt at splendor. The 
architecture is somewhat gigantic, and consists of 
an arcade running round the four sides of the hall 
in front of the alcoves, — composed of three- 
quarter engaged Corinthian columns in plaster, 
resting on very large pedestals of bluish marble 
of rather inferior quality (constructed of jointed 
slabs) and supporting arches, which in their turn 
bear a Corinthian entablature. From this entab- 
lature springs a gracefully coved ceiling, — through 
the coving of which are pierced the windows "which 
principally give light to the hall. Two ranges of 
galleries cut each ar(;h into three distinct portions 
and effectually destroy whatever simplicity of 
outline the arcade might otherwise have pos- 
sessed. 

We have said enough of the architecture of this 

building. We wish now briefly to look at it in 
two other lights. First in respect to its arrange- 
ment, secondly in regard to its materials and 
workmanship. 

We have spoken of the delivery-room and the 
lower, or circulating library room and the con- 
nection between them as simple and convenient ; 
and we still regard this portion of the building as 
the least open to severity of criticism. The two 
reading-rooms are, as we have said, spacious, well 
lighted and comfortable, as well as properly con- 
nected with the delivery-room. The upper hall 
is simply a copy of the Astor Library in every 
essential rcfpect of arrangement, except in the 
manner of lighting, which is here very perfect and 
excellent, and a great advance upon its New York 
model. The one peculiarity in the constructive 
arrangement of the building appears to exist in 
the zigzag side walls. This was the original point 
in the design, and must have contnbuted largely 
to its adoption. We do not profess to understand 
its utility or the manner in which it enhances the 
convenience or elegance of the building, but we 
suppose that the nominal aim of this arrangement 
was two-fold — to furnish additional light to the 
reading rooms, and to give a novel form to the 
alcoves of the upper halL The way in which the 
first aim is accomplished is calculated to inspire 
wonder. A small triangular horizontal light of 
thick ground glass is introduced directly over each 
of the large side windows, and we presume that 
under no circumstances would the additional light 
obtained from these openings be in the least 
degree appreciable. In any positio|i the illumin- 
ation from such lights would be exceedingly 
limited ; but at the bottom of a triangular well, as 
it were, and immediately above so lofty and broad 
windows as these of the side walls, their contri- 
bution is as a drop in a river. In the main hall, 
the zigzag arrangement has certainly given a 



novel form to the alcoves — which may be a good 
or a bad form ; but the change seems to us to 
consist in the sacrifice of a considerable amount 
of valuable shelving room. We have never heard 
square alcoves obje<'ted to as at all inconve- 
nient, and we must think, at least until some 
object is suggested for the introduction of this new 
form more reasonable than the avoidan<^e of dark 
corners in a hall so thoroughly lighted as this — 
that it originated in that restless detdre for novelty, 
that dissatisfaction with all old forms, which is so 
noted a trait in the American character. To us 
the form of the alcoves seems awkward without 
and uncomfortable within — it has certainly occa- 
sioned a very material extra expenditure, and we 
can think of only one argument for it — it is new. 
With a brief glance at the materials and work- 
manship of the new Library building we will take 
our leave of it. And hero let us specially remark 
that the mason's and joiner's work seems to be 
admirable throughout, though the designs which 
they followed are open to criticism like all the 
rest The same may be said cf most of the minor 
branches of mechanical art. But the taste which 
dictated the use of plaster in such profusion, and 
especially that which permitted so large a propor- 
tion of the ornamentation to be made in cast-iron, 
deserves the most emphatic reprobation. And 
setting aside all taste, — the leniency, or careless- 
ness, or ignorance (we know not which to call it,) 
of the Superintendent, who afler the latter 
material was once determined upon, admitted such 
shameful specimens of it into an edifice of this 
character, deserves to be known by all and the 
results to be thoroughly examined by all before 
such general admiration is allowed to prevail. 
Where else but in the Boston Library shall we 
find the main staircase in an expensive public 
edifice, surrounded by an iron fence, which in 
design and execution would disgrace the cheapest 
house-front in the obscurest street ? Where else 
but in our ovm boasted new Library Building 
shall we find the ornamental columns which 
support the ceiling of a spacious and costly reading 
room, disfigured with blotches and protruding 
screws, and defects in the casting so abominable 
that no builder who regarded his professional 
reputation, would admit them into his commonest 
shop-front ? Let the reader who doubts, go and 
examine for himself — let him particularly notice 
the guilloche band-moulding which runs around 
all three divisions of the main staircase, and then 
let him ask the public if th^y are content that a 
building which has cost them a quarter of a million 
dollars,* and which should be their pride, should 
present beauties such as these. The use of cast- 
iron as an ornamental material is bad enough 
anywhere ; but to use it in a building like this, and 
above all to use such cast-iron as we have pointed 
out, is to insult the judgment and the taste of a 
community which has hitherto, (with what justness 
we will not pretend to detennine) prided itself 
on the possession of a large share of those qualities. 
Had the Commissioners adhered to their original 
purpose to make a building which should be solid 

* Were the items of expense, at once unnecessary 
to practical use and injudicious to architectural effect, 
to be estimated, it could easily be demonstrated that 
$150,000 could have been saved for books which are 
the true interior ornaments ; and with this saving we 
could have had a building with all the uses and con- 
veniences of the one we are considering, with a sim- 
plicity and dignity of architectural effect to which it 
can make no pretension. 



and comfortable and convenient and respectable, 
without any attempt at decoration, we might have 
regretted, but we could not have censured their 
course. But here is a building filled from top to 
bottom with ambitious ornament, every wall,and 
ceiling painted elaborately in fresco, every oppor- 
tunity seized for the introduction of ornament, 
and throughout this whole interior, the most leg- 
itimate materials we can find are plaster and cast- 
iron. Listen a moment to the opinion of one, 
who, whatever may be his occasional extravagan- 
ces, is at least entitled to respect for his keenness 
to perceive and his power to express the distinc- 
tion between beauty and ugliness — between 
propriety of ornament and tasteless display : 

" But I believe no cause to have been 

more active in the degradation of our national 
feeling for beauty than the constant use of cast- 
iron oniamenta. The common iron- work of the 
middle ages was as simple as it was effective, 
composed of leafage cut flat out of sheet-iron, and 
twisted at the workman's will. No ornaments 
on the contrary are so cold, clumsy and vulgar, 
so essentially incapable of a fine line or shadow, 
as those of cast-iron ; and while on the score of 
truth we can hardly allege anything against them, 
since they are always distinguishable at a glance 
from wrought and hammered work, and stand 
only for what they are, yet I feel very strongly 
that there is no hope of the progress of the arts of 
nation which indulges in these vulgar and cheap 
substitutes for real decoration. Their inefiScien- 
cy and paltriness I shall endeavor to show more 
fully in another place, enforcing only at present 
the general conclusion, that if even honest or 
allowable, they are things in which we can never 
take just pride or pleasure, and must never be 
employed in any place wherein they might either 
themselves obtain the credit of being other and 
better than they are, or be associated with the 
thoroughly downright work to which it would be 
a disgrace to be found in their company." [Rua- 
kin's Seven Lamps, p. 51.] 

No, those large plaster columns, those heavy 
arches, those carelessly jointed pedestals, those 
wretched shapes of cast-iron which meet us at 
every turn — are not Architecture, and ought not 
to be admired as such. We will not speak of the 
distortions of form noticeable throughout the 
building — of the protrusion of a stairway into the 
delivery-room, of the dwarfing of arches in the 
landing of the main staircase — distortions so con- 
spicuous as to be patent to the most unobservant 
eye. The building is built and will not be altered 
at least for the present ; but it may nevertheless 
be well to give it a thoughtful scrutiny and per- 
haps gain a little wisdom to govern ourselves 
withal, when the next opportunity occurs for 
erecting a building that shall be a pleasure as 
well as a profit 

We have said nothing thus far of the fresco- 
painting so freely employed in all the apartments. 
It is generally good — particularly so in the ceil- 
ing of the main hall, but it may be questioned 
whether the bright and festive effect of this style 
of decoration be pi*ecisely that which is most ap- 
propriate in a Library building. Certainly it has 
never been considered so. In the Reading 
Rooms an argument is found against it, that it is 
likely to become very speedily defaced by the 
constant and indiscriminate use of the rooms ; not 
to mention the various other probabilities of 
dampness, dust, smoke irom gas-burners, &c. &c« 
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Indeed when the building was thrown open on 
Saturday evening, the effects of an imperfectly 
dried plastering or some other disturbing cause 
were plainly visible on the frescoed surfaces of 
the Eastern Reading Room. 

We have made this brief and hasty examina- 
tion in no spirit of captious fault-finding, but 
from a sincere wish to say something, however 
informal, which should make our people think 
good architecture worthy of a careful and thought- 
ful consideration ; which should induce them to 
regard it with the interest which belongs to the 
art, and which in other days it never failed to 
inspire. It is a part of the province of this jour- 
nal to record the achievements and examine the 
failings of all earnest effoits which are made 
among us towards realizing the standard of good 
taste in Art ; and if by means of such record or 
such examination we can act in any way to res- 
tore Architecture, whether public or private, to 
the estimation in which it was once held, we shall 
feel that our efforts have been by no means idle 
or unprofitable. 



For Dirlght^s Journal of Mu«le. 

A few words to young Amateurs of Music. 

Bt Daisy. 

III. 
The true Amateur of music is never unmindful 

of the fact, that his first steps are the regulators 

of future excellence. Therefore he is content to 

begin at the beginning, and having nothing less 

than absolute perfection as his goal, is always a 

student. 

The old proverb : ** Step by step, one goes a 
great way," should be the motto of the musician, 
side by side with the equally true saying : **What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well." 

It should then be your care, at all times and 
places, when you arc requested to play, to lay 
aside all false modesty, and do your best Never 
play carelessly, because only your friends are 
within hearing, or you are alone. 

Try also to play every note as neatly as possi- 
ble — don't slur over the keys in such haste that 
you are obliged to leave out half the notes, in 
aiming for what is so oflen miscalled a brilliant 
execution. We are aware that to many, this last 
sentence will seem somewhat heretical ; yet we 
venture to say a ** brilliant executionist" may be 
a very poor musician, if we take this last term as 
indicating one who makes music. A trul}' great 
artist scorns the idea of simply " showing off," or 
" playing for effect," as it is sometimes called — 
everything in fact, which detracts in any degree 
from the beauty of the music, in order to display 
a real or fancied power of execution in himself. 

There are some people who, the instant they 
are sufficiently advanced in their studies to take 
regular tunes, make it a rule to select difficult 
pieces, quite beyond their power to render cor- 
rectly, and thrum away, to the infinite discom- 
fort of all lovers of Art. To such as these it is 
the greatest compliment to notice the difficult 
passages in the pieces — the gi-eatcst insult to re- ! 
quest them to perform a simple composition of 
any kind. They will allow their vanity to run 
away with what little judgment they possess, in 
an inordinate desire to attract attention. 

Above all, we would remind you that one 
month of steady application is worth six of irreg- 
ular, inattentive practice. If, therefore, you do 
not feel inclined to give such attention to your 



lessons, you had better use your spare time for 
subjects of improvement more congenial to your 
tastes than the study of music. 

It has become a sort of fashion for persons who 
stand as it were yet on the threshold of the Tem- 
ple of Knowledge, to set themselves up as teach- 
ers, and models, by the side of those who have 
already devoted their lives to the study of Art 
With no idea of the rules of composition, or any 
guide except their own imagination, they will 
write and publish pieces which have not even the 
merit of brevity ; generally consisting of four or 
five pages, written in most unmusical st)'le. To 
these pages is affixed some rare title — sometimes 
a vignette in high colors, and the young author 
of this absurdity thus lays the foundation of fame 
as a composer 1 

Do not, we beg of you, attempt to write ; at 
least not till you have thoroughly learned the rules 
and principles of composition. You need not 
fear that the world will grow weary of the old 
masters, or that without your aid we can have no 
good modem productions of Art 

As an Amateur of Music, you can best show 
your devotion to it by keeping within the legiti- 
mate sphere of interpretation^ leaving those who 
are by nature more gifted than you, to the task 
of supplying materials for your studies. Apply 
yourself with diligence and perseverance, and 
you need have no doubt of ultimate success. 



VisiBLK Re-production of trk Human 
Voice. — M. Leon Scott, a corrector of the press, 
has iuifigined an ingenious method for obtaining 
the vibrations of the human voice expressed in 
signs, written, so to say, by the voice itttelf. If we 
examine the human ear, we find it chiefly com- 
posed of a tube endins in the tympanum, an in- 
clined vibrating membrane. It is well known 
that sound is transmitted with extraordinary 
puritv and rapidity through tubular conduits, 
and It would appear that, if there were no dis- 
turbing causes, the transmission might be con- 
tinued to an indefinite distance without any di- 
minution of intensity. There is an expenment 
on record, tried about fifty years ago by M. Biot, 
who, placing himself at one of the extremities 
of a tubular aqueduct nine hundred and fifty 
metres in length, carried on a conversation in a 
low voice with another person situated at the 
opposite extremity. The.se facts have been 
turned to account by M. Scott in the following 
manner : 

A tubular conduit receives the vibrations of 
the human voice at one of its extremities, 
shaped like a funnel; at the other extremity 
there is a vibrating membrane, to which a very 
light pencil or stylus is attached. This stylus 
rests upon a slip of paper, covered with a coat- 
ing of lamp-black, and is made, by the aid of 
clwk-work, to unroll from a cylinder while the 
person whose voice is to be experimented upon 
IS speaking. The stylus, in receiving the vibra- 
tions of the voice through the tube, marks the 
paper with undulating lines expressing the dif- 
ferent inflexions. A somewhat similar process 
had been employed some time ago by Mr. 
Wertheiln, to obtain the graphic representation 
of the vibrations of a tuning-fork; but M. 
Scott is the first who ha.<« attem])tcd anything of 
the kind with the human voice. Tlie contri- 
vance, though still in infancy, has already led to 
a curious result, viz : that the clearer and purer 
a sound is, the more regular is the cur\'e describ- 
ed by the stylus. 



VivK LA Claque! — Mile. Rachel, having 
imagined that her reception in a new play was 
less warm than it should have been, compfained 
that those hired to applaud her, did not ao their 
duty, whereupon she received from the head of 
that illustrious body the following epistle : ** Mad- 



emoiselle, I cannot remain under the obloquy of a 
reproach from lips such as yours. The following 
is an authentic statement of what really took 
place : At the first representation I led the attack 
in person no less than 35 times. We had three 
acclamations, four hilarities, two thrilling move- 
ments, four renewals of applau.^, and two 
indefinite explosions. In fact, to such an extent 
did we carry our applause that the occupants of 
the stalls were scandalized and cried out a la 
parte. My men were positively exhausted with 
fatigue, and even intimated to me that they could 
not again go through such an evening. Seeing 
such to be the case, I applied for the manuscript 
and, after having profoundly studied the piece, I 
was obliged to make up my mind for the second 
representation, to certain curtailments in the 
service of my men. I, however, applied them 
only to MM. and, if the ad interim office, 






which I hold, affonls me the opportunity, I will 
make them ample amends. In such a situation 
as that which 1 have just depicted, I have only to 
request you to believe firmly in my profound 
admiration and respectful zeal; and I venture to 
entreat you to have some consideration for the 
difficulties which environ me. 
^* I am, Mademoiselle, &c." 



|nu5i([at d^oxiTunj^anitrnt. 
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Florence, Jan. S. — The Carnival season has 
fairly commenced, and all Italy is given over to 
mirth, music and Verdi. The operas of this com- 
poeer monopolize almost all the lyric stages of the 
country, Trovatore taking the lead. Next to Tro- 
vatorej his most popular opera is RigoUtto, and 
then comes AttUa. Simone Boceanegra and Lui- 
sa Miller are being played at Rome, and his lat- 
est work, Aroldo^ at Parma. Here in Florence 
we have Emani, AttUa, and J Lombardi, at the 
diflerent opera houses, and at all public concerts 
his music chiefly composes the programmes. 

Rosuni seems to be quite shelved. His Barbi- 
ere is announced for performance at some out-of- 
the-way place, the name of which I forget ; and 
of Donizetti the Favorita and Lucrezia are the 
only operas we hear of. Bellini's glorious triad, 
Norway Sonnambula and Puritanic however, still 
retain a position and are not quite eclipsed by 
Veidi. 

Now if I have a hobby it is Verdi, and accus- 
tomed as I have been to the sneers and thrusts of 
the American and English press in regard to his 
works, the lively and spontaneous appreciation 
he receives in Italy is the more grateful to me. 
It is not my intention to dilate upon his merits or 
attempt to proselytize into Verdiism those fero- 
cious musical classicists who would abominate 
Don Giovanni itself and call it " brassy and Ver- 
di-ish" if they thought it had emanated from Ital- 
ia's greatest living composer instead of a Mozart ; 
but I merely wish to show by the number of his 
works now being performed, how justly this great 
man is appreciated in his native country. At 
this moment, they are playing in various theatres 
in Italy the following of his operas : Emani^ Tro- 
vatore, Traviata, AttUa, Simone Boceanegra, Lui- 
ga Miller, J Lombardi, Nabuco, Macbetlty Vepres 
Siciliennes, Aroldo, Rigoletto^there may be oth- 
ers, but as regards these I am certain, if the offi- 
cial announcements by the operatic Impresarios 
in various towns may be relied on. Probably 
there was never before an instance of such aston- 
ishing popularity — Trovatore being played in over 
a dozen theatres. 

Among the operatic performers in Europe, ma- 
ny of the DBoet noted have appeared in the Uni- 
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ted States, and it may not be aninteresting to those 
who have enjoyed their musical performances 
there, to learn the present whereabouts of their 
old operatic friends. Rosa DeVries, apd Mo- 
BRLLi, the baritone, have just appeared at La 
Seala, Milan, in Nuhuco, Mme. Trdbsco and 
Nrri Beraldi (tenor), are at Lisbon, where 
they have made a great success in FavoHta, the 
Prophete and Lucrezia, Miratic, the tenor, is 
engaged for the Carnival of 1858-9 at Turin. 
LoRiNi is at La Pergola, Florence. Elisa Bis- 
CACCiANTi is engaged at St Petersburg. Bet- 
TiNi, the tenor, who sang here with Bosio, years 
ago, is at Madrid. Miss Hensi.kr has opened 
the season at the Carlo Felice, at Genoa, having 
appeared in TVaviafa ; she was indisposed, and 
this is probably the reason the Genoese critics 
complain of her lack of energy, which they doub- 
ly regret, as she has othcrwi.se so many elements 
to ensure succcas in her sweet and cultivated 
voice, and her prepossessing personal appearance. 
— Miss Hensler now enjoys an enviable position 
as prima donna of one of the first opera houses 
of Italy, and, if she ** will make an effort" (as 
Mrs. Chick said to jjoor Mrs. Dombcy) her pro- 
fessional success is ensured. The only thing her 
auditors complain of, is her cold, unimpassioncd 
style of acting ; otherwise they are loud in her 
praise. Laboror is off at Rio Janeiro, — and at 
Paris is a vast army of our former operatic 
friends, including Grisi, Mario, De Wil- 
H0R8T, Steffanone, Didier, Aluoni and 
Graziani. — And talking about Paris, I have 
come across in a French paper, fresh from the 
French capital, some twaddle — it is woithy of no 
better name — relating to these latter well known 
artists. The writer is celebrating New Year's 
day, by congratulating the various members of 
the Italian opera troupe on the auspicious day, 
and seizing the opportunity to make a series of 
impertinent personal remarks ; he is particularly 
severe on Alboni, and thus coitgratulates that 
portly dame. 

" We congratulate Madame Alboni on being 
freed from the presence of Mnie. Didier, for we 
well comprehend that two of a trade cannot 
agvee, and that between the two ladies the un- 
lucky Impresario would be exceedingly embar- 
rassed ; especially when one of them is so fastid- 
ious as Madame Alboni. 

" For in the first place, you know, Alboni, that 
you have recently decided not to appear in male 
characters. Very well ! very well indeed — Mad. 
Didier will willingly invest herself with the pant- 
aloons, and sing the Brindin (which you heave al- 
most created) and in a style, too, that will make 
her fickle auditors almost forget you yourself. 
^* Alboni will not take the i*6le of Orsini ! 
" Very well ! Madame Didier will take it I 

** A^ain, Madame Alboni cannot dance a cer- 
tain rOle ! 

" Very well I Madame Didier will dance it !** 
Now this last passage needs a short explana- 
tion. Here it is. 

There are in the Martha opera of M. Flotow, 
which they are now rehearsing at the Italiens, 
two female I'dles — a soprano and contralto ; but 
this latter rdle is amphibious — that is to say it 
partakes both of dance and song. Now Alboni 
in the rehearsals performed such remarkable 
terpsichorean feats, that M. Calzado, the mana- 
ger, rubbed his hands with delight, exclaiming : 
" Ah 1 that will bring me crowded houses if any- 



thing will r But M. de Saint- Sal vi, the agent of 
the owners of the building, protested against Al- 
boni's continuing therein to trip upon the light 
fantastic toe, stating that it would certainly result 
in the most disastrous circumstances to the solidi- 
ty of the theatre. Under different circumstances 
this unexpected opposition would have seriously 
embarrassed the management But M. Calzado 
received the intelligence very philosophically, 
merely exclaiming : ^^Eh bien! There is Nantier 
Didier, who can dance the rdle as well as sing it 
We will have her — it will do just as well — every- 
body will be satisfied, excepting perhaps Madame 

Al ^ but thaf s not my affair." 

Now Alboni, seeing the range of her reper- 
toire becoming more and more limited, began to 
make renewed incursions into the roles of the so- 
prani^ and has appeared in Gazza Ladra, in the 
part of Ninette instead of the contralto rdle of Pip- 
po. We do not observe, however, that this event 
has done much good either to Art or the treasury 
of the management 

The writer next congratulates Nantier Didier 
on being freed from All)oni : " For," he says, 
** this fortunate event will felieve the former from 
the rivalry of her professonal nster. Madame 
Didier possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of exten- 
sive compass and sympatlictic tone. She really 
knows how to sing, and and can act well the rdles 
of her repertoire." 

Then follows a tribute to our old friend Steffa- 
none, the first to introduce the most successful of 
modem operas, Verdi's Trovatore^ in New York. 
The writer says in very big capitals that she is 
"THE VERY BEST Lkonora IN EuROPE," referr- 
ing to her performance of that rdle in Trovatore, 
With regard to Grisi, the writer wishes she 
could appear once more with Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablache, while Bellini should solemnize the 
event with an opera written expressly for the oc- 
casion. Then he launches off into a French 
rhapsody : 

** You ask that which is impossible. How im- 
possible ? has it not been already done ! Did not 
Bellini write Puritani expressly for those four 
grand artistes ? But unfortunately Bellini and 
Rubini are dead, and Tamburini and Lablache 
have retired from the stage. But why have they 
retired ! Alas ! they are old ! And has the beau- 
tiful and MpiritueUe Giulia (irisi also become old V 
It must be so ! Oh ! despair ! The common fate 
must overtake even Giulia Grisi ♦ « * « « But 
why then does she return thus alone to the scene 
of her triumphs ? Docs she return to sadly con- 
template the ravages which years have made up- 
on her old auditors ? Or docs she conic to remind 
us of our happy yonthful days long passed, and 
fill us with molancholv remembrances? But 1 will 
not go to see her. I will preserve intact the early 
souvenirs of this beautiful ideal, this wondrous 
artiste, who with no other guide than her own 
genius, knows how to be so lovely yet tender in 
Juliette, so majestic in Anna Bolena, so grand in 
Ninetta, so sympathetic and spirited in Rosina, 
so passionate in Desdemona, so poetically beau- 
tiful and sweetly unhappy in Elvira, so dramatic 
in Semiramide, so impetuous in the ten*ible role 
of Norma, her most admirable creation. No, I 
will not see her. 

• ««««•• 

** Ah ! I have just awakened from a dream, 
during which I have been against my will to see 
Grisi at the Italiens ; but instead of the glorious 



young Diva entering upon the scene with the no- 
ble assurance of an artiste, knowing herself to be 
adored by the public, and to merit that adoration, 
I saw her enter a prima donna, yet beautiful, 
with a queenly presence, but with an agitated 
and timid air, as though she felt herself to be an 
intruder! I beheld her suppliant expression 
which seemed to say to the public : * Ungrateftd 
ones, and is this the cold, unmoved manner in 
which you receive me! Ah ! you applaud. Thanks! 
many, many thanks.' I could not bear it* * Do 
not thank them, sovereign of my heart,' I cried, 
* thy- humiliation will break my heart,' and then 
my sobs choked my words and — I awoke and lo ! 
it was a dream^nly a dream 1 Oh what delight! 
and Giulia Grisi is as much adored now as she 
was twenty years ago. She is still La Dioa r 

The writer further goes on to wish all sorts of 
Frenchy things to the other artist, and then gives 
an item you may not be prepared to hear — it is 
this. Mario is about to appear in the rdle of Don 
Giovanni in Mozart's opera. The great tenor 
has been studying the part a long time and is 
quite enamored oi it The opera is to be pro- 
duced at Les Italiens with the most remarkable 
distribution of characters ever known, being as 
follows : 

Don Giovanni, Mario 

Leporello, Zucchini 

Ottavio, Belart 

Donna Anna, Grisi 

Zerlina, St Urbain 

Elvira, Steffanone 

The writer from whom I have made such copi- 
ous quotations prophesies a ** solemn fiasco," 
and he puts in capital letters to make it the more 
impressive. In my next I hope to say something 
about the opera houses of Florence. 

Trovator. 
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Third Ouchestkal Concert. — If the uni- 
versal gratification of a large audience, warmly, 
unmistakeably and frequently expressed, during 
a concert and the whole week after it, can be 
any pleasure to the concert-giver, Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn has reason to feel pleased, and cer- 
tainly in one way well rewarded, for the feast of 
noble music which he had the good taste and the 
enterprise to provide for us last Saturday eve- 
ning. We cannot doubt, too, that such meritori- 
ous effort and such faith in the appreciation of 
hid public met with something like a fair material 
reward ; for the assemblage was much larger 
than that of the first night, and far larger than 
tliat of the second, — as much in contrast with it 
in all true signs of success, as it was in intrinsic 
musical exc^ellcnce, particularly as regards the 
subject matter, or the programme of the concert. 
It was in truth an admirable programme. If it 
contained nothing new, yet all was sterling, and 
most ot the selections of the very highest order. 
It was plain to sight and feeling that by the au- 
dience in general it was infinitely more enjoyed 
than any " light** and unartistic programmes of 
late years. And here was a good point settled : 
namely, tliat in the search for what is popular, it 
is well to remember that the highest often is the 
most so, provided it has once come to be familiar. 
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Is not the FreyschUtz overture more popular than 
any clap-trap ? and what is there more excellent, 
more classical ? Nay, the great Seventh Sym- 
phony itself (Beethoven*s in A), which opened 
the concert, and which a few years since was 
thought to be the type of all that is ** scientBc/* 
hyper-classical, profound and " transcendental," 
— the work most cited as the incomprehensible 
antipodes to the melodious Italian opera, &c. — 
what other instrumental work (unless it be the 
Fifth) offers such sure attraction now to any au- 
dience that seeks orchestral music, or is absorbed 
into the listening soul with such profound atten- 
tion, such delight and exaltation ? 

That was proved at the Festival in May. Sat- 
urday night proved it once more. We verily 
believe we speak the feeling of the mass of that 
great audience when we say, that we were too 
happily and deeply interested in the Symphony 
itself, to be thinking very critically of the mere 
performance. The thoughts, the spirit, of Beet- 
hoven, in one of his sublimest and most rapturous 
seasons, conveyed their electric spark through 
and in spite of such materials as we had. It was 
not the great orchestra of May ; there were by 
no means stiings enough (excellent as the first 
▼iolins all are) ; no one could expect Zerrahn to 
to give us more, until the public made him safe 
in doing so. We might recall, too, a few rough- 
nesses in execution, brass out of tune, the oboe 
often a little flat (our friend must be more care- 
ful). It was not the best, nor by any means the 
worst interpretation we have had of the Seventh 
Symphony ; but the spirit was not wanting, it 
took effect, and each who heard it felt it to be 
real gain to the best part of him. 

The genial, June-like Allegretto Scherzando 
from the Eighth Symphony was delicious as 
ever, though, for a wonder, not encored. The 
TannMuser overture was made as effective as it 
could be without a lai^er orchestra, and proved 
to have lost none of its virtue in the time that it 
has been laid aside ; and the FreyschiUz made of 
course a spirited conclusion. Next to the Sym- 
phony, however, the Violin Concerto of Mendels- 
sohn was the feature of the most artistic interest. 
We had it entire ; most commonly one hears only 
the Andante and Finale. In beauty, vigor and 
originality of ideas, in nobility of treatment, fine 
contrast of naturally connected movements, and 
in richest wealth and beauty of orchestral accom- 
paniments, it is worthy to be called a Symphony. 
Indeed, afler the " Scotch" Symphony, we know 
no instrumental work of Mendelssohn's more 
interesting. And Mr. Cooper, from London, 
proved himself an admirable violinist,— one of the 
two or three very best by whom we ever heard a 
classical work interpreted. His tone is parity 
itself, — never the slightest swerving from true 
pitch even in the highest notes. Phrasing, 
accentuation, finish and expression as near perfect 
as one can well conceive. It was finely intellec- 
tual playing ; and the melodious slow movement 
sang itself upon the strings with most pure and 
beautiful expression. His only disadvantage, as 
compared with other violinists of the Music Hall, 
seemed to be want of power ; the orchestra some- 
times covered him up, swallowed his fine vibra- 
tions into theirs. Perhaps he has not been used 
to playing in so large a hall; it were a treat 
indeed to hear him in a Quartet of Beethoven ; 

there his ma.«tery could not fail of recognition. 
Miss Annie Milnbr, the English soprano, 



grows upon us. We were hardly prepared for so 
fine, so enjoyable a rendering of Mozart's Non 
mi dir as she gave us. Only Lind and Lagrange 
have attempted that song here before. Miss 
Milner conceives and executes it like an artist; 
her voice, though worn in the middle notes, is 
very sweet and clear in the highest, very flexible 
and of a rich and pleasing quality. Her second 
piece, the Serenade by Salaman, an £ngli.sh 
song in German style, serious, with interesting 
piano accompaniment, well played by Mr. 
Trbnkle, was sung with feeling, and made a 
good impression. In the florid Duo for violin and 
voice the lady showed a remarkable ease and 
brilliancy in passage singing, and the thing itself 
was better than the common run of such things. 
In person and in manner she is simple and 
attractive. Could Mr. Zerrahn be always so 
fortunate in his engagements, we should think 
better of the solo element in programmes. But 
observe, the charm that did not fail here was — 
not good performance merely — but good perform- 
ance of good music, 

Mendelssohn Quintette Clud. Fifth Cham- 
ber Concert, Tuesday evening, Feb. 16. A bitter 
cold night, and Hudicnce somewhat thinned out; yet 
a goodly number braved the blast rather than lose 
this programme : 

1— Quartet, in E minor, op 69, No. 2 of the Three 

Raionioubky Quiirtett BcetboTen 

2— Trio in E flat, for Piano, Clarionet and Tiola, Moart 

Andante— Hinuetto— Finale, Allegro. 
8— Adagio and Variations from the D minor Poathumooii 

Quartet F Schubert 

4 — Andanto (ConTale«?enia) and Finale (Guariji^one). from the 
Dpscrlptive Quintet in C minor. No. 16, op. 38,. .Onflow 

5— Romania Ibr Violoncello Fmnehomme 

6— Second Quintet, in B fiat, op. 87, MendelsMohn 

Allegro Vivace — Allegretto Scherando— Adagio— Finale, 

Alio. Vivace. 

For the third time that Quartet of Beethoven !— 
the biggest and the finest lump of gold picked op 
this season, and worth turning over and admiring 
many times. We could be glad to hear it once a 
week. The strings were not so happy in the render- 
ing as the last time ; in the quick movements there 
were high notes out of tune, some scraping, and now 
and then in the first part nipid figures covered up 
and scarce appreciable to the ear. We question the 
wisdom of attacking such a work the first thing in 
the evening ; a little previous exercise seems neces- 
sary to establish the entente cordiah between the 
strings and blend them sympathetically. Yet we 
did enjoy the Quartet deeply, and especially the Ada- 
gio, which went more smoothly, and which in an per 
feet in point of beauty as it is profound and heavenly 
in meaning and in feeling. 

The Mozart Trio is full of the peculiar beauties 
of that never-faiiinjr genius ; and yet, perhsps, for iis 
great length, too little relieved by any individuality 
of its own as distinct from that of its author. It 
sounded strangely familiar to utt, though we can- 
not possibly have heard it before, at l«*ast in that 
form. Mr. B. J. Lako played the piano part with 
conscientious purity and neatness, well supported by 
the clarinet of Mr. Rtan and the viola of Mr. 
Krbbs. The combination is agreeable. 

That solemn, heroic dirge-like Adagio of Schu- 
bert, with its ima;:inative variations, was finely 
plaved. The Onslow piece we had to lose. Wulp 
Fries plaved his solo with exquisite taste and feel- 
ing;. We have spoken above of two of the greatest 
instrumental works of Mendelssohn ; we can hardly 
think of a worthier candidate for the third place 
among them than the Quintet in B flat; at least 
amon|r single movements that Adagio leaves the im- 
pre.<tsion of one of the very noblest and profonndest 
Then the old ballnd-like quaintness of the Allegret- 
to, and the fire and vi^or of the first and last move- 
msnts take right hold of one. It was far more for- 
tunate in the rendering than the Beethoven Quartet, 
though not entirely exempt from the same blem- 
i'shes. 



RoxDURT.— A very pleasant concert was given at 
the City Hall in Roxbury, on Wednesday evening of 
last week, by Mrs. Ellbm B. Fowls and Mr. Obobob 
Wright, assisted by Mrs. Covbblt, Misses Hazel- 
TINE and HuMPHHEY, Mr. Low, and Mr. A. Baum- 
BACH, pianist. The Hall was well filled and the per- 
formances received with evident satisfaction. The 
programme contained little that was new, but the se- 
lections were from the most agreeable of the standard 
concert pieces. Mrs. Fowle was very successful in 
'•With Verdure Clad;*' the exquisite melody never 
came with more weloonfe to our cars. In the Infam' 
meUua (from Rossini's SfabcU Mater) s e obtained an 
encore. We wish sincerely that the public might 
have more frequent opportunities of hearing this 
really charming singer. We hardly remember a voice 
that has given us more delight. 

Mr. Wright has a ponderous bass voice full and mu- 
sical, and with due care and cultivation he will be- 
come a fine singer. We could but question his taste 
in following Formes so closelv in " Rolling in foaming 
billows." To be sure he reached the final E flat — 
but it was not the firm tone we heard at the Musie 
Hall. Miss Hazeltine sang *• Rejoice Greatly*' with 
good effect, and in the second portion of the concert 
an air from La Traviata, Miss Humphrey sang ** O 
rest in the Lord," by Meudelssohn, with great feeling, 
though with a voice rather tremulous. We were best 
pleased with the trio from the ** Creation :" On Thee 
each living totd atcaitt, sung by Mrs. Fowle, Mr. Low 
and Mr. Wright ; the blending of tone was perfect, 
and the style was such as to satisfy the most critical. 
The accompaniments, also two solos, were played bv 
Mr. Baumoach with his accustomed neatness and 
brilliancy. ♦ 



J^ttstpl (!^hit-<l|hat. 

This evening two concerts. The Ob&man Tbio, at 
Chickering's, offer a rare programme, including : 
Beethoven's Quartet in F, op. 59, (being the first of 
that ** Rasoumowski set," of which we heard the sec- 
ond last Tuesday night), a Quartet by Mozart, and 
another by Haydn... .There is a good subscription to 
the Complimentary Concert for Mr. Alfkbb Hill, 
at Mercantile Hall, which offers an attractive variety. 
Mrs. LoNO will sing Ah! nion fila^ and Rossini's du- 
et : Mira la bianca luna, with Mr. C. R. Adams. Mrs. 
Harwood will ling airs from Figaro and Robert U 
Diable ; Miss Twichbll, a cavatina from La Donna 
del Logo and " The Fishermaiden ;" Mr. Adams, an 
aria from Luiea Miller; and Mr. Powbbs, a bass 
cavatina from the Favorita. Mr. Lano accompanies, 
and a select orchestra, under Zbb.bahn, will play 
overtures, &c. 

O* The Wednesday Afternoon Concert will be 
omitted next week, in consequence of other engage- 
ments of the Musie HalL 

We would ask attention to the concert announced 
for next Wednesday evening, by Mr. Zbbdahelti, 
the Hungarian pianist, from England, who has come 
to make his home in Boston. He is an earnest and 
accomplished artist, and withal a gentleman of high 
general culture and refinement. Read his excellent 
programme ; in the first piece you have the purest 
poetry, in the last piece the grandest bravura of the 
piano, and the English journals describe Mr. Z. as 
fully adequate to both.... Zerrahn '8 programme is 
out for his last concert, and it is a grand one. Read 
below.... The musical world of Boston will feel the 
loss of an important member in the departure of Mr. 
Edward A. Orattan, the gentleman who has so 
long resided as British Consul at this port and is now 
transferred to Antwerp. We wish him joy there in 
the nearness of his family and in ^the gratification of 
his artistic taste in that old famous city of Rubens. 
But he had become almost a Bostonian. Society will 
miss the amiable and accomplished gentleman ; mu- 
sicians will miss an ever active friend. He will be 
missed in all our concert rooms of classic music, and 
there will be no more of those nice and ftrequent 
Quartet parties, in which he himself sometimes drew 
a bow. Mr. Grattan carries with him the good will of 
all he leaves behind. 

We are glad to announce that Mr. R. W. EMEBSOif 
will read six lectures, in Boston, upon Memory, Pow- 
ers of Thought, Country Life, and other subjects- 
commencing on Wednesday evening, March 3d. 
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Mr. Ullnian advertises a new season of Italian Op- 
era at the Academy, to commence next Monday 
night, the 22d, mth •* I Puritnni"— Lagrange, Gas- 
sier, Tiberini, Formes in the chief parts.... The fol- 
lowing operas have been added to the repertory during 
his unparalleled successful performances in Philadel- 
phia: Otello, Ernani and La Figlia di Regimento. 
L'ltaliana in Algeri will be repeated.... Meyerbeer's 
" Huguenots** will be presented " in extraordinary 
style about the 15th of March ;*' and then Fry's "Le- 
onora,** ** in a style worthy the occasion, as being the 
first grand opera by an American composer given at 
the Academy of Music.'* 



Iflttsir Jibi^oal 

Lbipziu. From Dec. I, 1856 to Dec. 1. 1857, 
there have been 99 performances at the Stadt thea- 
tre, besi<les three rc|ircs>cnt:itions of the Loreley (innle 
and two of the Dorfbufhitr. Of the 99 eveninj^s Mo- 
ztLtX has had 5, VVcbcr 2, Wa^^ner 3, Lortztng 5, Hil- 
ler 2, Krctitzer and Marschticr 1 each, Flotow 7. 
Spontini 2, Beliini 5, Donir.etti 9, Rossini 9, Meyer- 
beer 5, Halfvy 3, Boioldicu 4, Ilerold 1, — but Aubcr 
37 evenings. This mi^ht be flattering to the man, 
bat for the fact that his operas servi* mh a foil to 
spectacles and ballets in Leipzig. 

ViB>fNA. — A historical concert was given l>y Cnrl 
Haslin^er on the 6th of January. Composiiions of 
Straleila, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beeiho- 
yen, Schubert, Mcndcjssohn, Schnmanii and LiMZt 
wore given in chronolo;;ical order. . . .Rubinstein is 
creating; k furore here ; his new Trio in B fl.it is pro- 
nounced his greatest work. But the Cologne 5/iuiA; 
Zeitung says : " With the exception of the ingenious 
and original Scherzo, and some clever touches in the 
finale, it is altogether an insignificant work, in which 
a whirlwind of rapid passages conceals the nothing- 
ness of the original idea.*' 

Bbklim. — The celebrated Dom Chor at one of 
their 8oir<fes presented this remarkable programme : 
Gloria, by Palestrina ; Adoramus, by Orlando L.isso ; 
an Offertory, by Anerio ; Miser icordias^ by Duran- 
te; a Choral, by J. S. Bach; a Mulct, by Fran ok 
(1628); a Christmas song, by Calvisius ; a Fu^ne 
for piano, by Bach ; and Beethoven's Sonata, op. 110. 

ScHWERiN. — Von 'Flotow, who is kapellmeister 
at the court theatre here, has composed a new one- 
act opera, " Fianella," which was received with great 
applause. 

Dresden. — A biogfraphy of Robert Schumann, 
by Joseph W. von Wasielewski, has just been pub- 
lished here. 

Cologne. — A new comic opera : Scherz^ List tind 
Roche ("Jest, Cunning and Reven;;e") by Max 

Brnch, was brought out Dec. 30ih The third Gcs- 

ellschafi's Concert had the following programme: 

Part I.— SvTnphonv in C, Mozart. RecJtitive tQil ArU of 
Juno (from Sf-wf/^), II:in<lel—MJIle Jenny Meyer- "Ave ve- 
mm" (forehorafl nnd stringed in.^cruinents), Mozart. Aria, 
" Dove W)no (F/^oro), Moz.-irt — Mdllc. Beoiond. Second con- 
certo, in F minor, for piano-forte and orchestra, Ch'^pin— Ilerr 
Ferdinund Dreunung. Arin, " QuhI placer," Uoasiui— Mdlie. 
Jenny Meyer. ^ 

Part II.— Overtute and introduction to Gvillaume Tell^ 
Rowini 

At the third Soirtfe for Chamber Music, Ferdinand 
Hiller played a piano- forte Sonata of his own com- 
position, consisting of Andanteo agitat, Scherzo and 
Finale ; also the piano part in a Trio by Haydn. 

Hallb.— The performance of the " Messiah" in 
aid of the Handel monument, in the birth-place of 
the composer, yielded 1920 thalers. It was origina- 
ted by Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, and she sang in it. 
There is a report (which looks not very credible) 
that she is about to make a concert tour to Russia. 

Frankfort-on-thb-Mainb.— ( Corr. Lon. Musical 
World.) — The fifth Musenm Concert, on the 8th Jan- 
uary, was crowded. The patronage bestowed by am- 
ateurs on these concerts is deserved, for not only are 
performed old and new first-class works, symphonies. 



overtures, grand vocal pieces, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, liedeTy &c , but virtuosi who vi.sit our 
town on their artistic tours are introduced, and rising 
talent brought forward, so that the insrituiion de- 
serves protection. The conductor, Herr Franz Mcs- 
ser, directs the performances with ability. On the 
above-mentioned evening we heard — besides a sytn- 
phony of .VlendcUsohn. an overture by Robert Schu- 
mann, and a new (to us) scena and aria of C. M. von 
Weber, introduced in the opera Lodoiska — a triple 
concerto of Beethoven, played by Herr Hcakel, 
(piano-forie). Heinricli Wolf (violin), and George 
Hausmanii, from London (violinccllo). This gave 
unqualified satisfnctioti. 

Paris. — Stephen Heller has issued a new set of 

Promenades dun Solitaire, which find great favor with 

artints and amateurs, who love the poetry of rau«ic. 

They are larger pieces than the former ones. . . .Herr 

Koenig, Julicn's famous cornet pl-iyer, died here 

recently. 

// Brnsrhiuo ban at length been produced, and the 
BonfTes Parisicns has achieved the greatest hit of the 
season. Of course, any wdrk by the author of // 
B(nb nr 'vonld have o^ts\ine«l a svrccs d^stiine, hut 
the Briischino, if we accept the verdict of the journals, 
has gained a genuine triumph. The theatre was 
crowilcd in e.vQry pnrr, and among the company were 
observed the Count and Countess de Morny. Count 
Bnciocchi, Prince Poniafowski, Mwdame Fould. Mad- 
ame de Hrcniieul. the Prinrei«s Trobelskoi, and oth- 
er fashionables, foreign and native, tojrcther with all 
the artistic and literary world, amon«r whom were 
Mario, and M. Flotow, the composer of Martha. Ma- 
ny of Rossini's friend?* endeavored to perjjuade him 
to be present at the first representation, but he would 
not listen to the proponal, and to the most pressing 
of them he replied: "I have given my permission, 
but don't ask me to be an accomplice.'* The opera, 
or morrt properly farce— /arra tutta per ridere — was 
received with immense applause. The music is de- 
scribed as fresh, natural, graceful, melodious, and full 
of reminiscences ; some of the tnorceanr. indeed, con- 
taininir the germs of airs and concerted pieces in the 
compo«ier's most popular works. Nevertheless,enough 
remains to show that Rossini, if not in possession of 
his full powers when he wrote the Bruschino, was 
beginning to try the wings of hi-J inspiration, and 
gave indications of a style so soon to work a serious 
change in operatic music. The execution was but 
indifferent, but M. Duvernny alone being found 
equal to the florid minic. Mdlle. Dalmont, whom 
the Hevue et Gazette Musicale terms '* La Sontag du 
Passage Choiseul." was considered promising rather 
than accomplished in the soprano part. The opera, 
no doubt, will have a long run, everything being 
done to give it a permanent footing on the stage, the 
dresses, decorations and scenery In^ng most admira- 
ble, and thr* orchestra, under the direction of M. Of- 
fenbach, efficient. At the Opera-Corn ique, Fra Diao- 
olu has been revived. At the Theatre-Lynque, a 
new comic opera, in three acts, has been produced 
%vith success It is cnrifled Ixi Demoiselle dllonneur, 
the music by M. Thdophilc Semet, words by MM. 
Mestei)6^ and KHufiTmaim. 

Tiie rehearsals of " La Magieienne," in the Rue 
Lepellciier, at present exclusively occupy the atten- 
tion of the theatre. It is stated that M. Halevv has 
entirely chaniretl the stvic of his music in the com- 
position of this opera. n;)on the success of which the 
admini<*tration place the greatest reliance. A new 
ballet is said to be also in the hands of the librettist 
and the composer, M. Theophile GaiiiMcr for the fii*st, 
and M Reber for the second. The In iter, it will be 
recollected, was the composer of'* Maitif Wolfram," 
which enjovi'd a certain degree of popularity. 

M. Flotow*s Optra at the Italians, Paris, is on the 
the same subject as M. St. Grorue's ballet, brought 
out some years since at the Grand Opera, called 
" Lady Henriette " The parts are confided to Ma- 
rio, Graziani, Zucchini, Mmcs. St. Urbain and Nan- 
tier Uidier. 

Not less than five new operas h-ive been given 
lately in Paris. Of course, they are very small. 
One of these trifles, Les Dames Capitaiiies^ is by Re- 
ber, a composer who tried for some time to keep up 
the traditional beauties of the old French masters, 
until he became tiUo a victim to the necessities of the 
day. Another opera is called Le Clefdes Camps^ and 
represents an episode from the life of the famous 
Dame Dubarry. The music is by M. Dcffcs. 

The theatre Lyrique is thriving on the consum- 
mate singing of Aladamc Miolan Carvalho. 

The works that please at the opera Comique are 
the revivals of French comic operas fifty years old. 

The Euryanthe of Weber is performed at the 
Lyrique, with spoken dialogue in place of the com- 
poser's recitative. 
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FOUKTH SEASON. 

Mr. CARL OARTNEIt announeex that ih« THIRD Morical 
Soiree will take pluce at Mi'mrs Chiekering'^ Rooms, THIS 
KVKNINO. Feb. 20. assisted by Messrs. C. and J. BICHLBR. 

The F niMjor RtumanioufiikT Qanrtette by Beethoven : Qaar- 
tetie No. 6, by Mosart : and Quartette in O, by Haydo. 

See programmas at musle stores. O»ooert at 8 praelselr. 

Tickets to Sft of Six ConrerU, 98 Half set, tl-SO. Single 
ticket tl. 



Boston mercantile Hall. 



COMFLIMENTABT GONGBBT 

FOR THE BBVRPIT OP ALFRED HILL, 
(Late of the Musical BxchanKe,) 

On Saturday Evening, Feb. 20th, 1858. 

The following talented Artisfi have kindly volanCeered their 

ierviees. 

Mrs. LoKO and Mrs. Hauwood, 

Miss Jrxnt Twichell, 
Mr. C. R. Adams, Mr. P. H. Powbbs, 

and a wiect and efJIrlent On'hootrH, compowl of the Mendela- 
■ohn Quinc«'tt« Cluh, Oeriiiaiii.i Serenndi* Band, and otliers, 
under the direction of CAKL ZErtUAUN. 



Tickets, 60 •'ents each. SubMription Uata and tickets for 
sale at the Music Stores. 



M R. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hnncarian IMani^t, from England, begx ro announce that 
hU FIRST CONOBUT will take place at MesKrs Ohickerlngs' 
Rooms, Miiiionic Temple, on WED.VBSDAY EVENING, Feb. 
24th, at 8 o'clock Uo will be aiuistt'd by Mrs. J. H. LONG. 

FBOGRAMMB. 

rART I 

1 — Sonata quasi Fantasia in sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, 

(Moonlight SouHta,) .Beetbovea 

Adagio— Allegretto and THo— Presto Agitato. 
Piano- Foite— Mr. Zerdahelyi. 

2— Aria : " Se crudele," Dimlsettf 

Sung by Mrs. L"ng 

8—11 Lamento et La Cnnsolaiione. Two Nooturnos,. . Choptn 
Piano-Forte— Mr. Zerdahelyi. 

PART n. 

4— Scena and Aria from " Oinano," L H. Soothard 

Sung by Mrs. Long. 

6— Der Wanderer : Song by Schubert, srranged by Lint 

Piano-Forte— Mr Zerdahelyi. 

6— Serenade : '• Hark, the Urk." Schubert 

Sung by Mrs. Long. 

7 — Grand Fantasia from the *> Huguenots," Thalberv 

Fidnn- Forte— Mr. Zerdahelyi. 



Tickets, One Dollar each, ma*- be had, as well as the pro- 
gramme, ar the Slunic 8tof**ii of .Mevinc. RumcII h Richardson, 
and Ditson k. C<i , Washington St. 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



OARL ZERRAHN 

Will give hU 

L.VST GRVND CONCF^RT, 
On Saturday Evening, February 27th9 

On which occasion he will be assisted by 

Mrs. J. H. LONG, Soprano, 
Mr. B. J. LANG-, Pianist, and 
Mr. W. H. SOHULTZB, Violinist, 

PROGRAMME 

PART I. 

I— Symphony in C minor (No. 5.] Beethoven 

2— RutitativH and lUiunnsH from '* William Tell." Rcs&lni 

Mrs. LONG. 
8— Oonccrtt (in D minor) for the Piano-Forts, with Or- 

rhestnil at^comp.^nlment Mendelssohn 

Mr. LANG. 

j PART II. 

! 4— Overture : '' .Te»<sonda," Spohr 

6— FanUsia on Hungarinn nielo>lies. for the Violin,. . .Molique 

Mr. PCIIOLTZE. 
6— Andante and Minuetto from the Symphony In E flat, 

Moiart 

7—" Come Into the garden, M^ut." BaUli 

Mrs. LONG. 
8— Overture : *• Jubilee," Weber 



TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
may be obtained at the principal music stores, and at the door 
on the evening of performance. « 

Doors open ot 6>i ; Concert to commence at 1% o'eloek. 



MR. R. W. EMERSOlf 

Will read Six Leetnre.<i upon Powers of Thought, Memory, 
Country Life, and other Siih)ectR, on WEDNB.SDAT EVEN- 
ING, March 8d, and succeeding Wednesday evenings. TiekeH 
to the eourw, 92 . Ticke* s to single Lectures, 60 cents : Ibr 
sale at the bookstore of Tieknor & Fields. 
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BOSTON MU8IO HALL. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By die Orchestral Union, 

EVERT WEDNESDAY. 

CARL ZSIRRAHN, Condmetor. 

(C^Doon op«B at 2— Concert to eommcneo at 8 o*cloek. 
ICy-'PMkage of Six tieketa, SI. Siogi« Uekea, 76 eU. 



g:iOB FRlimNG aeatlj d prMnpIlT Btcalcd at Orn Office. 

FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHIOKERING & SONS 

Bava nealTcd tba IbUowing awarda Jbr tbalr exhIbitioB of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FBOM THB 

MaifaelLiiMttt Chariublo Keohmnie AssooUtion, 

Ton THB 

BEST 6RANDS9 SEMI-GRANDS, and 

PARLOR GRAlfDS, 

** Jot moat decided and mcritoriona Improremeata," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THE 

Ameiicaii Institute, New York, 

FOR THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FHOM THB 

PennsylTania State Agricultural Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



▲UBO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



Thia Hoaaa was eaUbllabed in 1828, bj J0NA8 CHICKEB- 
ING, and np to the preeent time has (brnished 10,000 
PIA N08. for the exhibition of theee Planoa In the United 
Btataa and in England, they hare been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



%¥ AREROOMM, 

^xoico Trpnvt:FT iTi, 

TRKMONT STREKT, 
BOSTO N. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lata at the Second Presb. Church), and again 

ORQANI8T OF ST. PAUL<S CHURCH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

MI«I«E. GABRIELLE DE LABIOTTE has the 
lionor to annoance that the has reeanied her Morning 
and Afternoon Clai«ee for the instruction of Young Ladica 
and Misaes on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 



,Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway J N.T. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

Now Jieady^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF 0RAT0B108, 

The following new volumes : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) $1 68 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95th PSALM, <* Come, let 

US sing/' (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S 8TABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.J 1 26 

Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roB THi Mwnno* or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART, (with anatomical illustrations,) 26 

STLCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing, 1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Beat 5 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

55, carefully revised and corrected, . . . . • 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 

Any of the above worka will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
380 Broadirajr, Heir York, 

And at 68 Dean Street, Soho Sqoarr, and 34 Poaltry, London. 



OZiASBES IN FIANO-FORTE PIiAYINQ. 

Mr. r. W. MBERBACU begs leave to i.tote to the eltiaens of 
Boston and lloxbary that he ia prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte plajing to small elames. 

Long experience and careful examination of the wobjcct have 
convinced him. that besides the great nving of expenne, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young ntudent will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanleM the pracdre of the finger 
exercises, scales, Ac, and on which a final snccese so much 
depends. 

ror further Information apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbnry ; or address at the musk stores of 0. 
Ditson A Co. or Russell A Richardson ; or at thb offloe. 

OcTOBxa, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

iBStmotor of the Piano-Forte, Organ ^ Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLACB. 



J. TRENKI.E, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdenec No. AA Kneelaad titroct. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€ni)ii of i\i ^iann anit lingiug, 

U. S. nOTEL. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

mPORTERS OF FOREIG!V IVIUSIC, 

Vo. 769 BROADWAT, eomer of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

€• BBEUSinrO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT. NBW YORK, 

Depot of Erard*$ Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Oonstaatly on hand a complete assortment of Amerlean 

Publications. 



RU88ELL & RICHARDSON 

Have Jv»t published the foUmchtg New Music .'— 

SOUVF.NIR DU BALLET: a Coileriion of Dances arraagisd 
ft>r Piano- Vnrte, by Carl Bergiiiann. 

No. 1— Lamonrvux Oalop de F«uj>t, (D)4 40 

No. 2-Poika Boheniienoe de Faunt. (0)4 40 

No. 8— Polka Dlaboliqne de Faunt, (C) 4, 40 

No. 4— Polka Masurka de Pnust, (D) 4 40 

No. 6— OttlKlia L'Allogglo Mllltnirv, (D) 4, 40 

Serenade Polka. (K) 4 Wm Rnceatein, 26 

Dinner Bfll Po)ka,(F)4 P- S. Gilmore. 25 

Poejiy SchottlM-he, ( B fl»r, j 6, F. W. Smith, 25 

Fairy Tales Brillliint Walts,(A)6 " 86 

mio Rimorao. La Travlata, (C) 4, Oen. B. Ware, 26 

lA Norma, (D) 7, S Tkalbcrg, 

VOOAL KUBIO. 

Ida Fay. Song and Ch'Tun, ( P) 8, V. W. Smith, 26 

Come o'er the hills to the 8««, Love. ( A flat ) 8, ** 26 

The Friends my heart holdr dear, ( A ) 8 *' 26 

Oood night to fhee, d««rrst. Serenade. (B flnt) 8, ** 26 

B'hat the S|i1rit« did In a born Comk. (D) 3, " 26 

Swiss Oirl's Song of Home, (E flat) 8. " Frledrirh,'* 26 

Hark, the Veftper hynn If stealing, (F) 4,. . .Tboroa* Ryan, 26 
Rule Columbia. NwtloDal Song. (A) 8, ... .J W. Turner, 26 
Mra. Malone. Comic. (0)8 ** 26 

1 long to see thv smile. Mother, (E flat) 8, ** 26 

Sawyenotmy bonnlelajis, (F)8. ** 26 

May of the Valley, (0)8, Geo. F.Boot,26 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND nOURES. 
The letccia after the name of each of the above piwes signify 
the key in which the piece Is written. To exprsMi the eomp»- 
rative dllBeolt> of exemtion of different plerHi, we have Intro- 
duced a scale of fiimrs#. runnina from 1, [which rrpftarnta 
very 'AfyJ Inclusive to 7, [which Is applied to the most difl- 
cnlt mnalc] 

07- For full explnnarioo, see "THE MUSICIAN^S GUIDE," 
a large quarto of 80 paires, contiilning the Life of Thalbetg, 
aaal>pls of 4000 celebrated Musical Works, Musical Engravings, 
and two beautiful pieces of Musk, ftc —a book of Krvat value 
to ALL MusiciAita. Sent to any addiew on the receipt of poob 
oihts in staoipa, to defkny postage ex pen ses. Direct your 
application to 

BTJBSELL U BIOHABOBON. 

Publiahen, 291 ^Waahlnston Street, Boston. 

CAIPAGIOirS VIOLDI KTHOD. 

ANEW AND PROGRBSSITB METHOD on the Mechsnlfn 
of Violin PUylng. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 
Explanatory Kemarks. 183 Prngnmiive Lcfwons for Two Vio- 
lins, and 118 Studies for One Violin only. By B. Cautaqhou. 
Price ft6. 

Published by Ollwer IMtson A Ca. 277 WtuJUmgtmi Ml 

Sold by all Muale Dealers. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at Wintfarop House, Boston. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianist, ftom England, begs to annoooee that 
he will give LeMons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms NO per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; S80 per 
quarter of 12 lefsunn, one a wiek. 

Residence, 81 Somerset street. Or addrsss at the Messrs. 
Ohickerlngs*, or the muFlc store of Messrs. Russell 8t Rlehard- 
aon. 

Circulars, containing partknlats, may be found on appli- 
cation. 
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EDWARD L. BAIiCH, B1U8IO AND JOB PR I NTING OFFICE, 



TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at Rev A A. Mlner^s Church Sohool Street, Boetott. 

a. andr£ u 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andr«, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Ueethoveo's, Clementrs, Haydn^s and Motart's works. 

8ION0R ATJOTJ6T0 BENDBIiABZ 

Gives Instruotion in Singinf . 

Residence Ho. 86 Plnckncjr Street. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Iiistrucrlon on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the TUKORY OF MU8IC. Address at his rssl- 
deiice, (U. S. Hotel), or st the Music Stores. 

OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
TERMS OF ADVERTI8INC}. 

First insertion, per line 10 ets. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. . . . . .•12.00 

Do do eaeh subsequent. ...96.00 

Special notices (leaded), each Insertton, per line 20cte. 
Payment> required in advance : for yearly advertiaemeBU, 
quarterly in advance- 

No? ai^SCHOOlT ^TBBE'K 
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PUHLISHED EVKRY SATURDAY. 

TERMS : E7 Mail, S3 per aDnum, in advance. 
When loft by Carrier, 52,50 " 

SINOT.K COPIKR. SIX OKNTS. 
• • < * » — 

J. S. D\VI(;HT. EDITOR AND riJOPRlETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRIN'IER. 
(T^ OFFICi3, Wo. 21 School Street, Boston. 

SUDSCniPTIONS RECEIVED 

At rhe OFFICH 0? PUBLICATION,. . . .21 School St. Boston. 
l)y UUS.-<;£LL h RlCllAnD^ON, 291 WMh'n St. <' 

** QLKVV fc OOKY ProTldenr«, U. I. 

" 0. BHKUSINO 701 Brondtrny, New York. 

«» SCIlAKKKNhKUO & LUIS, 709 Broadway, " 

*« GbOKOK DUTTON, JR UocheBfer, N.Y. 

" O ANDKE H CO.... 1104 Chtstnut St. PhiludHphU. 

" JOH.V 11. .MKLI.OU, PUii'burK, Pa. 

" MILLRK h nKAOIIAM,..lSl Baltimore St Baltlniors. 

" W. D. ZOCBAUM & CO., Savannah, Qa. 

" W. P. COLbUliN Cincinnati, 

•« UOLBKOOK & LUNQ, ClcTvland, 0. 



For Dwight'a Journal of Unale. 
THE BELLS OF 8FEIEB. 

FROM THB DEB MAN OF OBR. 

In Spire, where yon last chimneys rise, 
A grey-beard in his death-pangs lies ; 
His garb is poor, his bed is hard, 
And many a tear runs down his beard. 

None helps him, gasping for his breath, 
Nonc^none but grim and bitter Death! 
And, to his heart as Death draws near, 
A wild and wondrous tone men hear. 

The Imperial bell, till now long dumb, 
Booms out a slow and hollow hum. 
And all the brlls, with solemn din. 
Both great and small, come pealing in. 

The news through Spire flics far and wide : 
The Emperor to-day has died ! 
The Emperor's dead — can no one say 
Where died the Emperor to-day ? 



In Spire, the old Imperial tovn. 
On golden couch and bed of down, 
With wasted hand and fading eye, 
Henry the Fifth lies down to die. 

The servants hurry to and fro, 
The Emperor's rattling breath grows low;— 
And, to his heart when Death draws near, 
A wild and wondrous tone men hear. 

The little bell, till now long dumb. 
The wretch's doom-bell low doth hum ; 
No bell chimes in to swell the tone, 
That single bell hums on alone. 

The word through Spire flies far and wide: 
What criminal to-day has died ? 
Who may the wretched sinner be ? 
Who'll tell us, Where's the gallows-tree? 

C. T. B. 



»••- 



Fi.ouKNCK, Jan. IG. — There arc three opera 
hou.soi in tl:is lovely «*ity, and like the bundles of 
hay and the — no I that's not a jjoo*l simile; jK) I 
will bring in a French phrase, wiiiv-h, be.si(lcs be- 
Inp expressive, is ealeulated to impn?s^ the reader 
with a profound idea of my extensive linguist!.; 
«i('(|uircmenti», and infoi-m you that in tonso'pience 
of these triple attractions I am sulferin;^ under an 
embnrras de rk'ht.v;e.<. I am every night torn by 
conflicting emotions as to whether I shall patron- 
ize La Pergola, the Ferdinando, or the Ooldoni. 

To the Cioldoni I go so oflen that 1 am cpiito a 
htibi!uc\ and always occupy a particular seat, 
near the orchestra, on the side where bra.ss pre- 
dominates — for I confess to a fondness for the 
harmonious roar of the trombone, the peal of the 
trump and the mi.si'ellaneous quackings of the 
other brazen instruments. My idea of peiicct 
cestacy is a position in the centre of a large brass 
band, with the yawning mouths of the instiii- 
mcots circling my head at a distance of not more 
than three feet ; a large freezer full of ice-cream 
to be placed between my knees, a bushel basket 
of June strawberries by my side, a saucer in my 
left hand, while my right brandishes with triumph 
a huge spoon. Then let the moment when I taste 
the first spoonful of cream be the signal for the 
baud to strike up fortissimo^ one of the noisiest 
finales of any one of Verdi's operas — no matter 
which, for they are all alike in respect of noise, 
— and at the moment when they came to that cli- 
max which in Verdi's concerted pieces is always 
accompanied by a vehement clashing of cymbals, 
at that moment I would be tempted to lean back 
in my chair, wave the spoon, as it were a banner 
above my head, and exclaim in the language of 
Air. Turveydrop : " This is happiness ! This is 
bliss ! This is immortalitv T 

Now all this, minus the cream and berries, I 
enjoy at the Goldoni. My position in the pavfjuct, 
close to the stnge, giving me the full advantage of 
the bra.ss, it is not to be su])])a.scd that a constant 
frequenter of this lo -ality, like myself, sliould not 
form some slight acquaintance with the membera 
of the orchestra. They are all very young men, 
as indeed are the m.ijority of the vast clouds of 
musicians that are met with in Florence, and as 
they appear to be a lively, jolly set, I have fra- 
ternized with a few. The trombone and myself 
are on speaking terms, and the ophicleide nods 
when we meet in the street. The cornot-a-piston 
has professed for me an undying friendship, and 
the cymbals recognize me with a smile. I have 
even wandered into the domain of wood-, and a 
very long instrument whose name I am ignorant 
of, says ** Buona sera, Signorc," every evening. 



The oboe yet remains a stranger, but the fluU^ 
has UKvlc overtures (I use the wonl now in a so- 
cial, not musical, sense), though f have not re- 
ceived thcoc advances with favor, for I deem the 
llutc to be an cToninate instrument beside brass. 
It is true there wa.^ a time when I considered my 
own flute piufonnauces — but I will not re^.ur to 
that rcmot J pcrio 1 — I have aban<loncd the (lute, 
I have lo.'ked it up in a drawer, and having thus 
forsiiken my DcsdiMnona, 1 now, like Olhello, 
pint for the *• shrill trumpet." 

Two, or at tlie most thive oj^eras, form the re- 
pertoire of an Italian lyrie theatre during the 
Carnival of six weeks; and at the Gohloni they 
have so f;xr devoted themselves exclusively to 
Venli's Atiila, an opera almo.'^t unknown in 
America as yet. As a musical composition it is 
worthy of taking a high place among modern op- 
eras, for though i'nT inferior to the Trorntore^ it is 
yet replete with striking mclo<lies, and one con- 
certed piece, a trio in the last act, is fre«]uently 
inti'oduced in concert programmes ; this trio and 
the aria E getfata la mia norte^ which Signor Ba- 
diali sang with great success at one of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in New York, years ago, are 
the only selections from this excellent opera that 
I have heard in America, and probably the only 
ones that have ever been produced there.* As an 
artistical paper hei-e devotes one of its pages 
each week to a series of articles entitled " Stud- 
ies on the Operas of Maestro Verdi," I have a 
precedent in making a "study" — a verj' little 
study — a study-ling — a study-cule as it were for 
you, on ** Attila." 

In the first place, the plot is an excellent one. 
Attila, king of the Iluns, in his march to Rome, 
is met by Ezio, a Roman amba.ssador, who pro- 
poses by treachery to admit him within the Ro- 
man walls, a proposition which Attila spurns as 
unworthy a true warrior, but he permits the faith- 
les<9 ambassador to remain in his camp. Among 
the crimes of Attila, he has slain the father of 
Oldabella, the prima donna of the piece, who, in 
revenge, has sworn to act the part of Judith of 
old and slay the hated king. She pretends, at a 
feast, by dashing down the goblet from which At- 
tila is about to drink, to have saved his life from 
a poisoned draught He, in gratitude, announ- 
ces, that to-morrow she shall be — la sposa del re. 
The tenor, Foresto, is a character thrown in be- 
cause of the operatic necessity of a tenor, and 
though he has little to do with the ctction of the 
piece, considerable music, and of a very excel- 
lent character, has been allotted to his role. Of 
course he is the real lover of the prima donnOy 
aud of coui-se is greatly perturbed in mind at the 

* Attila was performed entire iu Boston by the old 
Havana troupe ; Sig. Marini was the Attila. * En. 
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idea of the young lady becoming the spoase of 
Attila. 

The climax of the story is in the last act, 
where Ezio, Foresto and Oldabella having suc- 
cesafiilly conspired against the king, he discovers 
their plot, but not in time to save himself. It 
forms a very fine dramatic situation. There is 
Attila surrounded by the three persons whom he 
has bene6ted, just discovering that they have in- 
cited the populace (whose threatening shouts may 
be heard in the distance) to his destruction, and 
he addresses them individually in accents broken 
with anger : 

Thou, royal lady, yesterday my slave, now my queen! 
Thou, felon, whose life I have too generously spared ! 
Thou, Roman, for Rome only saved ! 
Do you all conspire against me ? 

Then he bursts into a threat of vengeance ; 
while the others upbraid him with his crimes, 
Oldabella dashes the crown he had placed on her 
head at his feet ; and as the excited populace 
burst in, with her own hand stabs him with the 
very sword which he had playfully given her 
when he made her his queen. So the opera ter- 
minates. I have not alluded to the duct between 
the tenor and soprano, in which there is any 
amount of usual lovers* quarrels, or to one of the 
features of the plot — the visions which Attila sees, 
and which forbode the tragical end of his lyric 
life. 

The music of the opera, if not scientific, is, in 
many places highly effective. The work opens 
with a chorus, which assures us that ^ lamenta- 
tions, rapine, sighs, blood, ruin, warfare and fire, 
are of Attila the joy" — information certainly not 
adapted to lead the hearer to place too much 
£uth in the amiability of the worthy person to 
whom they refer. There is then a duo between 
Attila and Oldabella, and a rather brilliant aria 
by the latter. A common-place duo for bass and 
baritone (Attila and Ezio) follows, and afler an 
intervening chorus of monks, and a rather weak 
orchestral imitation of a storm, we have a very 
beautiful aria for tenor, Ella in poter del harharo^ 
in which Foresto bewails the sad fate of Oldabel- 
la, who had been taken captive by Attila, the 
chorus in the meantime indulging in pump-han- 
dle gestures, and wisely remarking to themselves 
at intervals that Foresto should not despair, for 
** perhaps the unhappy maid will fly from the 
monster I" 

The second act contains a very brilliant and ef- 
fective duo between Foresto and Oldabella, one of 
the most original morceaux in the opera, and then 
follows a highly dramatic scene for the basso in 
which Attila recounts a vision which he has be- 
held in his sleep. But the vision becomes a re- 
ality ; an old priest appears, and in the same 
words that had rung in Attila's ears in sleep, 
warns him not to advance towards Rome. The 
superstitious fears of the king are aroused, and 
while the other characters are performing an ad- 
mirable concerted piece, he breaks in upon their 
rhythmical measures with his own delirious excla- 
mations": 

No ! it was not a dream, that entered my soul, 
There are two mighty giants hovering in the air — 
Their eyes are fire ! their swords are swords of flame ! 
The huming points, they move, they move towards me. 
Spirits of vengeance, stay ! man yields before ye, 
And here before the gods, falls down the prostrate 
king. 

And Attila falls prostrate before the mysterious 



priest. The music of this highly dramatic scene 
is the finest in the opera, and will bear favorable 
comparison with anything Verdi has ever written. 

In the third act there is a scena and aria for 
baritone : E geftata la mia forte, in which Badiali 
was po successful, and the act concludes with a 
lengthy and effective, but a very noisy, concerted 
piece. A pretty little chorus for females, with piz- 
zicato accompaniments, is worthy of mention. In 
the last act, after an insignificant romanza for 
tenor, and a chorus of nuns behind the scene, in 
which the invisible warblers request virgins to 
come and enter the peaceful cloisters, and emu- 
late the lives of oysters (these are not exactly the 
woitls — only a free translation), we have an 
admirable trio for soprano, baritone and tenor : 
Te sol, te sol quest* ani ma. This, though short, is 
one of the most perfect things of its kind that can 
be found in all Verdi*s works, and it is familiar 
in the United States from having been frequently 
pcrforme<l at concerts. The opera concludes with 
the dramatic finale to which I have before allu- 
ded, and in which Verdi is fully equal to the de- 
mands of the situation. 

Attila forms an exception to most operas, in 
the 'fact that the role of the prima donna does 
not absorb all the attention. The interest of the 
opera chiefly concentrates upon the character of 
Attila, thus offering a idle to a really good basso^ 
that few modern operas do. However, as a gen- 
eral thing, Verdi is very impartial in the distri- 
bution of his morceaux to his operatic offspring ; 
you must at least allow him this merit. £ach 
character of his operas has something to do. As 
in Trovatore, soprano, alto, tenor and bass, have 
each a character worth studying and worth per- 
forming; so in Attila^ the soprano, tenor, bass 
and baritone, have each an opportunity to fairly 
exhibit their talents. No one is sacrificed to the 
other. 

The Goldoni theatre being one of the smallest 
in Florence, and frequented by the poorer clas- 
ses, the prices of admission are correspondingly 
low, being but one paul, or ten cents, to the par- 
quette. The rest of the house is divided into pri- 
vate boxes, which are let by the season or night, 
at absurdly low rates. Of course the operas are 
not gotten up in first rate style. The scenery is 
falling into the sere and yellow leaf, and the ar- 
tists, with the honorable exception of one Ca- 
PRiLES,the basso, are mediocre. It is altogether 
a free-and-easy opera. Nobody dresses to go there. 
I do not mean to say that the audience are in a 



i< 



state of absolute nudity. 



Like the Greek slave or the Venus di Medici," 

But they do not indulge in any labored toilets. 
The conductor himself, instead of presenting the 
unimpeachable front of a Maretzek, wears a fad- 
ed, shaggy overcoat — for the theatres here, not 
being artificially heated, and the weather being 
slightly arctic, overcoats are a necessity. The 
building is lighted only by one feeble chandelier, 
depending from the ceiling, and diffusing a mel- 
ancholy semi-light over the auditorium ; and this 
circumstance is invaluable for seedy and poor but 
respectable people who desire to attend the ope- 
ra, and dread that the brilliant gas-light will 
make manifest worn seams and mended rents. 
Not that I myself am seedy or poor or respecta- 
ble^iuite the contrary — but should you have 
such friends coming to Florence, who wish to en- 
joy simultaneously music and obscurity, I would 
recommend the Teatro Goldonu 



• «•«•• 

Signor Verdi has just gone to Naples, to pro- 
duce a new opera, entitled ** King Lear.** The 
maestro has a fondness for Shakspearean subjects, 

and his Macbeth now occupies the stages of seve- 
ral of the Italian lyric theatras. Tkovatok. 

Messina, Sicily, Jan. 23. — Thinking you 
mi^ht like to hear somethinsr of music in this 
rather remote place, I propose to give you a few 
items. On the evening aAer my arrival here I 
inquired the way to the theatre, where the **Bar- 
ber of Serille** was to be performed. Being ia- 
sufliciently versed in the Italian tongue, I made 
known my wants to the ticket seller by the inge- 
nious device of holding up one finger in grim si- 
lence. With an unusual sagacity the official di- 
vined my meaning, and presented me with vn 
bigliettOt for which I paid about thirty-two cents; 
I then made my way within, and found a large, 
splendidly decorated theatre, comprising a pit 
and five tiers of boxes. My seat was in the pit, 
the common resort of single gentlemen, and was 
roomv and comfortable. The boxes are sold en- 
tire ; the price of the first tier is two dollars ; of 
the second, two dollara and a half; of the third, 
one dollar and two thirds ; of the fourth, one dol- 
lar and a quarter ; of the fifth, two thirds of a 
dollar. Each box will hold four or five, some- 
times more. The theatre is finely constructed 
for acoustic eflfcct ; owing to the want of gas and 
the expense of candles, there is not enough light, 
and the general appearance is sombre. The or- 
chestra numbers more than fifty performers, and 
I understand that the nightly expense of this does 
not exceed twenty dollars. When extra musi- 
cians are required the regimental band is drawn 
upon, and, indeed, in one opera, of which I shall 
presently speak, a full military band is put on the 
stage, at the enormous expense of seven dollars 1 
As the opera is the only public amusement at 
present, it is always well attended — though it 
seems to be a place rather for paying and receiv- 
ing visits than for hearing music. 

Of the performance of II Barbiere little need 
be said ; it had been presented for fifteen nights, 
and, naturally, both singers and audience were 
heartily tired of it ; it was sung with spirit, though 
caricatured throughout Rosina was a pretty, 
young contralto, Giovannoni by name, who is 
only eighteen years of age, and who really has a 
beautiful voice, though needing time to develop 
it ; the tenor had a robust but not very s^-mpa- 
thetic voice ; the rest were good without being 
remarkable; the orchestra excellent, but too 
brassy and indulging to excess in the Jf. The 
chorus was in appearance much like those at 
home, though wanting the Celtic element so ap- 
parent there. You could see tlie same three ges- 
tures—with the right hand, with the lefl, and 
with both together ; there was the same leading 
chorus woman who assumes the airs of the prima 
donna when no greater is on the stage ; and there 
was the same tall man with thin legs, whom one 
always sees. The audience amused themselves 
by hissing nearly every scene, to express their de- 
sire for a change of the opera. The most of the 
time they chatted and laughed among themselves, 
giving only an occasional glance towards the 
stage, except when Rosina had some song of her 
own; then they would remorselessly hiss. I 
found that there was a strong party against her, 
though the cause I did not accurately learn ; I 
think she took the place of some rival. 
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It Struck strangely on tlie uar of an American 
to hoar liisdcs bestowed on an uua!'8iiniin<r, pains- 
taking, and really worthy young girl, merely for 
the purpose of annoying her. At first I thought 
she paid no attention to it, but af\er a closer ob- 
servation I saw, as she turned again towanls the 
audience, after walking up the stage, that she 
could not quite repress her tears, and I learned 
afterwfirds that she had been weeping throughout 
the evening. Once or twice during the ojxjra 
she received a fair measure of applause from her 
friends — for she has some friends — and for this 
she seemed so grateful that one would have 
thought her enemies would have been touched ; 
this did not seem to be the fact, though. On the 

whole I went back to my hotel rather disappoint- 
ed. 

The next night was performed a modern opera, 
which I think has never been sung in America — 
at any rate I hope not — it is called Marco Vi$' 
conti^ and was composed by Enrico Pktrella. 
It had the usual incomprehensible plot, the usual 
amount of grief arising from thwarted love and 
a jealous rival, and it wound up with the usual 
incident of the prima donna's death in a dungeon, 
just when she ought to have lived. The music is 
a bad imitation of Donizetti, and the whole thing 
is tedious in the extreme. But great was my sur- 
prise and delight to recognize in the prima don- 
da our own townswoman, Signora LoiiiNi (for- 
merly Virginia Whiting): it was like meeting 
an old friend. She has now a splendid voice, 
strong, of great compass, and i-eliable, while her 
execution is great, and her whole style admirable. 
In the first scene of Marco VUconti there is an 
air with variations, immensely difficult, which she 
executes brilliantly, and in which she has made 
quite a sensation. She is a gi'eat favorite here, 
and deservedly so. If we are so fortunate as to 
hear her again in Boston I am certain she will 
create a furore^ tliough I am much in doubt 
whether she will be induced to visit our city in a 
professional capacity again ; from some remarks 
which she made during an intei'view I subse- 
quently had, I apprehend that the cold reception 
she met with when she last sang there, with Gri- 
si, has quite disappointed her. 

Last evening a concert was given at the thea- 
tre, by Signor Gennaro Perrelli, a pianist, 
who has already gained a large reputation ; and 
especially in Russia, from which country he has 
lately returned, he has received many honors. 
The concert commenced with the first act of // 
Barhiere. The second part comprised an over^ 
ture, three vocal performances, two fantasias and 
a concert piece for the piano. The announce- 
ment of the concert was so quiet and unpretend- 
ing that I was not prepared to hear so superior a 
pianist I cannot recall any one except Alfred 
Jaell from whose playing I have received such 
unmixed pleasure. The style of Signor Perrelli 
is remarkable for clearness, accuracy, and above 
all, for expression ; his execution is really won- 
derful, though, to his praise be it said, you do not 
think of that till he has ceased playing. During 
the performance of his first piece the audience 
frequently burst into shouts of Bene ! Bravo ! as 
i^ith one voice, and at the conclusion of it he was 
twice called before the curtain. With an audi- 
ence so carping and critical, such a reception 
means a great deal. In the vocal part of the con- 
cert Signora Lorini made a great success in the 
well known Cavatina from Emani^ sung by her 



in co.«tume. With us, a song in costume is usual- 
ly a dreary aifair, tame and cold ; but here the 
singer seemed to put on her enthusiasm with her 
dross, and had you entei'cd the theatre at the mo- 
ment, you would have supposed the whole opera 
was in course of representation. But the great 
vocal triumi)h of the evening was in the scena 
and duetto from Norma^ sung in costume by Sig- 
nore Lorini and Giovannoni. The excitement 
and enthusiasm which this called forth was im- 
mense ; the singers were twice called out, and 
there was no end of shouting and cheers ; truly, 
I never heard another operatic performance into 
which so much fire was infused. I was really 
proud to witness the success of an American ai^ 
tiste before such an audience, and I think that 
the cheers given Giovannoni must have atoned 
for much hissing — at any rate, she seemed pleas- 
ed beyond expression. But just think of any 
sinjrers beinj; able to revivify the dry bones of 
Nornm^ that dear old bore whiih drives people 
away from our theatres, and causes us to objurgate, 
with much wickedness, hand-organs and amateur 
vocalists ! Much is due to the audience, to be 
sure ; for this is as inflammable as spirits of wine, 
and a continual current of electric sympathy 
runs between the pit and the stage ; both audi- 
ence and singers seem striving'to outdo each oth- 
er in enthusiasm. I wish we at home could be a 
little less proper and cold at the opera ; a little 
less fearful of making a noise ; beyond question, 
an American audience is a very cold, undemon- 
strative tiling — but they never hiss a woman ! 

I forgot to mention that they give opera here 
seven nights in the week ! Not being able to af- 
ford two troupes, the singers are worked almost 
to death, and no voices can long stand such wear 
as this Shylock of an impresario pufs on his un- 
fortunate artists. g. 



Louisville, Ky. Feb. 10. — The name of our 
City or our State I have seen rarely, if ever men- 
tioned in your valuable journal, which by the by 
is hailed here by its readers with delight. 

Your readers East are possibly under the im- 
pression that we live here in the West in a state 
of barbarism, and that Art is entirely neglect- 
ed, or rather not yet known, and cannot be ap- 
preciated here. They ai-e mistaken. We enjoy 
our " Mozart Society," our " Orpheus," our "Lie- 
derkranz," as well as they do, and I have no 
doubt our musical societies are sometimes worthy 
competitors to your own. Come and hear them ! 
They work not for world's renown, but they 
practice quietly and studiously, and enjoy their 
achievements. If we have no Formes as Elijah, 
we have our Mr. Collifere, a worthy representa- 
tive of the Prophet indeed. 

But my intention is not to make pei-sonal com- 
parisons between artists; no good can spring 
from that I merely wished to inform you that 
Louisville had last night the pleasure to hear the 
first perfoi-mance of a new society, the ** Musical 
Fund Society," an association for orchestral mu- 
sic only. Its pui'poses are the enjoyment by the 
members, mostly dilettanti, of the best composi- 
tions of great masters, the cultivation of the mu- 
sical taste of the public, and the foundation, by 
concerts, of a fund, out of which to assist the pro- 
fe^sional members, if sick or unable to follow 
their profession. 

The society was called into existence by ama- 
teurs in the month of Dec. last, and our profes- 



sional men and artists, such as could do good ser- 
vice, joined at once. The oif'hestra counts, all 
told, upwards of forty membei*s, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Geo. Zoller. 

Last night had been set for the fii'st <.-oncei't, 
Misses CoLLiERE and Scheidler, Messi-s. COL- 
LiERE, DoLFiNGER and Dr. Mason, having con- 
sented to assist. 

Yesterday morning it poured down rain in 
toiTcnts, and by night the weather had become 
most dismal; rain, hail, snow and storm, gave a 
most gloomy appeamnce to our streets. The 
opinion was generally entertained that no audi- 
ence whatever would greet the society. This 
proved to be a great mistake. The following 
programme was too attractive for our lovers of 
music, and a nearly full house in the spacious 
and beautiful hall of the Masonic Temple (which 
holds 1400 persons), listened to the porfonnance. 

PART I. 

1— OTerturn— Lft Faitiillt* Sul»s*'e— Full OiThcfstrn, Weigl 

2— AriM— Ecco 11 Pegno— Giiunia dl Ver^l,. Donisctii 

Sung by L. C. Collit- re. 
8— Sinfonln— Opnn 10, In D (firrt movinteut, Miuuetto & Trio) 

Mozart 

4— Trio — Fero.K Crudi-lc, from Ernanl,. Verdi 

t^uDg by Mii^ti SobelUlcr, BJe^fr^. MoKon ard Dolflnger. 
5— Siufouia— CoutiuuaiiuD of Opus 10(And:iiJte & Pre^co) 

Mnxart 
6— Polka— Najaden, OuDgl 

PART 11. 

1— Ovorture— Italiana in AUleri, RoMlni 

2— Scena — D'amor "Ull uH Ro*e*'— from 11 Trovaton?,. . . .V«rdi 
Sung by Mii*s Burtba t'ollieiu and Mr. Dolflngtr. 

8— Waltzes— AlmarkV Lanner 

4— Comic Scene— Two BeggarB, Vogel 

Sung by Corradi Colliere. 
6 — Overture— Tancredi, Roasini 

Without going into details, which pleasure I 

save for the next concert, I assurc you that the 

rendering of all the on'hestnd j)ieces by far sur- 
passed my anticipation and that of the audience. 

The enthusia.sm was unbounded, and since the 
time of Jenny Lind no musical performance 
here has had such signal triumph. It has taken 
strong hold of the whole musical community ; 
wherever I go I hear this concert discussed, and 
anxious inquiries fly from mouth to mouth about 
the next No association was ever more sure of 
a large house than the Musical Fund Society is 
for the next concert. . And it is astonishing tliat 
diUettanti, mostly, are able to do justice afler so 
short a time for practice, to such pieces as above. 
The Mozart Symphony was rendered with pre- 
cision and expression, and the Presto was deliv- 
ered with vigor and style. Even in the outward 
appearance of the whole nothing seemed to be 
lacking — no tuning and scraping before the pie- 
ces — with profound silence they were off at the 
sign of the baton. Every one is delighted at the 
prospect that a good and strong orchestra will 
h enceforth exist in Louisville. 

A new era also seems to commence for the 
Mozart Society, as I hear it rumored tliat the 
managera of both societies intend to lend each 
other their assistance. If so, we shall have as 
fine oratorios, &c. as can anywhere be found. 

I cannot conclude my remarks, although al- 
ready too lengthy, without mentioning the highly 
creditable manner in which the singers delivered 

the above solos. The song from Trovatore bore 
away the palm. Wc never heard our highly es- 
teemed and beloved tenor, Mr. Dolfinger, sing 
better. Miss Collicre was in good voice and 6ne 
humor, fresh and young, and evidently showing 
the marks of the superior tuition of her father. 
More anon. ANo:«yMous. 
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From my Diary, No. 24. 

Jan. 26<A. — Over a cap of coffee at the confection- 
er's. Enter Teacher of class-singing, with whom 



en«aes a conversniion in which some things were, and 
others mijrht have been said, which arc herein 
recorded. 

Diarist. — Well, and whose fault is it that your 
bnsincM ii hardly rero^nixcrl a« n profession ? 

Teacher. — I do not know, I nm sure. 

D. — Perhaps we can determine the point. We 
know that in other counrric^ men hare attained 
position in society, indeed have gained fame, who 
have devoted their lives lo the caa^ of teaching; 
music to children and in schools. Nar^fsli. for 
instance, at Zurich, and Erk at Berlin. Whv can it 
not bo so here? — Yuii have seen an artirle on 
Stephenson, the inventor of ihc locomotive, recently 
printed 1 

T. — Vcs, and very intcrctrin*; it is to trace his 
grndual ri^c from the lowest o(li:.'e connected with a 
colliery cnp'ne, to the position of the great Engineer 
of Knfrland. 

D. — Ho owed this elevation to the one fact that he 
devoted himficif to his l)usine<«, loved it, studied his 
enf;ine until he was familiar with its every part, 
carried hii researches into engines of greater excel- 
lence, read every thinj; he could get about engines, 
and at length axvcke one fine morning to find tliat he 
knew more abont the siiltject than anv other man in 
England. So the dircy servant became Great 
Britain's chief Engineer. 

The story of Rowditrh reaches the same lesion. 
Let a man love his prufcii^ion, make himself master 
of it, not only practically but theoretically ; let him 
learn its history ; let him read all he can get upon it ; 
let him make himself a thoroughly informed roan 
upon all that belongs to it, and he will soon be 
recognized by men of intellect as one to whom they 
can Apply for knowledge, one whose conversation is 
valuable. This gives him at once position and 
respectability. Bowditch had no thought of his 
future fame when he was working out problems of 
navigation, and making himself master of all that 
pertains to the sailing of a ship. 

I know a man whose early education was lament- 
ably deficient, but he loved American history, 
especially our political history; all his leisure was 
devoted to it, and a time came when men began to 
find ont his great attainments in it. He at length 
reached the United States Senate. But this case is 
hardly to the point. 

That of an apothecary's opprentice whom I knew, 
is. This young man sought to know more than the 
merely mechanical manipulations necessary in the 
preparation of pills, mixtures and tinctures. He had 
no other object in view than the gratification of his 
love for the knowledge which belonged to his profes- 
sion ; but this led him on, until now in these days 
when so many great name^ adorn the science of che- 
mistry, he bids fair to make himself a name. He has 
made himself a man of most varied and extensive 
information in the department of chemistry, to which 
he was led by his business, and such knowledge 
always gains recognition. 

But to come at once to your own calling. There 
is one man, who like yourself was for vcars a teach- 
er of class singing. It was his profession. He has 
attained no ordinary success in life, and is an object 
of envy, it should be emulation, to many of you. 

T.— Dr. Lowell Mason 1 

D. — Yes. You must admit that he stands before 
the public — from the worMrenowued professor at 
Andover to the dwellers in tlio stinatters' cabins at 
the West— in a position held by no other musical 
man in the country. 

Yon do not like his rousir, you soy — that is a mat- 
ter of taste — the public does, and purchases it. But 
that is not to the point. The only question is, how 
he, coming to Boston more than thirty years ago as 
a teacher of Class-Singing and leader of a choir — 
at a time too when this occupation was almost con 
sidered disreputable — ^has gained this position ? 



The answer is easy. When ho came here — al- 
though he would now smile at the narrow nmge of 
his knowledge at that time, he was found to be far 
beyond his contemponiricm in information upon all 
subj'jcts coimected with his hrrinchcf of the musical 
art. Hi* was callc<l npon to lecture, by men far be- 
yond him in literary attainments, but that was no 
matter, for he knew things which they did not. If 
you should ever go into his library, you will see there 
at a irlant e to what his sucire^s has lieen due. You 
will find that whatever came from the press tiearing 
npon sacred music and the science of teaching it, 
found its way nt once to his study ; and the notes 
and marks in books and periodicals prove how care- 
fully all was perused. There arc old volumen of the 
" Euterpciad," of the English musical perioiticals of 
that day, rare and valuable volumc«<. which cannot 
now be pnrcha«ed with money; whatovcr he could 
find that could add to his kuowlcd;;c of the history 
of p«a^mody and j«acrwl music in general, or give 
him hints toward:* the theory and practice of leach- 
inj; — all is there. 

The consequence was, that as time pa^8cd, his mind 
became so' stored with inforin:iiion upon all these 
point}!, that he is a welcome companion to men of 
the highest culture in other d^'partmcnts of knowl- 
edge. 

T.— But— 

D.— We will have no anrumcnt about his mu'jic— 
tastes diflfer— -the only point, I repeat, in question is, 
as to wh.tt has given him, starting in life as you arc 
now starting — his position. Thi<« I assure you was 
nothing but his devotion to his profession, and his 
determination to avail him«elf of every means of 
extending his knowledge of it. When he no longer 
shall he able or shall choose to lecture before the 
common school conventions held under the auspices 
of our Board of Education, where will a succes.<<or be 
found 1 No doubt there are men who have mastered 
the mere art of teaching mnsic in classes and schools ; 
but where is that man who, in addition, has such a 
fund of various information, drawn from books, ob- 
servation and foreign travel upon his'subject f 

T. — I never thought of the matter in this light. 

D. — So I suppose. If you had, I need not have 
troubled myself to have presented it thus. Now you 
must acknowledge that in general our teachers, hav- 
ing acquired the routine of lesson -giving, stop there. 
However much pains they may take to improve 
themselves intellectually, they for the most part de- 
vote little time to perusal of works upon music. 
They do not honor their calling, and it of course 
cannot honor them. Even the advantages to be de- 
rived from reading musical periodicals they forego; 
and as to the purchase of a musical library, few 
think of such a thing. 

T. — As to books, there are few or none which 
bear at all upon oar duties. 

D. — Perhaps so : but everything which relates to 
music in any form is of use for one's general musi- 
cal culture; and until you as a class can be reputed 
as men who have attained a certain degree of this 
culture, your calling will not, cannot In) dignified by 
the public at large with the title of a profession. 

T. — There may be sonic truth in what you say, 
but vou must admit that there are few books for us. 

D. — Ijct publishers once see th.Ht you are willing 
to purchase, and you would find that the supply 
would soon equal the demand. Why, man, people 
have been writing upon music these three centuries, 
and all their best thoughts would be saved and poured 
from the press like cheap novels, if you would create 
a demand for them. But you do not even support 
the musical periodical press. 

T. — And reason enough we have, too. Why 
should we support a paper which ignores us entirely, 
except now and then when it finds in us an object of 
ridicule 1 

D. — Ah, so^well, what would you like 1 



T. — That is not very easy to say. When I first 
knew yoo, yon were giving great aiteniiori to 
psalmody, and to the theory and practice of teaching 
it. You liarl made a creat collection of the books 
which have been published. 

D. — Yes, since Uic betiinning in this country, from 
Tnfis of Newburyport and Walter of Roxbury, down. 
Well 1 

T. — And from the enthosi;i«(m which voo then 

m 

exhibited in all relating to this department of music, 
it seems to me that you must be able, after so mnch 
study and reatlin;:. and the observations you have 
made in schools abroad and at hunic, to cive us what 
we want; and thi> our musical pa|>er docs not da 

D. — Thaiik you for the compliment. What do \ou 
want in the premi:fcs / Thut I should found another 
journal, and devote my time and laitor, and the 
results of readinix study, ob'«erv.ifio« and exjicricnce 
for so many Te:t^^', to snHi a project, and depend 
npon men for iiup;'ort. who care so litde for music as 
many of you do ? First show me some encourage- 
ment. No hir. wh<'n you sec fit to encourage an 
estublifkhcd pcrioflieal, you will soon sec that it will 
meet your denr.tiid^. You eompluiii that our paper 
is devoted to the tastCH and wishes of a single class 
Did it never occur to you that it owes it« origin and 
support thu4 f:ir to th.it cla*^.s ? " But its editor is one- 
sided." Did }oii ever ^ec a man that w:is a man in 
qny department of liter.iture or art that was not sot 
All things arc not unto all men. It i^ with an Art 
journal as with any other. Take a newspaper and 
see how it becomes general in its features. Wherever 
there is a single editor, it is, of necessity, the organ 
of his feeling!*, hii opinions, his tastes. But as soon 
as a certain degree of success crowns his efforts, he 
calls in other talent. And bv little and little the 
daily newspaper l)ecomcs universal in its character* 
There is the political editor, the commercial, the 
literary, the agricultural, the city, and so on. So 
with a journal of music. It is established by a man 
of known reputation as a writer. It is at first sup- 
ported in the main hy such as agree with him in 
sentiment, and for them he caters. He and they 
may be " classicists," — no matter ; so long as they 
only read and subscribe for it, whose business is it ? 
But why throw stones at them ? Rather give him 
your support, and in' lime make it worth his while, 
and give him the means, to call in this man to repre- 
sent the Italian department, that man to look after 
the interests of teachers and church music, and a 
third to work op the general musical news. Such 
men may be easily found ; but they cannot give 
their time and labor away from remunerative em- 
ployments for the gratification and benefit of any- 
body without pay. 

So far as I am personally concerned, you may be 
very sure that I shall not devote much time to writ- 
ing npon the subjects in which you feel an interest, 
so long as my articles come principally only into the 
hands of readers, who care not at all for them. It 
would be useless labor. Another thing you may be 
equally sure of; that the long continued studies and 
observations for which you compliment me will pro- 
duce no fruit for you, so long as you do all you can 
to prevent the periodical for which I write from 
afi'ording me those very necessary articles — bread 
and butter; — and thirdly, I shall continue to act 
upon the principle, which I long Fince adopted, of 
recognizing no man as a teacher, in anything I write, 
who does not aid in supporting a tnnsical periodical. 



M. Gonnod*s New Opera.* 

(FIBST PSODCCED on the IdTH FEBBUA&Y, 1857.) 

I am not astonished that Moli^re attracts 
musicians. Where should we find characters 
more original and more vigorously brought out ? 
— scenes better laid down, better dra wn, more 

* Translated for the London Mtweal World from 
La Revue et Gazette MttsieaU. 
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lively and more pay? — dialo^rne more natural 
and frank? A lyrical form in all that \9 wantinfr 
to render MoHerc's smaller pieces admirable and 
incomparable Hhrctti It is not, it is true, an easy 
task to give them tliis form, nf)r can it be done 
without some injury. There id a frequent nee- 
cessity for euttin<r out w)methinj( or other, and 
vrbat can we cut out of Moliere without re«xn»t- 
tinj; it V It iv<, also, at times n^M-cssai'v to add 
8omethin<i, and this is murh worse.. Add to Mo- 
licre! Alas! a man must love music very pas- 
sionitcly to undertake su( h a task. 

Is it y\. (lounod, on the jjrcseut occasion,' who 
has taken this on luinself, and been his own cook ? 
Or h!is he. found some willin^x scullion to do it for 
himV M. (iouno<l w.is namerl alone, at the con- 
chision, wlien the pir demnnded, with loud cries 
and irrent apj>lause, the name of the auth.or. Bnt, 
after all, this is not a cjncstion of much import- 
ance. I should not be surprised, however, if the 
score of I.e MuU-r'nt mnlffre lui d\tcs from a lonn^ 
time back, and was written, rpiictly, in the ten 
or fiTtc^'M years of sMciice nnrl fniitlc>; .-olir-itations 
whi'*h tlie constitir.ian of Art amon^j us imposes 
on most coni;)o;er>i. 

However this r.iav bo, the s^oiv in ciuc^tion has 
obtaiiud a very brilil nit an<l a \ery lejjitimate 
gucc<'s<. The author has lar/oly displayed in it 
those i|in!Irics which cM-blisla'd his reputation 
some years a::o ; qiialilicj fi:"st notlt-ed in Snpho ; 
met with a;r:««n in L(t Xonut^ Snti'ilnnte — a serious 
work, in v/hich \.\\i musi -ian was the victim of the 
poet— and whlc h. lastly, could be. properly ap- 
preciated and v/ero warmly applauded in M. 
Gounod's two symplionies, with which the Sodefe 
(le* Jenries An'istes has already made the public 
acquainted. 

Such <ju.aUties are rare and valuable. They 
comprise elevation an«l serioirncss of thought; 
precision of form; correctness, firmness, and 
moderation in style ; harmonic eleirance and 
neatness of instrumentation. M. (7ouno<l is an 
exceedin^jly skiltul symphonist. This is a fact 
which has not been denied by any one for a long 
time, and it will be even much more dearly es- 
tahtibhcd when every one shall have heard Le 
Medecin malgre lui. 

Do not let my readers mistake the sense of this 
praise; it is not restrictive. Nearly all the 
pieces in the new opera, the duct between Sgan- 
arelle and Martine, for instance, which concludes 
with a volley of blows; Sganarelle's trio with 
Lucas and Valcre; the sextet of the consultation: 
"Eh bien, channante demoiselle/* and, especially, 
tlie quintet of the third act, prove their author to 

rMsess considerable knowlecl^e of the stage. All 
wish to convey is that M. Gounod seems to be 
accustomed to think of the instruments before 
thinking of the voices ; that the former are his 
especial favourites, and that, in a word, he fre- 
quently puts the statue in the orchestra, as Gretry 
said of Mozart 

An author should follow his impulses, make 
the best of the gifts he has received from Nature, 
and not exhaust himself in useless efforts to ac- 
C{uire what she has not given him. M. Gounod 
is more a German than an Italian, and Fidelio 
attracts him more than does // Mntrimonio Secre- 
to. What matters I There are several pinna- 
cles to Art, and glorj- shines round all of them. 

We find, however, a few pieces where M. 
Gounod has placed the voice in the foreground, 
and where the orchestra, without ceasing to in- 
terest us, occupies only the second position. The 
most striking of these pieces is Sganarelle's air, 
the first vei*ses of which are contributed by 
Moli^re. 

** Qu'ils i»ont douz, 

Bouteillo iolie, 
Qu'il.s soiit doux, 
Voj pctits glouglous," etc. 

No one of the **onomatopisms'* indicated, and, 
to a certain extent, commanded by the poet, is 
wanting in the accompaniment The clarionets, 
the horns, the flutes, the bassoons, and the violins 
themselves give us, in turn, the glouqfou, with an 
apparently inexhaustible variety of intonations 
and eflects. But the vocal portion never ceases 
to conduct and dominate this bacchanalian sym- 



phony ; it is simple, expressive, elegant, and deli- 
cate, and M. Meillet brings out all the composer's 
intentions with a talent ^for detail, which is be- 
coming more uncommon every day. 

Madlle. Gcranl. who wears the cap of the vil- 
lage girl, and the nuific's apron, has been favor- 
ed with one of th«; pieces where the vocal part 
occupies the foreground. It consists of couplets, 
the motive for which is taken from Jac(|ueline*s 
harangue to Geronte : *• J*ai toujours oui dire 
qu*en maria^c comme ailleurs contcntement passe 
richesse.** The musical motive is full of frank- 
ness, fulness, and even gaiety, combined with that 
heavy character which one of Moliere's peasant 
women should never lose. Madlle. Gerard has 
seized the spirit of these couplets, which she ren- 
ders marvellouslv. Ami<lst the jreneral success o 
the work, these two airs, so well coni'eived, and 
so well executed, obtained an especial meed ot 
flattering applause. 

The fii'st air of Leandre, wliich he sings with 
a mandoline in his hind, did not strike me as be- 
ing so well appreciated. The violins in the or- 
cliestra play the part of the silent mJindoline. 
This air, full of grace and tenderness, is written 
in LuUi's best style, and the accompaniment 
marked with much more elegance than Liilli 
could ever have imparted to it. It is very deli- 
cate and very fh'siiit(/v(\ an<l M. Froment's voice 
lends it a great charm. 

The little pastoral, also, sung by the same per- 
son, disguii'-ed as a shejilienl, in the finale to the 
second act. struck me as very agreeable, and the 
rural sonorousness of the oboes accords admirably 
with the tenor voice of the artist. — Martinets 
couplet : 

" Toutc fcinme a soii8 iapa^fe, 
De qiioi so veiigcr d'un mari,'* 

did not, on the other hand, appear to possess any 
very remarkable feature, any more than the cho- 
rus of wood-cutters, which terminates the first act, 
or Sganarelle's air, which commences the third. 
The chorus of p«»asants coming to consult Sgana- 
relle is, I think, worth more. It is, at least, in- 
terrupted by a channtng phrase, sung by Sgana- 
relle, who recommends his patients to bury their 
wives very carefully, should the latter die of the 
physic he has just prescribed. 

tn a large portion of these pieces, M. Gounod 
has re-produced the style of music contempor- 
aneous with Moli6re, the details of which it is so 
easy to study in Luili. M. Gounod has done this 
with cleverness, moderation, and discretion, and 
has only taken from the seventeenth century jast 
what he ought to take. This agrees well with 
Moli^re's language, which is not ours ; adds to 
the general enect of the work ; and does not les- 
sen its success, on which I congratulate the au- 
thor, althou<rh I have not the honor of knowing 
him. He has, by the way, reason to be satisfied 
with those of his interpreters whom 1 have al- 
ready named, and to whom I must add Madlle. 
Faivre, who plays Martine's scenes remarkably 
well, and, likewise, M. Giranlot, who, being 
comic everywhere, has not much trouble to be so 
in the character of Lucas. 

It was the anniversary of Moliere's birth. After 
the piece, the s(*ene was changed ; at the back 
was the crowned bust of the great comic poet. 
The entire company filled both sides of the stage. 
Mad. Carvalho advanced, dressed as a Greek 
muse, with a golden palm branch in her hand, 
and sang, with remarkable firmness of intonation, 
brilliancy, and purity : 

*• Salut, Moh't're, 6 ^'.rand p^iiic. 
Ta muse est 8a»ur dc rharinonic," &c. 

The chorus joined, and the audience would wil- 
lingly have done so, too. This cantata reminded 
some of the audience of the finale to the first act 
of Sufthoy in which Mad. Vianlot displayed such 
energ}'. Were they right or wrong r That is a 
question which I shall not undertake to <Iecide. 

Lkon Durockkr. 



.» - — 



Death of Lablache. 

From the ]x>ndon MuMcal World. 
Another of the demigods has passed away ; 
another genuine artistic glory is extinct On 
Saturday the patriarch ot the Italian stage— 



^^nofre o^re h tous** as his compatriots reverently 
styled nim — died, of dropsy, at Naples. Lablache 
has cone to join Rachel m a better world. 

The death of a great dramatic artist, whose 
genius and physiognomy have long been familiar 
to the public, leaves a void that cannot be filled 
up dunng the life-time of the actual generation. 
He may be replaced by another in his best parts, 
and even cflicicntly replaced ; but it is not enough 
for those who, accustomed to the first model, have 
become past-worshippers out of pure afTection. 
Which among ourselves could tolerate another 
Dr. Bartolo, another Don Pas(]uale. another Don 
Magnifico, after having seen Lablache, who iden- 
tified himself with these characters and made 
them his own ! What other face, what ether 
figur»i what other voice, what other talent, would 
be accepted by the present race of opera-fre- 
nuenters as substitute, for his? Nor is there any 
thing unnatund or unjust in this predilection for 
longestabiibhed types ; on the contrary, it is 
honorable to hunnnity, .since it represents grati- 
tude lor f I vol's conferred, and shows that the pub- 
lic, af>er all, is not .««o unfeeling and utterly 
heartless an tanimal as certain moralists have en- 
deavoui-ed to paint it. 

Of all the lyric artists that ever came from 
Italy to England, Liblache was, beyond com- 
pan.«*rm, the most popular. We make no excep- 
tion. By po])ular, of course we do not intend 
the most •* i('ttra<'tive," even the uninitiated being 
aware that a bass, no matter what his merits, can 
never by any change expe<!t to rival a soprano or 
a tenor in the eves of mana<rers of Italian thea- 
tres, or in direct influence upon the paying pub- 
lic. As in a novel, or a play, so in an opera — 
the hero and heroine are the personages tnat ab- 
sorb the greatest amount of^ interest ; and the 
hero and heroine being, in most operatic repre- 
sentations, impei-sonated by the tenor and sopra- 
no, it is not at all surprising that they should 
bear away the palm in the estimation of the 
crowd. An indigent pai'cnt, a deep scheming 
villain, a deposed monarch, a rabid priest, a be- 
sotted magistrate, an eccentric charlatan, has no 
chance, in the long run. against the Romeo or the 
Juliet of the stereotyped fj-ric drama. And this 
is quite independent of the peculiar spell which 
the highest voices, both in the male and female 
register, have exercised, exercise, and must al- 
ways exerci.se, upon the sympathy of the masses 
— just as, without knowing wny, nine persons out 
of ten, who listen to a quartet for string instru- 
ments, will awarri all, or nearly all, the merit of 
the execution to the first fiddle. 

The popularity which — in common with all 
who have watched the process of Italian opera 
in this country, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury — we have adjudged to Lablache is, therefore, 
apart from such considerations. He was a man 
sui generis, thoroughly original, a consummate 
artist, and endowed with an idiosyncracy, both 
personal and mental, that separated him from his 
compeers, and enabled him to set his mark upon 
everything he took in hand. Early familiarity 
with the public grew at lenfl;th into a soit of in- 
timate confidence between the actor and his pa- 
trons: and this ultimcly reached such a point, 
that, instead of undergoing the ordeal of criticism, 
in common with his fellow-artifts. Lablache was 
acceptetl by the Opera-patrons as a sort of 
brother Aristan-hus before the foot-lights, sharing 
with them whatever opinions, favorable or hostile, 
the pertornian.e might elicit If Grisi, Sontag, 
or Jenny Lin<l sans: well, Lablache and the audi- 
ence v/ould simultaneously declare their ap- 
proval ; if things went slovenly or ill, Lablache 
(invariably, and scMom otherwire than deserved- 
ly, held blameless) would convey — by a shrug, or a 
wink, both elotiuent and unmistakeable — how en- 
tirely he coincided wiih the audience in their smoth- 
ered or openly manifested expressions of dissent 

No actor "filled the stage" more entirely than 
Lablache ; and this not .so much because his 
frame was colossal, as because he was born an 
actor, and the stage was his element. How dig- 
nified his deportment in tragedy — how easy and 
graceful in comedy — how unrestrained, intensely 
humorous, (and, even when most exaggerated, 
never verging on licentiousness) in farce ! 
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The great artist expired where he first saw the 
light — at Naples — in his 64 th (some say 62Dd) 
year. All Naples will morn his loss and respect 
his memory. In this one feeling, if in no other. 
Englishmen can sympathise with Neapolitans ; for 
the death of such a man as Lablache is a blow to 
every country where art is recognised and cher- 
ished as an important clement of civilis«ition. 



Jurtjghfa Jcur^nal of JKusit, 
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CONG K R ^r S . 

Last Saturday the elements had all the music 
to themselves. It was a night in which none 
would venture forth to any concert room, unless 
a raging appetite for harmony possessed them. 
Mr. Alfred Hill, in justice to himself and his 
subscribers, wisely postponed his Benefit Concert; 
he will soon announce an evening when it can 
take place. 

The German Trio, however, persevered in 
most hcroical defiance of the storm. Thny had 
already postponed once, and so the valiant 
Gaertner, finding his colleagues present, de- 
clared he would go on, as surely as they got 
three listeners. There were actually twenty-five 
men and women all told, besides three boys, scat- 
tered about Chickering's saloon ; these all in 
such good humor with their bravery as to feel 
sharp set for music. The temptation of a Beet- 
hoven Quintet made us one of them. 

But the ** German Trio*' was this time a Ger- 
man Quai-tet. Mr. Hausk and piano had silent- 
ly dropped out The programme consisted o^ 
three string Quartets, no less, no more ; a Quar- 
tet party pure et simple. The players were 
Messrs. C. Gaertner, C. and J. Eichler and 
H. JuNONiCKEL, and all played as carefully and 
with as much enthusiasm as if the audience were 
legion. Had they not Beethoven and the storm- 
genii for listeners ? and were not the twenty-five 
(and three quarters) full of valor and quick ap- 
prehension ? We may say once for all that the 
Quartets generally went well. We have never 
seen the leader confine himself to his task with 
such apparent self-forgetfulness and such freedom 
from extravagance throughout an evening. It 
was well, perhaps, to have only Haydn and Mo- 
zart and Beethoven to deal with, and no clap- 
trap solo exhibitions. 

Fart I. was the Quartet No. 6, in C, by Mozart 
A short Adagio in three-four, opening on the 
key-note in the bass, which is at once contradict- 
ed by wild minor harmony, and indetciminate 
and fitful, soon finds I'elief in the free, joyous and 
flowing Allegro 4-4, in C major. The Andante 
caniahile is full of beauty and feeling ; the deep 
throbbing figure of accompaniment in the violon- 
cellO) which occurs so oflen, is singularly impres- 
sive. The simple, robust, playful Minuet and 
Trio, and the closely related Allegro molto of the 
finale are full of exhilaration, full of the peren- 
nial youth of Mozart, and like many of his live- 
lier movements. 

Part 1 1, was the Quartet by Beethoven, No. 1 
of Op. 59, in F, being the first of the three great 
ones dedicated to the Prince Rasoumoffsky. 
(The Quintette Club have played the second 
of the same set this winter; they have also in past 
seasons played the first and third). This was 
the grand feature of the concert. It was written 



about the same time with the third, fourth and 
fiflh symphonies, the Coriolanus overture, the 
Sonata Appassionato, &c., and like the other 
two is full of the most original and wonderful 
beauties and audacities of thought and ti'eat- 
ment. It is one of his most imaginative creations, 
and reveals the master in all his moods, from the 
strong Titanic to the profoundly tender and reli- 
gious, from the playful and fantastic to the deep- 
est yearnings of the soul enamored of ideal beau- 
ty and full of world-wide human sympathies. But 
it is this fantastic humor, perhaps, which is most 
distinctive of these Quartets (the fantasies of a 
most deep and earnest nature). Written in com- 
pliment to the Russian ambassador, (in whose 
house was formed that famous group of Quartet 
players at whose hands Beethoven's works en- 
joyed the sympathetic rendering for which a 
composer can but be too grateful), two of them 
are remarkable for the introduction of a little 
Russian air, which makes the theme for quaint 
and ingenious variations. We cannot weary of 
recalling the opening theme of the first Allegro 
in this one in F ; setting out in the violoncello, it 
is so broad, so growing, so full of suggestion, and 
leads up in the first violin to such splendid and 
triumphant climax, instantly and as it were nec- 
essarily answered by the curt, staccato chords of 
the countcrthcme ; and then both grow on to- 
gether and develop into the most complete and 
perfect whole, so full of meaning and of power. 
This is followed by an Allegretto vivace e aempre 
scherzando, led off (a little too slow we thought) 
by a playful rhythmic figure of four bars on one 
note, a sort of challenge, by the violoncello, 
which is answered by the quaintest and most fas- 
cinating theme (all sotto voce) by the second vio- 
lin ; and then the working up, the episodes, the 
modulations into remote keys, pique the imagina- 
tion with the most eager and delighted interest 
to the end of a very long movement But we 
have not room to speak of the lovely Adagio, 
full of deep sentiment, which passes, by a light 
airy figure streaming through several bars of fine 
divisions in the first violin, into a trill which cov- 
ers the introduction of the Theme Russe in the 
bass, nor of the extraordinary and charming nov- 
elties developed in the working of this. It is not 
of^en that we get such a feast as that Quartet 
Will not the Quintet Club now revive for us the 
third of the set, in C ? 

Part III. was agreeably filled by the well known 
Quartet in G by Haydn. But it did sound some- 
what common-place afler Beethoven. 



Mb. Zbrdabelti, the Hungarian Pianist, had a 
large and highly respectable audience at his Concert 
in the Messrs. Chickering's Rooms on Wednesday 
evening, and he has evidently won the cordial sympa- 
thies of not a few during his two brief residences here. 
He was unfortunately ill — it was too clear from his 
pale and feeble look — and had been ill for the fortnight 
before the concert. This might account for a certain 
lack of fire and accent in much of his performance. — 
Yet he played the " Moonlight Sonata" of Beethoven 
and two well known Nocturnes of Chopin with deli- 
cacy and with feeling ; while in all he did there was 
great fluency and niceness of rendering, and a very 
brilliant touch when needed. In Schubert's •* Wan- 
derer," as " transcribed and enlarged by Liszt, the 
melody stood out bold and manly. In Thalberg's 
" Huguenots" Fantasia he displayed remarkable ex- 
ecution ; yet as compared with Thalberg's own per- 
formance, we missed much of the power and gran- 
deiir of the piece. 

Illness was not the artist's only misfortune ; Mrs. 



LojiC, too, was ill and did not sing at all ; so that the 
whole burden of the concert fell upon one invalid. 
There was something in the sweet and gentlemanly 
manner of the man, in his air of pure-minded enthu- 
siasm, and in the sincere tones of his voice when he 
read the physician's certificate of the singer's sick- 
ness, which touched his audience, who seemed on the 
whole well pleased with the concert. 



I^NDO!!. — The " Creation " was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society early in Jnnuarr, before an 
immense audience easier to witnc>s the BrPt appear* 
ance of Sims Reeves. He was ill. however, ami Mr. 
Lockey took his place. Miss Vinning snnjr the 
soprano Rongs with measurable snrccs<:; and Mr. 
Santlcy (his first appearance for this Society) was 
much applauded in the air "' Rolling; in fonming 
billows'* (nothing said, however, of the /ow D, which 
with A large part of some of o«r audiences passes for 
more than the whole concert!) " The Creation " was 
repeated wiih Clara Novello, Mr. Gcorj^c Pcrren and 
Santley. Sims Reeves was obliged to forego his 
engagements. The Aihetui-nm thus notices Miss 
Keroble's recent appearance in Oratorio: 

The second parr which Miss Kemhlc has attempted 
— the soprano music in "Judas Miiccnbcus" — was 
remarkably executed. We use the words advisedly, 
because whatever this yonn;; lady attempts, she 
makes a pan of: and hecan^e we have never heard 
one so youni; diTJaim with so much polish, read 
Handel's lofiv music with so mnch diirniiv, or cxc- 
cute passfliies so harra»)>ini» as his with more com- 
plete vocalization. Sometimes a "waft" of terror 
pccms to come over her, and then the voice f>etrays 
her. But the terror of an accomplished person is 
better than the anducitv of the half educated. 

m 

The State Concert given by the Queen on occasion 
of the m:irriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia, in the new Bnll and 
Concert Room, is chiefly noticeable for the selections 
from Richard Wagner. Novello's Times says : 

A spacious orchestra was erected for the occasion, 
upwards of 50 ft. wide, rising in successive stages 
up to the level of the Orgaii Gallery. The band, 
nearly 80 in nnml»er, consisted of Her Majesty's 
Private Band, aided hv the principal instrumentalists 
of the Philharmonic Society, Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and the Royal Italian Opera. The chorus comprised 
nearly 100 voices, selected from the operas and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Ilall. The fol- 
lowing was the programme : 

PAST nasT. 

CoroDiit]nii Anthem Handel 

Quartetto, '* PUcido 4il mar" (Idnmenen), Mdn>e. 

ClHra NoTcllo, MIm Usceller, Sig. Giuglini & Mr. 

W4>iM Mosart 

Chorus. "The Heavensi lire telHna" Haydn 

Aria, ^' Dalla sua Pare," Signor Giuglini, Mnurt 

Choral F&Dtasia ( Pianofortv), Hm. Anderson, Beethoven 

PART SSCOIVD. 

Bel'^ctioDfl from "Lohengrin" (Che words partly al- 
tered and adapted for the premnt cccai^lon by 
Mr. Thomas Ollphant.) Bridal Procesfdon, Wed- 
ding March, and Epithalamiam K- Wagner 

Aria, ' Rohert. toi quej'aime. Mdm«. Clara Novello, Meyerbeer 

Finale (Lorely), nolo part by Mdme. Novello Mendeluohn 

Serena'a, "The Dream" (composed rxprefwiy for the 
occation : eondurted by the CompoMr; the words 
by Mr W. Bartholomew. The prfnripal Mngers 
were Mdme. Clnra Novello, MiM Lascelle*, Mr. 

Sims Reeves, and Mr. Welsa i M. Costa 

Finale, ^'God save the Queen" 

Conductor, Mr. Anderson. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre the same event was 
celebrated by four Festival Pcrfomiaticcs. The first 
was a play, " Macbeth " preceded by Spohr's over- 
ture, and with Matthew Locke's incidental music. 
The second was Balfe's new opera, " Rose of Castille," 
with Louisa Pyne, the valiant Harrison fortenor(I), 
&.C. Then the Sonnambida, with Piccoloraini, Giuglini 
and Belletti, Sig. Arditi conducting; followed by a 
new festival Cantata, words by Mr. John Oxenford, 
music (said to bo "spirited and clever") by Mr. 
Howard Glover; and finally 11 Trovatore. The whole 
affair is ridiculed as having been "great cry and 
litde wool." 

The new Covent Garden Theatre is rapidly rising 
from the spot where the old one was burnt, and London 
will next season be provided with two enormous 
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operatic estHhlishmcnu. The Magical World ques- 
tions the necessity fur two Itnlian opcran, iind does 
not believe in any division of la^>or whcrehy one 
house may pivc French and German operas, and the 
Other exclusivolv the Italian. 



Ittusipl ([Jhit-djhat. 



. -^ X 'X ■■. ^ X* ^ 



We hnve on hand sets of the Jonrnal of Music for 
the past six years (from its commencement), which 
wc will furnish, bound or unhound, at reduced prices. 

An awkward misprint escaped our eye in the note 
to the article on the Public Library buildin^; in our 
last; '^injurious to arHiitectural eiToct" it should 
have been, and not '' injudicious." 

A word in reply to Dr. Zopfp is in type, but must 
unfortunately lie uver to next week. 

Carl Zbruaiin deserves a crowded Audience at 
the fourth an<l last of his Orchestral Concerts this 
evening. In spite of the Hne pro;;rAmme and large 
audience last time, he was unrewarded for his pains, 
the extra expenses entinc; up the rcceipLs. To-night 
another capital proyramme. The Fifth Symphony 
is dear to every music-lover: the overture to Jesson- 
da always plea^^ed when played by the Gorman ians, 
and has not been hcnrd here since their day. The 
piano Concerto by Mendelssohn (which will doubt- 
less be well played by Mr. Lang), is not the familiar 
one in G minor, and will have the charm of novelty 
as well as beauty. Then there will be the Andante 
and Minuet (that one which Satter plays so often) 
by Mozart, and Weber's stirrin<; '-Jubilee" overture. 
Mrs. Long will sin;; the beautiful romance from 
" Tell" and Mr. Balfe's version of " Maud ;" and the 
ever popular violinist Schultzb has a solo on Hun- 
Karian melodies. It is hard to be cut off with four 
concerts. The musical public craves more, and 
Zorrahn himself deserves a brimming benefit after 
sacrificing himself for us. We trust the artists will 

volunteer to give him one Mrs. J. H. Long has 

her Annual Concert on Monday evening, at Mercan- 
tile Hall, which surely will be filled. The program- 
me presents a choice variety of German classical, 
Italian operatic, and English melody. The Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club will contribute some move- 
ments from Quintets by Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
and a Scena (arranged) from Robert le Diable; Mr. 
Lang with the brothers Fries will play part of 
Beethoven's fine Trio in C minor. Mr. Adams will 
ting some good Italian pieces ; and Mrs. Long her- 
self offers for her grand selection the famous Scena 
and Aria : Ah ! perfido, by Beethoven. She also 
sings an English song, Verdi's A^n fu sogno^ and in 

a duet with Mr. Adams The Mendemsorn 

Qdintbttb Club give their sixth concert next 
Tuesday evening. Mr. W. R. Babcock, well known 
as an organist and a sound classical musician, will 
appear as the pianist, in Beethoven's E flat Trio. 
Mr. ScnRADBSTADTEB will slug thc beautiful but 
too much neglected air : DaUa atia pace from *' Don 
Juan ;" and the Club will play the best of Mozart's 
Quintets (that in G minor), and the Quartet by 
Mendelssohn in C minor The Afternoon Con- 
certs will be resumed next Wednesday. — So with all 
we have enumerated in this paragraph, we have a 
good musical week before us. 

Me. Cael Eckhaedt, it will be seen, announces 
a performance of Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise," 
to take place in a few weeks. The Handel and Hay- 
dn Society are also rehearsing it for performance 
during the season. We hope this feature of their 
winter's programme will prove less a dream than 
" Israel in Egypt." 

Mr. T. P. Groves, the young Bostonian, who re- 
ceived the first prize for violin playing at the 
Conservatoire in Brussels, where he had recently 
given a concert, to which Litolff the compo- 
ser-pianist came on purpose, from Brunswick, to 



conduct it. Litolff takes a great interest in young 
Groves and has thoughts of accompanying him to 
this country. Mr. Groves played a violin concerto 
by Litoflf, displaying " a firm, sure bowing, a full 
tone, pure intonation, and a certain noble calmness 
of manner, which however did not prevent him from 

exhibiting warmth of feeling." Dr. Louis Spohr, 

who must now be over seventy, has met with an ac- 
cident ; on descending thc stairs of the reading room 
of the C.'issel Museum, he fell and broke his arm. 
He has lately retired fi-om public life, aftx^r serving 
as KapcllmeiNtcr in Cassel for twenty-five years. 

His last appearance as conductor in the orchestra 
was marked by honorable testimonials to his well- 
earned popularity. The theatre was crowded on 
Sundny, the 22d of November (St. Cecilia's day), 
the cvenin^ij appointed for the farewell of the Kapell- 
meister, and Jessonda had been chosen for the opera. 
Spohr wa4 ^reeled with long and loud applause as 
he entered tlio orchestra, his desk and chair were 
beautifully wreathed with flowers, and as the curtain 
fell he was loudly called for; the stage was filled 
with the corps diplomatique, and when the grcHt mas- 
ter appeared amon^ifst them, the principal actress 
pronounced a farewell address, at the close of which 
she presented a laurel wreath to Spohr. The orches- 
tra phived the beautiful march from the symphony 
"die Weihe der Totie," flowers were showered on 
the sta«:e from all sides, and thus closed his life of 
public usefulness. 

In New York the Opera was recommenced success- 
fully last Monday evening. So far the pieces have 
been; for Monday, / PurUani ; Wednesday, D<m 
Giovanni^ with Lagrange, D'Angri, Caradori, Gassier, 
Formes as Leporello, Labocetta, Rocco, &c., and the 
usual stupendous announcement, of which the London 
Musical World makes much fun ; Friday, Robert le 

Diable ; this evening, Emani Marbtzbk prefers 

the plentiful dollars of Havana to new risks in Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston, for the present, and by 
last reports had commenced a new month there. It 
is stated that our Adblaidb Phillipps had a benefit 
there, which netted |^.000. We hope it goes to her. 
....Dr. Ouilmrttb, who sang Elijah here last May, 
appears in the New York papers with the following 
extraordinary announcement: 

The flr«t CluMtfeal Chsmber Concert ia America, oa Tbart- 
dav »Tpninir, Feb. 25, 1858. 

GQilmette, the cleit^iral Baritone Is the beneflrlanr ; OuU- 
mette will hnve Frv's llth Qaartette ; Oailmefte will have 
Henry Coper to conduct ; OuHinetfe will hnve Annie Milner 
to rinff ; Gullmette will hsre Charlotte Bird to make her de- 
bnt : OnUmeUe will sinfc Ooldberk'd "MHry-t Drenm."; Oull- 
mftfe will have the author to a^M^mptny it ; Oullmette will 
hure three performers from " ElfMd'i Quartette parly " ; 
OnilmKtewlIl have Wm. A. King to accompany theeoncs; 
Ouilmette will only ehante one dollar, and Ouilmette invitee 
all hin fHend«, pupils and admirers at Dodworth^s Room, No. 
806 Broadway. 

If this was the ".first classical Chamber Concert in 

America," may it also be the last! 

The American Music Association, established some 
three years ago in New York, for the encouragement 
of American composers, has disbanded. It is but a 
fortnight since it gave a concert, highly praised in 
the Tribune^ at which Mr. Cooper, the violinist, as- 
sisted, and a list of original compositions, not all by 
Americans, but by musicians residing in this country, 
were produced. These included an Anthem : '* Hide 
not thy face," for quartet and chorus, by S. P. Tuck- 
erman, Mus. Doc, (" extremely well written, rigidly 
within the sanctions of English ecclessiastical music, 
in good, sober, orthodox harmonies," says Fry) ; a 
" Reverie, Twilight," and a " Marche Funebre," for 
piano, by Richard Hoffmann, (the latter "worthy of 
any composer in Europe ") ; an Ave Maria by M. Bas- 
sini ; a Grand Scena and Aria by Labarre, a French 
composer, ("passionately delivered by Dr. Ouil- 
mette ") ; and a Drinking Chorus, by Thomas Ward. 

The "American Musical Fund Society " met 

in New York on the 17th inst., and chose the follow- 
ing officers :— President, U. C. Hill; 1st Vice Pres., 
Louis Ernst: 2d Vice Pres., J. P. Cooke; Trustees, 
C. Breusing, A. Reiffsen, J. Burke ; Directors, D. L. 
Downing, S. Lasar, B. J. Deane, Geo. Stenz, Ch. 
Wels ; Treasurer, C. Pazzaglia ; Register, H. Tissing- 
ton ; Librarian, Thos. Goodwin ; Secretary, L. Spier ; 
Honorary Physieians, Dr. J. M. Quinn, Dr. A. Oe- 
I scheidt. 



BOSTON MU8IC HALL. 

OARL ZERRAHN 

wm give his 

LAST GRAND CONCERT, 

On Saturday Evening, February 27th9 

On which occaflion he will be assisted by 

Mrs. J. H. LONG, Soprano, 
Mr. B. J. laANG, Pianist, and 
Mr. W. H. SCHULTZE, Violinist. 

PROORAMMB. 

PART r. 

1— Symphony in C minor (No. 5,] Beethorea 

2— ReciUtive and Romansa from '* William Tell," Boadol 

Mrn. LONQ. 
8>-Concerfco (in D minor) for the l^Uno-Forte, with Or- 

cheetral accompaniment, Mcndelasohn 

Mr. LANO. 

PA&T II. 

4— Orerture : " JepRonda," Spohr 

5_FautASia on HungariHn melodies, for the Violin,. . .Moliqut 

Mr. 8CUULTZK. 
6— Andante and Minuetto from the iiyni phony in K flat, 

Moart 

7—" Come into the garden, .MauJ." Balfii 

Mrs. LONQ. 
8— Overture : '' Jubilee," Weber 



TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
may be obtained ai the priori pul moHic storea, and at the door 
on the erening of performance. 
Doois open at 6>^ : Concert to commence at 73^ o^clock. 



M R8. J. H. LONG'S 
SECOND ANNUAL CONCERT 

At Mercantile Halli 16 Summer St, 

On Monday Evening, March 1st, at 7K o'olk. 
On which occanlon she will be aasiatcd by 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, Tenor, 

Mr. B. J. LANO, Piiinist, and the 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 



FBOQBAMM33. 

PART I. 

1— Quintette In C, op. 29 BcethoTen 

Fimt movement, Allegro moderato. 

2~8eeDa and Aria : *'Ah! perfldo," BeeChorwi 

Mra. Long. 

8— -AIlegTO Schersando and Ad^tgio, Mendeliiohn 

Frnm the Qnintelte in B flat, No. 2. 
4— Cavatina : " L'amor funeato," with Violoncello obli- 

gato, DooiMiti 

Mr. Adams. 

6— Eoglif h Song, Horn 

Mra. Long. 

PART II. 
•—Trio, Ibr Piano-forte, Violin and Violoncello, in minor, 

op. 1, No. 8, BeethoTm 

Theme with Variations and Soheno. 
Messrs. Lang, A. and W. fries. 

7— Cavatlna : " Non fa sogno," Verdi 

Mrs. Long. 
8-Oraad Soena and Aria from " Robert le DUible," for 

Quintette, Meyert>eer 

9— Duetcino : " Ah ! morir potessi ade»io," Verdi 

Mrs. Long and Mr. Adams. 

Tlekete Fifty Cents each, at the Music Stores and at tbe door. 



CHAMBER OONOERTB. 

NINTH SEASON. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Sixth Con- 
oert will tjike place on TUESDAY EVENING, Mar. 3d, at 
Messrs. Chig&buno's Rooms. They will be assisted by Mr. 
SoBaAUBSTASDTSB, VoRalist., aod Mr. W. R. Babcocb, Pianist. 

MoBirt^s O minor Quintette ; B minor Quartette, by Men- 
delssohn. Mr. Babcor.k will play in Beethoven's E flat Trio. 
Mr. Schraubstilidcer will ring "o Air by Mosart, and two 
Oerman SongA. 

See programme at music stores. Concert at 7K precisely. 

Half Package of Four Tickeu, Two Dollars. Single tiokeiB, 
76 cents each. 



MK. H. ECKHARDT begs leave to announoo to the pablle 
of Boston and Ticinity that he will give a grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert in the latter part of March or the be- 
ginning of April, when he will havp the kind assistance of the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society and other vocal and Inatrnmental 
aid, in the performance of the 

Hymn of Praise, by HendeUsohny 

first time in Boi^ton, entire with grand Orchestra. This has 
been rehearsed by the Society for sereral weeks (as before 
mentioned in Dwight'tf Journal of Music, Feb. 18.) Vorther 
particulars of the concert wl!l be duly announced. 

[CT- Every Saturday evening at 7>^ o'clock, Reheaiaal at 
Messrs, Hallett k David's Warerooms. 



MR. R. W. EMERSON 

Will read Six Lectures npon Powers of Thought, Memory, 
Country Life, and other Suhjefts, at Freeman Plaee Chapel, 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Maroh 8d, and succeeding Wed- 
nesday ereniogs. Tickets to the course, t2 ; TickeU to single 
Lectures, GO cts : for sale at the bookstore of Tlcknor h Fields. 
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DWIGBT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By the Orcliesta-al Union, 

EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi ZERRAIlSr, Conductor* 

ICI^Doon op^n at 2— Concerr. to rnmiuence at 8 o^cIock. 
OT'Package of Si% tickets, f 1. 8iugl« ticketn, 25 cts. 

C7*' 



JOB PRINTING neatly and proirptlj emM at this Olfics. 



FIRST PREiSIUM PIAKO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING & SONS 

Have reodTcd tb« following awardf for tb«lr exhibitioD of 



At the Fairs of 185C: 



FUOM THB 

UABBEchusetts Ctaritalle Meebanio Aisociation, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRANDS, SExni-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDSy 

" For mdkt deci Jed kod miTitorioua IinproTfements,^* 

THE GOLJD MSnAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER AlEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIAXO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FKOM THB 

Ajnerican Institntey New York^ 

FOB THB 

BFST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

Pennsylyania State Agricultural Society^ 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This House tras Mtablisbel in 1S28, bj JONAS CIIICKEH- 
INO, and up to tbe prcwut time bat fiiriii^hed 19,000 
PIANOS. For ibe exblbitinu of there Pianos io the United 
Btatea and in England, they baTo bet^n awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



lVAR£UOOITIS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



i 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Presb. Church}, and ngain 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

MLLE. GABRIEIiT.S DF. LAWOTTE hns the 
honor to itnnouiire that she bnn resumed her Morning 
and Afternnr.n Clasfes for the iu^truciioo of Young Ladies 
and MUm'H on the Piano- Ki>rrp. 
Applications to be made at 63 Ilancock Street. 

EDWARD L._B ALCH, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3 ^ 9 > Broadway y N.Y^ 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

OCTAVO EDITION OF OfiATOKIOS, 

The following new volumes : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlpt cloth) $1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95th PSALM, ••Come, let 

us sing," (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATFU, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF TIIK BKLL, (paper). ..63 
SPOHIl'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 2.5 

Do. do. (paper covers) . .7'> 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

FOB TDI DirfUSION OV 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART, (with anatomical illustrations,) 2'5 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies 2o 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CIlORUSPiS, in ProRrcssive Order, 
for the Cultivatiou of Part-Singing,. 1 uO 



OROAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, 6 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 £0 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

5o, carefully re\ ised and corrected 3 ^h 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 



Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J, A. NOVELLO, 
380 Broadiray, IVciv Tork* 

And at GO Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. P. W. MEEKBACH begs Ivsve to f^Ute to the citiiens of 
Boston and Roxbury th.nr he is prepared to give instruction in 
PiMno-Porte placing to sumll clawrs. 

Long experience and careful exuniinatlon of tbe subject hava 
convinced him. that bexideH the gntHt saving of ezpouMj, he ran 
offer some particular advantages io thix niwuner of reaching, by 
which he hopes the young studvnt will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which Mccoaipanies tbe practice of the finger 
exercises, scale*, &c., and on which a fluoJ success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Kozbnry ; or arliJress st the music stores of 0. 
Ditnon ft Ou. or iluasell h> Klchardaon ; or at this office. 

October, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

I&Btniotcr of the Piano-rcrte, Organ & Harmony, 

3 OAT WARD PLACE. 



J. TKENKI.E, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street-. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€ui\}n nf till ^^iann ani linging; 

IJ. S. HOTET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IiUPORTERS OF FOREIGIV I91USIC, 

No. 769 BROADWAT, corner of Ninth St. 



NEW YORK. 



C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(Inconstantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publicacions. 



MUSIO'^ AND 



JOB PBINTiirGToFPidB, 



RUSSELL & REC'tlARDSGN 

llarc Jti&t puh!ifi/ud ihe fclh irimj Ncic Music .^-^ 

rOtiVKNIll Dll IJAU.KT: ii CoIVfflon of Dmeefl arrangud 
li/f IMano-Fotir, hv Curl |lt'r^ii::iT «. 

No 1 — liMmourfuz Oalnp <lf l-iuiir, (0)4 40 

No. 2- Polka iUU( niUiitie «ie FnisM. (G) 4 40 

No 3- Polka I>t>ibt.||qne ilr Fnu^t, (C) 4 40 

No. 4— polka W.iziitka dc P -ust, (D) 4 40 

No. 5— (>rti»ll:i l/Allo«!gio MliiUtirr, (U)4 40 

Soren (J« Pulk i. ( K) 4,. Wiu Itefeiitfin, 25 

Diiircr ».il IMk.i.|l')4 P ^*. (Jihi tie, *25 

l'i>.-«y .«€ h..ui>i 1. . ( n tint,) fj F. \V. Su'ith, 2h 

Pairy T.. U-s LrlU'un t VVa llx, ( A) 5 ** 35 

mlo liiiiirrno. Li TruviaU, (<)) 4 Geo. II, Ware, 26 

LuNoiuia, (l))7, S TUaibtrg, 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

I«bi Pay. Sonc nu-l I b.•^ll^ ( I-) P. W. Rn ith, 26 

Come oVr the bJI'.-i t*» ibe Sra. liovi-. (A liaf } 3, ** 25 

1 he Fi l«'i'di« ti.y lie.irt bolds diKr. ( A / 3 '* 25 

CJooJ nluht :o i'h«-«'. d'liivst. ScifHisilf. (It «'0 3. ** 26 

What rhf Sjirit:* did hi * ho'n *• nir. (D) 3. " 25 

8%% in* (ill iV.^. I gill llon.i-, (K fa').** »' FrUiM h." 25 

Hark, the V« «>| i-r h>i» n is «'i':tMrtf, (Kj 4,. . .Thoiua^ iCjriri, 26 

Rule ('oil nil U. NHtiuusd ^org. ' (A) 3 J W. ToiLer, i6 

Mrs. Malnr.e. Cor. i«. (0)3 " 25 

1 long to ¥w thy Mnile. llollier, ( K llat) S,. . . . •* '/'> 

?kw y«' not my b- uiiie lu.<«i, ( F ) 3 ** 26 

Uay of tbi' VaKc> , ((J) 3,. . . Geo. P. Itoot, 25 

EXPLANATION OF LKTI ! HS AND FIGURKS. 
The U ticn* nffcr tUr nan e cl j-a' h *•» tln» ahoTe |jl«f«fr ^Ipnlfy 
the k«*y In wbirb thv picro i^ wii?n i». T«' rxi.nsn ihi* rt.nipa- 
raiivfl iJiin«ult\ cfi*.x»M uiii-n ol A'uh rri.* « '.e> <'S, »e havf iniro- 
dnerd a srhle of lj;urfs. lurtl'it from 1, [wlilch rrpi«fi«nt8 
verjf ra.«j/,] im liibivr to 7f [uiiica is sii-piied to tbe u:u»t difll- 
cult UlUhtc] 

0:7- Fonull ex»l::i atior, wc'TlIK MUSTCrAN'S GUIDK," 
a large quarto ol KO v-x'-ts, iH.i.r.-ii.JnT ilii* Llle of Tiialbtrj?, 
aualy^is of-IlJCO • cli bnitiU >:n»>i<-n| Woiks. Mui<U':»l Knj5r;»\ir.>.ii, 
and two bcuutiiul i>'\*Cin of 3lu*-:r, frc —a b^t.k of gniu value 
to ALL Ml's:cia>8. ^-nt to any iuldirss on tlit* rect ipi of rota 
CE^T8 in ftau p8, to defr y p(l^'u<;o cxpi-i m-s. Direct ^our 
appiicaiiou to 

RUESELL ii^ HICHABD^CN. 
Publisher a, 201 W(u»hinKton btreet, Boston. 

CAKPACMII'S VKim S^E'iEOD. 

ANE^e AND PROa!:P--.«IVR MKTilODnn the Veehanlsm 
ot Violin PUving. Divi«Kd into PiirtN with the ifquifite 
txtlanntrrv P.em'jirks. 132 l•r^•J^r«•f^lvo Ltf-jions fi»r Two Vio- 
lins, iind US Studiea lor Oi.e Vii.liu nnly. By B. CAlll■Aa^0LL 
Price 96. 
Publisjlied by Oliver Ditson & Co. 177 R'a^Am^foa Si. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 

MRS. J. IJ. LONG, 

Addresa at Wintbrop Ilou^e, Boston. 

Mr. ZERDAIIELYI, 

The Ilarirarian Pianist, fhim England, begs to annonnee that 
be will give LeffoitS on the Pinno-Forte. 

Terms f^60 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; f 30 per 
quarter of 12 iesa< ns, one a wick. 

ReFi Jence, 81 Scnif rret street. Or addrces at the Measrs. 
Cbickerlngs*, or tbe music store of Messrs. Russell k Richard- 
son. 

Circulars, containing particnlars, may be found on appli- 
cation. ' 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at Rev A A. Miner's Chuich....Schoc4 Street, Bo«tcn. 

o. andr£ & 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. AndrA, 01^>nb&cb,Pub)i8h»r of the complete Edi- 
tions c.f U^M^thoveu'u, Clem<'ijti>, Haydn's and Mozart's works. 

SIGNOK ATJGXXSTO BENDELAEI 

Oiyes Instruotion in Siaging. 

Reslclcnce No. 60 PUickncjr Street. 

AVILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction rn the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and io the TllEOUY OF MUSIC. Address at his rebl- 
decce, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stoies. 

OTTO DEESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
TBRKEG OP ADVEBTISINa. 

First insertion, jier line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent Insertion, p««r line 8 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines j first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent.... S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Paymentr required in advance: foi>eaiij advartiseuentfl, 
4uarterl\ in advance. 

No." 2r^CHOoii" ST REET. 
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Sttfi^ht's j0tti[nal of Jflusk, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TUBUS : By Mail, •3 p«r annum, in advance. 
'When left by Carrier, $2,60 " 
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For Dwight's Journal of Moaie. 

From the life of an Obscure Mnsician.* 

II. 

It has been ascertained, incredible as it may 
seem, that the goddess of music presided at my 
birth, and, as is the female fashion on such occa- 
sions, pressed a kiss upon my baby lips ; but with 
such intense, vehement affection that she wound- 
ed me, and drops of blood were seen to fall to the 
floor. Whereat those standing by were frighten- 
ed, and the more resolute severely reproached 
the goddess for being so careless, so that she took 
to her wings and disappeared, leaving the cere- 
monies unfinished. To this mishap I ascribe the 
innumerable obstacles with which I have continu- 
ally had to contend, in the endeavor to raise 
myself to a prominent position in the tone-art, so 
that I at last succumbed, and resolved to remain 
in obscurity rather than to continue such Sysyphus 
labor any longer. The following will show how 
humbly and unfavorably my career commenced. 

* Those of my readers, who are acquainted with the 
musical institutions of Germany, will no doubt have 
recognized the boarding music-school, which forms so 
prominent a feature in our ** Obscure Musician's " 
life, as one of those musical workshops where music 
is carried on like any craft or trade, the principal or 
master of the establishment being called Staditnusicus, 
Stadtpfeiferf or in some of the larger cities, StatU- 
mtuicdirector. These institutions date back to the 
Middle Age, and in their original functions had as 
little to do with true Art as the workshop of a sign- 
painter has to do with the Art of Raphael or Rubens. 
That they are not all in so bad a condition, especially 
in the larger cities, as the one mentioned here, is 
partly proved by the many very able musicians, now 
scattered over all the world, who passed through such 
a school; so that, for the sake of the art, one does 
not know whether to regret or to rejoice that in more 
recent times they are beginning to sink into oblivion. 



But, my brethren in the art and readers in gen- 
eral, you need not fear that I shall overdo my 
story with sighs and lamentations ; for I am long 
since resigned to my fate, and regard my past 
life as perfectly objective, as if it did not concern 
me at all. This enables me to relate the follow- 
ing episode from my life in a cheerful spirit ; nay, 
1 am even vain enough to hope to occasionally 
illumine your faces, dear perusers, with a bit of a 
smile. Now listen ! or, as Madame El Oquenza 
would say, Faites attention ! 

Two of my brothers, older than myself, were 
unsuccessful in the attempt to prevail on my 
mother to let them, like my deceased father, 
choose music for a profession. They were now 
placed in a business which was supposed to yield 
more substantial reward than the divine art. 
However, fears were entertained for the third 
boy, who, being very headstrong, seemed deter- 
mined, cost what it might, to become a musician 
and nothing else. This was myself. I was now 
advanced to that age where it is necessary to 
prepare for the choice of a vocation, and accord- 
ingly I was urged by our relatives and friends — 
my mother had long since got tired of reasoning 
with me about the matter — to dismiss music from 
my mind and say what other profession I liked 
best They reminded me of the unhappy career 
of my father as a musician, and of the small 
chance the fine arts afibrded one of becoming a 
steady citizen and father of a family. They 
cited our neighbor Mr. Strap as a model of a 
citizen, as he owned a whole botise, inclusive of a 
smart wife and a dozen children. Or, if I did 
not like to become a shoemaker, there was Mi. 
Twist the tailor on the corner below, who was 
so well otf that he had lately sent one of his sons 
to the university to study law. But the brilliant 
condition neither of shoemaker nor tailor was 
powerful enough to tempt me into their ranks, 
and there remained no other means for my friends 
but to appeal to my conscience, which they knew 
was verj' sensitive. To be sure, when I tliought 
of my mother, and that I caused her so much 
grief by obstinately refusing to give up the musi- 
cian, I felt very badly ; and my only hope was 
that by continual entreaties I might yet gain her 
consent. 

There lived at that time in the same house 
with us a widow lady of Spanish descent, by the 
name of Madame £1 Oquenza. She had several 
grown up daughters, one of whom was betrothed 
to a musician, a distinguished performer on the 
flute and composer of light music. When the 
time appointed for the nuptials drew near, he, 
with the consent of his betrothed, lefl for his na- 
tive city, to arrange matters with his parents, but 
forgot to come back, and was never heard from. 



Madame £1 Oquenza, nevertheless, had still a 
great fancy for music, musicians, and anything 
relating thereto. She was thoroughly initiated 
into the professional life, and loved nothing better 
than to talk of it whenever a neighbor could be 
induced to lend his ear an hour or more. She 
came several times during the day into our i^oom 
to see what was going on in our family, and to 
acquaint us with the news of the day, of which 
she was better informed than the newspapers. 
Afler the news were duly served up, she would 
give us one or two of her "twice-told tales" 
about Paganini, Catalan!, or some such musical 
celebrity, which she had got from the above- 
named flute-player and composer of light music, 
who probably was also the composer of these 
stories. It was to her that I applied in my dis- 
tress, and begged her to exert her influence on 
my mother in my favor. She had always petted 
me, and it was, therefore, natural that she tran- 
quilized and comforted me, saying she would 
manage the matter to my entire satisfaction, I 
might depend upon it. The next day, when I 
came home from school, I found her in our room, 
in the midst of an inspired discourse addressed 
to my mother and sister, both of whom, as usual, 
were sewing. She showed them with great clear- 
ness how the musical profession was superior to 
all others, and what riches and honors might be 
derived from it with only a little labor and fru- 
gality. After one year's instruction, said she, I 
should certainly be able to give lessons myself; 
and there were many among her acquaintances 
who had frequently spoken of buying a piano- 
forte and having their children learn, if they only 
knew a reliable teacher ; these as well as others 
I was sure to receive for my pupils through her 
influence, and thus I should earn money enough 
not only to defray my own expenses, but even to 
aid those dear to me. At this part of her speech 
I suddenly interposed, by throwing my arms 
around my mother's neck, crying : " Yes, mother, 
surely I will aid you, so that you need not sew 
another stitch ; we will fling all the old needles 
and twist out of the window, with which you 
plague yourself from morning till night. And 
then, how I shall rejoice to accompany, one day, 
both yourself and Lizzie in a splendid carriage 
to my own concert, when I shall conduct you up 
to a front seat, close by the orchestra, expressly 
prepared and decorated for you with gold and 
crimson 1 And how you will feel flattered, seeing 
me so applauded and honored 1 O what a beau- 
tiful time we shall have 1 " 

To be short, we achieved a complete victory ; 
and in consequence it was resolved to apply at 
the boarding music-school in our town to learn 
whether I could find admittance there, this being 
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thought the cheapest and most convenient way to 
accomplish our object. Madame £1 Quueuza 
kindly ofTered to go in person to the principal 
and make a contract as advantageous as might 
be expected from her knowledge and elo(]uence ; 
which ofFer, we of course, accepted gratefully. 
She returned from the mission with a triumphant 
air to tell us it was all right. At first the princi- ', 
pal had made objections, as, according to his 
statement the number of pupils was complete, 
and he had no room for any more ; but on Mad- 
ame £1 Oquenza telling him that I was the 
smartest boy she ever saw, and that when I was 
a small child she had observed me frequently to 
take a sheet of paper, roll it up and play on it as 
on a clarinet, which looked so funny that she 
could not help laughing, he finally consented 
to take me. He wanted me to call on him as 
soon as possible, that he might find out for what 
instruments I was best fitted. So T went imme- 
diately. 

It was with a kind of awe that I approached 
the house, out of every window of which, from 
the basement to the roof, were heard the sounds 
of some instrument practiced by the pupils. 
High from the topmost story came the shrill tones 
of clarinets, and flutes, and violins, while from 
the cellar rose the ponderous sounds of the doub- 
le-bass and trombone basso. The middle stories 
resounded with a mixture of tenors, violoncellos, 
bassoons, horns, and so forth, which strongly re- 
sembled a kind of music technically called " cat- 
music," i. e. music made bv the cats at their noc- 
tumal meetings. To me, however, the building 
as well as the music that emanated from it had a 
magic charm, because I was so full of anticipa- 
tion of the time before me, when I myself should 
occupy a window in the gable and emit strains 
from my violin or flute into the wide world. I 
had reflected long before I found myself in the 
principal's room. He had several gentlemen 
with him, all of whom were smoking long pipes, 
so that the room was completely filled with a blue 
smoke. He asked me first whether it was really 
my earnest wish to become a musician ; which 
question I of course answered in tlie affirmative, 
in the most glowing terms I could command. He 
then said with emphasis : ** If you believe our in- 
stitution a good place in which to idle away the 
time, you are greatly mistaken. You will have 
to practice five or six hours daily, and besides, 
you are bound to copy music and do some house- 
hold work, as I may order." This theme was 
more fully developed by saying that the three 
youngest pupils had to attend on his person; 
each having a special ofiice entrusted to him. 
One was to superintend the pipes : keeping them 
clean, polished and in good smoking order. An- 
other had the care of the master's wardrobe, to 
brush the clothes and black the boots every morn- 
ing, also to sew up small holes and replace a but- 
ton gone. The third was to attend the horse, the 
principal taking great delight in equestrian 
sports. Being myself extremely fond of horse- 
back riding at that time, I asked him if he would 
be so kind as to appoint roe for the steed ; but he 
answered I was too small, he should rather give 
me the pipes. 

This unmusical topic he suddenly dropped, 
asking me what instrument I liked best 

'* I love the violin and flute the best," was my 
reply. 
** Well " he resumed, ** you may choose them 



both, and perhaps you will have to learn others 
too, according as the arrangement of our orches- 
tra shall require. But one of these instruments 
you must consider your principal one, and to per- 
fect yourself on that must be your chief care." 

One of the gentlemen present, noticing my 
small stature and childlike appearance, cried out 
laughingly : ** Give him the doublcbass, he is just 
the man for it ; ha, ha, ha !" and then asked me 
to pass him the spitoon. 

The conversation ended with my being iqfonn- 
ed that I should remain still a year with my 
mother till I was above fourteen. In the mean- 
time I should receive instruction from one of the 
most advanced pupils, so that, when I entered 
the institution as a regular member. 1 might be 
able to take part at once in the orchestral per- 
formances. The principal condescended to teach 
me the notes himself. For this purpose he gave 
me a large written book, which commenced with 
the system of notation and ended with a goodly 
number of waltzes, Eco«saises, etc., and some old 
tunes, among which, that favorite one : " Sweet 
moon, thou walkest so silently," was uppermost 
He told me to come everv Sundav momins, be- 
fore church, to his house, when he would spend 
fiflecn minutes with me in the explanation of 
those characters and si^^ns which till then seemed 
hieroglyphics to me. I wondered how those 
crotchets and quavers, those sharps and flats, en- 
circled by innumerable dots, strokes, squares and 
angles, looking like a flock of wild geese in the 
clouds on a picture, could ever represent such 
sweet, harmonious music as the player drew out 
from them, and I was delighted that the time had 
now come when this all should be as clear to mc 
as sunlight. 

When, therefore, Sunday came, I put on my 
best jacket, combed my hair finely, and made ev- 
erything as nice as if I were going to a birth-day 
party ; then I took that ominous big book under 
my arm and went to receive the first lesson in 
music. The first lesson in music ! What hopes, 

what ex , but I shall not stop to indulge in 

reflections, tempting as the occasion may be. 

As I walked over the streets in the stillness of 
that Sunday morning, it seemed to me as if the 
whole town had become changed since yesterday ; 
as if it had washed and dressed itself as nicely as 
myself. Presently the bells of one church began 
to toll, then of another, and so on, till all the 
streets resounded with their silvery music. Be- 
tween the houses I got a peep at the blue sky, 
and I wished that I had wings to fly up for a mo- 
ment to bathe my head a little in those sunbeams 
which played so quietly on the roofs of the 
houses. I continued my way absorbed in this 
sweet reverie, when I beheld my playmate and 
bosom friend, Tom Cr)-er, unwashed and uncomb- 
ed, coming up the street in great haste, and with 
much noise, to meet me. But as soon as he ap- 
proached I cast an indignant look at him, sharp 
enough to pierce his very soul, and then walked 
on with a proud and solemn step. He stopped 
and followed me with his eyes for a distance, and 
finally I heard him laugh outright, which, in the 
exalted state of mind I was in, appeared very 
disturbing and entirely out of place. I feltgi'eat* 
ly inclined to throw my book down, run aflcr 
him, and rub his ears a little ; but solemn as the 
occasion was, I deemed it more proper to scorn 
his laughter ; and, to vex him, walked still a litr 
tie more erect. 



A few Sundays sufficed to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the notes, signs of rest, and so 
forth. I was now consigned to the care of 
one of the pupils, who was to give mc instruc- 
tion on the violin, two lessons a week, on days 
and at hours always to be ap|)ointed by him, as 
his school and household duties might permit. 
But Carl Sting was bv no means a faithful teach- 
cr to me. He knew perfectly well that he could 
do as he pleased, since the principal, being what 
the French call a bon vivant^ was the whole long 
day af\er his pleasures, and never cared for the 
pupils, unless he wanted them for his business. 
So, when I came in the aAernoon, at the ap- 
pointed hour, to take my le<son, I generally found 
my worthy instructor stretched at full length on 
the bed, and snoring like a bassoon. Being afraid 
to encounter his anger by rousing him, I used to 
ask one of the other boys, a special friend of 
mine, to come in with the trumpet, and blow 
Carl Sting up. My friend was never slow to 
comply with my request, and putting his trumpet 
close to the sleeper's ear, would play a flourish 
with such force as made one think the instrument 
must burst like an overloaded gun. This always 
had the effect that Carl jumped instantaneously 
on his feet, hut in such a rage that he would 
have broken both the player and his trumpet to 
pieces, had the other not been stronger than him- 
self. Thus disturbed in his favorite recreation, 
he continued to be morose and angry during the 
lesson, and it may be supposed that he did not 
handle mc very gently. 

In spite of this irregular, ba<l instruction I 
made rapid progress, so that, when my year of 
probation was finished, and I entered the institu- 
tion as a regular pupil, I was considered one of 
the best players in the house. I became, howev- 
er, soon aware that this was no place for me ; and 
had it not been for the infinite love I bore to mu- 
sic, I would have run away at the earliest con- 
venience. Not only that little or no instruction 
was given, but there were not even places enough 
where we could practice. Especially during the 
winter season, when it was too cold in the entries* 
garrets, cellars, and similar holes, of which we 
availed ourselves in mild weather, we were all 
crowded into one room, the only one we had. 
We then divided the day equally amongst us, so 
that each received an hour, or less, for practice* 
Rather a scanty allowance for those who, like 
myself, were burning with the desire for progress ! 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, there were some 
for whom this short time, even, was too much, 
and I availed myself of their indolence, and cop- 
ied music for them, or blacked their boots, for 
which they cheerfully relinquished their time to 
me, so that on many a day I obtained three to 
four hours in this way. 

I have to remark that in our school only or- 
chestral instruments were learned ; however, we 
were permitted the use of the principal's piano- 
forte for practice early in the morning, before any 
one of his family rose, if we had money to take 
instruction elsewhere, or were clever enough to 
teach ourselves. There was no one who made use 
of this privilege, except myself. Before ^y^ 
o'clock in the morning, when my fellow pupils 
still dreamed of hearty dinners — a phantom which 
day and night floated before their mind — I play- 
ed, myself, at the piano-forte, with scales and ex- 
ereises ; and I am glad to this day that I did. 
Before I quit the music school altogether, in 
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which I remained five years, exclusive of the 
year of probation, I will relate an incident illus- 
trative of that envy and jealousy which is said to 
be inseparable from the musical profession, be 
the sphcj-c ever so humble wherein the artists 
move. 

Some years after I entered the institution as a 
regular member, I noticed that Carl Sting, who 
as stated above, gave me the first lessons on the 
violin, cherisiied ill feelings towards me. The 
cause could easily be guessed. Ambitious as he 
was, it troubled him that one several years his 
junior had so soon overtaken him, not only on 
the violin, but on other instruments, and in the 
theory of music. Especially did he envy me my 
talent for composition, in which he himself was 
entirely wanting. The amateur club in our town 
had at several times publicly performed little 
pieces of mine, so that I felt encouraged to try 
my hand on higher forms. An overt ui'e for small 
orchestra was next finished. The parts were 
copied from the score, and siifely deposited in my 
port-folio, when the long wishcd-for rehearsal, 
where it shoulil be trie<l, was at last to take place. 
I took my port-folio under my arm and hastily 
started, as was already a little behind time. On 
the haste I made a misstep and fell, which opened 
the port-folio so that the parts of my overture 
were scattered all over the floor. I immediately 
collected them and glancing with my eyes over 
the first violin-part found that it was full of ink- 
spots made in the attempt to scratch out the right, 
genuine notes, and to substitute counterfeit ones. 
My consternation was indescribable, when on 
further examination I found all the parts thus 
deformed, which, had the piece been played in this 
state, would have sounded horribly. I at once 
knew the author of this mischief, and my anger 
was so great that I could not restrain my tears. 
However, I resolved to keep the whole occun^ence 
a secret till I had repaired the damage. This 
could be done, as meanwhile word arrived that 
the rehearsal was postponed to the next day. So, 
if I remained up all night I had sufEcient time to 
copy the parts once more. 

Several pieces were already tried when I was 
told to distribute my Overture. Carl Sting, who 
played first violin with me, stood there full of 
anticipation of the pleasure he should soon enjoy 
when the horrible harmonies with which he had 
disfigured my piece, should make their appear- 
ance. However, unable to master my indignation 
any longer, I addressed the members of the 
orchestra, before we commenced, in the following 
manner : 

" Gentlemen, you are perhaps not aware that 
the fiend has come amongst us in the shape of a 
musician. Look at him — there he stands, fiddle 
in hand! True to his nature, he delights in 
heart-and ear-rending harmonies; wherefore he 
has transformed my inoifensive overture into a 
piece of music mad enough to excite the stern 
features of his famous grandpapa himself to a 
broad grin. But my good genius gave me warning 
in time. His black design of holding me up to 
ridicule and mockery has been frustrated, though 
it has cost me the hard labor of copying all the 
parts anew. Verily I say there is retribution. 
One vice begets another. Let him continue his 
path and he will soon reap the fruits of his ini- 
quity." 

Sting endeavored to smile, plainly betraying 
the anger he felt at the ill success of his mean 



trick, which dashed him into the ver}' pit he had 
dujr for me. A scornful lauijht^r from the whole 
orchestra greeted him instantly, and some mem- 
bers of the club proposed to go in person to the 
principal and see to it that he was deservedly 
punished ; which offer 1, however, declined, know- 
ing the brutality our master was likely to give 
way to when once inccnsc<l. Thus the German 
proverb was strikingly illustrated in this case, 
which says : Wer Andern eine Gruhe griihi^ fdllt 
selhst Iiinein (lie who digs a pit for others, falls 
into it him>elf). Adolar. 



A Managerial Message.*' 

Mr, Ullinan*s frank and intimate communica- 
tions to the dear public, since he has managed 
Operatic mattei's in New York, are pleasant 
enough sometimes to stand on record. Here is 
the last, which appears this week : 

Academy of Music — T?ic ** llnqncnots** — A Feio 
Words to the Pitblic. 

I have srivcn vou the lonjicst and most brilliant 
season of grand opera that has ever taken place 
in America. I have had to strujriile ajjainst 
greater obstacles than any other manager. 1 al- 
lude to the late financial revulsion. The direc- 
tion of the opera has always involved great risks 
under the most j>rosperons circumstances; you 
can, thereture, easily imagine how much 1 had to 
work to achieve the gratifvinir result I have ob- 
tained, in spite of a monthly outlay of over $25, 
000, occasionc<l through the production of .so 
many grand and comparatively new operas by a 
company so numerous an<l costly. 

In briufjing out the '* Huguenots" in the style 
which will distinguish the work, I have taxed my 
resources to the utmost. The new scenery and 
dresses alone cost over S6,000, and the general 
expenses of extra chorus, extra orchestra and 
extra rehearsals will swell this amount to fully 
Si 0,000. This exceeds, by many tHbusands of 
dollars, the largest sum ever expended on any 
opera given in this country. 

From present appearances, and the actual in- 
quiries for seats and boxes, even before the day 
of the first performance is definitely fixed, there 
is no doubt that this opera will attract immense 
audiences for many nights ; but however full the 
houses may be, I cannot make my expenses at 
present prices, and I cannot but lose by my at- 
tempt to bring out a celebrated opera in a style 
fully e(iualling that of the first opera house in 
Europe. 

Will you permit this ? Assuredly not, or I am 
greatly mistaken in the proverbial liberality of 
the New Yorkers. 

• Every manager has been in the habit of taking 
one or more benefits during the season. For 
reasons, which it would be too Ions to detail, I 
consider this custom more honored m the breach 
than in the observance. I intend appealing to 
the public in another, and what I believe to be 
a more rational shape. 

I reauest the public to pay, on such nights 
when the "Huguenots" is given, $1.50 for the 
admisvsion ticket, instead of $1, as on other nights. 
This is a mere trifle to everj* individual person, 
but it will be a substantial assistance to me, 
which must bring me, in the aggregate, a clear 
gain ofS5,000. 

Do you think 1 have some claim upon vou ? 
Will you ppy the price, and will you do so cheer- 
fully? You have done so for Sontag, Alboni, 
Mario and Grisi, and the old and worn out operas 
they have appeared in. 

The price for a decent place to see the " Hu- 
guenots*' in Paris is $3, in London $5. Those 
who go to see the " Huguenots " at the Academy 
will perhaps find a superior performance. 

I shall risk the experiment, at all events, on 
the first night. Should this moderate increase of 

r rices, for this occasion only, prove objectionable, 
shall abandon it, and bow to your decision. 
To those who know me, I need not assure that 
every cent thus obtained will be faithfully em- 



ployed by me towards making next winter's sea- 
son still more brilliant than that which will expire 
in a few weeks. 1 have been honored by an un- 
animous vote of the directors and stockholders 
of the Academy of Music with an extension of 
my present lease of one year to one of four years, 
and thus encouraged, I can safely promise you 
for next winter a succession of brilliant operas, 
got up in a style fully equalling that which can 
only be found in an European opera house en- 
joying a large subvention by government 

B. Ullman. 



Music i.n Nkw Orleans. — It is so rare a 
thing to see, in the Northern papers, and in 
parti<!ular the musical press of the North, any 
recognition of the fact that we have any thing in 
the way of music, here in New Orleans, worth 
noticing, that when we do find an allusion of the 
kin<l, we deem it sufficiently notable to acknowl- 
edge it. 

DicifjhVs Journal of Musicy (Boston,^ of the 
30th ult, says, ** while in other cities the opera 
has but a fitful existence — in New Orleans it 
seems to have- attainerl quite a pennanent foothold. 
In looking over the musical notices of the Picay- 
t//<c, for the last three months, we are struck with 
the variety, excellence and number of works, 
which have been performed at the Theatre 
d'Orleans." The list given by Dwight is auite 
incomplete. Besides the eight thereon, (and, by 
the by, the Les Amours flu fiiable^ we would state 
is by Grisar, a cotemporary composer,) the fol- 
lowing operas have been given, already, this 
season: Adam's Chalet S(nd Si fetais roi ; Ilal^- 
vy's Juive : Donizetti's Fille du lleijimeni and 
Lucia di Lammermoor ; Meyerbeer's Prophete, 
and Auber's Diamans de la Couronne ; and within 
a few days we are to have Verdi's Ermmi; 
Rossini's Moi-'c^ and Halcvy's Reine de Chypre — 
making in all, seventeen operas, (besides dramatic 
performances once a week,) and the season not 
half complete. 

Our Boston cotemporary notices the fact, too, 
that in addition to its opera. New Orleans has a 
*' Classic Music Society," and calls the perform- 
ances with which it commenced its season's series 
of concerts an " almost unrivaled programme." 

So, now that we are officially and compliment- 
arily recognized as having some pretensions in a 
musical way, we may " go on our way rejoicing." 
— Picayune^ Feb. 7. 



For D«lght*» Journal of HuBio. 

A word in reply to Dr. ZopfiTs Protest 

In the number of this Journal dated Feb. 13, ap- 
peared : " A word in conclusion to the Characteristics 
of Weber and Mendelssohn," by Dr. Zopff, in which 
he protests against the tenor of two articles in Nos. 
285 and 289, the latter copied from the London Ma- 
Mi'cal World, The editor in introducing the Doctor's 
concluding word has already ealled his attention to 
the strange mistake he made by confounding the 
Boston writer about Weber with the London writer 
about Mendelssohn. This at least, if not the articles 
themselves, so widely different in style and expres- 
sion, would be sufficient testimony, that the under- 
signed, who is known by some to be the author of 
the cs^ay on Weber, has no concern whatever with 
the other article, wherein Dr. Zopff's " Characteris- 
tics of Mendelssohn" are attacked. The Dr's. busi- 
ness is, accordingly, with the London Musical Worlds 
and I should not have considered myself called upon 
to take up the pen, but for some observations which 
he makes with reference to my essay on Weber. 

Dr. ZopfT says he has sought in vain for a refuta- 
tion of his judgments in my article ; — and later, that 
it " completed his elucidation on Weber's immortal 
merits in a very fitting manner," To this I reply, 
that I hud no intention eliher to refute his judg- 
ments, or to complete his elucidation. If I have 
done the latter, it has been unconsciously, and the 
Dr. may take it as ho likes ; hut to presume the for- 
mer to have been my purpose is what I must protest 
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•gaiiMt. Hiftory htf long since nstigncd to Weber 
bb doe piece. The period to wbicb be belongs is 
passed ; and wbacever may be said about him is of 
little consequence. It is different with Mendelssohn, 
who maj be said to hare founded a school of his 
own, and who still is the object of contention and 
partj strife ; so that Heaven knows when he will be 
placed where be justly belongs and be suffered to 
rest quietly. But there are many more reasons for 
which I deemed it superfluous to undertake a refuta- 
tion of Dr. ZoptTt judgments, which reasons, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to sute here. 

Dr. Zopff further protests against an assertion 
which be has found in my article, namely : "sticA in' 
veHtgationi are of no use," and proceeds, at some 
length, to show the necessity to form and guide, by 
sound criticism, the taste and artistic consciousness 
of the public. I do not know whether the Dr. reads 
English well; if so, he has in this instance, read 
somewhat carelessly. My language literally was: 
'* Suck invettiffottonM majf tometimei prove useful, bui in 
the present eate I do not believe that much t# gained by 
trying one*§ magnifying glaute on a composer who, etc. 
No one can be more convinced than mvself, that 
criticism is indispensable ; and he who performs this 
function with due regard to the responsibility he has 
taken upon himself, is justly entitled to the grati- 
tude both of the artists and the public. 

Adolfh Kielblock. 



Florence, Jan. 18.— Before I proceed to say 
anytbing about the Teatro Ferdinando, the grand- 
est opera bouse in Florence, I must inform you 
of the lamentable circumstance, whicb has called 
down upon me the wrath (but temporary, I trust), 
of the Cara Padrona, to whom I have alluded in 
a previous letter. You must know that it ia cus- 
tomary for lodgers at the different bouses to buy 
a key, if tbey wish to be out late in the evening, 
or pay a trifle extra for the inconvenience they 
cause in keeping some one up to let them in. As 
I wished to be out to the opera almost every 
night, a mis-directed economy induced me to buy 
a key. Alas 1 on what slight events depend 
weighty consequences I 

I bought the key and used it with success for 
three consecutive nights, each time congratulat- 
ing myself on my far-seeing economy. One night 
in particular, on returning from the Goldoni, my 
self-complacent thoughts found vent in words, 
and I said to myself, (I had nobody else to say it 
to,) that whatever might be my faults, no one 
could accuse me of not exhibiting a prudent fore- 
sight, that eminently fitted me for the poet of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the resignation of the pre- 
sent incumbent. Indeed I was so satisfied with 
my own penetration and economical polity, that 
it was some time before I could get asleep, and at 
last I was fain to have recourse to a copy of 
Dwight's Journal of Music^ containing a long let- 
ter signed ^^Trovator." I carry this with me as a 
narcotic, and when 1 find it difiScuIt to throw my- 
self into the arms of the balmy, as Swiveller 
would say, I peruse this communication. I need 
not assure you that it never fails to have a mea- 
merizing effect, and on this occasion, as on others, 
I was fast asleep before I had read half of the 
article. 

The next morning a curious — a very curious 

circumstance occurred. I could not find my key. 
I looked high and low for it, but in vain. I turned 
over the bed, and looked between mattresses. I 
searched under the stove. I examined drawers 



that I had never before thought of opening in my 
life. I inspected the interior of the Refractory 
Piana I groped wildly about in dark comers ; 
the key was nowhere to be found. So when the 
Padrona appeared with my breakfast, in the 
morning, I said to my excellent Ganymede : — 

** Cara Padrona, have you seen my night- 
key r 

The Cara Padrona had not seen my night-key, 
and added that she hoped I had not lost it 

I scouted the idea. To lose a night-key ! 
Tliat would be a curious notion indeed ; and then 
I added playfully, that I would be in a pretty 
pickle if I had lost my night-key, though the 
Lord only knows how wretched and guilty I felt 
all the time. The Padrona then asked me quietly 
if I was fure I had not lost it I replied with 
alacrity that I could n't possibly have lost the 
key, you know, but that somehow or other it was 
— I did not know — ^yes, it was not — I couldn't ex- 
actly lay my hand on it just then. 

At this the gentle countenance of the Padrona 
assumed a shade of severity, and she asked me 
where I had it last At this question I put my 
finger on the side of my nof«, and pondered, and 
then moved my finger to my forehead, and pon- 
dered again, in the attitude which Washington 
Irving assumes in the prints we see in book-stores, 
and then I took my finger again to the side of my 
nose, and after a third attack of pondering, I said 
slowly : — 

^ I think, Cara Padrona — ye^ Mia Cara Pa- 
drona — I am quite certain. La Mia Cara Padro- 
na — that I had the key late last night when I 
came home from the opera." 

" Good Heavens T' exclaimed the Padrona, in 
a voice that startled me, ** I hope you did not 
leave it m the key-hole on the outside of the door 
when you came in T' 

'* Cara, Cara Padrona," I replied, with anguish 

depicted upon my countenance, "• do not agitate 

yourself. It is hardly probable a person of sense 

would leave his night-key in the key-hole on the 

outside of the door. Now is it ? I ask you as a 

Christian and a brother, is it probable ?" Then 

I treated the affair as a facetious sally of the Pa- 

drona*s, and I laughed and said. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 

He! He! He! Ho! Ho! Hoi and declared that 

it was really too funny — to leave a key in tl^ 

outer key-hole! Who ever heard of such a 

thing? 
Ine Cara Padrona had heard of just such a 

thing. She had a lodger, she said — an American^ 
she added, with bitter emphasis — in the fall of 
1849 — was it 1849, or was it 1850, she was not 
quite sure, and it might have been '48, but when- 
ever it was, he left his key outside of the door 
one night, and, sir, he was obliged at his own ex- 
pense to have an entire new lock put upon the 
great front door, and provide a new set of keys 
for all the lodgers, sixteen in number. And after 
saying this, the Padrona sailed majestically out 
of the apartment, leaving me petrified with 
horror. 

I will not dilate upon the particulars of that 
awful day. A general search was made in my 
apartment by the Padrona, aided by two Italian 
maid-servants, but the key was not forthcoming. 
To add to my misery, I suffered from twinges of 
conscience, for after much reflection in the Wash- 
ington Irving attitude, I had come to the conclu- 
sion that the supposition of the Padrona had been 
founded on fact, and that I had really left the key 



on the ootside of the door. Indeed, I as much as 
confessed it to the Padrona. She was human, 
and proud of her own shrewdness in having first 
suspected the facts of the case. She was so 
pleased at finding her opinions coincided in, that 
the fierceness of her wrath subsided, and she be- 
came melancholy and plaintive, and related an 
anecdote about a family in a neighboring street, 
who were recently awakened from their sleep by 
hearing a voice, and on rising they found four 
men in mastks packing up the goods and chattels 
of the said family, previously to abducting the 
said goods and chattels, and appropriating them 
to their own use. As it was, they made th^ir 
escape, carrying with them the cover of an iron 
pot, three coffee-cups, one pewter spoon, and a 
gridiron. These and other lamentable histories 
so worked upon my imagination that I assured 
the Padrona I would immediately follow the ex- 
ample of my American predecessor, and have a 
new lock and keys procured. The Padrona was- 
very sorry I should be put to the expense, but 
ever^' moment was of importance, and she knew, 
she said, no peace of mind until it was done, for 
under the present state of circumstances a whole 
army of men in masks could be admitted by the 
finder of the key, and they would perhaps take 
off her choicest plants. 

Now if the Padrona has a weakness, it is her 
collection of plants. She has in her little back 
yard an assortment of the most remaricable ob- 
jects in flower-pots that you ever beheld. Gera- 
niums, cacti, rose-bushes, lilacs, are there, but all 
in the most decrepit and forlorn state that it is 
possible for them to be in. Indeed, the whole 
yard seems only like an hospital for aged, indi- 
gent, and infirm plants. Yet on these arborifer- 
ous and floral Calvin Edsons the Padrona be- 
stows the most unremitting care, frequently wrap- 
ping them up in cloths, in bits of carpets^ in 
cushions, in old pillows, etc., to preserve them 
from the winter's cold, which even in Florence u 
quite severe. I have discovered a mode of ap- 
peasing her on those rare occasions when she is 
wrathful, by making votive offerings of the cush- 
ions of my sofa, and sacrificing at the shrine of 
these dilapidated plants my table-cloths and mj 
superannuated woolen stockings. The Padrona is 
to be won through her hobby, though at the time 
of the key catastrophe I was not aware of this 

fact 
The Padrona offered to send for a locksmith, 

but my principles of far-seeing economy previul- 
ing, I decided to engage that functionary myself; 
for I argued inwardly that the Padrona, not hav- 
ing a direct pecuniary interest in the matter, 
would not take pains to explain to the locksmith 
that it was necessary for him to do the job at a 
very reasonable price, or she would engage some 
one else. So I called on the locksmith myself, 
but I not being an adept at the Italian tongue, that 
personage could not exactly grasp my meaning. 
But he assured me that he would do the work so 
reasonably that I should want to pay him double, 
and we separated with only this indefinite a]> 
rangement 

I will not dwell upon the sequel of this melan- 
choly history. Suflice it to say that the work was 
done, the new keys, eight in number, (I had ex- 
pected there would be sixteen,) provided, and 
then the locksmith brought me a bill that was be- 
yond all reason. I remonstrated and appealed to 
the Padrona, but as she had not engaged the 
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locksmith she was powerless, and I was obliged 
to pay what I knew to be double the usual charge. 
The Padrona also cast a barbed arrow into my 
bosom by assuring me that, had I allowed her to 
make the arrangements, I should have saved half 
my money. 

But on returning to my room in no enviable 
frame of my mind, I felt a gloomy thirst for ven- 
geance, and, havinji^ with my usual close observa- 
tion of men and manners, noticed that the heroes 
in operas, when actuated by a similar motive, cry 
at the top of the staff—" Ah ! mia vendetta /" I 
repeated this phrase several times, and in differ- 
ent keys, with a gratifying effect I also seated 
myself at the Refractory Piano, and performed 
an extempore bravura aria on the word vendetta. 
"My modesty only allows me to say that this pro- 
duction was startling ; but the effect was some- 
what marred by my sincring in A flat, to an ac- 
companiment in G major. Yet this was not 
enough. So I seized an opera libretto, and 
glanced over its pages for a suitable vehicle by 
which to express the ire that raged within. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that, take any libretto 
of any modem Italian opera, and you will find 
on every page a string of ejaculations, expressive 
of hate, rage, scorn, vengeance, ire, and similar 
pleasant emotions. I had taken np AttUa, and 
almost the first thing my eyes fell upon was the 
phrase of the King — " Oh ! mia rahbia ! Oh ! 
mio Kcorno !** It was the very thing I wanted. 
If the locksmith had a human heart he would feel 
my sting. So I rushed to the window and called 
to the Padrona, who was in the yard below, en- 
gaged in wrapping a bolster around the stem of 
an invalid geranium. 

" Padrona I** I cried, ** will you have the good- 
ness to tell the Signer Locksmith that the only 
sentiments I entertain towards him are those of 
ralifna and Bcomo !" 

The Padrona promised to convey my message, 
and my wrath having escaped through this safety- 
valve, I gradually subsided into that mild and 
amiable nature that you know under the signa- 
ture of Trovator. 

P. 8. NoTA Bene. It was my intention in 
the foregoing letter to describe the chief opera 
house of Florence. If I have allowed the recital 
of my private woes to interfere with public weal, 
and sacrificed the TeatroFerdinandotothe Story 
of a Night-Key, I trust the afiiicting circum- 
stances of my position will afpne for the course I 
have taken. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Feb. 28.— While so much 
is being said and written on the subject of Church 
Music, so many admirable theories advanced, so 
much grumbling among church committees and 
church choirs, it is really cheering to be able to 
point to one living, active, tangible example of 
what all will agree to be genuine church music. 
It is the aim of all those who rightly understand 
the matter, to make the singing in our places of 
worship on the Sabbath, as much a part of the 
worship as the prayer or sermon. I know of no 
place where this has been so satisfactorily ac- 
complished as in the Society of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church. 

If any one doubts the efliciency or the practi- 
cability of Congregational singing, let them at- 
tend Mr. Beecher's church one day, and their 
doubts will vanish. I have repeatedly heard per- 
sons not particularly susceptible to musical im- 



pressions, express theniselves greatly pleased, and 
in some cases they would be deeply moved while 
listening to the singing in Plymouth Church. It 
is emphatically Congregational singing. You can 
hear voices from evei*y part of the house. Some 
of the tunes selected are much more generally 
known than others, and consequently more will 
be found to sing these, than others loss known, 
but Mr. Beecher makes his selections with refer- 
ence to all his congregation singing, so that no 
tunes are selected which the majority cannot 

ring. 

The regular choir consists of about twenty 
members, led by Professor Raymond of the Poly- 
technic Institute. Their voices lead off* in good 
time, and never allow the time to drag, though 
the congregation have now become so used to the 
tune^ and the manner of singing, that the ser- 
vices of the choir might almost be dispensed 
with. The book used is of course the Plymouth 
Collection of Hymns and Tunes, which I sup- 
pose may be considered the host book of the kind 
yet published, but it is far from being all that 
such a book ought to be. Dr. Mason is now en- 
gaged in preparing a Congregational H}nnn and 
Tune Book, which will be published next Fall or 
latter part of the Summer, and no doubt it will 
be just what is wanted. Certainly no man in 
this country is more competent both from expe- 
rience and the ample resources at his command, 
than Dr. Mason, to produce such a book. But 
those who think that all will be done that need 
be done when they get a book containing the 
hymns and tunes for the congregation to use, or 
a choir to lead, and that then of course they will 
have congregational singing, will probably find that 
but a small part of the labor is done. This, of 
course, applies more specially to those churches 
where quartet choirs have prevailed. I do not 
believe it posrible to introduce congregational 
ringing into but a small proportion of our church- 
es, but let us do all we can to accomplish a result 
so much to be derired, however few the number 
may be. 

In New York the Academy of Music is open 
again, and the season has commenced auspicious- 
ly. Among the novelties we are to have W. H. 
Fry's Leonora^ which is looked for with much in- 
terest as it is so long rince it has been given in 
this country, that it is quite new to the present 
public. Bellini. 

Manchester, N. H. Feb. 25. — We have not 
been favored this winter with a virit from any of 
the stars from the musical firmament, but we have 
had some good concerts from our home talent 
The Comet Band has given three public concerts, 
which were very satisfactory and well attended. 
Mr. F. T. Baldwin h9s also given four Chamber 
Concerts, the music being mostly classical. These 
soirees of Mr. Baldwin's have been a source of 
more gratification to me, murically, than I sup- 
posed I could enjoy this side of Boston. The 
programme for last Tuesday evening was a rich 
one, and, for the most part, well performed. The 
entertainment opened brilliantly with an overture 
from Auber, which was followed by selections, 
vocal and instrumental, from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Donizetti, Balfe, Bishop, and a very few pieces 
of a lighter character. A quartet by Mozart (in 
D, No. 5, for piano, violin, viola and violon- 
cello,) was very well executed, though some parts 
might have been improved ; the second movement 



gave excellent satisfaction. A quintet by Bishop, 
** Daughter of Error," was beautifully sung, and 
received a hearty encore. Beethoven's " Sonata 
Pathetique" was exquisitely rendered, and I am 
confident would have been conridered so by a 
Boston audience. 

These soirdes of clasrical music have been 
highly appreciated by a small audience, and 
though they have not been remunerative, we hope 
Mr. Baldwin will be encouraged to continue his 
efforts to introduce a high order of muric. The 
fact that such a programme was performed mostly 
by his own pupils, speaks well of his ability and 
success as a teacher. n. m. .t. 

gmight's Joui[nal of ^nk. 

BOSTON, MAB. 6, 1868. 
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Orchestral. — Another capital concert from 
Carl Zerrahn I It was the fourth and last of 
his subscription series, and more nearly filled the 
Music Hall with listeners on Saturday evening, 
than either of the three preceding. It opened 
with that Symphony by which most among our 
music-lovers were first awakened (many of us twen- 
ty years ago) to a sense of the glories of the won- 
drous world of instrumental music, and which still 
remains one of the two or three most dear and 
ever fresh and wonderful of any, notwithstanding 
that we have heard it scores of times and grown 
familiar in the mean time with all the other Sym- 
phonies of its composer, as well as with the best 
of Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Gade and the rest — the inspired and all- 
inspiring Symphony in C minor (No. 5) by Beet- 
hoven. We have nothing new to say about it, 
except that its most familiar strains were still 
found pregnant with new beauties, and that the 
perfect unity and power and progress of the whole, 
making each succesrive movement follow by an 
inward poetic necessity, till the whole is crowned 
in glory with the sublime march in the Finale, 
thus typifying the struggle and the triumph of an 
earnest life, — are of course more and more appa- 
rent with each new hearing under favorable con- 
ditions. The orchestra of thirty was too small 
for the full realization of such grand conceptions, 
as we all know ; but no one blames the concert- 
giver; he will be too happy to provide as many 
players as the public calls for by rigns unequivo- 
cal. But we cannot agree with those who say 
give us a grand orchestra, with full complement 
of strings, or let the Symphonies alone until you 
can. We sincerely wish such criticism may hast- 
en the arrival of the orchestra of rixty; but 
meanwhile we much prefer to hear the Sympho- 
nies revived as frequently as posrible, even by a 
small orchestra, rather than go without them. 
We do not see the philosophy of lying down to 
starve to death, because the feast cannot be fur- 
nished forth upon so grand a scale as the imagi- 
nation craves. Berides it is a truth, found in the 
experience of many, that great tone-poems like 
the Fifth Symphony, reveal their intentions mar- 
vellously well sometimes even when scantily em- 
bodied in material sound, and that a small orches- 
tra may at any rate recall very vividly the mind's 
impresrion of the essential features of a compo- 
sition. For in all delights of hearing does not 
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the mind meet the intention of the music half 

way ? and is not that poor muiuc, devoid of the 

poetic life and soul of music, which does not 

quicken the mind's apprehension in thus to meet 

it? Besides, an earnest lover will make every 

imperfect representation, every hint or suggestion 

of a great work of music help him towards a 

more and more perfect acquaintance with the 

whole ; or, if he already knows it well, if he has 

had its full meaning flashed upon him in the 

broad sunshine* of a grand performance, then the 

less perfect rendering serves at least the end of a 

review ; and without occasional reviews these 

fine spiritual possessions do take wings and fly 

away. 

The Symphony, for such an orchestra, was 

well performed. We could have wished tones 
truer and more sympathetic sometimes in the 
brass, and a more clear and certain utterance of 
the theme at the first start Those three notes 
(of " Fate knocking at the door," as Beethoven 
said) had not, the first time, quite the right ac- 
cent, nor were the instruments perfectly together. 
Schindler says that Beethoven, in explaining the 
tempo of those first five bars, required that they 
should be played much more slowly than had 
been (or still is) usual. Wc have always felt 
that there was reason in this. The little tlicmc — 
or rather motive — scarcely arrests the ear at first 
unless enunciated with a certain deliberate em- 
phasis, and that precision of accent (such that 
the phrase cannot be taken for a triplet) which is 
more easily secured in a moderate tempo. Then, 
when the mind has once fairly seized the theme, 
and afler the hold on the last note and the pause, 
the Allegro con brio can start off at unbridled 
speed, repeating and re-echoing the little phrase, 
which is the key to the whole movement, without 
danger of its importance being under-estimated. 
This treatment, to be sure, involves one awkward- 
ness when we come to the repeat ; but we should 
like to hear it tried. 

While listening to the Scherzo, following its 
wild movement through that wonderful, mysteri- 
ous transition out into the full blaze of the tri- 
umphal march, we could not but smile to be re- 
minded of a criticism upon that passage which 
we read in a recent work on Beethoven by Ouli- 
bicheff*, the Russian biographer of Mozart, who 
knows Mozart so well and writes of him so glow- 
ingly and truly, but who does not know Beetho- 
ven, and resolves the mysteries (to him) of all 
but his earlier works, not even excepting the 
fifth Symphony, into insanity ! He cites this very 
passage from the Scherzo to the March, this won- 
derful and most expressive passage, which so ex- 
cites the mind with expectation of great things to 
come, as an example to his purpose. lie takes 
the passage out of its connection, out of all poet- 
ic relations with the whole thought and progress 
of the music, and tells us here are forty-four bars 
of mere un-music, indefinite and aimless sounds; 
" forty-four measures destitute of aught that can 
in the remotest degree remind one of any melo- 
dy, any harmony or any rhythm !'* And then he 
asks us : »* Is this music ? Yes or no V" What 
says a Boston audience ? — But we must pass to 
other features of the programme. 

The Andante and Minuet from AIozart*s E flat 
Symphony were in charming contrast with other 
things, and highly relished. For these the orches- 
tra was not too small. Spohr*s fresh, ingenious 
and sparkling overture to Jessonda was a pleasant 



reminiscence of old '* Germania** times; and We- 
ber's *' Jubilee" overture made a superb close. 
Mendelssohn's piano-forte Concerto in D minor 
is full of beauty and artistic merit, but not so 
striking and so interesting in its ideas as the more 
familiar Concerto in G minor. It opens with 
simple grandeur in the orchestra, but the leading 
theme of the first movement seems a little tame 
and sickly ; the treatment, however, of the whole 
IS masterly ; and the way in which the three last 
notes of the as it were impromptu cadenza, with 
which the Allegro ends, are then deliberately 
adopted for an entering phrase to the Andante, is 
quite felicitous. The Andante is lovely, and re- 
minds one, where the piano-foHe comes in, both 
in melody, in the accompaniment, and in the 
key itself, of Beethoven's Adtluide — only a pass- 
ing suggestion, though. The Presto Finale is the 
most original and witching movement of the 
whole. The piano pait was played with great 
artistic neatness and facility by Mr. B. J. Lang ; 
his chief want seemed to bcthat of j)Ower of tone ; 
many of the rapid figures we could not distinctly 
hear ; especially of some p?i.s.sages for the Icfl 
hand we were not sure that we heard them at all ; 
but it was on the whole a graceful, a conscientious 
and most praise-worthy performance for so young 
a player, placed for the first time in so formida- 
ble a position. 

Mr. ScnuLTZK*s Violin fantasia on *8ome of 
those piquant Hungarian melodies, was beautifully 
executed and encored furiously, but in vain. 
Mrs. J. II. Long never appears to more advan- 
tage than in that beautiful recitative and romanza 
from ** William Tell;" and this time, although 
recent illness impaired something of the freshness 
of her voice, she rendered the broad and noble 
periods of the melody with true and beautiful 
expression, while an occasional high tone was 
sustained with exquisite purity and sweetness. 
Nor did the rich and suggestive instrumentation 
suffer. Her second piece, Balfe's song : " Come 
into the garden, Maud," is too Balfe-ish, too 
maud'Wn, in its sweetishness to be worthy of 
Tennyson. And by a strange coincidence the 
singer's voice and style seemed somehow to have 
parted with their finer qualities in parting with 
the finer music. But a ballad is the thing to take 
the crowd, and cruelly this time, considering the 
condition of the lady, was the right of the en- 
core enforced. 



Mrs. Long's Annual Concert drew out the 
Inrgest audience that Mercantile Hnll could hold, in 
spite of stormy wenthcr. The occasion but confirm- 
ed the popularity of perhaps the most accomplished 
vocalLst who lives among us. The hall is not yery 
good for sound ; a certain lack of resonance and 
deadiiess could not be quite overcome. The excel- 
lent selections by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
alihon<;h finely rendered, snifered from this cause: 
especially the first (which is al.so the best) movement 
from Beethoven's Quintet in C, and the most pathetic 
Adagio and the half balhidlike, half elfin Allegro 
Scherzando from Mendelssohn's Quintet in B flat. 
Their arranged Quintet, with flute and clarinet tak- 
ing the melody, from a Scena and Aria in Robert le 
Diable, was more effective and very pleasing of its 
kind. Mr. Lang wUh the brothers Fries renewed 
the delightful impression of a part of Beethoven's 
early Trio in C minor, namely the Theme with va- 
riations and Scherxo. The same young pianist also 
proved his skill and tact in the nice matter of accom- 
panying some of the vocal pieces. 

Mrs. Long placed us under obligation by the pro- 



Orchestral Union. The last two Afternoon 
Concerts have been very largely attended, and the 
music gives good satisfaction. The programmes 
were these : 

{Fijlh Gmcert, Ftb. 17.) 

1— Srmphony No. 1, Haydn 

2— Walrs. *• Kroirs Ball Klnnffe." By request, Luiuby* 

8— Orertars : " Murriage of Figaro," Moiart 

4— KomAoxe, for Violin. (G minor.) Beethoven 

Performed by Mr. Suck. 
5— The Brenm of the Snvuyard. Grand Fantaffia for the 

Orebentra, with Solos, Lambye 

e— Ave Maria, for Flute, Clarinette, Ttoloncello and Corno 

AnglalH, Srlmbert 

7— TraTiata Quadrille, Zerrahn 



duction of so famous a piece, so full of dramatic fire 
and contrast, as Beethoven's Italian Scena and Aria: 
Ah! perfido^ which khe delivered with great power 
and with finished style. She seemed to sing it with 
a will, as if she had added a real treasure to her re- 
pertoire; and wc must place it amonj; her happiest 
efforts. The lovely cantaitilc: Per pitta, non dir mi 
addio was sung with beautiful expression (and how 
finely its melo<]y suited the clarinet in the very effec- 
tive Quintet accompaniment they hadr arranged for 
it I), while the impassioned parts before and after 
gave full scope to her dramatic ener^ry. A certain 
hardness in some tones mu>t have been owing in 
great part to the aforesaid deadening influence of 
the room. With this conspired a strangely talkative 
and restless disposition of a portion of the audience, 
who came in late— evidently concert-goers of the 
class who like the singers and care little for the 
music. 

We do not think the true forte of Mrs. Long lies 
in the singing of Rnr;lii>h son;;s and ballade, though 
she gave much pleasure by her singing of " Cheriy 
Ripe" by Horn, and of "Niipolituinc, I am dream- 
ing of ihce," in answer to a recti 11. She .«ecms 
more herself in larger music. Verdi's Aon /ii sogno 
displayed her bravura execution to advantage. In 
the " F>nani" duel: Ah! morir^ her voice blended 
very sweetly with the tenor of Mr. Adams, and it 
was most delicately i»ung. Mr. Adams, in his cava- 
lina : L'amor funesto, sang sweetly as usual, but wiih 
less than his usual firmness of tone ; we trust the 
trtmolo is not l>ccoming chronic, for such a tenor is a 
treasure. 

Mendklssoiin Quiktettk Clod. The sixth 
concert was a fine one and consisted of the following 
selections : 

1— Qaintel In G minor, No. 3 Homrt 

Alli-grvrto^Minucttii — Adagio— Finale, Adngloand Allegro. 

2— Aria from Don GioTanul, " Dnila eua pace," Monifc 

Mr. Scbraub4tHe<Jter. 

S^Piano Trio, In E Hat, No. 1, op 1 Dcethoren 

Allegro— Adagio ranrablie — 8rherzn— FinaV, Preitu*. 
Mewrs. BHbrock. Bleiikl and Wulf Fri««. 
4— Fantavie and TNriationf fur Olariuet. on a Theme by 

Danii, op, 81, L. Spobr 

Tboe. KynD. 

6— Songs : '' Die Roue," from '•'■ Zemir and Asor," Spobr 

*' (Jondolirr Rong," Undner 

Mr. S'chraubeta^ier. 

6— Quartet, in E minor, No. 2, op. 44 HendelMohn 

Allegro appatblonato—ScberiD— Andante— Ilnale, Precto 

agitato. 

The strings blended well this time, and did good 
justice to the admirable compositions which com- 
menced and closed the entertainment- That Quin- 
tet in G minor is one of the finest creations of Mo- 
zart's genius. 'What heavenly depth of feeling, what 
exquisite beauty in that Adagio with muted strings I 
And what rare invention, which could successfully 
follow up one long Adagio with another, introduc- 
tory to the last Allegro ! The pianist announced 
for the evening, Mr^BABCOCK, having sprained his 
bund, could not appear, and Mr. J. C. D. Parker 
kindly voluntcored at the last hoar to play the Trio, 
which he did in a most artistic and acceptable man- 
ner. He is continually improving. Mr. Scbaub- 
STAEDTER sang the beautiful tenor air from " Don 
Juan," almost never heard upon the stage, with ex- 
cellent expression, only marred by the hardness of 
bis voice in certain notes. The little German songs 
were beautiful and \ery nicely rendered. 
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{Sixth Concert, March 3.) 

1— Symphony in D, No. 2, Beethoren 

2— Walu : ** G«iiitffi Scbwin{Fen," Lanner 

3— Ovvriure : *' FelstcninuhU*," K(fiMig«r 

4— Adagio and Kondo, for Clurinecte, S. H. Y. Weber 

Pcrfumicd by T. Schuls 
6— Polka : " Papngeno." On melodies from the " Magic 

Flule," Stnsny 

6 — Gavatinifrom " Nabuccn,*' for Cornet obiigato, Vtrrdi 

7 — Arena Quadrille, ( IkLiniucript) Gartuvr 

That Symphony by Ilaydri is one of his richest 
works, — especially the Andante, with its ingenious 
and striking variations ; the violin solo in one of 
them was made admirably cfTuciive by the combined 
forces of Messrs. Suck and Gaertker. The Sym- 
phony in D was anoiher added to this winter's revi- 
vals of the ever fresh nnd welcome Symphonies of 
Beethoven. We had already hud this season the first, 
the thinl (Eroica). the Hfth, the seventh, a portion of 
the ci)«hth, and now we had the second, which is 
only le«is beautiful than the miracles of harmony 
which followed it. It was quite well played. Mr. 
Sack's playing of lieethoven's romanxa for the vio- 
lin waa an agreeable feature ; so was the solo hj 
Mr. SciiULTZB, the rich, warm tone of whose clari- 
net, so true and so expressive, always charms ua in 

the orchestra whenever ir has a bit of solo. His 
themes from Weber were well-known airs from Frey- 
schiiiz. 

Next week there will be no Concert, as the Muaic 
Ilnll will be occn|)ii'<l bv the great Fair for the Prov- 
ident Assoj-iiuion, wliich wc hope nit our readers 
herciibourK will not fail to attend. On Wednesday, 
March 17ih, a new scries of the Afternoon Concerts 
will commence. 



From my Diary, No. 25. 

Feu. 20.— " Trovator," in Dwighi's Journal of 
to-day), risks, in regard to Verdi, the following 
opinion : — " Probably there was never before an in- 
stance of such astonishing popularity !" He uives a 
list of twelve operas now performing in various the- 
atres in Italy — the Trovatore alone in over a dozen. 

Looking into the ILirmonicon, Jan. 1826, 1 find 
reported thirteen operas of Rossini as being then up- 
on twelve of the Italian stages alone. Upon how 
many others, is not given. Three theatres in Milan 
and three in Naples, were performing his operas at 
the same time. 

My impression — which may be a mistaken one — 
although derived from a somewhat extensive peru- 
sal of works bearing upon the point, is, that in pro- 
portion to the number of operas which they com- 
posed, an equally strong proof of popularity in 
Italy may be found in regard to the works of Ha.sse, 
a century since^-of Paer, of Cimarosa, Pacini, Bel- 
lini, Mercadante, Donizetti, and, at one time, possibly 
Meyerbeer. 

The fact seems to be, that in the search after nov- 
elty, as toon as an opera succeeds upon an luilian 
stage, it is immediately introduced all over Italy ; 
some two or three, not yet worn out, of the last nov- 
elties being kept on hand in case of failure. But 
the novelties soon disappear, and generally that is 
the last of them. 

March 1. — A friend speaking to mo about the 
Handel and Haydn Society, intimated that it is now 
rehearsing Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise," in 
order to "crush out" the performance of that work 
by other parties. I can state from personal knowl- 
edge that last summer the Government of the So- 
ciety, in arranging the programme for this winter, 
placed Mozart*8 Requiem and this work upon it, as 
performances for a single evening. It was imported 
at the same time with " Israel in Egypt," and was 
not sooner rehearsed on account of (he engagement 
of Formes, which compelled a departure from the 
arrangements for the winter. 



this evening at Carl Zbrrahn's bejiejit concert. No 
lover of orchestral music needs to be reminded of the 
debt he owes this indefatigable conductor. It is 
enough to know the fact, that his four Concerts have 
benefited every one except himself; wc all feel, of 
course, that they have benefited him, by still confirm- 
ing his good character as a musician and a man of 
public spirit : then let us show our feeling this very 
night, and follow up the moral by a material reward. 
It will be but a slight return at best, considering all 
wc have received. The programme is attractive 
Spohr's descriptive Symphony has not been heard here 
for a long time. The Festival Overture on the 
** Rhine-wine Song,'* by Robert Schumann will be a 
novelty. He wrote it for the Diisseldorf Festival in 
1853. It brings in voices : a male chorus, to be sung 
by the ** Orpheus," and tenor song by Mr. Kreiss- 
mann. Mrs. HARWoou'a fresh voice, too, will lend a 
feature. For the rest see announcement below. 

In consequence of moving our office, this number 
of the Journal is printed earlier than usual, which 
obliges us to defer an interesting letter from our New 
York correspondent.... "We cannot altogether sym- 
pathize with our Brooklyn correspondent's enthusiasm 
about •' Congregational Singing" — at least as he puts 
it — still less about the merits of the " Plymouth 
Collection " which seemed to us from a hasty glance 
to contain rather large doses of something not very 
far removed from the '* Lilla Linden " style of sacred 
minstrelsy. But of this perhaps hereafter. 

Mr. Ullman announces the engajjcment, for the 
Spring or Summer delectation of the New Yorkers, 
of Mons. MiJSARD. conductor of the famous Musard 
Concert:^ and the Bals Ma^iqiic-t in Paris. At the 
Academy this week they have performed two operas 
of Rossini, Oldto. nnd L*Ifah'ana in Ahjieri, and Hub- 
ert le DiaUe . . . .Tiialbekg and Vieuxtemps have 
been creating a protracted furore in New Orleans, 
repeating there the mnltifarious programme of all 
sorts of Concerts, Soirdes, Mating »8, free concerts 

for the public schools &c., &c The third Annual 

Concert for the Poor, given in Alljany, last month, 
by that generous and devoted mu^iician, Gkorqb W. 
Warren, seems to have been a brilliant affair. It 
was attended two successive evenings by 2,000 per- 
sons, and the scene is described as fairy like, what 
with the floral decorations and the " 100 beautiful 
children" a:$:*emblcd on the stage. The music seems 
to have given unbounded satisfaction. 



HVSICAI. CHIT-CHAT. 

It surely can need no appeal to public gratitude, 
in either of its two forms of a lively sense of favors 
past or of favors to come, to induce a general turn-out 



The death of Signor Labi ache took place at Naples 
on the 23d of January. It was generally known that 
he had been for some time suffering under severe 
indisposition, and that since his last professional visit 
to St. Petersburg he has been compelled to desist 
from the exercise of his public avocations. But the 
medicinal springs of Germany, and the society of his 
distinguished friend and compatriot, Rossini, it was 
said and believed, had in a great decree restored him. 
Naples in the winter, and Torre del Greco in the 
sprini;, were to effect the rest. Signor Lablache was 
considered so far convalescent, indeed, that his name 
was advertised in the prospectus of the French Italian 
Theatre for the actual season ; and the aid of his 
colossal talent was confid^snily anticipated by the 
conductors of the Royal Italian Opera, for the open- 
ing of the new theatre in Bow stn-et. 

The artistic career of Louis Lahiacbe was from 
the outset one of uncheqnered success. The son of 
a French refugee, he was born at Naples on the 6th 
of December, 1794. and at the age of 12 was plnced 
in the " Conservatorio," to be instructed in the various 
branches of music. For music in the abstract, how- 
ever, he did not in his early youth evince any 
predilection. His passion was the stage; and it is 
related of him that on several occasions he ran away 
from the academy, to fulfil en<;agements in the smaller 
Neapolitan theatres. Lablache*s introduction to 
London, if we remember correctly, occurred imme% 
diately after his return to Paris, in 1834. He was 
one of the celebrated four (the others being the 
late Rubini, the retired Tamburini, and the still 
active, hearty, and universally popular Grisi, who 
rehearsed her "farewell" to the English public in 
18.54) for whom Bellini composed, at Paris, his 
famous opera, / Puritani ; and subsequently the 
comic opera of Don Pasquale was written for him, 
in the same capital, by his compatriot Donizetti. 



Perhaps not one of the Italian artists — the imper- 
ishable Grisi herself not excepted — who have reaped 
honor and fortune in this country, ever became a more 
fixed and prominent idea in the putdic mind than 
Lablache. His geniality was infectious— none could 
resist it; and to such a point of familiarity had he 
arrived with his audience that, if anything wai going 
ill, Lablache would seem to be admitted into iheir 
confidence, just as though he had been one of them- 
selves, and — grand artist as all Europe acknowledged 
him — conscious, like them'^elves. that whatever was 
wrong could not be on account of, but in spite of, 
him. Although lately Signor Lablache suffered 
intense anguish from the effects of his malady — which 
we believe was dropsy — not only were there no fears 
of his immediate decease, but. on the contrary, hopes 
were entcrtiiined of his speedy recovery, and schemes 
had been projected for removing him to Naples to 
some place more favorable to his convalei»cence. 
The blow, however, has been struck unexpectedly ; 
the world has been deprived of an artist of the highest 
gifts; and the large circle of relatives and friends 
who are left to deplore his loss must rest satisfied with 
the consolation that his memory will be cheri^hed as 
that of one who aiikc refiectcd honor on public and 
private life. — London Times. 

^ -^-^^^. ► 

SPKCIAL NOTIOK. 
We have moved! — We follow the promotion of 
our worthy printer into new and nobler quarters, and 
for the present our Counting-room and Sanctum will 
be found in the new Savings Bank Building, across 
the way (No. 34 School Street, Room No. 17). 



BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
OARL ZERRAHN 

Would reffpertruilv Hooounce in hi< frii^nd^ nnd the public 

gdiMTHlly chat hii KXTItA CONCKltT, for his 

BENEFIT, will be Kivcn 

On Saturday Evening, March 6, 1858» 

On which ncrnxion Mr ZzRR%ax will pla.r two Sn|o4 on th« 
Flute, being hU firwt appv-iranci* an a Soloigt for five jears. 

Mrs. HARWOOD, and the 

ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB, under the direrrion of 

Mr. A. fCREISSMANN, heve kiadly voluu- 

teered their VMluable Hervioei. 



TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
may be obtained ac the principMl muiic •toren, and at tb« door 
on the evenintc of perfuruiHOce. 

No ricketii Issued for Mr. Zirraho** previous concerts will 
be fpCfived 

Dooit open at 6>^ ; Concert to commence at 7}ii o'clock. 



MK II- ECKHARDT begs leave to announee to the public 
of Boaton and vicinity that he will give a grand Vocal and 
InHtramentHl Concert in the latu>r part of March or the be- 
ginning of April, when he will have the kind assistance of the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society and other vocal and instramental 
aid, la the performance of the 

Hymn of Praise, by Hendelssohiiy 

first time In Boston, entire wir.h grand Orchestra. This has 
been rehearsed by the Society for several weeks (as before 
mentioned in Dwight's Journal of Music, Feb. 18.) Further 
partlculiirs of the concert will be duly announced. 

QT' Every Saturday evening at 7^ o'clock. Rehearsal at 
Messrs. Uallett ft Davis's H'arerooms. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 

^OB PRINTING neatly and piumptly eiecnted at this Office. 



PROG K AM MB. 

rART I 

1— The Consecration of Tones Dr. L. Spohr 

Characreriittic Symphony, frcim a Pneni by Carl Pfelflifr. 

2--Aria; "Ah mou flls," from the '•Prophet," Meyerbeer 

Mr$i. liar wood. 

8— Andante and Variations for the Flute, on Themes from 
"Sonuambula." 

Carl Zvrrahn. 

PART II. 

4— Festival Overture on the *' Rhine- Wine-Song." (first time.) 

R Schumann 
For Orchestra, with Solos and Chorus, sung by the Orpheus 

Glee Club. 

5— Aria : " Qui la voce," from " I Puritani," Bellini 

Mrs Uarwood. 

6 — Serenade, .(Oi pheus Glee Club,) Marschner 

7-— Fantasia for the Flute, on Themes from " La Fllle du 

Regiment," Briocialdi 

Carl Zerrahn. 
8— Overture : " Oberon," Weber 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



PRINTING-OFFICE REMOVED ! 



»«^>«- 



EDWABD L. BALOH 

HAS ranortd hit Kctabltohincnt from No. 21 School Sfcrwt 
to man spacioas tpartments In the New BftTlnga 
Bank BuildinK, No. 34 School btreet, where, wiih 
Um ftddttlonn of niaterlal, and the aid of STEAM POWER, 
ho u prepared to execute all defcriptloDe of 

Jb/LTJ&Xa and JOB I>ItirTTirTC3-, 

with even more thao hU usual NEATNESS, ACCURACY and 
PROUPTNBSS. 

Thankful for paat ficTon, he would reepectftilly solicit the 
ooDtinued patronage of hln frlvnda and the public. 

Bofton, March 6ch, 1868. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHICKERING & SONS 

Ban neelTed the following awards for their exhiUtion of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FKOM THB 

UABsaohiuettt Chariuble Meehanio Atsoeiation, 

FOR THB 

BEST GRAIf DS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

" Vor moat decided and meritorioua ImproTements," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

American Institute, New York, 

FOH THB 

BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

Pennsylrania State Agricnltural Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the niittois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CUICKER- 
INO, and up to the preMnt time has furDished 10,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
State* and in England, they have be«n awarded— 

Eleven Gold 3Iedal8, 
Serenteen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WABEBOOIfIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at thi^ Second Presb. Church), and again 

ORQANI8T OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



MI«LB. GABRIEIiLS DE LAMOTTB has the 
honor to anoounce thnt she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Cla!>Fe9 for the Instruction of Young Ladies 
and HlKses on the Fiiino-Forfe. 
Applications to be made at 55 Uancock Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported fiooB England) 

3^9) Broadway^ NX, 

'LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

Now lieatly^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 

The follotting new volumet : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) $1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95lh PSALM, " Come, let 

ua sing," (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet el.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper). ..63 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 

Do. do. (paper coTers) ..76 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

roft TBI Dirrosiov or 

MUSICAI^ KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART, (with anatomical illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing, .1 50 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, 6 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

65, carefully revised and corrected, 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each, 75 

Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A, NOVELLO, 
380 Broadivay, Nevr York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Sobo Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



0LA66E8 IN PIANO-FORTE PLATING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACn bi'gs iMve to ittate to the citiaens of 
Boston and Roxbury that be is prepared to give instruction in 
Piuno-Forte pla^iog to snull cliuo^es. 

Long experienre and canfful exHminatlon uf the rabject have 
ooDvinced him, that besides the gnrat Mving of expfnie, he can 
offer 9ome particular a'ivanU):efl in xh\» niHDner ot tearhlng, by 
which he hopes the young nudent will be reliered of a great 
deal of weariness whieh accompanies the pmcdre of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

>'or further Inlbrmation apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Uall, Koxbury ; or address at the rouiilc stores of 0. 
Ditson h. Co. or Russell h> Ri«-hardson ; or at this office. 

OcTOBxa, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

lof truotor of th« Piano-Forte, Organ &# Earmonji 

3 II AY WARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence STo* 00 Kii«el«nd Street. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

^mjier of \\i l^mz nni linging, 

IJ. S. HOTEI.. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

iniPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN IflVSI€, 

Ko. 769 BROABWAT, oorner of Ninth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 

C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of ErardU Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Ameriean 

Publications. 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 

Hate JuMt published the folUneing New Mtme .'^— 

80UYEN1R DU BALLET: a Collection of Diaacas amng^ 
for PiMno>Port#, by Carl Bergman n. 

No. 1— liMmonrpux Galop de Pavat, ( D) 4, 40 

No. Z— Polka lloheniienne de Faust. (G) 4, 40 

No. 8- Polka Diabollqne de Faust, (C) 4 ^ 40 

No. 4— Polka Musurka de F>oat, (D) 4, 40 

No. 5-OttlKlU I/Alloggto Mllltaire, (D) 4, 40 

Serenade Polka. (E) 4 Wm RegestelD, 25 

Dinner B«-ll P^lka, ( K) 4 PS. GUmore, 26 

Poeny 8c-br>ttiM'he, ( B flat,) 6 F. W. Smith, 26 

Fairy Tales BrIIIUitt \Valts,rA)5 " 96 

mio Kimono. I^a TraTlata, (0) 4, Gen. B. Ware, 26 

La Norma, (0)7 B Thalberg, 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Ida Fay. Song and Ch«>rus, ( F ) 8, F. W. Smith, 35 

Come o'er the hills to the Sea. Lore. (A flat) 8, '* 26 

The Friends my heart holdf dear, ( A ) 8, ** 26 

Good night to ihee, dmrrst. Serenade. (B flat) 8, ** 26 

What the Spirfc* did In a born. Comic. (D) 3, " 26 

Svias Girr« Svng of Home, (K flat) 8 ** Friedrkb,** 26 

Hark, the Vc^pvr hymn Is siealing, (F) 4,. . .Thomas Ryan, 26 

Rule Columbia. Nattiomil Song. (A) 3, J W. Turner, 26 

Mrs. Ualone. Comin. (G) 8 ^ 26 

1 long to S4« thv smile. Mother, (E flat) 3, " 26 

Sawyrnot my brmntelaiis, (P)3. ** 26 

Mayof theVaUey,(G)8, G«o.F.RooC,26 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND nGURES. 
The letters after the name of earh of the aboTe pleres signify 
the key In vhirb (he piece is wrlrtm. To exprrM the rompa- 
rative difllrulty of execution of dlffi-rent plerre, we have Intro- 
duced a scale of fl(tur«s, running from 1, [wliirh rrpnrseats 
retf fOAy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most dUB- 
eult music] 

DT* For full explanation, see "THE MUSICIAN^S GUIDE,** 
a large quarto of 80 pages, containing the Lile of Thaib«^, 
analysis uf 4000 relebra ted Musical Works, Musical EngraTings, 
and two beaut ilul pieces of Mu.«ic, ftc —a book of gmu Talua 
to ALL Musicuhs. Sent to any addiev on the receipt of roua 
CXSTS in stamps, to defray postage expenses. Direct your 
application to 

RUSSELL io RICBABDBON, 
Fubllahera, 291 Waahlnston Street, Boston. 

CAMPAGNOirS YIOIIH lETHOD. 

ANEW AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD on the Mechanism 
of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requialta 
Explanstory ){emarks. 132 Progiv9»ive Li^mous fur Two Vio- 
lins, end lis Studies for One Violin only. By B. CAMfAQHOU. 
Price f5. 

Published by Oliver Ditson A Co. 277 Washington 8t. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at Wiotbrop Houre, Boston. 



Mr. ZERDAIIELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianist, from Engti^nd, begs to annonnca that 
he will give I^iiroiis on the PiNDO-Fnrte. 

Terms S^50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; S80 per 
quarter of 12 ie».' ni<, one a week. 

Refideijce, 81 Sruitniet street. Or addrees at the Messrs. 
Cbickeriogs', or the mo>lc store of Messrs. Russell & Richard- 
son. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooma at Rev A. A. Miner's Church. . . .School Stieet, Boston. 

Q. andr£ & CO., 

Depot of Foreign and American Mttiie, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andr^, OflV^nbacb, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tioiM of H«>«thoTen's, dementi's, Haydn's and Mniart's worka. 

8ION0R AUaUSTO BENBELARI 

OWes Instmotion in Singing. 

Residence Ko. 80 Pinckney Street. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and in the TIIEOKY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



TERK8 OF ABVERTISINO. 

First Insertion, per line lOets. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent ^00 

Special notices (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Paymenti* required In advanea : for ye^y sdTeitiaemeBU, 
quarterly in advanee. 
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Wm. H. Pry's ftuartet 

At Dr. Guilmette's concert in New York last 
week— the " first Classical Chamber Concert in 
America *X')~^^«'. Fry appeared in the character 
of a violin Quartet writer. His Quartet No. 11 
j was performed; and here is the way in which 
some of the critics talk about it. 
The Courier tS' Emjuirer says : 

Mr. Yry is known to the public as tli« composer 
of some fine concert overtures (so-called) per- 
formed by Jullien's orchestra, and of an opera, 
Leonora^ performed .several years ajro with success 
in Philadelphia, some of the melodies of which 
have won enduring popularity, and ai-e heard 
from such bands as Dodworth's and the Seventh 
Regiment's. He has written much beside ; and 
has published a Stahat Mater, in which there are 
passages the appropriate tenderness and poif»- 
naney of which have not been surpa.s.sed by tfe 
strains of any composer of this generation, except, 
nerhaps, Schubert. The (|U{irtet in question is 
Mr. Fr}-*s eleventh composition of that kind, and 
it awakens in us a strong de.«*ire to hear the ten 
which have preceded it. It would not be a just 
expression of Mr. Fry's moral and mental 
idiosyncracy if it were not eccentric, and vigorous, 
with a current of deep human tendcrncM; and 
It has all these characteristics. As to the eccen- 
tricity, we let that pass on a first hearing. We 
let it pass on the first hearing of a composition 
by Beethovkn or Chopin, why not as well in 
other cases. Eccentricity, when it has the power 
to justify itself, becomes originality. Of the four 
movements in Mr. Fry's quartet, we prefer the 
Adaoioy not merely because of its square melody, 
the leading idea of which is nobly pathetic, but 
because it is, or appeared to us, more clearly 
thought out and more highly finished, while at 
the same time it is less ambitious of novelty in 
mere treatment Mr. Fry is too good a contra- 
puntist to require lessons at our hands ; hut we 
suggest to him that what is grammatical and well 
looking on paper may not be pleasing when put 



into sound, that it is possible to make the inner 
parts of a (piartet too elaborate as well as too 
difficult, and that it is best in writing melodic 
niovements for the ba-^s, (except when the theme 
itself is given to the violoncello) to let them, nev- 
erthcles.^. decidedly mark the fundamental har- 
mony of the pa.ssajre. No elaboration or grace 
of movement can compensate for weakness in this 
regard. Mr. Fry-'s composition abounds in 
thought and in learning, which arc perhaps most 
apparent in the opening movement, an allegro 
agitato in C minor. The instrument* seemed to 
us a little overburdened; but that may have been 
our want of ac<|uaintance with the work, or even 
of sufficient cpiickness of appi-ehension. The 
melodic ideas themselves were fine, original, and 
full of character, and the two subjects were well 
worked out. Instead of a Minuetto or a S^:Ilerzo, 
Mr. Fry wrote a fantastic movement in 2-4 time. 
This we think an error of judgment. In a com- 
position consisting of four parts, two of which are 
sure to be in quadruple time, the ear craves the 
rhvthm of a movement in quick triple time; and 
this is best obtained in the old Minuetto or in the 
Scfierzo with which Beethovkx replaced it 
We con^atulatc the comi)oser on the impression 
which his quartet made on all who heard it ; and 
trust that other compositions may soon be pro- 
duced from the same gifted pen. 

Richartl Willis writes, in his Musical ]Vorl(l:^ 
Fry is a bundle of genius and waywanlness. 
He does not know, himself, whether he likes better 
to do the brilliant and clever thing, or the way- 
ward and eccentric thing. When he takes pen 
in hand, nen-niusical or pen-literary, what seer 
can foretell whero he is going to bring up? — and 
how should any body know V— he does not know 
himself. For this reason. Fry is immensely ex- 
citing and interesting to everybody. If you get 
astride of his Pegasus with him, he may soar with 
you to the stars— or he may lodge you in a tur- 
nijvfield : and one rt»sult is about as amusin^r and 
satisfaitor}' to the mad rider as another." He 
likes, apparently, to upset his own conclusions, 
turn pathos into bathos, and— like Halleck's mu- 
sic-ccasing-when-it-rains-on-Scudder's-balcony,— 
perch a mocking rooster upon the steeple-point 
of a fine lyric. 

Here is a quartet, for in.stance, which, from all 
accounts (for we were most reluctantly called out 
from the concert-room before we had reached 
this point in the programme and had to hear with 
other, but judicious, ears) has a first movement 
which is a veritable nest of snakes— the instru- 
ments coilin«r and sc|uirming and intertwining in 
the most labyrinthian confusion : and yet a Suc- 
ceeding, slow movement, which is a apiare, con- 
secutive, beautiful piece of writing, as though a 
man had come to his senses from previous cham- 
pagne, and now were talking coherent and 
charming sense to you. 

Long live Fry !— He is full of " youth and 
juice"— enthusiasm for Art and glorious charity 
and kindness for all artists— with a fire in his 
brain, (though smoke sometimes envelope it,) 
which makes him luminous when it does clearly 
break forth, and stamps him as a man of genius. 



The father of Fanny Ellsler was for many years 
copyist to Prince Esterhazy, for whom he copied most 
of the works of Haydn. 



Sketch of the Life of lablache. 

From the London Musical World. 

Lamentation for the loss of a great artist is too 
fretiuently accompanied with regn^t that his place 
mav never be supplied. Within our own recol- 
lection how many actors and singers have quitted 
the sc»ene without the remotest chance of leaving 
a succes.sor behind them ! Time was, when on 
the lyric and dramatic stage the disappearance 
of one star was followed invariably by the advent 
of another. The chronicles of the Italian Opera 
and our own theatres will show this. Tlie line 
of eminent tra^iedians was kept up in one un- 
broken series from Betterton to Macready. ITie 
list of renowned singers at the Italian Opera, 
from Pacchierotti and Banti, down to Mario and 
Grisi, indicates no interruption. But here it 
would seem to come to a full stop. What tenor 
or soprano at present on the lyric stage is likely 
to fill the .^eat occupied by Mario or (Jrisi ? Have 
we any barytone lef> worthy to supply Tambur- 
ini's place ? Is not AIlK>ni'the la.'*t of the great 
race of contraltos who figured so conspicuou.*«ly 
in Rossini's operas ? Above all, does it lie with- 
in the bounds of Drobability that a bass singer 
like Lablache will in our time adorn the boards 
of the Italian stage ? Everybody will answer 
these interrogatories without hesitation in the ne- 
gative, and will deplore with us the lamentable 
and unaccountable deterioration of the modem 
stage. 

Louis Lablache was born at Naples on the 6th 
of December, 1 704. He was, as his name indi- 
cates, of French extraction. His father, Nicolas 
Lablache, had been a menhant at Marseilles, 
but removed to Naples in 1 791. He was one of 
the victims of the persecutions exercised a<rainst 
the French by the Italians in 1 799. Afterwards, 
when the Neapolitan kin^^lom was subjected to 
French domination, Napoleon, whose policy in- 
clined him to conciliate all parties, to make atone- 
ment for the ill-treatment offered to his family, 
had the young Lablache placed as a pupil in the' 
Conservatoire of /^ Pietn dei Turchini, at Naples. 
He was twelve years old when he was admitted. 
He commenced studying, at the same time singing 
and playing on several instruments, but appear- 
ed to have little taste or inclination for music. 
He was negligent in his practice, and was not 
cited among his companions for the regularity of 
his conduct An unforeseen occurrence took place 
a few yeai-s after he entered the Academy, which 
revealed the natural bent of his mind, concealed 
up to that time. One of his comrades, on a cer- 
tain occasion, was engaged to play the contrar 
basso at a concert. He fell ill three days before 
the perfoi-mance, and a substitute had to be 
sought Lablache had never played the contra- 
bass© ; he nevertheless oflTered to supply the place 
of his sick companion, and three days' practice 
sufficed to enable him to undertake his part 
His success did not increase his inclination to be- 
come an instrumental performer. He felt that 
his vocation was the stage. Five times he fled 
from the Conservatoire to seek an engagement at 
the minor theatres of the capital. It was during 
these escapades of the young Lablache, if not in 
consequence of them, that a royal ordinance was 
issued, interdicting managers of theatres from 
engaging a pupil of the Conservatoire widiout 
special authority, under penalty of a fine of two 
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thousand ducats, and the closing of the theatre 
for fifleen days. 

Having at length terminated his studies at the 
Conservatoire, and being free to follow the bent 
of his own mind without fear of superiors or roy- 
al denouncements, Lablaithe ac(!eptcd sin engage- 
ment, in 1812, at the San Carlino, one of the 
minor theatres of Naples, as hnffb Na/iolltnno — a 
specimen of which character was presented for the 
first time, a few weeks since, at the St James's 
Theatre, in the person of Signor Carrione. La- 
blache was only in his eighteenth year, when he 
entered upon his first engagement at a theatre. 
Soon afterwards, however, he married a daughter 
of Sig. Pinotti, an Italian actor of great reputa- 
tion in his own country. The following year he 
went to Messina, and appeai*ed again as bulfh 
Napolitann. But this line of characters he was 
not long destined to fill. While at Messina he 
received an offer to sing at Paleniio as pn'mo 
basso can f ante f with which he at once closed, and 
made hi.s debut in an opera by Pavcsi, Scr Marc 
Antonio. 11 is succe&s was so decided as to induf*e 
him to remain at Palermo for live yearsj. Al- 
though removed far from the centre of Italy, 
Lablache was not unknown. Jn.scnsibly his re- 
putation extended, and the administration of the 
theatre of La Scala, at Milan, engaged him in 
1817. He made his appearance as Dandini in 
Rossini's Ceneretitoin. written a short time previ- 
ously for De Begnis, and was received with the 
utmost transjiortjj. Soon afterwarils Mercadcinte 
wrote Eiisa h (Hawlio for him. The renown of 
the young artist now in reality spread throughout 
all Italy. From Milan he proceeded to Turin, 
where he performed Alberto in Paer's Aynese 
with great success. He also appeared in his fa- 
vorite parts in other cities of less note, and in 
1822 returned to Milan. Thence he proceeded 
to Venice, where he remained some time, and in 
1824 accepted an engagement at Vienna. Here 
he eclipsed all his compatriots, and the public 
journals were never tired eulogising the grand- 
eur and quality of his voice, his profound intelli- 
gence, and the truthfulness of his acting. The 
Viennese carried their admiration so far as to 
have a medal struck in his honor. 

After the Congress of Laybach, Lablache ob- 
tained at Vienna an audience of Ferdinand the 
First, King of Naples, who received him with in- 
finite kindness, appointed him singer to his chap- 
el, and gave him an engagement for the grand 
theatre San Carlo. After an absence of twelve 
years Lablache returned to Naples, a different 
person altogether in regard to accomplishments 
and acquirements from the youth who hurried 
away from his native city to Messina to accept an 
engagement as btijfo Napolitano. He was now the 
accomplished singer, tlie finished actor; and all 
6rst-rate parts, whether bass or barytone, were 
his by right He made his first appearance at 
the San Carlo as Assur in Rossini's Semiramide^ 
in which, although the music was composed for 
Filippo Galli, a singer remarkable for the flexibili- 
^ of his voice, he produced a deep impression. 
He stayed two years at the ^eat opera-house of 
Naples, and was not only mcreasino; his fame, 
but makin<^ rapid strides in his art He next ap- 
peared at rarma, in an early opera called Zniray 
Dy Bellini, whose star wasjust beginning to glim- 
mer on the musical horizon. 

In the year 1830 Lablache first appeared at 
Paris, and created a powerfiil impression. His 
talent at once conciliated all grades and all tastes 
of the musical cognoscenti — ^more especially as it 
had not passed the ordeal of a London examina- 
tion. Certainly an artist like Lablache had not 
hitherto adorned the brilliant stage of the Itali- 
eiy. The critics were divided as to the superi- 
ority of his comic and tragic powers, but there 
was no second opinion about the beauty, grand- 
eur and majesty of his voice, his admirable sing- 
ing, his musical instinct, and his noble and 
striking appearance. The first comic parts in 
which he performed at Paris were Geronimo in 
Cimarosa'a Matrimonio Segreto, the Podestk in 
Rossini's Gazza Ladra, Dandini and the Baron 
in Cenerentola, and the old manager in La Prova 
(Tun Opera Seria, His serious characters were 
Henry the Eighth in Anna Bolena^ and Oroveso 



in Norma. His success could not fail to cross the 
Channel, and a London engagement being offer- 
ed to him, we find him making his entree at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on the 13th of May, in the 
same year (1830), as Geronimo in the Matri- 
monio St'trrcto— the first of the *'glorious (juartct** 
who appeared in this country, llubini coming to 
London in 1831, Tamburini in 1832, and Grisi 
in 1833. He returned to London the two follow- 
ing seasons, adding each year new rharacters to 
his rdptrtoire^ but for some cause unknown, or 
unexplained, most probably prevented by his 
engagements in Italy, he did not appear at the 
King's Theatre in 1833. In the season of 1834, 
Lablciche, Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini, united 
their talents for the fii'st time, if we mistake not, 
in La (iazza Ladra^ which was the favorite 
opera of that and the two subsetpient years. In 
1833, he returned to Naples, and in the autumn, 
appeared for the first time as Dulcamara, in Don- 
izetti's L*EHsir dWinore, written especially for 
him, with prodigious success. He returned to 
Paris in 1834, and thence to London in the same 
year, from which time up to the disastrous dos- 
injr of Her Majesty's Theatre in 1852 he was one 
of the greatest ornaments and staunchest suj)- 
porters of the opera in the Haymarket. For 
many years Lablache's time was fiillv occupied 

• • • I 

between the London and Parisian operas and his 
engagement.** at tlie Festival Concerts in the 
provinces. In the season 1850, he succeeded 
Tamburini in the direction of the Im))erial Thea- 
tre at St Petersburg, and remained at the head 
of the administration for five years. It would 
have been well, however, for the art if neither 
Tamburini nor Lablache had ever been tempted 
to the city of snows. It is nearly certain that the 
former lost his voice there, and the death of the 
latter was in all probability accelerated by the 
rigour of the climate. 

In 1854, Her Majesty's Theatre still continu- 
ing closed, Lablache made his first appearance 
at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 9th of May, 
in his famous part of Doctor Bartolo in U linr- 
biere, Mario being the Count, Ronconi the bar- 
ber, and Mad. Bosio mciking her first appearance 
as Rosina. 

For two seasons, Labla^'he did eminent service 
to the cause of the Royal Italian Opera, during 
which time he played the round of nearly all his 
great parts, and appeared in one new character, 
the Tartar Corporal, Gritzenko, in Meyerbeer's 
VEtoiU du Nord, the music of which was alter- 
ed, and the recitatives written for him. Perhaps 
the most interesting event in the history of his 
career at the Royal Italian Opera was resuming 
the character of Don Pasrpiale, in Donizetti's 
popular opera of that name, with Grisi, Mario, 
and Tamburini, the original cast, as it was first 
represented in Paris, in 1843. This was perform- 
ed on Thur^ay, June the 28th. Although 
announced in the prospectus, he was unable the 
following year, from ill-health, to join the Royal 
Italian Opera troupe^ when the disastrous burn- 
ing of Covent Garden Theatre drove them to the 
smaller house in the Strand. Lablache's final 
appearance on the Italian stage took place on 
Thursday, August 9th, in LEtoile du Nord^ the 
last night of the season of the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

Lablache was one of the greatest ornaments of 
the Italian Opera in this or any other age. His 
voice was perhaps the grandest and most power- 
ful ever heard. In depth and extent it certainly 
has been surpasseil ; but for volume and quality 
combined has never been approached. Such an 
organ, indeed, was as eflfective and capable as 
twenty singers in a chorus. Who does not re- 
member how it pealed in the finales and concert- 
ed pieces like thunder in the tempest? No 
strength of band and choir was able to drown the 
echoes of those tremendous tones. The quality 
was no less admirable than the power was stu- 
pendous. Open, clear, and produced directly 
from the chest, without, we may say, one head 
note, Lablache's voice differed essentially from 
all the basses we ever heard. His was, in fact, 
a purely natural voice, and did not seem to include 
one made note. Hence it retained nearly all its 
force and fulness to the last ; and at sixty years 



of age Lablache, in many respects, sang as pow- 
erfully ail ill his best days. Flexibility and 
facility in the voice have never vet been united 
with volume and weight, and Lablache consti- 
tuted no exception to this rule. How he sang 
the music of Assur {Setuiraniidf), or even Figaro 
(Barhierr), we cannot say, never having heard 
him in any one of the parts. We can only sup- 
post* his amazing rapidity and distinctness in 
enunciating the words made amends for his defi- 
ciency in execution. Rapid articulation was one 
of the special merits of his comic singing. The 
celerity, ease, and distinctness with wliich he ut- 
tured a quantity of syllables in a bi*eath was tru- 
ly amaxing. For this reason, if for no other, his 
*' Largo al factotum," which we once heanl him 
sing at a <'oncert, was incomparable. On the 
otlier hand, to slow and grave iiassagcs, the 
gran<leur, breadth, antl innjesty of his voice gave 
immense effect. As an instance, we may cite the 
exijuisite phrfVe, *'Nella bionda," in Leporello's 
song, **Madaiiiina," in Don Gionmni ; the grand 
air, ''La Vendetta," from the A'^czc </* Figaro ; 
the Grand Prayer in Muse in Egitto ; the song 
previous to shooting the arrow in Guiliaumc TtU: 
and sundry passages in Purifoniy all familiar to 
the modern fri'qiienter of the opera. In pure 
alistract singing, ooth from his voice and a judg- 
ment that never led him into extravagance, La- 
blciche had no equal as a ba^s singer. His style 
and metho<l were Ibunded on the best models, 
and his own admirable instincts supplied all else 
that was required. Lablache possessed one ad- 
vantage wiiich few singers can boast of He was 
a good mu.sician. It is strange how many of the 
most renowned Italian vocalists were, and are, 
utterly deficient in musical education. W'hen 
we hear and see such artists as Catalani, Pasta, 
Grisi, Rubini, DonzelH, Tamburini, Mario, and 
others, almost incapable of distinguishing one 
chord from another, we are compelled to believe 
that musical instruction beyond the art of vocal- 
ization is not necessary to become a great sinjjer. 
Liblache, however, was an honorable exception. 
He was in reality a good musician, which was en- 
tirely owing to his having undergone his earliest 
course of education as an instrumental per- 
former. (CoaeluBlon nrxt week.) 

— - - • ■^^^-» — 

Opera in Havana. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
(Feb. 2.) writes : 

Mme. GazzAniga had her benefit last Satardaj 
night, which far surpassed anything of the kind in 
enthusiasm that I ever saw in tiarana. The theatre 
was so full that the authorities forbade the further 
sale of tickets. Her appearance on the stage was 
the signal for immense cheering, and the presenta- 
tion of a gold cap with hundreds of bouquets, pigeons, 
doves, canaries, &c. During the whole opera, par- 
ticulariy in Gran Dio! morir si jovtne ! she was pe- 
culiarly happy. Some barbarian, however, threw 
her a garlic crown. Great efforts were made to as- 
certain the author of the insult, but in vain. After 
the opera was over, the stage was illuminated, and 
she was crowned amidst a shower of fire-works. The 
presents she received and the tickets sold netted the 
handsome sum of $6,000. In addition to all this she 
was conveyed to her hotel in the private carriage of 
one of our titled families, and serenaded by the ar- 
tillery band, the whole winding up with a grand 
supper. 

Mme. Frcz7.olini*s benefit comes off next Wednes- 
day, and promises to be almost as enthusiastic a 
demonstration as Mme. Gazzaniga's. Each prima 
donna is defended by a tri-weekly sheet dedicated to 
the exclusive task of praising the one and criticising 
the other. As the articles are spicy, and accompa- 
nied with good caricatures, these papers sell well, 
and the excitement is kept up. The consequence is 
that these rival parties lose sight of the merit o( the 
different operas in the eagerness to applaud or cen- 
sure one or the other of the two *' donnas." In the 
meantime, Max Maretzek laughs in hi^ sleeve at this 
folly, and fills his pockets. 

The HeraUTs correspondent (Feb. 22) writes : 

Max Maretzek concluded his engagement with the 
Havana opera public last night with a most brilliant 
display of operatic ulent to a full house. BrignoU 
surpassed himself; Amodio was often called out bj 
plaudits long and earnest; Signora Frezsolini was 
enthusiastically cheered, and our own Miss Phillippi 
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was jjrectiMl to the very echo of tlie dome. Half of 
the en;:n^cnient for ihc last abotts wus remitted in 
favor of the opera troupe by the puhlic and govern- 
inent, fur reason of the Hf^liction of (inzzanipa in the 
loss of her huslmnd, (h(; Msirquis of Mahispina, whieh 
put out tlic li^ht of that lirillinnt sinr of llie operatic 
drama. Max Mnretxek has (he title from (he Havana 
public of /je firand Empresurio, and he j^oes from us 
flush in cash and our best (lod speed for his future 
success. The company leave for Charleston, per 
steamer Isabel, on the 25ih, and will play a short 
enga£:emcnt in that city. 



MusiCAi« Lkgisi^ation. — The Maine Legislature 
has instituted the novel and very pleasant feature of 
mominf; eoncerts in Legislative sessions. The Ken- 
9ie6ec Journal says : 

The veteran Messenger of the House, Mr. 
Thomas of Ncwbur^h, has a taste for music, and he 
has discovered an uiiu^^ual amount and variety of 
musical talent amon^; the members. This united 
talent has been brought out in a series of impromptu 
morning concerts before the hour of calling the 
House to order, until, at length, morning singing 
has become a regular institution in the Representa- 
tives' Hall, for the fifteen minutes before the Speaker 
takes his seat. At times the spirit of harmony be- 
comes pervading, when the singinifis specially mark- 
ed by simple melody, and grave Senators and mem- 
bers of the House in large numbers gather round 
the centre of the Hall and join the singing of familior 
tunes in true Congregational style, and the music 
riites and floats and echoes through the Hall with 
fine effect. It partakes, at times, of a truly devo- 
tional character, and is regarded as a most accepta- 
ble exercise to all in attendance at the State House 
during the session, and highly satisfactory to stran- 
gers who happen to be present. 



From my Diary, No. 26. 

March 2. — Mr. Ullman announces an increase of 
prices on account of the great cost in putting the 
" Huguenots'* upon the stage, which will be some 
$10,000. True, he has no assistance from govern- 
ment, and must depend upon filling the three or four 
thousand seats, which the New York Academy is 
said to hold. 

At the Grand Opera in Paris, where the prices 
were, in 1854, $2 25 to the first boxes, and $1. for 
parterre, and where $200,000 per annum must be 
taken at the door, in addition to governmental aid 
to meet the annual receipts, the " Prophet" was put 
upon the stage at an expense of $18,000. The 
house holds at highest prices, $2,335. 

At Berlin, where the aid of government is some 
$250 to $300 to each performance, and where the 
house, at highest prices, can hold but $1,350, we 
find the following in a list of operas put upon the 
stage : 

Nourmahal, $12,500 

Alctdor, 12,.^00 

Prophet, 13.675 

Undine (ballet), U,250 

Camp of Silesia, 19,950 

If the " Huguenots" in New York draw full houses, 
I should think, considering the comparatively small 
number of persons who are in Mr. Ullman's employ- 
ment, that it might pay I 



Florence, Jan. 19.— The largest theatre in 
Florence is the Tcatro Ferdinando, or Paliano, 
as it is commonly called. The building itself oc- 
cupies a square plot of ground in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, and is entirely used for the purposes 
of the theatre, with the exception of a few stores 
and oflices on the ground floor. 

The prices of admission are one liro (twenty 
cents) to the parquette, ten soldi (about seven 
cents) to the gallery, and the remainder of the 
house is portioned off into private boxes, one 



hundred and eighty-eight in number, including 
the two upper rows which constitute the galler)-. 
The prioc of admission to subscribere by the sea- 
son, to the parquetle, is very much lower, and, 
attracted by the cheapness of the article, I en- 
tered my name among the list of Signori Ahuo- 
nati^ as the subscribers are called, and for a sum 
equal to one dollar and sixty cents, I am entitled 
to an admis.sion to the twenty-four performances, 
and to the masked ball at the close of the season. 
This theatre is far more aristocratic than the de- 
lightfully shabby little Goldoni Theatre, where 
vou can eat roast chestnuts during: the cadenza 
of the prima donna, without feeling that you are 
a loafer — a luxurious freedom, I assure you. 
Here, in the parrjuette, the respectable middling 
classes of Florence are to be seen. The seats 
are comfortable and handsomely cushioned, and 
the perfonuances the best that are given in Flor- 
ence. One might naturally suppose that when 
the article is given at such a price it would be of 
an inferior quality. But this is not the case. 
The operas are given here in a style I have nev- 
er seen sur[)assed, and with much more complete- 
ness than in the more famed theatre of the Per- 
goloy of which 1 shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak. 

The perfonnances at the Goldoni take place 
four times in the week, on the nights of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday, the latter being 
the great gala night when the building is crowd- 
ed an hour before the commencement of the per- 
formance. The Carnival season of 1 857-8 opened 
on Tuesilay, the 26th of November, with Elifia 
Velasco, a superb opera by Pacini, and one that 
for a time made me stagger in my Verdi faith. 

This EUsa Velasco was first produced at Ven- 
ice in 1845, under the title of Lorenzo Medici. 
It is so fresh, so original, and combines musical 
science so well with ear-haunting and simple 
melody, that it appears to me astonishing that it 
has not obtained a reputation out of Italy. Even 
here it does not seem to be fully appreciated, for 
it is only performed during the present Carnival 
at Pisa and Florence, while Trovatore and 7rai> 
iata occupy each over a dozen of the Italian 
lyric stages. The story turns on paternal love, 
but is so confused and poorly worked out, that I 
can give you no idea of it, except to observe 
that it afibrds some fine dramatic situations. The 
opera opens with a delicious prelude rather than 
overture, followed by a brilliant yet simple cho- 
rus to the accompaniment of a band behind the 
scenes. The principal feature of the first act 
is a duo for tenor and baritone, which is so differ- 
ent in style, and so superior to the duos in ordi- 
nary Italian operas, that of itself, it ought to 
stamp the composer as a musician of the very 
highest order of merit. In the second act the 
soprano appears, opening with a grand scena and 
aria, followed by a duo by soprano and baritone. 
A concerted piece in the style of the favorite 
quintet in LuciOj only vastif/ svperior to this mas- 
ter-piece of Donizetti, closes the act. The third 
act commences with a strikinsf air for tenor : Del 
lungo Jingere^ and then follows the grand feature 
of the opera, the prison scene, where is music 
that once heard can never be forfjotten. Of 
course no idea of it can be given in words, but I 
can picture to you the scene and the emotions de- 
lineated, and your imagination must fill up the 

rest. 
Imaging, then, the interior of a Moorish prison, 



sustained by massive columns and heavy Moris- 
can arches, and illuminated by a lamp depending 
from the ceiling. The walls are partially cov- 
ered with mosaic work, while in other portions 
prisoners have scrawled their names. The scene 
is at first deserted, but soon enter a company of 
men, with chains on their hands, who have been 
imprisoned with Ferdinand Velasco (the baritone 
of the opera), for supporting the claims of their 
rightful prince, Alfonso, against the usurper, who 
now occupies his throne. After a short prelude 
by the orchestra, the bassi sing in imison to a 
slow minor movement, the tenors responding : 

Perchb si le»iti pas^ano 
Gli istanti del dolore! 
Quella che scmprc cclerc 
Freddrt n'mortaii il core, 
La morte inesorHbilc, 
Tarda per noi si fa. 

After repeating this solemn strain, they turn to 
the walls, and write their own names under those 
of former prisoners, and then returaing, burst 
forth into a loyal strain in honor of their prince, 
and invoke the Lord to defend tlieir cause. 
Ferdinand now appears, and then follows some 
grand music for baritone and chorus, which is, in 
my opinion, only excelled in Italian opera by 
the wonderful chorus writing in Guillaume Tell, 
Elisa Velasco now enters to take a sad farewell 
of her fatlier ; she beseeches his blessing : 

Bless, oh ! father, bless I by orphan child, 
In this sad hour of grief and woe, 
And thy last, dying accents, will infuse 
New cournire in mv heart. 

Then, martyred pnrent. 
Then in my lireast will ever live thy honor. 

And then a hush comes over the audience, and 
to the ohlignto accompaniment of the violoncello, 
Ferdinand blesses his child : 

Protect, oh ! God, this orphan, that in thy hands I 

now confide ; 
Through the troubled sea of life, guide her, O Lord 

Most High ! 

Bless her, thon Father of orphans. 

And the chorus respond : 

Oh God, who art of orphans the Father and Eternal 

Comfort, 
Into Thy hands alone our children we confide ; 

Bless them, thou Father of orphans. 

This scene is unparalleled. Again, the aria of 
Ferdinand bears a resemblance to the blessing of 
Albert by William Tell, before he lets fly the 
doubtful shaft. In these instances both Pacini 
and Rossini have made use of the violoncello, 
than which no instrument in the entire orchestra 
can, under the hands of a skilled and expressive 
player, emit more sweetly melancholy sounds. 
The last act of Elisa Velasco contains a grand 
scena for soprano, a " tremendous" trio finale for 
soprano, bass and tenor. The opera has been 
excellently performed in Florence. TTie prima 
donna Tortolini is a polished and elegant 
singer, not without expression. The baritone 
Cresci is superior to Corsi of the Itcdiens^ at 
Paris, who is superior to our old friend Amodio, 
though they all three possess a peculiar richness 
of voice, which forms a striking resemblance be- 
tween them. The palm must, however, be given 
to Cresci ; his rendition of the benediction scene 
was wonderful. The only baritone we have had 
in America to come anv where near this Cresci 
was Badiali. Then in the tenor Limberti there 
is another wonderful artist, with an immensely 
high tenore robusto voice, and afervidness of style 
and intensity of expression that makes him a sing^ 
er of the first rank, and deserving a more ex- 
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tended fame than that lazy and much overrated 
individual, Mario. The chorus is numerous, and 
eyery member of it acts, as well as sings. In the 
prison scene, there were thirty male choristers — 
and thirty well-trained male voices are capable 
of producing thrilling effects. 

But Elua Velcuco has been withdrawn to make 
room for / Lombardit and Pacini is forced to yield 
before Verdi. It munt be said the latter shines 
but poorly in comparison, for this Lomhardi is 
most decidedly what I should call a brown swjar 
opera : — that is, there is a constant striving afler 
eflfect, and a vehemence of noise, and a repeated 
bolstering up of puny melodies by resorting to 
effects of brass, of bands behind the scenes, that 
have a corresponding effect on the ear to that of 
very sweet, brown, second quality sugar on the 
palate. It is in only one or two instances in this 
opera that Verdi comes up to white sugar mark, 
and then wo will give to him the credit of pro- 
ducing the most refined kind of musical white su- 
gar, that contrasts vividly with the surrounding 
brown. One of these instances is the trio at the 
close of the third act, with the solo violin accom- 
paniment and prelude. The story of the X^m- 
hardi is a fine one, and there are many opportu- 
nities forgramliose effects that one would suppose 
Verdi would have improved. What could be a 
finer subject than the arrival of the Crusaders 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and their cr}- of 
religious triumph as they beheld the sacred city ! 
But here Verdi only gives as common-place a 
little chorus as can possibly be found in any of 
his works. It seems to me the man must have 
been asleep half the time when he composed the 
Lombardi; during the waking moments, he pro- 
duced the grand trio, the opening baritone air, 
the tenor air, and the tenor and soprano duo of 
the second act, and the ** vision scene" and pol- 
acca of the last All the rest of the time he was 
fast asleep, and snoring so hard that he did not 
know how blatant yet insignificant was the music 
he was writing. In one scene he attempts to de- 
pict a battle between the Christians and Saracens, 
working in snatches of the different war-songs of 
each ; but when we consider this attempt in com- 
parison with the effects which Meyerbeer has 
produced in corresponding situations in his Hu- 
guenots and in the Eloile du Nord^ poor Verdi 
appears small, nay, minute and microscopic. 
However, as 1 Lombardi has already been pro- 
duced in the United States by Maretzek, and 
may be familiar to many of your readers, I will 
waste no more time on it Let me, however, say 
that Elisa Kknnbt, a young English woman, 
with a rich, thrilling voice and an impassioned 
method, has appeared as Giselda in I Lombardi^ 
with decided and deserved success. She is a 
first class prima donna. 

The Ferdinando Theatre on the whole may 
vie with almost any on the continent The build- 
ing is large and comfortable, the walls hand- 
somely frescoed, and containing portraits of all 
the modem great composers, poets and dramatists 
of Italy, while the prices of admission are so low 
that it is emphatically a ** people's theatre." 

Trovator. 

New York, March l. — For several weeks 
there has been such a lull in our musical atmos- 
phere, that I have not thought it worth while to 
give you intelligence which could only be nega- 
tive. It would hardly have interested you or 



your readers, to hear what concerts had not tak- 
en place ; that the opera had not returned, etc. 
But Dame Music was only taking a nap, it seems, 
and awoke last week to renewed and increased 
activity. From Monday to Saturday, every day 
brought some musical attraction. Monday night 
the opera re-opened with Puritani; Tuesday 
morning there was LItaliana in Algieri^ and for 
the evening, Eisfeld's concert Wednesday, 
Don Giovanni was given; Thursday, Dr. GiriL* 
MKTTK*s concert, (which, besides being " the first 
classical concert in America," was pronounced by 
the profound critic of the New York Timen^ to 
have been *' the most interesting of the sea^ion") ; 
Friday, lloftert^ and Satunlay morning. Mason's 

Matinee. 

From this galaxy, I will select such stars as 

are worthy of particular notice, and begin with 
£i8F eld's Soiree. Tlie programme promised us 
quartets of Onslow and Beethoven, an Andante 
and Rondo Gioioso^ by ^lendeUeohn, and a couple 
of vocal pieces to be sung by Mrs. Anna War- 
ren, a debutante in the New York music world 
— under that name at least Of this last feature, 
as usual, the least said the better. Mrs. Warren 
has a very fine mezzo-soprano voice, but, in spite 
of having studied in Italy, not the slightest idea 
of managing it. Her instruction is very uncer- 
tain, and her notes waver most painfully. Be- 
sides this, there was a certain want of refinement 
in her singing, which made the morceaux, which 
she had chosen, a canzonetta, by Donizetti, and 
a very insignificant German song by Truber, ap- 
pear still more commonplace than they leally 
were. Again, to quote the above mentioned 
critic of the Txmes^ with a slight alteration : " Mr. 
Eisfeld is always very (tin) fortunate in the vo- 
cal contributions to his concerts." 

Mr. Hoffmann, in the piano part of Mendels- 
sohn's composition, played with his usual excel- 
lence, which places him, in my opinion, first in 
the ranks of our resident pianists. The style of 
the piece, however, (which was not in Mendels- 
sohn's happiest vein) was not calculated to bring 
out his more characteristic powers. He lacked 
the fire and spirit which distinguishes his render- 
ing of Chopin, for instance. He was deservedly 
encored, and played a little composition of his 
own, of less value than others which I have 
heard from him. Of the two Quartets, that of 
Onslow (op. 4, No. 1), hardly bears mention be- 
side the other. The Andante and the Minuet, 
were the most attractive movements. The whole, 
however, was so well rendered, that, as the first 
piece of the programme, and with three other 
numbers between it and its nobler relative, it 
proved quite satbfactory. The quartet of Beet- 
hoven was indisputably the queen of the evening. 
It was the lovely No. 5, of the op. 18 set, in 
which Mozart-like freshness and simplicity are 
already so intermingled with the master's won- 
drous depth and wealth of harmony, as to form 
the most exquisite whole. The Allegro might 
pass for Mozart's, with its quaint melody in 
triple time, so charmingly worked up. In the 
minuet, the beautiful transitions and changes al- 
ready speak of a higher spirit, which in the An- 
dante, with its heavenly melody, its wondrous 
harmonies, and its loveliest of all variations, gains 
the mastery completely. The Finale is the least 
attractive of the four parts, but we need some- 
thing to bring us to earth again after the celes- 
tial strains of the Andante. 



Mason's Matinee was, in point of programme, 
superior to Eisfeld's concert ; but, although the 
players in the former manifest great improve- 
ment every time, they need considerable practice 
yet before they can equal the other quartet 
They gave us, this time, only three pieces, but 
these were all of sterling value. A charming 
(quartet by Haydn, in B flat, which we heard last 
winter, I think, from the Eisfeld part}'; Beet- 
hoven's D major Trio ; and a novelty (for this coun- 
try) in the shape of Mendelssohn's Octet Mr. 
Mason's rendering of his share in the Trio was 
very fine ; but there was, again, as at the last time, 
a great drawback to its effectiveness in the piano. 
This was, again, one of Stein way's, and, though 
better than the one used at the previous Matinee, 
it was still quite harsh, and too loud for the 
stringed instruments. The Octet is a very bril- 
liant composition for a double quartet, i. e. four 
violins, two violas, and two 'celli., — a small sym* 
phony in fact It is ver}* rich in coloring, and 
exceedingly MendclsM>hnish in charwter. Alto- 
gether, this concert was a most satisfactory one, 
and might furnish an example to Mr. Eisfeld in 
one particular, i. e. the absence of any singing. 
Vocal performances certainly vary the entertain- 
ment a little, but unless they are particularly at- 
tractive, the variety is not a pleasant one, and 
had better be dispensed with. 

In connection with these two quartet concerts, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a private en- 
tertainment of a similar nature, which took place 
one evening last week, at the house of one of our 
musical amateurs. The mistress of the family is 
a fine pianist, and frequently plays concerted 
music with some of our resident musicians. On 
the occasion in question, Borkb, Eisfbld, and 
Bergner, had promised their cooperation for 
some quartets and quintets. I had the good for- 
tune to be one of three or four listeners invited. 
But, as at the last moment two of the muacal 
gentlemen disappointed us, the programme was 
changed a la impromptu. An old viola and 'cel- 
lo were brought down from the garret, furnished 
with strings, the rubbish which had settled in 
them shaken out, and found to be very usefal- 
We had a Trio of Mozart, for piano, violin and 
viola, in which the latter was played by an ama- 
teur violinist, while Mr. Burke retained his right- 
ful instrument Then the ever-obliging artist 
made his ^rife (as he has christened his violin), 
sing for us, in two parts of Mendelssohn's exquis- 
ite concerto, in the piano accompaniment of which 

the orchestra was ably supplied by Mrs. . 

And lastly, we had the pleasure of hearing a 
Trio of Beethoven, (No. 2 of his first) set, in 
which Mr. Burke came out in a new character, 
i. e. as a violoncellist, and acquitted himself most 
admirably. So, after all, we lost nothing by the 

failure of the first plan. 

The representation of Don Giovanni^ last Wed- 
nesday, was one of the best, in all its components, 
which I have ever witnessed. Formes, irresist- 
ably funny in the first part of his Leporello- 
career, rouses one's full admiration by his noble 
conception of the later phases of the character ; 
lyANORi, exquisite in her singing and perfect in 
her action ; Car ado Ri, making a more pidns- 
taking and dignified Elvira than any I have ever 
seen; Laoramob, though growing sadly defi- 
cient in voice and delivery, yet always the earnest 
tru&ful actress; Labocetta, with his sweet 
voice, making the most of his rather tame part; 
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and Gassier, with only a trifle too much dignity 
marring the perfection of his Don Juan, all these 
made a most enjoyable en*emUe. I hope you 
will have the opera in Boston before long, so as 
to hear for yourself the attractions it presents. 

Mr. Ullmann is t-ertainly an indefatigable 
impresario, and the public owes him much. Dur- 
ing the last season, he brought out Rossini's Ital- 
iana in Algieri^ and last week he gave us Olello. 
Soon the Iluf/ueuoh are to be produced, with so 
much extra expense and show, that Mr. Ulhnaun, 
in a touching appeal, throws himself upon the 
public and asks permission to increiise the prices 
of admis;«ion. ilow the plan will work, can 
hardlv be foi*esccn. 1 



Nkw York, Mar. 9. — Of our la.st Philhar- 
monic Concert, there is not much to be said 
that is favorable. I never was present at any 
peribnnance which, like this, was without being 
at all inferior, so absolutely unexciting. There 
was but one feature in it calculated to rou.% en- 
thusiasm (which it did), and that was Mme. 
D'Akori's singing. We have never had any- 
thing like it at these concerts. Earnest and ar- 
tistic in everything she does, Mme. d*Angri was so 
fully appreciated on this occasion as to be encored 
after both numbers. The first of these was the 
delicious Voi chi snpete^ from Mozart's ^' Figaro," 
than which nothing were suited better for her 
smooth, luscious voice. It seemed to be even fit- 
ter for it than VetJrai carino^ which assumed the 
encore, and which was not quite as fortunately 
delivered as in the opera. The lady*s other aria 
was Ah ! mon JiU, from the *' Prophet,** which was 
so admirably rendered in every respect, that it 
made me long to hear her in the whole rdle of 
Fid^s. This she repeated in full when encored. 

The great novelty of the evening was the Sym- 
phony, which was by Ferdinand Hiller, and has 
been, as the programme told us, ** performed 
with great success in Germany.** From the 
same source we learn, too, that it was lent (in 
manuscript) ta the N. Y. Philharmonic Society 
by the composer." I must confess that it rather 
disappointed me, aAer the idea of Hiller*s com- 
positions, which his reputation had given me. It 
appeared, also, to fall dead upon the audience. 
The chief impression which it left upon me was 
that of its tameness. Tlie onlv movement in 
which any spirit is to be discovered, is the last. 
In this, too, the melodic element is better repre- 
sented than in its predecessors. In these, in fact, 
it is sadly deficient ; nor are the harmonic com- 
binations and effects striking enough to supply 
the other deficiency. It is, altogether, an unin- 
teresting work, and one in which you ^vill discov- 
er but little more at the fourth or fifth hearing, 
than at the first ; a pretty good proof that there 
is not much in it to be discovered. Very differ- 
ent this from a Symphony by Beethoven or Mo- 
zart, where the twentieth, or even fiftieth hearing 
will bring out new beauties, hidden before. The 
Overtures were a ** Faust*' by Lind paintner a 
noisy, rather common-place affair, and Beetho- 
ven's ever beautiful " Coriolanus,'* which was, 
however, greatly marred by the want of spirit 
which, emanating apparently from the Symphony, 
characterized the performance of the orchestra 
during the whole evening. The instrumental 
solos were in the hands (and mouth) of Messrs. 
Mason and Kibfer, the latter a most skilful 
performer on the clarinet He played a very 



pleasing, melodious composition by Mr. Eisfeld, 
which we heard ftH>m him a few years ago. Mr. 
Mason rendered with his usual excellence, two 
movements from a Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra by Henselt and interesting work, but well 
adapted to the spirit of the ocrcasion by being 
singularly quiet and calm. 

On that evening, for the first time, I remounted 
Olympus, and mingled with the *' gods." My ex- 
perience leads me to think that they have decid- 
edly the advantage, in our Academy, over the 
rest of the audience ; for not only does the or- 
chestral music rea<;h them in such a blended vol- 
ume as to produce an entirely different eff*ect 
fi-om that it has below, but every note of a solo 
instrument (even the piano), and every breath 
of the voice is heard as distinctly as if you were 
witliin two feet of the stage, instead of perhaps 
two hundred. One has a queer feeling in look- 
ing down from there, however, and I would 
hardly advise any one inclined to dizziness, to 
venture up there. 

The ** Huguenots'* was brought out with groat 
splendor last night, and, in spite of the increased 
prices and a severe snow storm, the house was 
quite full. The daily papers, however, can give 
you a better account thereof than I can, as I was 
not present 1 

gujjjght'a Jottpal of JKusic. 
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Onr Journal— New Arrangements. 

We are about to be emancipated. We have 
found a publisher. Henceforth we shall be what 
for six years we have longed to be, simply the 
Editor and not the Business Manager of our 
Journal. Ever since we started it we have united 
all the functions of editor, business manager, 
clerk, collector and pay-master in our own person. 
This has been a heavy weight, full of untold 
annoyances, and sadly interfering with the full 
and free carr}'ing out of those very editorial ideals 
which we. had most at heart. Neither in the high 
sense nor in the popular sense, neither to the 
exacting few nor to the many who require '* milk 
for babes'* in Art, has our paper been all it would 
have been, had cares of business lefl us more free 
hours for thinking out and serving up all the right 
varieties of matter. Of this short-coming no one 
has been more conscious than ourselves; our main 
reliance meanwhile has been in the evidence of 
true intention, in the spirit of impartial loyalty to 
Art, which we are assured has first and last shone 
clearly through these columns, and in such not 
altogether hopeless approximation to our design 
as, with the aid of noble helpers and contributors, 
we have in spite of all been enabled to make. 
Now we shake off* the business chains, and shall 
be more tree to think and feel and write and seek 
welcome and instructive access to the sympathies 
of a much larger circle of readers. 

On the third of April Dwiqht*8 Journal 
OP Music will enter upon its Sixth Year and 
Thirteenth Volume, under the auspices as business 
managers and publishers of Messrs. Oliver Dit- 
SON & Co., well known as the most extensive 
music-publishers in ' the United States. They 
have abundant means of adding to it many desi- 
rable elements which we alone could not They 



will double its number of pages, without increas- 
ing its subscription price. They have agencies 
by which largely to expand its circulation every- 
where and make it widely sought and read. But 
it will be *' Dwight's Journal of Music" still; with 
the same Editor ; the same pledges of a high, 
impartial, independent tone ; the same contribu- 
tors, and more ; the same title, form and general 
beauty of external st>de ; and with the addition 
of new claims to a more general regard. What 
we have done that was useful, we shall still do 
better, we trust, than before ; old friends shall 
still know where to find us without turning aside 
from that true and upward way in Art in which 
they have kept us company, or led us while they 
seemed to follow us; and new friends we hope 
will welcome us when they find that we have 
words and sympathies for them more than they 
have hitherto perhaps supposed. 

We hope, therefore, that all our old firiends and 
substrribers will stand by us, and will enter with 
us upon this new era of our musical journalism. 
Let your good cheer conduct us through the 
change ; continue to ** assist'* in the experiment, 
and so help it, spiritually and materially, to a good 
issue. We, on our hand, are confident that we 
shall stand in a much better position than ever 
heretofore to serve the truest interests of Art and 
Music in this country. 

Spbcial RKQUBST.^Not quite yet can we shake off* 
all the chains of businesn, — especially not the galling, 
thankless duties of collector. That is the fault of 
many of our Subscribers and Advertisers, who are de- 
linquent in their duty to us. It is all important to us, 
and we most respectfully and earnestly request, that 
those who owe us for the current year (ending this 
March 27th), and for years before this, will instantly 
remit the amount of the bills sent them to the ad- 
dress of J. S. DWIOHT. 

Gongregatioiial Singing. 

On the principle of Audi alteram partem, we 
cheerfully give place to the following, in which 
we think there must be some truth. 

Brooklyn, March, 8, 1858. 
J. S. Dwight, Esq., — Dear Sir : I desire to offer 
my earnest protest against the position taken by yoar 
Brooklyn correspondent of last week upon the sub- 
ject of conjsregational sini^ing. More especially do 
I repudiate the landation of the mu^jical performan- 
ces in Plymouth Church. As a victim to torments 
only to be appreciated by one who has in his tempe- 
rament Mome sensitive nei$s to chords and discords, I 
cannot patiently hear snch a panegyric pronounced 
upon the authom of ray misery. I am not whimsi- 
cally sensitive nor ovcr-expccrant when I attend 
public service; but when spiritual songs become, as 
in this instance, a Babel of noise — when to an organ 
('un>tiiationally afflicted with the rickets and forever 
possessed of a quinsy in every one of \U throats, is 
added a stentorian alto in which quantity is exemp- 
lified and quality ignored — said alto resolutely keep- 
ing some few seconds below the pitch ; some collapsed 
hiisses, and a few straining tenors who never attain 
the summit of their ambition, nor the pitch, and into 
the months of this motley choir is put a tune which 
seonis a compromise between " We'll not go home 
till morning!" and '*Down amonf? the dead men," 
I am in utter misery, and welcome the confused 
bourdonrumnnl of the congregation as a grateful screen 
between my ear and the horrible, excruciating 
sound. It is not much short of amusing to cast a 
glance of the eye around during the distressing per- 
formance, and notice here and there faces which you 
perhaps recognize as habitues of the Philharmonic, 
now wrought up to the frenzy of despair. One can- 
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not bat think of insects with pins ran through them. 
Sir, the gratinp of a comb or the sensation of a flan- 
nel blanket T>ctween the teeth, would be sweet and 
toothing after the performances of Plymouth Church 
choir. There is much simihirity between the '' time" 
mentioned and the precision with which raw recruits 
perform their evolutions. Most assuredly to sing in 
snch style, such music is little short of blasphemy. 
Sarelj no one would think of such iin oflfertorlnm to 
a man of distinction — how much less to Him who 
embodies in himself all harmonies. Sir, I be^: of 
yoUf by the obligations incumbent on you as in some 
sort a leader ol the public notions upon this subject, 
to rebuke snch rctrogade ideas — to hIiow the higher, 
sabiimer Btandarif~ofch«rcli worship through music, 
and utterly confound those who prate of choirs led 
by "professors" (of chemistry or geoloj;y) and the 
Tast noise of congregational singing. Ah, what a 
day shall that be for mankind, when in temples suited 
for the worship of the Soul of Beauty there shall 
go np from concordant voices songs of devotion 
which shall exalt every sense ! Then, when man has 
learned that it is not volume alone which constitutes 
devotion, we shall have music truly exercising its 
appropriate influence upon mankind. Avaunt, then, 
Dpon those who would retard that day by callousing 
themselves to such distorted efforts as are weekly 
witnessed in Plymouth Church. 

Malaccincio. 



Mr. Zerrahn's Benefit Concert. 

There was a large assembly at the Music Hall last 
Saturday night, and had the weather not been so in- 
clement we doubt not the hall would have been 
filled completely. As it was, it was quite an enthnsi- 
attic and successful entertainment, and the excellent 
conductor reaped from it some substantial benefit. 
The selections did not average of so high a charac- 
ter at at the last two concerts, but they were generally 
fine and quite acceptable. Of course variety was 
more sought on a benefit occasion. Spohr's Picture 
Symphony, LHe Weihe der TOne (" The Consecration 
of Tones") has been often heard here in past years, 
bat not recently. A translation by C. B. Burckhardt 
of Pfeiffer's Poem, gave the listeners the thread fol- 
lowed in the musical allusions, and aided much the 
general onderttanding and enjoyment of the music. 
We do not think it a great Symphony, bat it is full 
of artistic and poetic beauties, and is one of the best 
works of a matteriy musician. There is certainly 
loroething very charming in the flowini;, graceful 
melody with which sounds as it were first melt into 
mnsic in the first movement, waking up all the songs 
of birds, and streams, as it flows on ; the labyrin- 
thine interweaving of the parts is most artistic. 
Very noble, too, and solemn, are the religions Cho- 
rales introduced ; and that military march is one so 
captivating that we wonder all the bands have not 
got hold of it : — spare us, however, from hearing it 
reduced to the monotony of mere brass! 

Robert Schnmunn's Festival Overture on the 
Rhein' Wein Liedy was the novelty of the occasion. 
Composed for the Duoscldorf Festival of the Miin- 
nerchor Societies of the Rhine region, its idea was 
to form an overture to a festival, to all the music 
that would follow, instead of to an opera. Hence 
for a pervading theme, he takes the popnlar old 
**Rhine'Winc Song," and after sufficient introduc- 
tion, and less and less remote allusion, and contra- 
puntal working up among the instruments, he brings 
in a male chorus and a tenor voice, who sing it, 
somewhat after the manner of the " Choral Sympho- 
ny." There was mnch that was beautiful and g^and 
in it on first hearing, and we were greatly interested, 
bat should not call it one of Schumann's happiest 
inspirations. In its strength it wns, neverthcles!^, 
refreshing after Spohr. The solo was well sung by 
Mr. ScBBACBSTADTER, and the choruses by the " Or- 



pheus Club," led by Mr. Krbissuanh, whose voices 
blended far more beautifully in the MuNic Hrtll than 
in the Melodeon. The same was ohscrvnhle in their 
singing of Marsrhncr's Serenade, and of that much 
nobler, richer strain of harmony, the Wanderers 
Nachtlied by Lcntz. Never have the "Orpheus" 
done themselves more credit. — But to return to the 
orchesiral pieces, the ever welcotne " Oberon" over- 
ture, which closed the concert, was the most delight- 
ful feature, the one thing perfect, of the evening. 
Like all the orchestral pieces it was finely rendered, 
with more subdued and sympathetic tone in the 
brass instruments than u»ual. 

Mrs. Harwood sang Ah ! mon JVs with admira- 
ble effect. Her fresh, true, firm and penetrating 
voice seemed to convey ju.sl the right color of every 
note, whether in the soprano or contralto region ; 
phrasing and dramatic accent excellent. Qui la voce 
was less perfect, yet indicated rare powers of execu- 
tion. 

Mr, Zekraiin, in honor to the occasion, appeared 
for once, after five years' suspension, in his old char- 
acter of a fiutist. (What a charm his flute always 
used to lend to the old Gcrmania Orchestra!) In 
two elaborate solo«, with orchestra, one an Andante 
and variations from La &»nnamhtiia, the other a Fan- 
tasia on themes from La Fille du Rfffiment^ he proved 
himself still as perfect a master of his instrument as 
we have had among us, and both his appearance and 
withdrawal after each piece were the signals for most 
hearty and prolonged applause. 



The Ladies* Fair. 

Never has the beautiful Music Hall looked more 
beautifully than this week. The Ladies have ttiken 
possession of it for their Charity Fair, and under the 
tasteful superintendence of Mr. Sncll, the architect 
of the Hall, it has been transformed. The long rows 
of seats have disappeared, and in their places have 
risen graceful pavilions of colored, striped awnings, 
such as we see in Venetian and Oriental scenes upon 
the stage and in pictures. A pyramid of fragrant 
flowers rises in the centre of the hall, and the stage is 
bowered in evergreens, over which looks the statue of 
Beethoven, the noblest ornament of the hall. Two 
bowers rise, pagoda-like, on either side, one enshrin- 
ing the Post-mistresses, whom no administration 
could have the heart to rotate out of office : the other, 
a Temple of Flora, where surely the goddess presides 
in her own person over the flowery treasures, and the 
eye of the buyer forgets to watch the safety of his fra- 
grant purchase, lost in admiration of the presiding 
genius of this fairy-like pavilion. 

At the feet of Beethoven is an aquarium, full of lit- 
tle monsters of the deep, crawling and swimming in 
their transparent dwelling, and looking quite happy 
in the illusive glare of gas-light. 

The floor, the balconies, every seat, every available 
foot of standing room is crowded in the evening to 
excess, and the scene is as gay and picturesque as can 
be imagined. No end of pretty and costly things 
crowd the tables, but we cannot tell anything about 
them, for you look at the vendors, and not at their 
stock in trade. For there they sit, elegant matrons, 
fascinating the crowd scarcely less by their alluring 
tongues than the beautiful wives and lo\cly maidens 
over whose heads fewer summers have passed. "We 
might perhaps, after the fashion of newspapers, go 
through the alphabet of fair names, but we doubt 
whether we could get beyond the letter C, nor dare to 
say whether Mrs. or Miss should bear away the palm 
of beauty. 

On Thur?.day evening Miss Fat delighted the vast 
audience with her exquisite vocalism. The unwonted 
sound roused from slumber the feathered warblers in 
their gilded cages, who raised their heads from be- 
neath their wings, and were fired to emulous rivalry 
by the sound. The higher the voice of the silk-clad 
singer rose, the more bird-like her runs and trills, 
the louder rose the clear responses of the feathered 
chorus, beginiiing always when the lady had a few 
bars rest, ringing out in full chorus and subsiding into 



an approving silence as she began again. (An exam- 
ple worthy of imitation by all people who go to con- 
certs. The birds understand what is due to the sing- 
er.) The audience was equally delighted with the 
lady and the birds. The former was recalled from her 
cage as often as she retired, to receive the applause of 
the listeners, and the birds ar« there in permanent 
session. 

But we forbear, — and in the name of sweet Charity 
adjure all our readers to go before it is too late, and 
help the good work. 



Concerts are few in Boston for ft week or two to 
come ; while of Opera there i^ none, and m yet no 
speck upon the far horizon, so big as a man's hand, 
of approaching rain. This week onr noble Music 
Hall reveals one of its finest capabilities, and serves 
Art and Charity at once, both day and evcningr, by 
the Ladies* Fair. It is the loveliest spectacle of the 
kind, the most artistic and fairy-like, that we ever 
beheld. From the balcony, free from the presence 
of the crowd, you can feast your eyes and sonl upon 
it for hours All forms of living, growing, artificial 
beauty there combiue in richest, sweetest harmony. 
And there is mu«lc every evening : sometimes a band, 
sometimes singers ; once Miss Fat, accompanied at 
the piano, by Sij*- BE!VDELARr. sang to the dense 
stand inir crowd of upturned faces, to the delight of 
all. To-night there will lie mnsic of some kind 
(there arc hint< of an orrhe«*tra), and this most bcan- 
tiful and fruitful Festival will close Next Tues- 
day is the ME!fi>KL8SOHir Qui!fTBTTB Club's 
night at Chickering's, holding out choice attractions 
to the lovers of true classical mnsic, for which, see 

announcement IhsIow The Afternoon Concerts 

of the Orchestral Vkiov are to be resumed next 
Wednesday afternoon, with a good Symphony, over- 
ture and sparkling varieties, as nsual Mr. Al- 
fred Hill's Complimentary Concert, so mercilessly 
scattered by the storm a few weeks since, is now 
fixed for next Saturday evening, and will lose no 

interest by the postponement Mr. Eckiiardt'b 

first public production here of Mendelssohn's Labge- 
tang, or " Hymn of Praise," is announced for Satur- 
day, the 27th, at the Tremonl Temple His choir 
will be composed of members of the Mendelssohn 

Choral Societv The German Trio's fourth 

Concert takes place to-night 

The hot months are coming, with dog-days and 
brass mnsic, and our readers will be glad to learn 
that a movement is on foot to furnish Boston with a 
genuine old-fashioned Band, with reeds, French 
horns, &c., instead of the usual coarse monotony of 
cornets and Sax-tubas. The " Gcrmania Military 
Band" propose to increase their number to thirty in- 
«truments, and were to organize this week for prac- 
tice with seven clarinets, two flutes, two bassoons, 
four French horns, four trumpets, &c., &c., to the end 
of keeping them-^clves in readiness for any calls for 
band mu«ic of a better order than mere brass ; such 
as evening concerts on the Common, serenades, civic, 
processions, festivals, promenade concerts in the Mu- 
sic Hall, as well as military parades. This involves 
for them a large expense for new uniforms, instru- 
ments, &c., which the Band are not able to incur in 
anticiptation of cngogemcnts ; and to meet this they 
will soon give n Gnind Military Concert in the Mu- 
sic Hall, which it will become all who are weary of 
the age of brass to patronize. 

Mr. Barrt, a young artist of decided talent, has 
just executed a capital and most speaking crnyon 
portrait of our " Diarist," which all the readers of 
these pages must be interested to see. They should 
know how " Brown" looks, after so long tasting the 
flavor of his quaint and charming fancies, reminis- 
cences and pertinent opinions and suggestions with 
regard to all things masical. The picture may be 
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seen At Mr. Barrv's !«tudio in Lil)ertv Tree Block, 

corner of Washinjrion and Es'^cx streets Our 

Gertnnn '* OrpbeuH Club" are prcpnrinj; st>on to ^ivo 
a Conrcri of Sacred Music, including some of the 
Chorals hy B.'ich, whidi oii;!ht to be snn«r more or 
less hv all oiir Chonil Societies, by way of hoMinir 
up a hi;rbcr .standard in the {jcm'rnl wash and deln}.rc 
of bad psalmody The " Orchcj«tral Union" im- 
proved their occasion last Wednesday by pix'injr or- 
chestral concerts, afternoon and eveninjr, in Woi*ces- 
tcr. Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was pbiyed entire 
— the first time, fancy, that any entire Sympliony has 
been heard in the "riihtl districts.". .. .A '* Grand 
Opera Concert" was jrivcn at Manchester, N. H. this 
week, by Mr. G. W. Sxhatton, the music consisiinc 
of eleven of the principal pieces from his new Amcr* 
ican Opera, " The Buci-ancer." The words and 
sketch of the libretto, written by Mr. Jamrs Frank- 
lin FiTTS, as piven on the projrrnramp are patheti** 
and romantic in the cxtrcnif, and are founded on the 
adventures of the famous Crti>tain Kidd. The 
, Manchester criticj: seem delijihted with the inu<ic. 

The *' Huiruenots*' ha" l>ecn a jrrcat success at the 
New York Aonlemy. Fry*s "Leonora" will come 
next. — Marf.T7.kk, fresh from Charleston and Ha- 
vana, opens at the Philadolfihia Academy on Mon- 
day, with Gazz \Ni04 in Im Favon'fa. 



The following i«< a list of the additions to the Li- 
brary of the Harvard Musical .\ssoeiation, during 
the past year. 

Tnn LiFR OF HAVt^RT.. By Victor Schrelcher. pp. 

444. London, 18.>7. 
Don Giovanni. (Score.) Leipzig;. 

A Si5t,i?cTioN OP Ancirnt Psalm Mrlodibs, by F. 
E. Oliver, pp. 42. 

(Pronented by Dr. P. E, OWrtt ) 

Bacii'9 Werkb. Vol. vi. 

(Presented ^ Nathan RinhRrdton.) 

Dwionx'a Journal of Music. Vols, ix., x. 

The Castle in the Wilderness. (George Sand.) 

Annual Reports nf the Sacred Harmonic Society, 

London, from 1837 to ISo-), inelusive. 
Catalogue (and Supplement) of the Library of the 

Sacred Harmonic Societv. 
Prospectus of the Grand Handel Musical Festival 

at the Crystal Palace in 18.57. 
Analyses of the Oratorios, the Messiah and the 

Creation, Moxart*8 Requiem, and Mendelsisohn's 

Hymn of Praise, written for the Sacred Harmonic 

Society, by G. A. Macfarren. 

(Presented by Dr. J. B. Upham.) 

CECILIA, eine Zeitschrift fiir die Musikalische Welt. 
Gottfried Weber & 8. W. Dehn. Berlin. 13 vols. 

Collection des Septtiors, Sextuors, Quintetti, Qua- 
tuors et Trios pour In<»truments a Cordes, de Beet- 
hoven. Reduits pour Piano Seul. 21 Nos. 

Boston, Jan. 18, lSo8. 



Paris. — ^There is something rotten in the state of 
the administration of the Theatrc-Italien. With 
such artists as Mario and Alboni, if properly manag- 
ed, no establishment should fall off in its attraction. 
M. Cahado seems to have wearied his public with his 
ventures on new prima donnas, not one of whom has 
been a success ; and vet lie persists in adhering to his 
faith in riebu^ antes. Flotow's Martha la in rehearsal, 
for Mademoiselle Saint- 17 rbain, and will be shortly 
brought out. Madame Nantier-Didi<?e has a part in 
it. Griai is expected next month, and a new impetus 
will be piven to the performance. The theatre will 
remain open during the whole of the month of April. 
La Gazza Ladra^ Don Giovanni, and // Giuramento 
are in rehearsal.— Mr. Ambrose Thomas' lively opera, 
Le Caldf has been revived at the Op6ra-Comique with 
success. The principal parts are sustained by Mdlle. 
H^ritier, Mad. Decroix, MM. Faure, Sainte-Foy, 
Ponchard, and Nathan. Fra Diavoh is performing 
three times a-week without any decrease of attraction. 
One of the great features of the performance, on the 
occasion of Madame Ugaldtr's benefit, will be the 
appearance of that accbmplished danseuae and great 
favorite of the public, Mdlle. Fanny Cento.— The 
mother of M. Gounod, composer of the new opera, 
Le Medecin malgre lui^ lately brought out at the 
Th^&tre-Lyrique, died the day following its produc- 



tion. — Herr Richard Wagner has arrived in Paris, 
having been engaged, it is said, to bring out Tan- 
h(tiiser at the Grand-Op^ra. 



London. — Tm Zinpnm is the ti»le civen to the 
Italijin version of Mr. M. W. Balfe's popular opera 
of the Boheniijin Oirl produced in its new form, for 
the first time in this country, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, on Saturdav Feb 6. The cast was as 
follow*: — Count Arnlieim, Siirnor Belletti ; Devils- 
hoof Signer Vialptti: Florostein. Sijrnor Mercuriali: 
Thsiddcu*. Sicnor Ginirlini; Arline, Mile. Picro- 
lomini; Queen of the Gipsies, Mile. Saunier. 

In the last ten venrs the Sacred Harmonic Society 
has piven 196 confcrti. more than one fourth of which 
have been devoted to EHjah. The Afessiah has been 
piven 48 times within the same period. Hand«»r8 
S(tmson xvns to be eivcn on the 3d iiist . Sim«« Reeves 
snstaininjr the tenor part. 

The foMowinjr was the pro«jramme of one of the 
last Crystal Palace Concerts, and i< a fair specimen 
of the profframmps which have been jriven every 
Saturday for months: 

Overture (Athalle) — Mendelssohn; Aria. "Ah. 
perfido." Madame Horchardt — Beethoven ; Fantasia 
for violin. Mr. Watson — Pcrrv; Sonc, "Fruhlinirs 
Ton«te " Herr Deck — Lnchner; Symphony No. 4 — 
R. Schumann; Duet. " O lieto momenio!'* Madame 
Bornlinrdr and Herr Deck — Bnieldieu; Scherzo from 
Svmnbonv No. 1 — Mendelssohn; Sone. "T dreamt 
that I dwelt." Mndrmie Bondinrdt — Balfe : Baccha- 
nalian SoML'. Herr Deok — Dorn ; Triumphal March 
from the trniredy of Tnrp^ia (first time of perform- 
ance) — Beethoven. Conductor — Mr. A. Manns. 

Miss Ararklla GoDPARn is ajjain reapinjj fame 
by her performance* of clnssiral^ music. Her pro- 
cramme for Feb. 2, was as follows : 

J'onaffi In F mnjnr. PI inofnr** sTirt VIoHti Hajdn 

Grand Sonatu \n fl miii'-r, ♦» T»(dnne Abltandonnta." 

f f»r«»nn Tr^srlr.t ), Op. 60 ClementI 

Prehidn and Fnuii*. in A minor (A In Tnivnfelln.) from 
Book 9 of P. C. Or.oofnkprl'u " riomplefe Col- 
Iprflon of rh« PiMnoffirtP U'orks of Baeh". . .J 8. Much 

rtrand Sonnti in "E m^Jor, Op ?4 Weber 

Grand Trio In C fiat, Pianoforte, Violin, nnd Violonci'llo 

^ Beethoven 

Havdn's sonat:* (savs the Mm. World) was played 
to perfection by Miss Goddard and M. Sainton, one 
of the mo-it consummate masters of the classical style 
now livinjr. The freshness and vijror of this work — 
which, thoush it has no mmirt and trio, is on an 
extended plan— are remarknhle, and the wonder is 
that it should have been so lonp neglected. The 
sonata of dementi is the irrandest and most larpely 
developed of all the pianoforte compositions of that 
very eminent master. Eiich of the three movements 
is in the minor kev, and yet the sonata, as a whole, 
exhibits an extraordinarv variety. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



3liluertii5£inettts. 



FOUItTU SEASON. 

Mr. CARL GAUTNKU announce- thnr the FOURTH MuMral 
Sol rp«* will take pl«r<» at M-'Mrs Chirkerln^'-* Roomff. THIS 
EVENING. March 6'h. nwlpfc-d hv Mi-o HARDWICK, and 
Meosrs. T. II. IIINTON nnd C. EICHLEU. 

nef-rhorcn'H C minor Trio for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, 
and Trio by Fc»ca. will be ^>erforroed. 

?♦•€ propramme* nt niuMc gforfn. Cencert at 7M preclpelv. 

Ticket* to set of Six Concert*, «3 Half set, «1 50. Sinirle 
ticker f I. . B 



CHAHBER CONCERTS. 

NINTH SEASON. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUTNTFTTE CLURS SeTenth Cnn- 
cerr will rMkw place od TUESDAY EVFJXINO, Mar. 16, at 
MePfir«. CfUCRERixo's Rooms. They will be asKiiired by Mr. 
J. C. D. Parrp.r rUnltit. 

BeethoTen*8 No. 3. Id 0, of the RaRMnmoufTiiky Quart4>tte9— 
Grand PUnoTrioIn E flat, hv Schubert— MendelsKohn^s Piano 
Viiriarlonfl In £ flat, etc., will bo performed. 

See proxrArauic at niuJilc Rton*fi. Concert at 7K preclaely. 
^ Half I»rt.ki»«e of Four Tickets, Two Dollar*. Single ticketii, 
75 cents each. 



TO PUBLISHERS. 

The nnderffid^ned, In ronM>qiienee of a change of publliiherB, 
will rclinquldb the printing: of the Journal of Mu.«ic after the 
iRt of April. Il«* \9 now prepnred to contract for rhe printing 
of a papt^r of giniliRr pXte and »t\ le, on very favorable terms. 

He would fake this oppori unity to return hi» thanks to the 
Musical Profe.'tiion for the libeml patronnf^ exrended to him 
In years pa.n, and would he happy to see them, and any others 
who may hare occasion for his serrlces, at hij* NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL OFFICE. Sttvimrs Bank Building, 84 School St. 
where he has every requisite for FINE JOB PRINTING. 

EDW. L. BAI.CH. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

-A.3Sr3>TOTJ2SrOE 

That they will Issue on the 8d of April, and eontlnne to pnb- 

llsb eTery week thereafter, 

gtotg^t's lounxal of '^mxt. 

Etch number will eontain bixtbbv paqcs, of the same 
handsome quarto form and the same beauty of ezterowl style , 
which have heretofore characterised the Journal of eight pages* 

From two to four ptges each week will be filled with Choioi 
Music. 

The literary contents will, as hereloforef relate mainly to 
the Art of Mosic, but with glances at the whole World of Art 
and of Polite Literature ; including, from time to time — 1. 
Critical Rj*vIi>ws of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with timely 
Analyses of the notable Works performed, accounts of their 
Composors, &c. 2. Notices of New Music. 8. Musical News 
from all parts. 4. Correspondence from musical persons and 
phiTfS. 6. Ei^snys on rouslcal styles, schools, periods, authors, 
compofiition?, instruments, theories ; on Musical Education ; 
on Mn^ic in its Moral, Soci «1, and Religious beatings; on Mu- 
si- iu the t^hurch, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Cham- 
ber, and tde Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best Ger- 
man and French writ«>rs upon Mui>iR and Art 7. Occasional 
Notice? of Sculpture, Painting, Books, the Drama, &c. 8. 
Original and Selected Potims, short Talcs, fcc. 

Tiie EdicorisI management will remain with JooK S. DwiOHT, 
who ii) pled^d to conduct the paper In the same fair and 
independent spirit, which has won for " DwieuT's Joubnai op 
Music" Irs hl^h name among Art joumnls during the past six 
ycar^. He will he assisted still by the same able corps of 
correspondents and contributors, including the *' Diarist " and 
author of the much admired ** Brown Papers"; while new 
correspondents and reporter.* from all quarters will from time 
to time be added, thus making the Journal as complete and 
true an organ a^ possible of Musical Art and Musical Cultur* 
in this country, and indispensable to every family and indi- 
vidual of mu«lcHl and artistic taste. 

Thx Prick of Subsckiptiok will be but S2, per annum, (by 
Cariier 92 60), payable in advance General and Local Agents 
arc WHHted iu all parts of the United States and Canadas, to 
whom the mo^t liberal per-centage on subscriptions will ha 
allowed. 
All HubscHptlons and correspondence may be directed to 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

NoTi TO ADVERTI6BR8.— The wide circulation of this paper 
renders it a roost advantHgoous medium of advertising to Musle 
Publishers. Teuc-hcrf^, IMrfno-fnrte Manufacturers and Dealers, 
and to all partl> s whose relations to Mu^ic make a publleity of 
their business or profession desirable. It will include among 
its list of weekly reclpienU Colleges, Seminaries Musical So- 
cieties, and Teacherr of note in the United States and Canada, 
together with thousands of the musical public. 
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MR H EOKHARDT begs leave to announce to the pnbUe 
of Boston and Ticlnity that he will give a Grand Vocal and 
Insirumentiil Concert in the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, Maroh 27, 1868» 

When he will have the kind at^slHtanee of the MENDELSSOHN 
CHORAL SOCIETY, with othnr Vocal and Instrumental aid, 
in the performance of the 

Hymn of Praise, by Mendelssohn, 

flri<t time in Boston entire, with Grand Orchestra. Further 
particulars of the (>onc«-it will be duly announced 

\Cr" Special RebearsHls ou Saturday the 13th Inst, and on 
Suuday the 14th, with String Quurtet. at Messrs. Hallett h. 
Davis's Warerooms. 



BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 



NEW SERIES OF 

AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By the Orchestral Union, 

EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARL ZERRAHNy Conductor. 

OC^Doors open at 2— Concert to commence at 8 oVIoek. 
ITT'Packa^e of Six tickets, SI. Single tickets, 25 cU. 

THE 

COMPLIMENT ART CONCERT 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED HILL, 

(Late of the Musical Exchange,) 

Will take place 

On Saturday Evening, Maroh 20th, 1868. 

ItT* Further particulars will be duly announced. 
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PRINTING-OFFICE REMOVED ! 



EDWABD I.. BALGH 

HAS remoTfd his Establishment ftvm No 21 School Stnwt 
to mors spacioas spnrtments in th« New Bavinffl 
Bank Bullains, No. 34 Sohool btreet, where, with 
Uim additions of material, and the aid of ST£AH POWER, 
he Is prepared to execute all descriptioos of 

with even more than his nsoal NEATNESS, ACCURACY and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankrul for past fiiTors, he would respectftilly solicit the 
continued patronage of his friends and the public. 

Boston, Uarch 6th, 1868. 



TIR8T PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERING & SONS 

Hbts reodTsd the following awards for their exhibition of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FROM THE 

Kaiiaehnietts Charitable Keebanie Assoeiation, 

FOR THE 

BEST GRANDS, SE3II-GRANDS» and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

" For most decided and meritorious ImproTttmenta," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE. 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

American Institnte, New York, 

FOR THB 

BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



FROM THB 

PennsylTania State Agricnltnral Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This House was esUbllshed in 1828, bj JONAS CHICKEIU 
INO, and up to the present time has Axrnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of thei^e Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they hare be«n awarded— 

Eleven Gold 3Iedal8, 
Seyenteen Silver Medals, 
Fonr Bronze Medals. 



WAREROOIfIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAULS CHURCH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 



MI«IiE. OABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has returned her Morning 
and Afternoon Cla«fes for the instruction of Toung Ladies 
and Ui.«ses on the Piano-Furte. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3095 Broadway^ N.T. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

Now Ready^ 

OCTAVO EDITION OF OBATOIKIOS, 

The following new volumes : 

HAYDN'S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth) ^1 63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 95th PSALM, *• Come, let 

us sing,** (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG'S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper).. .63 
SPOHR'S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 

Do. do. (P^P^r covers) • .75 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

POE THI DirrOSlOH OP 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA NOVELLO'S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART. (with anatomical illustrations,) '.,..%> 

SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies. 2>) 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER'S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the. Cultivation of Part-Singing. 1 50 



ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB'N. The celebroted 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best 5 25 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 

RINK'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 

55. carefully revised and corrected, 3 75 

Or in 6 books, each. 75 



Any of the above works will be fonvarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
380 BrwadDray, Bfcvr Torkt 

And at 69 Dean Street, 9oho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



OLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLATING. 

Mr. F. W. HEERBACH bvgs leave to ftate to the citiaens of 
Boston and Kozbury that he in prepared to give Instruction In 
Piano-Forte playing to sroall claiwes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the grvat saving of ezpenw, he can 
offer some particular advantaiies In thl# manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young ptudrnt will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which acconipaniefl the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, ftc, and on which a inaX success so much 
depends. 

For further Information apply to Mr. M , at his reridenre, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury ; or a<t'Jress at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson fc Co. or UuMell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

OCTOBBK, 1S57. 

J. C. D. PABKER, 

In9 tractor of tbe Piano-Forte, Organ &^ Harmony, 

3 MAYWARD PLACB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No* 60 Kneelaad Street. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

Ctarjin of tjif ^lann Eni linging, 

U. S. HOTEIi. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

mPOBTERS OF FOREIGIV MUSIC, 

Ho. 769 BROAD WAT, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO. 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard't Grand Pianos. 

OIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRABY. 

Q^ Oonftantly on hand a complete asaortniMit of Amerkaa 

Publications. 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 

Have juU published the following New Mittie .'^— 

S0UVRN1R DU BALLET: a Coliertlon of Dances arrangwl 
fttr IManO'Forte, by Carl Berginauii. 

No. 1— Lnmoun-ux Galop de Fnu«t,(D)4. 40 

No. 2— Polka Rohcnitenne dr Fnust. (0)4 40 

No 8— Polka Dlnbollqne rlr FauM, (C) 4 40 

No. 4— Polka MNSurka de Fiiust, (D) 4, 40 

No. 6-UttiKlia !/Allogglo Milittiirv, (D) 4 40 

Sereottde Polka,(K)4 Wm RrKestcin, 2R 

Dinner Bt-ll Polka, (F) 4 P 8. Oilmore, 26 

Poesj SchotllM'hf , ( B flat,} 6 F. W. Smith, 26 

Fairy Tales Brilllunt U'alii, (A)6 " 85 

mk> Himorso. La Travlata, (C) 4, Oca. B. Ware, 26 

LaNorma,(D)7, 8 TLalbvrg, 

VOOAL UU8I0. 

Ida Faj. Song and Chnrus, ( F) 8 F. W. Smith, 26 

Come o'er the hills Ut the Sea, Love. (A flat) 8, ** 26 

Tbe Friends nty heart holdf dear, ( A ) 8 " S6 

Good night 10 (her. di^rest. Serenade. (B flnt) 8, ** 26 

What the Spirita did In a horn Comk. (D) 8. ** 26 

Swisa Olri> Song of Home, (£ flat) 8 " Friedricb,** 26 

Uark, the Vt^per hymn is stealing, (F) 4,. . .Thomas Ryan, 26 
Rule Columbia. NatioDal Song. (A) 8, ... .J W. Turner, 26 
Mrs. Ualone. Comic. (0)8 '' 26 

1 long to see thy »niile. Mother, (K flat) 8, ** 26 

Sawyenotniy bonnielass,(F)3.. '* 26 

May of the Valley, (0)8, Geo. F. Root, 26 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The letteni afttr the name uf earh of the above pieces signify 
the key in which the piece in written. To express the rompa- 
rative difllruky of exe<-ut{on of different pierrs, we have intro- 
duced a scale of fi|{ure^. running from 1, (whirh reprrsents 
vtrp I'ojty,] Inclusive to 7, (which is applied to the most dlffl- 
cult music.] 

IT- For full explanation, see "THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE," 
a large quarto ot 80 paires, contMining the Life of Thalbrrg, 
analysis cif 4000 relrbrateU llunirnl Works, Musical Engrnriogs, 
and two beautiful plect-s of Mu»ir, ftc —a book of gmU value 
to ALL MusiCiAVS. Sent to any addieis on tbe receipt of poVE 
CBXTS in stamps, to defray poeiage expenses. Direct your 
application to 

RU88ELI1 ii, RIOHABBSON. 

Publiahera, 201 Waahinfcton Btreet, Boston. 

GAHPAGKOirS VlOinS METHOD. 

ANEW AND PK00RE.<!S1VK METHOD on the Mechanism 
of Vk)lln Playing. Divided Into Parte, with the requisite 
Explanatory Remarks. 182 Pmgrp»»<ive Le^.^'.ons for Two Vlo- 
Hub, and US SludlfS for One > iulin only. By B. CAMPAflXOU. 
Price 96. 



Published by Oliver DlCnon 

Sold by all Muaic Dealers. 



Co. 277 Wathingta* St. 



MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Address at Wiothrop Iloure, Boston. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarian Pianist, fh)m England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lesions on the PianO'Fortc. 

For pnrtiruiars please to app!y at h\» residence. 81 Somerset 
Street. May be foui^d at home on Mondays and Saturdays, 
from 1 to 2 o'clock. 

^OB PRINTLNG neatly and promptly eiecaled at this Officei 



EDWAR D li. BAIiCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTIUQ OFFICE, 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. . . .School Street, Boston. 

O. ANDRt ii, 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Afrents of J . Andr^, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi« 
tions of Beethoven's, Clcmentl's, Haydn's and Moxart's works. 

SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

Giyea Infitmotion in Singing. 
Rentdenoe No. S6 Plnckn«y Street* 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 

OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First Insertion, per line 10 eto. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion ...... •12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .S6.00 

Special noticei (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment' required in advance : for yeaxly adverUsementt, 
qnartarly in Advance. 

NoT^i^^HOOL^BTRBBT. 





onml 4 Jittisk, 





apcr of ^rt anb ITtteratttre. 



Whole No. 311. 
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SroijgWa Joupal of Jftusir, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TEBMS : By Mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
When left by Carrier. $2.50 <* 

STNOLE COPIES. SIX CKNTS. 

J. S. DWIGOT. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCU, PRINTER. 
OC^ OFFICX. No. 34 School Street, Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At the OrriCS OP PUBLICATION,. . . .84 School 8t. Bofton. 
By RUSSELL It RIOUAKDSON, 291 W«sh'n St. ** 

*' CLAPP h OOHY, Providence, R. I. 

** C. RKBUSINO, 701 Broad wRj, N«w York. 

*' SCUAUKBNBKKQ k. LUIS, 709 Broadwaj, ** 
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Sketch of the Life of Lablache. 

Prom the London M uMcal World. 
(Coneladed from page 8M ) 

Lablache proved himself a consummate vocalist 
in every 9(.'hool of music, froDi Mozart down to 
Bellini. Whether in Leporello in Don Giovanni^ 
Doctor Bartolo in II Barbiere, the old wife-seeker 
in Don PautqualCy Geronimo in U Matrimonio 
Segreto, Gion^io in Puritanic or the Corporal in 
L*E/oUe (iu SWd — embracing all the principal 
modern operatic schools excepting one — he was 
equallj admirable. Verdi alone he avoided, or 
perhaps was not called upon to attempt; and 
indeeu it is <]ucstionable if Lablache could have 
Bun^ Verdi's music at any time, and in all pro- 
bability would not if he could. It is curious that 
neither he nor Tambunni ever played a part in 
any of the operas of the modern maestro, whose 
works are now laid hold of by ail singers, 
sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones and basses, 
as if there existed only one kind of dramatic 
music worthy to be desic^nated good, and adapted 
to display the powers ot the singers to advantage. 
Lablache's repertoire belonged legitimately to tlie 
pre-Verdiite composers, and stopped with Doni- 
zetti and Bellini. 

Perhaps in no branch of the vocal art did 
Lablache so triumphantly declare his genius as in 
recitative, whether accompanied or parlante. In 
the former he was always forcible and impressive 
-—in the latter, ho had the peculiar skill of half 
intonating the notes, which was neither speaking 
nor singing, but seemed wonderfully to coalesce 
with the spare chords of the violoncello, always, 
as it seetned to us, out of keeping with the perfect 
enunciation of the tones of the voice. But, withal, 
he gave you no idea of lune, and his time was as 
correct as that of a metronome. In fact, if 
Lablache only made a motion with a limb, or a 

grimace with one of his features, he never broke 
is time. He sang in time — he acted in time — he 
thought in time. What a splendid example such 
a singer minrht have aff onled the modern race of 
vocalizcrs, if they could only have followed him. 
All the renowned Italian singers have been 



remarkable for their power of su.staining notes, 
which can only be attributed to capaciousness and 
expansibility of the lungs, in which a largo supply 
of air can be obtained at a breath. Lablache 
was perhaps more cxtraordinarv than other 
Italians in tnis respect. While singing the loudest, 
or articulating the most rapid passages, unless you 
paid the most earnest attention, you could not 
ascertain when he took breath. 

As an actor Lablache has hanlly enjoyed less 
reputation than as a singer. The name of " great 
comedian" and "great tragedian" have been 
almost universally coupled with that of ** great 
vocalist," Lablache, beyond all dispute, was one 
of the most original, powerful, and varied comic 
actors that ever trod the boards of the opera. 
High comedy, middle comedy, low comedy, were 
eiiually native to his genius. None who ever saw 
him will deny this. The universality and force 
of his humor were seen and felt in one perform- 
ance. Other artists you were compelled to see 
frequently, to consider thoughtfully, to compare 
with others, to sift in your judgment, to hesitate 
before pronouncinof a verrlict upon, or fear the 
influence of prejudice when weighing their merits. 
With Lablache you were immediately and for ever 
satisfied; you were assailed by no conflicts of 
reasoning; you utterly rejected hesitation, and 
felt satisfied with your judgment ; you dreaded 
no results from prejudice ; and bounded from safe 
and sure premises to a consolidated conclusion, as 
an Alpine chamois leaps from a series of rocky 
heights to terra firma. 

Lablache was the most original as well as the 
greatest of comic actors. He possessed no stage 
conventionalities; subsctribed to no tricks of the 
scene ; smelt not of the foot lights. In playing 
old men he did not deem it necessary, as is the 
invariable custom, to crook his knees into an 
acute angle, open his legs wide apart, and shake 
his head as though he was troubled with the pal- 
sy. He had seen many old men with straight 
knees and perpendicular legs, who displayed very 
steadfast heads on firm shoulders. He preferred 
copying what he observed outside to what he 
witnessed inside the theatre, or, in all probability, 
when he acted, like Dudu — 

'* He never thought about himself at all,'* 

but was governed by his instinct His natural 
gifls were prodigious. His walk was wonderfully 
easy and life-like. How he filled up the stage — 
not with his size but with his intellect ! £very 
action had its propriety — every movement its 
meaning — every look its significance. No artist 
ever took greater liberties with his audience ; 
but in all his freedom and *" gaggings ** there was 
no extravagance or caricature. The veir absur- 
dities in which he indulged became intrinsic 
qualities of the character as soon as Lablache 
created them. In his hands alteration sutTered 
no change. Nay, new-model it as oflen as he 
might, the character lost neither force nor vitali- 
ty. The mould alone was broken — the clay re- 
mained the same. 

A jrreat many of Lablache's comic characters 
would furnish matter for lengthy essays. What 
a world of genial fun and racy humor, for in- 
stance, was comprised in his performance of Doc- 
tor Bartolo — certainly one of his most striking 
impersonations! The very spirit of Beauinar- 
chais seemed incorporated in him, and Roasini's 



spirit uel music acquii'ed new foive and character 
from his interpretation. As we think of thia 
wondrous personification, what looks, and tones, 
and attitudes, and gestures come back to us and 
fill our hearts with merriment once more 1 We 
again behold the amorous old guardian, with 
mincing step and slightly-shaking head, play the 
gallant before his tender ward, leering at her as, 
his huge shadow walks into the light of her love- 
liness. Now with Basilio his jealousy is fired, 
and he whispers him aside and consoles himself 
with his sage adviser, and, as he listens to the 
tempter — " La Calumnia" — rubs his hand at the 
prospect of the gigantic plot laid for the discom- 
fiture of his rival. Figaro enters, and a severe 
look of cunning is assumed, and he perambulates 
the stage, sunning himself before the spectators, 
saying as plainly as is possible without words — 
" See how wise and cunning I am ! But this 
rascal here is more wise and more cunning, and 
I must become his victim I Behold how I make 
myself a martyr 1" And straight he sits down in 
an arm-chair, and the barber proceeds to lather 
him forthwith. Labhiche, with instinctive genius, 
perceived that in Rossini's opera, whatever ne- 
cessity might have existed in Beaumarchais'i 
comedy to cany out the contrary, the character 
of Doctor Bartolo should not be played precisely 
with a view to rendering it real and natural. 
The actual guardian of the comedy is not intrin- 
sically a comic part, and the moi*e closely it is 
allied to truth in the performance the further re- 
moved will it be from creating that eflcct which 
is the direct end of all comic acting. Had La- 
blache preserved the verisimilitude of the part, 
Doctor Bartolo would have resolved himself into 
an amorous, jealous, and disappointed old man, 
whose sudden forgiveness at tlie end of the piece 
would have been utterly unaccountiible. He did 
not assume the natural or real side of the char- 
acter, but the comic and effective. From the 
earliest scene in the opera it was plain that La- 
blache took the audience into his confidence, and, 
as it were, exclaimed to them, aside — " They 
think me an old fool I Well, I know I am, but 
I'll plague them before I have done wiih them. 
If vou stand by me, I'm a match for a dozen ras- 
cally Figaros and twenty intriguing Counts!" 
And so he* went through his part, and appealed 
to the audience in every dilemma and strait, and 

Ijretended to receive consolation from their 
aughter and approval. In the last scene, when 
the Doctor's long hopes of happiness arc blasted 
by the very rival he hated and the servant he 
fostered, would it not have been the most natural 
act in the world for the man to have gone mad in 
despair, or at least have fled the scene in wrath, 
and not have braved the gibes and sneers of all 
the lookers-on by remaining. Lablache knew 
all this, and could have interpreted it so had there 
been a necessity. But he went beyond the poet 
and musician, and realized more fun in the 
character than ever was contemplated by either. 
In short, when he plaved Doctor Bartolo the 
spectators became as much a part of the perform- 
ance as Figaro or Rosina, and his exa^erations 
were consequently the result of the intimacy be- 
tween audience and actor. How if these ex- 
aggerations had been dispensed with? The 
world would have lost some of the most exquisite 
displays of comic fancy ever beheld or recorded. 
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Eyerv scene was full of them, and they alone 
who nave witnessed the performance of Doctor 
Bartolo by Lablache can imagine how capable 
such a part is of being translated into the highest 
regions of comedy. 

Of Lablache's tragic powers we do not hold as 
lofty an opinion as many of his admirers, and be- 
lieve that the celebrated saying of Dr. Johnson 
respecting Shakspeare's genius might, with far 
greater propriety, be applied to him — namely, 
that **his comedy was instinct, and his tragedy 
skill." In such parts as Orovcso in Aorma, El- 
miro in Otello^ Giorgio in Puritanic the Doge in 
Marino Faliero^ Henr}- Eighth in Anna Bolena^ 
and others, he certainly was grand and im^)Osing, 
but these did not require the purely tragic ele- 
ment so much as a commanding look and figure, 
power of voice, and an amount of feeling and 
pathos which as often appertains to comedy as 
tragedy. In the higher walks of passion, Lablacbe 
did not feel at his ease. He had "no laugh- 
ing devil in his sneer,*' to give seeming and force 
to the terrible Duke in Lvcrezia noryia, nor 
could he invest such a part as Enrico in Maria 
di Rohan with that concentrated fire and energy 
BO necessary to endow it with vitality on the 
stage. So grand a singer, with so ma)2:nificent 
a voice* so perfect an artist, so experienced an 
actor, gifted with such splendid personal qualifi- 
cations, could not fail to render any part attrac- 
tive and important ; nevertheless, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that none of the serious 
parts with which his name is identified contains 
the real tragic element. Lablache has played 
first-rate tragic parts both in London and Paris — 
Assur in Rossini's Semiramide, and the father in 
Paer*8 Agnese^ for instance — but has left behind 
him no reputation in their assumption. The 
Doge in Donizetti's Marino FaJiero, written ex- 
pressly for him, may be cited as an example to 
the contrar>% as exhibiting him in a tragic char- 
acter of the loftiest kind. The fact, however, 
tliat the opera, although one of the composer's 
most masterly, had no success in England or 
France, and has now been laid on the shelf for a 
number of years, is some proof, at all events, that 
the performance 'of the leading character was 
not supereminent. How different the fortune of 
other operas written for him — LElinr d^Amore^ 
1 Puritanic Don Posqunle. &c., &c. In / Puritanic 
Count Pepoli and Bellini measured to the great- 
est nicety the serious capabilities of Lablache, 
and consequently the Giorgio of the artist was a 
consummate performance — grave, earnest, sol- 
emn, tender, pathetic, and powerful in the ex- 
treme. Like our own Charles Kcmble, Lablache 
rose to a certain height in tragedy-, and then 
stopped short He wa.s no more a Tamburini or 
a Konconi, than Charles Kemble was a Kean 
or Macready. But this is not depriving him of 
any praise. Every great artist has his speciality 
and nis limitation, and of him who plays every- 
thing well it may be predicated that he plays 
nothing transcendently. Genius — to start an old 
metaphor — like the solar beam, requires concen- 
tration to give it its greatest force, and when the 
rays are separated its power is lost. Lablache's 
genius was concentrated and burned in the focus 
of comedy. It is his just and deserved eulogy, 
that he was one of the greatest comic artists that 
ever adorned the operatic stage. 
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From lh« " I>emocrat of kbe Tea Tabic," of the TMUwript. 

Waahinston Allston, beyond all reasonable 
question, had far more genius than any other 
American painter, and though it was not limited 
to landscape painting, one atlmost wishes that he 
had confined himself to it He seems to me to 
have been the only truly imaginative landscape 
painter this country has given to Art He had 
not that dramatic imagination which a great 
historical painter must have. One turns from his 
Jeremiah to the scribe at his feet, and would have 
turned, (I cannot doubt) in looking at the 
Belshazzar's Feast, had it been completed, from 
the Daniel and the Belshazzar to the Hebrew girl 
and the still life. His genius lay in the contem- 



plative and dreamy rather than in the personal 
and constitutional direction. What a beauty and 
what a charm it threw over the man and over his 
works ! How he must ha%'e seemed to his friend 
Coleridge, as if just stepped out of a dream to 
listen ! How thankful all who really knew him 
here were, that there was one man among hurr^'- 
ing, nervous Yankees, whose character lacked will 
and self-assertion, whose life to them seemed 
objectless, and before whose mind the visions of 
boyhood grew nearer, clearer and more constant 
as they trooped with him through this world 
towanis heaven i See how that pensive and self- 
absorbing imagination looks at you from the faces 
of his women, whom one grows to cherish as his 
near and necessary friends. How like him they 
are — and apart from all other fai*es ever painted 
in America — in unconsciounness and dreamy 
immersion of thought ! Faithful and exact study- 
ing and copying of nature are as indispensable to 
a landscape painter as a thorough mastery of the 
more purely technical processes of his art. How 
far he can go beyond these, if at all, is a question 
of imaginative capacity in at least one healthy 
direction. 

We go to Man to find ahsolutt superiority to 
Shaks}>eare*s men and women, as we do to 
Nature for the same absolute superiority to a 
perfect artistic landscape, itself excelling — be- 
cause completing (in artistic integrity,) the piece 
of nature it emlxxiies. 

Imagination is an informing, shaping and ex- 
ecutive faculty, working, when paramount in a 
great and balanced nature, through the under- 
standing, and bringing it up to its potential 
capacity — making common sense profound, — 
making Burke a greater statesman tnan Fox, — 
Bacon greater than any English philosopher, — 
and not necessarily showing itself, (as in tne case 
of Sir Isaac Newton,) in a single, original, 
imaginative expression in language. The creative 
imagination in this country has developed itself 
almost entirely in other than literary' and artistic 
directions. 

The simplest and best illustration which ever 
occurred to me of the creative action of a mind 
like Shakspeare's is what we all have in dreams. 
We "enact spectatordom** and look upon the 
procession of characters and events woven by 
our own brain, as we should at an unexpected 
pageant pasHing before our waking eyes. In 
other words, the characters are as ** objective" to 
our minds — as free from our own peculiarities of 
personal character as arc Ophelia and Lear from 
ohakspeare*s. Whereas, " subjective" writers, like 
Byron and Bulwer, reproduce themselves in their 
characters. We detect Shakspeare by his sweet 
and supreme fx>wer and by his manipulative 
treatment; we detect Byron by his Byronizing 
everything he touched. 

The creative faculty, vitally considered, gave 
Shakspeare Hamlet as instantaneously as Minerva 
was given to Jove — gave, at last, in that creative 
flash, thorough illumination, con^ruity and com- 
pleteness — the soul to the body. Writmg Hamlet 
out was a subsequent thing — those imaginative 
dipx into the work and perpetually recurring and 
voluntary withdrawals (like the elder Booth's 
joking one minute at a side-scene, and in the next 
having the big tears of a realized Lear running 
down his cheeks) are as far away from the vital 
original creation of Hamlet as they are from the 
(miscalled) " transcendental" nonsense of uncon- 
sciousness. Just so it was when combination after 
combination and theor}' after theory had swept, 

f hostlike, by the shaping, unsatisfied, and rejecting 
rain of Newton, that he at last flashed the 
rclatinor and vitalizing soul of the true principle ; 
and what followed was only deducing statement 
and bridging process for tenth-rate mathemati- 
cians. In illustration of this, even in music, is 
this '* piece of testimony" from Mozart*s famous 
letter to the Baron : 

Provided I am not disturbed, the subject enlarges 
itself, becomes methodical and defined, and the whole, 
though it be long, stands almost finished and com- 
plete in my mind, so that I can survey it like a fine 
Eicture or a heautifai statue at a glance. Nor do I 
ear in my imagination the parts saccestflveiy, but I 
hear them, as it were, all at once. The committing 



to paper is done quickly enough, for everything, as I 
said before, is already finished. 

This capacity for the highest creation implies 
such a precedent growth and exercise of a great 
nature as is given in these remarkable words of 
Coleridge : 

Shakspeare — no mere child of nature: noautomo/on 
of geniu)!', no passive vehicle of iniipimtion; pos- 
scsied by the apirit. not postscfiNiiig it — firxt Ktodicd 

taticntly, meditated deeply, underatood minotely, till 
nowledge, become habitual and intuitive, wedded 
itself to hit habitual feeling*, and finally gave birth 
to that stupendous power l»y whirh h« stands alone, 
with no equal or second in his own class. 

So this instantancousness of conception implies 
vast precedent imaginative labors, in the a.HsiiiiiU- 
tion, rejection and mastery of resoun*es. 

The true ** unconsciousncas" < f consummate 
genius is this — that it cannot, while creating, sec, 
objectively and critically, the law of the birth and 
growth of the creation ; because full genius only 
becomes supreme when completely an<l joyously 
occupied and merged in its work— though there 
must be the most sensitive consciousness within 
thin limit which separates man from omniscience. 
Thus truth and nature can pass unimpeded and 
unalloyed through the minu of the true poet, 
himself all alive with executive consciousness. 
Shaki^pcare's creations are as characterless as he 
was full of character — only in so far as and 
because they arc. free from his own individuality. 
As we ai'c sure that Hamlet, tchtre a duly fcat 
simple and sufficient^ and the work to be done vast 
and complex, would have had greater conceiving 
and executive power than Richard or Macbeth, 
so we are, that in any given direction where 
personal character was necessary, Shakspeare 
would have overborne Ben Jonson or Milton. 

Fresh Impressions of Old Themes 

Thalberg, Vieuxtemps and the rest must have 
been amused by the following criticism, which 
appeared in a Mobile paper (the Mercury), when 
they were passing there a few weeks since. We 
agree with the friend who cut it out for us, that 
the author ought to have carte blanche to all the 
concerts given in his town, during his natural life. 
Says he : 

Next came a * fantasia,' from Norma, (my left 
hand neighbor inquired of me where that town 
was situated.) by the miraculous Tlialberg, who 
sat down to the piano as if he had made up his 
mind to polish oflT Norma to its heart's content — 
whi(;h he proceeded to do, and did do. It was 
thrashed out of that piano till the instrument 
quivered with rage ; it was banged into it, jerked 
through it, and dragged over it, as it were, by the 
hair of the head, until the very wires groaned 
again. After being thus brayed in a mortar, 
* so to speak,' Norma was taken gently and led 
trippingly up the scale, as if walking on eggs, 
and there made to dance and frisk about like a 
fairy spirit, while a deep rumbling down among 
the bass notes showed a vivid remembrance of 
the violence which had been just been done to 
their feelings. 

The sparkling melody then subsided into 
sadness, into mellowness, into melting sweetness, 
and then into almost an * echo of soft' silence,' at 
which time you might have heard a pin drop — a 
lolling pin, for example, had any body have so 
far forgotten the proprieties of the occasion as to 
bring to such a place that useful culinary imple- 
ment Suddenly recovering itself, the piece 
started oflT afresh, this time into h}-sterica, warbling 
incoherently like an insane cockatoo, the notea 
tumbling over one another like boys let out of 
school, each outscreaming the other, when, finally 
gathering up all his energies, the performer 
suddenly finished by a stunning blow at all the 
keys together, which closed the business at once 
for that piece, and settled Mr. Norma forever." 

The writer's feelings having somewhat re- 
covered from the stunning blows of Thalberg, he 
Is prepared to appreciate the great violinist : 
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" Tlie perfonnance by Vieuxtemps of Lucia 
was 80 enthusiastically applauded as to bring him 
out again, and the audience fairly exploded when 
he continenced tliv national air of * Yankee 
Doodle ;' but silence was impoAcd at once by the 
ravishing notes with which that inspiring tunc was 
rendered. It is diHicult to con(!eivc how this 
slender melody could have been arrayed in such 
an ample garb of splendor. Ingenuity must have 
been exhausted! in devising the variations per- 
formed by this king of violinists. lie played it 

* low down/ and then high up on the E string — 
with all four parts at once — with the bow up 
against the bridge — without any bow at all ; he 
played it backwards and forwaixls, and I believe 
sideways and crossways — began at the end, and 
led ort' at the beginning; began at the middle 
and lefl oil' at both ends; then commenced at 
both ends and finishe<l in the middle ; twanged it 
like a guitar, growled it like a bass*viol, a base 
violation of the time,* quoth my neighbor,) 
squeaked it like a fife, warbled it like a lliile, and 

* picked' it out like a banjo. It was Yankee 
Doodle all the time, however — sometimes solus, 
like a boy whistling ; anon as a duet, like a pair 
of harmonious cats; then again with all the 

* variations,' all of which displayed and set off the 
original air, as a multitudinous array of jewels 
adorns and enhances the beauty of the fair 
wearer.** 

Finally, and in conclusion, Madame Johannsen 
claims a place, and of her he thus speaks : 

** At last (juiet was achieved, and Madame 
Johannst>n siing the popular * Ricci Song* — brief, 
but saccharine — and on being called out again, 
gave the beautiful German air, accompanying 
herself on the piano, adapte<l to the words, * We've 
met by chance*— scarcely appropriate to the 
occasion, as that can hardly be said to be a chance 
meeting, where tickets are secured two days in 
ailvan<.'e, at the .sacrifice of three dollars each, for 
the privilege of being present" 



''The Hn^enots" at the N. T. Academy. 

[From Um 7yi6t<iM (W. H. Fkt), Mai^h 0.] 

All the European States at this moment 

furnish but one dramatic composer who may be 
relied upon for a constant and steady supply of 
operas, intended for the Italian stage or stage for 
all countries, and having a reasonable chance of 
world-wide success. In speaking thus casually, 
we do not forget the charms of Meyerbeer as a 
composer, who is yet occupied seriously and 
devotedly with musical composition. But as M. 
Meyerbeer produces only one opera about every 
ten years, his fecundity does not keen pace at all 
with public requirement Hence Verdi has the 
field all his own. But when Meyerbeer does 
make an opera, it is generally one to endure. It 
has breadth and strength. The intellectual nature 
of his designs and the religious, historic and 
transcendental quality of his musical paintings, 
rightly viewed, and estimated aa products of 
brain-power and as noble human achievement, 
will give to operatic representations a meaning 
not dreamt of by those who only consider them as 
amusements. Indeed, in regard to M. Meyerbeer, 
it must be remembered that one of the most 
eminent dramatists of this or any other period, 
Scribe, is his collaborator in the work of opera- 
making. Scribe and he work together. And 
look at the great and inncenious scenes they pro- 
duce. Regard the grand historical pictures they 
summon up. Not going beyond the drama imme^ 
diately in hand, what grander, more terrible, or 
more sublime event in history is there than that 
hell-inspired massacre of some 200,000 Protes- 
tants — sacrificed by one' of those fierce delusions 
of the human intellect, by which it attempts to 
play the part of the Almighty, fix faith and creed 
Dy mathematical rule, and decides that the eter- 
nal soul must soar or sink, so and so, as though it 
were physical matter, capable of man's handling 
and graduations. A truly sublime subject for his- 
toric painting ; and at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, we do not hesitate to say that no other me- 
dium of presenting it vividly to the human imag- 



ination can be found equal to that of the opera- 
house. We may read Luther ; we may study his 
square-cut, solemn countenance; but let the vital- 
ities of his hymns he heard on the stage in char- 
acter and set forth with the resources of scenery 
and costume, and it is as though the stern old re- 
former again lived and breathed, and sang the 
praise of his Creator. 

But not to dwell too long on the abstract, let 
us look a moment at the music of Meyerbeer, in 
proof of this intellectuality of music. Let us 
take the full score, as it is called, containing the 
notes played bv all the instruments placed one 
under another in due proportion of simultaneous 
utterance, and divided by common lines into 
measures ; hence the scoring down the page from 
top to bottom. As a new evidence of iiuman la- 
bor, viewed apart from every other consideration, 
an operatic si^ore can claim its respectabilities. 
For it covei-s a thousand pages, each page con- 
taining from five to ten times as much as ordinary 
music pages printed for popular use. As to the 
power of combination — the chromatic or color- 
istic c|uality — a full score presents upon every 
pa<Te a mass of combinations fitting an historical 
pamting on canvas; the ma.sses of light and 
shade and color, the foreground and the back- 
px)und, the solid central figures and the retreat- 
ing accessories, the bold front projections and the 
aerial perspective of the canvas, all being found, 
in their peculiar expression, equally in the full 
score. The musical work under consideration 
opens with an instrumental prelude, the curtain 
l>eing down. Let us look at the artistic skill and 
appropriate meetings of this. First, the very 
dark-toned kettle-drums strike a few ill-boding 
notes. Then comes a piece of actual history — 
the Luther's Hymn, as much intensifying the 
Reformation history beyond all else, as did the 
Marseilles Hymn that of the French Revolution. 
This hymn is heard on the clarionets and bas- 
soons, and the cor anglais, wooden reed iustru- 
ment.s, which at once recall the church organ, 
and all church psalmody of the period. 'I hen 
come the brass instruments — typical through all 
ages of the thunders of war; and the idea of the 
Cromwellian-like heroes, the Huguenots, fighting 
an:ainst the Pope and the Devil, is incontinently 
vivified. This dies away, as the violinish instru- 
ments, with pieces of wood acting as mutes, and 
placed over the strings, giving a mysterious tem- 
per to the sound. Then the nymn dies away, as 
a few notes are played on the latter instruments, 
harp-fashion, by the player pinching the strings. 
Then come smooth, sofl passages on the violins, 
suggesting the sofl, feminine element which runs 
through the opera, and being in rhetorical con- 
tradistinction to the stalwart temper of the re- 
former's lyric. Then this sweet fluent passage is 
mixed up with this direction on the score : Half 
the strinnjed instruments played with fingei-s, the 
other half with the bows, a minute efi'ect worth 
the amateur's study. Sequent come little bits of 
dialon;uery, in which the instruments may be sup- 
posed to be interchanging courtesies as to health; 
and talk becoming more general, we may imag- 
ine ladies in hair powder, chattering in sweet, 
courtly French. To this succeed a number of 
measures exactly marked by four notes each in 
the bass, while are above heard snatches of the 
old canticle, mixed up with nice little dames 
d'honneur frivolities on the violins. But now the 
inusical sky darkens, and the composer makes the 
violin firmament darken with r^^e, and doubling 
as to quickness of time some of the elephantine 
accents of Luther's Hymn, we are led to an alle- 
gro where the old 72-pounder is hammered out in 
its rushing and crushing plenitudes of theological 
ecstacy — a very awakening of Zion — a camp- 
meetiuff frenzy of olden time. And here we may 
insist that music — music in its connection with 
the opera, and purely instrumental music alone, 
aiming at dramatic expression — is one of the best 
historians. It speaks out more than the silent 
pa^e or picture. Painting and sculpture are quiet 
and particular. Music is living, as it comes from 
the^ throat or hand, and generalizes facts by as- 
sociation in a manner all its own ; but to see in- 
to its logical and aesthetic cupboard, we must have 
the key. The music where we left oflT is succeed- 



ed by a short storm of syncopations — the same 
wonl as taken from the Greek and applied to 
certain conditions of the human body ; and in- 
deed, the gasping of the orchestra, svncopational- 
ly treated, merits the api>ellation. ^ow we have 
short passages in 1 2-8 tmie, or that formed of four 
groups of notes in a measure or bar, each group 
having thn^e notes — the passage being formed on 
that black musical uncertainty, the diminished 
seventh, a chord belonging to every, and hence, 
to no scale or key in particular ; a chord compos- 
ed of lugubrious, angry minor thirds, (the inter- 
vals which the winds use in their mournful bowl- 
ings,) one added to another, down, down, to the 
lower deep of infernal harmony. 

Here endcth the first chapter, for the curtain 
is raised on Act 1, Scene 1. 

Passing Rrmakk. — Life is short, and Meyer- 
beer is long. He is very rich and liesurely, 
though furiously and abominably industrious. (A 
man of genius must " loaf" extensively.) Being so 
well off, and having so much time on his hands 
to doubly sugar-up his periods, he mosaics away 
his details up to the fuzz on the Miimalcula's 
wing (which often does not improve it.) In ad- 
dition to this, he has the disposition to \ye coloesal 
in length, and has the ^'Imperial'* Academy of 
Music in Paris, with its latitude of rehearsals and 
huge patience of its auditors, to back him up. So 
he deals in length. Time is the succession of 
ideas, but his are so long that eternity is included 
in hearing oue of his woixls. When a people are 
ver}' busy, like our own, they must cut down 
Meyerbeer vastly (tliey do so even in Paris), to 
bring one of his works into reasonable compass. 
And probably the unkindest cut of all, was done 
in the Italian version played last night, the de- 
scriptive music which opens the first act But 
the Ullman had, Hamlet-like, to be cruel in or- 
der to be kind, and he began with the scalpel, ex- 
cising a musical discourse reaching from page 
IG to page 46 — a discourse on all that the noblej) 
did in the scene marked A, B, C, (the subdivis- 
ions of the sccu'^,) and began on D — an " orgie" 
where the nobles sit down to supper and sing a 
good rousing bacchanalian — subject, also, by way 
of adding insult to injury, to two "judicious cuts.** 
A recitative leads to a romance, beautifully coloi^ 
ed, in the orchestra. This romance reveals one 
of those curiosities of musical literature for which 
Meyerbeer is remarkable. For example : it is 
given to a single alto-violin, (a la viol d'amour of 
the olden days) to accompany the sentiment A 
change, certainly, from the hurricane of multitu- 
dinous orchestral sounds preceding it. This ac- 
companiment opens with some new chords, har- 
monic-wise. It is a remarkable fact that every 
sound taken within, say, the limits of the human 
voice, generates sounds millions of octaves above 
it, one of which is appreciable by the human ear. 
AVe say millions of octaves, because, as there is 
no end to the extension or divisibility of matter, 
and it can be mathematically proven that two 
lines may approach each other forever, and nev- 
er meet, so by the same operation of psychologi- 
cal transcendentalism it is evident that tnere can 
be no beginning to the lowest bass note, or end 
to the higliest treble note of the universe. Where- 
ever there is light there is sound, and music ex- 
ists in all creation. That is, there must be an 
eternal song — literally musical chords, the perfect 
major — harmoniously playing by the undoing 
spontaneities of erotic nature ; and this music is 
only rendered evident to the limited human sense 
through vibrations caused by bodies moving on 
earth by physical and natural means — by the act 
of the singer or players, the hymn of nature as 
exhibited in the waterfidl, the thunder, the lion's 
double bass, the cupidling utterance of birds, the 
sweet complainings of the leolian harp. But to 
come back to first principles : tliis higher heaven 
of sound, this harmonic quality, is used by Mey- 
erbeer most poetically in the symphony on the 
single alto violin in question, which accompanies 
the words sung, " ylA, quel spectacle enchanter vi- 
ent souffrir a mes peuz." Then in the Andante 
cantahile (slow singing, in contradistinction to 
vigorous declamation, or ornate many-note strains) 
the alto violiiv takes its '* position neutrelle", and 
descending from the cerulean harmonics, discours- 
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es in flowing groups of three ancji then four notes 
to a very sweetly contented strain, having the 
following words: 

Plus blanche que la blanche hennine, 

Plus pure qu'un jour de printemps, 

Un ange, une vierge divine, 

De sa vue eblouit mes sent ; 

Vierge immortelle, qu'elle etait belle, &c. 

The merest hint of feminine chorus is heanl af- 
terward. The power of coincident musical allu- 
sion, without the poverty of a twice-told tale, is 
remarkable. No literature, no painting bears its 
broad statements over again, there must be new 
forms and facts. But music has its da capo, its 
encore; and the auditor, if much pleased with a 
melody when given in the first portion of a coni- 

n'tion, will be more pleased at its repetition. — 
Bed, the whole theory of classical iiistrumenta- 
tion is based upon such repetition (developments) 
and much of successful vocal music, though not to 
an equal extent 

Let us next mark the song of the old Huguenot 
where he describes the Protestant triumph at the 
siege of Rochelle. The fife, the drum, the crash 
of encounter* the whizz of bullets, the rampant joy 
of militar}' triumph, connected with religious 
futh — such faith as people had a few centuries 
back — undiluted by douDts, speculations, or in- 
dividuality in theological apprehension — there all 
are clearly rendered in the coloring and tones of 
this remarkable song. 

It would surpass our limits at this late hour to 
treat extensively of the <]ualities of the pieces of 
this colossal work. A sood sized book might be 
written. But we would point especial attention 
to the conspiracy scene, tlie duet between the lov- 
ers which follows, as models of great musical de- 
siga and treatment Unquestionably, the thun- 
dering rhapsody of the Catholic monks, nobles, 
and crowa, surpass in grandeur anything heard 
on the operatic stage. It is superb in every vital 
requisite of art The duet is not less grand in its 
character, and had Meyerbeer never written any- 
thing else but these two pieces, he would have 
taken the highest place in musical — and hence in 
expressive, spiritual art 

Mr. UUman cannot be too strongly congratu- 
lated for the manner in which he has put this 
work on the stage. We have at last, an orches- 
tra in the opera which is sufficiently large. One 
with body, fulness, soul. Tlie minimum of a 
good orchestra in a house of the size of the Acad- 
emy, is sixt^ performers. With that all the in- 
terstices which lie between the instruments un- 
der reduced numbers are filled out, and the ear 
is satisfied with a full repast of sounds. The 
chorus was magnificent The German addition 
to it was especially voluble, certain and power- 
ful. 

We have seen this opera many times in Paris, 
but never so well done as regards the principal 
singers. Never at the Imperial Academy of Paris 
did we hear a singer equal in the part to Madame 
LaGrange ; never one equal to Madame D'Angri ; 
never one equal to Formes ; never one better 
than Gassier ; none superior to Tiberini, except 
Dnprez ; none so good in his part as Tafanelli. 
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New York, March 17. — Last week brought 
us two very fine concerts. The first one, given 
by Mr. Satter, was, I am glad to say, very well 
attended, and is said to have proved satisfactory 
in every respect. It seems that our public have 
not forgotten that this artist roused their enthusi- 
asm some years aga My recollections of the en- 
joyment received from his playing at that time 
were so vivid, that I doubly regretted being una- 
ble to be present at this concert On another 
occasion, I hope to give you my personal impres- 
sions. Mason and Thomas's third Matinde on 
Saturday, was not quite as interesting as the pre- 
vious one. A Sonata by Schubert, for violin and 
piano, very finely rendered by the concert-givers 



themselves, disappointed me, afler what I had 
been led to expect of these compositions. Beet- 
hoven's ever-beautiful Quartet, op. 59, was of 
course acceptable, and showed better than any- 
thing previously played, the manifest improve- 
ment of the performers. Among these, by the 
way, we gladly welcomed Mr. Brromank back 
to his old place, he having been absent from the 
city until now, and Mr. Bkaxnrh having taken 
his part only until his return. After this great 
work of the great master, a dashing, brilliant 
Italian Trio of Louis Wolff did not appear to 
great advantage. Had this been placed first on 
the programme, it would have pleased better, 
and have had such credit given to its merits as 
they deser\*e. 

I regret that I have been obliged to delay my 
letter until the last moment, and so that it may 
reach you in time for this week's issue, must 
leave unsaid several things, which, however, will 
bear delaying till my next I cannot, however, 
refrain from a dire complaint with regard to the 
cruelty of your printers, who have mutilated my 
last letters to a most unconscionable desree. — 
Fortunately, their misprints make such nonsense, 
that their being mere misprints is evident One 
ridiculous mistake of my own, however, caused 
by haste in writing, I must rectif}'. I did not 
mean by any means that the ** rubbish shaken 
out of the old viola and 'cello " at my friend's, 
was " found to be very useful," but that this was 
the case with the instruments. 1 



Louisville, Ky., March 7. — Enclosed I 
send you the programmes of the three Concerts, 
(Public Rehearsals, as we call them,) which have 
been given by the ^'Mozart Society." From them 
you will perceive that we have not been idle. — 

nRST REHEARSAL. 

Paet FiasT.— 1. Chonw : How bright and ftdr the mom li 
breaking, Romtni.— S Dovt, Bopimnot : I would that ny lofo, 
MendelMobo. — 8. Air. Soprano : lx>ng !'▼• watehml b«n«atli 
tbo willow, Weber— 4 Chonu : H«ll to thoo, Llbn-ty ! Kmu 
slni.— (. Dart, Soprano and Baritona : From the Barber of 
Savllle, RoMlni.— 6. Caratlna: Una Yoer poeo Ik, Roaf4n!.— 
7. Chorm : SoMj treading, eileoee keep, Meyerbeer —8. Daet, 
Sopranoe : Dark day of horror, Roaaln! — Dnot, Tenor and So- 

Erano : Parlgl o cara, Yardl. — 10. Pb»oiom Choraa : From 
omnambala, Bellini. 

Paet Sscosd— 1. Doet for two Planoe : Themca tnm Nor> 
ma, Thalberg.— S. Cborot : Kyrie Delioii— from Mam la 0, 
Beethoven —8. Oratorio of Sltjah, Part Flrat, Mendelaaohn. 

SECOND REHEARSAL. 

Paet Fibst— 1. Ghonie, fVom Semiramide: Hail to thee. 
Liberty, Roeelnl.— 2. Solo, Soprano : Ah ! rare he'll ne'er de- 
celTe me, Doniaetti — 8 Chorus : Kvrie — from Maw In C, 
BeethoTeo.— Duet, for Plano-Forte, 4 hands : Orerture to Wil- 
liam Tell, Ro««IdI.— (. Solo, Soprano : Sommo delo, Rlcel.^ 
6. Solo. Baritone : Arm, arm, ye brare, Handel —7. Chorus 
ftom Elijah : He, watching orer Ivael, MendelMohn —8. 
S4ena. Soprano, Der Freyehuta : Before my eye* beheld bim. 
Von Weber.~9. Solo and Choi us: from Kl'Uab, McndelaRohn. 

Paet S£C0ND.— 1. Dnet and Chorus, Soprauo and Baritone : 
from the Creation, Haydn. — 2. Trio, Sopranos: Like as a 
Father plileth his children, CherubinI —8. Hunter's Chorus : 
from CinderellE, Roei'Inl.— 4- Duet, Soprano and Barirone : 
from leanboe, Concone.— 6. Chorus : from the Olpeey's Warn- 
ing, Beneuict. 

THIRD REHEARSAL. 

Paet FtEtr.— 1. Oratorio of El^ah, Part First, Mendels- 
sohn. 

Paet Sicono. — 1. Chorus : Joy ! Joy ! Avcdom to-day, 
Bvnedlet.— 2. Romaoa, Soprano : The brightest eyes, F. Aht. 
—8. Chorus : Night shades no longer, Kus^Iol —4. Aria, So- 
prano : Yedrai carino, Maurt —6. Solo and Chorus : Crown- 
ed with the Tempest, Verdi. 

The last Programme the members of the "Mo- 
zart" look upon with connderable pride, espec- 
ially when they consider that, outside of Boston 
and Now^York, "Elijah" has never been given 
in this countr}', as a whole. Although we did not 
perform the whole of it, but only the first part 
entire, (excepting the dreaded double Quartet), 
it was^only from considerations of policy that the 
second part of the work was omitted. We be- 
lieve that our audience were not yet quite pre- 
pared for all of it in one evening ; for the success 



of our enterprise depends in a measure upon 
their co-operation, as we do not give public Con- 
certs, but derive our revenue exclusively from 

subscription. 

Our Chorus consisted of the following force : — 

Soprani 20, Alti 16, Tenors 12, Ba.«8i 22 ;— rath- 
er a small number for such choruses, you will 
say. But, if small in nambcrs, yet they were all 
animated with a determination to do their duty 
to the best of their ability, and their whole soul 
was in the work before them. The choruses were 
performed admirably. From the beginning, to 
the last note of the " Rain" Chorus, all passed off 
smoothly, with the exception of the commence- 
ment of the " Fire" chorus, where the Bassos and 
Tenors made " the fire descend from heaven" in 
not a very satii^factor}' manner, and for a mo- 
ment threatened utter annihilation to our hopes. 
It was only momentary, however. Nobly did the 
Sopranos restore order and confidence by the 
prompt and energetic manner with which they 
attacked the F natural, immediately after the re- 
sponse to the Bassos and Tenors. The "Baal" 
chorus, the lovely chorus afler the Duet of the 
widow and Elijah, (the second part of which re- 
minds one so forcibly of " For unto us a child is 
bom," of Handel's Messiah), and the chorus 
" Thanks be to God," were given with great spir- 
it The responses to Elijah in the latter chorus, 
as well as those in the "Baal" chorus, were ren- 
dered absolutely perfect, and the fury, vehemence 
and wrath, which the chorus poured into the 
Presto movement of the Baal chorus, when driv- 
en to desperation by the taunts of the Prophet, 
told with wonderful eflect 

Now allow me to say a few words about the 
Solos. This part of Elijah was undertaken by 
our much esteemed townsman, Cobradi Col- 
li ere, and a most worthy representative of the 
Prophet did he prove himself. Not only does he 
look the character of Elijah, (as was universally 
remarked), but what is of far greater importance, 
he sang Mendelssohn's inspiration, as, (I venture 
to say without fear of contnuliction,) very few in- 
deed, in this country, can sing it This gentle- 
man has lately removed to our city, from Cincin- 
nati, where he resided for a number of yean ; but, 
(to the shame of our sister city, be it spoken), so 
little was he appreciated by our good friends 
across the river, that he was unable to support 
himself by his profession. Possessing a voice of 
great compass, most extraordinary flexibility and 
great purity of intonation, he combines these 
qualities with true devotion to his profession. The 
moment he uttered the solemn words of prophecy 
in the opening Recitative, conviction seized every 
hearer, that the voice of the character was in safe 
hands. The Duet with the widow, the Recita- 
tives in the Baal and Rain choruses, and espec- 
ially that grand, almost terrible Bass Solo, " Is 
not his word like a fire ?" all told how carefully 
and conscientiously his part bad been studied. — 
Greatest, perhaps, was his rendering of the Baal 
Recitative and the one introducing the chorus, 
"Thanks be to God." The commanding and 
prophetic tone with which he commenced the for- 
mer, the withering taunts which he addressed to 
the Priests of Baal, and the religious fervor of 
the Adagio, " Lord, God of Abraham, " left noth- 
ing to be desired. But his performance of the 
closing scene pleased me most With the utmost 
devotion did he render that beautiful prayer for 
rain, rising higher and higher in sublimity, when 
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he sang the words, " Unto Thee will I cry, I^rd 
my rock, be not silent to me ;" and tlic joyous, 
grateful thanks which he afterwards poured forth 
with the utmost power and volume of his magnifi- 
cent voice, seemed to inspire all ; for never did our 
choir sing with so much fire and animation, as in 
the following chonis. 

The other Solo parts were well suntained by 
our principal amateurs. The rich, silver}', ring- 
ing tones of the voice that sang the part of the 
widow, never fail to afford the utmost pleasure, 
and certainly, never did the lady sing more truly 
artistically, never did her magnificent voice 
appear to greater advantage than in tlie Duet 
with Elijah. The Duet, ** Zion spreadeth her 
hands," was sung well, but a little too timidly, it 
being the first attempt at singing in public by the 
young ladies. That truly lovely Solo for lienor, 
^ If with all your hearts ye seek Him," was given 
with much feeling and expression, as was, also, 
the Alto Solo of the angel, notwithstanding a very 
severe hoarseness under which the lady labored. 

Forgive this long notice, my <lear Mr. D wight, 
but I must tell you privately, we all feel a little 
proud of this performance, which I trust will lead 
to greater and more extended exertions in the 
Mozart Society. Considering that nearly all our 
singers are amateurs, that we were compelled to 
do without an Orchestra, and that this difficult 
Oratorio, so far as we know, has never been giv* 
en in the West, we ought to be excused for this 
little honest feeling of pride. Besides, the inter- 
est which you ever take in anything that may 
lead to a better appreciation of really good mu»- 
ic, leads me to hope, — not only, that you will ex- 
cuse this long epistle, but that you will rejoice 
with us in our success. o. 



Florence, Jan. 23. — I have won the heart 
of the Cara Fadrona — in a maternal way I mean 
— ^by assisting her to envelope various invalid 
geraniums and rose-bushes, and above all by 
taking her two little children to the opera. For 
this purpose I hired a private box, (your imagi- 
nation will never be able to grasp the idea of the 
small amount of funds required for such a luxury 
here,) and attended the representation in solemn 
state. The children were delighted at first, and 
bore up manfully during the second act, but in 
the third, exhausted nature gave way, and they 
both succumbed, and peacefully slumbered till 
the close of the opera. 

It was not at the Fergola that I appeared in 
this paternal, or clevei^country-unclc role. For, 
to tell the truth, I have only once attended this 
famed opera-house, and then the performances 
were so bad that I felt no inclination to go again. 
You must know that the Pergola is this season 
suffering under an accumulation of ill-luck. The 
tenor Bel art was engaged for the Carnival, but 
being offered a more lucrative engagement in 
Paris, he coolly broke his Florentine contract, 
and is now playing at the Parisian capital. He 
did not notify the Pei^ola manager in time for 
the latter to obtain a suitable substitute, and so 
the season opened with Ernaniy Signor Lorini 
in the tenor role, which he sang as well as he 
could, but he was not successful in pleasing the 
public. The management then made an engage- 
ment with one Puget, a tenor of fair rank ; but 
Puget, the day he arrived in Florence, was taken 
sick with a fever, and has been in bed ever since. 
So the management attempted Lucia, but it was 



played only once, and that was just once too of- 
ten, according to the critics. Since then Emani 
(omitting the second act,) has occupied the stage, 
witli the ballet of Tlulda. 

The La Pergola theatre stands in an obscure 
street, which in American cities would be thought 
only worthy the name of alley-way. The front, 
of yellowish stone, has a stable-like appearance, 
but is distinguished from the neighboring build- 
ings, by the arms of the Grand Duchy of Tusca- 
ny upon the pediment. A wooiieu shed over- 
hangs the side- walk, and the entire external ap- 
pearance of the building is very indifferent. It 
is not shabby or dirty, for the street is kept won- 
derfully clean and neat ; but it is not at all calcu- 
lated to strike the stranger with admiration. 

Entering the vestibule, the first object that met 
my eye was a painted placard, evidently for the 
benefit of English and American visitors. I copy 
verhiUim the inscription : 

PRICE OF TIKETS. 

Tikct of Entrance, 3 Pauls. 

Stalls of Orchcatre [bcsaidcsiikrt of Entrance, 6 ** 

It should be borne in mind that this is not a 
temporary notice, hastily scribbled with a pen, 
but a handsomely printed placard, permauently 
and conspicuously posted up, in the most fashion- 
able theati'e of Florence, in one of the most cele- 
brated in Italy, and where nightly gathers as 
highly educated an audience as can anywhere be 
found. When there are so many English people 
in Florence, this original method of English or- 
thography seems more surprising. 

The interior of La Pergola is much more ele- 
gant than the exterior would lead one to suppose. 
The vestibule is supported by superb columns of 
polished marble, of various colors, and connects 
with the auditorium by means of doors of huge 
plate glass. The interior decorations are very 
tasteful, consisting as usual, of gold and crimson, 
the Royal Box being fitted with a richness that 
adds greatly to the appearance of the house. It 
is customary in the continental theatres to have 
two Royal Boxes, one for State occasions, in the 
centre of the tiers directly opposite the stage, and 
the other at the right of the proscenium, only 
distinguished from the ordinary proscenium box- 
es by its additional decorations and the large gild- 
ed crown above it. The Pergola contains one 
hundred and two private boxes, exclusive of the 
grand Royal box, which of itself occupies the 
place of a dozen. The Parqaette is the only 
part of the building accessible to the general pub- 
lic, and the *'tikets'* to this part of the house are 
sold at three paoli, or 30 cents each. The first 
few rows of scats near the orchestra are kept as 
reserved seats — posti distinti, as they call them 
here — and are attainable at an additional charge 
of 50 cents. La Pergola being an aristocratic 
theatre, there aro no elevated accommodations 
for the "gods." The upper boxes, if not all en- 
gaged for the season, can be hired by the night ; 
but if you want a box, you never ask for the box 
itself, but say you want to buy **a key", and of- 
fices for the sale of the chiavi dei palchi may be 
found in various parts of the city. The Pergola 
is much smaller than I had expected. It is not 
more than half the size of the Teatro Ferdinando. 
The scenic decorations are fair, and, as usual in 
Italian theatres, are drop scenes instead of slides, 
in the style copied by the Academy of Music, in 
New York. 

During the performance of Emani, which was 



as badly rendered as ever I heard it, there was a 
constant murmur of talking throughout the house. 
Very few paid any attention to what was going 
on upon the stage, excepting perhaps during 
some favorite aria or cadenza of the prima don- 
na, one Goldberg Rossi, a second rate artist. 
There was none of that vehement applause, that 
excited enthusiasm, that are so frequently met 
with in Italian theatres ; as far as the Opera was 
concerned, everything went off coldly and flatly. 
But when the ballet commenced there was a change 
which showed at once, that dancing, not music, 
Terpsichore, not Euterpe, was the chief attrac- 
tion of La Pergola. The ballet was Hulda, an in- 
comprehensible affair of knights, and Turks, and 
demons, and ever pervaded by a ferocious per- 
sonage with a magic sword. The star of the bal- 
let was LuiSA Taglioni, and her dancing was 
such exquisite poetry of motion as I never before 
beheld. She was, of course, most liberally ap- 
plauded, and afler the ballet had concluded, 
about three-fourths of the audience left, not car- 
ing to wait for the last act of Emani. 

Trovator. 



From my Diary, Ho. 27. 

Makch 17. — When I first became interested in 
musical literature, it was the fashion to seek an ex- 
planation of the fact that in onr country good voic- 
es are rare, and very fine ones not to be found — 
while all the really great ones come from Italy. As 
my reading extended, a doubt arose, whether Italy 
alone did farnish these extraonlinary vocal organs. 
I found that within a hundred and fifty years as 
many singers born North of the Alps have obtained 
a European reputation, as were born South of them , 
— both men and women. Statistics prove that no 
European country has a monopoly of this kind. In 
time, a doubt arose whether it would not bo well be- 
fore trying to explain the fact that American voices 
are inferior, to enquire, whether it he a fact ? And 
this is a matter upon which I have bestowed no 
small attention during the last ten years, arriving at 
tlie result that the average goodness of American 
voices is eqaal to that of any country. The troable 
is that there is little opportunity for their proper cul- 
ture, and where the talent is given it is usually buried 
in a napkin. Had we, in every town of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, a huge church in which a 
musical service like the Catholic Mass was a part of 
every Sunday's ceremonies, we should have such a 
school of musical culture as would necessarily ele- 
vate the vocal talent, which now is a useless gift of 
Providence. The musical Conventions which for 
some years have been so much the fashion, I look 
upon with ^reat favor, as doing something towards 
awMkenin)>: an interest in something higher than the 
village singing school, with its infinite repetitions of 
easy psalm tunes and sin<;-song anthems. But some- 
thing further thhn what may thus he fraiucd, seems to 
be within easy reach. 

Whj cannot singing clubs Im formed in our cities 
and large towns which Hhall all take up the ** Crea- 
tion" or the " Messiah", and study the f-horuses thor- 
oughly, and in the pleasant autumn weather have a 
grand convocation somewhere, which shall be a real 
Musical Festival ? Who can tell how great an in- 
fluence might thus be exerted, and how many might 
form for the first time an idea of a really high stand* 
ard of vocal music ? For at such a gathering it 
would be a matter of pride and pleasure, and medi- 
ately of profit, to our best solo singers to appear. 

In our larger cities and towns, wc have already 
many a sinj^er of far more than average ability. The 
trouble with most of them is, that they have begun 
too late to acquire the highest excellence, and that 
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they are impressed with the idea that ^reat execution 
is givat singing. Bat in fact, the greatest singing is 
that which caases the greatest music to have the 
greatest effect upon the heart of the auditor. 

I suppose no person at all acquainted with musi* 
cal history would deny that, from 1750 to 1850, the 
four women, who stand out as above and beyond all 
other songstresses, are Mara, Catalani, Mali- 
bran and LiKD ; and yet muny might be named, 
who in execution surpassed them all. 

Certain voices are nothing if not capable of great 
execution ; others, which might he made to move 
the hearts of thousands, are ruined by the effort to 
acquire it. Talk as much as you will aliout the 
musical advantages, which we can have in Boston or 
New York, — the fact is patent to every one, who has 
carried an observant eye to Europe, that these ad* 
vantages are after all, but small. The opportunity 
for really high musical culture is not given here. — 
Hence the absolute necessity — ^just as with painters 
and sculptors — of going to Europe. But where to go ? 
Jenny Lind ought to know ; read that capital letter 
of hers, published in Dwight's Journal^ Oct. 6, 1855. 



Jiuijghl'a ^on\ml of Jttusir. 
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CONCKRTS. 

Thb Mbkdblssohn Qcintbttb Club gave us 
a programme of uncommon interest last Tuesday 
evening, to wit : 

PAST I. 

1— Qasrtet In D minor. No- 76, Haydn 

Modprato— AndMUte— Minoctto. 

S— Grand Trio in E flat, op. 100, Prans 8chubart 

Allagro— Andante con ototo—Seheno— Allrgromoderaco— 

FInala, Modrrato. 

PART n. 

8— Qnart«t In C, No. 8, op. £9 Beethoven 

Introduetion and Allegro — Andanca— Seberao, and 
Finale, Prevto. 
4— Andanta with Tariatlona for Piano, in S flat, np. 82, 

Mend lanobn 
6 — Tema con vnrlasioni and Finale, Andante and Allegro 

Tlrace, from the Qaintet in U flat, No. 6, Moiart 

The Quartet in D minor was new to us, and in 
some respects presented a new phase of Haydn. It 
had something quite peculiar and original, especially 
in the Andante ; a certain individuality of its own, 
apart from the characteristic charm of Haydn's man- 
ner; a variation from his usual circle of ideas. 

The Beethoven Quartet, after what this Club and 
the * German Trio' have done this season, made the 
Rasoamoffsky set complete. This No. 3 is cer- 
tainly the most eccentric, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the three. What a riddle is the intro- 
duction — those thirty measures of ambiguous chords, 
giving no hint of any key-note, creeping through 
mysterious modulations, now loud, now in a whisper, 
and anon pausing altogether ! It is all twilight of 
mystery and expectation. But the last cloud-chord 
resolves ; out shines the san, C rosjor, Allegro vicaee. 
Its first phrase of two chords seems to say : Now hear I 
and the theme, a strangely interesting one, is re- 
cited solo by the violin, and then the whole devel- 
ops gloriously, as always do the pregnant thoughts 
of Beethoven. There is an episode of marvellous 
beanty in the second part of this first movement, 
which has the rhythm and the spirit of some of the 
most exalted passages in the "Joy** Symphony (the 
Choral), where the music seems to step on tip-toe 
with delicious sense of mystery and excitement. It 
is a splendid movement and a very difiicnlt. The 
second movement, in A minor, six-eight, has an 
almost Mendelssohnian romance-like character, — 
very beautiful. The Minuetto, fresh and vigorous 
and graceful, leads right into the rapid fugue theme, 
which, as softly echoed and repeated, has a hum and 
flutter as of fairy wings, that may remind one of 
Mendelssohn, at the same time that it is very unlike 



him. This very complicated, evenly sustained and 
rapid fugue wa.< quite well rendered. 

The Trio by Schubert was very finely played by 
Mr. J C. D. Parkbr, and the brothers Fries.— 
The young piani:»t has made decided improvement, 
and is always master of his music. To the first 
movement of this Trio we had been introduced 
some time ago by Otto Drbsbl. It is one of the 
best of its author, and one of the most perfect of first 
movements of this kind, both in vigor and imagina- 
tive beauty of ideas, and in clear, concise, ex- 
haustive treatment. After the strone, downright 
leading subject, what an exqutste surprise awaits 
you in the second theme ! The Andante, also, is de- 
licions. And the Finale contains a thought too dan- 
gerously beautiful to the brain from which it sprang, 
for it Keems as if he could not let it go ; this move- 
ment is anything but concise ; it is indeed, very, very 
long ; yet we enjoyed it all. The Mendelssohn Va- 
riations were beautiful and very nicely played. — 
The soleciion from Mozart would have been keenly 
relished, had not the sen5es got already cloyed by 
excess of beauty.' 

The Eighth and last Concert of the Quintette 
Club will be given a week earlier than usual, name- 
ly next Tuefiday evening, to make up for the week 
that was dropped some time since. 

Orchestral Uwion. — The Music Hall looked 
bright and gny Isst Wednesday, with a large audi- 
ence of adults and juveniles, for the commencement 
of a new series of Afternoon Concerts. Carl Zbr- 
RAHM and orchestra were welcomed as old friends. — 
The programme furnished enough for either class, — 
for those who liko the very best, and those whose 
highest heaven is whipped syllabub. Here it is. 

X— Sytnphonj No. 4, (in Bb) B^ethoren 

Adagio and Allegro— Adagio Cantabile — 8cber«>— Finale. 

2— Walts. J nriaU'n Ball Taenae. ( hn time ) Btraniis 

8— OTertnra. -'Freyichuta." Weber 

4— Canubile, for Violoncello F. Sack 

Pertormed bj A. Suck. 

5— Doet, from "Jeaaonda." L. Spohr 

6— Weoker Polka Fanst 

7— JoDg Witbottt Wordi, for Trumpet Nutacr 

Perf irmed by Anton Ueinieke. 
8— TroTatore Quadrille Zerrahn 

The Symphony in B flat makes six Beethoven 
Symphonies that Zcrmhn has given us this winter, 
— this poverty stricken, " panic " season, in which 
there was to be no music ! This Symphony, some- 
how, is almost always happy in the rendering. It was 
indeed beautifully played ; it does not actually need 
so large an orchestra as some, although more strings 
would certainly improve it. And is it not one of the 
loveliest of the tribe "> Perhaps the loveliest (if we 
confine ourselves to that epithet), of all the nine. It 
is a delicate, delicious, Keats-like poem of love, and 
alternating ecstacy and sadness, and purple summer 
sunsets. Nowhere is the warmth and tenderness of 
that great heart of Beethoven more purely and con- 
fidingly confessed. The Preytchutz overture went well 
of course. What an overture that Is ! Shall we ev- 
er hear it with indifference ? Is it not more immor- 
tality to have written that one overture, than all the 
learned, clever, dull, or brilliant things that Spohr 
or Hummel ever did ? to say nothing of much small- 
er fry. 

Gongregatioiial SingiDg Again. 

Our Brooklyn correspondent returns compliments 

to him of the ill-sounding name. We hear both 

sides, and shall soon take occasion, leaving us the 

local issue, to present our own views on the general 

question. 

Brooklyn, March 16, 1858. 

Your correspondent ** Malaccincio " is evident- 
ly much exercised in relation to what be consid- 
ers my " laudation of the musical performances 
in Pl3rmoutli Church." No doubt your readers 
will be as much surprised as I was, and find it as 
diflicalt to discover anything in the article allud- 



ed to, that can be tortored into anyibiDg like 
" laadadon." Speaking of what I consider to be 
the true aimand object of music as a part of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath — namely. Congregational 
Singing, I said, '' I know of no place where this 
has been so satisfactorily accomplished, as in the 
Society of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Ply- 
mouth Church." All the ** laudation " is com- 
passed in this sentence. 

But the trouble with your correspondent is, 
not so much that he is so intolerably tortantMl with 
the singing at Plymouth Church, as with the 
very idea of the congregation all singing, or, as 
he has it, " the vast noise of Congregational Sing- 
ing." The issue is fairly stated in the first para- 
graph of your correspondent's letter. He says : 
" I desire to offer my earnest protest against the 
position taken by your Brooklyn correspondent 
of last week, upon the subject of Congregational 
Singing." This reduces the thing at once into a 
tangible shape, and renders it quite easy of solo- 
tion. Your correspondent is a " habiiu^** of the 
Philharmonic Societies ; is accostomed to hear the 
choicest, most delicious melodies and harmonies, 
most exquisitely given ; how can any one, under 
such circumstances, endure " such horrible, ex- 
cruciating sounds," as the *' vast noise of Congre- 
gational singing ?" 

But seriously, it would be trespassing too much 
on the allotted space for your Brooklyn corres- 
pondent in your valuable Journal, to discuss this 
matter at length. I would recommend to the 
earnest connderation and careful perusal of "Mal- 
accincio" some one or two of the very able arti- 
cles, that have appeared in the Journal and oth- 
er musical papers, at different times during the 
past five years, on the subject of ^ Congregation- 
al Singing " and music in our churches on the 

Sabbath. 
And now a word in conduaon, on the music of 

Plymouth Church. Every statement contuned 
in my letter is strictly correct, and not in the 
least exaggerated. I am only an occasional at- 
tendant at Plymouth Church, and whenever I 
have been there, the selection of the tunes has 
been exceedingly good in every ease. There are 
many tunes in the ** Plymouth Collection " which 
never should have found a place in any book de- 
signed for the worship of God ; others totally un- 
fit for the purpose intended may also be found in 
the book, but whenever I have attended Plymouth 
Church, Mr. Beecher has selected such tunes as 
every one, yes, every one, will admit to be most 
excellent. For instance, the last time I attended 
this church, the old tune **Savannah," 10*s metres 
was given out and sung very well indeed, and the 
services were closed by singing that old melody 
found in many church music books, and known 
as " Fading, still fading ;" and if any one could 
listen to those beautiful words, sung by that im- 
mense audience, to that simple, plaintive melody, 
and not feel deeply moved, he must not only be 
destitute of musical feeling, but possess a soul fit 
only for " treason, stratagem and spoils," and no 
doubt is much more at home while flirting or cor 
quetting with some young Miss at a Philharmon- 
ic Rehearsal or Concert The attempt at ridicule 
towards Professor Rajrmond is in exceedingly bad 
taste, at least Mr. Raymond is a gentleman of 
excellent musical acquirements, and very active in 
all matters relating to the advancement or growth 
of musical taste in this city. On the formation of 
our Philharmonic Society, Mr. Raymond was 
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elected its Secretary, and by his aanduitr und 
enterprise in the manasemenr, has contributed 
▼ery much to its prosperity. I would recommend 
to your correspondent ** Malaccincio, " that he 
would cnltiTate the acquaintance of the ^' Profess- 
or ;" I am sure it will improve his temper, if it 
does not motHfv his very extravagant -ideas about 
Congregational Singing. Bellini. 



Oldbr TBAif WB TBOUOHT. In onr annoance- 
ment but week of the great diange that awaitti oar 
Joomal, (which has been kindly copied by many of 
oor brethren of the press,) we were so careless as to 
say : '' On the Sd uf April Dwioht'a Joornal op 
Music will enter upon iu Sixth Year and Thirteenth 
Volnme.'^ We should have said Seventh Year. 

Another delightfnl concert was t;iven last Monday 
eveninsT to a Chtckeriiig room full of friends by that 
admirable private Club of singers under the direction 
of Otto Dkkskl. Again we roust own that we 
hear nowhere else such choice selections or such per- 
fect execution. This time the balance of the parts, 
and the euphonious blending of the thirty voices 
seemed even more perfec*t than before. Mr. DreMcl's 
piano accompaniments are always masterly. The 
programme contained a fresh and beautiful move- 
ment of a Cantata by Bach — chiefly instrumental, 
for violin, viola, flute and piano, with voices coming 
in occasionally ; the Aoe Verum of Mosart; a Hymn 
for Soprano and Chorus : ** O for the wings of a 
dove," by Mendelssohn; Schubert's *' Miriam" Can- 
tata; Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion, and for li};hter des- 
sert, the elfin chorus from '' Oberon," and bright 
part-songs by Frans and Mendelssohn. We must 
refer to it at more length when we enlarge our boun- 
daries. 

Mr. Alfrkd Hill's Complimentary Concert will 
come off to-night at the Meionaon. The chun^^e of 
place is occasioned by the large demand for tickets — 
a very pleasant reason. The programme is but 
slightly changed from that before announced. Mrs. 
LoHO, Mrs. Harwood, Miss Twichxll, Mr. Ad- 
ams, Mr. PowBRS, Mr. Lano, pianist, and the Men- 
delssohn Quintette, all hare volunteered their ser- 
vices ; for all cherish a grateful recollection of Mr. 
Hiirs obliging courtesy when he was connected 

with the Musical Exchange The Handel and 

Hatdh Socibtt are busily rehearsing with orches- 
tra for fiur oratorio performances, to he given in the 
evenings of April dd, 4th, 10th, and 11th, with the 
aid of Formes, D'Akori, Cabadori, Miss Mil- 
WBB and Mr. Pbrriito. The pieces will be " Eli- 
jah *', the " Messiah ", ** Eli ", and Mendelssohn's 

** Hymn of Praise." As the last work is new to our 
public, we shall in the Journal for April 3(1 and 
lOih, copy a careful analysis of the composition,. 
written by Mr. Macfarren for the London Sacred 

Harmonic Society By a card below, it will be 

seen that. Mr. Eckhardt is compelled to postpone 
for the present, his performance of the " Hvmn of 
Praise.'*^ 

The HvgutnoU is still drawing immense audiences 
at the New York Academy. The Ullman troupe 
will fiot come to Boston. Will Maretsek's ? Not 
very soon, at alf events. At present they are reviv- 
ing the enthosiasm at their old home and starting- 
point, the Philadelphia Academy, where they com- 
menced in La Fauorita, with Gazzakioa, Miss 
Phillifps, BRioiroLi,;[and Amodio. Amongjthe 
operas looked forward to are " William Tell," the 
« Prophet," " Beatrice di Tenda," and others. Goz- 
eaniga's bust has been placed In the Academy, 
wherethe still reigns Queen. Frbzzolini has loft 
the connpany, and is giving concerts in New Or- 
leans. Bamos and Romcomi, too, have left it. 

" Stella •' of the " Palladlnm" is enthusiastic about 
the performance of the Fifth Symphony in Worces- 
ter, last week, and attribntes its inteUigent reception 
by the audience partly to the distribution of printed 



copies of an analysis of the work taken from the 
Journal. The Jim heariny of the Fifth Symphony I 
how we envy that audience I 

Apropos of Verdi : The TVooutore was produced 
recently in the city of Hanover, Germany, and was 
thus ^' written down" by the critic of the ** Zntunp 
JUr NonideuUehtand : 

^* It is one of the mon lamentahlo works ever pro- 
duced in the history of muMic. We have lon^ ceas- 
ed to wonder why true art ^^oes a betfgiii};, and med- 
iocrity is surfeited with praise ; hut that a production 
like this of -Verdi — alike execrable in libretto and 
music — should for so long a time draw crowded 
houses in Paris and London — that, we must confess, 
surpasses our understanding." 

This will do to offset our correspondent *• Trova- 

tor ", who, by the way, already wavers in his Verdi 

faith. 

We find the following details about the last hours 

and burial of Lablachb : 

He died of a bronchitin, contracted in Russia dur- 
ing his lust engagement. He was attended in his 
last illness by an old comrade he found in Naples, 
under the habit of a Dominican friar. This opera 
sin{;er who had suns; frequently with Lahlache, quitted 
the world in despair upon losing his whole family in 
a few days' time by the cholcr.t. During the last 
crisis Lahlache found hi^ voice suddenly fail htm. 
He called his daughter to him and said : " Ceorliini*, 
my voice is eone, I'm dying." He was soon after- 
wards a corpse. The artists of Naples bore his 
cofSn from the chamber to the hearse, and from the 
hearse to the vault where it was temporarily placed, 
that no mercenary hands roi^ht touch it. The coffin 
was opened at the ^rave-yard, and remained open 
while the last offices of the Church were performed. 
Just before it was placed in the vault, Mercadante 
laid a crown of amaranths upon it. 

Lablache, whose remains were brought to Paris 
from Naples, was buried Feb. 20th. A frrand funer- 
al service was performed at the Madeleine, which was 
entirely filled with mourners and spectators. Rossini 
wa« present. 

The Reqniem of Mozart was performed in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by Lablache shortly be- 
fore he died — a wish recorded, it is said, in his will 
The orchestra and chorus of the Italian Opera,, re- 
inforced hy a number of chori.sters from the Grand 
Opera, under the direction of M. Dieisch, had as- 
sembled to perform the master piece of the immor- 
tal German. The 8oli were sung by Mario, Tamhur- 
ini, AnKclini, B^lart, and Mesdames Giulia Grisi, 
Alhoni, Nantier-Didide and Wilhorst. 

It was remarked thst the Requiem of Moxart had 
not been performed in Paris since the day of the ob- 
sequies of Chopin, the celebtHted pianist, were per- 
formed, in the samo church, in November, of 1849, 
on which occasion Lablache sanjj, for the last time, 
the part of basso-solo. M. ^Ab^KJ Decuerry allud- 
ed to this circumstance in the funeral oration which 
he pronounced over the remains of the lamented 
singer, adding the following interesting particulars : 
" The Requiem sung on that occasion (the funeral of 
Chopin) impressed me far more than it had ever 
done before ; never had my heart felt so intensely 
the touching melancholy of that exquisite funeral 
prayer. I learned afterwards that the singer was 
Lablache, and I could not refrain from expressing 
to him my warm admiration and the more than usu- 
ally great impression the Requiem had made on me. 
' Perhaps those you had hitherto heard sing it lack- 
ed a quality I am happy to say I possess," said *L)i- 
blache, 'and that is Faith 1 faiih, which I l)eg you to 
believe, M. Le Cur^, I posse.<<8.' " I have nodiing to 
add to snch a declaration, said the orator. 

The chief reaf^on of Lablache's request lo have the 
Requiem performed at his funeral is said to have pro- 
ceeded from a feeling of grateful reminiscence. It 
was in 1816 that Paesiello died in Naples, and, to 
honor his memory, the artists of the theatre of San 
Carlo performed the requiem of Mozart at his fun- 
eral. Lablache, who had hitherto remained un- 
known to fame, took a part in the celebration, and 
in the Tuba Mirvm his magnificent voice obtained the 
most complete success — a success that decided his 
prosperity for life. As he left the church, he was 
engaged by a judicious impiesario, and from that 
day the ha$90 cantante^ of one-and- twenty, had but 
Galli and Remorini as rivals throughout Italy. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

That they will issua on the 8<1 of April, and eontinu* to pub- 
lish every week thcrpafter, 

§toig^*0 lournal d Pttsif. 



Esch number wiU eontain siztibn paobb, of the oame 
handaome quarto form and the same beauty of external style, 
which have heretofore charanterlaed the Journal of eight paipge. 

From two to four pttRea each week will be filled with GboiCB 
Music. 

The literary contents will, as heretofore, relate mainly to 
the Art of Music, but with glances at the whole World of Art 
and of Polite Literature ; Including, from time to time— 1. 
Critical Reriewa of Concerts, Ormtorioa, Operas ; with timdy 
Analjaea of the notable Works performed, accounts of their 
Comp<«erB, &o. 2. Notices nf New Music. 8. Mnaieel Newa 
from all parts. 4. Corrvspondenne from musical persons and' 
plarea. 6 Kranya on musical aeylea , aohoola, periods, anthora, 
compositions, inKtrumenta, thenriea ; on Musical Education ; 
on Mu0tc in its Moral. Social, and Heligious beaiingN; on Mu- 
aic in the Church, the Concert -room, the Theatnt, thf Cham- 
ber, and the Street, fro. 6- TransUtiona fh>m the best Oer- 
man and French writera upon Mu^ic and Art 7- Occasional 
Notices of Sculpture, Painting, Books, the Drama, he. 8. 
Original and Selected Porau, ahort Talcs, fte. 

The Bditoriel management will remain with JoBir 8. Dwioht, 
who ia pledged to conduct the paper in tha same fkir and 
independent spirit, which has won fur " Dwiobt's Joushal op 
Music " ita hii;h name among Art Journals during the past six 
yearit. He will be aaalstHi still by the same able corps of 
correspond«>nta Hnd contributors, including the '* Diarist " and 
author of the much admired '^ Brown Papers"; while new 
correspondvnto and reporters from all quarters will from time 
to time be ad<led, thus making the Journal as oomplere and 
true an organ as ponaible of Musical Art and Mnaical Culture 
in this country, and indispensable to every family and indi- 
▼idual of musical and artistic tute. 

Thb Paici OP Sdbscriptioh will be but t2, per annum, (by 
Carrier 92 50), payable in advance General and Local Agenti 
are wanted iu all iMirts of the Unlt«Hi States and Canadas, to 
whom the moat liberal percentage on subscriptions will be 
allowed. 

All subscriptions and correapondence may be directed to 

DWIOHrS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

NoTi TO ADVsaTisBRS. — The ni'lc circulation of this paper 
rendrra it a mo«t advantngeous medium of advertising to Murio 
Publishers, Teachers, Piano-fi>rte Manufacturers and Dealers, 
and to all parti«-8 vhoM relntioiis to Mu«-{c make a publicity of 
their bu«in<«« or profession desirable. It will include among 
its list of weekly recipients Collegvs, Seminaries, Musical So- 
cieties, and Tearhera of note in the Onltad States and Canada, 
together with thousands of tlie musical public. 



The undersigned. In consequence of a change of publiahers, 
will relloqniab the prinUng of the Journal of Music after the 
1st of April. He is now prepared to contract for the printing 
of a paper of aimiUr siae and style, on very faTonble terms. 

EDWARD L. BALCU. 



A CARD. 

The undersigned aonie time 8in<*e gave notice (Feb. 27th) to 
the Musical public of Boston nnd its Tidnity of his intention 
to glTe a C(»nc«4rt on the 27th of March, when he would bring 
out the 

Hymn of Praiae^ by MendeUsohny 

with the kind aMi.^tHOce of the Mendelsohn Choral Society of 
thia city, and of other frienda. Hia last lehearsal with fUU 
orchestra wns to have been on S:«rurday. 20th inat., but he is 
now obliged to postpone h'la r«beMrsai and concert in conse- 
quence of the llandel itnd Ua^ dn Society (departing from ita 
ueuKl evenings of ruheNrsui) having engaged the members of 
the Orchestra for the Tery eveniiigs which he had salected for 
hia own n*hff.irsiil and concert. 

He thvrefure bejia the indulgence of the public and his 
friends for tbia temporary delay of his concert, which he pro- 
po.«e« still to give, whi*n the arrau genie tits of the Handel and 
Hay d II Sorifly shvll leave hioi free to do so. 

Due notii-e will be giv«*n of thti next rehearsal. 

H. KCKHARI>T. 

meionaon, TremonC Temple. 

GOMFItlMENTABT CONGEBT 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED HILL, 

(Late of the Musical Exchange,) 

On Saturday Evenins, Maroh 20th, 1868. 

The following talented Artists have kindly voluntaarcd their 

aervicea. 

Mrs. Long and Mrs. Harwood, 

Miss Jbnnt Ttvichbll, 
Mr. C. R. Adams, Mr. P. H. Powbbs, 
Mr. B. J. Lano, and the 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 



Tickets, 60 cents— to be hnd at the Music Stores. Tlokets 
pnsc based for the Concert first advertised will be received. 
Dooia open at 6^ ; Concert to eommenee at 7)^ o'oloek. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
HEW 8EBIES OF 

AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By the Orchestral Union* 

EVEBT WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi ZBRl^AHHy Comdnetor. 

HC^Doan opom at 2— Goncere to eomiMiiee at 3 o'eloek. 
BT'PMkag* of Six Uck«to« tl. SiDgle tkkoto, 26 cts. 

FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



OHIOKERINQ & SONS 

Hbti nodTvd tint IbUowiDg swarda ftyr tlioir ozhibitlOB of 



At the Fain of 1856: 



FKOM THB 

Kusadhuietti CliariUble Keehanie Assoeiatioii, 

FOB THS 

BEST GRANDS, SEJHI-GRANDSy and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** for most (tedded and meritorlotu ImproTeBMUti," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THI 

American Institute, New York, 

POB THB 

BEST QRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

PennsylTania State Agricnltnral Society, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At tlie lUinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This HoQM waa caUbUfbod in 1838, bj JONAS OHIOKEIU 
INO, and np to tb« pnaent time has ftirniahed 10,000 
PIANOS, for the exhibition of theee Pianoa in the United 
Btataa and In England, they have been awarded— 

EleTen Gold Medals, 
Seyenteen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WABCBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Late at the Beeond Preab. ChuTch), and again 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

MLLB. OABRIBIiLB DB LilMlTTE haa the 
honor to annonnoe that she has icaa ued iMr Morning 
mad Afternoon Olassea for the instmctica of iTonng Ladies 
and Hiaees on the Piano-Forte. 
AppUeatlons to be made at 65 Haaeoek Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3 "9' Broadway^ NT. 

AEthems, &e« for the Coming Season. 



FOn THB ABOYR FESTIVALS. 



Dedicated (by pennlaalon) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 
•«• In eonaeqnenee of the great sneocas attending the Carols 
for Christmas-tide, there are now ready, by the same authors, 
and to be published in the same forms : 

Cabolb roE SiLBTBR-nna. Set to Aneient Melodies, by the 
RcT. Thomas Hjomou, M. A. Words principally in imita- 
tion of the original, by the Rev. J. M. Nsalb, M. A. 

With Milodixs. 

ISmo.siae, sewed tj JJ 

Ditto, in packets of 60 5 00 

Ditto, oompreaaed four vocal parts. ... 25 

With Toici Paetb and Piakoforti AccoMPAimmT. 

Folio mnsie dae fl 18 

Tbs Words ovlt. 

88mo. aewed tO 8 

Ditto, in packet! of 60 125 

Tbeae Caiola may be sung by a Solo voice, with Aecompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
In MoAie Folio. Ad hhitwn Vocal parte for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, hare been added, in order that, when theae voicea are 
prcaent, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument 

J. A. NovxLLO^s Catalogues of Service*, Anthems, Hymns, 
Psalmody, Oratorio and Organ Mu^i(^ tti be had gratis at 889 
Broadway, or forwarded post-free to address on receipt of post- 
age, two cents. 



(Late J. A. Noviuo,) 
389 Broadway, New York. 



OI1A68E8 IN FIANO-FORTE PLATING. 

Mr. F. W. HEERBACH begs leave to KUte to the eitlaens of 
Boston and Rozbury that he is prepared to give instruction In 
Piano-Fortt playing to small clawea. ^ v. .. 

Long experience and eareftil examination of the sutject have 
eonvinced him, that besides the grvat aaving of expense, be can 
offer some particular advantavea in thlr manner of reaching, by 
which he hopes the young xtudent will be relieved of a great 
deal ot wearineaa which accompanies the practice of the linger 
exereiaca, scales, &e., and on which a Anal success so much 
depends. 

For further lotormatlon apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbnry ; or address at the muaic stores of 0. 
Ditaon fc Co. or Ruaaell h. Ricbardaon ; or at this offlee. 

OOTOBIE, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

Ini trnetor of the Piano-Porte, Organ U Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLACE. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldenee No. 56 Kneclaad Street. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

U. 8. HOTEIi. 



SCHARFENBERG & LtJIS. 

imPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN lUITSIC, 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

C. BBEU8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dipoi of Erard'i Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

B^ Oonstantly on hand a complete assortment of Ameriean 

Publloadons. 



RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 

Have Jtut published the folUnthig New Mwie:-^ 



SOUVENIR DU BALLET: a Collectiou of Dan< 
for Plano'Forte, by Garl Bcrgniann. 

No. 1— Lamourt-ttx Galop de Fnust, (D) 4 40 

No. 2— Polka RohemienDe de Faust. (0)4 40 

No 8— Polka Diaboliqne de Faust, (C) 4 40 

No. 4-Polka Miisurka de FMna^ (D) 4, 40 

No. 6-Ottinlia L'AUoggio Militaire, (D) 4 -40 

8eieoadePolka.(i£)4 *'" „"7.!*^"» 2 

Dinner Bell Polka, (F) 4 ** *;.? o"'?7' S 

Poesy Bchottischr, (B flat,) 6 '• W. Smith, » 

Fairy Talea BriJUent \Valt»,|A)6 _" « 

mio Uimorso. La Traviata, (C) 4, Oe«. B. Ware, 26 

UNorma,(D)7, » Tl.alberg, 

VOOAIj kubio. 

Ida Fay. Song and Choma, ( »■ ) 8, F. W. Smith, % 

Cnme oVr the blUa t<> the Sea, Luve. ( A flat) 8, " » 

The Frienda my heart holds dear, {A)8, ** » 

Good night 10 thee, d^an^t. Serenade. (B flat) 8, •* » 

What tlie Splrita did in a horn Comic. (D) 8, " » 

Swiss Girl'd Song of Uomr, (E flat) 8. ** Priedrifh/' » 

Hark, the Vrspcr bynm te 8t«>altng, (F) 4,. . .Thomas Ryan, K 
Role CoiumbU. National Song. (A) 8, ... .J W. Turner, 26 
Mra.Malone. Comic. (G) 8 *' » 

1 long to aee thy #infle. Mother. (E flat) 8,. . . . ** ^ 

Sawyenotmy bnnnielaas,(y)8. **^ S 

May of the Valley, (G) 8, Geo. F. Root, 26 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name t.f «irh of tbt? above piecra signify 
the key in which the piece I* written. To expreaa the compa^ 
rative dlfflculcj of exe« uilon of diffrrent f>ter««, we have Intro- 
duc«d aaraleof fiitures. rnnnlrg fh>m 1, ( which nrpnsenu 
very etwy,] incluaive to 7, [which is appUed to the moat difll- 
cnlt mudc] 

Z^ For full explanation, aee »*TnE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE," 
a large quarto of 80 painra, contjiining the Life of Thalbrrg, 
analysis of4000relebnited Musical Works, Musical EngravioRS, 
and two bmiutilul pieces of MuMc, *c — a book of great value 
to ALL Mdsiciass. Sent to any addieis on the receipt of roua 
CENTS in atampa, to d«flniy postage expenaea. Direct jour 
application to 

EUSe£IiL & BICEABDSON. 

FubliBherB, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 



THE BVBNIIHO SHIP. 

A CANTATA. In Three Parts, for Mixed Voices. 
Written by UowAUD M. Ticknor. The Husic by 
B. F. Bakbk. Price 50 cents. Just published by 

OIlTer DItnon dt Co., 277 fras&ingioa St. 



CAMPAGfioirs mm hethod. 

ANEW AND PU0anE.<t9IVK METHOD on the Mechanism 
of Violin Playing. Dfrlded Into Parts, with the rrqaisite 
Explanatnrv Kemarka. 182 Progrvwive Lei*snna fkir Two Vio- 
lin*, and lis Siudiea for Oue Violin only. By B. Cahpaoxou. 
Price f5. 
Publlahed by Oliver Dll son A Co* 277 Wtukingtom 8t, 
Sold by all Muaic Dealers. 



MRS. J. II. LONG, 

VOO-A.r.IST CSOI»Ii-A-3>TO>- 

Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 

The Hungarisn Pianist, flrom ErglNnd, bega to announce that 
he will give Leefona on the Piaiio-Kortr. 

For particulars please to apply at hi^ residence, 81 Somerset 
Street. May be found at home on Mond«ya and Saturdays, 
from 1 to 2 o'clock. 

^JOB FKINTING oeatlj and promptly oecsted at this Office. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Booms at Rev A. A. Miner's Church. . . .School Street, Boston. 

o. andr£ & 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 CnSSTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agenta of J. Andr^, Offenbech, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven^, dementi's, Haydn's and Mosart*s works. 

8ION0R AUGUBTO BENDEIiABI 

Gives Infltmetion in Singing. 

Realdenoe No. 80 Plnckney 8treot« 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FOKTB, 
and in the THBORY OF MUSIC. Address at his raai- 
denoe, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Musio Btorea. 

OTTO DRESBL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



EDWABD Ii. BAT<m, MU8IO AND JOB PRINTING OFFICB. No. 34 BOHOOIi BTRRET._ 
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For DwlKht*» Journal of Uuaie. 

Who b the Greatest Composer ? 

If an unqiialKicd an^iwer wore demanded, wo 
sho lid say, Bkkthovkx ! But what of Mozart, 
Iliydn, Ba<-h, and Handel ? What of Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Chorubini, Spontint, 
Mdhul, Boildieu, llossini, Meyerbeer, Aubor, &c., 
&^? No one, it tniy reasonably be expected, 
will dispute Beethoven*s superiority to these last 
But the fonriii-st named are by their respective 
admirers considered equal, if not superior to him. 
We, too, are aware how much these miisters have 
advanced the art, and how justly they are enti- 
tled to all the honor paid their memory. Truly 
are they great ; and before attempting; to estab- 
lish our high claim for Beethovm, we must say a 
few words of his four great brethren. 

Mozart, the classic, the irreproachable, — who 
does not profoundly admire him ? Think of his 
Quartets and Quintets for stringed instruments ; 
his Symphonies, especially those in C major, 
(which the English call *' Jupiter "), and £ flat 
major ; think of any piece in Don Giovanni^ or 
in Die Zauberjldte^ — and be astonished at the 
genius and the learning there displayed ! His in- 
strumental compositions are models of symmetric 
form, models of the great art of effecting by small 
means, great results. The taste of the modt fastidi- 
ous declares them faultless, perfect His operatic 
pieces command our admiration in almost a still 
higher degree. One always thinks on hearing 
the Introduction, the Quartetto, Sextetto, Finale, 
etc.. of Don Giovanni^ .that a divine inspiration 
must have dictated this music, and our wonder 
constantly increases. I low truly, how beautifully 
are the characters in that opera delineated by 
those tones! Therefore the world has justly 
added to the name of Mozart the title great, and 
raised him among the immortals. 

H A YDX — the ever young and charming, — the 
founder of modem instrumental music, — the orig- 
inator of the Symphony and stringed Quartet in 
their present form, — a form in which he has 
given to the world master works, as yet unsur- 
passed in classical grace and beauty, — Haydn well 
deserves to be called great His ^ Creation,** his 
** Seasons ", contain a wealth of naive, innocent 
and charming melodies, as well as of deep science, 
always so concealed, that it sounds as if it had 



been mere child's play, and every one might do 
it just as well. All with him is natur««l, clear, 
symmetrical, unostentatious; and in our time, 
where monstrous Symphonies, dcfoi*med Quarters, 
unintelligible Sonatas, and the like, are the order 
of the day among the leading composers, it is re- 
freshing to hear Haydn's music. Who would de- 
tract one tittle from his solid fame V 

With admiration we regard the unequalled 
master of counterpoint and fup^uo, the giant 
among Organ players, the patriarch, the sage, 
among Piano- Forte players and composers, Jonx 
Skbastian Bach. His compositions are inex- 
haustible sources for study and learning, to which 
the greatest composers have bonie testimony. — 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and others, have 
have repeatedly declared how much they owe to 
him. The ease with which he treats the most dif- 
ficult contrapuntal form3, as double, triple, in- 
verted fugues and canons, is really astonishing, so 
that one cannot help thinking: Will there ever 
be a man who has attained to the same skill and 
science ? Can it be possible V His greatest work, 
the Passion, according to St Matthew, is consid- 
ered a wonder in the realm of tones. As for his 
compositions for the Organ, they are to this day, 
after nearly a century and a half, the standard 
works, the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
literature of that instrument. Wherever a solid 
Organ Concert takes place, Bach*s compositions 
form, and must form, the most prominent feature 
of the programme. What can the world call 
great if not such genius and colossal learning ? 

And what shall we say of Handel, the com- 
poser of the " Messiah ** ? Had he composed 
nothing but this work, he would have been im- 
mortal The English almost identify the ** Mes- 
siah*' with their religious cultus. It would be use- 
less to say much about its mighty choruses, about 
the deep piety that pervades the airs. Who 
can estimate the comfort, the con.solation and se- 
renity which the s'ng ngof ** I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,** has aiforded to timid and despond- 
ing minds, that tremble at the thought of death ? 
Listening to this divine music, we forget ourselves 
and all about us, as if the soul were wafte<l on 
the wings of these heavenly harmonies to the 
other world, and we experience a foretaste of the 
eternal bliss promised the pure in heart A com- 
poser, whose music has this effect, will ever be en- 
titled to be called great 

But great and unsurpassed as these composers 
were in their way, there is one who stands out 
from among them like Mount Washington among 
the mountains of New Hampshire, the greatest of 
the great True, Bebthoven is not so pare in 
style as Mozart ; he does not delight and flatter 
us so cheerfully and innocently as Haydn ; nor 



is he as Si:ienti(ic as Bach, or as devout as Han<^ 
del. In regard to science, commonly so called, 
we must concede thai he is surpassed by all the 
four ; no man has ever called him a groat master 
of counterpoint and fugue. Yet as science 
should include the skill to work up a theme or 
motive into a large tone-picture, he is at least in 
this branch equal, if not more than equal, to any 
of his predcscessors. But let us leave science 
aside, and rcganl him from that point whence a 
itiusical composer, a tone-poet, always should be 
viewed. 

The true mission of the composer ever must be 
to express in tones the feelings and passions 
which continually agitate the human soul. Now, 
no one has felt so deeply, expressed so powerful- 
ly, the various throbbings of the heart, as Beet- 
hoven. The joyful and the tmd, the loving and 
the angry, the heroic and the g<^ntle, all find 
sympathy with him; all see their natures por- 
trayed, as it were, with glowing colors in his mu- 
sic. There is, indeed, a peculiar power in Beet- 
hoven's creations, which it is impossible to de- 
scribe to those who do not feel it We have 
chanced sometimes to hear a few measures of 
one or the other of his pieces for the piano-forte, 
and not being able to trace them at once to their 
origin, have involuntarily exclaimed : ** How won- 
derful ! By whom can tliat be ? ** By whom 
coufd it be but Beethoven. These deeply ex- 
pressive melodies, these striking harmoaies and 
rhythms, though entirely new, and never before 
heard, yet seem as if they had always lain dor- 
mant in the depths of our soul, and were now at 
once awakened and brought to our conscious- 
ness ; as if Nature herself were stirring up the un- 
fathomable sea of haimony within us, from which 
innumerable particles of sound become crystal- 
lized and shaped to wondrous forms and images. 

In expressing the whole range of emottoos of 
which the human heart is capable, so powerfully, 
he consequently enlai^ged the musical language 
to an extent hardly divined before. A thorough 
reformer, he created melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic figures, a resemblance of which we 
seek in vain in the works of the other masters. 
In striking out his own path, obnoxious rules and 
prejudices, which for centuries had been accu- 
mulating, were trodden under his feet, And thus 
the ban was liAed that kept many a genius before 
his time chained. To be sure, our friends of the 
wig and queue fashion, who went into ecstacies 
at a simple Minuetto in a Symphony of Haydn, 
were terrified with his proceedings. They con- 
sidered him an impolite, uncultivated fellow, who 
would do better to display his feelings in a proper, 
well-weighed measure, in a language correct and 
elegant, instead of addressing good people with 
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such force and natiye Tigor. But oor time bas 
done him justice, and will do so more and more. 
In lum the tone-art has reached its climax ; we 
are now in the descent; and when his works 
shall have ceased to interest, it will be the con- 
sequence of mosic bavi^ assmned entirely dif- 
ferent forms and means of expression, of whose 
nature we can have no idea. The time, bow- 
ever, when this is to take place, does not seem to 
be far distant, judging from the remarkable fact 
that there is not one great composer at the pres- 
ent time. 

Need we enlaige on his works in particular ? 
That has so often been done that it would seem a 
Tain beginning. There are many very able crit- 
ics and Art philosophers, who qualify his claim to 
the title of greatest composer by confining it to 
bis labors in instrumental music. It is true that 
in tills branch he excels most Since his S3rm- 
phonies, his Sonatas and Trios, the composers 
look hopelessly at each other, not knowing what 
to write, as it seems impossible that any thing in 
this line could awaken interest after his mighty 
works. But his efforts in the other branches are 
by no means inferior to those of his predecessors. 
He wrote only one opera, and history has placed 
it by the side of Don Giovanvi; he wrote some 
sacred compositions, among which the great Mass 
in D is a wonder incomparable, inimitable — a 
giant in form and dimensions, to explore whose 
grandeur and manifold beauties will afford ample 
work alike to the present and future generations. 

That his very last, as yet unintelligible works, 
for instance, the Quartet in C sharp minor, etc., 
should detract from his greatness, cannot be ad- 
mitted. The question arises whether we have the 
necessary genius, and whether we have taken 
pains enough to follow him in his flight A genius 
like his, whose every new work was a progress, 
could not but be at last a great distance in ad- 
vance of his time ; and have we made an effort 
to overtake him? The immense flood of shallow 
dance-music, that originated with Strauss and 
Lanner, on the very spot where Beethoven cre- 
ated his immortal works ; these innumerable pen- 
ny concerts, nonsensical opera performances, and 
the like, which characterize our time, are decid- 
edly unfavorable to the study of such works. No 
one of us is so situated that he can wholly 
avoid the influence of these bad agencies, which 
like a contagious mist infect the atmosphere of 
true and genuine Art However, there are be- 
sides those obstruse works-if obstruse they are-so 
many in which the stamp of true mastery is clear- 
ly presented, that we need not regard the former 
at all, to establish for Beethoven the claim of the 

E-eatest of all tone-poets. It is exclusively these 
tter for which we feel with enthusiasm, and for 
which we give him the crown. 

It may 1^ that we are partial to him, as he be- 
longs more to our time than anpr of the masters 
with whom we have named him — and for that 
reason bis influence is necessarily stronger. We 
may safely say that the younger part of the mus- 
icians of to-day are hU followers, and uncondi- 
tional admirers. Whatever star now rises on the 
musical horizon, it endeavors to move in the 
same orbit, still shining with his brilliant lustre — 
his name, his life, his works, form everywhere the 
highest topic. It is possible that, with increase of 
years, our high opinion of him will be modified, 
so that we shall swear by Haydn or Mozart ; or, 
should we ever rise to the digniw of a Professor 
of composition at a university, that Bach will be 
our motto ; but so long as joys and sorrows quick- 
en and retard the beating of our heart, we shall 
stand up for Beethoven. Ad. K. 



CoDgragatloiial Smging in Plyiiioiith Chnrdi, 

Agttiii. 

Nnr Tou, Mareh 38, U68. 

J. 8. DwioBT, Esq., 

Dear Sir: He of the melliflaoas name (christen- 
ed perfaapn, by some choir leader who had an ear for 
mosic), has well advised me to peruse the Journal of 
Musie^ with whose opinions I am possibly more fa- 
miliar than himself — since I have thoaghtfnily read 
it for the last six years; bat let me advise him never 
to read it lest he be moved from his present verysat- 
isfsctory position and opinions. In his favor of the 
16th, he has in no way rebotted the statement I 
made in regard to the mosical performances at Ply- 
month Church, bot adverted with profound specu- 
lation to the probable character, of a Philharmonic 
hab{tn<^, and demonstrated that a secretary of a mos- 
ical society is a thorough masicisn. With all this I 
have nothing to do hot remark, that the performance 
of a choir under the chani:e of any professor is cer- 
tainly more positive proof of. his own qoalifications, 
than any simple assertion. The fact remains nndis- 
poted and will be aothenticated hy yoor " Diarist **, 
if his oracular presence ever comes into Plymouth 
Church, — that the music there performed, is osoally 
of a style totally devoid of that element of solemni- 
ty and seriousness which constitutes its value as a 
medium of worship, and more than that, that its 
rendering is in direct violation of all the principles 
which organise music as an art and science, so as 
to make it positively annoyinji: to those whose ean 
are accustomed to hear perfect harmonies. 

The choir never sinj; in tune or balance. The 
or^n is an instrument of itself enough to distress the 
ear of a sensitive person, and the ensemble, so far 
from fulfilling the idea which the Journal has held 
op, which I hope is the faith of " Bellini ", is as I 
stated, concregational noite — not mosic. My objec- 
tions were not to the union of all in the musical part 
of the service, for I have a deep looking forward to 
the day when to stand in a Christian temple, and 
hear the great congregation mingling their voices in 
choral harmonv shall be almost like an illustration 
of the songs of another sphere, — hot to the assertion 
that in Plymouth Church was to be found the 
grand exemplnm fit for all to follow. From such a 
sonroe as your Journal this would have aothenticity 
and weight with a numerous class, who are accus- 
tomed to take their queue from the columns of yoor 
paper, and it was to controvert such an influence 
that I ventured my pasquinade. Let rather the 
idea be held up before young and old that " delic- 
ious harmonies," not of necessity elaborate, are not to 
be confined to the concert room or the opera — that in 
the house of God, where all things should be done de- 
voutiy and in order, we may have, even in this genera- 
tion — pure and noble mosic, which shall be seriously 
interpreted with devotional spirit— by a choir whoshall 
be capable of observing the proprieties of the per- 
formance artistically considered — and in which the 
spirit of the whole congregation shall be moved, el- 
evated and touched with all the force of worship. 
Mere sound is sympathetic and psychologically po- 
tent. We see this in Plymouth Chorcb. With what 
greater dignity and fitness would the whole service 
be invested, if the discords could be attuned and 
harmony made to pervade the vocal worship of such 
a congregation ! It is not enough that they *'take a 
part"— they should do it properly. Who goes to hear 
a preacher now, who is not prepared with the choic- 
est thoughts in the choicest rhetoric ? If then we 
require such perfection there, why may we not ele- 
vate our ideal of the choir's performance to at least 
the level of respectability ? When your correspond- 
ent can controvert the fact I assert, or suggest any 
reason why the accomplishment of Congregational 
Singing in Plymonth Church is satisfactory, I beg 
we may hear from him again. 

Malaccohcio. 



Mameil Idont in Farif — 

rrofls tht UndoB Moileal WorM, Fkb. S7. 

We have often had occasion to state, and we 
have now a pretext for repeating, that the Par- 
isians are the {;reate8t guogeons (goujons) with 
respect to music on the face of the earth. True, 
France gave birth to BlAul, Boieldieu, and 
Auber — three men of whom Germany or Italy 
might have been proud ; and yet we have the 
intimate conviction that the greatest beauties of 
these great composers* are least of all apprecia- 
ted by the French. The instances in whicn they 
are bewildered in their attempt to adjudicate on 
the claims of foreign musicians are numberiesL 
A Paris critic is sure to set down everything 
German either as profound or lofty — as diving 
into the depths of philosophy, or aspiring to the 
clouds. Innately bored with German music — as 
Frenchmen are naturally bored with anything 
serious (good or bad) that is not French — ^they, 
nevertheless, affect a certain veneration, which, 
mingled with a faint reflex of the critical and 
cynical spirit of Voltaire (who^honest and out- 
spoken Frenchman — laughed at almost every- 
thing exotic), has something akin to the ghastiy 
frolics of the nuns, in the resuscitation scene of 
Robert le Diable. As those wretched phantoms, 
called op by the infernal agency of Bertram, 
aped the wild, licentious dances and motions of 
living and breathing sensualists, so French critics 
— just as dead to the impression of foreign beau- 
ty as the mock-animate corpses of the nuns to the 
attractions of positive existence — abandon them- 
selves, under tne influence of their Bertram (the 
fiend of hypocrisy), to a feigned enthuaasm for 
Beethoven, Wel>er, and the kings of German 
music. How hollow, or how shallow, is this en- 
thusiasm, becomes apparent when anything Ger- 
man, not ratified by tne verdict of time, is brought 
before them. At such periods the French con- 
noissieurs and the frencn " dilettanti ** are at sea, 
betraying a misapprehension of the actual state 
of art only surpassed by the easy nonchnlante 
with which it is exhibfted. Just now M. Flo- 
tow's Martha — an opera which has gone the 
rounds of the Teutonic cellars for the last ten 
years — is produced in Paris, and apostrophized 
as if it was something altogether new ! Why 
don't they read M. F^tis? /fix lucubrations are 
commonplace enough ; but so far as history goes 
they may be relied on ; and M. F^tis writes 
French — the only language bond-fide Frenchmen 
think it necessary for any inhabitant of this earth 
to know — passably well. M. F^tis could have 
told them all about Mnrlha^ and thus have saved 
them from committing themselves in respect to 
that well-known production. 

A short time preceding the advent of Martha, 
the execution of a fragment of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah afiorded the French feuilletonistes an op- 
portunity of explaining to admiring nations (all 
nations read French, as a matter of course) the 
origin and signification of oratorio. The ** ad- 
miring nations" might just as well have explained 
to self-admiring France (Paris) the origin and 
signification of whales — which, comparing nature 
and art, and allowing for differences, are not 
much more mysterious than oratorios. Do 
Frenchmen (Parisians) ever look at a map ? If 
so, cannot they picture to their ardent imagina- 
tions that France does not cover the entire globe, 
and that something may have been going on, time 
out of mind, somewhere else than in France, 
which would have gone on precisely in the same 
way if there had been no I^ ranee at all ? 

At this very moment we have a case in point 
A new Rubinstein has arisen, and driven the old 
Rubinstein clean out of the heads of all polite 
Parisians. Mr. Henry Littolf (whom, two years 
since, the French critics knew no better than 
they did M. Rubinstein) has appeared on the 
horizon, played his " Fourth Concerto- Sympho- 
nique," and'*' astonied " all Paris. ** Credat Ju- 
dceus Ap' Ella ! " — many will exclaim, who, re- 
membering Littolf in England, at the society of 
British Musicians, have since, with very small 

* U6bol wu alwowM nuklof **Jia»^$;^^ and GiuloM III. 
— on« of Anbifr^ fiDMt work*— Is " pooh-poohM " by Us eooa- 
trjinen, Althoof h popoUr all ont OermMiy. 
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expense of trouble, followed his career in Bel- 
gium and (^el-many, and are aware of bis precise 
claims and position, just as they are cognizant of 
thoee of Mr. Barnum, or general Tom Thumb. 
Mr. Littolf has '* astonted " all Paris — not merely 
as a composer, but even more, as a pianist ! A 
short, cadaverous looking gentleman, with light 
locks, long and sparse — who keeps a music-shop, 
quietly in the little town of Brunswick (without 
ever invoking the demon of the Hartz^ and offi- 
ciates as Kapellmeister (on continual leave of 
absence) to tne very unassuming Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha — has arrived at Paris, played a so-called 
" Concerto-Sjpnphonique" and been immediately 
apostrophized as '' lion " of the first class. He 
has extinguished M. Rubinstein (the ** lion ** of 
1857), and set the Boulevards in a ferment. 
The papers are mad about Mr. Littolf. The only 
one we have seen that ventures upon criticism 
is a class journal — the AJene'strel — which thus, 
with true French (Parisian) unconsciousness of 
the events of the last few years, apostrophizes 
the newly discovered prodigy* : — 

For us the real succesii of thit Gmcerto-sifmphO' 
nique (which occupies nn hoar and a qaarier in per- 
formance) lies in the scherzo and the adagio rdipioso. 
The first cUletfro and /inaU belong to that vast cate> 
gory of musical conception.<< which arc glorified at 
the present time in certain German and even French 
high places, and which comprise all the elements of 
the School of the Future^ which, under pretext of dis- 
covering; new hori%on«, displaces all the points of 
view of the past — that Mchoul in which the trees pre- 
vent us from seeing the forest, in which noise pre- 
dominates, melody is ij^nored, and rhythm has lost its 
compiiss — in which the hearer is ill at case, the 
mind distracted and the heart oppressed. Now and 
then a ^leam appears, which allows you take breath 
for an instant ; hut such gleams are withdrawn pre- 
cipitately, as if in remorse, and you reenter chaos~- 
oniess, indeed, vou are suflicicntiv lucid to be able 
to apprehend at a Klance the music of future a^res. 

Assuredly this school does not proceed from Haydn 
or Mozart; its disciples even avoid it and are vain 
of the fact. But does it at any rate proceed from 
Beethoven or Weber ? Not a bit more. Weber 
and Beethoven sinir. Beethoven, and still more 
Weher. possess clearness. 

"Be it so. Let the School of the Future know, how- 
ever, that this concession will always bo imposed 
upon it; since the so-called vulgar taste is melody; 
and melody is eternal. Without melody there is no 
music, past, present or future." 

Is this not strange ? Why, it was only two 
years since that the musical press of Europe was 
filled with anecdotes about Littolf 's contempt for 
the school of the '* Future" — his defiance of Liszt, 
at Weimar — his confarreation with M. Berlioz, 
after the rehearsal of " Lohengrin " — his breaking 
a walking stick in two, as a sign of his disaile- 
giance, &c. &c. And now we arc admonished 
that Mr. Littolf is a disciple of the Zakunft ! 
The Parisian papers themselves related the anec- 
dote at the time — and, if we are not mistaken, 
the Menestrel among the number. 

M. Rubinstein will, no doubt, speedily, return 
to Paris and vindicate his rights. Meantime, be- 
tween the two, what is to become of Madame 
Szarvady-Wilhelmine Clauss (the ''lionne** of 
1852), who has once more launched her fragile 
bark on the sea of competition, and gave her 
first concert a few days smce V* She — poor ten- 
der thing !— will be like an antelope striving to 
make head against two hungry tigers. 
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FoLiONO, Italy, Feb. 1.— The time of my 
departure being near at hand, I prepared to tear 
myself away from Florence, and exclaimed one 
morning to the Padrona, as she brought my 
breakfast : «* Cara Padrona, after a few more di-^ 
nrnal revolutions of the orb of day, I shall be pen- 

• Wheo, According to th« French eorrvspoDdoiit of tiM 
Aofiifiif AdvfTtisn; "her cxqalnita touch and wondrous 
pownn wen auuilfesred, more ecpeoiall? la ihat ebannlng mv 
nate In sol miOor in Bbbthotbh's SIst SrMPBOMT." We 
HaTe toe Mtrniiuf Aftctrtistr to explain how n eonata can he 
in a tgmpkony ; bat «e most protest that Beethoren onlv com- 
posed nau symphonJea. 



sively musing among the ruins of the palace of the 
Cssars I A little more siigar, please, Padrona." 

The Padrona not seeming to understand the 
first part of cay remarks, I benignantly explained 
that I was going to Rome, llie Padrona re- 
ceived the information with a cough, and thought 
that it was very strange I should want to go to 
Rome in such cold weather ; but her argument 
did not probably have the effect she intended, for 
I immediately assured her that it was the cold 
weather that hurried my departure — at which 
she flounced out of the room, and I shortly after 
heard her scolding the Italian maid-servant in 
ver}' vehement Italian. Fearing that I had of- 
fended the Padrona, I rushed to my bed, seized 
my bolster, and hastening down to the yard, 
wrapped it around a fright of a cactus that I knew 
to be one of the Padrona's pets that she ranked 
amid the gems of her collection. 

Ineffable Machiavelli that I am ! Thi^ stroke 
of policy had, as I anticipated, a mollifying effect 
upon the Padrona, and she shortly issued forth 
and joined me in the yard, where I was standing 
lost in the admiration of the plant, as she ap- 
proached. I asked where she had been so lucky 
as to obtain this beautiful floral specimen, — to 
tell the truth, it was the most horribly ugly, jagged 
old wretch of a cactus that ever mortal beheld, 
aud by a few more judiciou.* remarks, quite insin- 
uated myself again into the good graces of the 
worthy lady. From that time to the day I bade 
her farewell, our conversation was marked by a 
tender shade of melancholy, caused by my ap- 
proaching departure, — the coming event casting 
its shadow before. The Padrona wishes me to 
recommend her to my friends, and I take this 
public method of informing anybody about to vis- 
it Florence, that a more amiable and honest 
landlady than Cara Padrona, it would be diflficult 
to find in any part of the Florentine capital. 

Now when the time of my departure was fully 
come, I packed up my worldly goods in a red 
silk handkerchief and prepared to bid a last fare- 
well to the excellent Padrona, whose real worth 
I felt 1 had never appreciated till that moment — 
We said good-bye and then, when I arrived at 
the end of the" entry by the front door, I did 
like the heroes in the Italian opera, when they 
take leave of ladye fayru, just before making their 
exit at the wings, — I rai.<«ed my hands and cried 
in a loud voice — ''Addio !" And you know, that 
the Padrona, being temporarily the prima donna 
of this extempore operatic scene, ought to have 
responded with a prolonged Ad — di — r>, (the last 
vowel being sounded on high A at legist), and 
then have fallen senseless on the entry floor, while 
I was to rush wildly out of the front door and dis- 
appear. Instead of this however, the Padrona 
merely exclaimed, as she gave one of her little 
girb a box on the ears for spilling some milk. 

"Good-bye sir, and a pleasant journey to you !" 

The Padrona means well, but is not of a poetic 
temperament 

So having left Florence, I turned my face 
Rome-ward. Going to Rome ! There was some- 
thing thrilling in the idea, and I felt it would aiv 
gue a sad lack of appreciation, did I not signalize 
the event by a little spouting. So I referred to 
one of my opera librettos for an appropriate quo- 
tation, and of course finding one quickly — the 
opera libretti are invaluable for quotations — I 
proudly repeated with Attila : 



Oia piu rapido del vento, 
Roma iniqua, io move a te — 

Having said this several times with striking efiect, 
I felt much relieved and wound up by attempt- 
ing to sing in a touching tone the duet from ^*Nor- 
ma:" Fteni in Romay o cara, but af^er a few bars I 
was choked by tears. " There are chords, " sayi 
Mr. Guppy, and I had unwittingly struck one of 
them, and at that instant was reminded of the 
Cara Padrona. 

My first resting place on my route from Flor- 
ence to Rome was Arezzo, a town of about 1 2,000 
inhabitants, where they have an opera house, 
named after the poet Petrarch, who was a native 
of this place. There had, however, been some 
squabble among the artists, and the season had 
been brought to a premature close a few nights 
before my arrival. At Perugia however, I found 
the opera going on successfully; but unluckily, it 
being &fete day when I visited the city, there was 
no performance that evening, and much as I 
wished to hear Mercadante*s Vestale, which 
was announced for the following evening, I could 
not wait. So not till I arrived at Foligno was I 
able to hear an opera. 

This Foligno, whence I -now write, is a rather 
bustling little town of some 8,000 inhabitants, and 
is built at the foot of a mountain, which is some- 
thing unusual in this part of Italy, where the 
cities are usually perched upon the crests or sides 
of steep, sloping hills. Foligno is not remarkable 
for anything else that I know of, excepting that 
it once enshrined in Its Cathedral Raphaers cel- 
ebrated Madtmnn del Foligno, now at Rome, and 
which is familiar to every one from engravings. 

At my inn at Foligno, I made the acquaintance 
of an Italian gentleman from a neighboring town, 
who invited me to take a seat in his box at the 
opt'ra. The purformances did not commence till 
about 9 o'clock, being specially delayed to allow 
the patrons of the theatre to witness a religious 
procession that took place the sara« evening, in 
honor of the patron saint of the city. After be- 
holding this curious torch-light array of priests, 
crosses and images, we betook ourselves to the 
theatre, and took possession of a box in the third 
tier. Such a theatre — such a pigmy of a theatre 
and such a dirty little pigmy of a theatre, too, 
you never saw. The ceiling was frescoed, and the 
centre-piece was a representation of Time, with 
his sceptre and hour-glass, restrained in his on- 
ward course by Pleasure, represented as a young 
lady dressed in pink, — but was so blackened with 
smoke that, had I not been quite near the ceiling, 
I could not have made out the design. The thea- 
tre is lighted in the primitive style with oil, the 
luxury of gas being unknown in Foligno. The 
house is divided into tiers of boxes, the parquette 
being thrown open to the general public, while 
any party of four or five, if it include ladie.«, can 
have the use of a private box without extra 
charge. The building was very well filled, chief- 
ly by the poorer classes, though there were a few 
handsome toilettes in the lower range of boxes. 

The opera was Mercadante's Giurnmento, which 
is, I believe, considered one of his best works; — 
but it was so wretchedly performed that I could 
gain no approximate idea of its real merits. I no- 
ticed particularly, however, a concerted piece, 
the finale to the second act, and a very fine duet 
for soprano and tenor in the last act The opera 
. has no overture whatever, or at least none was 
performed, and as the orchestra was very fair. 
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there would be no very ]>articular rvasoo for omit- 
ting it. A tolerable brass band was also on the 
stage and rendered efficient service in the choru»- 
es, playing their instrumeuts at times, and when 
not thus engaged, using their voices. The female 
part of the chorus, consisting of five ladies, could 
not be said to be productive of very gratifying 
efiucts. As to the principal performers, with the 
exception of a passable baritone, they were poor. 
The prima donna was evidently an old sta;!cr, — 
a very old starrer in point of fact, and thou^ih she 
acted with intelligence and sang with («ome skill, 
yet lier voice had departed and with it her glory ; 
it was easy enough to tell that she was some su- 
perannuated artist, who perhaps in the days whfu 
Son tag and Grisi were in their prime, may have 
enjoyed a fair reputation in Italy, but, unlike 
them, she had not found in old age the elixir of 
youth and when years came, voice left. Once she 
undoubtedly had taken her part on more famous 
stages than that of Foligno, but now she is glad 
enough perhaps, to earn a livelihood by singing 
in obscure places like this. The salary she gets, 
is, I understand, fiAy dollars a mouth, and this is 
considered very respectable for a provincial thea- 
tre. Is there not something saddentng in this se- 
quel to the life of a prima donna V 

The contralto, on the other hand, is young and 
unfledged. She has a powerful voice but no meth- 
od or execution whatever; some low notes in 
which she delights, and howls rather than sings, 
have a great effect with the pit-folks, (remember 
I am in a box this time, and have a rij^ht to be 
snobby), and bring a hh for lu-r principal air. — 
The tenor is hopelessly mediocre and the bari- 
tone, the best of the company, receives the least 
applause. Yet, it is curious to notice how de- 
lighted the audience are with the efforts of these 
artists. The Italians are not a travelling peo|ile, 
and probably very few of those present have heard 
an opera elsewhere than in Foligno, and hnve 
perhaps never in their lives been twenty miles 
from their homes. So to them it is excellent; and 
the cry of Bravo, and Brava, and Bravi. -^ they 
make in Italy this distinction according to the 
sex and number of the performers, — was given 
with quite as much force andt'uthusiasm as by the 
habituds of San Carlo, La Scala or the Salle 
Ventadour. It is strange indeed, after having 
heard the operatic performances in the great op- 
era houses in Europe, to attend the op^-ra in a 
little town like Foligno, and I can hardly tell 
why. — perhaps it is because of the reminiscences 
of that poor old prima donna. — but I can never 
think again of my visit to the Foligno op<'ra, 
without finding something aff*ecting in the whole 

affair. 

Bi'tween the acts we had refreshments, consist- 
ing of a punrAff /a a-piece, (which being interpret- 
ed, meaneth a little glass of punch), and confec- 
tionary brought to our box. Our party tonsisted 
of five, and the total expense of the evening's en- 
tertainment for all of us, including the opera box 
and the refreshments, amounted tj seventy cents I 
The admission to the houjte is ten cents a head. 

At Perugia, which is quite a provincial capital 
in its way, and the largest town between Florence 
and Rome, they are a little more aristocratic, and 
are this season playing Mercadante*s Veftale and 
Pacini's Elisa Vela^co at a fifteen cent admission. 
I notice that Mercadante is very popular in this 
part of Italy. At Foligno, his Vestale and Giur* 
amento are the operas of the present season. At 



Spoleto, a town some fifteen or twenty miles dis- 
tant, his VestaU is alternating with Pacini's Elisa 
Veiasco, the same as at Perugia. 

It should be borne in mind that these towns are 
what we should consider in America, little vil- 
lages. Spoleto for instanee, has 6,500 inhabit- 
ants— Foligno 8,000— Perrigia 18,000— and Ter- 
ni, which boasts of a really magnificent theatre, 
about 9,000. Operatic performances are prefer- 
red to dramatic, and almost every town in Italy, 
with a population of 5,000 or 6,000, enjoys an op- 
era at least for five months of the year, Yet in 
America, it appears that New York and Philailcl- 
phia are the only towns able to keep up operatic 
performances, and they, with their half a million 
of inhabitants, make more failures in it than the 
pretty little villages of Italy. It must bo said, 
however, that when they do have it, they have it 
well done, and I have heanl operas produced in 
Florence in a style that would not be permitted 
in the Academies of Music of our two great cities. 

Trovatoh. 



New York, Makch 24. — It is schlom ihnt we 
hnvc the yiMid fortune to hear a concert so cxeellent 
in 111! its pnrtu, na that jriveu hy Mr. Kisfeld hist 
cvcTiin^j, There was not one dniwhai-k to mar its 
enj»>yinenf. The urent nttractioii wan Mr. Sattkr, 
whose luinio was nitnrhed to Sc-huhert's second Trio. 
How well I remcmhcr the first iippctirnncc of this 
artist, three years apo, on a like occasion ; and how 
he rniscd all his hiun-rs to the hijjhest pilrh of en- 
thuhiasm, hy hi-* wondi-rfu! playinj^. He pave us, 
then, the first of Si'hul)eri*8 TrioK, which, uiitil now, 
I have always thoii;iht the finest of the two, haviiif; 
heard the second rejjcatediy, since, from artisiH and 
amnteurit. But under the hands of Mr. Salter, iho 
latter appcan,'d like a diflferent thin^ entiri'ly. He 
calk'd to life beauties unnoticed in it before, infused 
the whole with an artistic glow, and gave it its truest 
and most perfect interpretation. A portion of his 
own fire, too, could not but he transmitted to his fel- 
low-players, 80 that the renderinj^ of the whole was 
one of the rarest excellence; for in lioth of these 
Trios of Schubert, as much depends upon the string- 
ed instruments, as on the piano. It can therefore 
only heighten our opinion of Mr. Sutter's artistic 
merit, when he choosvs for performance such works 
a!< these, in which he reganls their value as composi- 
tions more than the prominence which they give him 
in their rendering. A perfect tempest of applause 
rocalk-d the anist to the instrument after the Trio, 
and this time he gave us a fine specimen of his pecu- 
liar powers. He played his arranj^ementof the Over- 
ture to '* William Tell", and I think I can safely say 
that I never heard the like before. We seemed to 
be listening to a miniature orchestra, and it appeared 
impossible that one pair ot handd could bring forth 
such volumes of sound. I never heard Li.^zt in any 
perfoimance of this kind, hut it is diflScult to beiieve 
that he could do more. Mr. S- gives a private Mat- 
inee tomorrow and an evening concert on Friday. 
The vocal part of the entertainment was for once, en- 
tirely satisfactory, being entrusted to our general fa- 
vorite. Miss Maris Braikkrd. This young lady has 
appeared in public too rarely this winter. Her amia- 
ble and unpretending manner must prepossess every 
on A in her favor. She appears to have almost too 
little confidence in her own merits. Her fine, pure, 
true voice is always the same, and agreeable in every 
part of its compass : she sings without effort, and 
with evident feeling for what she sings, and her im- 
provement in the course of time is very evident. — 
She sang Inst night the Funac, vaiuie, from "Robert", 
most satisfactorily. But it was in her second piece 
.that she appeared to better advantage than in any- 
thing I have previously heard from her. This was 



the Aoe Maria of Frana, and Miss Brainerd sang it 
with a degree of truth, and feeling, and simplicity, 
that spoke her full appreciation of the coropoj^cr. It 
was only to be n-preiied that the exciting impression 
still remaining of Mr. Salter's playing, prcvemed an 
encore which she rirhly deserved. May we not hope 
that the fair songstress will continnc to interpret to 
our public the songs of the " Saule Swan "• (as the 
poet has called him,) and win for him as high a place 
as he has gained with you ? The little hand among 
us who first learn ed to love and revere him still re- 
main<i, though the friend who opened our hearts to 
him has long since left us to find with you a far 
greater rumher of converts. But we still liopc that 
the day may come when this greatest of modern song- 
writers — than^wiiom none has ever i^uciecdcd lietier 
in completing what the poet has left unsaid — shall 
gain a place in the hearts of our music-lovers. 

The Quartets were qnite as enjoyable as the reat 
of the concert. The first wns ihc No. I, in F, of 
Sehumaim. which Mason aid Thonia^gnve ns at their 
first Matiiide, and beautiful as it seemed then, it 
still improves hy repeated hearings. The last was 
MoKiiri's lovely gem in G. (also No. l,ywl»irh though 
familiar to us all, is always heard with delight. In 
short, this concert was almost too peifcct for us to 

expect to enjoy many such. t 

• Fians H?M in Dalle on .the Saale. 
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0*After Toei^lay next out Edi-orlnl ^Rccrnm will be at the 
inu>ic mow of our new publtahera. Meo»rs. OtWer DirMin ft Co. 
No. 277 U'Mnblrgton 8l. Offlre h< nr« fn m 11 to 2 P. M. 

Id tb« mean time w* i»hall ht- found at Mr. Balch's printings 
offlre. No. 84 School St. (Hoom Ko. 17, up»tali»,) whrn we 
•hull be happy to rrceWe tbore who have ptiM aecouou to art- 
tie with the Journal. fC^ SubfifriptioH^ for lAc paH yrar^ m 
y*ur»f and adrtrtutnif b^lU to ihi$ datt^ mre p^yabt^ to tk» Etti" 
ior, or lo Mr. K. L. Balcb, on hie arcoont. Suberriptioo#, fte. 
for the oomtns jear (commencing April Sd) ihould be paid to 
0. Ditaon k Co. 



Our Jour:«al. — With this wsne our musical 
journalism is just six years old. On the threshold 
of a new year we look Itack with strangely mingled 
feelings upon oor humhle efforts and iheir results, 
which we will not presume to estimate save by the 
most material measure, as langihly embodied in six 
thick double volumes, hound or ready for the hinder. 
Our work, to say the least, has grown ToIoiDinoas ; 
and it is do vanity in us to think that these volumes, 
which we trust have had some influence fur good, 
have not been rewl so much as ihey deserve. Con- 
sider how much of the best literature of musical and 
other Art, gathered from all sour<-e8, is now concen- 
trated in these six volumes 1 The best lives and 
triiieisms of the great composers ; estimates of their 
works and genina ; surveys of the progress of music 
in various periods ; rare and valuable papers, like 
those of Liszt on Chopin, of Oulibirheff on Moxart, 
of Hoffmann, Schumann, Berlloi, Chorley, and 
others, on many subjects, are here permanently col- 
]c<*tcd. Then where can be found so full a contem- 
porary history of music, here about us, and in all the 
world, for six years past ? What a mass of inter- 
esting records, criticbros, notices of artists, operas, 
and concerts, quaint " Diaries," and pleasant and 
instrortive tales, arc here brought into one heap, in- 
dexed for reference I We do do not see how any 
intelligent masician or amatear, how any library, can 
well afford to be withont a complete set of the Jour- 
nal OF Muaio. 

With this view, we are taking measures to reprint 
at once one or two exhausted numben, and ahall 
then be able to furnish at low prices full aeu of the 
aix years, bound or unbound. Many snbbcriben. 
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who eoromenced to iak« the paper in tho inid)it of 
ito career, will do wolt to obtain the earlier volumes 
and complete their sets before it is too late. Appli- 
cation shoold be made to the editor. 

So reoch for the past. And now we enter npnn a 
new era of oar joornaliAm. What we have wuifed 
and toiled to brinj; ahoat is now in some sense to he 
realized- We are to be free to give our whole mind 
to the editing of onr paper, leaving Its oatward hosi* 
ness in abler, that is to aay, in real business hands. 
It will be the same Joomal, the same editor and 
writers, the same purpose, the same spirit, but with 
more variety of matter and of means, and with new 
wings to waft its scedi of troth into wide field* and 
corners inaccessible before. Under the auspices of 
oar new publishers, Oliykr Ditson & Co., we feel 
that we shall have a fsirer field for our own cher- 
ished work than we have had before, and trust that 
all onr old friends and subscribers will go with as in 
the change. 

There is but one theme of regret. It grieves as 
to uke leave of our excellent and faithful printer, to 
whose taste and skill the good looks, and not a 
small part of the welcome, of our little sheet has for 
five years been owing. We have assurance that onr 
puper shall not suffer bjr the change ; but we cannot 
part with onr friend Balch without expressing our 
gratitude to him, and recommending him most cor- 
dially as one of the most tasteful and best of print- 
ers, especially in musical matters. 
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Our Concert notices this week must be brief — mere 
record and not criticism). 

1. Mr. Alfred Hill's Complimentary Concert 
at the Mvionacm was well attended and gave great 
pleasure. A better collection of singers, all onr own, 
too, is rarely brought together. Mrs. llARwooD'a 
voice seems more and more beautiful ; but its full 
power wss too trcmeiidons In that hall in the strong 
bursts of Robert, toi que jaime^ othcnvise well sung. 
Her biilladH : '* Anid Robin Gray *' and *< Chariie is 
my Durling," were charming in tone and simplicity 
of rendering. Miss Twiciikll's contralto has gain- 
ed power and extension. She sang a cavatina from 
llossini*s Donna del Lago^ and a charming " Fisher- 
maiden •' song from Meyerbeer. Mn. Long gave a 
aplendid rendering of Ah! mon JiU. The tenor of 
Mr. Adams and the basso of Mr. Powkrs set airs 
from Zrttisa Miller and Ln Faoorita in a good light. 
The duet Mira lablancalana, (Rossini), by Mrs. 
Long and Mr. Adsms, and Curschman^s Trio : lo 
prego, {Mn. Long, Miss Twichell, and Mr. Adams), 
were Iteantifnlly sung. The Mendelssohn Quintette 
contributed of their lighter selections, operatic " ar- 
rangements," &c. 

2. The MBNDBL9SOHN Qi7i!rTBTTB Clob closcd 
their series on Tncxdav night with a most crowded 
audience. The programme contained : 

l-QiiiinttlnBllif, N«.8 Mowrt 

2-Alr fnmi H«i»ro. «• D..?« .«n«,'» M.wtrt 

8-0.i»nU Tri.i In K n^t, op. 1(W rmnt Scliiihrt 

4— .loilHDttf ana Sciurno from iIm Qu»rtM io A minor, op 13. 

_ . _- . U«ii«li*]«iu»tin 

5- Aw Maris, with CUHnK obligate, <;h«ruMni 

6 -Quini«u« No. 1, In £ flat, op. 4, B, «ho?».n 

The ScliMbprt Trio, played by Messrs. Parkkr. A 
and W. Friks, we cnjriye<lc ven iiinrc tlwin in liie first 
progriimniu. Mr-«. Wkxtwortii's voic^ in these two 
frfvoritu pifces wa« wch-ome after long silence, aud 
she has lost none of her artistic excellence. 

The CInb announce their annual Complimcntarv 
Benefit Concert for April 6th. 
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CoNCBRTS AT HAND. Tlicrc will be another chance 
this evening to hear the fine voice of Mi^is Fat, who 
sings at the Melodeon for the l)enefit of an invalid. 
To-morrow (Sundsy.) evening, our excel- 
lent German Mannerchor, the Orpheus Glbb 
Cldb, offer us a fine Concert of Sacred Music, 
at the Lowell Institute Hall. Mr. Krbissmavm 



will conduct, «of course ; and the charm of Miss 
Doanb's voice and presence will not be wanting.— 
In fact, the Consort is for the benefit of these two 
artists, to whom the Club are naturally grateful for 
valuable and constant aid ;^ how could either of 
them be spared from an Orpheus Concert 1 Mr. 
EtcnBBRO, violinist, from New York, too, and Mr. 
JuNOMiCKBL, violoncellist, will contribute each a 
solo ; and ntch a solo, as the Ciaconna, by Bach, with 
Mendelssohn's aceompaniment, is not heard every 
dHy in this part of the musical solar xystem. A Lu- 
theran choral, MoMrt's most beautiful Ace verum 
corpus, Schubert's Psalm. Mendelssohn's 42nd Psaltn, 
are of the finest kind of sacred music ; so too the air 
by Baeh. But what Donisetti's EUiir can have to 
do with such high and holy company, we are at a loss 
to understand. Why should so beautiful a concert 
have one blemish ? . . . . The Gbrman Trio give 
their Fifth next Tuetday night, when we hope there 
will be mure than twenty-five persons, (as on that 
last stormy night) to hear that glorious No. 1 of the 
"RasoumofTHky** Quartets of Beethoven. The pro- 
grimme also shows the liest of Mojuirt's Quartets, 
that in K flat, and. a Quartet by Haydn. The par- 
ty consist of Messrs. Gabrthbr, C. & J. Eichlbr, 
and Jdnonickel. . . .. The Orchestral Union 
atill serve up cheap, evtry Wednesday afienioon, a 
good Symphony and Overture besides a variety of 
and so forths. 

The Handel and Hatdx Socibtt are as busy 
as they can be rehearsing for the four Oratorio per 
formancfts with Fokmks, D'Angri, &c. Last Sun- 
day evening the Lecture Room of the Music Hall 
Wiis packed and rammed full of sonorous harmonies ; 
the great chorus occupying nearly all the ampitheat- 
rical tiers of seats, and the full orchestra the pit be- 
low. The piece was " Klijah '\ and it made all ring 
a.;ain. This week there are four reiiearsaU ol the 
work which is new here, the Lobyetang of Mendels- 
sohn. 

RiTSSBLL & Richardson announce a fresh list of 
new publications this week. Among ihem we are 
glad to see three of a new set of twelve of the moat 
original and unsurpassed Songi of Ruben- Franz. — 
Nothing better could be offored to those who care for 
the real soul and poetry of song. As specimens of 
musical engraving, too, especially in the artistic vig- 
nette, which is copied pure tt simfUe from the Ger- 
man edition, these three issues are the mo^t usteful 
that have yet come from the American press. Among 
the lighter matters on the liitt many will be glad to 
find music to the Charity Ode of the late Fair, aptly 

set by Mile. Gabriel DeLamotte Novbllo*s sue- 

ces.<:ors in his New York branch, Messrs. Wbbb & 
Allen, advertise all manner of approved good music 
fur the approaching Fesiivuls of the Church, sui-has 
Easter Carols,* hymns, anthems, &c., for Good Fri- 
day, Ascension, Whitsuntide, &c. See next page. 
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FOUKTil SEASON. 

Mr. CARL OARTNKU announoen thnt tlis FIFTH Murtml 
8olre«* will Ukv pl-tm «t Mt-Kuri*. Chlek«!rinic'<< llnoiim, n«xt 
TUESDAY KVKNINO. March 80'h, ntvSn^ by MfMrs. 
Kii'l J. KICIILEH, on whli*h <«ni-f>in wtll tM pvrfnriiieil : 

1— B«^'hoTfiiV QuNitttt. In F uisjor, (ojr particular Mouast.) 

2~Moiart*K Quarrvt in K rl>il. 

8-Ila3dD'i Quartet In D Hat. 

St^ pmgfHmtnM Nt muKle srorew. Gnneert at 7^ precUcW. 
TickfCA to get of Six Concerta, t3. Ualf avt, $1 60. 8injcle 
ticket SI. * 



MEL 0_p EON. 
MISS ABBY B. FAY 

07* will g\yp a Concert »r the MBLODBON, on SATURDAY 
KVKNINO. M'irch'&7ih. for rhe hrnt^t of iin InvNiid. The 

Mendelaaohn Quintette Club and Mr. liang wiu 
MuUt, Signor Bendelari win Nccompau^ mim Fay. 

DT* To oomincnre at 7K o'clock prvrlMly. 

Tickets Ftftjr Cents each, at the llu*ie Storas and at the door. I 



The Member* of the Orpheaa Ok-e Glob will give a Ooncart 
of 8ACKKD MUStO. at the LOWKLL INSTITOTK. 881 MTaah- 
iufftmi Sfreec, on SUNDAY KVKNINO. Mareh »ti, aoder 
the direction of Mr. A. KKKl&SMANN, on whfrh osead « 
they will be aMtoted by MIm LUCY A. DOANK, Vueall«t, 
Mr. JULIUS KIOHBKRO, from New York, Vk>llals^ and Hr. 
UKNRY JUNUNICKKL, VIolonorlllst. 

PROORAMMK. 
Parti. 

l-Choral. '*Rinefcs e Burviatuoaer Oott.** 

« *^ A wV W^Jlm • •■■ sea »••• ■•••■•§••••••••■•••••••••• 

8— Duet. "TIM omnet AngeH.** QlonlaBi 

Misa D-iane and air. Krelasoann. 

4— Claronna, for the Violin, (with Meodelstfohn's Piano 

Aceouipaniment,) Baeh 

Mr Julias Mcbberff. 

6-Kjrfe, Ilasallofar 

6— Aria, for Suprano. ** My heart ever falthfat,** with 

Violoncello obllfpao, 

MIm Doane and Mr. Jangnickd. 

7— Prayer 

Part n. 

1— PMlm XXIII. " The Lord In my SbephenI,**. .. .Sehnbert 

2-The Chiipel. (Di» Kirchlein,) Becker 

8-Re«-lutl?« and Qalntec. frmu Pealni XLIi.. . .MendelaioliB 

4— Klegy at a Gra?e\ ard. fur Violoncello, Lindner 

Mr. Henry Juagnickel 

6—** Thii te the Lord'* owa Day,'* Krrtttaer 

8— Remlnlsoenees from - L'tOUIre d*Aniore/* Hohheiv 

Mr. Jullns Klebberg. 

7— Dea Fel«eokrrats, KrMBtasr 

Tickets, 60 Cf>nta each, may he had at the maslestorrs, 
and principal botrla, also at N. D Cotton'a, and at the dooc on 
the e?4*nfuK 

Concert to eonimenre at 7^ o^clork. 

i ., - 

—WILL 01TB— 

Four Orand Oratorio PerformaaoeSy 

—AT THS— 

BOSTON MUBZO HALL, 

Oa the KT^folngiiof 

April Sd, 4th, 10th and 11th. 

0^ Uavlng engiiged, for tbcM eoneerta only, the principal 
Aniiis of Ms. UuMAS's Taoora, Indudlnf 

UR. PSJtBXSO, 

And others, tOKectier with aome of oar best riMident Voeallats. 
O* PardcnUrs in future AdverttMmtnts. 

L. B BARNKS, Sscairsar. 

SPRCIAL N< )TICE. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

That they will larae on the 8i f*f April, and (ontloae to pnb- 
liiih every week therrafter, 

§toig^'s lottrnal of Pusic. 

Eirh number will contain siztssx paoss, of ths nubo 
handwime quarto fnrm and the name ht^uty orexti*rtiNl ntyle, 
whli-h have herftiifbre(-hiirarferiae«l the Journal of elsht pesMU 

From two to four pagea each week will be filled with Cavioi 
Musio. 

The li^emry content* will, ae httretnft>re, relafe mulnly to 
the Art of Md:»ic. bur with glanreA at the whole Worid of Art 
and of Fotire Llttrarnre; liicludlnir. frot^ time to time— 1. 
Critlml HfVlew* of Conferu, Oratitriois Openit ; with timely 
AiialyeHiof the mttiiMe Work* perfnrmed, acoount« of their 
Coiiipiiiierfi, &u 2 Nnticf ^ nf New Mui«lc. 8- .Muiiii'Hl News 
from all parte 4 Gorreitpon<lenre from musical ptrmnii and 
pla«-re 6 K»M\e on niunical Ktylen, whooU. perindm anrhors, 
ronipoHltinnH, In^itranieiini. thotirifti ; on Mu'leal Kdui*atlon; 
on Mu<ic In ftK .Morel. StM-fMl.abd llellKkta* bHatiT«(!«; on Mo- 
ri- In thf t^hurrh, the Con<vrr-rooai. the Th>«tre. thf Oitam- 
ber, and tUe Street, fte 6. Tnin>(Utiou« fntm the heat Ger- 
man and French writers upon Uu^U end Art 7 Oi-ca^^ional 
NntireM of S<>ulpturf>, ralnilt.g. Bookd, the Drama, fto. 8. 
Orimnnl acd Selectel Po<*ms, »horr TmIhi, ftr. 

The Kclicortnl mnnnKement will reuMln with JoRSi S DwiOBT, 
who {.'« piedsed tn o»n«lurt Che pap«T in the mmr fair and 
lii'lt'penjeiit spirit, which him won fi»r *' Dwiunr'e JooaXAL or 
Mosic" III* hi;ch nanie euioiig Art JournnU duriny rhe pasit Mz 
>ear«. He will he aa'i«t**d ftrill by the Name ahlf eorp* of 
rorn^poudent* anil contrlhufons includlni; the ** Di irint " and 
author of the much aJuilred " Brown Fiipeni**; while new 
M*rr»^pnndi*nri* end rrptirtfr* from all qunrren* will from time 
tn tiuie be ad'led, thus mnkins the Journal a« roniple'e and 
true an organ a.< pOMible nf Murical Art and Muricul raltOf« 
In rhl^tpountry, Hnd.indiDpensaiile to every fkuiily and ludi- 
vidual nf mu^icxl and artKrlc tnste. 

Thb Prick op Subscription will be bat 92, per annnin. (by 
Carrivr 92 fiO), payable In advance tleneral and Loral As^ota 
are wanted in all parts of the United States and Canadas, to 
wtmm the most liberal per-centsge on subicriptious will bo 
alloweil. 

All subscriptions and eoriespondence nay be dliwetsd to 
DWlOarS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

OLIVKR D1T!K>N k CO., PUBLTSHBRfl, 

277 IVASUINQTON STRKKT, BOSTOIT. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
NEW 8EBISS OF 

AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

By tlie Orctaestral Union, 

E7ERT WEDHESDAT. 

CARIf ZKRRAIIir, Conductor. 

BT'Doon open «t 2— Conceit to commence mt 8 o^clock. 
BT'Pacluft of 8iz Uckets, SI. SiDgle tickets, 26 ete. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 



CHICKERINQ & SONS 

Baif leceimcd the fbllowlng awards for their exhibition of 



At the Fairs of 1856: 



FROM THB 

KanaehuMtU Charitable Veohanio Aisooiation, 

FOB THB 

BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRAJTDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

** For moet decided and merltorioot Improvemenfti,*' 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THB BEST SPECIMEN OF JIO-SAWINO, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 



FBOM THS 

American Institnte, New York^ 

FOB THB 

BEST a RAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FBOM THB 

PemtsylTania State Airricaltnral SoeietT» 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ALSO, 

At the Illinois State Fair, 

THB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



This Hoaee wnf catabllehed In 1828, bj JONAS GHICKBB- 
mO, nod np to the preeent time has fVimlibed 19,000 
PIA NOS. For the exhibition of theee Planoe In the United 
Btntat and in Bnf tend, thejr have been awarded— 

Eleyen Gold Medals, 
Seyenteen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 



WAREROOmS, 



TRKMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(tato at the Second Preeb. Chnreh), and again 

OROANI8T OF 8T. PAUL'S OHUROH, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

MLLB. GABRIEIiLE DBS LAHOTTB haa the 
honor to annoauee that she haa reenmed her Momlof 
nod Afternoon Clawee for the inatractlon of Tonnf Ladka 
and MlMca on the Piano- Pi>rte. 
Applleatlona to be made at 66 Daneoek Street. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9 5 Broadway^ NT. 
Antheuis, kt. for the Coming Season. 

fox (Soob J^ribas, ^mUt-fS^iln, SLsttnstoit, 



FOB THB ABOVE FESTIVALS. 

Dedicated (by pemiMlon) to the Lord Blahop of Oxford. 

CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDB. 
%* In conecqnenre of th« great tucccat attending the Carola 
for Chrlatoias-tlde, there are now ready, by the same authors, 
and to be published In the same forms : 

CAaoia roa BAsraa-TiDa. Set to Ancient Melodies, by the 
RcT. Thomas Hblmobb, M. A. Words priDcipally in Imita- 
tion of the original, by the IUt. J. M. NaALi, M- A. 

WlTB MlLOniES. 

ISmo. slae, sewed f 18 

Ditto, In packets of 60 5 00 

Ditto, com pressed four vocal parts. ... 25 

Wrrn Voici Pa bis axd PiAXOFoara Accompavimbiit. 
Folio music slae f 1 18 

Taa WoBDs ohlt. 

33mo. sewed tO 8 

Ditto, In packets of 60 1 25 

These Carols may be suog by a Solo Toire, with Accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, In which form they are printed 
In Mui>le Folio. Ad t'hitHm Vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, hare been added, In order that, when these volcce are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
Instrument. 

J. A. NoTiixo's Catalogues of Services, Anthems, Hymns, 
Psalmody, Oratorio and Organ Bluslc, to be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded post-free to address on receipt of post- 
age, two cents. 

(Late J. A. Notbllo,) 
380 Broadway, New York. 



OIiABSEB IN PIANO-FOBTE PLATING. 

Mr. F. W. MKBRBACII brgs IcaTO to sUte to the cittaens of 
Beaton and Rozbury that he Is prepared to give Instruction In 
Piano-Forte pla>lDg to small clashes. 

Long experience and carefbl examination of the snl^t hata 
eonvlnrad him, that beiildes the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantaaes In thii* manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, ftc, and on which a final sncccet so much 
depends. 

For fbrther Information apply to Mr. M , at his residence, 
lonle Halli Roxbnry ; or address at the music stores of 0. 
DltM>n k Oo. or Rnsaell k Richardson ; or at this ofllce. 

Octobbb, 1867. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

Ingtmetor of the Piano-Forte, Organ &r Harmony, 

8 HATWARD PLACB. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Raaldence No. BO Kneelsosd Street. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

<fior|tT of tjtt J^iam onlt ^iogiitg, 

V. S. HOTEL. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

inPOBTERS OF FOREION MUSIC, 

Vo. 769 BROADWAT, oomor of Vinth 8t. 

NBW TORS. 

€. BREUSIBTO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT, NBW YORK, 

D4p6t of jErard*$ Grand Pianoi. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

B^ Oonatantly on hand a complete assortment of Amerloan 

Pnblleationa. 



^^^^'^ f >./■ v^- 



RU88ELL & RICHARDSON 

llaxt just puhliahed the following Keu> Music .'<— 

Remembrance of the Rhine, (A minor) 6, F. W. Smith, 86 

On the Wing : Polka llrillute, (C } 6, ** 80 

Wrecker Polka, as plmjed by the On-lieKtral Union at their 
Afternoon Concerts. Arranged for the Plaoo-forte by 

Cwri Zerrahn. (0)4 26 

Jessfar's Dream : or The KelWf of Lucknow. (A minor) 4, 

Crawliird, 86 
Charity: written by One of the Barclay s. Music composed 

and dedicated to Urt. Harrison Oray Otis. (0) 8, 

0. D. L M. 26 
On a Thornbush blooms a Rose, (0 minor) 6, Robert Fnna, 95 

Wood#:(G)6, .7 " ^26 

Parting : (U minor) 5, •* 26 

Howe's Young America Flute Instructor, 60 

»• " " Violin " 60 

*• ** " " •* abridged, 26 

»• «* »• Flute •* ♦' 26 

" ** ** Collection of Instrumental Music, 

arranged In three parts. 60 

" Leeiaihan Co|i««'U«*n of Instrumental Music, con- 
taining over 6U0 pieces of niusir, 1 00 

*' New German Aocordeon Inatruclor, 60 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND nOURES. 
The letters after the name of each of ibe aliore pieces signify 
the key In which the piece U wrirreii. Tu expresit the mmpa- 
ratlee difllruU} of exe> ution ot diffi rent pieies, we have fnrro- 
duced a scale of fl|iure#. ruuitu g from 1, [wlilch repnsenta 
vtry r<wy,] inclusive to 7( [which Is applied to the tt.oat dlfll- 
enlt music.] 

QT" For full explanaf ion, see '' THE MUSICIAN'S OUIDB," 
a large quarto of SO peges, cont«liiinK the Life of Tbalbeig, 
anal>»ls ofMOOcckbrMted Musical Works, Musical Eogravlhiis, 
and two beMUtiluI pieci-s of Mu>ic, Ac —a b««fk of great value 
to ALL MuaiciAM. Sent to any addieis ou the receipt of roiTB 
CMnn In rumps, to defray postage expeuaea. Dtrwt joor 
application to 

BU88ELL &r RI0HABO80N. 
Fabliahers, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 



Xi£T78IO and JOB I>IiirTTIigra-, 

Neatly and promptly executed, at rrasonalile rates, at No. 84 
School St . HavlngM Bank llulldliig, Koom No. 17. The »trkt 
est personal attention given to all work enirustod to him. 

KDW. I.. BAI.CH. 



THE BUBNINO SHIP. 

A CANTATA. In Three Parts, for Mixed Voicea. 
Written by Iloiii'AUD M. Ticknok. The Music by 
B. F. Bakeu. Price 60 ccnU. Just published by 

Oliver Dliaon A- Co., 277 WojArngton St. 

CAIPiGIOLrS YlOm lETHOD. 

ANEW AND PKOGKESSIVB METHOD on the Mechanism 
of Violin PlNftng. Divided into Part*, with the requisite 
Explanatoiy llemarks. 132 Pmgiv«rive LeMons ftir Two Vio- 
lins, and 118 Studies fbr One Vtolln only. By B. CAMrAaaou. 
Price 96. 

Published by Oliver IMtson A Co. 277 Washington Si. 

Sold by all Mualc Dealera. 

MRS. J. H. LONG, 

Addreas at Wiathrop House, Boeton. 

Mr. ZERDAIIELYI, 

Tlie Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to aanoonea that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

For particulars please to apply at his rrddenre, 81 Somerset 
Street. May be found at home on Mondaya and Satordaya, 
from 1 to 2 o'clock. 

g:iOB PRINTING neatly and pnnnpflj mM it this Office. 



T E AC HER OF MU8IO, 

RooBM at Rer A. A. Miner's Chnreh. . . .School Street, BoaloB. 

o. andr£ & 00., 

Ddpot of Foreign and American Mutic, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andri, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Bdl« 
tlona of Beethoven's, dementi's, Haydn's and Moaart'a works. 

8ION0R AUOUSTO BENDELA&I 

Gives Initruotion in Singing. 

Residence Ho. 80 Plaeknejr Street* 

* 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTB, 
and In the TUEOKT OF MUSIC. Address at hia nal- 
denoe, (U. S. Hotel), or at the Mualc Storea. 

OTTO DRESEL, 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



EDWA BD li. BAIiOH. MUSIO AND JOB PBINTINQ OFFICB}. No. 34 SCHOOIi 8TB3CET. 
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